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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


A CHRISTMAS .^RMON. 

« John i, 14. 

“ And the word was made flesh, and 
dwelt anioni; ns, and we bekeld his glory, 
the glory as of tlic only begotten of the 
Fattier, full of grace and ij ulh.” 

Tins not the only occasion 
upon which Si. .lohn alhnks to his 
personai kno^lcikt' of the events 
that lie relates. When he has 
tlescrihed our Savioui’.s death upon 
the cross, he adds h} way of con- 
hriuation; “ and he that saw il,” 
that wi^ St. John himself, "-hare 
record, and hh record is true, and he 
knowgth that he saith true, that ye 
might heliere.” Atfiiin, flit* first 
chapter of his firstEpistle, thus com¬ 
mences.^ That which was from the 
bcginnhig, which have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, 
which wedtave looked upon, and our 
hands hav^ handled, the word of life, 
(for the life was manifested„and we 
have seen if, and h-ar witness and 
shew unto you, that eternal life pahich 
was with the Father and was mani¬ 
fested unto vsj that which we have 
yd!n and heard, declare we unto you, 
. that ye also «. 7nay have fellowship 
with us. Afid in the introduction 
to his Gospel, after having proclaim¬ 
ed t|||e»Divinity of our ^aviour, of 
that word which in the beginning 
was with God afhd teas God!", lie adds 
in my text, “ anrf*' we beheld his 
gloryV >?c<ie statement is too re- 
markabliwt^ be over or for¬ 

gotten. It strengthen'^ t|ie general 
' Remembrancer, No. 40. 


etidcnces of Christianity; by re¬ 
minding us of a fact, which the in¬ 
fidel endeavours to forget, viz. that 
the Evangelists were witnesses of 
the wonders they relate, and bore 
rcc''*'*! to what they had seen and 
heard. And their evidence is 
strengthened ratlicr than weakened 
in our liand.s, because we arc proofs 
of the cfl’ect which it produced. In 
spite of its humble earthly origin, 
Christianity made its way through 
the civilised world ; its acceptance 
is a strong additional testimiAiy to 
its truth, and that fact is placed'be¬ 
yond a doubt by the religion now 
professed among ourselves. Why 
then should it be rejected either in 
theory, or in practice ? Why should 
wc disbelieve or disregard the Gos¬ 
pel ] Why should meu dwell upon 
what is dark and difiicnlt; and pass 
overall that is plain and ahmidantiy 
convincing I W hy should we neglect 
its precepts, till we are compelled to 
question their aiiahority? Wh^ should 
we silence our consciences by /re¬ 
jecting revelation; or sacrifice lalf 
what has been revealed at the shrine 
of our fallible understandings 1 Lei; 
us determine, while we commemo¬ 
rate our Saviour’s birth, that v»e 
never will deny, and that we never 
will disgrace bis faith. Let us de¬ 
termine to read our Bibles as they 
are written ; to take them in the 
most obvious and sticking sense; to 
acknowledge the won^^rful mysteries 
which they disclose; to adow tljh 
wisdom by which those mystcrids 




A. Christmas Sermon. 


[JiAN. 


R j^d, and to avail onr- 
privileges they have 
upon inaidriiul. Let us 
ill at the Word was made , 
dwelt simong men, and 
i^^^-pehetd his glory, the glory as of 
tne-only begotten ojf the Father,full 
of grae^ and truth. 

The text instructs hs ho divide 
our ii^'ditiitioiis upon the Dirtli of 
Jesus Christ into three so]|tirate 
heads; and to retleet upon his 
glory,grace, and Ins trulh. The 
first innst\iiul its chief siip|iort in 
tliat stu|)tiHtous fact, which has 
been alhidi'd to alrcidy: vi?:. riiat 
the mail Jesus Christ, the humble 
son of a carpenter at Nazareth, 
who was so poor as not to have 
where to lay his head, who was des- 
jiised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and aiquainted with 
grief; was very (iod, as well as 
very Man; and created every thing 
tliut was made. This astonish¬ 
ing and incomprehensible mystery 
may be a stumbling block to the 
Jew and foolishness to the (Jen. 
tile?" may be derided by the profane, 
atid explained away by the indif¬ 
ferent : but it is the doctrine of our 
text; it is the doctrine of oiir 
, Church ; it is the doctrine of Scrip¬ 
ture trom ti.e beginning to the end; 
and it is full 'of glory, grace, and 
trnlii. VVe are ready to admit, that 
if tile appeal were made to human 
reason alone, the Divinity of our Sa¬ 
viour could not have been prov¬ 
ed. But tlie doctrine is above all 
otlierif, the doctrh.c of God, not of 
man. VVe know it, because it has 
been revealed. We linow it, confi¬ 
dently because it has been revealed 
explicitly. We avow it boldly in the 
face of all our^dversarfts, because 
4 t is at the foundation of the Chris- 
tihu scheme, and constitutes the 
surpassing sjileiidour, the exceeding 
glory of^the Gospel. Other tea¬ 
chers, besides Cluist, liave taught 
"and improved* mankind, have been 
couiniissiunef^ and strengthened by 
•thefather ofdiglit, and have at- 
i^ested the truth of their jiretcnsions 


by the exliihition of miraculous 
po^er. Moses, and Elijah, have 
shewn the.great works whitfh God 
can enable'lien to work. Honours 
public and private w^re justly be» 
.stowed upon them; they ^’ere justly 
revered as the o very for«SJ>;ie'St of 
God’s creatures. Put ,7tn{‘o tchich 
efhn of the angels said Iw.at any 
lime, thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee'* When he 
bringeth the first begotten into 
ihstwvrld*lie saith, and lei all ih: 
angels of God worship him. Ofihe 
Angel§, the Hist mid highest ordef^ 
of created JjeingSj he saith, who 
nihkelh his angels spirits, and his 
ministers a flame of fire.' But unto 
the Son -h^ saith. Thy throne, O 
Go I) isfor ever and ever, a sceptre of 
righieowseies^ is the scepter of thy 
Kingdom. St. Paul here instructs 
us in the very doctrine fooc which 1 
contend, viz. that the Divinity, of our 
Lord ami Ivedeeineij is the peculiar 
glory of liis religion. Of his con- 
descciisioii, love, and mercy, w-e 
shall have to speak hereafter; but 
our iinmediute biisiuess is^witli bis 
graiuleur. All power is given to 
him both in heaven and earth. He is 
unchangeable and Mnehaiige(|. He 
is the bi ightness of his Fathei''Aglory, 
and. the impress image of his person. 
And that he should have thought fit 
to take upon'uiniself a'^body like 
unto oiirs, that he should descend 
from the throne on vvhi6b had been 
seated, through eternity,', and invite 
men to return with Him to his Fa¬ 
ther's bosom ; 4s a fact which no¬ 
thing blit revelation could induce us 
to believe; but when revealed as it 
has been, and when believed as it 
ought to be, calls upon us to ^o#* 
before stupendous glory of the 
everlasting Son of God. 

The Sceptic may deride, and the 
Heretic may renounce, thif ^irinie 
article ^)f Christian Faith ; but let 
not our umle^taii8ings be seduced 
into rebellion against their God; 
let not oui^ vanity be SSttered, or 
our fears api^sed, by vt^ucing the 
Creator tp the level of the creature. 
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“Glory to God m the higlicst’’j\'as 
jyrocla.med by the angels, wlien the 
only begotten goii of * 00(1 was born 
at Bethlehem. Let our voices bear a 
part in t^is Sreavrnly chorus ; snnl 
declare it as tlie settled couvictioup 
of our%KierstaridiTigs, and the prac¬ 
tical belief i>f t*"*' hearts, that the 
child \(i4u> us at this season was 
given to Iheuorld, is, and is worthy 
to be, l^jpudh-fttl and Cottnsellor : is, 
and must lie acknowledged to be the 
Ai’gletij God and the crirlasling Fa¬ 
ther, is to our iuestiuKible and eter¬ 
nal beuetit, The Piince of Pc»ce. 

The concluding \vord% in this jias- 
sage from ihe Evangelical I’ropliet 
form a jiroper introduction to the 
second division of my te»l, remind¬ 
ing ns that our Saviour is peuee- 
fui as well as great; mid that his 
glory is not superior to his grace. 
The Being to whom we look up as 
a iiieiiiber of the Godhead, and who 
< ame from heaven, to visit man, 
came for the jnirpose of reconciling 
us to his Father, and accomplished 
his iiiteutioii by dying for us on the 
Cross, if the giandeur and exalta¬ 
tion to which we have adverted are 
stupeiidons ; what epithet shall we 
imply t^) the condescension of Christ? 
Cook (at the human race as apos¬ 
tates and outcasts, as .sentenced 
through fUe sin of Adam to eternal 
ruin, as wandering in the darkness of 
the valley ^f the shadow of death, 
and as totally unable to retrace (heir 
stejis, look*at the vice and the misery 
into which they ha^j sunk ; at the 
fruitless attempts of the few, to cor¬ 
rect the ignorance and wickedness 
of the many; and then you may 
fomj some rough estimate, of the 
debt which we^we to our Redeemer. 
The Christian world is far enough 
from being what it ought to be ; the 
privilege’s which it enjoys are too 
often abused. But still let us take 
it with all its faiilts, let us jeompare 
w'hat is, with what 4ias been, and 
even the temporal fruits of Chris¬ 
tianity wiU attest its value. Turn 
then to the means by Wiich its bless¬ 
ings were irrocuredj and Admit with 


the beloved disciple that yop have 
seen its grace. I’aqduii, free, un¬ 
merited, unatjainablc pardon has 
been purchased for voii, bv the blood 
of the iamb. The dispimsatioii of 
Jesus has told the whole human 
race, that God willeth not the death 
oj a sinner l^it rather that ha should 
fiitn/’r^i hts v'ielcednesSf and lire. 
Believe, and be baptized, iiiKrvvit.sli 
away*your sins, is the proebiniatioii 
which Cliiisl’s iiiessi iigers are .still 
antlioriscd to deliver. And u.s terms 
and coiiditioiis are not iiu’iely eipiii- 
able and fair, and just; hiu it tliey are 
not’ kind and eoiiip.issionate and era- 
cioiis; if they are not worthy ol the 
all-wise, and the all-bouiitif'id ; if 
they are not a balm to the wouiideit 
eoii.scieii'. e, a slay and a support to 
the sinking soul, a erowiiof njoiciiig; 
to the reconciled disci[)le, then it is 
useless to persuade or to n asou, for 
there is no meaning iu language, and 
no reality in (ruth. 

To every disciple of his blessed 
.Son, to every one who nuinetli iIk’ 
iiaiiie of Jesus, God for his sake 
hath given re[)ei)tanee unto “life. 
Teims and conditions are aiinex'fd 
to the gift; but they aie neither 
impracticable, iiorunf.iir. The grace 
of God calls upon all men alwavs 
to repent; it quickeii.s every coii- 
seicuee which is not closed against 
the light; it gives the lirst turn to 
tinlh and lioliiicss ; ajid after that 
turn is taken, it cnubles us still to 
jierscvcic. Not to l»e grati'fid Ibrsuch 
gifts as these, not to accept them 
with outstreteliedViniis, nottu4tiank 
and bless the ^race from which they 
are deiived, would be the height of 
stupidity and mealiness. Jf our 
hearts are at all alive to what is, 
decent and hoimurdhle, if we have 
ever felt the terrible weight of siuj 
if we are not altogether lighter than 
vanity itself, let us not inerely obey, 
but let ns love that jiedeemer, 
who has obtained our pardon, by 
the blessed covcnant*\)f his blood; 
who has offered to iniercede for our 
frailties and transgi'cssions, and vy)t</ 
freely giv,ps his Holy Spirit to all 
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Ik wHq (ftsire his aid. The Apostle prok'ligal, he is likewise truth itself; 
was witness.tck the first nianifesta- and we may expert every thing tliat 
tion of this merciful scheme; he be- is faithful, as‘well u? every thing 
held the W< 0 rd that was made flesh ; that is great and good, ' at hi^ 
and declared Iha# He was Jull of hands. He has |>roniifed ^'ontinual 
grace. Let us devoutly join in the support ; he has promised future 
same declaration ; and not <l<*spair happiness ; and ^hey th»t .“endure 
of thos^ biesKiiigs whi^i it aiitho- ufito the end, hewifl saye. 
rises ns to anticipate. ^ I’o conclude; the only difference 

Tl/P concluding words of iny text thatcan be iningined between our si- 
may confirm you in this resoiii|ion ; tuationand that oftheA|Tosllj,'is, that 
for they declare that the Lord is St. John Ijad seen all these things ; 
true, as well as glorious and graci- he tieliehl Christ’s glori/, grave, a«.( 
ous. Aneh we beheld his glorjf, the truth: beholding, he clung to them,. 
glory as of the only begotten of the and wa»s not shaken otK And if, in 
Father, full of grace and truth, this respcct*we have not been, so 
The promises of our glorious and ,,highly favomed, if wethave not 
our gracious Redeemer, are promises heard and seen the Lord of life, yet 
that shall he fulfilled. His obedi- have we enjoyed repeated opporliini- 
ent servants have the jrromise not ties of embracing hii religion. His 
only of the life that now is, but also word is in out hand ; and it pours 
of that which is to come. And He foiththewalcrsofeternallife without 
that hath promised is tn/c. In every money and without price. W'e have 
other individual there may be weak- seen and <lo see his church upon earth; 
ness, and there maybe guile; hut the coinpanv of belie\crs which was 
' here we cannot be deceived. The. established originally by himself; and 
arm of the Lord is not shortened — against which lie has declared that 
he is able to accomplish whatsoever no power sliall prevail. And if we 
he wtinld have done.—And for his have not witnessed his fiatience 
will it is aptly described in a pas- amid persecutions, if we have not 
sage from which we have already known his blameless life, nor liis 
quoted: which ufTords a stri- bitter but unrornplaining deatl^, stil| 

king picture of the truth and per- we have seen the power of his reli- 
maneiice of the Deity. They shall gion in the lives and deaths of his 
perish ; but thou remainest; and servants, and in,ay bear testimony to 
they all shall wax old as doth a gar- his glory, grace, and truth. How 
ment; and a vesture shall thou many good and pious .‘ ouls have 
fold them up ; and they shall be changed their earthly for J^heir hea- 
changed—but thou art the same ; venly tabernacle, have entered like 
and thy years shall not fail. We faithfuf servant, into the joy of 
cannot'easily coiidtive a better de- their Lord, since we last celeU:atcd 
scription of imniutabijity. It con- his appearance among men! We 
vinces us at once that God’s W'ays have seen or might have seen their 
are not as man’s ways; nor his holy lives, and happy deaths. Aitd • 
, .mind as our mind. It assures us who was so strong a| to preserve 
that what he h*as promised he is them from destruction^ who was so 
» ^le and walling to perform. It compassionate as to procure par- 
teaches us to add his truth to his don for their transgressions? ^ho 
glory and his grace,atid to be thankful was so true, as never to forsake 
for their u^iited gifts. He that came them forta moment % Even He who 
fjwm Heaven, and was made flesh, was made ficslH and dwelt among 
and dwelt amffhg us, he that is glo- men ; and %hom man may still see 
riuus above th« highest glory of an- in all his glory and gra^at To as 
Ijel or-iarehangel’, he that isg-racioMS many as recede him, to them he 
^ven to the miserable oi^cast and gives p&dtSr to heedhtt ike sOns of 

5 
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Ood—even to as many as believe on 
his name. God sends forth the spirit 
of liis'Son i|ito thefr heaits ; and 
they cease to be servants; and are 
%eirs of QodU/trovgh Christ. May 
we be numbered among this hapi)y 
flock rviiay we se^ and believe, and 
have all oursins'forgiven. Mav wcj[)e 
eiiiightijHied by that true and saving 
light, which appeared upon earth as 
at this yasdki, and continues to en¬ 
lighten every man that cometli into 
tl'C world. When he comes unto*iis. 


let us receive him joyfully ; tkafwe, 
when we depart hen<fe,-may be re¬ 
ceived also oflhiin. Tliat when the 
vail is done aioaa ; and* we see no 
longer darkly, but face to face, wv 
may be admitted to tlie everlasting 
and beatific vision of the Lord ; 
may behold&ho celestial glcft’y, may 
enjoy l^e unbounded graee^ and 
may exju'rience the incorruptible 
irutlt of Ihm who was made flesh, 
and dwell among; men. 


IIIBLIC A L I LLUS r R AT IONS. 
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( continued.) 


Illustrations relating to Agricul¬ 
ture, or Domestic Dconomy and 
Jood. 


IBllIG ATtON. 

Ezekiel xvii. 7. 

“ Tliat lie niijjtit walev tlie vine with 
tlic fiiirows of his plantation.” 

" Quid clicani, jacto qui scmiiie cominus 
' arva 

Inscqiiitur, cuinulosque rnit male pingnis 
arena' ? 

Deitide satis fliiviiiiu inducit, livosque 
sctj^ientes ? 

Et, cum exiistiis ager inorientiLus sestuat 
tieibis, 

Eeco, supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 

Elicit: il^ cadens rancum per Icvia mur¬ 
mur 

Saxa ciet, scatebrisquc arentia temperat 
^ arva.” 

Georgic, Lib. J. I, 104. 

“ Him shall 1 praise, who o’er tlie new 
• sown earth, 

Crumbles the clods that liide tli’ en¬ 
trusted 

Freshens with streams that at his plea¬ 
sure glide, 

A^d leads their rills, that wind from 
side to side ? 

’Mid gasping Iftrhs when flvcred na¬ 
ture dies, « 

Lu! on yon brow whence hpbbinig springs 
arise, 

The peasant bending o’er the expanse 
below, , 

Directs the elmuueird waters where to 
flow; 


Down the smooth rock melodious mur¬ 
murs glide 

And a new verdiiic gleams beneath the 
tide.” 


liJtlNDlINC — yUEUN STONES. 

Isaiah xlvii. 1, y. 

“ Como down, and sit in the diist, O 
virgin daiii'hlei of Habylon, sil on the 
ground : tlierc is no throne, O daughter 
of the Chaldeans : for thou shall no more 
be called tender and delicate. 

“ Take the mill-stones and grind meal 
Arc.” 


M.itt. xxiv, 41. 

“ Two women shall be<^riiidiiig at the 
mill, the one shall be taken, and the other 
left.’” 

I’ausaiiias sayf that Myletu, the 
sou of Lolix, invented tlie handmill, 
and taught thi' people of Ah-sia liow 
to use \i.—Puns. descr. (Ircece, H 

II. c. 20. 

At Kukoincki, Acorbi dcsciibcs’ 
the Ir.mdmill used l>y the Lajilan. 
ders to grind com for ibe family : 
it consisted of two round stones, in 
the uppermost of which was inserted 
a stick, whose other extremity pass¬ 
ed through a hole w a triangular 
board, which was fastened to tin* 
corner of the roomt-^Acerbi's Tra¬ 
vels, • 

The inlfhbitants of Lancerpt »-ai ]d , 
Fuertaventura thrashed ^leir 
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^ with' sticks, and winnowed it with 
their hands; they tlien ground it 
iira haiidniill, made two stones, 
being nearly the same sort of mills 
now used in some* remote parts of 
Euroj)e.— Glasse’s Canary Isles, j). 9. 

In Morocco the women are con¬ 
stantly employed in grPiding their 
meal ui little stone l]iaiidmi\s ; for, 
notwithstanding the advantage of 
excellent rivers falling down Vroin 
the mountains, they have no such 
thing as watermills.— Harris's Coll. 
I. p. ;V21. 

It forms part of the martiage ce¬ 
remony of the Hindoos, for the 
bridegroom to lead the bride up to 
one of those stones that are used 
for grindiiig spices and other ingre¬ 
dients for their victuals, and jilace 
his hand upon it, thereby implying 
the obligation she has contracted of 
taking care of his household con¬ 
cerns.— Sketches of the Hindoos, 
Vol. ii. p. 9. 

In the island of Nicaria they use 
nothing but hand mills, fetched 
from^Milo or Argenliere, but the 
Mijo stones are the best. These 
mills Consist of two flat round stones, 
about two foot diameter, which they 
rub one on another, by means of a 
stick, which does the oftice of han¬ 
dle. The corn falls down on the 
undermost stone, through a hole 
which is in the middle of the up])er- 
inost, which by its circular motion 
spreads it on the undermost, whore 
it is bruised and reduced to flour, 
which flour working out at the rim 
of the mill stones, fights on a board 
set on purpose to receive it,— 
Tourneforte’s Travels,Yo\. ii. p. 87. 

Compare with this the description 
t)f quern stones, jilways wprked by 
^ w'omeii. 

* The handmill is used in Caubul by 
that part of the population that live 
in tents, and also in the rudest 
parts of tlfe counliy; it is simply 
two flat roumj^stones, the upper¬ 
most of whichwests on a pivot fixed 
in the.lowest,"apd is turned by a 
uftrodeii peg, ivhich is fastened in it 


or e, handle.— Elphinsione's Ac¬ 
count of Caubul, p, 308. ^ 

Tor the further application of this 
custom to women when in grief, 
(Isa*, xlvii. 47.) Mr.ForlSes observes,* 
'riiat at the earliest dawn of morn¬ 
ing, in all the Hindoo towilk and 
viljages, the handmtils are at work, 
when the menials and widow** grind 
meal suflicient for the whole family. 
This task is always conflned,to wo¬ 
men, especially the forlorn widows, 
divested of every ornament, an'', 
with their heads shaved, degraded 
almost *to a slate of seivitude.— 
Forbes Orient"Mem. Vol. i. p. 210. 

The whole of the corn •fou^nnlcd 
ill a Mahratta camji is ground by 
women : wIki for this purpose use a 
xery simple mill, consisting of two 
flat circular fetoncs, about fifteen 
inches in diameter. The ujiper one 
of which is turned by a handle, 
upon a pivot fixed ^ in the lower 
one. The woman sits on the ground 
w'ith the mill, which is called a 
Chukkee, befoie her. An iniluslri- 
ons woman when not iucliiied to 
sleep, will arise at any hour of the 
night and busy heiself with the 
mill, and any peison lying awake, 
W'ould be sure to hear two or three 
women so employed singing over 
their work in a strain, which if not 
positively beautiful, is far /aorn be¬ 
ing unpleasiiig, and accords well 

with the stillness of thin hour_ 

Broughton s Letters from a Mah¬ 
ratta Camp, p. 49. 

The Quern Stones described in 
the above mentioned handniills,,were 
formerly constantly used in the 
Northern parts of this kingdom. At 
present, liowever, they probably 
cease to exist-, though^in the island 
of llagherrv, off the Noi them coast 
of Ireland, tln-v were in use a few 
yea IS ago. 

RKAI'INJ} CORN THE ROOT. 

MaltUxili. 29. 

“ But tic said nay; lest while ye gather 
np the tares, ye root up also the wheat 
with them.” » 
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Ca))taiii Turner mentions th^s as 
the usual practice in Tibet. We 
found%he people, says he, not reap¬ 
ing as we hail seen in other plaees, 
•with the sickle, but they pluuked 
up the c5rn by the roots, and afteit- 
wardsk. placed it npright, bound in 
small bundles to dry.— Emb. to 7*- 
fte/, p. .221. * 

TiATTKD CALF. 

Gen. xviii. 7. 

* “ And Abraliani ran unto the herd and 

■« fetcht a calf tender and good." 

^ • 

In this and other passages, and 
the paral^e of the prodigal son, we 
tind the selection of a calf mention¬ 
ed as a particular conoplitnent to 
the guest, llurckliardt observes, that 
amongst the Bedouin Arabs it was 
still considered in the same light. 
At a wedding, he says, a cow or « 
calf is killed, for to eat mutton u[>yn 
such an occasTon, would be a great 
scandal to the spouse, P. 34. Again, 
at p. 30, he alludes to the estima¬ 
tion in which the same animal food 
is held. In passing the village of 
Kndhana (in upper EgypI) we were 
invited to a funeral feast, by the in¬ 
habitants of a house belonging to 
•some relation of the Nubian prin¬ 
ces, the possessor had died a few 
days be^re at Derr, and on receiv¬ 
ing the news of his death, his rela¬ 
tions here had slaughtered a cow, 
with whicli they were entertaining 
the wholt neighbourhood ; at two 
hours ilistance fr(*m the village, I 
mot women wdth plates upon their 
heads, who had been receiving their 
share of the meat. Cows are killed 
qply by people of consequence, on 
the death of a near relation; the 
common people content themselves 
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with a sheep or a goat, the .flesh of 
W'hich is equally distributed, 

FLOUR, rfoNEY, AND OIL. 

Ezekifl xvi. 13. 

Thou didst eat tine flour, and lioiiey, 
and oil.” 

Theap afticlcs of food ‘are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the OW Tes- 
tain^'iit, and we find from Hassel- 
quist’s travels, p. 88, that they are 
.still used by the Arabs, mixed toge¬ 
ther in the form of cakc.s. 

MANNA. 

Exod. xvi. 14, 1,^. 

“ And when the dew that lay was gone 
up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
iies.s there lay a .small round thing, as small 
as the hoar frost on the ground. And 
when the cliildi eti of Israel saw it, they 
said one to another. It i.s manna: for they 
wist not what it was, Sec.” 

The Bedouins collect to tbi.s day 
manna, under the very same circiim- 
stances deserihed in the books of 
Moses. Whenever the rains have 
been pleiilifnl during Ihe winter, il 
drops abundantly from the T^aina- 
risk, a tree very common in the Sy¬ 
rian and Arabian deserts, hut pro¬ 
ducing, as far as I know, no manna 
any where else. They gather it be¬ 
fore sun-rise, because if left in the 
sun it melts, its taste is very sweet, 
much resemhling honey—they use it 
as we do sugar, priiiMipully in their 
dishes, composed of Hour. When 
purified over the fire, it keeps for 
many months. The quatitity col¬ 
lected is inconsillerable, because it 
is exclusiveljtthe produce of the Ta¬ 
marisk, which tree is met with only 
in a chain of valleys at the foot of 
the highest granite^ chain.— Durck-‘ 
hardt, Ixviii. Intr, 


SClllPTUIlE CRITICISM. 

• ^ 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. I must first obseiY# that, provi- 

dentially, we are in* possession of 
In reply to your > correspondent evidence which renders it nu>rall;f, 
. PalaMilogus, who finds ^ difliculty if not demonstratively, certain that 
in Ihe construction of Heb. ix. 10. an iota has not “ been obliferaf^^ 
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in tlve 4 )assage he alludes to. Nei¬ 
ther, indeed, ascording to the esta¬ 
blished laws of Sacred Criticism, 
can his edsendation, trifling as it 
may appear, be admitted, without 
entailing doubt and uncertainty 
ii|)ou the entire text of the N. T. 
eiriKitiJLsyM it is true is cit};d by Cirics- 
bach as the reading of one'l^lS. and 
that unquestionably probtv not<e; 
since it is tuenlioncd with resjiojt by 
Mill whose approbation is sanction, 
cd by Wetstein ; and, in the forma¬ 
tion of his text, Stephens was ma¬ 
terially assisted by this copy. Its 
single authority however can avail 
nothing against the unvarying lesti- 
nioiiy of all other witnesses. If any 
change of the received text were 
necessary, preference would iinques- 
tionably be given to the Alexaixlriiie 
reading which tiriesbach 

marks with a considerable share of 
approbation. But this innovation 
as well as the preceding, i-> most 
probably the gloss of some tran¬ 
scriber, labouring under the same 
difficulty with your corrcsjiondent. 
The received text must remain: 
coidormably with Giiesbacli’s own 
rule, “ Durior lectio pricferatnr ei, 
qua posit. 1 , oratio suaviter leniter 
que, fluit ilc.'’ I'rolcg. p. Ixv. To 
the trail set ibors, who knew little of 
Greek, and less of liie elegancies of 
composition, the passage, as it 
stands [irescii/ed aditficulty, because 
it seemed to violate the ordinary 
rules of grammar; whereas, it in 
reality s^ws the Apostle to have 
been btiitcr acquainted than they 
were with the refinements of the 
language which be employed, Ettixh- 
lj.ev» unquestionably refers to 
•fixerif; and that it is placed in the 
first instead of the third case, is an 
itislance of the figure Anacoloutliia, 
to which the best Greek writers 
were much attached. This figure, 
according*;to Hermann, “ Versatur 
iu uiio eas in partes distrahendo, 
quarum ueuti^, si leges gramraati- 
cas spcctes, «:um alterk coheret.” 
k is mp it^ecessary to occupy your 
pages by tilbg passages with which 
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every scholar is adquainted, in de¬ 
fence of a form of speecli which 
they all know to be frequent and 
well-autburiKed. I rfeem it better 
to 'refer Palmologus ?o Hermann's 
Appendix to Vigerus, p. 804. Edit. 
Lips; 1813. where § vi. . De Ana- 
coloutho; he will, find many in¬ 
stances of construction, and modes 
of expression, from the best writers, 
as inexplicable, upon the ordinary 
])rinciples of syntax, as the passage 
from St. Paul; together with .many 
ingenious critical observations cal¬ 
culated to remove bis embarrass¬ 
ment, and ter clear up his present 
doubts. ,, 

If you can consent to my engag¬ 
ing in two .subjects iu one letter, and 
in the same number of your work, I 
shall he glad to make a few obser¬ 
vations oil a topic of greater impor¬ 
tance than the former. 'Your re¬ 
view of the Archdeacon of Ely's 
Charge lias brought to iny mind a 
subject, which, during the past 
year, occupied many pages of the 
Remembrancer; and which, at the 
time, as well as since, engaged my 
serious attention. Conceriuiig the 
statements, opinions, and argqments 
of one at least among your coiTes- 
])umleals, upon the question of 
human dtpraviiif, there could be, it 
seemed to me, but om; opinion 
among those who hold by the arti¬ 
cles and public formularies of the 
Church of England. Mr. Browne 
however exceeds the hounds of 
courtesy, perhaj^s of justice, when 
he makes the conductors of a perio¬ 
dical work respon.'’ible for the sen¬ 
timents of their correspondents ; and 
impeaches their orthodoxy on the 
ground of their having permitted 
others to display objectionable sen¬ 
timents. Excluding irreversibly all 
which is directly and avowedly hos¬ 
tile to Christian truth, or subvfcrsive 
of Christian morality, a fair latitude 
must be allowed to discussion, or 
the ability ^.of such works will be 
done away. It is not to be expect¬ 
ed that all the correspondents of a 
miscellany shall be exempt from 
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erroueoiis views of the subjects 
upon vitiich they wri^e ; if this, in¬ 
deed, is to be* the law of admission, 
the Editors may fill many pi^ges 
with “ Notices to llejecled Coii'es^- 
pondepls but they will find some 
didiciilty in providing tiieir inoiithly 
fjiiaiituiii of reasor.ing and int('41i- 
geiiee. Coiisitteriiig the conductor 
then, as resjionsible for the senti¬ 
ments o4' otheis, only so tar as he 
adopts, appiovcs, and makes theiv bis 
oWn,*l must still so far agree with 
the Archdeacon as to be of opinion 
tiiat, in the Review pf the above 
luentioned controversy, in December 
1821, and Tn the tone of the Editor's 
observations upon the same subject, 
as generally displayed iii this woik, 
there is discoverable an unwilling¬ 
ness to speak out plainly upon the 
doctrine of human corruption, or to 
admit it to the extent, and with the 
explicitness, with which the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Church of England 
maintain it. There seems to be 
upon the Editor's mind a covert ap¬ 
prehension that this tenet has some 
necessary and indissoluble connexion 
with Calvinism ; and therefore, when 
he malies an admission respecting it, 
^e is immediately anxious to explain 
it half away. While he ostensibly 
unites hyiiself with those who ex¬ 
plicitly admit the entire decay of 
righteousness in man, he apparently 
cannot het]> wishing well to those 
who claini« fur unregenerate human 
nature a considerable degree of re¬ 
maining godliness.* This was the 
imprecsion left upon my mind, at the 
time, by the Editor's Review of the 
correspondence upon this subject, 
in 1821. Since the appearance of 
this last month’s number, 1 have 
carefully re{lerused his comments; 
and (although 1 am sorry to make 
the §vowal with respect to a work 
which upon most subjects I read with 
pleasure and ilnprovemenl) I find 
my original impre^ion unaltered. 
But wherefore, I ask, this dread of 
Calvinism 1 Or how does it appear 
that there is any necessary con¬ 
nexion between the system of Ge¬ 
neva and the belief of the Natural 
K£M£MBJBAMC£B, No. 49. 
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Man's total alicnatiipi from* righte¬ 
ousness? Tliat belief, I am awafe, 
was and is inaiiitained bj^Calvin and 
his followers; lyit not exclusively 
by them. It is held to quite as wide 
an extent by Lutherans, and, 1 may 
add, by in other respects, 

avowed^rifiiuians. It fs held like¬ 
wise, sdid 1 trust will continue to be 
held^ by inaiiy members of that 
church which, to use the words of a 
great and excellent prelate, " is not 
Lutheran,—is not Calviiiistic—is not 
Arminian—but is Scriptural‘built 
on the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets ; Jesus Christ Himself 
being the head corner-stone.” With 
respect to the doctrines in the pre¬ 
sent day termed Calviiiistic (but 
which in reality no more resemble 
Calvinism than the tidtii Proposition 
of Newton resembles the 4th Book 
of Paradise Lt»st) 1 acknowledge 
that tlie supporters of them seem 
to me to take an erroneous view of 
some doctrines (that of Regenerk- 
lion in particular) and to be injudi¬ 
cious in their mode of enforcing 
others. Neither am I better recon¬ 
ciled to Calvin's opinions, his pecu¬ 
liar opinions, as set forth in his own 
works ; or, mure palatably perhaps 
in the Panstratia Catholica of Cha- 
inier. Nevertheless I must still con¬ 
tinue to enquire where is the neces¬ 
sary connexion between those doc¬ 
trines, which a great i^ajority of our 
class reject, and a tenet which many 
of us believe to lie at the root of all 
revealed religion, and which we 
on that account conceive ought to 
be admitted ih a more extensive and 
more explicit sense than it is set 
forth in by the Editor of this work. 
The Dean of Chichester, in a book* 
of the greatest merit, maintains in 
like manner, the existence of the 
connexion which I diskvow ; but he 
does not prove it. “ Exaggerated 
descriptions of human corruption” 
he says while theys»fail of acting 
upon the conscience,^have a power¬ 
ful effect upon the passions, Sep. &c.” 
See Ch. Rem. vol, 3. p. 715. I am 
willing to^o even farther, 
mit that exaggerated statement 
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any doctrine whatever are prejudi¬ 
cial to trqe religion. .But this will 
not bring the controversy to an issue; 
for the question stiW recurs. Are our 
descriptions exaggerated 1 Await¬ 
ing therefore farther proof and 
conviction upon this pgint, as well 
as a more clear and satii)fac(pry de¬ 
monstration of the affinity between 
Calvinistic tenets, and a persuasion 
of the entire depravation of man, 
prior to the aid of divine grace, I 
turn to another part of the subject. 
Another peculiarity which surprised 
me in the Editor's summary of this 
controversy (p. '705. vol. 3.) is the 
paucity, or I may almost say, the 
total absence, of reference to the 
Scriptures. We hear much and often 
of 'Taylor, Bull, and Pearson, and 
many other able and excellent ex¬ 
positors ; but we iind little allusion 
to that Sacred Word in the study of 
which they exercised themselves, 
and to which the tinal appeal must 
be made. One Scriptural argument 
there is attached to a name so vene¬ 
rable, and supported by an autho¬ 
rity so weighty (that of Bishop Bull) 
as to make me fully sensible of niy 
own audacity in opposing it. 1 can¬ 
not however deem it so “ unanswer¬ 
able” as the Editor represents it. 
Because the fathers of our Church 
applied a passage from the Gala¬ 
tians to the regenerate man, there¬ 
fore argues Ihe Bishop, they did 
not apply the expressions of the 
Apostle in Rom. vii. to the regene¬ 
rate ; that is they (Kinceived them to 
be spoken of, and by, an un- 
regeiierated person. This seems to 
be hardly a necessary inference; 
but admitting that it be so, 1 can- 
‘not be satisfied even upon such au¬ 
thority. Many of the ancient hea¬ 
thens,' that is men, with respect to 

of nature, un- 
sofar as to dis¬ 
utility of a pu¬ 
rer system of 'fsorals than that which 
they exhibited in practice. But 
whicb;Bmong them was ever so im- 
lllress^^d with a sense of the hateful- 
of, sin, or- so eagerly desirous 
release from the captivity which 
it ImnniuHi as. on a review of his 
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own principles and actions, to burst 
forth into that cxclamatioh, “ O 
wretched man that i am! Who 
sha)l deliver me from the body of 
this death ?" Here surely is exhi¬ 
bited a clearer discernment.of his 
true condition, together with a stron. 
g^r sensibility of its consequences, 
than the workings of mere nature are 
recorded ever to have given rise to. 
In reading the melancholy narrative, 
contained in Rom. ii, of the vices of 
the heathen world, we are irresis¬ 
tibly reminded, at every step, of the 
corroboration of the Apostle^s state¬ 
ments afforded by the writings of 
the pagans themselves. But in ail 
my enquiries (and I have read ddi- 
gently with a view to this very ques¬ 
tion) it has not been my fortune to 
discover in any heathen, whose sen¬ 
timents arc upon record, that mixed 
feeling of remorse, self-abasement 
and earnest desire of- a better state, 
which is so forcibly expressed in 
the passage cited from the Epistle 
to the Romans. History affords no 
confirmation to the ojiinion that 
the.se words convey a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the feelings of an^ man 
previous to the reception of grace. 
There are, at the same time, many 
particulars introduced which un. 
doubtedly forbid us to attribute those 
expressions to a conhrnied Cliristian. 
To me they seem to speak the lan¬ 
guage of a mind which (to use a 
much abused but expressi^ve term) is 
at least awakengd by the Spirit; al¬ 
though not yet at peace with God. 
In fact I do not know what ban be 
objected to the supposition that the 
feelings here expressed first became 
kiiown to St. Paul himself in that, 
which it may perhaps be allowable 
to call, his intermediate state : that 
is in the interval between his awful 
encounter on the road to Damascus, 
and th^ visit of Ananias to wash 
away his sins, ^anif'seal his pardon, 
by baptism. During this interval 
was he in a state of nature, or in a 
state of grace ? The ansii^er to this 
question may affofd a solution of 
that other much-debated enquiry 
whether the' expressions of St. Pam 
are to be attributed to the natural 


religion, in a state 
doubtedly j>roceeded 
cern the beauty and 
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or to the regenerate man. To me 
it seeiite clear that the leaven of the 
kingdom of God was woiking in the 
soul which gave them utterance ;«and 
therefore* they will not support the 
conclusion which Bishop Bull would 
deduce from them: namely that, 
being descriptive of the sensations 
of the natural man, they prove him 
not to be loft under such a total de- 
falcatioh of godly inclinations as is 
often represented. In my view of the 
question, on tlie contrary, they shew 
the dawning of grace; and ihereby 
render evident, the obsicurity of the 
night wii|^li previously enveloped 
the religious faculties and principles 
of the man. Describing two states, 
whicii he evidently designs to set in 
complete and absolute opposition to 
each other, our Blessed Lord de¬ 
clares “that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born 
of the spirit is%pirit.’' Observe the 
universality of the declaration. 
“ That which is born of the spirit is 
spirit.’’ Every quality, every desire, 
every thought, every counsel, and 
work which is generated by the 
spirit resembles its Author and par¬ 
takes of his nature. Are we not 
bound then to extend the same uni¬ 
versality to the former proposition, 
“ That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh ?" and to admit that every 
propensity, desire or disposition, 
which we inherit in consequence of 
our natural descent displays, in like 
manner, the qualit^s of the 'source 
from which it springs? To settle 
what •those qualities are we must 
consider that “ the flesh is contrary 
to the spirit.” Now “ the fruit of 


of Archdeacon Browne, that man is 
totally and yniversally depraved t 
In a word might we not with as little 
violation of Scri()tural truth maintain 
tliat corruption may proceed from 
“the spirit,” as that goodness or 
righteousness may proceed from 
“ the flf^h !*’ From the former as¬ 
sertion w'e start back as from im- 
piet^^; but, from it the negative of 
the latter is so strongly to be in¬ 
ferred that it seems almost incredible 
it can ever have been seriously af¬ 
firmed. My own conviction is that 
the Scriptures and the Church of 
England agree in maintaining that 
all the proficiency made by man, as 
a subject of religion, and in attain¬ 
ing to the knowledge of truth or the 
desire and practice of holiness, is 
through the preventing and co-ope¬ 
rating graces of the Holy Spirit. 
The completion of the work of 
Christian grace is not the addition 
of certain good qualities to those 
which wc before and originally pos¬ 
sessed, that so the man of God 
should be perfect. This would be 
but putting a jiiece of new cloth 
into an old garment! We rather 
hear of a new birth, a new life, and 
finally a new creature; implying a 
fundamental renovation. I cannot 
think that if “old things” had any 
inherent goodness in themselves, 
they would thus be dqoiiied to total 
abolition ; on the contrary, that 
they are thus “ ready to vanish 
away” is with me a convincing 
proof of “ the weakness and unpro¬ 
fitableness' qf them all. On this 
ground therefore I accept, in their 
fullest and must literal sense, the 


the spirit is in all goodness, and words of the Apostle, “If any man 
righteousness find truth.”(Eph. V.19.) be in Christ, he is a new creature : 
The very opposite to these must old things are passed away; behold, 
therefore be the characteristic or all things are become new.'’ (2 Cor. 
esseatial qualities of the flesh, v. 17.) Notwithstanding our difter- 
Wlien then we read that all “which ence upon this one grea* question, 
is born of the lleslf’ or our entire 1 trust Mr. Editor that you will ac- 
huinaii nature “is flesh”, or basin cept my assurance of^eueral esteem 
it the innate properties which have for your principles, and allow me to 
been sheVn to be the opposites of say that I am. Your obliged Servani:, 
“ goodness righteousnessaand truth,” , B. 

how are we to escape the conclusion December 'Jth, 1822. • ■■ ■* 
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Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 

Urry of Great Bri%ain. 

. No. XIII. \ 

The Norman Conquest. ^ 

In pursuance of the plan laid down 
ill the first of these Sketches, we 
cannot pass so remarkable an sera 
as the termination of th? Saxon 
Monarchy, without adverting to the 
general state of manners ainong the 
English nation. Our Histories for 
the most jjurt, are the work of 
Norman Monks who may be con* 
sidered as prejudiced witnesses. 
Yet in some of them, especially in 
William of Malmesbury, there is 
a frankness and impartiality which 
entitles their statements to credit. 

Those statements are not flatter¬ 
ing to our Saxon ancestors. He 
tells us that Christianity had gradu¬ 
ally triumphed over the peculiarities 
of their original character. Their 
savage disposition and fanatical 
superstition disappeared, and all 
classes, more especiailv Kings and 
Clergy gave proofs of tiie sincerity 
of their religions professions. But 
learning and piety are stated to 
have becoimj obsolete, many years 
before the arrival of the Normans. 
The Clergy could hardly read the 
sacred offices of the Church. The 
Monks evaded the severity of their 
rule ; the nobility g^ve themselves 
up to sensual pleasure, would not 
repair to Church in a morning 
as a Christian should do, but 
listened in tiieir beds to the Matins 
and the Masses which were re¬ 
peated by a gabbling Priest. The 
coitimon people were exposed as a 
prey to tl^ more powerful, and their 
property was drained, or their per¬ 
sons sold in^ slavery for the grati¬ 
fication of luxury and avarice, 
^runrkenness was the most universal 
occupation. It was {lyursued by 
ida y » amd night, and fortunes were 


wasted by the English iii meaft and 
uncomfortable cottages, which 
would have sufficed for the support 
of a Norman family in a commo¬ 
dious and splendid mansion, The 
success of the Conqueror is altri- 
bute'd to these evil habits, and to 
the effeminacy and inconstancy 
which <;hcy produci'd. The riot 
which prevailed in the English army 
on the eve of the Battle of Hastings, 
is a strong conflrmation of the 
Historian's assertion, and the fa¬ 
cility with which William subverted 
the Anglo-Saxon throne is a proof 
that it was not supported by a 
virtuous or united people.* 

The very garb of the English is 
condemned by their llistoriaii, and 
his description of it, and of the 
Norman customs and manners by 
which it was succeeded, is deserving 
of greater attention than it has re. 
ceived from modern compilers. 

Tlieir dress, says Malmesbury 
was loose and flowing, and reachine 
only to the knee ; their hair anil 
beards closely cut; their arms 
adorned with sjolden brao'flets, and 
their skin stained with pictures of 
various shapes; both in .eating and 
drinking they were guilty of the 
most disgusting excess. *The hitter 
custom M'as ^.‘adualiy communi¬ 
cated to their conqueror^ the 
former were surrendered and ex¬ 
changed for Norman practices. 
Lest the picture should seem over¬ 
charged, it is concluded by a con¬ 
fession that there were some ex¬ 
ceptions to its truth. Then follows 
the contrasted character of^ the 
Normans. 

They»werc comjVetely and hand- 
somely clothed, and moderate in 
the use of food ; they were trained 
to war, and could hardly Jive with¬ 
out it. Where courage and force 
did not atail they had recourse to 
deceit and corruption; their build- 
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iiigs were stately an<1 their expendi¬ 
ture in^erate; they ^envied equals, 
emulated superiors, and protected 
dependents from all injustice ex¬ 
cept their own. Their attachment 
to a leader was ardent but not last¬ 
ing. A slight oftVnce or an in¬ 
considerable bribe would induce 
them to change their 0 |>inions and 
their mast^s; strangers were al¬ 
ways treated in the kindest nianiiei, 
and they did nut hesitate to con. 
tract marriage w'ith tlieir subjects 
and vassals. In England tiivy le- 
vived an expiring religmn ; Cliurcbcs 
and Monasteries were built upon 
a scale of unexampled splendour, 
and the opulent in every direction 
were most anxious to display their 
jiiety by the foundation and erection 
of religious houses. 

Such ?s the statement of William 
of Malmesbmy; and the truth of 
its material jxiints is estabiislied 
beyond dispute. He is not con¬ 
tradicted by any contemporary au¬ 
thor, and he is confirmed directly 
or indirectly, by all that we read 
of English submission and Normau 
cruelty. The conquerors still re¬ 
tained the rugged virtue of barba- 
•riatis; the conquered had imbibed 
the vices of civilized life: neither 
of thenfjvcre under the intluence of 
Christian principles, nor did they 
exhibit t|^e most distant approach 
to Christian practice. In England, 
the repeated inroads and settle¬ 
ments of the Danes, had’ almost 
re.jiaganised the pojiulation of the 
country. In Normandy, the Pope's 
power was becoming daily more 
injurious. On both sides of the 
channel the prevailing religion was 
Monkery rather than Christianity, 
and no improvements were intro¬ 
duced by the Conqueror or his 
descendants which could effectually 
counteract its^tendency. « 

The first ecclcsyistical act under 
the new- dynasty was the rlegrada- 
tion of Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He had been put 
under an interdict byd?ope Alex¬ 


ander II. in the year.1062, but he 
continued in ||osses8ion of his Seo 
and his authority until 1070. After 
the death of Hiirold, Stigand was 
the author and leader of the only 
resistance made to the Normans on 
their rnarclwbetween Hastings and 
London' For this or some other 
cause *lhe Conqueror refused to 
rece»'e the crown from his hands 
and the ceremony of coronation was 
performed by Aldred, Archbishop 
of York. Nevertheless, Stigand was 
treateil with the greatest respect, 
and when forced to accompany 
William on his first visit to Nor¬ 
mandy, processions were formed 
from all the principal Monasteries, 
to meet and escort the I’rimate of 
the Church of England. But no 
sooner had the Court returned to 
that country, than a council was 
assembled at Winchester by the 
King, and attended by Ermenfred 
and others as legates from the Pope. 
Before this tribunal, Stigand was 
accused of having taken possession 
of the Archbishoprick of Canter¬ 
bury during the life time of Ko> 
bert its former occupant, of having 
held the See of Winchester with 
the Archbishopric, and of having 
received a Pall from Benedict an 
Usurper of the Papacy. Stigand 
wa.s found guilty of these crimes and 
deposed. A similar sentence was 
pronounced against* his brother, 
the Bishop of the East Angles, and 
against seveial of the principal 
Abbotts, whose places were quickly 
sujiplied by the Conqueror’s Nor¬ 
man Chaplains: a circumstance 
which throws doubt upon the real 
nature of the transaction; and at 
iea^t allows us to’believe that the 
avarice imputed by Malmesbury to 
the last Saxon Primate, was not the 
sole or the principal cause of his 
condemnation. Willia|n had good 
reason to suspect his loyalty, and a 
more devoted and •powerful Arch¬ 
bishop of CaiiterbipiJ was necessary 
to the security of the new establish¬ 
ment. 
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Such a successor was soon found 
in the person of La^franc, Abbott 
of Caen, a Lonibnrd, b^ birth, and 
a distinguished tea-'-'iicr of the learn¬ 
ing of that age. He was nominated 
by William to the Primacy before 
Stigand’s death, and thuve is no Pre¬ 
late in those times upthi whom the 
Historians have bestowed a' higher 
character. His humility and c^’arity 
are particularly celebrated ; to the 
Cleryy and Monasteries he was a 
niunihceiit benefactor; a great en- 
courager of leiirnmg ; a repairer or 
rather a rebuilder of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical edifices of his Diocese ; a cele¬ 
brated reformer of Monastic abuses. 
If his Constitutions, as given to us in 
Wilkins, are genuine, they forbid us 
to entertain a high opinion of his 
wisdom or common sense; for no¬ 
thing can be more cliildish than the 
greater part of their contents, or 
more expressly calculated to enslave 
the unhappy monks, and exalt their 
lordly Abbott. But the document is 
at least of a suspicious character, 
and we are at liberty to believe that 
Lanfranc repressed the corruptions 
of h:s Convent, without supposing 
that he enjoined all the bow’ings and 
washings, and otlier trifling and 
ludicrous ceromoiiies with which 
his pretended Constitutions abound. 
Malmesbury informs hs that the 
Monks of Canteibnry, like all of 
their class fn England, were not 
easily to be distinguished from lay¬ 
men. He does not charge them 
with gross vice, but in hunting and 
haw king, dicing and drinking, dainty 
living and careful dressing, they 
might have passed for Consuls as 
easily as for Monks. These irre¬ 
gularities were eorrected in a tem¬ 
perate and judicious manner. Lan- 
traiic did nut venture to do loo much 
at once, but having conciliated the 
Clergy by his general deportment, 
persevereif for nineteen years in a 
gtadual refounution of their man¬ 
ners, and leftlhem materially better 
than He found them. 

' Among the principal transactions 


of his life must be reckoned his dis¬ 
pute with the Archbishop of Vork 
respecting the Primacy. Thomas 
newly a|>pointed to the latter See, 
refused to make a profession of 
canonical obedience to Lapfianc. 
'I’lic King was disposed to think 
L'rtiifrance in the wrong, but ordered 
Thomas to comply with the demand 
for the present, and r-iiiiitted the 
cause to Rome. Pope Alexander 
referred it hack to England, to be 
decided by the testimony and Jndg. 
meiit of the Bishops and Abholts. 
The queslioi? was solemely debated 
before the King and bis Court, and 
sentence was finally i)r<)nounced in 
iheir name. Tliomas rested bis pre¬ 
tensions upon the letter of Gregory 
the Great to St. Austin, in which 
that Pope ordained that there should 
be two Archbishops in Eng>!and,with 
twelve suffragans each, and that they 
should take rank according to the 
date of their consecration. It was 
contended that in eompliance with 
this provision, the province of York 
should extend over the Dioceses of 
Lincoln,Worcester, and Lichfield, io 
addition lo those which had already 
been included in it ; and that 
Robert owed no obedience to the 
successors of Laiifranc, wliafever 
might be due to him persii'ually as 
the senior English Archbishop. The 
real answer lo lhe.se claims was that 
the provision of Pope “ Gregory 
had never been acted upon for a 
inonietit:; it was made in total ignor¬ 
ance ol the Saxon (Government and 
subdivision, and its place w'as* sup¬ 
plied by a system better suited to 
these kingdoms, ami of which the 
Kings had in fact b«‘en the great 
authors and supportefs. But Lan¬ 
franc could not venture to accuse 
Gregory of fallibility, and he had 
recourse to the following argumi..nt 3 
to supply the place of such a charge. 
He denied that Gregory’s arrange¬ 
ment was applicable to the quQstion 
at issue, because that Pope had 
placed the ArcliiepiscopaF See at 
London, a^d not at Canterbury. He 
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urged, what was more to the pur¬ 
pose, %liat many subsequent Popes 
had confessed, and taken the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, for the lavuful 
and unquestionable Primate of all 
Engiajid; and his logic, for which he 
WHS famous, enabled him to salve 
the Papal consistency by the follow¬ 
ing ingenious argument:—“ You 
say that Gregory gave the Primacy 
to Austtn only, but made no mention 
of his successors. I pray you to 
remember, that Christ gave the keys 
to Peter without any mentio;^ of his 
successors. Wdl you siay that those 
successors weie not included ? Will 
you deny that they are entitled to 
universal obedience ? I am contideiit 
you will not. And the same reason¬ 
ing will convince you that what 
Gregory said to Austin, W'as said 
also, snUstantially and virtually to 
all succeeding Archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury.’' Thiii reasoning, although 
grounded upon a notorious false¬ 
hood, viz. tiiat Gregory made no 
mention of the successors of St. 
Austin, is such as Malmesbury verily 
believed to be better than any other 
living Prelate could employ. And 
he describes it as deciding the con- 
|.roversy to which it relates, and 
as entitling Laiifranc to the honours 
and rejiiitation which he enjoyed. 
A reputation indeed so great, that 
Pope Alexander rose to receive 
him, and* deposed his two oppo¬ 
nents, Thomas of York, and lle- 
migius of Lincolg, upon a frivo¬ 
lous pretext, in order to give Lan- 
frane an opportunity of restoring 
them. Sentence was given by the 
Council in favour of the See of Can¬ 
terbury, and the precedency of the 
other Prelate# was at the same time 
declared to be the same as that 
which prevails at present, viz. that 
then Bishops of London and Win¬ 
chester should take rank next to the 
Archbishops; %nd that the remain¬ 
der should follow Ae order of their 
consecration. 

It wa§ resolved also to remove the 
Episcopal Sees from the small towns 
to which some of them had been 


hitherto attached, and affix them to 
the principal |lace in the Diocese. 
The Province ot York was adjudged 
to be bounded oa the South by the 
Humber, and to comprehend ail the 
Bishops of Scotland and the Or- 
cades. Th» rest of England, and 
the whole ofM'ales and Ireland, were 
declared to be subject to the Metro- 
political jurisdiction of Canterbury. 

About the same time an attempt 
v;as made to depose Wulstaii, Bishop 
of Worcester, on a charge of ig¬ 
norance. But his real offence was 
being an Englishman by birth, and 
preventing the appointment of some 
Norman Courtier to the See of Wor¬ 
cester. The tiial terminated in a 
manner highly flattering to Wulstan. 
He was so entirely and honourably 
acquitted, that tlie Archbishop of 
York requested him to assist in the 
visitation of that Province, espe¬ 
cially of those parts which the 
Metropolitan was cautious of ap¬ 
proaching, either from fear of the 
enemy or from ignorance of the lan¬ 
guage. It was at the joint instance 
of Wulstan and Arclihisliop Laii- 
franc, that King William consented 
to abolish the sale of licenses to 
certain pirates and pluiideiTrs, who 
trafficked between England and 
Ireland, and remitted considerable 
sums to the Boyal Exchequer. 
Malmesbury attributes the principal 
share in this good Vvurk to the 
Bishop of Worcester, whose charac¬ 
ter for sanctity and eloquence and 
miracles, was far above tiiat of any 
contemporary Prelate. 

The coiKluct of King William in 
ecclesiastical affairs was not very 
consistent; nor is it cutitleil to 
much commendation. In several 
very important points his views and 
principles were correct. He re¬ 
nounced all allegiance to the Pope, 
and strictly forbad his subjects to 
appeal to Rome without the Royal 
license first had and««btained. He 
was no personal supporter of the 
monastic system, bnt was inclined, 
as the Monks complain, to sacrifice 
the regular to the secular .Clergy. 
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The g;reat ecclesiastics by whom lie 
was surrounded, and ^hom he pre¬ 
ferred, were distingufshcd f('r the 
most part by talents and virtues, 
and were worthy of royal patronage. 
In these and many other parts of 
his ecclesiastical adminrvstration, we 
discover the vigorous iliind of (he 
Conc|ueror, and recogniice that solid 
discrimination and ability mhich 
enabled hint to win and wear the 
Crown of England. But as his civil 
government was tarnished by injus¬ 
tice and cruelty.spiritualafi'airs were 
also sutfercd to fall iniu a train, 
which led to many subsequent 
abuses. While the King had a 
noble disdain of Papal encroach¬ 
ments, the Prelates whom he intro¬ 
duced into his new dominions were 
devoted servants of the Apostolic 
See, and took the first opportu¬ 
nity to assert its claims. Front a 
fear, not an idle or ungrounded, 
but an excessive fear of the En. 
glish Clergy, preferment was con- 
ftnetl entirely to men of Norman 
blood, and the government of 
Provinces, I>iocese8, and Monas¬ 
teries, was entrusted to persons 
wholly ignorant of the laws and 
customs of the country; and un¬ 
able even to speak its language. 
These intruders were naturally an- 
jtious to surround themselves with 
their own friends and countrymen—- 
and thus the ivhole body of the supe¬ 
rior clergy, the only clergy in that 
day, respecting whom we have ac¬ 
curate information, were incapable 
of any <iischarge of their pastoral 
functions beyond the precincts of 
the court or the castles of the 
nobility. By separating the civil 
from the ecclesiastical courts, and 
forbidding the bishops to sit w'ith 
the counts, the king laid a foundation 


for many ecclesiastical exemptions. 
And l»y calling upon the p/elates 
to do him homage as temporal ba¬ 
ronies, lie taught them how to be¬ 
come independent of him in their 
spiritual capacities. The latter was 
a mere feudal artifice—one of the 
methods of extorting soldiers and 
supplies from all ranks of their 
subjects, for which tju' Norman 
race of monarchs is so dishonoura¬ 
bly famous. The former, indepen¬ 
dently considered, was a much better 
measure; but it was inconsistent with 
Wdliam’s custom of entrusting the 
greater part of his business to the 
superinteiidance of spiritual per¬ 
sons ; and it had a tendency to en- 
crease the rigour of the Baronial 
Coui (s. A Bishop might have been 
expected to feel some compassion 
fi>r the miserable natives<,and vas. 
sals over whom (he Norman nobility 
tyrannised without rivstraint. 

The only English custom which 
the Conqueror condescended to 
adopt, was that of feasting immo¬ 
derately at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide. On which occasions 
he was attended by all the leading 
nobility, and proved that the vice 
of intemperance was not confined 
to Saxons. In other respects, the 
personal example of King;, William 
was good ; avarice was his principal 
fault, and to tliat he was inclined 
rather than addicted. Hud he pro¬ 
vided for the general instru(;tion ofall 
classes of his people,administered jus¬ 
tice to the poor as well as to the rich, 
and uccasionallytrusted andadvwoced 
an Englishman, he might have si¬ 
lently closed the door against the 
coniiptious and usurpations from 
which all his authorky and power 
were insuificieut to protect the 
Church. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAW'S CHARACTERS. 

The Characters introduced intu 
William Law’s Serious Call, and 
Christian Perfection, are well 
known to a large portion of our 
readers; and those readers will 
not ohjeot to peruse them once 
more*Others hithertounactpiaint- 
ed with these exquisite sketches, 
will thank us for pointing them 
out to their notice, and ijiay be 
tempted to consult tike works from 
which ll^ey are taken 

“ Flavia and Miranda are two 
maiden sisters, that hare each of 
them tiro hundred pounds a >ear. 
They buried their jiareiits twenty 
years ago, and have since that (irue 
spent their estate as they pleascil. 

“ Flavia ba% been the wonder of 
all her friends for her excellent ma¬ 
nagement, in making so surprising a 
figure on so moderate a fortune. 
Several ladies that have twice her 
fortune, are not able to be always 
so gcnleelf and so constant at all 
placed of pleasure and expence. Slie 
^as every thing that is in the 
fashion, and is in every place where 
there is any diversion. Flavia is 
very orthodox^ she talks warmly 
against heretics and schismatics^ is 
generally kat church, aiul often at 
the sacranient. She once com¬ 
mended a sermon that was against 
the pride and vanity of dress, and 
thought it was very just against 
iMcinda, whom she takes to be a 
great deal finer than she need to 
be. If any one asks Flavia to do 
something in charity, if she likes 
the person who makes the proposal, 
or happens to be in a right temper, 
she i^ill toss him half-a.crown or a 
crown, and tell him if he knew 
what a long miUiner's hill %he had 
just received, he wifuld think it a 
great deal for her to give. A quar¬ 
ter of a year after this, she hears a 
sermon upon the necessity of cha^ 
Remembrancer, Nor48. 


rity; she thinks the man preaches 
well, that it is a very proper sub¬ 
ject, ihut people want much to he 
put in mind of it ; but slic a})plies 
iiothiiig to lijrselt, because she re¬ 
members that she gave a croton some 
lime ago, when she could so ill 
sparif it. 

“ As for poor penjde themselves, 
she will admit of no comphaiits from 
them ; she is ver\ positive they are 
all cheats and liars, and will say any 
thing to get relief, and therefore it 
must be a sin to ciicourage them in 
their evd ways. 

“ You would think Flavia had 
the tenderesl conseicnce in the 
world, if vou weie to see how 
scrupulous and apprehensive she is 
of llie guilt aiul danger of giving 
am’ss. 

“ She buys all books of wit 
and humour, and has made an ex¬ 
pensive collection of all onvEnglish 
poets. For, she says, one cannot 
have a true taste of any (.f them, 
without being very conversant with 
them all. 

*' She will sometimes read a book 
of piety, if it is a short one, if it is 
much commcnd('fl foi' style and lan^ 
guage, and she can tell where to bor¬ 
row it. 

“ Flavia is very idlc^ixnA yet very 
fond ofji’ne work ; this makers her 
often sit working in bed until noon, 
and he fold many a long story be¬ 
fore she is up; so that I need not 
tell you, lliiU: her raoriiing de¬ 
votions are not always rightly per¬ 
formed. 

“ Flavia would he a miracle of 
pietj", if she was hut half so careful 
of her soul as she is of her body. 
The rising of a pimple in her face, 
the sting of a gnat, will make her 
keep her room two or tWee days, 
and she thinks they arc vei-y rash. 
people, that do not ‘Jhke care of 
tliiuiis ill time. This^iv.ikcs her so 
very careful of her health, that she 
D 
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never tiiinks slic is well enough; and 
so oi'tr iut/ul^rnt, that she never 
can be really well. Jro that it costs 
lier a gre.!it deal in sh cping-draug/ifs 
and walcing draughts, in spirits for 
the head, in drops for the nerves, in 
cordiu/s tor the stuiiiach, and saffron 
for her tea. « 

“ If you visit Flavia on the Sun¬ 
day, you will always inet*t, good 
company, you will know wkat is 
doing in the world, you will hear 
the last lampoon, be told who wrote 
it, and who is meant by e\eiy name 
in it. You will hear what ploys 
were acted that week, which is the 
linest song in the opera, who was 
intolerable at the last assembly, and 
what games are most in fashion. 
F'lavia thinks they are atheists that 
play at cards on the Sunday, but 
she will tell you tlie nicety of all the 
games, what cards she held, how 
she played them, and the history of 
all that happened at play, us soon 
as she conies from church. If yon 
would know who ii rude and ill- 
natured, who IS vain and foppish, 
who lives too high, and who is in 
dibt. If you would know what is, 
the {[uarrel at a arlain house, (iV 
who and who are in love. If yc.u 
would know how' late Helinda conies 
home at night, what clot hi s she has 
bought, how slie locos coniplimenls, 
and what a long story she told at 
such a place. If you would know 
how cross Lucius is to his wife, 
what ill-natured things he says to 
her, when nobody hears him; if you 
would know how they hate one an¬ 
other in their hearts, though they 
appear so kind in public ; you must 
visit Flavia on the Sunday. But 
still she has so great a regard for 
the holiness of the Sunday, that she 
has turned a poor old w idow out of 
her house, as a prophane wretch, for 
having been found once mending her 
clotliis on the Sttnrfaiy night. 

“ Thus lives Flavia; and if she 
'lives ten yeijrs longer, she w'ill have 
sp'-iit abonf fifteen hundred and 
sixty Sundays after this manner. 
She will have worn about two 


hundred difi'creiit suits of clothes. 
Out of this thirty years of her life, 
fifteen of them will have bo'^n dis¬ 
posed of in bed ; and of the remaiii- 
iiig-fifteen, about fourteen of them 
will have been consumed in caliiig, 
drinking, dressing, visitiiiir, conver¬ 
sation, reading and hearing plays 
ai1d romances, at operas, asseni- 
hhes, halls, and diversions. For 
you may reckon all the time that 
she is up, thus spent, exeejft about 
an hour and half, tliat is disposed 
of at church most Sundays iu the 
year. With great iiiaiuigeineiit, and 
under mighty rules of economy, she 
will hace spent slity hundred 
pounds upon heiself, bating only 
some shillings, crou'iis, or half 
crowns, tlial liavo gone from her in 
accidental charities. 

“ I shall not take ujioii me to say, 
that it is impossible Uiv Fhn ia to be 
saved ; but thus much must he said, 
that she has no groirads from Sciip- 
tuie to think she is iu the way of 
salvation. For her whole life is in 
direct opposition to all {hane tempers 
and practices which the gosjiel has 
made necessarv to salvation.” 


To the Editor of the Jli mcmbranccr. 
SiK, 

Although I regularly receive your 
Work with the other Monthly I’lib- 
lications, it was not till' a day or 
two ago that I pcreeiveit the intro- 
diictiun of my name into your co¬ 
lumns—and in coiisecjueiice 1 beg 
to oiler, e.7i passant, an observation 
or two on your remaiks. 

Upon tlie subject of Lectureships, 
or the attempt now making by a 
High Chnrch party' to suppress 
them, 1 shall not now dwell—the 
subject is important and requires 
more consideration than my engage- 
nieuls ^vill allow me, at present, to 
give it.—at a scasoh of more leisure 
1 may call the*puhlic attention to it. 
But you have attempted to fix, pub¬ 
licly, an odium on the person and 
characters of an unoffending Clergy- 
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man, and as far as your iiiflueilfcc, 
(if a w^rk of so much acrimony and 
bigotry* can have can operate 

to iny prcjmlice ami injury, you 
Ijavp, l)y ,>onr aj)pcal to “the Ec¬ 
clesiastical Authorities,’’ indicted* 
both (fisfirace and injury. As my 
Address to my late I’ai isiiioners w^s 
«lesip;ued for them solifi/, I did not 
consider that in drawings it up, it 
was iieci’ssaPy to use clearer or more 
definite lani^uaiie than was requisite 
in order to make t/iem understand 
my meaning'—and, whatever aiidji- 
guity you or other slrangewB may 
fiiul ill it, they, (the iflbabitants itf 
t^ueenhith*) 1 presume, fuJiy know 
my allusions. When I write for tlie 
public, I endeavour so to write tliat 
the jmblic shall understand me— 
but when I address individuals, or 
delinite bodies of men, 1 address 
tiiem, or endeavour to do so, in iaa- 
<iua”e which shall be (o them both 
explicit ami intelligible.—If I suc¬ 
ceed, I care little whether by staii- 
ilei’s or intruders underslaiid me or 
not. The circumstanees to which 
1 deemed it unnecessary jiarlieidarly 
to advert were parochial events upon 
whicb my opinion had been freely 
given--'and tbough they might, and 
certainly did refer to Keclcsiastical 
practices conneeted with the I'^sla- 
iilished Gliurcli, they were far from 
involving points of doctrine. 

The imUtersto w hich allusion was 
meant were, the administration of 
the Holy Isacrament as a test or qua¬ 
lification for city honours, without 
refei'ijncc to flic character or cir¬ 
cumstances of the p-arties. To this 
must be -added the compulsion to 
read the Ilnrial Serviee, without 
abridgement ^over every corpse 
bronglit for burial. The bemg 
compelled to a compliance willi 
bot^^ of these matters, I deem a 
most grievous burden—It is little 
less tliaii deliberate lying,oand so¬ 
lemn hypocrisy. If«the Clinich re¬ 
quires, under pain of prosecution, 
that her •ministers aiHi to confound 
the good and the bad, indiscrimi¬ 
nately : then. Sir, not tht revenues 


of Canterbury shall induce me,- by 
God’s assistance, to stiy, again, as I 
haveonee bee4 eonipelleil to do, hi 
reference to a lioarv headed mis- 
ereniit, “ that it pleased Almighty 
God, of his gieat meiey, to take 
vvto himself the soul ot' our dear 
biother, her«i dejiarlc'd.” Siicli lan¬ 
guage, ^most beaiitifid when applied 
to those who die in tlie Lord,) can 
only fend, when used in r<‘rerence 
to impenitent men, to delndo the 
living, and to eomjicl Cli rgymen to 
minister before (jod with a lie in 
their right band. 

As to the administration of (he 
Lord’s Slipper to the Coiumon 
Council, as a qualification for ollice, 
—or to any man with a view siiiqdy 
to the enjoyment temporal honour 
or profit, I deem it a liornble jiros- 
titution and profanation of the ordL 
nance. 

Considering that these things are 
most awfully sinful and profane, 
and feeling that the rigour id’con¬ 
formity would compel me to their 
jierformiiiiee, 1 have determined 
iK'ver again to acccfit Preferment or 
Curacy in the Kstahlislied Cliiireli. 
I will not bring myself into the di¬ 
lemma ot violating my conscience, 
or my oath of conformity. Whetlier 
you think niy opinions well-founded 
or not, every honest man wall, I 
presume, think common honesty re- 
ipiires that my condutt should be 
governed by niy opinions. 

As to doclnnes, 1 most cordially 
and iinfeigiicdiv snbscnhe to those 
of the Kstahlislied Church. I have 
no “ scruple,’; and therefore no he¬ 
sitation to subscribe to all and 
every the 31) Ai tides. J love the 
Episcopacy oftlie Church;—(though 
1 think it would not he the less 
veiieiable or apostolic, were it less 
connected with courts and cour¬ 
tiers 0 I approve of her sjiirit and 
1 loderatioii ; 1 would notatuke from 
her an iota of her revenues, (though 
I would distribute tlic*t|t more equal- 
ly, and abolish her useless sinecures, 
and cashier her pluralists.) IA fact. 
Sir, I so •love and venerate the 

T> 2 • 
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Church as she came out of the Re¬ 
formation, that with the spirit of a 
modern refui nicr 1 ^Vuuid take her 
back to those her best and brightest 
days. * 

Although I decline any situation 
which would subject me to the cri- 
uiinal conduct I haveVdluded to, I 
yet hope to continue to oti^ciate in 
her service, both in the desk and 
pulpit, as long as my gratViitous 
services shall be acceptable to my 
friends. 

I should wonder at \our insinua¬ 
tion about iny wisdom siid choiity, 
in the allusiuii to Dr. Paley, were I 
not convinced by your remarks that 
you have not lately read his Moral 
Philosophy ; but surely your wis¬ 
dom and cbaiity are not pre-emi¬ 
nently innnifesti'd in the lashiiess 
and temerity of these remarks. 

As to Messrs. Saunders and 
Pigott, whom you have associated 
with me, I beg to say that I am in 
HO resjieet aiisweiable either for 
their conduct or their opinions— 
Ihougli of the former I really can 
see nothing to disapprove, as fai as 
you have been bis accuser. Of Mr. 
Pigott 1 am really ashamed—1 dis¬ 
approve much of his jnoeeediiigs, 
and deem them highly derogatory 
to the real dignity and usefulness of 
the ministerial character, and which 
must, 1 feel assured, fail to realize 
bis own expectations and desires. 
Such advertisements remind us of 
those of the celebrated Meilical 
Board, on the Surry side of Black- 
friars. They are both a disgrace 
to their respective . Professions— 
though, jierhaps, the wants of a 
wife and seven children will be al¬ 
lowed to oiler some mitigation of 
Mr. Pigolt’soifence. 

1 have now only to beg, in con¬ 
clusion, the insertion of this hasty 
explanation, without mutilation, in 
the next Number of your work, and 
to subscribe invsclf, 

Yollfcobodieut servant, 

I l1. C. 0‘Donnochue. 

6 , Itctfman’s Row, 

Dc^cinlf,r\0, 


P. 5>. In my hurry', (for I have 
written, atlamo enrrente,) J have 
omitted to state that I,cannot accept 
your compliment at the expense of 
trillh; 1 have no pretemjions, and 
'never preferred any, to he a ** po¬ 
pular London Lecturer." Thc'beight 
of my ambition is to be an honest 
man, a faithful minister, and a mo¬ 
derate churchuiail,acting agreeably 
to the dictates of ni^ o^'n con¬ 
science, and allowing to others the 
liberty I claim myself. If in these 
]>articuhirs “ ilir. 0‘Donno^hue is 
an exojption to all general rules," 
I can only rbgret the circumstance, 
as fur as the credit of our common 
nature is concerned, and blush for 
him who has made the assertion. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, <• 

One great advantage, and, I may 
s'riy, one chief object of your Miscel- 
kiny is, that in any clifhculty, or in 
any case occurring out of the ordi¬ 
nary line of practice, the clergyman 
(whose occupations deny him lei. 
sure, or whose inclinations give him 
no taste for einjuiiies into the nicer 
and less usual application of eccle¬ 
siastical law ;) can, as it y/ere, call 
a council of his more experienced 
and acute brethren, and request 
their o]>inions. To have the power 
of doing this is cettainly*desirable; 
whether for the purposes of obtain, 
ing advice, or even for the ^rati- 
lication of curiosity upon profes¬ 
sional points. 

I hope. Sir, that with these views 
I shall not be deemed an unfair in¬ 
truder upon your pa^es, in submit¬ 
ting to your correspondents the fol¬ 
lowing case, and requesting them to 
suggest to me the most correct Ifiode 
of procijeding. It is^ certainly a case 
out of the usual course ; and though 
the points on which 1 wish to be in¬ 
formed come, perhaps, qnder the 
denomination of curious, rather than 
importantf yet it may interest from 
its novelty, and the opinions of my 
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more learned brethren will s^rve 
as a guide, not only to me, but also 
to tlie^ouuger clergy, in any simi- 
lar occurrence. 

A widow lady (recently an inha-> 
bitaiit of my parish) informed me 
that h?r soii-in>law had been drown¬ 
ed near Leghorn. His body was 
washed on shore, and, (according lo 
what she states to be the practice 
of the courAry in such instances,) 
was bui'ned *. The ashes were col¬ 
lected, and are shortly to be sent 
home to her in an urn. She desires 
to know whether I should hayve any 
objection to perform ever them the 
funeral service. The case was new, 
and I desired a short time to consi¬ 
der. There does not appear to me, 
1 confess, any solid objection lo it. 
But I wish lo avail myself of your 
advice, and that of your correspond¬ 
ents. The eortfWfr 4’jurisdiction clear¬ 
ly docs not extend to it. Tlicrefore 
the questions tSlat occur to me are 
these: 

1st. Am I justified in performing 
the service over these remains—they 
having already, in a manner, receiv¬ 
ed the funeral rites according to the 
custom of the country in which they 
were found ? 

• 2dly. If I am justified in so doing, 
is it not my duty to require some 
certificate from the consul at Leg¬ 
horn, or cAher otficial person, both 
to render the register a legal evi¬ 
dence of fhe decease of the iiidivi. 
dual in question—and also to assure 
me, that he did copie by bis death 
in such a manner, as not to bring him 
withitt the rubrical causes of exclu¬ 
sion from Christian burial 1 

3dly. Supposing such certificate 
to be refused, can I safely decline 
performing th« service, till it shall 
be procured ? 


• Tlie general practice in Italy, I have 
understood, to be the bnrning qF bodies 
in quick lime, by which no aihes would, 
I should imagine, be left. There may, 
however, be a deviation in the cases of 
bodies found on the sea sliore. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents may be able 
to inform me upon this custonf. 


You will, perhaps, consid<;r these 
questions as fastidiously raised ; but 
you must beat;in mind, that doubts 
occur, and that directions are ne-* 
cessary, not to'the skilful, but to 
the unskilful. Amongst which lat¬ 
ter is to be classed * 

Your obedient humble servant, 

A Curate. 

f 

I Also take this opportunity of 
enquiring whether there exists any 
prohibition against hells and steeples 
being attached to dissenting ciiapels 
and meeting-houses, and if there 
does exist any such [iroiiibition, 
where it is to be found. I have 
been assured that they are prohibit¬ 
ed, and as a proof, iia\ c been chal¬ 
lenged to recollect any instance of 
their being used. At first 1 was 
desirous to refer ihcir disuse to the 
«I<I sectarian horror of the “ stee¬ 
ple-house but upon reflection, 
this does not seem to me a satisfac- 
tory reason in these times, when 
many dissenting ministers are aping 
the clergymen of the Established 
Church—mounting the silk gown 
—and thrusting tliemselves uninvi¬ 
ted upon his riglit hand in every 
funeral, in which one of their flock 
is carried to the church-yard. 

Dec. 10,1822. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

The encloseil extract from the 
Gloucester Journal appears to me 
worthy of insertion in your valuable 
publication. The signature Cleri- 
ciis does not designate your occa¬ 
sional correspondent 

Cler. Gloc. 

“ To the Editors of the Gloucester 
Journal. 

Gentlemen, 

** Permit me to ofi’er Jo your read¬ 
ers a few observaliohs, on an oc¬ 
currence which, as it is of a public 
nature, so cught it to be submitted 
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to the ordeal of public examination 
and inquisition. There is a prac¬ 
tice which, I understand, has of late 
become very general in this city and 
its vicinity, for persons, doubtless 
with the most laudable intentions, 
and under the influence of the most 
pious impressions, to cii’tulatc print¬ 
ed addresses from house to house, 
accompanied W'ith oral instruction by 
way of exposition. These addi^esses 
appear to be designed for general 
and specific purposes, and are partly 
directed to the heads of families, 
and partly adapted to the capacities 
of domestics. The language in which 
they are written, independent of the 
instructions which they contain, is 
principally in commendation of 
the Bible Society; and therefore 
their distribution may be supposed 
to be sanctioned by that Society. 

“ These facts, which I venture to 
introduce through the medium of 
your Paper, do not rest on casual 
information ; nor should 1 have ob¬ 
truded iny reflections upon them, if 
they had not fallen under my own 
observation. Without pausing to 
examine the policy or impolicy of 
such a proceeding, or the expedi¬ 
ency of unauthorized dictation on 
subjects of spiritual importance, I 
beg to assert, that such a system of 
intrusion is indefensible on other 
groundvS; and that the principle 
never can be maintained, that stran¬ 
gers may interrupt with impunity 
the privacy of families, break in 
upon the retreat of domestic life, 
and enforce the involuntary adop¬ 
tion of opinions, wliigh may be un. 
seasonable, if not objectionable. 
Is’or is it to be supposed, that every 
master has a couditional, and nut 
an absolute controul over his own 
family, and may not at his own dis¬ 
cretion, select and approve that 
which he deems most important for 
their beiulit and iu>truction. 

“ Permit me also to add, that, 
were such a.^stem as this support¬ 
ed and saoctkjned, in the disseuiina- 
tioti Of religious princijdes, it might 
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with equal propriety be extended 
in favour of the diffusion o[ every 
other: and the same plan of domi¬ 
ciliary inquisition might, if carried 
to an extent, furnish a pretext for 
tile admission of every insidious as¬ 
sailant, or open aggressor. «• 

Whether the jireseiit age of uni¬ 
versal toleration will justify tiiese 
proceedings or not, I do not jire- 
tend to determine ; hut-1 beg leave 
to submit, that they are by no 
means authorized by that Volume 
of Inspiration, which, as it is so iii- 
dustrioijslv circulated, ought to be 
more particularly consulted as a 
standard and rule of aotitfii. I need 
not appeal to many obvious and 
well-known, passages, in support of 
this opinion. 

“ In thus stating my humble sen¬ 
timents on a subject of public no¬ 
toriety, I should be sorry to be ac¬ 
cessary in widening the breach which 
already too unhappily disunites the 
Christian Church; nor by any means 
to trespass on the department of the 
Bible Society, for wliose excellent 
intentions (independent of the means 
employed) 1 entertain a high re¬ 
spect. At the same time, 1 feci in¬ 
clined to deprecate that precipita¬ 
tion of judgment, and impetuosity 
of zeal, which induces the inexperi¬ 
enced and unauthorized Ix) tamper 
and interfere in the religious inte¬ 
rests of society ; and with deference 
I contend, that harmony and unani¬ 
mity, without which Religion is un¬ 
substantial and Christianity nominal, 
will he most effectually attained by 
individual moderation and lorhear- 
aiice; and by the repressing, instead 
of indulging, that feeling which 
prompts man to step out of his 
own sphere, ami to hYcak the order 
of society, for the undefined and 
uncertain hope of benefiting man¬ 
kind. 

'I am. Gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

Clericus, 

Clouet star, Nov. IS, 1822, 
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SACRED POETRY.- 

ON THE BE4UTY OF CREATION. 

Had the rich earth been only made 
Her creatures’ various wants to aid ; 

Had Heaven so framed the w'nole, 

That one wide, Hat, unshaded ^lain, 
Self-warmed, and self-bedewed with rain. 

Had fed each living soul: 

Due still our grateful praise would be. 

Almighty Architect, to Thee, 

, For nature’s bounteous plan : 

But, oh ! what raptures of delight 
Creation’s fair emliellished sight 
Calls forth from wondering man! 

What superfluity of love 
•Descends in beauty from above ! 

What harmony around 
Attuftes the breathing earth and sky, 

And swells, in murmuring majesty. 

Through all the blue profound ! 

How colour pours upon the scene 
Her altering shades of sunny green ! 

H ow the grey rocks on high, 

Streaked by the cataract’s wintry course. 

Or shattered by the thunder’s force. 

In gathering darkness lie! 

* 

Yon softer hill, beneath the rock, 

Half-covered by the whitening flock 
* That roams its verdant side. 

With seeming exultation sees 
The natijral diadem of trees 
Run round it, deep and wide. 

And oh ! that sweet uprising shower, ' 

Balm breathed from herb, and I'ruit, and flower! 

When, bright with April dew, 

The»landscape gleams, and arched above 
The pictured pledge of heavenly love 
Spans the whole vernal view. 

Who here can lose, with blinded sense. 

The h^am of pure benevolence i 
To rais% the human heart 
To HIM who framed this balanced globe. “ 
''Twas girded with so fair a robe, 

Twas graced with matchless art.. 
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That Hand of heavenly art is here. 

Where, down the winding vale, appear 
The roofs of rustic straw; 

And spiral wreaths of airy blue 
Mount from the peaceful cottage, true 
To beauty’s native law« 

That Hand»of heavenly art bestows 
The mingled light, the life that flows. 

Where nature’^ fountains play; 

When the morn w&kes their misty stream. 

Or evening’s yellow lustres gleam 
Along their fading way. 

That Hand of heavenly art is seen 
Brightest in virtue’s eye serene, 

AVhere truth and fondness dwell— 

What angel mind can picture thee. 

Thou vision of tranquillity ' 

What tongue presume to tell? 

Hodgson's Sacred Leisure, p.l33. 


Blest God of Mercy, w'hose relenting ruth 
Yet spares my manhood, as it spared my youth. 

Oh, still vouchsafe thy presence to my soul, 

And rouse its virtues, as thy seasorys roll! 

—Breathe all the softness of the balmy spring. 
Attune my lyre of hope and joy to sing; 

Wake the young verdure of the woodland scene. 
And cast thy silent sunshine o’er the green. 

So shall thy love, to nature not confined, , 

Reflect its radiant image from the mind. 

Touched by the genial light, that mind shall rise 
On beams of adoration to the skies; 

Mount with the dews in worship to their God, 

And reach with fragrant incense His abede. 

-—Nor shall the ripening warmth of summer want 
The poor,.weak tribute that this voice can grant: 
Not unimproved the sultry noon shall fly. 

Nor man be blind to Heaven’s unclouded eye. 

Laid in some branching wood where sun-beams play 
O’er the cool waters with a glittering ray. 

Pleased will I muse of His benign command. 
Whose goodness guards the wonders of His hand. 
^More grateful yet, at Autumn’s golden hour. 

My votive song shall praise his varied powfer; 
When, from the bosom of the teeming earth. 

Start hidden life and plenty into birth; 

When blooming grapes tbmr luscious store distil. 
And yellow harvests nod on every kill. 
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—Tliou too, magniBcent, severe, sablimc. 

Reflective winter, wisdom’s hallowed time! 

Whether, without, th^ frost-bound realms,we roam, 

•Or spread within the heartfelt feast of home; 

Round the bright heartli in listening circle sit. 

Charmed with some flowing vein of virtuous wit; 

Some choice secure frbm Johnson’s blameless page. 

Some favoured burst of I)rjden’g#nobler rage; 

WJiat gifts are thine!—but holiter gifts than these 
' The good, the thoughtful, at this hour may seize ; 

Gifts of Almighty grace, vouchsafed to all 
Who humbly listen to their Saviour’s call. 

And join o’er Bethlehem’s roof the raptured song. 

Echoing frofti thence the courts of Heaven along. 

While Angel lips reveal Redemption’s plan, 

“ Glory to God on high! on earth good will to man!” 

Hodgson s Sacred Leisure, 146. 


* REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons hy Jonathan Walton, B.D. 
(of) Trinity College, (Cam¬ 
bridge,) Rector of Birdhrook. 
In two Volumes. Hutchard, 1822. 

Sound and necessary doctrine, 
and easy and perspicuoub language, 
are the great qualiflcations in the 
pAjacher, whose oflice is to address 
a congregation of villagers, and wlio 
is indueed*«to make his discourses 
public for the purposes of domestic 
instruction^, The discussions of in¬ 
tricate questions of theology is ne¬ 
cessary to establish and contirm the 
principles of the student, and may 
attract I he attention of the general 
reader: but it is the inculcation of 
essential truths, of truths of which 
the belief is necessary to salvation, 
and of which th^ cordial reception is 
the purest principle of a righteous 
practice, that forms the necessary 
institution of Christian man in every 
sort and condition of life; and that 
man does but ctyiipromise art, once 
bis judgment and his duty, who per¬ 
plexes his hearers with doctrines of 
ditficult and doubtful interpretation, 
in which they have little or no con¬ 
cern, or deceives them wittf fine lan¬ 
guage, which however it may excite 
Bemsmbkancbb, No. 49. 


their admiration, will neither inform 
tlieir understanding, nor improve 
their practice, nor confirm their faith. 

These faults cannot be imputed tp 
Mr. Walton: in the charge of a 
secluded parish in the country, he 
addresses his hearers on matters of 
the last importance, in a style 
always plain and correct, often 
deeply and earnestly impressive, in¬ 
structing them in truths, of which it 
is perilous to be ignorant, and en¬ 
forcing duties which no man can 
neglect and be saved. In such dis¬ 
courses it would be unnatural to ex¬ 
pect any elaborate investigation of 
controverted doctrincs.Tlie preacher 
assumes the truth which has been 
established in more appropriate 
places than the village pulpit; and 
while he reflects with just censure 
on many of the prevailing errors of 
the day, which have infected the 
village not less than the town, be 
admonishes his hearers with a voice 
which is better than thaf^ of the 
polemic, that they are men who have 
been admitted into co^nant with 
God in baptism, who areengagedto 
fulfil the conditions of the covehhnt, 
and who as 4hey have hope in God’s 
promues, must prepare to raider 
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the account of their works. He in¬ 
sists fully Sind fairly’upon the great 
doctrines of religion; contirniing aiul 
adorning hs persuasive argument 
with numerous quotations oi Scrip¬ 
ture, and enforcing tip; several mo¬ 
tions and principles of religious 
obedience. ^ 

“ The following Sermon!*, haviii'g, with 
two or three exceptions, hcen delivered to 
plain coniitry congregation'*, are to be con¬ 
sidered not as pretending in tlic least de- 
giee to the character of learned disquisi¬ 
tions on points ot theological ieqiiiry, but 
only as piactical expositions of >Scii|)tuial 
tinth, conveyed as much as possible in 
Ncnptural language. The anthoi’s aim and 
plan iiavc been to explain, in as easy a 
manner as the nature of each subject ad¬ 
mitted, the words of inspiration, and then 
to show the practical application of Iheiii: 
or in other words, to eiifoicc the obligation 
of moral duties, by establisliiiig them upon 
Chiistian piinriples, the only Just and 
sound foundation on which they cun stand. 
In no other way, be conceives, can the 
minister of Cbi ist be said properly to fulfil 
his divine Master’s coniinaud, and to exe¬ 
cute the commission he has icccivcd to 
‘ prcacli the Gospel.’ ” 

Each volume is said to contain a 

connected series of discourses 
the connection is not very plain nor 
is it very necessary. It is snttieient 
that all the discourses contain truths 
** of infinite value,” combined with 
practical exhortations : and however 
the execution may vary, the subject 
is always important, and worthy of 
a Christian preacher and a Christian 
congregation. If the titles of the 
several sermons he copied from the 
table of cofi'ents, and an analysis of 
some of the Sonnoas with ajipro- 
priatc extracts be adiled, the reader 
will be enabled to form Ids own 
judgment of the value of these 
volumes, and some hints may be 
suggested to those wlioarc engage, d 
“ in prcparction for the duty of 
public iKstruction,” notless valuable 
than those which are found in the 
Skeletons 0 Sermons, or Iforee IIo- 
militicicc, vs the work is now de¬ 
scribed, by a title at once more dig¬ 
nified, more corisislen* wilb good 
feelMg and good taste, and le.ss 
^liabla to tlic severe unimad'trsious 


Literature. 

I. The Authority and Importance 
of the Scriptures: namely, 1, 'I'heir 
authority as Inspired Writings ; and 
2. Their profitableness for doctrine, 
Seproof, correction, and instruction 
in righteousness, to be enforced with 
all authority by the Minister, and 
received with becoming reverence by 
the people. 

“ My brethren, if tliis be the duty iii- 
ciini!)(-nl upon us, the ini!ii'<ttTS of Ciirisr, 
and witiicli, it is we tinst, our endcavoiii<, 
liowevcr imperfectly to fulfil, in humble 
dependence upon the aul of jmn whom we 
seive, and witliyut which, ‘ who is suffi¬ 
cient for these things?’—then consider, I 
bescecli yon, how you, to whom this word 
IS sent, me mteiested in this matter, and 
what is your duty. For what purpose hath 
God been pleased in mercy to reveal his 
will, and for wliat end is the preaching of 
the word committeil unto us, but for joiir 
s'aUcs, that you, know iig the holy Sciip- 
tui'cs, may become ‘ wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Ji'siis.’ It 
is your duly then to receive with thankful¬ 
ness and ‘meekness the ingiafted woid 
whicli is able to save your soulsand both 
by reading and licarmg to impicss its 
truths on your minds, that they may be 
effectual on your conduct. While we en¬ 
deavour in siiiceiity to set bcfoie yon the 
doctrines of religion as they are delivered 
to ns, we do not desire you to take them 
011 our sole authority, but ac wish and 
desire yon to imitaie the conduct of tlic 
Bereans, who iire recoulcd to ‘have ic- 
coived the woid witli all readiness of mind, 
and scaiclied theScnptines. lady, whether 
these things aie so.’ ‘Take heed what 
and how ye lieal^ then my brethren, and 
‘ seaich tlic Sciiptiiies.’ Whatsoever doc- 
tiiiu’s they contain, embrace them; vvliat- 
hoever errors they lepiove, avoid tla'in ; 
whatsoever vices they correct, flee fiom 
them ; wliat.soever instruction they give, 
leeeive it iind walk ace>»rding to it. Thus 
will ye ligiitly improve the inestimahic 
adraiitjge which tlie Lord God liatli be¬ 
stowed upon yon and be blessed in your 
deed. Then will both ministers and people 
Inive c^use to rejoice together in this life, 
and hereafter will mllet around the tliione 
with exn! tat lull, having the answer of a 
good eonscienee, that they fiave hearkened 
to the voice of the Lon!, and obeyed his 
woid which was given them, that they 
might kncMv and do Ins will.” P, W. 

II. The original Constitution and 
Fall oj idun ; who was diiitiiiguishcd 
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abovewther creatures in the ninn- 
lUT of Ills creation, in the power 
which he rei eiieci: and in his ex¬ 
altation in the image of God, of 
whicii the nature is explained, as is* 
also flie cliange which sin has 
wrought, and the assurance of re*, 
toration through the meicv ol Go(l. 
To this,and to some other discomses 
in these, volumes are annexed re¬ 
ferences to writings, of which the 
authority and iheoi thodoxy are not 
> umpu stiuiiuhle, and irom which the 
quotations add nothing of fol’ce or 
beauty to Mr, Walton’s own style of 
i’oiiiposition.’ They are not tlie 
sources from which Mr. Walton has 
derived his tlieology, or which he 
would recoinmend to the attention 
of the student. 

in. 7’//c tioo-fold Nature of 
Man: eompounded of body and of 
soul, a suhject^hardly adapted to 
pai'othial or domestic iiistnictioii. 

IV. The Dclugft and saj'ity in 
the Ark. 

V. The Call of Abram. 

VI. Abraham offering Isaac. 

The severe trials, t!ie suhmissioii, 

the sled fastness and perseverance 
of the patriarc h, are eloquently and 
affectingly exhibited, with frequent 
refeicnees to Bishoji Hall. 'I'he 
gracious ^iiler|iositioii of (iod is 
also insisted upon, ami the discourse 
is eoiielunq^l with a reeommeudatioii 
of submission and obeelience, and 
an illnsti ulioii of the pow er of faitii. 
The reader will pilitieipate in the 
fecUnjjs ascribed to the father of the 
faithful ill the inoment of Uisliercest 
agony. 

“ Having thus coiti|ilotcd tlic ainiirnful 
Iirepaiatiiins, at Jc'ii;>tli tiie liie.ideii dis- 
elusiiic inii.sl be made. Abruliani, dunbt- 
le>>s willi a voice of deep soriow, but also 
of holy resignation to the will of liod, re- 
ve.ils fo Isaac the divine eonunaiid. ‘ Alas, 
Illy son,’ he would say; ‘ 1 have led thee 
hither, and thou .sc^st the altar whieli 1 
have prepared, and tliJti art the laiiih 
which God requires to be sacriticed upon 
it! Thy life so dear to me must now he 
taken away ; by these hands which have so 
often been stretched out for tby support, 
must thy blood be ponred out. So God 
wills ami 1 must obey ! yet, my sou, fear 


not. Halil God blessed thee ? yea, and 
thou slialt be blessed. He calls thee no 
suffer now lliat tiioii maye.st be glorified. 
'I'hoiigh the file of tife a'tar consume tlice, 
thou shalt not ntteily peiisli. God, that 
God who hatli been the guide and pro- 
tertor of thy iVher Intlieito, will remem¬ 
ber his covenant. Even now I believe 
that hispiomisc vm!1 be fn'.filled, and that 
thoii wilt^be ic'stoK'd in some way, and at 
some iflme or other, to fulfill the word 
wliieli the Lord s|).ike coiireining thee.’ 
'I'tie pious and obedient son of tins father 
of the faithful, stibinits hiniself at once to 
his thus divinely appointed fate, and re¬ 
signs himself witlioiit a niiirnicr into the 
hands of God, to be dealt with according 
to Ins will.” 1*. too. 

VII. The appiarance of the Mes¬ 
siah in great humiliti/ prophesied. 
He did iiidec'd ticeordiiig to the pro¬ 
phecy appear iii weakness, in such 
weakness as was ealenlated rather to 
repel lliaii to all fact believers and 
diseijiles. From the prophetic 
character and real history of Christ, 
the preacher proceeds to eonsidef 
the grounds iijion which he was re- 
Jectetl by tlieJews, and upon wliieU 
lie is disregardetl and neglected in 
the prcscMit day. 

“ The I ii'.eis of tlie Jews, the Scribes 
an<l l*lui isees were oirended at iiiiii. Their 
ciroiieoiis e.rprvliUwii$ had been raised 
high and in pioporlion \v,t-< l.ie disappuiiit- 
iiieiit which they expeiivneed, when they 
MW file appeal aiice of Jesus, and his 
deslitiite and mean eoiidition , when they 
diew near to him and hu.ird*lii.s plain and 
.serious and liimibliiig mode of teaching, 
and Ins severe lessons of justice auJ righ- 
te(nisne.ss and purity and peace : when 
th(‘y heard in shoit not one woid 
flattering to their national pnde and preju¬ 
dices ; hut oil the conti.iiy awful rails to 
repenlanoc, mortifying di scriptions of 
their own nnwoitiiinesH, and appalling de- 
iiiineiations of appioaeliiiig wrath and 
destriictiuii! Theiefoie instead of being 
gratified with all that excellence of true 
religion,—that grace and truth, which 
sliune foith in tiie person of Jesus; that 
pci'feclion of virtue which he manifested 
ill all his actions, they saw in him ‘ no 
beauty that they should desire him.’ 
Even in the niiiiiber, variety-and mi\iesty 
of hia miracles, they beljold only the 
power of the evil spirit and the woiliS of 
darkness. S(^ that in all that Jesinr did 
there was not any thing that was agree¬ 
able to their worldly and corrupt vie^ws 
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and wishes, and therefore they heeded him 
not: they turned away^and believed not 
in him. Their hearts were hardened, 
against the convictions of conscience and 
the force of truth.” P. 117. 

To those, who are yet in the bondage 
of this world, ' whose G^d is their belly, 
whose glory is their shatue, and who onind 
only earthly things’ who are' conformed to 
this world', and mind only theb portion 
in it,—religion, the pure, holy, hlhiihling 
religion of the Gospel, has no charms. 
They feel no interest in it when presented 
to them. It is too opposite to their sinful 
inclinations, their worldly prejudices, 
their fondness for and high estimation of 
the pomp and pride of life, to be received 
with satisfaction and approbation. They 
are unwilling to be tliwaitcd in their evil 
ways, and their minds arc set upon vanity; 
and therefore in their eyes the blessed 
Redeemer, who hath come into the world 
to save tliem from destruction, * bath no 
form nor comeliness, and when they see 
him there is no beanty that they should 
desire him.’ 

“ Alas ! my brethren, to think how 
tnany there are who thus live, regardless 
of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, 
of the means of grace and of the hope of 
glory; whom no promises can draw with 
the cords of love; no tlireatenings can 
waken from their blind and stupified con* 
dition ; who live without faith, act with¬ 
out reflection, and die without hope; who 
take no heed unto their ways ; and at last 
perish without having laid up for them¬ 
selves any good foundation against the 
time to come ; who know as little about 
Christ, and feel as little interest in him, 
and take a% little concern about their 
present state, and the prospects they have 
before them, as if theic were no world 
except the present, nothing to be hoped 
for or feared.” P. 122. 

VIII. The suffering Redeemer: 
asuflercr in body, and familiar with 
grief of mind ; a source of consola¬ 
tion, and an example of patient 
obedience. 

IX. The triumph of grace. The 
abundance of sin, Rom. v. 20. is 
contrasted with the superabundance 
of grad^, and a didicult and deli¬ 
cate question commonly misunder- 
stood, and of importance to be 
rightly appMbended, is Judiciously 
tresCted. 

X. RedempUon tkrtueh Christ* 

of origtnd captivity 
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and of the subsequent redeinptioa 
is explained, and the whole' is thus 
improved. 

“ While we thus feel as we cAight to do 
the favour that has been shewed ns, and 
the benefitB whereof, unless we have be- 
lit'vcd in vain, we are made partakeis, let 
ns not for a moment forget the part we 
have to peiToim in return. This is the 
iiifercnee, winch, in cverj instance the 
inspired Apostles drew, and wiiich they 
taught in all the Churches, that if Jesus 
Christ died for us, we ought to live unto 
him; that our sense of his sufferings for us 
should’be shewn by our obedience to his 
laws. ‘ Ye art: not your own, for are 
bought with a price,' said .Saint Paul to 
Christians : ‘ therefore glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit, wliieii are God's.’ 
But how ran we glorify God unless we 
strive to honour him always, and by all 
moans : and to live to bis glory by mani¬ 
festing our cuiitinual desire to do all those 
things, which are acceptablcTin his sight. 
‘ Ye arc my friends,’ said our Redeemer 
himself, ‘ if ye do whalkoever I have com¬ 
manded you.’ And again : * Herein is 
iny Father glorified, that ye hear much 
fruit,’ O then, let us endeavour to 
‘ walk worthy of God, who hath called us 
to his kingdom and glory: worthy* of the 
Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in 
every good work.’ Here lies our <|uty and 
our coiifideiice, that * in simplicity and 
godly sinceiity, not with fleshly wisdom’ 
wc have our conversation in the world : 
and that to our ‘ faith we add virtue’ ‘ and 
follow peace with all men -ttiid holiness 
without which no man ran see the Lord, 
looking diligently lest any man fail of the 
grace of God.’ Have we''beeii indeed 
wonderfully redeemed from destruction, 
let us ‘ stand fast iii the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not en¬ 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage. 

“ That we have indeed been made free 
must be proved by our conduct being such 
as becomes the servants of him who hath 
redeemed us. We must fulfil our appoint¬ 
ed duties in every staticn and relationship 
of life. Such is the admirable exhortation 
which Saint Peter gives to Christians: 
* As freCf says he, ‘ and not using your 
liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as 
the servants of God Honour all men: 
love the brotlie/'hood: fear God: honour 
the King.’ 

Tims shall we glorify the LonI our 
Redeemer upon earth; and we shall one 
day reap the full fruits of that ransom, 
which heliatb paid down for ns, J»y re- 
edving n oteival inheritnice, 
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a^d nndefiled, aiid that fadeth not 
away, roaerved in hearen*for us.” 1*. 175. 

XI. Christ our Redeemer from 
this tail •world. XII, Humble ie- 
iieocrs encemrazed. 

** There arc two points here offi . jd to 
our attention, both ot' tiie til most iinpoft* 
ance to be understood. The tirst is tlie 
necessity of humility towards the eoidial 
and joyful aCreptance of the salvation 
offered i1i the Go.spel. The second, the 
4luty of seeking God in the mamior therein 
proposeil, in order to the atla'mment of 
> that salvation as the exceeding great le- 
ward,” P. 198. , 

In coaffyrmity with tiiis plan, the 
fatal iiiiiieiice of ^rride is described 
and cuutrastcd with the.bciielils of 
humility. 

XI. Qualities requisite in CJirist's 
folioivcrs. XI. Christ's people the 
seed of Abraham, and the heirs of 
the promises. Abraham made his 
choice with a ftdl assurance of its 
heavenly meaning and import: and 
Christians (a less ambiguous and 
objectionable denomination than 
ChrisCs people) who are children 
of Abraliain must follow him in his 
great.princi|)le of faith, in temper 
and in conduct. 

• XII. Christians must conduct 
themselres as becometh the Gospel 
of Christ* Tlie conduct of Chris- 
tians is justly explained of their 
citizeuhhi^, and that citizenship 
must be approved by the tinity of 
their priiitiple, of their purjwse, 
and of their obeditnee to Christian 
laws. Happy in every respect 
woulQ it be for the Church of Christ 
if these proofs of Christian citizen, 
ship were more generally exhibited, 
and there were less occasion for the 
just expostulaAion and complaint of 
the preacher. 

“ oh! how much deficiency is there 
not in this respect: what contradiction to 
professions made what forgetfblness of 
duties commanded: wha| an entire unlike, 
ness seen to the character of good Chris, 
tians and fellow citizens with tlie Saints. 
See instead of that unity of spirit and 
mind which ought to prevail, what nnme- 
foos divisions and dispersions divide the 
city ; and of which the great enemy of 
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souls takes advantage, and in which he 
exults because lie knows, tliat in such 
things lies his Lest hope and his greatest 
advantage. By thes« he hopes to conquer. 

** 'Hien, again, instead of all striving 
together for the faith, what a difference of 
principle is b,^held! How many vaiioiis 
and contradictory notions of wliat is to be 
believed '. How many grievous delusione 
set up to be followed after! How many 
blind Arors fallen into ! 

“ And as to the obedience wliich ought 
to be every where and at all times shewn, 
is it not plain, too sadly evident, how 
grievously many who call tliemselves 
Christians otfeiid against the laws of tliek 
Redeemer's kingdom, transgress the Imly 
ordinances and live in the daily commissMm 
of crimes against his Majesty and iu the 
practice of all iniquity. 

My brethren, arc not tliese things 
even so? (> then take heed unto your¬ 
selves, look well unto your own ways, 
lest ye fall into the wanie state of guilt and 
condemnation, hi ever forget the engage¬ 
ments yon arc under to ‘ coutmuc Christ's 
faithful suldieis and servants unto your 
life's end:’ and as ye would continue in 
his love and be saved by him, aim at the 
possession of all those graces, which ought 
to distingiijsii his piHiple. Shew yom- 
selves Cliiistiaiis indeed by living in all 
holy coiiveisatitvii and i!odiiness. Be it 
your endeavour by the grace of (ioii to 
‘ keep tlie unity of tlic sjmit in the bond 
of peace.’ Be united and failbfiil and 
iipiighl and obedient, and you will be 
happy and our joy will be full. We shall 
riyoice over you in the Lord.” P. 254 . 

XVI. Cla'istians must walk u\or. 
thp of the calling of (fitd: i. e. iu 
a manner worthy of bis goodness, 
for which their obedience can only 
prove their gratitude: of liis image 
to which they have been restored, 
and of the heavenly hope, which iu 
offered to their acceptance. 

XVII. Repentance and thejndg. 
ment to come. XVIII. The Resur¬ 
rection of Jesus an assurance of 
the future judgment, whicli is proved 
from the arguments of reason, the 
dictates of conscience, and the 
necessity of retribution : and from 
the Scriptural evidence conveyed 
in parables and in more express 
declarations. The assurance is also 
confirmed by the resurrection of 
Chrbt to wtiich he himself apf^aled, 
And the subject is practically jm- 
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proved b\ insisting on the necessity 
ot‘ repentance Hiul fnSth. 

XdX. Mankind exhorted to im¬ 
prove the season of grace. This is 
an ellrne^t and forcible discourse 
on a hulijcct of tlie^Jast interest 
and importance. It is the hope (d‘ 
every Christian tliat (Jod may be 
found throuiih Christ, by wh^nn ne 
have been instnicled and rec«in- 
cilcd, ami it is therefore his duty to 
im|)ro\c tlie oppoitunities, which 
without iniprocement may be taken 
an ay. 

“ Let not the f»racions invitation which 
is tinis given to yon from the Father of 
iiicrcics, 1(0 ho.inl by yon, biotin on, in 
vuiii. It is given for the sake of yoiii iiti- 
iiioital souls, anil for your eveilasting tiap- 
|)iness. t) lotloot upon yoiir own unwor- 
tliiiioss and Go<i’s iiitiiiitc goodness. Flow 
inniiniorablo arc* the transgressions of every 
one liv ng! How undeserving of the lea-t 
of Ins ineioics; yet here he assures all who 
truly seek him, of abmulant paiilon, of 
entire foigiveuossl Even now, ‘ while it is 
called to day, harden not yonr hoails.’ 
Ho not delay, hesitate not; nor liitlp with 
tlio ilivnie goodness. The si-ason of giaoe 
is jiassiiig fiom you, and eaiinot be ro- 
eallotl. 'Die ‘ time is short.’ ‘ For what 
Is yoiii life? It is even a vapour, that ap- 
peaietli for a little while, and then vanisli. 
etli aw,IV.’ O ttieii ‘seek the LoiH, while 
he may be ftiund, call upon him, wliile he 
is near.’ Thankfully leceive and mipiovo 
hiS aiiMijiiig goodness, and let it be your 
eoiitiiiii.d eiulc.ivoiii, by the giace ot'Gad, 
to ‘ tollow Inm fully,’ to live imto him, .iiid 
to shew fortii the piaisc of hiiii, who h.it!: 

‘ called IIS to his kingdom and glory.’ 
'ri.ii' will ye ‘ lay np for yoiirselves a good 
foiiiidatioiiagainst the timeto come,and lay 
hold on eteiiiai life.’ The favour of a re- 
eijiiciled God will he sliewed to you in all 
tlic ehaiigmg .scenes of life, ‘ at the lumr 
of death, and in the clay of judgment.’" 
V. 3/3. 

W. The awful danger of neg- 
leeting the salvation offered. XXI. 
Christians to cultivate truth and 
holiness. » XXll. The blessedness of 
him that endureih to the end, XXUl. 
Christians be imitators of the 
divine perfcations. XXIV. Chris¬ 
tians'to beware of grieving the 
Holt/ Spirit. The nature of the 
sealing of the Holy Spirit is ex. 


plained from Archbishop Sharpt.s^ 
and the time of redemption is in- 
teijiielcd of eternal life: the spirit 
is pradically shewn to he f^rievecl 
liy iiegh’clinjg the means of grac-e 
am( of iioiiuess, and by the sjiuit 

tV-'a worldly miiul. 

XW. The cimduct of Christians 
in the prospect of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, The text'is 1 l*et. I. 
xiii. in wliicli the word <pspoiAcvr,ii trans¬ 
lated “that is to be bronglit,'’ a|>- 
pears to denote t!ie knowledue al¬ 
ready ivomauiiiicated by the Cospel, 
rather than the prosjicct and hope 
“ of hetter tliing;s to coeie.”^ 

XXVI. The Christian ntinister’s 
prayerfor his people. 

'J’he second voliiiiie contains near¬ 
ly the same ninnber of diseouise-s 
a.s the lir.st, witli the addition of 
four ocea.siomil stTrnous, 

I. /ill fill consequences of presump¬ 
tuously neglecting C'od's ward. Tlie 
pi’iiic'ipal siiliject is the most awful 
iast.inee of presiimptnons indiffer¬ 
ence upon record, the conduct ot 
Jehoiakiiii when the prophecies of 
Jercmiali were read before him, 
which the jirophet affccfinoly de- 
si'g;ii.iles in the few solimii wortls : 

“ V'et lliey were not afraid.” Tlu. 
proaclu'r considers the circimistan- 
ccs of the hisloiy, and fi\jfcibl\ ap¬ 
plies them, and shew.s in agreement 
with the luelanclioly ex|)erience of 
eveiy man, that witli whatever so- 
lemnitv awanin!:^ may be delivered, 
it is not lieedeil as it onoht to he. 

II. .Sit nut ion of the godly, and of 
the. presumptuous sitiinr contrasted. 

“ Till* vai ions instnietions of the "acred 
won! of (toil, me In ic* all comprized un- 
tlcr the liead .mil title of immmaiolinrnl, 
because of itie <tii//iorii//'V\ith winch they 
aio delweicd. ‘riiey are addresscii ta 
maiikiiiil, imt iiieiely as the priidciit ad- 
Mioiiitiuiis of a kind fiiciid, but as the cixcil 
laws and urdiuaiices of a Hoveieigii, High, 
and Almtglity. The word is spoken by 
tlie great Lord of heaven and earth, as his 
positive and solemn commandineni, which 
all are invited to hear, and they that hear, 
must obey at their peril. And neither is 
this a mere arhitrary commandment, see¬ 
ing tiiat the Almighty Lawgiver is also 
all-wise And all-gracious and niercifhl,' 
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•nd th^foiT rati ordain nothing, b«t vrhat 
is just dlid good, suited to the iieccssitica 
«>f fallen man as a sinnrr, and necessary 
for his restoration to righteousness, pcjce, 
nnd the tavoiir of God. It contains that 
trarhiiig which siiifui man wants. It en¬ 
joins u^oii liiiii tlie performance of tliosc 
tin lies which ait: essential to his presitit 
happiness, and to the acquirement of ‘ a 
good hope’ of the future. It speaks to 
iiiiii as a hchyess being in coutinual need 
of a guide and monitor, and as a sinner, 
whom to keep from evil and to lead to 
good, requires a more than huinaii audio- 
Illy. Ill shoit, It IS for the good of Ins 
suiii (hat the couiiiiaudmeiit is givsii, that 
he may he ileliveied lioiif ‘ the paths of 
t!ie destioyi-i,’ fioiii the siaveiy of sin, 
and its pmiishituMit, and * save lii.s Mini 
alive,’ The well-heiug and preservation 
of the sojil are, as it \iere, h'oinid ii;* with 
the coininandiiKiit; they are muted tO'<‘- 
tlier .111(1 (.-aiiiiot he separated Inrisnineii 
«s the one is legarded or disregarih'd, so is 
tlie other, so iiitmi.itely eoniieeted 

arc they, (lint Solomon coosiJeis them as 
ideii'ified, as Ixaiig one and the same 
-tliiiii!;, and hence he sajs m tlie levt; ‘ Ke 
tiiat keepeth tin* ctiiniiuniiliuriil keepetli 
Ins own ioai:' meaning Generally that tlie 
fdie and attenlion which tlie iighieous 
man takes in p.iying a legnl.ir am! dntilnl 
‘Uhcdieiiee to the comma’idmciit of God in 
■oveiy pomi, is in i llect the caie ot, and at¬ 
tention lo ins nwn Sold. It IS ihe seem log to 
Jiiiiiself happ.mi's and peace while he lives 
«i tUiswoild, la\ing up u uond lonn- 
dation against the lime to eoine, th.il he 
niay lay hoHjl on eternal life,’" '.^l. 

The word, thus profitahh', has a 
claim to l»e known, to he reniem- 
heret! and ol)e%eil, and tlie palii of 
him that trespi-elh it leads lo eter¬ 
nal death. • 

111 ^ Salv,'ithii far from the tvick- 
f(l. It is a sUoiii; eensiiTO of vain 
and lunoeritieal professions of reli- 
f^ioii, descnhi'ie- wiio tire the wick¬ 
ed, who s- e!^ ind l!ur statutes of 
Clod, and how sahation is far from 
them. 

JOf all Itio eoiitnnlictioiis in the 
world, there is none so gieat nnd gla¬ 
ring as that wind'll sliews itself in a 
inched Chnylinii. ('hi4st Imnself ‘ did 
no sin, and he calls upon -all wlio as'i* 
named by his iiaine to follow ins e\a';>plc, 
and to walk as lie walked. He came 
upon oailh ‘ to redeem ns from all ini- 
spiity, ami to purity unto liirn*sclf a pecii- 
lldi people, zralous of good woiks’—that 

t 


is, a people, whot should be dislingnisheil 
from the rest of'^maiikind, from the reit 
ot' their neighbours, and from those around 
them, —by what? i!ot hy their gait and 
look; not by their much talking, their 
loud expressions and warm adlierencre to 
certain doctrines, hut by their love of vir¬ 
tue, and their sledfast desire and ciidea- 
vonr to do God's will in their stations, and 
to lead 4 life of meekness, righteousness, 
and pSace. Witlmnt ttiis all profcssioiia 
of religion are vvorlldess; men are not 
Christians ; they belong nut to Christ, they 
‘ are none of his.’ 

“ It is neeessaiy to take frequent op¬ 
portunities of wurmiig men upon this sub¬ 
ject, since there is so much teiideiii'y in 
the present day to substitute a hare faith, 
for * faith whieli worketh by love,’ and is 
fiiiitfiil; and eiithuM.istic notions, feelings, 
and e.rjyerie'irex, as they aie called, for 
that sober, rational, and viitnons prmeiplc 
of (lie (Jhristi.in religion, which piodiices 
a lioly and good life. 

“ This tlien observe, as a certain thing 
which eamiot be denied, that they am not 
God’s people who do not ‘ seek Ins sta¬ 
tutes/ and .strive to live according to lliciii. 
They aie whatever lliey may profess, iiii- 
pernteiit, and aic ‘ the wieked.’ And 
while they continue in tins state, they have 
no right to indulge in any expectations of 
sliaimg in those high privileges, and great 
rewaids, which aic piepaicd for the iigh- 
te()!is. On the cont! ary, they am living 
wiilioat any f.nind ition for lenl hope, ami 
we 111.1V say wi'lioat a pio'-peet of being 
happy hereartei. ‘ Salv.iUoii is f.ir from 

the vvie.kcd,’ s.iitli Du.vid, ‘ for tliey seek 
not thy sfalntcs.'” P. olt. 

'I'hi'-sc arc triilhs wlii*cli, Iidwcvcr 
presmnptuou^K f'lcy miy lie disre- 
pyuded in practice or disipnicd lu 
I'.icory, require to be inciilcntcd at 
all times and in ull conoi('gations. 
Tbcy are ncccS'avy to enforce that 
inaialcnance of i^ood work.s, wfiich 
tlie Apostle proiioiinced to Ite good 
and ])roiit.d>le, and wiiicli he rc- 
fpiir«>d Titus, and in Inin the Chiis- 
tian jiiPiiclier to a/firm consfantiy. 

IV. The nnprojitableucs,'} oj all 
earthly labours and pursni/s. 

The fereat gain of godlin(i,.<i uuth 
contentment. VI. Con!j:nt)iicvt U"- 
ged from the consideration of (lod's 
never-failing providence. These are 
ull subjects on vtliicli it i.s necessary 
to insist, ill spite of the sai^astic 
dcclamatious of Edinburgh Kevivtw- 
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cn, and in counten^tion of many 
piivate temptations to impatience 
and discontent. In a season of la¬ 
bour unprofitable, or at least in. 
adequately remunerated, the mind 
of the peasant shouk^ be directed 
to higher considerations, than those 
of this world ; to the div|^e ap¬ 
pointment of man’s condition^upon 
the earth; to the consolatory hopes 
of true religion; to a temper of 
cheerful contentment; to a holy in¬ 
difference to the tilings of this 
world ; and to a patient submission 
to the will of God. In the days of 
murmuring and dissatisfaction, it is 
painful to reflect, how little the di¬ 
vine will is regarded, how little 
consolation is derived from the con¬ 
templation of the divine Providence. 

VII. Omniscience of God a mO' 
five for keeping his commandments, 

Vlll. iMve of God consists f« keep, 
ing his commandments. 

In proving obedience to be a ne¬ 
cessary duty, and a reasonable test 
of religious sincerity, occasion is 
taken to enter a strong protest 
against the pestilent error of Anti- 
noniianism, which some have not 
scrupled to niaiutain in defiance of 
the ))laincst>>iN4hordy of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and whimiTiraiiy^Ihre have 
carried into practice, without thought 
of its error or its truth. In a note 
Mr. Walton expresses his regret, 
that some even of the sons of the 
church have imbibed this pernici¬ 
ous heresy, and indeed there are 
but too many, in respect of the 
tendency of whose doctrine, 

Piidit liscr. opprobria, nobis, 

^t dici potnisse et non potnisse refelli. 

IX. God's mercy and truth con¬ 
tinually displayed towards the righ¬ 
teous. X. God's knowledge of the 
uprightf and their inheritance. He 
knows iiulcod the ways of all men, 
but he observes the righteous with 
especial regard, defending and pro- 
teeftng thefli. The Sermon was 
prciuched art he eud of the year, to 
which the conclusion is applied, and 
the hearts of many will entertain 
Ihp Stowing reflexions. 


[iAir. 

** We are still spared! Bnt duijng the 
year that is gond how many have^insked 
tiieir conrse, and are no longer in the land 
of the living. Tlie dark clianiEer of the 
oiiib hath received into it high and low t 

tlie small and the great are there.’ 

** But with a louder voice it liiaj be, 
bAb God spoken to some amongst ns, so¬ 
lemnly warning of our frailty and our 
mortality, by the removal of those near 
and dear unto us, our owna relations and 
friends, and our acquaintance, into dark¬ 
ness. While those who are yet alive, ap¬ 
pear, alas ( no longer sneh as they were, 
but are beheld fast sinking under the ca¬ 
lamities of life, or under the increasing 
weaknesses of hge and its accompanying 
infirmities. ^ 

** Such then beloved is onr natnral con- 
dition, a changing transitory state; the 
day of life is'quickly over, * and the night 
cometli when no man ean work.’ OI then 
be persuaded to think seiiously, to think 
continually, of yonr situation, ‘ how short 
your time is,’ and so learn to ‘ dhmber your 
days, that you may apply your hearts nnto 
wisdom.’ While yon looh bark, be bumbled 
under the sense of yonr failings and yonr 
sins, and repent and turn yourselves from 
all your transactions; receive warning from 
your trials and conflicts; improve the mer¬ 
cies yon have received, remembering with 
thankfulness of whom you have received 
them. Above all, seek by the grace of 
God to obtain the assurance of that ‘in¬ 
heritance which shall he for ever.’ It is 
the prospect of the future eternal world, 
which alone can support the spirits of the 
sojonmer upon eartii, ’ laboni i^ and heavy 
laden ’ with the bni then of its sorrows; 
and to all such, there is a compassionate 
voice that says: ‘ Come nnto Tnc.’ It is tho 
Ciiristiaii faitli and hope, that is the only 
foundation of substantial good in this life, 
and the only way fo the possession of tho 
heavenly world. Live as Cliristiqps then 
brethren worthy of yonr vocation. ‘ Walk 
circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
redeeming the time because the days are 
evil.’ Fear the Loid always, and walk 
uprightly; then may yon behold without 
uneasiness days depart, and years come to 
an end, while you have this consoling 
thought, ‘ The world passetli awai^ and 
the lust thereof, but he that doetii tfie will 
of God«bidetb for ejer.’” P. 165. 

XI. There*remainelh a rest for 
the people of God. The promised 
rest as it comprehends relaxation 
from all labour and perfect wor- 
ship, is contrasted with the Sabbaths 
of this world, in which it is neces. 
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■lupy.tq labour, a&d in which it is 
the duty of alt men to*hope, to fear, 
and to exert themselves, that they 
may attaip the heavenly rest or Sah- 
batism. 

XIIi The Christian's reason of the 
hope that ts in him. The recent r^ 
vival of infldelitY rendered the sub¬ 
ject peculiarly interesting and ap¬ 
propriate, add required the" exhibi¬ 
tion from the pulpit, of plain views 
of the divine origin of our Christian 
, faith, free from , all controversy, 
which is too apt to suggest liuubts 
under the pretence of rdfuling them. 
Mr. Waltoivpoints out the object of 
a Christian hope, which he shews 
to be a reasonable hope, of which 
it is necessary to have a distinct 
apprehension, and of which the 
evidences are brief and easy to be 
understood, and should be alleged 
in the spirit of meekness. In this 
spirit, it is the*duty of all men to 
establish themselves in the grounds 
of their faith, tlrat they may be able 
to enlighten the ignorance of the 
believer, and to confound the pre¬ 
sumption of the sceptic. To be¬ 
lieve, and not to be able to make an 
apology for his faith is the acme 
oS religious ignorance, indifference 
and inconsistency. The modern 
sceptic i3«;iiot more wicked in his 
purpose, than weak in his argument: 
whatshall J)e said of his dupes and 
followers ? 

XIII. 77fe Christian’s happy life. 

XIV. The Christian's view of his 
condition in the wot'ld, and his pur- 
pose. 

,XV. Our time is short: the con., 
sideration of that truth improved. 

X VI. The Lords promise delayed: 
a proof of his Ibng-suffering and a 
call to repentance. 

XVll. The awful coming of the 
day the Lord^ and destruction of 
the world. , • 

XVill. Watchfulne^ and sobriety 
a pecessary preparation for the day 
of the Lord. 

XIX. Christ*s speedy approach., 

fhe. subject and the doetriaes of 
the four last Sermons are all cal. 

Rbmbmbrancbr, Ko. 40. 
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culated to promote content in 'the 
present condition of human life, 
cautions and circumspect avoidance 
of temptation, fear of the most 
secret sin, and a habit of self ex¬ 
amination to the improvement of 
present holiness and preparation for 
the Anal judgment. However these 
doctrines may interfere with certain 
popular schemes of religion, in ac¬ 
commodation to which their terrors 
may be palliated, and the great day 
of the last judgment, the separution 
of the just from the unjust, may be 
misrepresented, tiiey are doctrines 
without the full exhibition of which 
the Gospel cannot be preached in its 
purity and its integrity. 

XX. Christians must be witnesses 
of Christ’s sufferings. In these vo¬ 
lumes it was nut expected, that the 
word esipertmentulshould occur. Itis 
an ambiguous and unmeaning word, 
especially when il is separated from 
the doctrine of experiences, which 
Mr. Walton has condemned. It is 
the danger of example, which re¬ 
quires us to protest against the use 
of a word which is often the found¬ 
ation of an erroneous doctrine. 

XXI. Christians must shew their 
love of God, and patient waiting for 
Christ. 

XXII. Stedfastness in the faith, 
the ground of confidence and joy to 
ministers and people in Jhe day of 
Christ. 

“ ‘ Affectionate ministers, like tender 
parents, can hardly find words eniphatiral 
enough to express their love and fervent de¬ 
sires after the felicity of those wiioiii they 
regard as their present joy and future 
crown.’ Nor can the altered condition of 
human society and of theChurcli in general, 
and the peculiarly unfavourable and dis¬ 
couraging circumstances of particular 
places and parishes quite destroy this 
feeling, though it may make a wide and 
essential difference between the ties which 
bound the Apostle to tiis comwrts, and 
those by which the authorized minister qf 
Jesus Clirist is now united to Jhose, whoi^ 
he is set over in the Loidy The spirit 
of error and delusion walks Abroad, and so 
many are seduced into separation ’ and 
hatri^ abd contempt, instead of preser¬ 
ving tiiett«|lv«a m onity love aod peaco, 
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Ahat that warmth of paternal affection, 
which the Apostle felt, ean now no longer 
he f^lt, towards tliose who shew themselves 
nndutifiil children of disobedience and 
negligent despisers. Nevertheless the 
bond of duty cannot be disannulled of 
which the commissioned sj^rvant of Christ 
feels the obligation. It is his duty to do 
his endeavours to promote the everlasting 
interests of those committed to l/s charge, 
and to ‘warn the wicked to tn.n from 
the evil of their ways’, whether tliey will 
hear or whether they will disregard what 
is spoken, that ‘ ho may deliver his 
own soul.* And although they may turn 
away and become children that are cor¬ 
rupters,’ still he does not cease to re¬ 
gard them as his children in the bonds of 
one common failh and entrusted to him 
by the great bead of the Church, and in 
whose bnal doom he cannot but feel a deep 
interest. The day is coming, be will 
think and say within himself, when all 
those with wliom I have been placed as a 
* watchinan,' amongst whom I have lived, 
and to wlioin I have spoken ‘ the word of 
God,' shall have to meet the Lord ‘ at his 
appearing.' O’ how much will it be for 
my joy in that day, if I can but meet them 
in the mansions of tlic blessed. While on 
tlie other liaiid, with what pain and confu¬ 
sion of face shall 1 not be oppressed, if I 
then bud that all my endeavours have been 
thrown away, all my instructions and 
warnings lost, and nought but woe and 
everlasting misery awaits them.” P. 361. 

There arc but too many parishes, 
in tiiese days of false doctrine, 
lieresyand schism.to which these ob¬ 
servations,may be appropriated, and 
iu which the conscientious pastor 
feels, thathis zealous endeavours are 
inefiectual and neglected, and in 
which he has no motive of perse¬ 
verance but the consciousness of his 
divine othce and authority, and the 
certainty that he must render the 
ticcoiint of the souls, over which he 
is appointed to watch. In this only 
encouragement, he will intreat and 
evhurt his hearers to abide in faith 
and righteousness, remembering the 
end, when both preachers and hear¬ 
ers shall appear before the judg¬ 
ment seafpf Christ. 

XXIII.«iCAm<’a io/enin warning 
io mankind. Luke vi. 46 —40, ex¬ 
plained and improved.* 

, XXIV. CArist's commission io his 


Apostles; preached dn Trinity Sun* 
day, and principally, appro'^riated 
to the doctrine of that day ; exhibit¬ 
ing also the extent of th% commis¬ 
sion, embracing all nations; the 
subject all truth; and the method 
ef initiation into covenant with God, 
in a name,which necessarily involves 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
commission also enforces o[>edience 
in all things, and conveys a promise 
of permanent aid; and the precatory 
Amen with whicii it concludes, is , 
now and always equally necessary 
to the priest and to the people. 
There are also other doctrines to 
which the preacher alludes, and 
which are involved in the commis¬ 
sion, as the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the successive nature 
of the Ministry, which Christ or¬ 
dained. In stating the doctrine of 
regeneration in baptism, Mr. Wal¬ 
ton has inadvertently represented 
baptism to be, “the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritu¬ 
al grace we say inadvertently, 
because the doctrine is in many 
other pasB'iges correctly expressed, 
and this misrepresentation is imme¬ 
diately followed by ail assertion of 

“ the external washing or sprinkling with 
water being einbicmatiral and significant 
of that inward regenerating'^ inflnence of 
the Holy Spirit, by which, from being ‘ the 
children of wrath,’ Christiaijs are * made 
the cliildieii of grace’ become ‘ members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven.’ ” P. 401. 

XXV. The CAristian Apostles 
complaint, on the rejection of tlie 
report of the Gospel, through the 
pride of reason, the love of the 
world, and the prevailing power of 
sin. 

Of the four occasional Sermons 
annexed to the second volume, the 
first was preached before the Uni- 
versiry of Cambsidge ; the second 
before the Qommitiee of Members 
of the Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, within the Deanery 
ofHadingham; the third on the death 
of the Reverend William Herring- 
■fiatn, whose Constancy and zeal in 
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doing ,good made him known to 
many, knd to pone by* whom he was 
not loved and honoured; and tlie 
fourth at; the Visitation of the Bi¬ 
shop of Loudon. 

The»copious extracts which have 
been given from these volumes, su(- 
ficienlly attest their character, and 
supersede the necessity of more di¬ 
rect commeifdalion. In iinati'ected 
ptainnes's of style, and unembarras¬ 
sed perspicuity of suasive argument, 
they rccommeud truths of inti- 
nitc value and unquestionable au. 
thority in connexion with a righteous 
practice, which the foundation is 
as sure as the necessity is indispen¬ 
sable. 


The Life bf the Rev. Thomas Scott, 
Hector of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 
By John Settt, A.M, Vicar of 
North Ferriby, and Minister of 
St. Mary’s, Hull. ‘2d Edit. 8vo. 
68‘2 pp. Seeley. 182*2. 

Autobiography is as a chart of 
biinian life, on which the soundings 
of former navigators upon the ocean 
of time are set down, to warn those 
who shall follow them in the same 
track of tlip dangers they may incur, 
and to mark the shoals and rocks 
that lurk iy the bosom of the. deep; 
those, therefore, who having voyaged 
through a* life of enterprise and 
difficulty, have recorded their ob¬ 
servations with fidelity and good 
sense,* are entitled to the gratitude 
of mankind such works are far 
more useful, as well as far more in¬ 
teresting, than the narrative of some 
posthumous compiler, from whom 
we can derive no more than opinions 
only probably inferred, motives 
doulftfully suggested, and events 
more or less uncqftain and obscure. 
On this account we under great 
obligations to Mr. Scott, late Vicar 
of Aston, for the honest and strait- 
forward history of his actions and 
feelings, and observations, which he 
has left bebmd him iif the memoira 


of his life, piffilished and enlarged 
by his son. The panegyric indited 
by filial piety might have slept 'in a 
more hopeless grave than that of 
his father, if the work had nut been 
rescued from insignificance by the 
authentic details from the veteran’s 
own pen, which give life and nervous 
eiiergydo the otherwise inanimate 
copy ; nis style is like himself, unaf¬ 
fected but unpoli.slied; what strength 
he has, he exercises without parade 
and without exertion; but he neither 
condenses nor adorns it: his think¬ 
ing is not profound, and of imagina¬ 
tion he had so little, that he thanked 
God he w’as not a poet. The prin¬ 
cipal ch'drm, therefore, of his work, 
is the faithfulness with which he 
lays open the workings of his heart, 
and the honesty with which he avows 
his sentiments: but above all, it 
contains much valuable evidence 
concerning the present state of the 
Church, to which we particularly 
invite the attention of the Clergy. 

The Church of England has long 
had to bemoan a domestic schism, 
the one part of her members leaning 
overmuch towards Calvinism, the 
other incessant in their opposition 
to it. To cure these dissensions, or 
at least to cool the heat of conten¬ 
tion, no better method can be de¬ 
vised, than by exposing the evjl con¬ 
sequences of extreme opinions, to 
reduce men to thegniden mediocrity 
of truth. Mr. Scott was a leader, 
a champion, nay, as he himself 
boa'jts, the unanswered and uuan- 
sw'erable champion of thcCalviuistic 
party*: We propose, therefore, to 
produce evidence out of his Life, 
that Calvinism has a tendency to 
lead its professors into error, un¬ 
happiness, rudeness, pride, and 
hypocrisy. 

1. it is source of error,—thus, 
swayed by bis Calvinistic prpiciples, 
Mr. Scott seems to have understood 
the precept of taking no thought for 
the morrow in a literal^sense, and 

* See Scott's Remarks upon Totuliqs’a 
RefiiUllon of Calvioum, last editiiw* 

, 
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to have considered himself under the 
protection of a special Providence, 
almost as much as^tbe Apostles. Of 
this many instances occur; one is, 
that having laid out more than he 
could afford in medicines for the 
poor, a heaven-directed present of 
15/. Sts. Od. came to him fiom dis¬ 
tant strangers, and he cofi^ludes 
** therefore,'* that a penurious pru¬ 
dence springing from weak faith is 
impolicy as well as sin.*' (p. 155.) 
We are undoubtedly assured, that 
what a man lays out in charity, it 
shall be paid him again ; but strong 
indeed must be the faith which ex¬ 
pects repayment in this life as a thing 
so cerlaiii, that to doubt it is sinful. 
Again he says, “ I have been nearly 
Ihirty-li ve years in orders, and except 
during two years that I continued 
single, my regular income as a 
Minister would never defray more 
than half my expenditure; yet, 
though often tried, 1 endeavoured to 
trust the Lord, and I have been pro¬ 
vided for." (p. 396.) What misery 
might not a young Calvinist entail 
upon him.selt^ if lie were to follow 
Mr. Scott’s example in this parti¬ 
cular, and year after year incurring 
debts which he had no visible means 
of discharging, were to trust to Pro¬ 
vidential, we might almost say to, 
miraculous interpositions for a sup¬ 
ply. A practice too the more sur¬ 
prising, because it was contrary to 
bis own deliberate opinions ; for in 
another place he says, that " it is 
necessary to the comfort, independ- 
eace,and usefulness of a Clergyman, 
to keep down his expenses within 
the limits of his resources.” This no 
doubt is the acknowledgment of his 
own natural good sense, but because 
he yvas a Calvinist, because be was 
governed by the secret influence of 
a doctrine, that teaches personal 
and partial election, he was always 
disposed to look for personal and 
pardal instances of favour through¬ 
out the administrations of ProvH 
:09nte. For the same reason, even 
hil suflTerings be was not content to 
aserihe to the established-laws of 
• . ' 6 - 
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nature, and the ordinary course of 
God’s government; but he'repre¬ 
sents them as irregular dispensa- 
tioAs, appropriated with, peculiar 
purpose to the singular end of his 
correction, although his diacem- 
ment of that end is not always very 
di.scrimiriating. For instance," hav¬ 
ing found his friends in Lincolnshii-e 
more disposed to give Iffm a patient 
hearingthanheex|>ccted,hercturned 
home full of sanguine hopes, that 
some good would be done by his 
journey.’* (p. 162.) Now since joy 
and hope are fruits of the spirit, it 
does not appear that tlicire could be 
any thing very sinful in his feelings 
on that occasion; however, the habit 
of referring every occurrence to a 
special Providence, taught him 
otherwise ; and a sharp attack of 
asthma, which he had' after his 
return, he viewed in the light of a 
punishment, for which he was bound 
to be thankful. In these instances, 
who does not trace the same unw'ar- 
raiitable inference of special favour 
shewn upon some particular emer¬ 
gency, as that drawn by Mr. Camp¬ 
bell at Lattakoo, in the south of 
Africa, where after the native con¬ 
jurors had exhausted all their skill 
in aseason of drought, and yet could 
procure no rain, it came as readily 
at the call of the Missionaries, as 
formerly at the instance of Elijah. 
They held meetings to pray for it,- 
and " it pleased Divine‘Providence 
to answer their prayers by causing 
rain to come.” 

Another error, into which Mr. 
Scott’s Calvinislic creed has be¬ 
trayed him, is the rejection of every 
theological word, which is not found 
in Scripture. Flis party endeavour 
to extricate themselves from the 
charge of misrepresenting the cove- 
nant of repentance, in not preaching 
conr/t/inna/salvation, by maintaining 
that the word condition or condi¬ 
tional is not to be found in Scripture. 
For ibis reason, they inclose them¬ 
selves within the boundaries of 
a phraseology, which was suflicient 
for its purpoae whea it was used» 
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but is qow as itaequal to the expli* 
cation of questions thht have since 
arisen, as the language of Cicero to 
the explanation of modern philoso¬ 
phy. In vain, therefore, he com¬ 
plains <iii the following passage, 1 
have for almost thirty years bee,)i 
labouring to weed out of my writings 
every unscripturai expression ; but 
no distinction is made (he speaks of 
a recent criticism) between this and 
the slang of a sect or party,” (p.390.) 

^ The truth is, this »'ery practice forms 
a slang, when Scriptural expressions 
are violently wrested frobi the Scrip* 
tures, without regard to their original 
application, and thrust into more 
conspicuous stations than their au¬ 
thors intended them to fill. In re¬ 
jecting unscripturai expressions,they 
make common cause w'ith an ene¬ 
my, to whom, we are sure, they 
would not willingly be irae.pa,tBtircn — 
the Soeinians. i'hey urge the same 
argument; but in answer to both 
4 one and the other, it is sutficient to 
oppose the remarks of Archdeacon 
Wrangham, in a note appended to a 
valuable charge, which he has lately 
published touching the latter con¬ 
troversy. 

•“ To allege that the word Trinity no 
where occurs in the Bible, is the mere 
puerility of^cavil for neither does the 
Bible contain tlie words Unity or Provi¬ 
dence, as applied to the Godhead, or Om¬ 
nipotence, (ft Omniscience. It is suffi¬ 
cient that thatir equivalents, by direct as¬ 
sertion or irresistible inference, are there 
to be found. I tliink^t is Socinus him¬ 
self who says, Satis est apud omnes veri- 
tatis amantes, rent ipsani, de qiik qnsestio 
est, ratioinbiis vel testimoniis contiriiiari; 
qiiamvis vocabiila, quae in ipsk qiiaestione 
explicandk expressa sunt, diserte scripta 
non inveniantur.” « 

Again, iu a very amiable letter writ¬ 
ten to one of hU sisters, Mr. Scott 
owns* an error, in words to which 
most of his party^luight siibsaribe. 

** For want of experienoe and prudence, 
forgetting my own principle, that none can 
come to Jesus except he be taught of 
God, I was much too earnest, and in a hurry, 
aaid too much, and went too tar and thus 
out of my abundant love surfeited yoa|— 
feigive me this wrong.” (p. ii$.) 


Here both tl^ main errors of the 
Calvinisms are apparent; 1. by mis'- 
taking the end o{ the magnet,' his 
zeal repels instead of attracting, and 
2. he acknowledges, that if he had 
acted on his own principles, exhorta¬ 
tion would have been out of the 
question. They refer effects to the 
immediate agency of the first great 
cause, which we are taught ordina¬ 
rily to expect from tlie instrument¬ 
ality of second causes; thus the ob¬ 
jects of divine favour being, accord¬ 
ing to their creed, singled out in each 
particular instance by a special ap- 
poiuiment of electing mercy, and 
none but those who are so singled 
out being capable of true religion ; 
it follows of course, that the 
preacher, who would not spend bis 
breath in vain, must wait till con¬ 
version descends from heaven, before 
he can open his mouth to the uncon¬ 
verted wiih the smallest prospect of 
success. This consequence indeed 
they deny ; but it is a consequence 
legitimately deduced from the fore¬ 
going premises, and we challenge 
them to shew in what point the ar¬ 
gument IS defective. But they must 
not shift their ground ; they must 
not disclaim a principle at onetime, 
for which tliey earnestiy contend at 
another ; they cannot maintain, that 
they hope to be instruments in the 
hands of God, when they are in the 
habit of coillending, that God works 
without instruments : here indeed we 
have the acknowledgment of Mr- 
Scott, that on his principles per¬ 
suasion is ustdess, and that unless 
God converts, it is impossible to 
convince. 

Hisjudgment was usually vigorous 
and sound; unless therefore it was 
warped by some strong prepos¬ 
sessions, it is difficult to account for 
the inaccurate reasoning we find in 
the following anecdote: ht deter¬ 
mined, it appears, to leave ofl' play- 
ing at cards, because it was a stum¬ 
bling block to his parisllioners; but 
what is his evidence of the fact ^ 

• 

** One to whom his minutiy bad* been 
made deddedly asefaf, told him, that two 
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of liii neighboun having met to keep 
Christmas, played at caros, drank too much, 
and ip the end quarrelled, and raised a sort 
of riot; and wlien she remonstrated with 
one of them on his conduct, as inconsistent 
with his professed attention to religion, his 
answer was : There is no„ liarni in cards, 
Mr. SScott plays at cards ; this he says 
smote him to the heart, and he saw that if 
he played soberly and quietly tiny would 
go further.*’ p. 121. ^ 

Now this conclusion is what Aris¬ 
totle would call a paralogism. The 
mischief that ensued was only ac¬ 
cidentally connected with the cause 
to which lie assigns it. The argu. 
nient involves two fallacies; for in 
the first place, drinking too much 
and quarrelling were the faults com¬ 
mitted by his parishioners. Now with 
respect to drinking, it surely is not 
by any natural necessity so tied to 
playing at cards, that the one may 
usually be expected to accompany 
the other. Undoubtedly many a pro¬ 
fligate man will both gamble, and get 
drunk ; but so far from any natural 
connection subsisting between the 
two vices, the fact is rather the re¬ 
verse. For drinking too much dis¬ 
ables the gamester from playing to 
advantage, and though quarrels are 
.sometimes the effect of gambling. 
Yet the mere playing at cards has no 
tendency to produce them, which 
drinking has, by heating the blood, 
and exalting the spirits ; and for one 
quarrel proceeding from cards, there 
are twenty engendered by drinking. 
The quarrelling therefore in this in¬ 
stance must probably be attributed 
to the drinking, and Mr. Scott him¬ 
self implies as much in the order of 
his narration, “ they drank too 
much and quarrelled.” Although, 
therefore, it is a good argument 
against drinking, to say that it leads 
to quarrels, yet it is no argument 
against playing at cards, to say that 
two meif drank and quarrelled, be¬ 
cause the playing at cards led nei- 
thei* to the-one nor to the other. 

In the nait place, even if the ar¬ 
gument were stated with more pre¬ 
cision, thus;— I see fiwm this iu- 
that if I pla^ ever so little. 


it will encourage them to go further 
and to gamble, therefore it is to be 
avoided; still it would be inconclu¬ 
sive ; for neither is a singly instance 
sufficient to justify a universal con¬ 
clusion, nor is an innocent recreation 
tq be condemned, because it is oc¬ 
casionally abused by intemperate 
persons. We question whether the 
Sternest ascetics of the Calvinistic 
party would deem it incumbent upon 
them to forego their glass of wiiie^" 
because some drunken driveller may 
have pleaded their example, to ex¬ 
tenuate his oWn debaucheries. 

II. If Solomon’s obseiivation con¬ 
cerning religious wisdom be true, 
that her ways are ways of pleasant¬ 
ness, and all her paths are peace, 
then doubtless there must be some¬ 
thing wrong in that mode of faith, 
which converts the pleasantness of 
religion into gloom, and her peace 
into disquietude. When therefore 
we find that after years of earnest 
labour, and sincere devotion to the 
service of Christianity, Mr. Scott 
confesses himself “ less comfortable 
in respect of religion than he used 
to be,” when he complains of ” the 
painful discoveries he has made about 
his own heart, and the devices of 
Satan,” ” that he saw not the fruits 
ofhis labours as a M iuisteiu’Xp. ;U8.) 
and felt no sensible comfort when he 
lliought himself dying,”, (p. 349.) 
surely that narrowness of the Cal¬ 
vinistic creed must be cbnvicted of 
error, which ded this unhappy 
humour, and blotted out all the con¬ 
solations of conscience, and clouded 
a good man’s dying hour with dismal 
apprehensions. 'I'iie truth is, that 
in those who arc infected with Cal- 
viDism,the conscience often becomes 
morbid, and losing much of its dis¬ 
crimination, confounds, if it does 
not invert, the proportions of ]^ood 
and ills On some particular subjects 
they are haunted with horrid phan. 
toms, and the smallest speck of 
guilt in our more immediate relations 
to God is magnified by their distem¬ 
pered optics, till it assumes the ter¬ 
rific dimensions of the spectre in the 
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Castles of Otranto ; yvhile many a 
moral offence'of greater magnitude 
shrinks away, like the Ghost in 
Hamlet, and melts as breaiii into 
the wind.” Of this we have a 
notable example in Mr. Scott: we 
allude to the passage where hte 
speaks of a transaction, which he 
declares in his deliberate judgment, 
was the mos1t atrocious wickedness 
of his life. What words of dire 
omen are these? Who does not ex¬ 
pect that the tale to be unfolded 
will harrow up his soul, and freeze 
his blood ? Gentle reader, fear not, 
the most \iitrocious wickedness of 
Mr. Scott’s life was—his ordination. 
But perhaps he was tempted by lucre 
and the desire of gain, to play the 
part of a hireling in the Church. 
No such thing, there never was a 
more disinterested mortal. Perhaps, 
then he desigi^ed treachery, and 
intended to propagate doctrines dif¬ 
ferent from those he professed—no 
such thing—sincerity and rectitude 
of heart were the prominent features 
of his character. He says indeed, 
that he prevaricated, if not lied, in 
his Subscriptions and Declarations; 
and “ if it were so it was a grievous 
fHult but his own narrative proves 
the contrary. It was not till some 
time after^that his serious attention 
was directed to the Articles, and 
when he discovered how much they 
were at variance with the Socinian 
principles, with which he was at 
that time tainted, he declined pre. 
ferm^t in the Church, because he 
could not conscientiously subscribe. 
So that it is evident, it was not pre¬ 
varication, of which he was guilty, 
but only the fc^lly (a folly, we fear, 
much too common) of signing and 
declaring and subscribing to he 
kne^ not exactly what. Let us 
next inquire whether there were not 
some passages «in his life' more 
marked with mural turpitude than 
this; more deserving of reprehen¬ 
sion, and the reproaches of a self-ac¬ 
cusing conscience. He has recorded 
of himself, that ** before he was six¬ 
teen, he was as inimoral as he could 
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be; at that tirJe he began to see 
that he was a sinner; but for nine 
years afterwards," he was unable to 
stem the torrent of his impetuous 
inclinations, when swelled by wel¬ 
come, suitable, and powerful temp¬ 
tations.” (K 16.) Nine years of 
unrestrained licentiousness might 
surely /liave called forth severer 
castigations from his conscience, 
than the thoughtlessness with which 
good intention sometimes rushes 
upon its purpose. This false distri. 
butiun of importance to the several 
branches of duly is the key to open 
most of the paradoxes in the cha¬ 
racter of his parly. 

111. The next point that dermituls 
notice, is the tendency of Calvinism 
to transform rudeness into a reli¬ 
gious obligation, and to strip social 
intercourse of the little charities 
that sweeten the cup of life, and 
conciliate brotherly love. They 
who rely too much upon religious 
sensibilities, to guide them in their 
practice, are apt to overlook the 
minor details of duty, as too insig¬ 
nificant for their regard. The fol¬ 
lowing anecdote will confirm this 
statement: — A Clergyman with 
whom Mr. Scott w'as intimate, and 
who by his oun account possessed 
more doctrinal knowledge than 
many, called upon him sometimes 
with a view of reclaiming him from 
his newly adopted opinions. But he 
(Mr. Scott) found these disputes 
unprofitable: so he let his friend 
know, “ that as a consistent Clergy¬ 
man, he had no time to spare for 
unprofitable visits, and but little for 
any visits, except in subservience 
to religious edification, and useful, 
ness ” (P. 124.) by which it would 
seem, that friendly discussion upon 
the highest points of religious faith 
is neither profitable, nor e/iifying; 
and all social intercourse is con¬ 
demned, unless the visitpr will talk 
Calvinism.The r udeness^as felt, and 
the Clergyman never returned. . Un¬ 
doubtedly something of this is to be 
attributed to the natural roughness 
of the man: but notwithstanding his 
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roughness, he had a< kind and gene* rauHicatMn from the rircle; the geRtleman 
fous heart; and if his opinions had never invited me again, bqt once, hud then 
not deceived his.judginent, he would ®"'’ hteraHy a piece of boiled 

never, in reviewing this passage of *’**^*’ ^*43.) 

his life, have deliberately exulted This anecdote shews, first, the laii* 
in his churlishness. He would have guage usually adopted by that parly 
seen, that civility is a duty to which professing religion professing 
benevolence is the obligalion, and godliness—Christians in contradis- 
that no one is to be excoiiimunica* tinction to us irreligious ungodly 
ted fron1 the common offices of heathens. 2(lly, It she'ws, ,that the 
social charity, only because he is not godly are quite as impatient of ad- 
a Calvinist. Another instance in vice as the profane: and lastly it 
which he was couscieniiously un- shews, that those who have no taste 


civil, thoagh the motive was very 
different, and far more respectable, 
deserves, however, on several ac¬ 
counts to be related: 

“ I had frequent invitations,” says be “ to 
meet dinner parties, foiined of persons 
professing nhgion, and 1 generally ac¬ 
cepted them ; yet I seldom returned home 
without dissatisfaction, and even remorse 
of conscience. One day, I met at the 
house of a rather opulent tradesman a 
large party, among whom were some 
other Ministers; the dinner was exceed¬ 
ingly splendid and luxurious, consisting 
of two courses, including every delicacy in 
season. Some jokes passed upon the sub¬ 
ject, and one person in particular, a minis¬ 
ter of much celebrity, said: “ If we pro¬ 
ceed thus, we shall soon have gout num¬ 
bered among the privileges of the Gospel.” 
This passed off very well, but in the even¬ 
ing, a question being proposed on the 
principal dangers to wliicli evangelical re¬ 
ligion was exposeil m tlie present day, 
when it camtl to my turn to speak, 1 ven¬ 
tured to say, that conformity to the world 
among persons professing godliness was 
the grand danger of ail: the luxurious din¬ 
ner did not pass unnoticed by me. I ex¬ 
pressed myaclf as cautiously as I could, 
consistently with my conscience ; but I 
observed, howevei it might be needful for 
Christians in superior stations sometimes 
to itpve splendid and expensive dinners to 
their worldly relations and connexions, 
yet when Ministers and Cliristians met 
together as such, it was not consistent 
bat should be exchanged fur more frugal 
entertainfiient of each other, and more 
abundant feeding of the poor, the maimed, 
fbe .lame and the blind.—Probably I was 
tpa pointed,'And many strong expressions 
nf disapprobation were used at the time; 
bat 1 went home, as one that had thrown 
off a great burthen from hif back, rejoic- 
ip, the testimony of my conscience. 
tKtOMqiMHoewms^rtof tadtsMon- 


for gbod things, declaim against 
them in vain. 

IV. It is impossible not to remark 
in the foregoing extracts a certain 
sectarian tone; that is a tone which 
makes the separation of a few from 
the many, together with an assump¬ 
tion of superiority. Yet, certainly, 
the Calvinistic party are so far from 
pretending separation, that, on the 
contrary, they claim to be the 
only genuine representatives pf the 
Church. Why then assume the air of 
schismatic arrogance ? for schism is 
the offspring of pride. But Mr. Scott 
had not a particle of pride in his 
composition: in his personal cha¬ 
racter, Christmnity never boasted a 
brighter pattern of humility. Tl9e 
solution of this phenomenon is to 
be sought in the narrowness of the 
Calvinistic creed. The notion of par¬ 
tial election fur ever present to the 
mind engenders arrogance : hence 
arises a singular mixture of per¬ 
sonal humility atod religious pride. 
Thus he reflects with dissatisfaction 
upon a former period of his life, as 
not being religious, in the interpre¬ 
tation of that terra which he after, 
words adopted, though at the same 
time he was “impressed with a 
strong sense of the truth and im¬ 
portance of Christianity,” (P. 10) 
and was, in fact, fulfilling his (duties 
as a Minister, mort conscientiously 
and faithfully^ it appears, therefore, 
that the Calvinistic interpretation of 
the term Religion excludes alt from 
its precincts, who are not Calvir 
nists. 

V. Qisat pcetanupi* to ijpial- 
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uality. in religion combined with 
great %versi«m to the enforcement 
of moral duties is a most pernicious 
hypocrispi, which like ice that has 
been left hollow by rt-tiring waters,* 
bears*a semblance of solidity and 
safety, while emptiness and deslrul;- 
tioii really lurk below : on tlii.s point, 
Mr. Scott is altogether irreproach¬ 
able. Ti'haf excellent man was too 
sincere to dissemble the faults even 
of those whose opinions he espous¬ 
ed. 

"Nor number, nor example with him 
wiougtit 

To swerv# from truth, or change his 
constant mind, 

Though single.” 

For instance, what can be more 
sound and sensible, than the fol¬ 
lowing protest against the pracilice 
of his party ?— 

" The preaeliing o? the present day is not 
practical enough. (P. Many preach¬ 

ers are not directly Antinomiaii in doctrine, 
who yet dwell so fully and constantly on 
doctrinal points, and give the several 
parts of the Christian temper, and eon- 
dnet, in all its brandies and raniifiralions, 
so little prominency, that after all, their 
hearers are never taught the particulars of 
tlfcir duty, in the several relations to God 
and man, in the improvement of their 
talents, tlie redemption of their tune, ific. 
they arc tola in a few words, that lliey 
should be holy, and do good work.«, but 
they are lef^ ignorant, in what genuine 
holinc.sg and ^ood works consist, and often 
live in sin, or neglect of duty, for want of 
knowing this or the otlicr thing to be sin 
or duty.” (P. 203.) And, again, “ A 
clergyman should endeavour to proportion 
his doctrine to the scriptural measure, and 
not to have more Calvinism, properly so 
called, in his sermons, in proportion to 
other instruction^ than is found in the 
New Testament:—Some Calvinists put as 
ranch into a sermon, as the whole of St. 
Paul’s Epistles contain, but far less of 
other«tliings.” (P. 438.) And, again, 
“ Sure I am that Evangelical religran is in 
many places woefully verging to Antino- 
miamsm ; oiir natural priile and carnality 
being both humoured and fed by it, under 
the plausible pretence of exalting free 
grace, and debasing human nature. But 
whilst Antinoinians talk of tlie grace of 
the Gospel, they overturn all revealed re¬ 
ligion : the conversion of the Ahtinomian, 
Kemembbancer, No. 49. 


notwithslandingfll his pyod ffelitiffs, only 
leaves lem l<-ii fold more a hater of the 
Ginl of tlie Billie, ^han he was lielbre.” 
(P. 20l.) And, again in his Seimon <m 
Election and Perseverance, “ Others are 
ready to say, in exirav.igaiit zeal, to any 
one of greater niodeiation j if yon really 
believe these doctiiiies. why do you pteach 
them so sparingly, eanlioiisly, an<l praefi- 
ca/lfi? jjfwonld desire siirli a man to study 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and to aiuswer the ob¬ 
jection himself—indeed they arc not all 
proper subjects to insi.st on, when we 
preach to sinners, to prejndieed hearers, 
or newly awakened perMuis, and are sel¬ 
dom if ever found in Scripinic, i xplicilly 
thus addressed.” 

How few of those wliose opinions 
are Ciilvinislic, temper tlieir zeal 
with so iiiiich judoitient. Yet, when 
the aflherents of this parly arc told 
by their antagonists, that their te¬ 
nets tend to Antiiiomianisin, and 
alleirc, in jiroof of their tendency, 
tlie fact of its previdenee, they deny 
the charge with indignalioii, and 
fail ujion us, as caiumiii itors, who 
take advaiitaoe of a few unfie(|neiit 
abuses, to slander tlie whole body. 
It is, therefore, of hu;re inipurlance, 
to have the testimony of the p;reat- 
est saint in their calendar ag,ainst 
themselves, and we shall now prove 
the truth of ihe allegation, first, 
from Mr. Scott's own averments, 
secondly, from the observations he 
has recorded, and lastly, from the 
treatment he himself experienced. 
After explaining the sujierior utility 
of preaching duties as well as doc¬ 
trines, he adds : 

“ Yon see, I take it for granted, in op- 
positnm lo the verdict of a va.\t majority 
of London professors, that I have the 
truth on iny side.” (P. 2.30.) And, again, 
“ A religion bordering on Antinomianism, 
has the countenance of respectable names; 
strong prejudices are in moet places in 
favour of it.” (P. 201.) And, again, " A 
tendency to Antinomianism is the bane of 
evangelical preaching in this day? both by 
lowering Christianity among those within, 
deceiving professors, and d^tgracing tlrh 
common cause: I have a mpst deep and 
heartfelt conviction of the truth and* im¬ 
portance of those peculiarities, wliich have 
hitherto made me unpopular.” P. 3^. 

Unpopular^ because be preached 
O 
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the duties of Chrisjtianity! — but 
inure of this anon. 

2'. Let us next survey the result 
of his observations upon the actual 
effects of Calvinistic doctrine. Mr. 
Newton, a great man of that party, 
had been sixteen years at Oliiey ; 
now mark in what state his pastoral 
ministrations left that Churc/, when 
Mr. Scott succeeded to the curacy. 

“ The people,” lie says, “ were full of 
religions notions ^ of tiiat knowledge, 
which piiifeth up, while the love that edi- 
fie.th was comparatively rare ; many were 
nursed np to a morbid delicacy of feclins!, 
which could not bear the faithful applica¬ 
tion of scriptural admonitions, without 
expostulation and complaint.” (P. 181.) 

‘‘ There are above two thousand inhabi¬ 
tants in tins towii,(Oliicy) almost all Cal¬ 
vinists, even tlie most dehanclied orthciii; 
they are become, like David, wisi-r than 
tiieir teacheis; that is, they think them¬ 
selves so, and in an awful manner have 
learned to abuse (iu'^pel notions, to stiipify 
their consciences, vindicate their sloth 
and wickedness, and shield oif conviction.'’ 
(P. 207.) ‘‘ Tlicir praycr-mcetinas proved 
hot-beds, on which supeiticial and discre¬ 
ditable preachers were hastily raised np, 
who, going forth on the Lord's day to the 
neighbouring paiishes, inteicipletl those 
who used to attenil Mr. Newton; men 
were called to pray in public, whose con¬ 
duct afterwards brought deep disgiace 
upon the Gospel; Ihej piodiieed a capti¬ 
ous, criticising, self-wise spirit, so that 
even Mr. Newton himself could seldom 
please them ; they rendereil the people so 
contemptuously indiifereiit to the worship 
of God at the Clmieli, that I never before 
or since witnessed any tiling like it.”— 
P. 49C. 

We earnestly conjure tliosc who 
call themselves Evangelical, to con¬ 
sider the effects of their system, as 
they are here faithfully and impar- 
tially described. Is it possible that 
any one can be much in love with 
the shallow, hypocritical form of 
religion, contained in this portrait ? 
the principal features of which 
are the emptiness of ostentatious 
piety, an^ the incorrigibility of 
spiritual jiride ? these are the con¬ 
sequences of placing too much 
reliance on feelings and emotions 
in religion; these are the results 
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of a zeal, that evaporates in. smoke 
and vapour, without comniunicat- 
iiig ail active heat. Far he it from 
us’ to deny, that many, of them 
are blessed with affections, deep as 
well as strong, which may lead to 
t'le highest pinnacles of virtue, and 
bring forth fruits of love an hun¬ 
dred fold. Nevertheless, let them 
keep their sensibility to ihqmselves, 
and thank God for it. But let them 
not insist on a criterion of religion, 
undesigned by the founder ofCliris- 
tiaiiit;;, nor measure their nciglu 
hour’s chance of heaven by the 
warmth of his constiletional tem¬ 
perament. Beligious feelings may he 
stimulated by those who are taught 
to believe them necessary ; hut un¬ 
less they arc founded upon the mo¬ 
ral sense of good and ill, chastised 
by hopes and fears, and regulated 
by soh<‘r judgment^ they will inevi¬ 
tably terminate, as at Olney, in An- 
tinumianisin, hypocrisy, and hard¬ 
ness of heart. 

3. But the merits of Mr. Scott, 
in resisting the mischief of this 
system, are much enhanced by the 
trouble and vexation it drew upon 
him, through the whole career of his 
ministry—not onl\ at Olney, where 
we have seen the temper ot people, 
and where he says til himself, 

I am very unpn|)ular in this town, 
and preach in general t(,\ very small 
congregations, and am generally 
looked upon as an nnsound-legal-Ar- 
minian.’’ I*. 20t>, hut even among 
those of a higher class, belter edu¬ 
cated, and less exposed to delusion, 
still he was persecuted by the Anti- 
nomiiiu s))irit. Indeed the temper 
and behaviour of his London con¬ 
gregation at the Lock, is as salu¬ 
tary a warning as can well be ima¬ 
gined against what is commonly 
termed Evangelical preaching'. 

“ He was aW'arc,^' he says, “ that they 
were decided C^ilvinists, liowevcrlic deter¬ 
mined to expound tbc Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and while he went through 
the mure doctrinal part of the Epistle, 
he was attended by more, than three 
hundred persons: (it was a lecture on a 
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wcek-tlay) but when lie came to speak 
more particularly on Christian tempers, 
and the lelative duties, in the fourth 
ciiaptcr, the alarm was spread, thrush 
he stamped every exhortation strongly 
with ail livaiigelical seal. JJiit at length* 
when Tie preaciied fiom the 6lh ehajiter, 
on the winds, “ See that ye w'alk eircit%i- 
speetly,” the charge was every where 
circulated, that he had changed his piin- 
ciples, and w<is heeome an Aimiiiian, and 
(it 01ICC he irrcciii'erahli/ fast imich nhove 
half hut audience. His .Sunday morning 
coiigreiratTon greatly decreased, and dis¬ 
satisfaction was manifested in the looks 
and language of the Governors.” •P. 283. 

Whiit are we to make of all this? 
is it possible, that in any chapel 
belonging lo the Established Church, 
the [ireacher, and an Evangelical 
preacher loo, should be tleserted 
by Ids hoiirers, and bullied by his 
patrons, bec.iuse he followetl St. 
Paul in preaching Christian duties ? 
and lest it should be supposed, that 
these are unfavourable specimens, 
selected for the purpose of setting 
Calviiiistic principles in the most 
disadvantageous light, let us attend 
to the evidence of the venerable 
Author, near the close of his long 
and laborious career. “ All my ex¬ 
perience,’’ says he, “ and observa¬ 
tion and study wholly fail to teach 
me how to keep together a congre¬ 
gation wilieh is prejudiced against 
some part of that instruction, which 
faithfiilne.is renders it my duty to 
inculcate.*^ P. 438. His aiivice 
upon tliis subject deserves to be 
recorded in characters of gold, upon 
every pulpit of the Calvinists: 
“ Remember how much better it 
IS to do a little substantial good, 
than by smooth and false doctrine, 
to obtain cro^wded congregations 
and do them mischief uniformly." 
He adds, " my usefulness as a 
preacher has been greatest where 
my congregations have been small 
and discouraging^” (P. 469.)*Never, 
then, let them boa»t in future of 
their large and crowded congrega¬ 
tions ; never let them insult their less 
Calvinistic brethren by a comparison 
of numbers, nor scorn the sober tew, 
who listen that they may learn, and 


learn that they may become better 
and more holy. For Mr. Scott biis 
furnished the mojst i ire fra gable'evi¬ 
dence, that a large congregation of 
Calvinists IS an infaliihle symptom 
of Aiitiiiomianism. Will they pre¬ 
tend that his iinjiopularity wa.s per¬ 
sonal, and owing to some peculiarity 
in his Jliaiiiier ; it would be siitlicient 
to 0 |)|M)se to such a frivolous pre¬ 
tence the testimony of Mr. Wilber- 
foicc. “ All objections,” s.iys he, 

“ arising from an uiifa\ourabie 
manner were at once ovei ruled by 
the strong sense, tlie oxlcnsive ac¬ 
quaintance witli Scripture, the ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the hiiiiiati 
heart, and the vchciiient and pow'cr- 
ful appeals to the conscience, with 
which ail his sermons abounded in 
a greater degree than those of any 
other Minister I ever attended.’* 
(P. 008.) Rut the circumstances 
already detailed abundantly refute 
the assertion. 

Mr. Scott, the Editor, asks, whe¬ 
ther " his father must not have 
been a very diflVrent character, in 
the piactical nature of liis views of 
Christianity, and his maiiiier of ad¬ 
dressing men in order to the jiro- 
motioii of their salvation, from what 
we are ready to suppose a decided 
Calviiii.st must be." (P. 588.) V'ery 
(litfereiit, no doubt, from what a 
decided Calvinist atfuaiiy, for the 
most part, is. For proof of this, we 
may refer to bis own description of 
decided Cahiriists at the Lock 
Chapel. His conduct was not incon¬ 
sistent with his princi[>les, but nei¬ 
ther was itthe consequence of them. 
It was the consequence of pure re¬ 
ligion acting upon a heart naturally 
good ; and the ferxidness of his tem¬ 
per, which in the wild state of his 
passions, was the cause of many 
tlisorders, was afterwards, when 
they were brought into subjection 
to the law of Christ, the source of- 
an admirable zeal, witlj^Vhich Cal¬ 
vinistic opinions were‘accidentally 
mingled. Or perhaps it mayb'e ad¬ 
mitted that there is something in 
those opinions, which naturall;f cap- 
G 2 
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tivates, and seizes iippti warm con¬ 
stitutions ; but this book contains 
evidence enough, ti^at goodness and 
Calvinism are nol correlatives, nor 
in any way connected together after 
the niuuiier of cause and eflect. 


Bi itish Review, No. 40.— The Bi¬ 
shop vj Gloucester's Charge. 

The government of old France was 
despotism mitigated by epigrams, 
and the ordinary dnlness of the 
British Review is enlivened by fa¬ 
natical fun. Of this curious mix¬ 
ture, our readers have formerly seen 
hajrpy sjrecimcns, and vve have com¬ 
mented upon their peculiarities at 
considerable lengtli. lu a number 
recently published, the critic has 
surpassed himself; and under the 
pretence of reviewing the Bishop of 
Gloucester’s Chatge, has poured 
forth a tirade, of w hich we shall ex¬ 
tract the choicest morsels. All re¬ 
marks would be superfluous. But w'e 
request the public attention to a 
strange and suspicious coincidence 
between the recent Numbers of the 
Edinburgh and British Reviews. 
The former openly advocates the 
spoliation of the Church—the lat¬ 
ter as openly maintains, that the 
Church deserves to be plundered. 
The former encourages the assail¬ 
ants of the Cathedral, the latter 
vilifies its tenants. If w'C believe 
that either journal is conducted by 
Churchmen, we must admit that 
the Church is in danger from within 
as well as from without. 

We niusit frankly state, having a 
charge upon oiir own cout>cifnces to state 
the truth, however disinclined to speak 
evil of dignities, that the tendency of 
epi8ro{Mtl Cliaiges appears to us to be in 
general replete with danger to onr Church 
EstahlisiiDirTit. It would seem from many 
of them that the duty of the pastoral cler¬ 
gyman consisted only in a hearty iiatred 
of all manner dr scliisni, and in giving the 
widest,possible range to the application 
of tiie'term. And, reasoning from the 
apparent spirit -and objects of a part of 
these peiriodical tectores, we should, speak- 
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ing with all deference, be tempted to say 
tliat, owing to tii'e unhappy doniiaion of 
certain prejudices of education, no per¬ 
sons .arc so iiuiorant, not only of the state 
of the religious world, hut of the specific 
interests and dangers of our ecclesiastical 
establishment, as some of its appbinted 
guiudians.” P. abT. 

“ That private persons, of whose estate 
this right constitutes a portion or appen¬ 
dage, shauld exercise it with ,*1 single view 
to their worldly gain or family advance¬ 
ment, is less surprising than that the same 
abuse should be ronimitted by the guar¬ 
dians of the state, who by every appoint¬ 
ment oft.a weak, or prejudiced, or indo¬ 
lent functionary to the service of the 
C/'liiirch, lay whole di.stricts barren in the 
teriilory of Christ, and wither, as it were, 
the growth of giaec in the country. The 
truth is, that every patron, from the king 
downwards, holds liis power as a trust 
from (fod, and in every exercise of it is 
doing au act more extensively atl'ecling 
the interests of man and the. glory of the 
Creator tlian any of which a hiiinan being 
can, ill any circiunstaiues, be capable. 
But the higher the patronage, the more 
destructive is the abiue. To send over¬ 
seers into the vineyard of God, who rare 
not whether it brings foith ‘grapes’ or 
‘ wild grape.s,’—who, with the frost of 
theii academical learning and constringent 
orthodoxy, interdict and starve the soil 
which they were deputed to cultivate; 
who conceive their own dignity to consist 
in doing nothing themselves, and cliorkiiig 
all extra-doings in otheis,—who, mistake 
all stir in tiie work of the Gust)el for ex¬ 
travagance or innovation, and rest satis¬ 
fied with a clergy, however loose or Lao¬ 
dicean in character, so long as the letter 
of the rubric reiimins inviolate ,—to com¬ 
mit to such persons the difficult, and dau- 
geroiis, and onerous management of our 
Christian Protestant Establishment in this 
its present conjuncture, is to frustrate the 
dispensatious of Divine mercy througli 
the Gospel, by the best contrived human 
means, and upon the widest scale of ope¬ 
ration, which the great spiritual enemy 
of man has had it in his power to suggest." 
P. 259. 

Considering, as we do, tliat what the 
poor are most interested in learning is 
precisely tivat which the pan^ clergyman 
is bound by his allegiance to Cod to 
teach them—the learning of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and the application of Christian pre¬ 
cepts, we can scarcely be persuaded that 
any knowledge by which society wiU be 
benefited, and the moral order of the 
world wUl be Ih«i result of tha 
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fairest looking scheme of public instruc* 
tion, where the whole air>of tlie institution 
is poisoned by'the example of its very 
patrons and Mipporteis, and the Chijrch 
despoiled aof its attraction and intincnce 
by the drowsiness or dissijiation of thd 
ministi'r.’' P. 261. 

“ We cannot think that this admunittyy 
and explicit interference with the con¬ 
duct, manners, and pursuits of his clergy, 
has hitherto l^eii enough reganied as the 
duty of (the dtoeesaii. It is not, as we 
began with remarking, in the power of 
every bishop to take this spiiitual ground 
with characteristical propriety; it is nut 
every bislinp whose fear of God places 
him Mifficiently above the fear of man to 
dispose and ipialify him for insisting upon 
duties, of which it is an offence to human 
pride to be reminded; and the heads of 
not a lew of our bishops are-so full of the 
chimeras and spertres of scctnrisni, schism, 
Calvinism, and otlier teriific forms and 
oinciis of disast; oiis iiiipoi t to niir Church, 
as to he totally liliiid to the real, sensible, 
and snhstaiitial instant peril, iii w'hicii it is 
placed by the iin«i|)iritiial and unholy lives 
of its authorised ministers.” P. 265. 

“ A day passed at any country village 
without paiticiiiar inquiry will usually 
let the stranger, if he is an observer of 
these ihiiigs, iiUo the serret of the real 
state ol the cure. If the pastoral func¬ 
tion is in abeyance, tlie misery, pollution, 
and blas|)hcmy, wliicli meet liim at every 
tiiin, will speedily inform him of that fact; 
And, how well the sworn dispenser of 
God's word and sacraments, hunts, and 
shoots, ai^j dances, and denounces Me- 
thoilism, and approves his orthodoxy to 
Ins diocesan by bis holy hatred of the 
Uible SociPty, and the evangelical clergy, 
will usually vippear insciihed but too legi¬ 
bly in the cliaracteis and countenances of 
Ins straggling and repining flock.” P. S66. 

“ Against these hellish machinations the 
militant inenibers of onr Church arc siiiii- 
inoncd to display to its utmost their evan¬ 
gelical courage. It is to be now seen 
whetlier those who aie professedly on 
God’s side will jet with the zeal and con¬ 
sistency of bis true servants. It is to be 
now seen whether they will answer the 
urgent and imperious call which tbe crisis 
jTialfes upon them ; whether, with such an 
enemy at their gates, so large aj)ortion of 
them will still cherish little mean animosi¬ 
ties, jealousies, and suspicionsstill con¬ 
tinue to call namesstill continue to 
cry down all active labours as officious, 
irregular, and supererogatory;—stiU pen- 
severe in paring down clerical duty to 
tbe tuera letter of tbe ruhric j —still Qon* 


tent themselves with executing with ex¬ 
actness an official service, with delivering 
ethical lectures, with denoimeing what it 
would cost too iTiitcIi to imitate ;-^still 
continue to depend upon ancient bul¬ 
warks, and venerable towers, while the 
only substantial means of defence are neg¬ 
lected : or shall we see, in this hour of 
peril, the conduct of the clergy re-formed 
after tlie model recommended by the Bi¬ 
shop (,f Gloncestei ? Sliall we sec through 
all the ranks of oiir clergy a grand eflbit, 
similar, and not infenor, to that which the 
enemy is making?—shall wc see all ill- 
foiinded jealousies sacrificed to the com¬ 
mon interest f—shall we see an end made 
of the foolish uproar about Bible So¬ 
cieties, evangelical picacliers; and shall 
we sec one united endeavour to avert the 
immediate peril? Are w'e to hope that 
patronage will be frightened out of its 
state of apathy and abuse, the Fligli 
Cliiii'cli loused fioni its deep official sleep, 
and the Catliediiil and its close become 
the focus of spiritual zeal, practical piety, 
and Christian discipline? If this, or any 
tiling like tins, should he provoked by the 
picsent lioiiihlc combinations against the 
liappiiiess of life and the hope of the soul, 
our special thanks will belong to Him to 
wiioin only is known tiic sublime alchemy 
by which good is wrought out of evil, and 
who can ‘ torn the fierceness of man to 
his praise.’ Half the battle is gained be¬ 
fore It begins, if it begins in this way : t!ie 
blaspliemers are ‘ at their wits’ end ;’ they 
appear, by the general tenonr of their latest 
publications, to have exhausted their ar¬ 
moury. They oflei a siiie victory to faithful 
troops, and it seems as if God had decreed 
‘ that their own tongues shall make them 
fall.’” I*. 2o<). 

“ We shall advert only to one other pe¬ 
culiarity in the moial predicament of the 
world (a peculiarity of a very diff'cicnt kind 
from that to which we have last alluded), 
which puls extiaordinaiy and special obli¬ 
gations upon the clergy, ’flie new aera 
which has begun in the Clinrcli by the in¬ 
creased circulation of the Scriptuics in 
these latter times, requites it even for its 
own safety to be in a state of eneigctic 
activity. It must follow where the Bible 
leads. It surely does not become the 
Church of England to be afraid of this 
Book; but if it do not feel itself placed 
in any new predicament by this great 
event—if it dn not perceiv,e tlgit the tota’I 
population of this country is thereby 
taken out of a neutral state in respect of 
religion, and excited to an extraordinary 
curiosity aiid interest on the subject—if it 
trill not «nd«istj|nd the necessity of lend- 
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iiiil ifself to the now stat^ of tl»inf;s, and 
of-pi ofirinj? by the cii.Ms—if a larjfe pro- 
poitioii of Its dijrnit.ines wiil still roiiliinie 
to clieek the flifl’iision of SeriptiMvil kiiow- 
Icdgi', UK? sfiive the raiise of tllinstianity 
-—if it ran he induced to hsieii to siicli 
tinsreprescnt.ilioiis, such !;toss, and we 
nuist add, insnliMil and calnninions inisre- 
pi'csmtations and pervcisioiis as ocriir in 
‘ the Respecttiil Letter to the of 

Liverpool,’ by the perpetual Curate of St. 
John’s C'liapel, Hackney; then thi're is 
t'rouurl for sajini; that the Established 
Chnieli i.s in danj'er fioni the liible Socie¬ 
ties. Itiit if the ('‘liuieh of Eu!>land will 
repaid the Bible as tlie cliaiter of its own 
foundation—if, seeiii® that the Biitisli and 
Foreiffii Bihle So'-iefv is doinir precisely 
that wliirli is doiiiir Iiv the Society for pro- 
motiiiij Christian Kiiowledae, it holds out 
the hand of Cl’.iistian fellowship, and eoi- 
dially aecepts its ro-opeialion—if it will 
consider the wide dispersion of the Sciip- 
tiires as cxleiidini; the aiea of its own 
exertions, and multiplying its proper bu¬ 
siness, as well as ’augmenting its means, 
tlicii will this grand coinpieliensive Chris¬ 
tian insfitiitioi), so hardly treated by Mr. 
Noil is, !>'• found to lie in effect tlie veiy 
best fiiend tlie Church has gamed since 
the Heforiiiation. 

“ We caiiiint avoid, as we pass along 
over tins vast and varied scene, occa¬ 
sionally tinning aside to cxaituiie sonic 
rare or rcinaikahic object which ovcisha- 
dows, tiinngh it may not lie in our path; 
and Just such is the cxtraordinaiy pioduc- 
tioii on the snbjcet of the Bible Society, 
lately sent foitli by the revciend genlle- 
iiiciii hist alluilcd to. He seems to consi¬ 
der a few practical indiscretions in the 
mode of collecting money and increasing 
suhsciiptions, oxhihited in the commence¬ 
ment of its career, and some ill-judged 
and intenipeiate expressions, some idle 
and rambling illiistiations, and some ill- 
choscn allusions, some mcohcrencics, some 
false metaphors, a few jiivenihtics, and a 
few sciiilities which may have droiiped 
occasionally from the mouths of some of its 
advocates in their ]Mibhc addresses, as 
justifying a sentence of condemnation 
ifiom H perpetual curate of Hackney, 
ag^ainst an incorporation of persons the 
most august in names and iiiimber, the 
most catlidlic in plan and purpose, and 
comprising the largest sum and average 
of moral worl^ that has appeared upon 
the stage of th^ world, for objects and in¬ 
terests, nncombined with worldly advan- 
' tjfg e, since the days of primitive, unen- 
Christianity." P. 272. 

« IS the Charge of the Bishop of 


Meath, delivered to his clergy, in July 
last, our readers will see what w« mean 
by calling names. They will tlicie find, 
by tjic imputatieii of doctrines a tliousaufi 
fi'tics disclaimed, but winch it still grati¬ 
fies some amongst ns to peisevcic in iiii- 
piiling, what description of persons"aie in 
jiast, if not prmci|ially, iiieaiit by the 
names of icproacli employed liy the Bishop 
to deiioimce the objects of Ins iimiirpiii ing 
hostility. CalvHiiMs, scctaij).’s, seceders, 
are the apiiellations ompinyed, and as far 
as they may be meant to deseiibe those to 
whom they appeilativcly belong, we carry 
our disapprobation and regiet, as far as 
Ills I^oi'ilyhip’s; tboiigh Ins metliod of coi- 
rectinii would seem to us to promise little 
benefit to tlie Cimrcli: but as certain 
characters are aiiiieil at, which neither of 
tlie.se designations will cover, it seems as 
if the Bishop, by making an amalgam of 
them all, were resolved to spread the 
daubing compound over a ijiiaiitity of 
siirfaec equal to the range of Ins spii itiial 
animosity. It would not have been ipiitc 
as seemly for a Bisliop to make war with 
the saints, or |>crhap.s l|se might at once 
have dilnied the vcnt.ilile object ofliis at¬ 
tack by that wold of happy iionj, iiiiJer 
which all arc included tiiat will not dis- 
piovc their liypocii-y by defying their 
God. 

“ We question whether moie liariii i.s 
not done to the Chiiuh by this vague, ob¬ 
scure, and indiscinuimite mode ot attack, 
tli.in by the more explicit hostility dis¬ 
played 111 certain other episcopal chargei 
towards a class of clergymen on whom 
malice has fixed the title of ^vangclieal, 
that it might have to iiecose them ol' assu¬ 
ming it to liieiiiselvcs. Uiidei llie.sesweep¬ 
ing accusations, iio riiiuistei' is'safe but by 
doing nothing, or as little ..as he can 
help. Any spiritual stir, any the small- 
lest movement of sseal on the pait 
of a clergyman within his diocesan's 
jiii'isdiciion, may bring him under one 
or other of ins piosciiptivc epithets. If 
the unhappy man’s head appeals above 
the trenches, the misdirected artillery of 
his own commander may ghaiice to punish 
liis temerity. All this we see with great 
regret, because vve think a minister may in 
these days be a little busy in the Cimrch 
without injury to its interests; because 
we believe that people are too busy out of 
it to suffer it to enjoy its repose in safety; 
and because we have long thought that 
the quarrel with certain members of our 
National Church, called evangelical, is 
rather moral than doctrinal; or, in other 
words, that if they would do no more 
than othen dO; their divimty would be 
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held innoxious. Tkeir depredation of 
uor}is,mv/ten vaunted aif the purchase of 
salvation, ts the thnig; complained of; 
but ill tnitli, the wniks they do are,the 
things that excite the clamour, and, above 
ail, the vital importance they annex td 
them hi their pioper scriptural relation 
and spiiitiial conncctiun.’’ P. 

We had intended to make no 
coniiiicnt imon these extracts, but 
of the .concluding sentence of the 
last, which asserts, that the ortho¬ 
dox clergy complain o/ the de¬ 
preciation of works when vaunted 
as the purchase of salvation,” we 
cannot refrain from asking, is it 
true or faKie 1 

Of all the rest we have only to 
say, that it forms part of an article 
which defends the Evangelical clcr- 
gv, and declares that the Bishop 
of (ilouceater is a member of that 
body. \Ve trust that the body will 
disown their advocate; and that the 
Prelate who is so grossly insulted, 
will proclaim the disiatisfactiou 
which we are confident that he must 
feel. 


Internal Union the best Safeguard 
against the Dangersof theChurch. 
* A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Storrington, July ^ I, 
1822, lAt </it’ Visitation of the Ve¬ 
nerable Charles Webber, A. M. 
Archdiucon of Chichisler, and 
published at the Request of the 
Cleigy. By the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, A.M. of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge ; Vicar of Hor¬ 
sham ; and Chaplain to the Earl 
{^Sheffield. 8vo. pp. 32. Riv- 
ingtons. 1822. 

This is the Ivork of a man who 
thinks for himself and thinks cor¬ 
rectly—and tile consequence is that 
on *d trite and hacknied subject, 
Mr. Rose has br^^ught forward much 
new matter, and maije new applica¬ 
tions of arguments already in use. 
For instance after an exposure and 
condemnation of the latitudiuarian 
and schismatical propensities of the 
day, they are traced up in the fol¬ 


lowing passaj^es to a quarter in 
which they liave not been often 
sought. 

“ No tiifling Miare of the self-willed 
spirit so visible in the leligious world is to 
be attributed to the systems of pbilosopliiz- 
iiig now prevalent among its. Wbellier 
our modern meta[)liysical systems are true 
or fuls^ IS not the ()iieslion now—we are 
seeking to trarc their effects on tiie human 
mind. And it must he renioinbered, that 
these effects arc not limited to tliose who 
have studied them, for of eotiise dee'p re' 
seaich into speriilative philosophy ran only 
be the province of the few. But tlieii 
those few are precisely they who in great 
measure at least direct the pursuits and 
opiiiioii.s of the age. And thus, as their other 
piiismU must necessarily partake of the 
spii it of their philosophy, that S[>irit gives 
a tone and eoloiir to the studies and feel¬ 
ings of the country at large. If our philo- 
sophy be dogmatical, we shall enter on all 
other pursuits with the same spiiit whicii 
piedoinmatcs in this most impoitaiit one. 
If we set up the reason unassisted as the 
only source of knowledge, and appeal to 
it a.s an unciniig standard on these our 
highest ohjects of c(Mileiii|il<ttion, it can¬ 
not be supposed that we .shall carry into 
otlier ohjects of eonteiiiplatiou or enquiry 
a spiiit of docility or submission to any 
other aiitiioiily, or through those cnipiiries 
diliiise sncli a spirit into the vvoild at laige. 
Here then let it be obseived bow vast a 
difference there exists between tlie pliilu- 
sopliv held 111 former da}s and oiir own. 
Tlie metaphy.<^lc.ll system which piereded 
the prevailing one, was eminently calcu¬ 
lated to generate those witplesoine liabits 
of distrust of uiir own niiassisled powers, 
w'ltiiont which the profoiindcst sp''cnldtioiis 
and enquiries will end only in error and 
disappomtiiieiit: lor its views of the ii.itnre 
of tlie mmd and of tliuiight were such, as 
to inculcate the deepest sense of the de- 
pendaiicc, nut only of our bodily but our 
mental fai‘ultiv.'s on a siipeiior Power. 
They began with God, and with God they 
ended. We seek not now, whellier the 
niasteis of this philosophy rightly divided 
the faculties of the mind, or rightly deve¬ 
loped the nature of thought: but the ne- 
ecssary results of their doctrines would be 
at all events far jiislernotions u.^tlie powers 
of unassisted reason, than we now possess. 
The mind would pcrpetnii^lly dwell as it 
were in the piesence of a higher power, and 
would thus be perpetually reiniiKled of the 
limitation of its own powers, and taught its 
due place in the scale of the universe, and 
that only from light vouchsafed, and know- 
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ledge impiirted, from a ^^phere more en¬ 
larged than the visible world in wliich it is 
incased could true wisdom be gained ; and 
habituated as it would'be to assume an in¬ 
tellect superior to its own as the ground of 
all its reasonings, it would carry into other 
researches not on the one hand an arro¬ 
gant and a total reliance on its own Judg¬ 
ments, nor on the other a slavish or an ig¬ 
norant acquiescence in existing onintons, 
but assuredly a disposition to rely on the 
decision of competent and sufficient autho¬ 
rity. And what we have assumed as the 
probable, we know was the actual result. 
Our time forbids iis to refer to the proofs 
which might be offeted from any other 
than the more imniedute olyect of our 
contemplation to-day. When the corrup¬ 
tions of the Church of Rome, for example, 
had disguised the fair face of Christianity, 
and made that almost a curse which was 
given for a blessing, what course did the 
pious founders of onr Church, nourished 
and reared in the phiiosopiiy, i>ursue I Did 
they rely on their own wisdom, or their 
own fond imagination, for the invention of 
a new and superior form of Church go¬ 
vernment, and level with the ground that 
which they bad left? Nothing of all this ; 
blit on the contrary dismissing only the ex¬ 
crescences which deform the Popish sys¬ 
tem of Christianity, they restored it upon 
Catholic prineiples after the model of the 
Primitive Churcli, and next to Scripture 
they received and reverenced the decisions 
of pure and primitive antiquity, and reli¬ 
giously followed the agreeing judgment of 
the ancient doctors of the Catholic Church. 
Nor was this tlie case with the Fathers of 
our Churcli alone, lint sncJi were the opi¬ 
nions •and tlie tjeelings of her brightest or¬ 
naments, of Bull, of Pearson, and of Slil- 
lingiicet, down to the sera of the existing 
philosophy, lii that philosophy, the mind 
is left to iis own workings—no limits are 
placed to its researches, nor to its powers 
of improving itself: it it taught to depend 
wholly on tlie liglit whicli reason affords as 
sufficient for every purpose, ‘ and from this 
mistaken view of our talents and their ori¬ 
gin, we travel onwards till we come to an 
absolute rejection of all that would inter- 
fere with their high prerogatives P. 18. 

Tliese are only some among the re¬ 
sults which necessarily follow ^om the 
habits of pHllosopbizing, which have been 
in ffisbion for so many years i and the same 
«ffecfs> the fosiering of intellectnal pride, 
^ dislike of a^ controiil however health¬ 
ful, ©fallauthority however legitimate, may 

* RenueU on ScepticMm,” p. 27. 


be traced •p^herever we turn onr eyes. In 
onr literatnie thiH boastful wisdom meets 
ns in the shape of a boundless and ignorant 
contempt of antiquity, and tlie most over¬ 
weening notions of tlie superiority of this 
enliglitened age over those whicli liave gone 
before it. In the political world *(1 pre¬ 
sents itself with the same features, a con¬ 
tempt of whatever is, in comparison with 
the improvements wliich might be sug¬ 
gested, a craving after imtiied novelties, 
an niimeasured hatred of all existing esta- 
blislimonts and all constituted authorities. 
And the same disease, we maintain, arising 
from the same sources and cliaracterized 
by the rsanie symjttoms, is the cause of 
many of our evils in the religious woild, 
displaying itself there in .schism and .sepa¬ 
ration, as in the political world hy level¬ 
ling maxims and visionary doctrines of 
equality. In all tlie.se cases the mischief 
arises from the natural pride of the under¬ 
standing, fostcreil by an evil system of 
philosophy which exalts the liiiinan mind, 
till it is taught to believe its ow'h poweis of 
boundless extent, to deny the possibility 
of error in its inquiries, ko renounce ail de¬ 
ference to the collected wisdom of ages 
and generations, and in the .spirit of tlie 
guilty city to exclaim, ‘ I am, and there is 
none beside me.”’ P. si3. 

“ Thus much therefoic we may say, 
that they among ns who have followed the 
doctrines of Calvin, shew a strong ten¬ 
dency also to the adoption of a republican 
sy.stem of Church polity, and seem to 
have forgotten either that ours is an epis¬ 
copal form of Church goverinneiit, or at 
all events to have forgotten w'lat episco¬ 
pacy is and what it requires. In this as¬ 
sembly it cannot be necessary to defend it, 
nor to do more than refer to its divine in¬ 
stitution, and to the apostohic succession 
clearly trarcable in the writings of the 
Fathers, but it certainly may not lie nn- 
advisable to notice its nature and its le- 
quirements. Let ns remember then that 
episcopacy implies not only the existence 
of Iieads and governors of the Cijristian 
flock, but also a Chiirnh belonging to each 
congregation, governed by a pastor who 
has no ot/ier business than to in.striict it, 
subject to the authority and jurisdiction of 
his bishop. From the pastor these twd 
duties are obvionsly required—the lirst, 
that he skould, in the ^ remembrance tiiat 
he is a local, not an vntversal charge, coii«. 
flne liimself strictly and exclusively to that 
place and those duties to which he is ap¬ 
pointed; and, secondly, that remember¬ 
ing the words of Cyprian, * that contempt 
of the authority of tlie bishop presiding 
over every Cbut^cb is the root of schism 
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End of heresy lie slionld submit iXitli 
implicit deference to the authority of his 
6uperiur% to whom he hits indeed taken 
the canonical oafli of obedience, Now it 
cannot siifticieiitly be deplored tfi-it b^iih 
these duties have by many been nej>Iected 
and transj;ressed. Open resistance to the * 
goveinovs of the Church t has perhaps not 
been so common a fault: but to what ge¬ 
neral and what gross instances have we 
not been witness of the transgrc.ssioii of 
the pa-toral dli|y! Instead of quietly con¬ 
fining liinikelf to that particular sphere to 
which his duty obliges him, how many an 
one of oni enthusiastic bietliren have we 
seen, and do see, wandering over the 
country to spread Ins priiici|ilc3 ii^flocks 
with wlm;li be has no conceiti, or holding 
petty coiiiietis iviUi Dissenters for ecelesi- 
astical purposes 'I'ins is to leiioiinee at 
once the eharacter lie has voliiiitaiily as¬ 
sumed, and lo give up all jiietenc'* to be¬ 
ing a member of an episcopal establish¬ 
ment; tor in that chai.ielei he has only 
one scene of action, and one most impoit- 
aiit tlioiigh iimited duty. He is to feed 
Ills own thick, and iieillier to coiiiineiice 
nor pai iicipaie in ^ly measure wtiu'b has 
looie general olijeets, except under the 
express .sanction and autliority of his ec¬ 
clesiastical siipenois.” H. 2a. 

Tliis reasoning is subsequently 
applieil to the popular religious so¬ 
cieties wliieh have embraced so 
large a share of public attention, 
and made such a grievous breach in 
the. unity of the Church ; and those 
persons who agree with us in la- 
iiieiiting aftd censuring such pro¬ 
ceedings, will be grateful to Mr. 

“ * Cypilan, Ep. Ixvi. ad Flor. 

“ t It mayf however, be well doubled 
whether in many instances something 
nearly tantamount to open resistance has 
not been practised in the transgression of 
those lilies by wliicli, in one particular, 
the bishops govern, viz. the uibrics, and 
the wanton changes causelessly introduced. 
See on this subject some excellent remaiks 
in the comuienceitnent of the Bishop of 
Bnstol’s ‘Coiicio ad Cleriim Provincize 
Caiituavensis,’ preached before Convoca¬ 
tion i» January, 

“ t See an excellent pamphlet called 
‘ Episcopacy considved with Riffercncc 
to modern Popular Societies, by a Mem- 
her of theUiiiversity oj^anjbridgc.’ P. 55. 


\llose for the new light which he has 
thrown upon tli^ subject. The phi¬ 
losophical, the political, and even 
the commercial \vi>tcnis wIiilIi are 
now afloat ill the world, hate been 
applied, in many instances miiiiten- 
tionally, but in some designedly and 
avowedly to ecclesiastical and reli¬ 
gious suhjects. Convinced by IJiime 
and Adjim Smith of the ]>ropriety of 
abolishing the old restrictions upon 
trade, and leaving merciiandi/:e to 
liiid its own level In the inurki f, onr 
statesmen transfer this reasoning to 
Christian eddication, and builil tluir 
hopes of iinprovemcnl in naiioiial 
morality upon the competition of 
iiimiinerable sects. Believing that 
public opinion is the best safeguard 
against inis-governmetit, the ne.tt 
step is to lind the Church guilty of 
bemg unpojndar, and pass sentence 
against her as iisele-s lumber. Wliile 
pliilosojiliy, winch is little better 
than another woid tor rash specu¬ 
lations and su{ierlicial attainments, 
teaciies its candid and liberal vota. 
ries to bear with religion as with a 
necessary evil, which the world is 
not yet sufficiently enlightened lo 
remove. 

In attacking and reprobating the 
avowed professors of such sysleiiis, 
Mr. Rose lias had many predeces¬ 
sors; but we are not avi-are of any 
one who has taken the precise line 
of his discourse, or policed out the 
bad elfects which such reasoning 
has produced upon those who are 
still far enough from approving it, 
or assenting to it. Tiiey hear these 
arguments repealed from day to day 
—they see them acted upon not un- 
successtiilly, in the pursuits to which 
they apply, and they forget the 
gross abaurdity of appealing to them 
or relying upon them, in questions 
of another sort. This is the hint 
for which we consider ourselves es- 
pcciallj indebted to Mr. B»se, and 
it is one which we shall hope to see 
duly developed. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIS¬ 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Baiitlett’s Buildings, 
16<A Dfc. l«22. 

At a numerous and highly rppcct- 
able Meeting of Members of the 
Society fokPromoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, convened for 
the purpose of considering what 
measures it might be proper for tiic 
Society to adopt, on occasion of 
the lamented Death of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta :— 

The Right Reverend the 
LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
ill the Chair, (in the unavoid¬ 
able absence of His Grace the 
President), 

The following Resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to, 

“ That this Board having received, 
with feelings of the deepest regret, intel¬ 
ligence of the Death of the Right Reverend 
Thomas Fanshawis Midullton, D.D. 
Lord Bisliop of Caientia, do sincerely de¬ 
plore the sudden termination of that long 
and intimate connexion, vihich subsisted 
between his Lordship and the Society. 

That this Board feet it their duty thus 
publicly to expiess their lively sense of 
that rare union of wisdom, activity, and 
firmness, which marked tlie character of 
the late Loud Bishop of Calcutta, and 
qualified him, in an einiiicnt degree, to 
accomplish the arduous undertaking of 
establishing in the East a branch of the 
Apostolical Church of England ; an under¬ 
taking, which, under his prudent and 
energetic management, was in the most 
promising state of advancement; but the 
completion of which, under the Divine 
Blessing, must be looked for from a simi¬ 
lar combination of talent and piety in 
those who may hereafter be called to the 
exercise of Episcopal fiiuctioiis in India. 

That this Board, recoUeettug the so¬ 
lemn amtafieefing address, in which the 
Bishop, npou the eve of his departure for 
India, took jeave of the Society, and ad¬ 
verting to tlic pledge which he then gave 
of promoting to the utmost of his power 
the objects of the Society, within the 
•pliere ofliis spititual influence, are desir- 


on^ of expressing their grateful sense of 
the zealous and rtTeetual mannor, in which 
that pledge has been redeemed. 

“ That with a view to a more tlnrable 
et'pression of the esteem and regret of this 
Board, ineasnrcs be taken for the eieciinn 
of a Monu.ment to the memory of the 
late Lord Bishop of Ca/,cutta, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Pank; the ex¬ 
pence to be defrayed by the individual 
Subscriptions of Members of the Society 
FOR Promoting Christian Know- 
LtuGF.,^ and that Books be forthwith 
opened at the Society's Office, and 
with the Secretaries of the Diocesan and 
District Committees, for receiving tlie 
names of Subscribers. 

“ That ibis Board feci a melancholy 
satisfaction in adopting a suggestion made 
by tile late Loru Bi.shop of Calcutta, 
ill Ills last letter to the. Society, relative 
to the foundation of five Scciolarships 
in the Mission Coileoe at Caicuti'a ; 
and accordingly agiec yfo place the snin of 
jb'tiuoo at the disposal of the Society 
Foil THE Propagation of THEGosinr. 
IN Furlign Parts, tor the purpose of 
endowing five Sciiolarsbips, besides afford, 
ill" a Salary for a 'I'anuil Teacher, in the 
said College, with such reference to the Sons 
of the Society’s Mi.s.sionakieSjUs the Sta- 
tiitesof the College may allow; and that thi.s 
Board, anxious tliat the piety and zeal of 
the late Lord Bishop of Calcutva 
should be honouicd with an appiopiiate 
Memorial in the Countrywhere they 
were most conspicuously and beneficially 
displayed, do recomnieud, that the said 
Scholarships be founded, and hencefortli 
called by the name of Bishop Miiiulb- 
ton’s Scholarships. 

“ That this Board, having a well- 
grounded confidence, that the Venerable 
Archdeacon Loking will, during the va¬ 
cant y ill the See of Calcutta, use his best 
endeavours to promote the several impor¬ 
tant designs for the advancement of 
Christian Knowledge ip the East, which 
occupied so large a portion of the late 
Lord Bishop’s time and solicitude, do in¬ 
vite the Archdeacon to enter into Corres- 
pondence with the SociF.TV; andslo as¬ 
sure iiipi, that any snggeslions, which he 
may think proper tiT offer, in furtherance 
of those designs, will obtain Hie Society's 
most favourable consideration. 

“ That, as a maik of the high esteem 
entertained by this Board for the charac¬ 
ter and virtues of the Widow of theiate 
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Lord Kishop of Cai-Cutta, a Copy of Mrs. Middleton, hiiraediatcly jjfter her 
the Kcsohitions adopted at this Special arrival in Knelaii^. 

General Meeting of the^SociETY, liaiid- “ That k Committee, consisting of nijie 
soiiiely wiitten on Vellum, be presented to Meinbeis of the Society, viz. 

n IS JGrace titk Lord AiiciifusHop of CANTininuRY, (President). • 
The Right Reverend the Lord Rishop of London, 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, (Dean of St. Paul’s), 
'J’he Right I1on#urab'le Lord Kenyon, 

I’liE Venerable the Archdeacon of London, 

^'HE Venerable the Archdeaci^ of Middlesex, 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Colchester, 

The Reverend Dr. D’Oyly, 

Joshua Watson, Esq., 


be appointed to superintend the Erection 
of the Monnmoiit, and to take* all siieli 
.steps a.s may be m-oessary fur carrying the 
R(‘.solulions of this Meeting into effect. 

“ That tlie Conti ibiitions, towards the 
erection of the IMonnmeut, be limited to 
the amount of each Membef’s annual snb> 
script ion to the Society. 

“ Tiiat the Resolutions adopted by the 
Boaid at tins Special Meeting of the So¬ 
ciety, bt* published, under the diiection 
of the ('oinmittec. 

“ Agreed unai^fnously, That the Thanks 
of this M»‘Cting be given to the Right Rev. 
the Lord IIishop of London, for hav¬ 
ing taken the Chair; and for the veiy 
obliging and able manner in which he has 
coiidnclcd the business of the day. 

GEO. GASKIN, D.D. 

Secretary. 

Dec. 27,1822. 

At a second Special General Meet¬ 
ing, convened for ihe purpose of re¬ 
ceiving aiTd takinginto consideration, 
an application from the Incorporated 
Society fbr the Propagation of the 
Go.spid in* Foreign Parts, " for per¬ 
mission lo co-operate with the Mem- 
hers of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in the erec¬ 
tion of a Monument to the memory 
of the late Lord Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paid, and tliHs to perpetuate their 
feelings of gratitude for his services 
and admiration of his talents.” 

lift Grace, the Lord Arch¬ 
bishop ofQanterbury in the 
Chair. 

The following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to: 

** T1iat tills Board gladly acknowledge 
the cordial union tiiat has so long and so 


happily subsisted between the Society for 
piomoting Christian Knowledge and the 
Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foieign Parts, in a.s inucii 
a.s the two Societies arose from the same 
stock, were founded on the same princi¬ 
ples, and act under the same President. 

“ I'liat this Board therefore, however 
anxious they may have been to reserve to 
the Members of the .Society fur Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the honour of offer¬ 
ing a suitable tribute to the memory of the 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta, cannot re¬ 
sist the earnest request that has now been 
made by the sister Society, to be admit¬ 
ted to co-operate with them in the erec¬ 
tion of the Moiiiinient proposed to be 
placed in the Cathedral Cliiircli of St. Paul. 

“ That two Members of the Incorporat¬ 
ed Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, viz. the Rev. H. H. Norris, and 
Rev. J. Lonsdale, be added to the special 
Committee, which has been appointed to 
carry this design into execution. 

“ That the Archdeacon of London be 
requested to famish the Board with a copy 
of the admirable Addicss delivered by him 
at the last Special Generaf Meeting, for 
the uses of the Society. 

Agreed iiiiaiiimoiisly, that the cordial 
and respectful thanks of the Meeting be 
offered to bis Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for presiding on this occasion. 

‘‘ GEO. GASKIN, D.D. Secretary.” 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGA¬ 
TION OF THE GOSPEL IN FO¬ 
REIGN PARTS. 

Truro District Committee. 

In October last a District Committee 
in aid of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, was formed at Truro in 
Cornwall. 

The Rev. F. Jenkins* Vicar of St, 
Clement’s in Trur<>, Treasurer, and the 
Rev. J. Collius, Curate of Truro, Secre¬ 
tary. 

U 
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Gartree District Committee. 

At a meeting of the ?»artrpe I>istiirt 
Comiuiltee, in aid of tlie .Society for I’ro- 
inotiH" Cliii.^tiaii Ktiowledj’p, licld at 
Kihi^iiith (lie 7th of October, 

It was Rc.soIved: 

“ 1st. That a District Committee in aid 
of tlu' Society for the Piopagation of (he 
(jo.vju'l ill Foieii;n Parts, he now fornicd 
in this Deanery ; and tliat it do meet at 
the same times and places in wA^ch the 
Gartree District Committee in aid of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge meet. 

2. That the object of (lie Committee 
*0 firmed, he to .solicit and collect the 
conti'ihiitions of such per.soiis who m.iy be 
li.sposed to aid (he Society in its gieat 
and benevolent exertions in ditfn.sing among 
the micnliehteiied native.s of onr I'oreign 
dependencies the tine Diglit of the f Jospel, 
according to the docti ines and discipline 
of the Chnrcli of F.nglaiid. 

“ ti. 'I'liat .Sir Henij H.ilford, I»ait. he 
the i'lesiilcnt H. H.iymer, E-q. (Ik’ Tiea- 
SHier, and the Rev. l'\ Apihoip the .Steie- 
tary of tlic Committee. 

*• 4. That all persun.s snh.serihing One 
Guinea anniKiIly to the Paieiit Society, 
become confnbiiting and a.ssoeiate(l meni> 
bers, and that the smallest contrihiitioiis 
be thankfully received. 

“ a. I'hat these Ke,solutions be inserted 
in the Leiec.stcr Jomnal, and he tr.ins- 
initted to the .Secretary of the Paient .So¬ 
ciety and to the Lord llishop of the Dio¬ 
cese. 

“(signed) W.F. MAI OR, 

“ Chairinaii.” 

Skerhorne District Commit tee. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the 
Sherborne District Conimithe in 
aid of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knotvlcdge. 

Oct. a I, 18l'‘2. 

At this meeting it wa.s Resolved : 

“ That a District Committee he imme¬ 
diately formed for Sherborne and Us 
neighbouihood, and that it be called, 
* The Sherborne ('ommitlee in aid of the 
incorporated Society for tiie Propagation 
of tlie Go.spel in l''oreign .Pai ts.’ 

“ That t^ie Cummiltce do consist of a 
President,Vice President, Secretary, Trca- 
iftirer, and stihseribing members who con- 
tiibnte at the Uvi.st one guinea per annum 
to the Society’s funds. 

“ Tiibt agreeably to tlie piercding rcso- 
lntion,no one who mbscribts less than One 


Guinea can be deemed a member of this 
Committee, but that any sums however 
small, will be thankfully ieeeived*‘or pio- 
motiiig rhe ohjeet.s of the .Soeietj. 

2 That a iiieetnig toi the traiisaetion of 
hn-mess be liehl annually at «tlie Town 
Hall, on the seeond JMoiiday in January, 
and the eh lir lie taken at iLMi’ebrt^k pic- 
rwely, and that at sneli meeting tlie Trea- 
.Mirer's accounts be niidifcd, and the Com¬ 
mittee's book of proceedings be produced 
for inspection. 

‘‘ That the Secretary, with the consent 
of the President or Vice Piesident, he iiii- 
powered to call speei.il iiieeimgs of the 
Cominittee, giving li'ii ilajs notice of such 
ineetiin^atKl the objects of it. 

“ Resolved: 

“ That the Right llonoiahle the Eail of 
Dighy be reipieited to accept the ofiiec of 
i’lesident, the Rev. Chailes Dighy, Canon 
of \Vmdsoi,'Viee Picsident, the Rev. 
illakley C.ooper, Tieasmer and Secretaiy. 

“ It was fill ilier re-idved, tinu the/iheve 
Resolutions should be adverti-ed twice in 
each of the Siiei borne papeis, iti»ir..edi:itely 
pieeciinig tile meeting on the second IMon- 
diiy in January, 1S.!3,4V That notice be 
also given of such meeting, and the public 
he invited to attend and snppoit the ob¬ 
jects of the Society.” 

Yeovil District Committee. 

“ At a. meeting convened by tlie Yeovil 
Di.strict Committee of the Society fpi Pio- 
motmg C'luistiiin Knowledge, foi' the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a (!ommiltn in aid of 
the Society for the Propagatio'i of the 
Ciospel in Foreign Fdit<, held at Veovil, 
Dee. g, 

“ It was Resolved unanimously. That 
the objects of the Soeioly for tlie J’ropa- 
gntioii of the Gospel in Foieign I’-aits liavc 
the rordial a|)piohatinn of this meeting. 

“That a eomiiiittce he now foinied in 
aid of tiiat Society, to be denominated 
‘The Yeovil Di.stiiet Commiltec foi the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
PaiT.s.’ 

“ That the business be eondneted by 
stibscrihers to the Yeovil district meeting, 
who shall heeonic annua' suhscrihers to 
this Society of not less than One Guinea 
each, and any other gentleman wlio shall 
become an annual suhscriher of the s^me 
sum. 

“ Tliatathe meetings^for conducting the 
bu.siness of this .Society be held at Y^eovil 
on the same day as the. district meeting for 
the promotion ofChiistian Knowledge, in 
Apiil and October in every year. 

“ That all animal subscriptions now re¬ 
ceived by the Treasurer to this Committee 
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sliall be considereS to conimcnre Oom 
Christmas next, and to become due at 
every surceedint; Cliiistmjs, and be paid 
by liiin fo the T.reasmer of the said So¬ 
ciety. 

“ Tliat any subsrriber be at liberty to 
direct the 'amount of his subsrription or. 
lionatioji to be applied to any particular 
object he may prefer, willun tile desi^s 
of the Society. 

“ That William Lambert White, E^q. 
be appointed Treasurer to the Committee, 
and the Rev. John Williams, Secietary. 

*■ Thar'ilie accounts of the Treasurer be 
produced for insjicctioii at each meeting', 
and be audited by two or more members 
at the fust meetini' in every year. 

“Thai cadi annual snbsciiber’of One 
Guinea he furnished with the Annual Re¬ 
port of the proceedings of the Society. 

“ That the Treasurer do receive any 
smaller subscriptions and occasional do¬ 
nations, 

“ Tiiiit these Resolutions be advcitised 
once III the Slierboine iiewspapeis. 

“ That t^ie thanks of the Meeting be 
given to George Tiison, Ksq. for his coii- 
tliict in the Chair. 

“(SigiicB) J, WILLIAMS, 

Secretary. 

“ N.B. At this meeting a snbseription 
was cnteied into, and not only iibcially 
supported by every person piesent, but 
by several who, prevented from attending 
the meeting, had comniissioned their 
friends to subscribe for them.” 

Cerne Ahhas District Committee. 

At Cerne Abbas, in Dorsetshire, the 
District Coanmiltee of the Society for 
Pioniotiiig Christian Knowledge have re¬ 
solved to aet^ also as a District Committee 
in aid of the Iiicoipoiated Society for the 
Propagation ftf the Gaspel. 

Vsk District Committee. 

In November a Distiict (Committee, 
was also tormed at Usk, in the Diocese of 
Llandatf, in aid of the Incorporated So¬ 
ciety, and in unison with that for Promo¬ 
ting Christian Knowledge at that place : 
W. A. Williams, Esq. Treasurer, and the 
Rev. F. Huinfrey, Secretaiy. 

Ch.ltenham District Committee. 

At Cheltenham, in the month of De¬ 
cember, a District iComiiiittec i/t aid of 
the Incorporated Society, was also formed, 
at which several persons entered their 
iian)e.s as annual subscribers of One 
Guinea. 


Dorchester District Committee, 

A Mooting ofrtlie Dorchester District 
Coniinittee of the Society for Proinotihg 
Christian Knowledge was liehCa .short 
time since, at which the Venerahle W. 
England, D.D. Archdeacon of Dorset, 
presided, when donations to the amount 
of 43/. 3s., and anmial snbscrijitions 15/. .3s. 
were contrilnited in aid of the Incorpo¬ 
rated Society for tiie Propagation of the 
GospelForeign Parts; and the hope is 
entertained of still greater exertions being 
made in support of this venerable Insti¬ 
tution. 


DEATH OF TIIE BISHOP OF 
CAJXIJTTA. 

Most nu'laiu'lioly is the duty 
wliidi we linve to liiscliar^e, in aii- 
iiontu-iiif? the death of this Apos¬ 
tolic Prelate. Early in the last 
iiioiilii the filial tidings were receiv¬ 
ed, and the impression wliich they 
have made tipoii every pious anil 
Ihiiiking mind, is such as never will 
be ertiieed. In Bishop Middleton 
the Church of England has lost an 
able and an affectionate son, and 
the Church of India a founder and 
a father. But while we bow in sub¬ 
mission to tbe atflieting hand of 
God, we have yet the consolation 
granted ns to gather round his 
tomb, to dwell upon his holy me¬ 
mory, and to record his laborious 
and Chri.itian life. , 

His father was a Clergyman of 
the Chiireh of England, ilie iiienm- 
hent of Keddleston, near Derby; 
nnder whose roof he imbibed those 
principles of e.arly piety, which 
weie afterwards so siiignfarlv eoii- 
spicuons Ml his whole eliaraeter and 
conduct. He received iiis education 
at Christ’s Hospital; and, in con¬ 
sequence of his exemplary behaviour 
and his classical attainments, he ol> 
tained a scholarship from the trus¬ 
tees of that seminary, and^was en¬ 
tered at Pembroke' College, Cam-- 
bridge. He proceeded .to his Bat. 
chelor’s degree in 1792, and to his 
Master’s in 1795. On enteriug'holy 
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orcUrs he undertook the laborious pointed in his immediate efforts to 
curacy of Gainsborough. Here it build an additional Churcli for liis 
was that be formed a matrimonial numerous aitd increasing 'parish- 
connection with otie of the daugh- ioners, he was yet enabled so to 
tcrs of John Maddison, Esq. a cun- prepare and digest the plan, as to 
nection which he repeatly declared .leave it an easy task for Ins exccl- 
to have been the great blessing of his lent successor to accomplish^ 
life. By his eminent scholarship, and n During his residence in London, 
devoted attention to his pastoral he connected himself closely with 
charge, lie attracted the attention the Society for Promoting Christian 
of the Bishop of Lincoln and of his Knowledge, he entered warmly into 
brother Dr. Pretyman. The sons of all their designs, and gave'much of 
the latter were entrusted to his his valuable time and attention to 
care, and with them he went to their objects. In the year 1813 he 
Norwich. In this city he resided was appointed to deliver a public 
several years, and was held in high Charge to the Rev. M. Jacobi, one 
estimation, both as a preacher and of the Missionaries of that Society 
a man. During his residence here to the East. The impressive man- 
lie completed liis celebrated work ner in which he discharged this 
upon the doctrine of the Greek Ar- duty will never be forgotten by 
tide; a work which will ever be those who were fortunate enougli 
considered as a text-book in that to be present; the charge was 
department of Greek literature. lie afterwards jirinted, and "much ad- 
was afterwards presented by the mired, as the first fruits of those 
Bishop of Lincoln to the livings of thoughts and povlers which hud 
Tansor and of Bytliam, in North- already been directed to the great 
amptonshire; on the former of theatre of action upon which he w'as 
which he constantly resided. In so soon destined himself to appear, 
this state of comparative seclusion What imparts an additional interest 
his mind was not inactive, though to the memory of this transaction is, 
he often panted for a wider field of that both he who gave, and he who 
Christian exertion. Little did he received the exhortation, arc now 
then think that he would hereafter both gone to their rcviard. The 
exchange the dull river which crept young and amiable Jacobi soon fell 
before his door for the mighty a victim to the climatp, and too 
Ganges, and that in this little vil- soon after him has his venerable 
lage he wii,s laying in those stores Pastor entered into his rest, 
of theological learning and experi- Nor did he neglect tlic duties of 
cnce, which were afterwards tube his Archdeaconry; liisf Charge to 
dis))layed with so much lustre in the Clergy under his jurisdiction will 
the kingdoms of the East. From long be admired for the just and 
this retirement he was suddenly able views which it presents of sub¬ 
called in 1012, when he was pre- jects the most important to his cle- 
sented, by his former jiutron, to rical brethren. These preferments 
the vicarage of St. Pancras, and to he held for scarcely two years; for 
the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, in 1814 he was seketed as the fit- 
Froni this moment he entered into test man to fill the newly established 
public life. His labours in the vast See of Calcutta. Earnestly dis¬ 
and important parish in which he suaded, as he was, from accepting 
was pUced were unceasing; into this high but perilous dignity, he 
every design which might promote paused, and after some considera* 
the growth/of religion and piety, he tion sent in a decided refusal. Upon 
entered witti an ardent and an inde- a repetition of the offer, his mind 
fatigable activity. Thougli. disap- was much agitated; it a])peared to 
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him that Providence had called llim 
to the arduous station : he dreaded 
the res)>onsib;lity which would at¬ 
tend its rejection, and under these 
impressions, he was content to 5a- 
criticc his comforts, his connections,* 
and hia country. He went out, not 
knowing whither he went —ii^t 
knowing, whether from the regions 
to which he was hastening, he should 
ever be permitted to return. Often 
did tlie friends, whom he best loved, 
urge him to consider the dangers 
which awaited him, and to relinquish 
so hazardous a post; but he resist¬ 
ed all their solicitations, and reso¬ 
lutely closed his eyes upon every 
prospect, but that which his duty to 
lleaven appeared to unfold. In the 
May of 1814 he was consecrated 
Ihshop of Calcutta, in the follow¬ 
ing month he embarked at Ports¬ 
mouth om board the Warren Hus¬ 
tings, and in November he arrived 
at his high desthiation. 

In this short outline of his life and 
character, it would be impossible for 
us to enter into any detailed account 
of his active and unwearied course. 
It will besutheientfor us at present to 
say, that of his exertions in the sa¬ 
cred cause, the British public can 
fyi m no adequate notion. The fa¬ 
tigue both of body and mind which 
he underwent, and the ditticiilties by 
which he was harassed, are more 
than our imaginations at home can 
readily conceive. The time will 
shortly corfte, as we have reason to 
hope, when the public will be put 
in possession of a full and accurate 
account both of his labours and of 
his designs. It is an account to the 
appearance of which we shall all 
look with intense anxiety and inter¬ 
est. The hisflory of his episcopal 
acts and ministry, the journal of his 
long and laborious visitations, the 
resAirches which he made into the 
history of the ancient Churclies in 
the East, the developenient of his 
comprehensive views in the propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel, will, together, 
form a volume, the publication of 
which will constitute an mra in £c- 
4 


clesiastical Literature. We are hap¬ 
py to hear that he has left behind 
liim such numerous papers and suHi 
ample documents, that nothing will 
be w'anting to effect this important 
purpose. 

Among the objects to which his 
attention was particularly directed, 
we must notice his desire to en- 
creasCi/he number and etiiciency of 
the chaplains in India, and to pro. 
vide churches for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the European rcbidents. He 
recurred to each of these points in 
his several Charges; and but a 
short time before his death, he con¬ 
gratulated his brethren upon the par¬ 
tial success which had attended his 
edbrts and representalioiib. It was 
his wish, however, tiiat more should 
be accomplished ; and lie consider¬ 
ed the spiritual interests of tlie Bri¬ 
tish population as standing in want 
of still further attention and sup¬ 
port. 

The foundation of a Mission Col¬ 
lege by the Society for the Propaga.. 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
was undertaken at his express recom¬ 
mendation, and he watched with 
the liveliest interest over ils rising 

r? 

prospects. The measures adopted 
by Bishop Middleton, for insuring 
its completion, will enable others 
to wilnesstlic cstablisliment of Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Missions in the 
East, upon a firm and a<leqnate ba¬ 
sis. Wlien Bishop's College shall 
have been brougiit into effective 
operation, the w'orld will then be 
enabled duly to appreciate the merit 
of its founder. 

His death may be attributed to 
his zealous exertions in support of 
this great undertaking. On Tues¬ 
day the 2iid of June, 1822, he 
paid a visit to the College, which is 
distant about live miles from Cal¬ 
cutta. Here he appeared in the 
full possession of iiis usuhl health 
and spirits. Soon after he felt 
one of those strokes ,*of the sun, 
which are so common in an Indian 
climate. A severe head-acheVame 
on; but, though he was persuaded 
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to take some strong medicines, 
he would not suftVr any physi> 
cian to be calleti in. He seemed 
from the first to (abour under the 
irritation vviiich arose troiu the 
weight of business pressing upon 
him, and, on that very account, 
he was the more anxious to work 
night and day to accomplish Avhat 
he had in hand. Accordingly, 
tiie next day, he sat at bis desk 
eight hours, answering various pa¬ 
pers ; during wiiich time the dis¬ 
ease w'as making rapid inroads 
upon his frame. At night he al¬ 
lowed a physician to be sent for, 
who j)roiuMmeed him to be in the 
most imminent danger. On Sun¬ 
day, by bis own express desire, he 
was prayed for by bis coiigrega. 
lion, at the cathedral. On the 
evening of Monday, the I’hysi- 
cian left him iui<ler the inijiression 
that he was deciiledly better.— 
He bad not, however, been long 
gone, when the liishop w'as again 
seiml with a violent paroxysm of 
fever; he walked about in great 
agitation; soon afterwards, his 
strength gave way, the final scene 
came rapidly on—and at eleven he 
ceased to breathe. 

Thus fell this great and good pre¬ 
late, in the high career of his holy 
exertions ; and by bis death he has 
left a void in the Christian world, 
which few men can be found worthy 
to till. 

In no man was there a more sin¬ 
gular union of all those various 
qualities, which were each so es¬ 
sential to the success of the first 
Indian jtrelate. His mind was na¬ 
turally ardent and excursive, but it 
was alwajs under the contronl of 
the most disciplined and calculating 
discretion. He had a masculine 
and a practical uiulerstanding; he 
rapidly conceived the most exten¬ 
sive platfs, and would digest with 
facility even their most circumstan¬ 
tial details but he never anticipa¬ 
ted their season, or hurried their 
execution : be waited with jiatience, 
till in the course of passing events 
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a hivourable opportunity should 
arise, and when at last it presented 
itself, he marked it with d<?bision, 
and he seized it with eftVet. So sin- 
guIUr indeed was his judgment, that 
amidst the various ditficulties with 
which he was daily and hourly 
dtoined to contend, lie never made 
a step which he was afterw'ards 
obliged to recall. 

His talents and attaii'iments were 
of a superior order ; he was a sound 
and accurate scholar; and in the 
prose department of Greek litera¬ 
ture, Ije was perhaps witiiout a ri¬ 
val. His conversation was \ig<)r- 
ous, suiuetimes even playful; his 
style was luiiiiiiuus and forcible, 
not abounding in imagery, but ri¬ 
sing perpetuuliv into a manly and a 
chastened eloquence. As a preacher 
he was powerful and coiiviiiciiig, 
his mind was tlieologicalj and his 
cxjiression scriptural. 

The leading puiiMs, however, in 
his character, which threw a clear¬ 
ness and a brilliancy over every 
other, were the singleness of his 
views, and the simplicity of his 
heart. In tlic course of his In¬ 
dian career he had but one object 
— the advancement of the cause 
of Chi'istiamty in the East—1» 
that he dedicated his days and his 
nights, his hopes ami ,|iis fears, 
his money and his infiiience. La¬ 
bours so disinterested, and services 
so pure, were not rejected—the 
blessing of the Almighty was upon 
them—and the work of the Gospel 
prospered in his hand. The pre¬ 
judices with which at his outset he 
was overpowered on every side,were 
rapidly giving way; and diiring his 
short residence among them, more 
was done by his single iiisiruiiieu- 
tality to prepare the way for the 
conversion of the Heathen, than 
during the whole previous pchod 
of the«, British dominion in the 
East. 

His notions of duty were strict 
and severe. He was incapable of 
casuistry or of excuse ; he knew no 
miildic line between right and wrong. 
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truth and falsehood, exertion and He has left ,no children behind 
neglect? With an income far below him to lament his loss ; but iu the 
the necessary expenses of his sta- person of his widivw, hehasleftasa- 
tion, he s^nted only his own coAi- cred legacy to his country—a lega- 
forts and himself. To the call of ■ cy that we trust, will be accepted 
llberalfly or of charity he was al- and cherished. Of this amiable and 
ways oi»en, even to his own distresst excellent woman the Bishop, in a 
insomuch, that after eight years re- private letter, spoke in the following 
sidence in India, his savings will be affecting words—" Mrs. Middleton 
found to amdlint to nothing. is nearly all that I have to rest upon 

The admiration of his personal in India, particeps omnium concilio- 
character in the East was universal; rum ncorum, et pro viribus adju~ 
, and this admiration was the more trix." 
valuable, as it was purchased jjy no Dear is the name of this great and 
sacrifice either of duty or of prin- good man, to tliosc that knew him 
ciple. Never in the slightest degree best and loved him most; and pre- 
would he condescend to court popu- cions will his memory beiu the sight 
larity: he conducted himself with a of tlmse uhose hearts are engaged 
conscious and acommanding dignity, in the advancement of llic Itedeeui- 
and never would he resign any right er’s Kingdom upon earth.—“ His 
or privilege which was attached to his body is buried in peace^ but /tis name 
station, although he might have con- liveth for evermore'* Millions and 
verted the resignation into a source millions of those who shall hereafter 
of private favout or personal inter- be added to the Church of Christ 
cst. It was his aim to lay the foiin- in the regions of the East, shall 
dations of the Indian Church deep in bless in j)ious gratitude the nicmoiy’ 
the rock, and to cement them with of him, who was the first and great 
so much anxiety and caution, as to instrument of the Almighty in their 
make the future erection of a super- conversion ; and among them shall 
structure a rapid and an easy task, his name be bad in honour, till time 
He was, indeed, a Master-builder iu itself shall be no more, 
the Temple of Christ; he built for If tliere be in Heaven, as we bc- 
strength, not for shew ; for others, lieve in humble confidence that there 
not for himself. is, an exalted lot for.those Apostolic 

His remains were interred on the men, who have sacrificed every tie 
evening of the 11th of June, within of kindred and of country to the call 
the walls of his own Catheural, with of Heaven, and have gone forth to 
all the soleninity due to his charac- plant the Church of Christ in dis- 
ter and station. In ordaining that tant lands; among these holy spirits 
his ashes should rest iu the land of shall the great founder of the Indian 
his high and holy exertions. Pro- Cnurch be numbered for ever, and 
vidence would almost appear to in the presence of the Redeemer, 
have placed his heavenly mark upon enjoy with them the consummation 
their w'orth. of his everlasting reward. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

AnArem, R. G. M.A. to the living of Creswell, D. D.D. fellow of Trinity Col- 
Hough on the HUl, Lincolnshire; pa- lege, Cambridge, to the jricarage of 
Iron, THE Kino. Enfield, Middlesex ; patron, the Maa- 

Atlinson, rev. T. to the rectory of St. teh and Semiob Fxixowb ofthxtSo- 
Edmund the Martyr, Exeter. cibty. 

■ Collyns, JT. M. M.A. of Exeter College, Davies, T. jun. M-A. fellow of Oriel Col- 
Oxford, to the rectory of St. John, lege, Oxford, to the consolidatoiPliv- 
Mxeter; patron, the Kino. in^s olLandough, Cogan, uodLechwith, 
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near Caid^; patroness, the Dowaobb 
Marcuionebh of Bu'tb. 

Eastcott, R. to the rectory of Ringmerc, 
Devon. r 

Gref nail, G. II. M.A. of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, to the perpetual curacy of 
Otford, i\ent; patrons, the Dean and 
Chapter OF Westminbtbu. 

Ileathcotv, T. M.A- to the rectory of 
Leeb, Staffordshire; patron, the Ease 
OF IMacclkbfieed. 

Slusgrave, G. M. M.A. of ifrase-nosc 
College, Oxford, to he donicslic chap¬ 
lain to the Uii^ht Hon. tho Earl of 
Besborough. 

Osborne, Q. to the rectory of Ilasel- 
beech, ^'orthaniptoushire; patroness, 
Lady Apreecb. 

Palmer, H. li.A. to the perpetual curacy 
of Broadway; licensed by WicBishop of 
Bath and 11 ells, on tlic nomination of 
the rev. W. Palmer, D.D. 

JPechell, H, R. M.A. Fellow of All Souls' 
College, to the rectory of Bix, Oxford¬ 
shire; patron, the right hon.EABEOF 
Macceebfieed. 

Smith, R. R. M.A. Fellow of New College, 
Otford, to the vicaras’c of Adderburg 
Oxfordshire; patron, the Warden and 
Fki-lows of that Socii^ty. 

St. Lawrence, T. to the archdeaconry of 
Ross; patron, the Bisuop of Cork 

AND Ross. 

Tumor, G. vicar of Wraghy, to a jirc- 
bciul.ii stall in Lincoln cathedral; pa¬ 
tron, the Bishop. 

rt-rwoii, L. V. to the Ihiiig ot .S’to7ics/cy, 
in Cleveland; patron, the Ahcuhisuop 
OF York. 

Ve-non, C. E. V. to the rectory of Roth- 
bury; patron, the Archbishop of 

VoRk. 

Yeomans, W. B. M.A fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to the rectory of 
Bucknell, ~0 j fordshirc ; patron, the 
Warden and Fellows of that So¬ 
ciety. 

UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred, November 23. 

Doctor in Civil Law. — Alexander 
Nicoll, B C.L. Regius Professor of He¬ 
brew. and Canon of Christ church. 

Masikus of Arts — H. A. Dodd, 
Queen’s college; J. R. Edgar, Trinity 
college; S. Turner, University college; 
J. S. Cox, Pembroke college. 

Bachelors of Arts.— -W, W. Cerjat 
Trinity college, grand compounder; A. 
W. Daniel, St. Alban hall ; T- O. Good- 
child, Fxiter college ; T. Deacle, LfMCotn 
collide ; W- R Chur ton, 2 «cch*s college ; 
C. Flood, apd E. Currie, Wadham col¬ 
lege , H. J. Dawes, St. Edmund hall ; J. 
F. Bepjalield, Trinity college ; R. V. 
Smith, Christ church ; J. Cheater, Brase- 
college; W. Butland, Pembroke eol- 
\4ge,i. Or. B. Ftfrapt, John’t col^ 


lege; E. Dawson, and F. L. B. Dykes, 
Oriel college; J. Davies, Jesus ccllege. 

December 'A. 

Masters of Arts — J. V Moore, Exe- 
tef college ; G. F. Grey, and W. C, Tre- 
(Vclyan, University college. 

Bachelors of Arts. —D. P. I^eGriee, 
Oriel college, grand compounder j A W. 
Ciregory, St. Alban hall; W. R Blake, 
and H. Necch, Merton college; A. B. 
Mcshiim, Corpus Lhnsti college; C. II. 
Parker, I tncnln college ; i', C. Mussing- 
berd, J. Edwards, and C. J. Meredith, 
Magdalen college , H. Stowel, St. Ed¬ 
mund hall , R O. Lmnan, Trinity col¬ 
lege ; T. Helling, and F. S. Kmly, Wad- 
ham college; J J. Hamilton, Christ 
chureli;'W. Ilarvey, and S. Maddfiek, 
Brasenosc college; E. Hawkins, Pem¬ 
broke tallege ; E. Kifson, J. Harding, 
and A. A. Park, Jfaliol college; G. L. 
11 ansoti, J. M. Dodd, and F. M. Daiison, 
Queen’s college; J. Nelson, .St. John’s 
college; F. Griflilh, W. H. C. Lloyd, 
and T. Morgan, Jesus college; J. David¬ 
son, Worcester college. 

December 6. • 

Honorary Master uf Arts. — W. 
Marshall, W'^orecsier college. 

Deremffer 7. 

Bachelors of Arts —The right lion. 
W. Parsons, and the Hon. J. C. Par¬ 
sons, Magdalen college ; W. Scholfield, 
University college 

December 12. 

Masters of Aiits. — C Walters, Mag¬ 
dalen hall; J. Row ley, Christ church. 

Bachelors of Arts. — W. W. .Ste¬ 
phens, St Mary hall; and R. H. Milling¬ 
ton, St John’s college, grand compound¬ 
ers; E L. Stuart, I'.Veter co/te^c , R. T- 
W. Taylor, Wadham college^; yN T. Rus¬ 
sel, Lincoln college , T. C. Webber, 
Christ church; J Sliakieton, Pembroke 
college; T. Prosser, SI. John’s college; 
L Llewollin, Jesus college; T. Under¬ 
wood, Worcester college, 

December 17. 

Bachelor of Civil Law. — Gilbert 
Charles Jackson, fellow of New college. 

Masters of Arts. —Peter Hordern, 
Brasenose college ; James Rust, o/ Uni¬ 
versity college. 

Bachelors of Arts —Robert Henry 
Tripp, Exeter college ^Lempstcr George 
Gregory Dryden, Esq , Lincoln college ; 
Robert Walker, Wadham college ; Daniel 
Whitle, St. Mary hall; Charles Frede¬ 
rick Williams, St. Edmund hall; Charles 
Hare Earle, Trinity college, John James 
Haint, Brasenose colhge ; William Robert 
Wyatt, Brasenose college; Henry Albert 
Browne, Queen’s college; George Clulow, 
Queen’s college; Francis Buttenshaw, 
University college; George John Trevor 
Spencer, University coUeye; George 
Crok^ University college; John BtuI, 
Si, JeJen’t eoUeye f Edmund NeUbn 
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Dean, Pembroke college ; John lUvans, 
J eeus e9llege. * 

The whole nntnbcr of degrees in Mi¬ 
chaelmas term was—D.D. D.C.L. 2; 
B.D. 4; U.C.L 4j M.A 37, lion. M A. 
1 ^ B.A. *J6. Malriculiit ions, 133. • 

• Niirrmher 28 

Mr. Owen Jenkins, B A erholor gf 
JesHS rolUge ; was elected,/VlZoii' of that 
Society. 

November 2f). 

Messrs. Uirwin, Morriss, and Blunt, 
were eletled scholars of Corpus Christi 
college, for the diuce.se of Winchester ; 
and Mr. Lambert, for the diocese of 
Wills; Mr C-C. Walkey, commoner of 
Baliol college; and Mr. Morrey, were 
elected exhibitioners of Baliol college. 

The fnllowinir subjects are proposed 
for the Chaucellor’.s prixe for the ensuing 
year, viz.— 

For Latin verses— Ars Gcglogica 

For an Engli.sh essay— On Public spi¬ 
rit amongst the Ancients. 

For a Latin essay—t’tmeiitiu Servorum 
apuii Antigiios. 

The lirsl'of the above subjects is in¬ 
tended for tbo.se grnlleineu of the univer¬ 
sity who hiivc nr^t exceeded four years 
from the time ol' their nialriculatiun ; 
and the other two for such as have ex¬ 
ceeded four, but not completed seven 
years. 

Sir Roger New digate’s prize —For the 
best ronijiosition in Engli.sh verse, not 
containing either more or fewer than 
ilfty lines, by an under-graduate, who 
ha.s not exceeded four years friun the 
time of his nialrieulation— Stonehenge, 

November 30. 

This day W. Unwin. (Frost’s Kin i>G 
Morris, and E P Blunt, ol the county 
o[Hants ; and W. G Lambert, of the 
county of Wilts; were admitted scholars 
of Corpus Christi college. 

• December 7. 

11. D. Stephens was admitted scholar 
of New college. 

December 21, 

The names of those candidates, who 
at the close of the public examination 
this term, were admitted by the public 
examiners into the first and second clas¬ 
ses of Literie Hnmaniores and Discvplinw 
Mathematicx etiPhysicie respectively, ac¬ 
cording to the alphabetical arrangement 
in each class prescribed by the statute, 
sta^d as follows ;— 

In the First Class of Lilerw Humaniores. 

I] on. Baron Ay^iley, Christ s church ; 
Evelyn Bazalgelle, Baliol college ; Ro¬ 
bert Briscoe, Christ 'church; William 
Ralpli Churton, 2ueen's college ; Thomas 
Henry Sutton Estcourt Oriel college; 
James Garbett, Brasenose college; hon. 
Geor^ Howard, Cfsrist cjmrch; Llewel- 
lin Lmwcllyn, Jesus college ; John Nel¬ 
son, St, John’s eoUege; Augustus Page 


Saunders, Christchurch; Thomas Wil¬ 
liams, Oriel college. 

In the First Class of Discipline Mathema- 
ticce et*Physicce. 

.Tohn lliiyshe, Brasenose college; Ger- 
«naiii Lavie, Christ church ; right hon- 
viscount Oxmaiitnwn, Magdalen college ; 
hon. John Clear Piir.sons, Mngdnien col¬ 
lege ; Augustus Page Snuuders, Christ 
church ; Robert Walker, adham college. 
In the Ssicond Class of Lileres Humaniores. 
John Armislead, Trinity college; Wil¬ 
liam Berry, Exeter college; 'I'liiopliilus 
Bidduljili, Corpus Chrisli college ; Row¬ 
land Burdon, Oriel college; Francis But- 
tanshaw, University college; Thomas 
Brytli, Magdalen hall; Frederick Dan- 
sori, iluecn’s college; Edward Dawson, 
Oriel college; James Fripp, Wadham 
college ; James Harwood Harrison, Mer¬ 
ton college, Francis Charles Mussing- 
berd, Magdalen college; Arlliiir Mesham, 
Corpus Christi college; Henry Neech, 
AJerton college ; Robert Pericet, Queen’s 
college ; Samuel Prosser, St. John’s col¬ 
lege ; Arthur Rowlandson, Brase-vose 
college ; Robert H. Tripp, Exeter col¬ 
lege; \\illianiHamilton Tretiilow, (7ir,>t- 
church; Robert Walker, Wadham col¬ 
lege ; Thomas Charles Webber, Christ 
Church, 

In the Second Class of Disciphn/r, Mathe- 
matica‘ et Physics. 

Evelyn Bazalgelle, Baliol college; 
James Liiptori, Christ Church; Samuel 
Prosser, Si. John’s college. 

Literal Humaniores. 

Joseph Askew, Queen’s college ; John 
Ball, St John’s college, Edwin Bosan- 
quet, Corpus Chrisli colli gc; Robert 
Burn, St. Edmund Hall; Edmund Cur¬ 
rie, Wadham college; Horace Currie, 
Oriel college; Thomas Davidson, Wor¬ 
cester roJii-i/o; Frctchervrtie Lawson B. 
Dykes, Oriel college; James Edwards, 
Magdalen college; John IJarding, Baliol 
college-, Edward Hawkins, Pembroke 
college ; Edward Kitson, Baliol college ; 
Samuel Madock, Brase-nose college; 
Philip Mure, Christ Church; Richard 
Pole, Baliol college ; George SaylePrior, 
Queen’s college; William Robinson, Ba~ 
hot college; Edward Rudall, Pembroke 
college; Warden Sergison, Brase-nose 
college,- James Shackletoii, Pembroke 
college; Lewis Tugwell, Brase-nose 
college; Thomas Underwood, Worcester 
college; George Watson, and William 
Wyatt, Brase-nose college. 

J. KEBLE, ■) * 

N. T EI.LTSON, f Public • 
T. GRANTHAM,f Examiners. 

J. A. CRAMER, 3 

The number of gentlemen to* whom 
testimoniums for Degrees were granted, 
but who were not admitted into either uf 
the above Classes, amounted to 7l. 

I 2 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

. Degrees conferred, November 29. 

Doctor in Divinity.—D. Cresswell, 
Trinity college, by RSyal Mandate. 

Mahtkr of Arts. — L. Bowerbank, 
Trinity college. 

December 4. 

MASTKRii OF Arts.—E. Woolnougli, 
Christ college ; E. B. Sbaw, Cams college. 

Th<' subject lor the Cbaneellor’s En¬ 
glish Poem for the ensuing yiar is— 
Australasia. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Det ember 1. 

At Winchester, in the parish cliurcli 
of St. Sw'ithin, by llie right rev. Lord 
Bishop of Hereford. 

Dfacons.—W. 11. Lee, M.A., New col¬ 
lege ; B. 0. Goddison, B.A. Worcester 
college ,• M. Yescombe, B.A , Exeter col¬ 
lege ; tim! It. Burn, li.A , St. Edmund 
hall, Oxford ; T. Ladic, Magdalen col¬ 
lege ; and R Baltisloy, St. .John’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Priests.—W C. Risley, B.A., and W. 
Bury, B A , New college ; R. Davies, B.A. 
Oriel college, and W. B. Lcnnard, H.A., 
Merlon college, Oxford , J. Rolley, and J. 
Sleplienson, Trimly college ; J. Fcndall, 
Magdalen college ; and J. Edwards, St. 
John’s collige, Cambridge. 

December 22. 

By the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
parish church ofBuckden. 

Deacons. —llon.C. Finch, BA. Mer¬ 
ton college, Orford; J. Hind, M A. 
.Sidney Sussex- col ege; J. W. Bo«c*r, 
B.A Trinity college; and J II Bell, II.A 
St. Joli-n’s college, Cambridge ; J. Holding, 

B.A. St. John’s college ; A .1. Langley, 
BA. IJnirersi/y college; and R. Oliver, 
ALA. Merton college, Oiou; N. T. Fisher, 
B A. Catharine hall; J.W. Ellahj'. ‘.2ncen’s 
college; R. Leicester, B.A. Clare hall; 
and F Lockry, S.C.L. Magdalen college, 
Cambridge; R. 11 iggs, B.A. Wadham 
college, Oron. 

By Let. Dim from Lord Bishop of 

Durham. 

J. Potts, B.A. GonviHe and Cains col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; G. Watson, Literate; 
G. Jonkinson, Literate. 

Priests —G. Gilbert, M.A. Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge ; C. A. An.stey, 

B. A. Trinity college ; B-Beridge,iWag</fi- 
len college ; and H. Monro, B.A. Univer¬ 
sity college, Oxon ; W. W. Greonway, 8. 

C. L. Trinity hall, Cambridge ; G. Gould, 
B.A. University college; undJ. Cowherd, 
B.A Lincoln college, Oxon ; W. Collett, 
B.A. ( atk^rine hall, Cambridge. 

. By the Lord Bishop of Peterborough 
in the cathedral church of Peterborough. 

Deacons. —Hon. G. Spencer, M.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; A W. Gre- 
j^ry, B.A. St Alban hall; J. Wetherell, 
JI.A* Brasenose college; H. Gibbs, B.A 
JJHcoIk college; and, T. Pearson, B.A. 
college, Oxford, 


By Let. Dim. from Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. «< 

J. H. Steward, B.A. Trinity college; 

D. G. Norris, Christ college, Cambridge. 

By the Lord Bishop of Gloucester in 
the cathedral church of Gloucester. 

Deacons. —J. Bray, B.A. St. ^ John’s 
caflege, Cambridge; S. H. Duntze, B.A. 
Brasenose college; J. Allen, M.A. Christ 
church; M. Vavasour, M.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford; S. W. Barnett, B.A., 
and A. W. M‘Caul, B.A. Trinity college, 
Dublin ’ 

Priests —T. S. Evans, B.A. St. Alban 
hall, Oxford; C. Coney, M.A. St .John’s 
college, Cambridge; J. Buchanan, B.A. 
Warfftaet college; and T. B. Holt, It .1. 
Queen’s college, Oxford; D. Jones, UsJi 
divinity school; F- A.ston, B.A, Univer¬ 
sity colleye; and J.B Bownic, n.A.Trinity 
college, Oxford; D. Jones, B.A. Cathe¬ 
rine hall, Cambridge ; H. B. Evans, M.A. 
Wadham college ; and P. Saiiinerez, B.A. 
Trinity colleye, Oxford ; J. Jarratt, B A. 
St. John’s college ; W. Presgrave, B.A. 
Trinity college ; and T. Bcnt, S.V.J.. Jes-us 
college, Cambridge; N. T iinvsc, B.A. 
Corpus Christi college ; and J. Fr.impton, 
M A. Exeter college, Oiford; H. Gough, 

B. A. St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

By the Hon and Right Rev. the Bi¬ 
shop of Oxford, in the ehajirl of All 
.Souls' college, the following gentlemen, 
all of the university of Oxfiird. 

Deacons. —R. Bird, B.A. Magdalen 
college ; W. S. Carey, B.A. Christ church : 
J. T. Round, B.A. Bahol college; O. 
Owen, M.A. and P. Aubin, B.A. Jesus col¬ 
lege; A and P. Perceval, S,C.L. AllSouU* 
college , J. Ball, B.A. St. .John’s college ; 
II. J. Dawes, B.A. St. Edmund hall, W. 
S Cole, M.A. Worcester 'college; G. 
Rooke, M.A. Merton college ; C. J. 
llimie, B.A. Wadham coi/ejtu ; J. Shuld- 
hum, M.A. and W. F. Lloyd, M.A. 
Christ church; W. Williams, B.A. All 
Souls’ college ; L. Lewclliii, B.xi. Jesus 
college; II. II. Knight, M.A. Queen’s 
college. 

Priests. —H. Tull, B A. Edmund hall; 

C. D. Beckford, B.A. and F. Clerk, M.A. 
All Souls’ college; C. T. Collins, M.A. 
Bahol college; F. Gambier, M.A. All 
Sou's’ college; F. Lee, B.A. Merton 
college; T, B. Round, M.A. Si. John’s 
college ; T. Price, B.A. Jesus college ; A. 
Smith, B..i. Queen’s college ; T.Bissland, 
B.A. Batiol college ; C. St. J Mildlnay, 
M-Al. Merlon college ; J. L. Turner, 
Bicester’’; E. T. Rickards, M.A. and H, 
White, M.A. Corpus Christi college; R. 
Howell, l.B. Jesus college; T. Butler, 
Mxd. Pembroke college; R. B. Paul, 
M.A. Exeter college; W. A. Bouverie; 
M.A. Merton college; J. S. Cox, M.A, 
Pembroke college ; W. F. Hook B.A. H. 
Ball, M.A. W. fisher, M.xd. and J. Tre- 
beck, B.A. Christ ehwch. 
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December 25. 

By the Lord Bi&hop of Bristol, in the 
chapel of Chrisl colleye, Cambridge, 

Dkaconh.—A. A. Daubeny, B,A Br^e- 
nose colleyf! ; and A. Hellicar, B.A. Tri¬ 
nity college, Oxon; C. H. Gooch, B.A» 
Corpu^Chrisii college, Cambridge. 

By Let. Dim. from Bishop of Chichestiy. 

P. J. G. Lamb, AM. Baliol college, 
Oxon. 

By Let. Dim. from Bishop of Ely. 

E. A. Giraud, B A, St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Priests. —R. W. Kcrly, M.A. Exeter 
college, Oxon. 

By Let Dim. from Bishop of Norwich. 

T. II. Jones, B.A. St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge. 

By I^t. Dim. from Bishop of Ely. 

H. Tasker, M.A. Pembroke hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. S. Harness, rector of 
Sydenham Darner ell, and a magistrate for 
1 he county. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married^Al Lytchett Minster, the 
rev. C. Heath, M.A. fellow King’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, ^ Miss M. A. Pointer. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married. —At Bristol, the rev. W. Sea¬ 
ton, of Wandsworth, Surrey, to Mary 
Anne, relict of C. Morgan, Esq. and 
sister to Sir J. Owen, Bart. M.P. 

Married.—The rev. C. Dunne, rector 
of Earl’s Croomc, to Letitia Anne, eldest 
dauglilf r of the late W. H. Beauchamp, 
of Northampton, Esq. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

* Died.—Aged 60, the rev. W. Thomas, 
curate of King’s I’yon. 

HEHTFORDSHIKE. 

Married.—The rev. (1. Browne, of 
St. Albans, to Miss G. Riddell. 

Died—AA Hadlow, the rev. M. An¬ 
drews, curate of that parish. 

LETC ESTERS HIRE. 

Married.—At St. Mary’s Church, Lei¬ 
cester, the rev. W. Yeadon, B.D. rector 
of Waddxngton, Lincolnshire, and late 
fellow oiLincoln College, to Miss M. Han- 
bury. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married. — At Swinhop, the rev. W. 
Cooper, B.D. rector of VVest Rasen, and 
Wadingham, to Miss A. Alington. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At St, James's Church, by 
theadfisAop of London, the rev. T. S. 
Smith, of St. Austle, Cornwall, to Geor- 
giana Tlieophila, ;^)unge$t sistdt to Sir 
C. Metcalfe, Bart, of Fern Hill, Berks. 

Died.—In London, the rev. E. Balme, 
M.A. 

Died.—At Hammersmith, in his 75th 
year, the rev. T. Darby, late of Shelley, 
Essex- 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married—At Bugbrooke, the rev. R. 
Rocke, B.A. to Miss M. A. Harrison. 
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Died.—At Rothley, the rev. J. Rose, 
vicar of that place. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Morcott, the rev. W. 
Peach, M.A to M iss M Pnehin. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married —At Bath, the rev. W. D. 
Longlands, to Miss J. Campbell. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Bromsgrove. the rev. T. 
HouseiAan, curate of Kinfare, to Miss 
Ann Brettell. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.—The rev. R. Cobboid, of 
Cams College, Cambridge, to Miss M. A. 
Waller, of Hollesley Grove. 

Died.—The rev. S. Casborne, of Pa- 
Jtenham. 

Died.—In the 80th year of his age, f ho 
rev. J. Cotman, rector of Langham. 

SURREY. 

Died.—The rev. J. E. Francis, vicar 
of Banslead, Surrey. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. M Wyatt, of 
North Wraxall, to Miss J. A. Hall. 

Died.—The rev. S. Roiith, S.T.B. rec¬ 
tor of Boyton, vicar of Wicklcwood, Nor¬ 
folk, and formerly fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The former living is in 
the gift of that Society, and the latter in 
that of R. Hebcr, Esq. M. I*. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Claines, the rev. II. J. 
Ilasting.s, M.A. to Miss T. Eleanor. 

ISLE OF MAN. 

Died — At Dou</ios, aged 60, Dr. Chris¬ 
tian, brother of Professor Christian. 

WALES 

Married.-At Northegt, Flintshire, the 
rev. J Husband, A to Miss C. Jones. 

Died.—Aged 69, the rev. M. Monk- 
house, a magistrate for the county of 
Monmouth. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.— The rev. J. Mitchell, to 
Jessie, youngest daughter of tha late 
Mr. W. Kinnaird, of Edinburgh. 

IRELAND. 

Died.—At Dublin, the hon. and rev. 
Lorenzo Hely Hutchinson, youngest 
brother of the Earl of Donoughmore. 

CALCUTTA. 

Died.—At Calcutta, on the 8th otJuly 
last, the right rev. Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton, D D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, after a short, but severe illness. 
His lordship received his early,education 
at Christ’s Hospital, from whence lie re¬ 
moved to Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. In 
1812, he was collated to the^Archdeaconry 
of Huntingdon, and presented to the vi 
carage of St. Pancras, Middlesex. In 
1814, when it was determined to appoint 
a resident Bishop in our Eastern domi¬ 
nions, Dr. Middleton was sclecfed by 
Government, to till that very .exalted 
situation. 
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MaNTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A N('w Edition oi tlu' Bitiliop of Lon¬ 
don’s Charge. 8vo. Is. 

A Village Sermon on the New Maniagc 
Act. l2mo. id. ,i 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londonderry Cathedral. 8vo. 
Ss. 

The Village Preacher, a Collection of 
short plain Sermons ; partly Original, part¬ 
ly Selected, and adapted to Village In¬ 
struction. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of'England. Volume the Third, l2mo. 
5s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Dioceses of Cashel and Einly, at the Pii- 
mary Visitation, in Scptemhei 1822. By 
Richard Archbishop of Cashel. Svo. 
Is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached before his Excellen¬ 
cy, Richard, Marcpiess Wellesley, Lord 
Lieutenant, President, and the Members 
of the Association, uicoiporatcd for dis¬ 
countenancing Vice, and promoting the 
Knowledge and Practice of the Christian 
Religion; in St. Peter’s Church, on Fri¬ 
day, June 14, 1822. By C. Ellington, 
D.I>. Fellow of Trimly College, Oiiblin, 
and Chaphan to his E\cclieney the Lord 
Lieutenant, flvo. ."Is. 

The Divine Economy of Human Life ; 
or, Christian Diilie.s in Sciiptuial Lan¬ 
guage ; selected from the New Testament, 


and arranged in the form of Sections or 
Lessons, under three distinct Heaifc. By 
IVfary Anne Davis, Author of Helps to De¬ 
votion, in the entire Language of the Holy 
Sciiptiires. l2ino. 3s. 

The Blessings resulting to this Country 
from Maritime Pursuits: A' Sermon 
preached on Trinity Monday, June 3, 
1822, before the Corporation of the Trini¬ 
ty House, in the Parish Church of St, Ni- 
cliolas, cDeptford, and piiblLshed at their 
Request. By the very Rev. J. H. Monk, 
D.D. Dean of Peterborongli, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in tlie University of 
Camhriilgc. 4to. Is. 6d, 

A Sermon preached at the Musical 
Meeting for the Benefit of the Derbyshire 
Genc’-al Infirmary, in the Church of All 
Saints, Derby, October 7tli, 1822. By W. 
V. Ve.rnon, M.A. Prebendary of York. 
Piinted by Desire of His Grace the Duke 
of Norfolk, President,‘‘and the Governors 
of the Infirmary. 4to. Is, 6d. 

A .Sermon, exhibiting upon the Aiitiiori. 
ty of Srriptuie, the Existence of the .Soiila 
of Men, during the intermediate Space of 
Time between Death and the Resurrection ; 
Us delivered in the Months of May, Sep¬ 
tember, and October last, before Town 
and Country Congregations, in the Dio¬ 
cese of Lincoln. By a Clergyman of tljp 
Established Church. Is. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THU PRKSS. 

Rivingtoiis* Continuation of the Annual 
Register (published by the late Mr. Dods- 
ley,) for the Year 1798, will be ready in a 
few Days; and the Volume for 1799, is in 
Preparation, 

'The Rev. G. S. Faber will shortly pub¬ 
lish, A Treatise on the Genius and Object 
of the Pdfriarclial, the Lcvitical, and the 
.Christian Dispensations, in Two Octavo 
Volumes. 

A nevt' Work, entitled, The Words of 
the Lord JesQs> or, the Doctrines and 


Duties of the Christian Religion, as deli¬ 
vered in the Discourses and Conversations 
of the Sou of God, during his personal 
Ministry upon Earth, arranged from the 
Records of ihe Four Evangelists; by John 
Read, is preparing for publication. 

The Rev. Mr. Rowdier is preparii^ for 
the Press, a Third Volume of Sermons, in 
8yo. ‘ „ 

The Rev. Mr. Dibdin is immediately 
going to Press with a new and enlarged 
Edition of bis Introduction to the Clas- 
ucs. 
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Po^Hiieal Retrospect, 
POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The question of a continental war. 
Is sti^l agitated by politicians and 
newspapers ; and if the funds are to 
be taken as an indication of the 
sense of the country, the credulity 
of both pasties is equally astonish¬ 
ing. To-day it is all peace, and 
to-iiiorrow it is all war, without the 
occurrence of a single circumstance 
which could alter or conlirm the 
opinion of a reasonable man. The 
truth seems to be, that the secret of 
the late negotiations at Verona has 
been well kept; and that English- 
nicn must w'ait until the meeting of 
Parliament, before they can form a 
just opinion of the conduct of this 
country, <*r her allies. 

It is amusing however to observe 
the importance* which the opposi¬ 
tion writers, at home and abroad, 
attach to the interference of the 
English Embassy. These gentle¬ 
men have been occupied for four 
or five years iu proving that the 
continental influence of Great Bri¬ 
tain vvas at an end. And never 
^jere these forebodings more gloomy 
and emphatic than at the opening 
of the Congress of Verona. They 
were roinftied oft' by an enumera¬ 
tion of the horrible wickedness 
which the*sovereigns of Europe de¬ 
signed to perpetrate. Every crime 
that has been defined in the politi¬ 
cal code, was on the eve of being 
comniitted by the legitimate rulers 
of, the continent. And this auda¬ 
city in guilt was attributed to the 
death of Buonaparte, and the con¬ 
sequent overthrow of English im¬ 
portance. On a sudden it is dis¬ 
covered, that the plan of spolia- 
tiot»has been postponed. The So¬ 
vereigns retire peaceably ty their 
respective counttles. The alarm of 
war subsides—and o'ur politicians, 
with a patriotism which does them 
credit, declare that the iniquitous 
designs of the assembled Monarchs 
would have been carried into in- 
5 


staiit execution, had not Euglaiul 
interposed and prevented it. 'I'hat is 
to say, England, despised, insulted, 
impoverished, misgoverned England, 
was able to disconcert the ambi¬ 
tious designs of four great luoiiarclis, 
by the simple declaration of her 
displeasure ! ! 

So much for the consistency of 
our public enlighteners. 

Domestic occurrences of a re¬ 
cent date are neither numerous or 
important. The exjM'rimcnt of a 
third or winter assi^ie for the Home 
Circuit is in progress, and promises 
to he attended with success. A 
more frequent gaol-delivery, and a 
more regular and rapid iufliction of 
punishment, for minor ofi'ences, must 
tend to diminish crime. And the 
additional suft'criiig wliich now ac¬ 
companies the sentence of iriipri- 
soument and hard labour, together 
with the stricter euforcemcrit of the 
laws against vagrants, street-walk- 
eis, reputed thieves, and other dis¬ 
orderly persons, bids fair to abo¬ 
lish, or at least to check those 
nurseries of crime, which our ru¬ 
lers have never yet considered iu 
their real light. 

We cannot enter upoii^a New Year 
without a few observations upon 
the general state of the Conn try, 
especially upon tiiatpartof it which 
is subject to such severe distress. 

Parliament is again about to as¬ 
semble, and will again be occupied 
with lUteiiiiig to agricultural peti¬ 
tions. Plans for relief will not be 
wanting; and the repeal, or the al¬ 
teration of taxes aft'ecting the landed 
interest will be urged by a powerful 
party. We sincerely hope that they 
will not be adopted. I'lie lAost that 
they call produce will be a delusive 
and temporary popularity. The 
legislative probe cannot reach the 
bottom of the wound. AH classes 
of the community suffer in their 
turns, and the agricultural iutbrest 
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has sufi'cred last though perhaps not 
least. During the war, the annui. 
tant and public creditor was com¬ 
pelled to struggle against an enor¬ 
mous increase in the price of the 
necessaries of life, and to deny him¬ 
self those comforts which his depre¬ 
ciated income was insutHcient to 
procure. At the peace the manu¬ 
facturing and mercantile classes 
were suddenly deprived of their 
markets, and bankruptcy and starva¬ 
tion were the consequence. A di¬ 
minished consumption of food was 
the inevitable result, and that result 
involved the ruin of many landlords 
and farmers, and the severe distress 
of all. But why should they despair 
of better times ? Their prospects 
are not by any means so dreary and 
hopeless, as those of the man of 
fixed income during the last ten 
years of the war. His fortune has 
changed : so has that of the manu¬ 
facturer completely, and that of the 
merchant in great degree. We can 
see no just ground for despondence 
in such circumstances as tliese, and 
their reality must be admitted by 
every unprejudiced lookti-on. 

The answer most commonly made 
to these and similar observations, is, 
that with a return to old prices and 
old rents, it is impossible for an 
agriculturist to pay the new taxes. 
The argument is very specious, but 
not very convincing. A gentleman 
steps forward and tells us that 
his land is now let for the precise 
sum which he received in the year 
90 or 92, that his taxes, direct 
and indirect, are materially higher, 
and that his situation is obviously 
and necessarily worse. But it is 
idle ami childish to argue the ques¬ 
tion in this manner. No gnverumeiit 
can or ought to legislate for indivi¬ 


dual cases. Some hardship and some 
loss will arise under all systems. 
And we do not doubt that there 
are instances of severe and irre¬ 
coverable distress to be found 
among the landed interest at pre- 
se'it, as there were at former periods 
among the other classes of society. 
But is the whole agricultural income 
of this country reduced to the level 
of 1790 ? If not, if the whole pro¬ 
duce, and the vrhole value of that 
produce has increased, then the 
only p^int which remains for inves¬ 
tigation, is, whether the increase of 
property is in a greater or a less jiro- 
purtion than the increase of taxa¬ 
tion. Speaking generally of the 
whole community, there can be no 
doubt that property has advanced 
more rapidly than taxes, and that 
tlie average charge upon die whole 
income of the kingdom, is less than 
it has formerly be«ii. No calcu¬ 
lations have been produced to prove 
that land is an exception to this 
general rule. And until it is proved 
satisfactorily and solidly, no claim 
for partial relief should be ad¬ 
mitted or preferred. Wiiatever 
may have been dune in particular 
districts, it is impossible to believe 
that the gross rent of the country 
has returned to the rate at which it 
was Axed thirty years ago. Where 
land has not been improved, or 
where the charges of cultivation are 
high, there will be a severe loss. 
But to say that the sufterer is en¬ 
titled to compensationaf <Aeej:'pen«e 
of other classes, is as absurd as to 
contend that a fundholder who 
ruined himself during the war by re¬ 
fusing to accommodate his mode of 
living to the altered<*circuiiistances 
of the times, should be indemnified 
for his loss out of the public purse. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

< 

Cler. Gloe, will perceive that he has been anticipated by another Cor¬ 
respondent. 

■ J,' H. C. has been received. 

€*N. S. T,*a communication shall be returned. 
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SERMON ON THE SlCKNEife OF 
HEZEKIAH. 

Isaiah xxxviii. 1, 

“ In those days was Hezekiah sick unto 
death." 

There is not perhaps any incident 
in Holy Writ, which conies more 
home to the understanding and 
heart of all, thaji that which is re* 
corded in the chapter before us. 
What happened to Hezekiah, the 
monarch of l6rael, has happened to 
many among us, and mat/ happen 
to many more. Neither riches nor 
poverty can ward off the pains of 
sickness or the approach of death; 
both liigh and low are equally ex¬ 
posed to the danger, and are equally 
sensible of the deliverance. The 
meanest arilong ns may find the cir¬ 
cumstances of Hezekiah to be his 
own. Lct»us all then as we listen 
to the eventful narrative, make the 
application, either by experience, 
or by anticipation to ourselves. 

Tne history is a very simple one. 
Hezekiah was sick unto death. The 
Almiglity, however,who never strikes 
without a warning, sent the prophet 
Isaiah, who sp»ke to him ii&thc 
words of the Lord, Set thiS house 
in order, for thou shaft die, and not 
live.m Under the ancient covenant 
God was pleased to maint^n an 
immediate comminication with his 
people: under the Gospel the warn¬ 
ing is more general, but not less 
impressive. The most careless and 
hardened among us must own that 
he lias had warning in awful abund- 
Remembuancer, No. 50. 


ance. The Redeemer has told us, 
that he cometh suddenly—at an 
hour when we know not. And does 
not the experience of every day 
teach how true arc his words, and 
how merciful is his warning ? The 
fearful accidents, the sudden death 
of those around speak to our hearts 
and consciences in the words of the 
prophet. Set thine house in order, 
for thou shaft die, and not live. 
Though days and years pass with¬ 
out the in^iction of the blow, we 
know that it is still suspended over 
us, and that it soon must fall. Yet 
still do we walk on in darkness, see~ 
ing- we see, and do not perceive, hear¬ 
ing we hear, and we will not under¬ 
stand. The oftener our warnings 
are repeated, the more we disregard 
them; we listen not to the call of 
daily experience, which,teaches us 
that the next awful visitation may 
be our own ; we turn a deaf ear to 
the Gospel, which calls aloud, he 
ye also ready. It is trae that we 
may have long escaped, but are 
we therefore to deny or disregard 
the repeated warnings I This is to 
tempt the long-suffering of God, 
and make his very mercies an ex¬ 
cuse for neglect. To day then if 
ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your heart —for to day does the 
i\lmi^hty warn every one,» as in 
the history of the Jewish monarch. 
Set thine house in order, for thou 
shalt die, and not live*; and this 
night, remember, the event <may 
follow. 

Hezekiah did not disregardt the 
K 
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warning—but he turned his face 
towards the wall and prayed unto 
the Lord. Happy it was for him 
that he was able to pray. Many 
are they, who in the hour of sick¬ 
ness and of daufjor cannot pray: 
because in the day of health and 
strength thi'y have neglected their 
Clod, they ifear to appnKibh him 
when their spirits sink and their 
strenglh failelh. He therefore that 
w'ould be able to jrray when he is 
sick, let him learn to pray when he 
is well. He that makes prayer a 
duty and a habit in the time of pros¬ 
perity, will find it a support, a con¬ 
solation, and a j<»y, in the time of 
ueed. 

The substance of the prayer wliich 
Hezekiah made, is well worthy of 
our attention. Remember now, O 
Liord, I beseech thee, how I have 
walked before thee in truth and with 
a perfect heart, and have done that 
which is ^ood in ihtf sight. 

This was not the boast of a 
jiroud and a self-sufficient heart, but 
the testiniony of a good conscience 
before God. If we compare the 
words of Hezekiah with the words 
of the Pharisee in the Gospel, we 
shall find this s'riking difference— 
that the Pharisee takes the conduct 
of other men as his measure, while 
Hezeki<di takes the law nf God. 
ilezekiah ’does not say Lord, I 
have been not as other men are —but 
Lord, I have walked before thee 
in truth and with a perfect heart. 
If we would distinguish between that 
self-righteousness which arises from 
pride, and that self-approbation 
which arises from a good conscience, 
let us take this as our rule—do we 
icompare ourselves with t>thers—cir 
with the Gospel] If we think our¬ 
selves as good or better than our 
ncighbtpirs, our self-righteousness 
is but an empty boast, and leads us 
to evil; if,, on the contrary, we can 
cbinpare oJirseives with the Gospel, 
and .lind< that we have dgne our 
best to fulfil its^commands, then our 
seif-^itppi obutinn is justiliable, and 
j^ds us to good. ; For iu the w ords 


of the Apostle, ff our hearts con¬ 
demn us not, then have we confidence 
towards God. 

So with Hezekiah: he had confi¬ 
dence, because his heart and life, 
tvjheii w'eiglicd in the balance ap¬ 
pointed by God, were not found 
wanting. We know also, from the 
history, that king Hezekiah was 
really and truly what he represented 
himself to he. We read that he 
trusted in the Lord God of Is¬ 
rael, so that after him was none like 
him ahwng all the kings of Judah, 
nor any that were before him. For 
he clave to the Lord, and departed 
not from following him, but kept 
his commandments. 

We must also observe, that in the 
prayer of Ilezekiah we do not find 
any idle lamentation, or even any 
particular requisition. lie docs not 
even })ray for life :,^he leaves all to 
the wistlom and the mercy of God, 
and by his very silence on this point 
he seenia in huinhle resignation to 
say, The Lord, gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blissed be the name 
of the Lord. This forbearance will 
appear to us the more remarkable, 
when we remember that a long and 
happy life on carlh was the grdat 
reward of ohedience under the Mo¬ 
saic law. Hezekiah had tbut a faint 
and distant view of a life beyond 
the grave. He had no* come, as 
we all have, into the jcity of the 
livingGod; his was but an earthlyJe- 
rusalem, ours a heavenly. He had 
not the bright prospect of life and 
immortality before him, to cheer 
and comfort his departing spirit. 

Though patient and resigned, we 
rcacL that he wtj^t sore. Well 
migintbe be affiicted in thus being 
suddenly called out of the only 
W'orld, in which he bad any cijrlain 
habitation. Hezekiah was placed 
in a vfery liigh an. I a very important 
station: he w^as the king of God’s 
chosen people—he was reforming 
their manners, dest-rnyiiig their ido¬ 
latry, and bringing iheni hack to 
their God. It was not, therefore, 
an idle or a selfish feeling, that 
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made the good Hezekiah to weep 
sore. He lamented that he was ta¬ 
ken away from an active discharge 
of the highest duties, from serving 
Ood, and* from benehtiiig mankind., 
These jire just reasons for ns all to 
desire life, and to lanicnt deatl^ 
Even in sure and certain hope of 
his everlasting reward, what is the 
language of* the great Aj)ostle ? / 
am in a strait betwixt two, hoping 
a desire to depart and be with Christ 
which is far better — nevertheless, to 
abide in the flesh is more needful 
for you. 

The tears of Hezekiah were also 
the tears of humility. Though he 
was conseious tliat ho had walked 
before God in trutli and in a perfect 
heart, he must have been conscious 
also of the weakness and tlie infirmi¬ 
ties ofour»fraiI nature. By his tears 
therefore be speaks in the words of 
the Psalmist— thou, O Lord, 
shouldest be extreme to mark what 
is done amiss, who can abide it 

We cannot pass over the prayer 
of Hezekiah without one more 
observation, which every Christian 
will strongly feel. Hezekiah had 
no intercessor, no mediator between 
lymself and his God, He had no 
Kedeenier, to whom, as to a man 
like himself, he could fly in the time 
of need. *We hrne a Mediator, we 
have the man Christ Jesus, who 
knows til? weakness of our nature, 
and the frtiilties of our tlesh. IVe 
have a high-priest, who is touched 
with the jeeling of our iufirmities; 
let us therefore eome boldiy unto the 
throne (if grace, that we may obtain 
mtrey, and find grace to help in the 
time of netid.. 

Vet llezekkih did not plead in 
vain. The word of the Lord came 
to Isaiah, saying. Go, and say 
unbo Hezekiah, Thus saith the Lord, 
the God of David thy faihtr^ / have 
heard thy prayef, I have seen thy 
tears: behold I will add unto thy 
fi/lftn years. Accordingly, we 
hud that so signal a deliverance of 
so great ^man, was marked, as w'e 
wight expect, by a miraculous 


sign— The sun returned ten de¬ 
grees, by which degrees it had gone 
down. 

Let any one of Tis now place oyr- 
selves in the circumstances of king 
Hezekiah. Let any one of ui in the 
extremity of danger or sickness pray 
to God, and will he net hear us ? 
He will hear us ; he will considev 
our con*trition; he wilt accept our 
tears; he will a.5surigo our pain, 
and deliver us in his goovl tunc. 
It may he his pleasure to pro¬ 
long our days upon eartii, that we 
may he instruiiieuts of his glory 
arid of good in our giaicratioii; it 
may be his pleasure to call us unto 
those hcavfnly liahitalions, where 
the souls of (hem that sleep in the 
Lord Jesus, enjoy [leipetual rest and 
felicity. Be iVis gracious pleasure 
what it may, fnc miiaclcs of his 
mercy will never cease ; but as with 
good He/ekiah, the Lord will be 
ready to save ns. 

To those who have experienced a 
deliverance from danger and from 
death, to those that have stood tot¬ 
tering on the very coufmes of the 
grave, how does the eoiidiiet of 
iiczekiali upon his recovery speak ? 
The w'ords of his thanksgiving read 
a practical lesson to our souls. In 
llie midst of his deep liiimiliatiiui 
and misery, it is to God tlial he 
looked for con'fort and support. 

I said in the cufiiu^- ojf of my 
days, I shall go to the gates of the 
grave: I am deprived of the residue 
of my years. 1 said, / shall not sec 
the Len-d, erc/t ihe Lord, in the land 
ef the living : I shall behold man no 
more with the inhabitants of the 
ivorld. Like a crane or a swallow, 
so did I ell liter : I did mourn as 
a dove : mine eyes fail with looking 
upwards : (> Loi d, I am oppressed ; 
undertake for me. 

Tliis touching description of his 
sinking spirits was written, we must 
reineuiber, after liis recoverv. It was 
not written in despair, ilierefore, hut 
ill remembrance —that froip the 
greatness of his siiflcrings, he might 
be the more sensible of the nu^ccy of 
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his deliverance. This is expressed 
}a a still stronger manner in the 
ensuing verse. ]^'hat shall I say ? 
He hath both spoken unto me, and 
himself hath done it: I shall go 
softly all my years in the bitterness 
of my soul —that is, all the years 
that I am now permitted by the 
mercy 6f‘ God to live in ,jsoltness 
and m ease, I shall remember the 
hitter feelings which I once suffered 
—and by this remembrance renew 
my gratitude and thanksgiving. 

O Lord, continues the mo¬ 
narch, by these things men live, 
and in all these things is the life of 
my spirit: so wilt thou recover me, 
and make me to live. Behold, for 
peace I had great bitterness; but 
thou hast in love to my soul deliver¬ 
ed it from the pit ^ corruption : 
for thou hast cast all my sins be¬ 
hind thy back. 

If Hezekiah saw the hand of God 
in this his deliverance from danger 
and death, how much more shall 
we as Christians, both feel and 
adore his mercy. We, whom Christ, 
in love to our souls, has redeemed, 
not from temporal, but eterual 
death ; we whose sins he has borne 
himself on the cross, and by his 


blood has blotted out from tlie book 
of remembrance. Who is he then 
who has partaken in the mercies 
su'd the goodness of God4 let him 
join, in humble adoration, in the lan¬ 
guage of the Jewish monarch.— 
yhe grave cannot praise thee, 
death cannot celebrate thee: they 
that go down to the pit cannot hope 
for thy truth. The living,, the liv¬ 
ing, shall praise thee as / do this 
day: the father to the son shall de¬ 
clare thy truth. 

That we are alive at this moment 
to praise him, is the mercy of God; 
that we shall live after death to sing 
Hallelujahs to him that sitteth on 
the throne, is through the sacrifice 
and the blood of Christ. The Lord 
has been ready, is still ready to 
save us all. Let us beware how we 
neglect so great salvation. 

Lastly, let not our gratitude be 
confined to the tfianksgiving only 
of a single day, but let us walk as 
Hezekiah did, all the days of our 
life in the house of our Lord, and 
“ shew forth our praises, notwith our 
lips only, but in our lives, by giving 
up ourselves to God’s service, and 
by walking before him in holiness 
and righteousness all our days.” '' 

T.R. 
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Illustrations relating to Agricul- 
■■ ture, or Domestic Economy and 
food. 

WILD GRAPES. 

Isaiah v. 4. 

“ What could have been dono more to 
my vineyard that I have not done in if. 
Wherefore when I looked that it should 
bring fortli grapes, brought it fortii wild 
■grapesi" 

I am inclined to believe that the 
Prophet here means the hoary night 
shade (Solanum incanum) because 


it is common in Egypt, Palestine, 
and the East, and the Arabian name 
agrees with it. The Arabs call it 
aneb el (lib, i. e. wolf grapes. The 
Prophet could not •have found a 
plant more opposite to the vine than 
this, for it grows much in the vine¬ 
yards, and is very pernicious to 
them, ^.wherefore they root it out. 
It likewise resembles a vine by its 
shrubby stalk.— Hasselquist's Tra¬ 
vels, p. 389. 

Ixod. xxiii. 16.—xxxiv. 25. Psalm 1. 

13. Lev. iii, 17.—vii, 26. Dcut. xii. 
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16.23, Gen. ix. 4, and many other 
texts in addition to the hnnexed. 

“ But the flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof shall ye i»t 
eat.” 

Mr. *Pcjirce observed that the 
Gallas (a powerful nation in Africa) 
drank large draughts of the blood 
of animals, although they would not 
eat the raw flesh. The Ashantecs 
also are particularly fond of vege¬ 
tables stewed in blood.— Bowdich'a 
JCssayon the Suptrslitiom, Customs, 
and Acts common to the Ahcient 
Ky;yptians, Abyssinians, and Ash- 
antees, p. 35. 

DIPPING IN DISH. 

Matt. xiv. 19. 

“ And loojkinff up to heaven, he blessed 
and brake and gave the Juaves to his Dis¬ 
ciples.” 

Mat. xxvi. 23. 

“ And he answered and said, he that 
dippclh his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall betray me.” 

In such repasts as these they 
never employ knives, forks, towels, 
pjates, or glasses ; and I observed 
only two or three wooden spoons, 
which were even not used. When 
the dishes*w'ere ranged in order, the 
guests having washed their hands 
and pullctl off their slippers, ap¬ 
proach the table with their chief, 
tvho invokes the benediction of Hea¬ 
ven on the festival. Each then sits 
down on the floor with his legs 
crossed, and a domestic spreads 
over their knees a long cloth, which 
serves the whole company. They 
then begin lo» eat without any far¬ 
ther compliments. The Europeans 
iiccustonicd to ceremony, and above 
all •to cleanliness, would not find 
themselves comfortable at speh ta¬ 
bles. I doubt ihuch whether their 
delicate stomachs wOidd not become 
squeamish when they saw each 
guest put his hand into the dishes, 
touch all thcragoiits with it accord¬ 
ing to his fancy, and tilling it witli 


a mixture of flesh and pHlaw', fornt 
it into small bails and then press 
the whole into his ^louth.— Mariti's 
Travels, Vol, ii. p. 145. 

The following description of a 
feast in the country of the Af^hauns, 
a nation in the north of Hindostan, 
supposed to be descended from the 
.lews, is,very similar to the Scrip¬ 
tural mode of conducting meals : it 
is ex*»acied from the journal of a 
Mr. Duric, who visited some of the 
mure distant parts of the kingduin 
of Caubul.—They talked of a feast, 
says he, and [ went to it at d.irK. 
It was given in the open air; there 
were upwards of thirty people; the 
master sent round when dinner was 
ready, and all assembled. When I 
came they said a few words, and 
^poke jovially to me to sit down and 
eat; a man went round first with a 
hasuii and ewer to wash their hands, 
then they said bismillah, or grace, 
and began. The dinner begun with 
soup in wooden bowls; they broke 
their bread into it, and when it was 
soaked, eat it with their hands. 
There was a bowl for every two or 
three ; meat was given out into the 
hands of the guests, who put it on 
their bread. After eating, they all 
blessed the master and wished him 
success— Elphiiistone’s Caubul^ p. 
605. 

LABOURERS WAITING TO BE 
HIRED. 

Matt, XX. 1. 

“ For the kin<;(]om of Iicaven is like 
unto a man timt is an lioiisebolder, wbicli 
went out early in tlie morning to liiie 
labuurLTa into bU vineyard.’’ 

The most conspicuous building 
in Hamadan is the Messid Jumah, 
a large mosque, now falling into de¬ 
cay, and before it a rn^^idan or 
square, which serves as a market¬ 
place. Here we observed, every 
morning before the sun'rose, that a 
numerous body of peasants was col¬ 
lected with spades in their hands, 
waiting, as they informed us, be 
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hired for the day, to work in the late in the day, we still found othera 
surrounding holds,. TJiis custom, standiug idle; and remembered his 
which I have never seen in any words, “ Why stand ye here alt the 
other part of Asia, forcibly struck day idle,’' as most applicable to 
us as a most happy illustration of, their situation, for in jtrjtting the 
our Saviour’s parable of the labour- very same question to them, they 
ers in the vine^'ard ; particulaily sriiswered us “ because no man hath 
when passing by the same place, hired us.*'— Morier*sPersia, 


Substance of a Sermon preached some 
Years since, at a Visitation, on 
the duty of doing pood, especially 
to the household oj faith. 

Gal. vi. ]0. 

“ As we liave therefore opportonitv, 
let ns do good unto all men; especialiy 
unto them, who are of the household of 
feith.” 

A GENERAL disposition todogo^xl 
to all lueu is undoubtedly one of the 
best principles of all religion, whe¬ 
ther natural or revealed : but that 
it should be fell or exercisetl in the 
sanae degree towards all men equal¬ 
ly, is perhaps neither possible as 
regards our natural feelings, nor de¬ 
sirable as to its effect in practice. 

Philantliro])y, indiscriminate in 
its object, as universal in its extent, 
(if it cuulci be imagined to exist) 
would be too weak both in its means 
and feeling to produce any bene- 
licial result. For as the ])ower of 
doing good must of necessity have 
some limits, it is only by being 
withheld from some objects, and 
reserved for others, that benevolence 
•can be effectually of use. 

Circumstances and connexions 
bind individuals in various links of 
society and relation, bring them 
thus nnye nearly within each others 
notice, and make them mutually the 
'•objects of especial regard. 

, As far iiifieed as such preference 
is (ijccasioned by ties altogether 
..worldly, it is sanctioned by the 
aj)proval. 


Only, where the choice or re.- 
jection of an object is intluencedby 
similarity or difference of religious 
tenets, is any objection ever offered, 
any blame imputed to it. 

'file preference of good offices, 
arising from national purliality, is 
not only excused as natural, but ap. 
jiUiuded where it dpcs, and the want 
regretted where it does not exist. 

Kindred, in jiroporlion to its 
aliinity, is supposed to confer a jus- 
tihuhle claim to peculiar kindness. 

And even Icsi obvious connexions, 
local, accidental, or professional, 
are often pleaded by those who need 
assistance, and admitted by those 
who can afford it, as claims superior 
to that of mere general benevolence. 

It is allowed without* objection, 
that all such distinctions of society, 
sliould create some mutual parti¬ 
ality between those respectively so 
distinguished ; that all fellowship 
should give birth to fellow-feeling. 
And no where is the preference of 
kindness thence arising imputed as 
a fault, save to religious distmeiions, 
and religious fellowsliip. But to 
make difference of faitti and foiin of 
worship a ground tor difference of 
treatment, to give greater encou¬ 
ragement, or to shew greater k'nd- 
iiesstoone person because he agrees 
with tfs on those, points,—and to 
manifest less regard towards aiiQ. 
ther, because he holds a different 
creed, and worships Go<l alter a 
different form, is frequeniJy repro¬ 
bated or ridiculed as the effect of 
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ignorance or intolerance ; as the 
blind prejudice of a weak bead, or 
tile bigoted principle of a bad heart. 

And perhaps it will not be too 
much to assert, that in no case is 
such psfrtiality more frequently stig¬ 
matized as illiberal, than where i? 
may happen to shew itself in favor 
of the Established Church ; where- 
evcr the, more zealous memiiers, 
(especially the ministers of our Es. 
tablishment) evince a greater regard 
for those who adhere to, than for 
those who may dissent from iti 

To hold the tenets most conso¬ 
nant to his own reason, and to serve 
Clod in the manner most agreeable 
to his own devotion, is said (and so 
far justly) to be the unalienable 
birth right of every human creature. 
It is addecl (and truly likewise) that 
all porspcuti«m for conscience sake 
is an unjustitmble interference with 
this right. * 

But when it is also added, that 
all direct preference of one party, 
is indirect persecution of another, 
and therfforc illiberal and unjust, 
we may dispute both the position 
and the inference. 

We might well indeed require 
sttoiiger reasons, than the popular 
declamation usually adduced, to 
shew why §ny religious community 
should not combine for its own sup¬ 
port, by v*couraging that mutual 
regard amongst its members which 
is hehl to 6e useful and therefore 
commendable in every other society. 

Still further might we complain 
that such partiality should be de¬ 
cried as uncharitable, when exerted 
in favor of the Established Church, 
more so, than when employed, as it 
notoriously is, 'against us. 

But we may argue the question 
npoju higher ground than analogy of 
reasoning, or retaliation of hostility; 
and justify the ^exercise o# such 
preference upon the express autho¬ 
rity of Scripture and direct Apos¬ 
tolical precept. 

“ As we have therefore oppor¬ 
tunity, let ns do good unto all men. 


especially unto them who are of 
the household of faith.’* 

It cannot be denied that this pre¬ 
cept, whilst if recommends to Chrls- 
’ tians a general disposition to do 
good to all mankind, yet expressly 
en joins a preference in favor of such 
as should hold the faith in Christ. 
Ncitlier-cau it well be doubted that 
the fellowship of tiie true faith and 
that alone, would confer a title to 
that preference. 

For whatever might be St. Paul’s 
motive for giving any member of 
the Church of Christ, a claim on 
the kindness of the rest, beyond the 
universal good-will enjoined towards 
the unconverted .lew or Heathen ; 
the same rtason would equally con¬ 
fine that claim to such as lield the 
true faith, without comprehending 
those who maintained perverse or 
erroneous doctrine. With regard 
indeed to these latter, the seniiinent 
of the same Apostle is elsewhere 
more unequivocally expressed. 

In his Epistle to 'Fitus he says, 
“ A man that i.s an heretic after the 
first and second admonition, re¬ 
ject.*’ 

In other words—“ An obstinate 
despiser of the faith by you re¬ 
ceived ; a seceder from tiie form of 
sound words delivered to you ; re¬ 
ject, cast him oil', consider him no 
longer of your flock-” • 

An exclusion, wiiich though it 
would not bar him from Ins share 
of general benevolence as a fellow- 
creature, must yet deprive him of 
any claim to nearer regard, and 
more especial notice, as a brother 
of the faith. 

To return to a consideration of 
the text:—As no reason can easily 
be assigned vyhy St. Paul should 
give to Christians a preference of 
regard over the unconverted world; 
which would not equally o|ferate in 
favor of such as held the true faitfi, 
distinguished from suclwas opposed 
or departed from it; neillier can 
any ground he well imagined for 
such a principle in the Apostle’s 
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time; which does not equally exist 
to justify and recninmend if,'in our 
own. r 

'One of the most obvious reasons 
for the Apostle’s recommendation,'' 
is the benefit which would naturally 
accrue to the Church of Christ from 
the mutual regard and fellow-feeling 
of all its members. » 

The greater part of 'mankind ap¬ 
pear to be actual cd by mixed mo¬ 
tives, not only in their conduct, but 
sometimes even in their adoption of 
speculative opinions. 

And the influence acquired by 
personal kindness, thongii perhaps 
it neither could nor ought to impose 
articles of belief; might yet tend 
considerably, by the removal of 
existing ])rejudices, and by the bias 
of gratitude, to prepare the mind 
for the favourable reception of re¬ 
ligious tenets; and still more di¬ 
rectly to confirm and retain in the 
true faith, those that had already 
professed it on conviction. 

Nor would benevolence, so em¬ 
ployed, be without its effect on 
those who could bestow, as well as 
on those who should receive it. 

As “ to suffer for a cause” pro¬ 
verbially creates an increased attach¬ 
ment to the cause itself; so, to 
shew kindness for the sake of any 
party or principle, may increase the 
interest felt in its success; and be¬ 
come not only a sign, but a source of 
zeal and affection for the cause. 

It can hardly be doubted that 
an especial kindness exercised by 
the members of the primitive Church 
towards each other, would thus 
operate to extend its reception and 
cement its union. And it is surely 
not presumptuous to assume this as 
one of the Apostle's motives for 
this injunction concerning it. 

If St. Paul then considered it no 
breach bf Christian charity to re- 
commend a distinction between 
those of th% true faith, and such as 
were eHher heretics or unconverted ; 
and ‘if it was his object thus to 
stiengthen and extend the Church 


by the mutuftl attachment of all its 
members ; if he considered such 
combiirdtion as no unworthy auxili¬ 
ary to his cause; iieithcc can it be 
unjustifiable nor illiberal in any 
eommunity of Christians to employ 
(be same means for (what they con¬ 
ceive to be) the same end— 

Namely, for the promotion of 
those doctrines wbich they, Irave re¬ 
ceived as the true faith; and for 
the continuance of that form of wor¬ 
ship in the service of God, which 
they bold to be most apostolical by 
institution, and most conducive to 
edification. 

Now to all who regard the Esta¬ 
blished Church as delivering the 
true faith in its doctrines, and pro¬ 
moting rational piety by its institu¬ 
tions, to them it is “ the household 
of faith. “ ^ 

And unless this tell of St. Paul 
has here been misebustrued or mis¬ 
applied, it is incumbent on them to 
shew a preference for those who 
conform to, rather than for such as 
dissent from it; as a mode of in¬ 
creasing and strengthening its in¬ 
fluence wbich charity allows, and 
zeal requires tiiem to make use of. 

To point out the various oppor¬ 
tunities in w'hich this principle may 
fairly and usefully be exceed, would 
exceed the due limits of Ibis dis¬ 
course. It would likev(jse be fo- 
reign to the intention of it, wbich 
has been simply to avow and uphold 
a principle unfairly reprobated, 
without presuming to offer either 
instruction or exhortation. 

It may not however be improper 
fo suggest that in public and sys¬ 
tematic provision, either for the re¬ 
lief of the necessitous, or the in¬ 
struction of the ignorant, this prin¬ 
ciple may most easily, and least ob¬ 
jectionably be exercised; as in the 
establbliinent of schools, the distri¬ 
bution of the. Scriptures, and the 
like objects of a public nature. 

In the exercise of private charity, 
an exclusive regard for the brother¬ 
hood of our faith, is neither to be 
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desired, nor justtfkdw^ Cases may 
frequently occtir, where all partiality 
to “ the household of our faith,” 
must giveaway before the precept of 
** doiii^ good to all men.” Still, as 
far as private benevolence can b|; 
systematically conducted, there is 
fair and frequent opportunity for 
that ospecia^ though not exclusive 
preference of the Established 
Church, which, whilst it benefits (he 
individual, supports and strengthens 
the coinmnnity- 

The nifluencp to be acquired by 
these means, is fully appreciated 
and actively employed by the va¬ 
rious sects of whatever descvii>tion 
who dissent from our Church. An 
especial regard for the household of 
their own faith, is there shewn ; not 
only by thy direct exercise of public 
and private benevolence, but by 
the indirect (yej^ no less powerful) 
encouragement of professional pa¬ 
tronage and eniployrneijt in their 
several occupations, always be¬ 
stowed where there is room for 
choice on the members of their own 
community. Nor is it only upon 
the lower or middling orders that 
this influence is employed. There 
ai^ occasions when popular favour 
is eagerly desired and solicited! by 
the great,* the aspiring, and the 
opulent; and when popular combi¬ 
nation is a*powerful engine to exact 
compliance^. Of these occasions 
our opponents well know how to 
avail themselves, if not for the ex¬ 
tension of their peculiar tenets, a I 
least for tlie advancement of their 
respective interests as religious so¬ 
cieties. It would be needless to 
particularitsc what must easily be 
understood. ■ 

It is not with a view' of attaching 
the ^lightest blame to those who 
dissent from ns, for such exercise 
of their zeal, th%t these iii^ances 
are alluded to, nor to recommend 
like co-operation amongst ourselves 
on the principle of retaliation ; (as 
this has been already attempted on 
the higher ground of apostolical au- 
thority;) hut to point out the great 
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power and various applications of ah 
influence which may equally be em¬ 
ployed in support 6f the Established 
Church, as it is notoriouslv and sue- 
cessfiilly against it. 

It must be impossible on this oc¬ 
casion to anticipate all the objec¬ 
tions that may be advanced, against 
thus em|>loying worldly means and 
motives for the forthcranee of a re¬ 
ligious purpose. 

One objection however should be 
noticed. It may plausibly be urged, 
that whoever could be so won or re¬ 
tained, to a religious society must 
be an interested and therefore un- 
worthy pniselytc. 

But this is not a necessary infe¬ 
rence. There may be (and doubt¬ 
less are) many sincere and pious 
Christians, especially amongst the 
lower classes, who receive their te¬ 
nets and adopt their form of wor¬ 
ship as much from custom, or the 
authority of parents and superiors, 
as from conviction. And with such, 
the influence of personal kindness 
may fairly be employed to jireserve 
or recover them to our communion. 

And even with r<‘gar<l to those 
who might be guided in their choice, 
solely by the hope of gaining or the 
fear of losing favour, however their 
want of sincerity may make them 
unworthy members of the Establish¬ 
ment, their outward coifformity is 
at least so far a support to it; inas¬ 
much as it prevents them from being 
numbered amongst our adversaries, 
ill those annual rcpc.rts of increase, 
so ostentatiously announced by sects 
of various denominations. 

After all, it may be said that the 
agitation of such questions is more 
calculated to do harm than good to 
the general cause of Christianity ; 
that in proportion as it may excite 
zeal, it must interrupt charity. 

But surely zeal is not incompati¬ 
ble with charity. And unless the 
latter part of St. Paul’s liext be sup¬ 
posed to militate against the for¬ 
mer, an especial regard towards* our 
own party by no means implies hos¬ 
tility, or even a want of benevolence 
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towards any other. It were indeed 
much to be desired that all divisions 
aniongst Christians should cease; 
and that all might have the same 
faith and form of worship, even as 
they have the same heavenly Father, 
the same Lord and Redeemer. 


[Feb. 

But whilst ^Ihis remains, ^s now, 
impracticable, it is obr duty, whc. 
ther ministers or members of the 
Established Church, by all fair and 
justifiable means, by word or deed, 
4 o defend, maintain, and encourage 
that which we believe to be the best. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of Great Britain. 

No. XIV. 

William II. 

The character of William the Con¬ 
queror made itself felt both for cood 
and for evil by the Church of Eng¬ 
land. His successor inherited few 
of hi.s good qualities, and all his 
bad ones; and the ecclesiastical 
history of the reign of William the 
Second consists of little more than 
injustice and cruelty upon one side, 
and suffering and conqdaints upon 
the other. 

The first acts of the new admi¬ 
nistration were nevertheless popu¬ 
lar. William’s right to the crown 
was doubtful, and he found it ne¬ 
cessary to secure the good will of 
his subjects. For this purpose the 
Conqueror’s treasure was freely dis¬ 
tributed among all ranks. Ten 
marks were given to each of the 
larger Monasteries, five to the 
smaller; five shillings to each pa¬ 
rish Church, (villanis ecclesiis, as 
Ingulfus denominates them,) and 
one hundred pounds of silver to the 
poor of every county. The entire 
amount of the accumulations by 
which this expencc was defrayed, is 
stated%t sixty thousand pounds of 
■silver, besides gold and jewels. And 
this enorttious sum was so unequal 
to the wants or profusion of William 
Rufus, that he was soon obliged to 
have recourse to the most iniquitous 
exfbrtion, of which the Church felt 
. 8 


its full share. The Conqueror had 
enriched her out of Savon spoils. 
His children maintained themselves 
upon the throne by indirectly ri-- 
suniing a large proportion of his 
grants. 

It wa.s not however until the 
death of Lanfranc, that these pro¬ 
ceedings assumed an alarming cha¬ 
racter. He had been the early 
friend and instructor of William, 
and his influence served as a check 
both upon the monarch and the 
courtiers. His reputation increased 
as he advanced in years. Asa theo¬ 
logian, he wrote an answer to Be- 
rengarius, of Tours, who had de¬ 
nied the transubstantiation of the 
sacramental elements; and the he- 
resiarch, as Malmesbury calls him, 
was so much moved by this and 
other replies, that he renounced his 
erroneous doctrine, and became as 
incorrupt in faith as he had ever been 
exemplary in practice. As a pro¬ 
late and privy-counsellor, Lanfranc 
stood between the Church and her 
enemies, and delayed the persecu¬ 
tion which she was about to expe¬ 
rience. At bis death, which oc¬ 
curred in the year 1089, William 
Rufus was left to the guidance of 
his own passions, and the corrupt 
suggestions of his flatterers; and 
schemes were soon devised for op¬ 
pressing and impoverishing his sub¬ 
jects. 

It was not unusual to set op a fic¬ 
titious claim to an estate which 
really belonged to a Monastery, and 
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to obtain judgment in.favour of the 
cluimant in tlm eivil courts. Iiigul- 
pbus gives several examples of su^ch 
proceedii>gs, especially those which 
were carried on by Ivo Tailbois, the' 
great ’enemy of Croyland Abbey. 
His general character as a feudal 
lord is said to be that of one who, 
torguens et tfibulans, angens et an- 
giarians^ incarcerans et ea^crucians 
ac quotidie novis servitiis onerans 
flurimos omnia sua venders ac alias 
patrias petere crudeliter compellebat. 
And he appears to have had a par¬ 
ticular relish for the plunder of the 
Church. 

During the life of the Coiupieror, 
his hostility shewed itself in vari¬ 
ous vexatious quarrels W'hich he 
provoked and carried on against 
Ingulphus,; and relying on his inti, 
inacv with William 11. he ventured, 
after that prince’s accession, to de¬ 
mand a considerable portion of the 
monastic territory. Inguiphus re¬ 
paired to Canterbury, and put him¬ 
self under the protection of Lan- 
franc; and the prelate undertook to 
plead his cause with the King. It 
IS suiprising that any dilficully 
should occur in making out titles to 
litiid, at so short a distance from 
the compilation of Domesday Book. 
But lngul|>hus ex})lains this jjoint 
by observing incidentally, that the 
roll was allot taken faithfully or 
fairly. Tlje surveyors, he says, pe¬ 
nes nostrnm monasterium, benevoli 
et amantes, non ad vtrum pretium 
nec ad verum spatium nostrum mo¬ 
nasterium librabant ; misericordiler 
prcEcavenies in futurum regiis exuc- 
tionibus et aliis omnibus piissima 
nobis benevolentia providentes. It 
is not probable that this pious be¬ 
nevolence and mercy was confined 
to (j|ie Monks of Croyland. Other 
proprietors would have recourse to 
the same precautions againsf future 
burdens and taxes, and an appeal 
to Domesday Book would be of 
very little value. Lanfranc sug¬ 
gested a better expedient:'—he de¬ 
sired Inguiphus to produce his title- 
deeds ; but he added, that as too 


many writings served only to per¬ 
plex, it would be better to exhibit 
the best deed in lAs possession, and 
say nothing about the rest. A deed 
of Count Algar was accordingly pro¬ 
duced, written in Saxon, and dated 
in 810. The King and his Council 
were convinced of its authenticity, 
and TaiHiois was unable to carry his 
point. 

This best title-deed is not free 
from suspicion. It mentions parish 
churches and chapels, of w'hich no 
notice is taken in any other deed of 
an equally early date; and it is not 
alluded to by the historian in a prior 
enumeration of the principal muni¬ 
ments of his Monastery. Neverthe¬ 
less, it seems to have rendered in¬ 
valuable service to Croyland Abbey. 
That building was shortly after¬ 
wards burnt to the ground, and the 
most precious documents, with all 
other valuables, except the relics, 
were destroyed. Presuming upon 
this, and upon the death of Arch¬ 
bishop Lanfranc, the indefatigable 
Tailbois renewed his former claim. 
The deed which had been examined 
before the Council, was again ex¬ 
hibited at Spalding. The Monk to 
whom it had beeu entrusted was 
way-laid, robbed, and nearly mur¬ 
dered. But Inguiphus had taken 
precautions for the j)reservation of 
the writing, and deposited it with 
the other surviving deeds in safe 
and secret custody. Such were the 
vexations experienced by the Church 
from King William’s rapacious Ba¬ 
rons ; and such was the manner in 
which their plans were defeated. 
Miracles of a very suspicious cha¬ 
racter were called in to the assist¬ 
ance of Charters scarcely more 
authentic or credible; cruelty and 
force were encountered by cunning 
and fraud, and the latter on the 
long run became too powerful for 
their opponents. 

Upon the death qf Lanfranc, 
William took possession of his See 
and Monastery: allowed the monks 
» meagre subsistence, and trans¬ 
ferred the residue of the Archiepis. 
l2 
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copal properly to the royal treasury. 
This act was rendered doubly atro. 
cimis by its direct infraction of a 
solemn oath sworn by William be¬ 
fore his accession to the throne. 
He promised the Archbishop on that 
occasion, to observe jus-ice, equity, 
and mercy through the whole king¬ 
dom: to defend the peace, the li- 
berty,and tile security of the Church, 
and to be obedient to her counsels 
and precepts. And lie fulfilled this 
ptodge by the seizure of her reve¬ 
nues, and the opjiression of her 
ministers. The esta‘es of Canter¬ 
bury were entrusted, from year to 
year, to new stewards, and whoever 
promised to extort the greatest rent, 
was sure to procure the appoint¬ 
ment. The monks died away under 
the ill treatment which they expe¬ 
rienced, or were removed to other 
Abbies, and the Metropolitan See 
became a melancholy specimen of 
the fate which all Churches were to 
expect. For as fast as vacancies 
occurred in other Cathedrals or 
Monasteries, the king either seized 
their effects, or sold the presen¬ 
tation to the best bidder. Justly as 
the Conqueror had been accused of 
avarice and cruelty, his conduct 
formed a striking contrast to the 
behaviour of William Rufus. And 
Malmesbury who has given us such 
a flattering description of the im¬ 
provements which took place under 
the father, laments in bitter terms 
over the degeneracy of the son. 
Queerebatur, he says, quis idoneUs 
in loco defuncti substitueretur non 
pro morum sed pro nummortim ex- 
perimento, Nullus dives nisi num- 
niulariuSf nullus clericus nisi causi. 
dicUs, nullus presbyter, nisi (ut 
ijerbo parum latino utar) fertnarius. 
The contagion reached the Clergy 
hs wellthe soldiers and the mo¬ 
bility} and one clergyman sealed 
hk infamy by becoming the chief 
■itrsitrutnent'tif the tyrant’s oppres. 
aion. His name was Ranulphus, 
find he is described as an invincible 
ptender, always ready to talk and 
<kft,4^faised ftdki ibe dregs of the 


people by his eloquence and assi¬ 
duity, and treating the most peace¬ 
able subjects as rebels and traitors. 
By these means Ranulphus acquired 
the confidence of the king, was 
raised to the highest and most lu¬ 
crative posts ,—doubled the tribute 
imposed by his master ; and obtain¬ 
ed both from him and others the 
character of being restrained by no 
scruple, if the approbation of his 
employer could be secured. 

This system was productive of 
genei'Al misery and vice. Tunc 
Jiuxus erinium, tunc luxns vestium, 
tunc usus calceoruin cum ni'cuaiis 
aculeis inventus Other and more 
serious consequences were dissi¬ 
pation and profligacy; the relax¬ 
ation of military discipline; the im¬ 
poverishment of every class, and an 
universal and justifiable discontent. 
Several Prelates were distinguished 
by their excessive misconduct. 
Among whom, Herbert the first Bi¬ 
shop of Norwich ; John, who united 
the Monastery of Bath to the See 
of Wells; and Robert, Bishop of 
Chester are mentioned in terms of 
peculiar severity. The former how¬ 
ever, before his death, became a 
sincere penitent, and received abso¬ 
lution from the Pope at Rome. The 
latter got possession o»l' Lhe rich 
Monastery of Coventry; plundered 
it of all the moveables; and pre¬ 
vented the Monks from learning 
Latin or eating other than the 
coarsest food, lest their minds or 
their bodies should be fortified 
against his injustice, and enabled to 
withstand his oppressions. 

The accession of Anselm to the 
Primacy, affords a temporary relief 
to the darkness with which this 
reign is overshadowed. He was 
Abbot of Bee in Normandy,. and 
came into England against his own 
inclination, on a* visit to Hugo, 
Count of Chester. Such was his 
reputation, that all eyes were turned 
towards him, as the proper person 
to succeed LanfrUnc in the Arch- 
bishdprick of Canterbury. And a 
deputation of the principal nobility 
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encouraged by Ibis cirwimstaiice.re- 
({ueatcd the king to till up the vacant 
See. He promised his consent,but re¬ 
tracted without hesitation when An. 
sclm was recommended to him ; and 
swore, that during his reign, ther.> 
should be no Primate but himseli'. 
Shortly after, he became danger¬ 
ously ill. Aitselm \%as sent for, and 
under hi« direction, the king con¬ 
fessed his sins, and declared his 
determination to amend. As a ])ledgc 
* of his sincerity, he appointed 
Anselm to the Aichbishoprick*; but 
the diliiculty experienced from the 
modesty ot the Abbot fell little short 
of that which had arisen from the 
avarice of the king. All arguments 
and intreaties were for a long time 
iuelFectual. The claims of his Mo¬ 
nastery, and of his native country, 
wereresolutely urged. His advanced 
state of age w'aj another objection 
W'hich he refused to overlook:— 
“ England,” he said, ” is like a 
plough, w hich may be well and use¬ 
fully drawn by two stout oxen, the 
King and the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. But as for me, 1 am a poor 
old sheep, and your prince is a mad 
bull.” It appears that this obser¬ 
vation did not reach the ears of 
William; for Anselm was siini- 
inoncd to his sick bed, and the pas¬ 
toral staff' forced into his hands. 
RestitutioiP of the temporalities of 
the See wa4s promised—the autho¬ 
rity of the Norman court was in¬ 
voked ; the Archbishop of llouen 
exhorted Ausclin to retuaiii in Eng¬ 
land ;—the exhortation was effec¬ 
tual, and ill the year 1093, William 
received the homage of his new 
Primate. , 

But the ArChiepiscopal character 
was considered incomplete until a 
pall* had been received from the 
Pope. There were at that time two 
pretenders to S*. Peter’s *chair. 
Urban and Wibert. • Anselm had 
acknowledged the first, and the Eng¬ 
lish nation^ under the direction of 
their king, inclined to receive the 
latter. The Primate requested jier- 
missioii to repair to Pope Urban, 


and the king construed the request 
into a breach of^ his jirerogative, 
since his father had prohibited ap¬ 
peals to Rome. A serious dispute 
ensued—the Bishops took partwilh 
William—tlic nobility with Anselm. 
He was threatened with deprivation, 
which the king was anxious but un¬ 
able to procure. Even in this arbi¬ 
trary reign, there was a piuctical 
restraint upon the ro'val power. 
William was conqielled (by some 
interposition w'ilh xvliicli we arc un¬ 
acquainted) to compromise the mat¬ 
ter in dispute. He bad recourse to 
Pope Urban, and offered toackiiow'- 
ledge him for the supreme Pontiff 
if he w'onld depose Archbishop An¬ 
selm. Ilis itiiiocence rendered it 
impossible to comply with this re- 
quest. But Urban entrusted William 
with an Archiepiseopal Pall for the 
use of the new Primate; and the 
dignity of the three personages be¬ 
ing thus consulted and secured,— 
the authority of the Pope acknow¬ 
ledged, the king’s intercession ac¬ 
cepted, and the full rank of a Me¬ 
tropolitan conferred upon Aiisehii, 
peace was once more obtairied. 

It was not of long coiitmuancc. 
A year W'as spent by the virtnoiis 
prima<o in the discharge of bis 
important duties, in emh'avoiirs to 
repair the breach which had been 
made in his Church, and in coin- 
ineiicing a general reformation of 
manners. But no sooner liad this 
year elapsed, than William accused 
the archbishop of having furnished 
him w'ith a small and inefficient 
body of men in an expedition whieli 
had been undertaken against the 
Welch. It was expected that the 
matter would not terminate here; 
and the trial and condemnation of 
Anselm were anticipated, if not re¬ 
solved on. He met the storyi by an 
appeal to Rome—a measure to 
which the King made s.trong but 
fruitless objections. The^rclibisbop 
repaired to Dover with the intention 
of passing the sea. He was there 
seized by an officer of (lie King, his 
baggage and attendants were exa- 
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niined and plundered, and he was eating their Author, when Anselm 
left to find his wpy to Rome with- interceded for his King. This cha- 
out money or equipage. ritable action was ill repaid. Am- 

Urban received him as a martyr .bassadors from William to Urban 
in the cause of the Papacy, and arrived shortly after; and the Pope 
treated him with every mark of dis- was bribed to sacrifice this un- 
tinctinn. A council happened to be daunted champion of his power. A 
sitting at the time, and the subject measure, apparently so impolitic, 
of discussion was the heresy of the was ill received at Rome, liidig. 
Greek Church respecting the pro- iiant remonstrances were presented 
cession of the Holy Spirit. Anselm to Urban. He was reminded that 
had taken his place in a remote cor. the real question at issue was the 
ner of the room, when the Pope question of investiture by laymen, 
suddenly remembered his presence whicK Anselm resisted, and which 
and talents, and with a loud voice Rome ought never to sanction. He 
summoned him to enter into the de- was exhorted to protect an inno- 
bate. He was desired to take a cent, a faithful, and an able scr- 
seat within the circle of Bishops, vant, who was guilty of no fault 
as the Primate and Pope of another but his attachment to the Apostolic 
world ; and the same honourable See. But the bribes of King WiL 
station was assigned to his sue- liam prevailed. Anselm ivas unable 
cessors for ever. He explained the to obtain redress, and retired at last 
primitive and catholic doctrine of to Louvain. Therf he lived in pri- 
the procession of the Holy Ghost vacy, or rather in banishment, until 
from the Father and the Son, in a the accession of Henry the First; 
manner which excited general ad- affording, to all appearance, very 
miration. The Latins rejoiced in indifferent encouragement to Eng- 
his triumph—the Greeks could not lisbmen who did homage to the 
answer his argument. Pope Urban Pope, but in reality laying the 
concluded by recounting all his siif- foundation of that ecclesiastical 
ferings in the cause of Rome, and power which was hereafter to set 
was on the point of excommuni- its foot upon the neck of kings. * 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

LAWS’ CllARACl'ERS. fore makes her whole life but one 

continual labour after it. She has 
(continuedfrom page 18.^ but one reason for doing or not 

doing, for liking or not liking any 
“ Miranda (the sister of Flavin) thing, and that is the will of God. 
is a sober reasonable Christian ; as She is not so weak, as to pretend 
soon as she was mistress of her to add what is called the fine lady 
time and fortune, it was her first to the true Christian: Miranda 
thought, how she might best fulfil thinks too well, to be taken with 
every ffiing that God required of the sound of such^ silly words; she 
. her the use of them, and bow has renounced the world to follow 
she might make the best and hap- Christ in the exercise of humility, 
piest use of this short life. She de- charity, devotion, abstinence, and 
pends upon the truth of what our heavenly afiections ; ^aiid that is 
t|;|(jS 9 ed Lord bath said, that there Miranda's fine breeding. 

thing needfnl; axid there- Whilst she was under her mo- 
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thett sho was forced tc be genteel, he should not waste any of his 
to live in certrnony, to sit up late at money idly, surely the necessities 
nights, to be in the folly of evei^ of the poor, the excellency of cha- 
JasMon, and always visiting on rity, which is received as done to 
Sundays. To go patched, and ‘ Christ himself, is a much greater 
loaded'with a burden of finery reason why no one should ever 
to the holy sacrament; to be in waste any of his money. For if he 
every polite conversation: to hear does so, he does not only do like the 
profanencss at the play-house, and poor man, only waste that which 
wanton songs and love intrigues at he wants himself, but he wastes that 
the opera, to dance at public which is wanted for the most noble 
places, that^/opt and rakes might use, and which Christ himself is 
' admire the fineness of her shape, ready to receive at his hands. And 
and the beauty of her motions; The if we are angry at a poor man, and 
remembrance of this way of life, look upon him as a wretch, when 
makes her exceeding careful to he throws away that which should 
atone for it, by a contrary beha- buy his own bread j how must we 
viour. appear in the sight of God, if we 

“ Miranda does not divide her make a wanton, idle use of that, 
duty between God, her neighbour, which would buy bread ami clothes 
and herself, but she considers all as for the hungry and naked brethren, 
due to God, and so does every who arc as near and dear to God 
thing in his namj:, and for his sake, as we are, and fellow heirs of the 
This makes her consider her for- same state of future glory? This 
tune as the gift of God, that is to is the spirit of Miranda, and thus 
be used as every thing is that be- she uses the gifts of God; she is 
longs to God, for the wise and rea- only one of a certain number of 
soiiable ends of a Christian and holy poor people, that are relieved out of 
life. Her fortune, therefore, is lier fortune, and she only differs 
divided betwixt herself and several from them in the blessedness of giv- 
otlier poor people, and she has only ing, 

her part of relief from it. She “ Excepting her victuals, she 
thinks it the same folly to indulge never spent ten pounds a year upon 
herself in ^needless, vain expcnces, herself. If you were to see her, 
as to give to other people to spend you would wonder what poor body 
in the same way. Therefore, as it was, that was so surpilsingly neat 
she will not give a poor man money and clean. She has but one rule' 
to go see a puppet-show, neither that she observes in her dress, to 
will she allow herself any to spend be always clean, and in the cheapest 
in the same manner; thinking it things. Every thing about her re- 
very proper to be as wise herself, sembles the purity of her soul, and 
as she expects poor men should be. she is always clean without, because 
For it is a folly and a crime in a she is always pure within. 
poor man, says Miranda, to waste “ Every morning sees her early 
what is given him, in foolish trifles, at her prayers, she rejoices in the 
whilst he wants meat, drink, and beginning of every day, because it 
clolhesf And is it less folly, or a begins all her pious rules of holy 
less crime in me to spend that living, and brings the fresh plea- 
money in silly - diversions,' which sures of repeating them. Stie seems 
might be so much better spent in to be as a guardian angel to those- 
imitation of the divine goodness, in that dwell about hei^’ with her 
works of kindness and charity to- watchings and prayers, blessing the 
wards my fellow creatures, and fel- place where she dwells, and mak- 
low Christians ? If a poor man’s ing intercession with God for timse 
own necessities are a reason, why that are asleep. ' 
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” Her devotions have had some 
intervals, and Uod has heard save* 
ral of her privat'fe prayers, before 
the light is suffered to enter into 
her sister’s room. Miranda does 
not know what it is to have a dull 
half day ; the returns of her hours 
of prayer, and her religious exer¬ 
cises, come too often to let any con¬ 
siderable part of time lie heavy upon 
her hands. 

“ When you see her at work, you 
sec the same wisdom that governs 
all her other actions, she is either 
doing something that is necessary 
for herself, or necessary for others, 
who want to be assisted. There is 
scarce a poor family in the neigh- 
boijrhood, but wear something or 
other that has had the labour of 
her hands. Her wise and pious 
mind neither wants the amusement, 
nor can bear with the folly of idle 
and impertinent work. She can ad¬ 
mit of no snch fully as this in the 
day, because she is to answer for 
all her actions at night. When 
there is no wisdom to be observed 
in the employment of her hands, 
when there is no useful or charita- 
hie work to be done, Miranda will 
work no jnore. At her table she 
lives strictly by this rule of holy 
scripture, whether ye cat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory ofiioiL This makes her be- 
gin and end every meal, as she be- 
gins and ends every day, with acts 
of devotion. She eats and drinks 
only for the sake of living, and with 
ioregular an abstinence, that every 
meal is an exercise of self-denial, 
an<l she humbles her body every 
time that she is forced* to fe^d it. 
If Miranda was to run a race for 
her life, she would submit to a diet 
that was proper for it. But as the 
race whicli is set before her, is a 
race ot holiness, purity, and hea¬ 
venly affection, which she is to 
tinifdi ia a corrupt disordered body 
of i^arthly passions, so her every 
day diet has only this one end, to 
inajl|e her body fitter for this spi- 
i; | i §t iial race. She doe& not weigh 


her meat in a. pair of scales, Jl>ut she 
weighs it in a much better ba- 
lapce, so much as gives a proper 
^ stren^h to her body, and renders it 
'' able and wifling to obey the«oul, to 
.{pin in psalms and prayers, and lift 
up eyes and hands towards heaven 
with greater readiness, so much is 
Miranda’s meal. So t^iat Miranda 
will never have her eyes swell with 
fatness, or pant under a heavy load 
of flesh, until she has changed her 
religion. 

“ The holy Scriptures, especially 
of the New Testament, are her daily 
study; these she reads with a watchful 
attention, constantly casting an eye 
upon herself and trying herself by 
every doctrine that is there. When 
she has the New Testament in her 
hand, she sup))uses herself at the 
feet of our Saviour and his Apostles, 
and makes every thing that she 
Icarus of them, so many laws of her 
life. She receives their sacred 
words with as much attention and 
reverence, as if she saw their persons, 
and knew that they were, just come 
from heaven, on purpose to teach 
her the way that levuLs to it. ■ , 

“ She thinks, that the trying of 
hersoT evei Y day hy the doctrines 
of Scripture, is the only possible 
way to be ready foi heiv^rial at the 
last day. She is sometimes afraid 
that she lays out too lu’icli money 
in books, because she cannot for¬ 
bear buying all practical books of 
any note, es))ecially such as enter 
into the heart of religion, and de- 
scribe the inward holiness of the 
Christian life. But of all human 
writings, the lives of pious persons, 
and eminent saints, arc her greatest 
delight. In these she searches as 
for hidden treasures, hoping to find 
some secrets of holy living, spurn 
uncommon degree of piety,- wiiich 
she nfay make t^er own. By this 
means Miranda has her head and 
her heart, so stored with all the 
principles of wisdom and holiness, 
she is so full of the one main busi¬ 
ness of life, that she finds it difficult 
to converse upon any other suldect; 
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and if you are in her «onipany, when 
she thinks if proper to talk, you 
must be made wiser and better whe¬ 
ther younvill or no. 

“ To relate her charity, would’ 
be to‘relate the history of evejjy 
day for twenty years ; for so loiit^ 
has all her fortune been spent this 
way. She ^as set up near twenty 
poor tradesmen that had failed in 
their business, and saved as many 
from failing. She has educated se¬ 
veral poor children, tliat were pick¬ 
ed up in the streets, and |)ut tliem 
in a way of an honest eni]>loyinent. 
As soon as any labourer is contiried 
at home with sickness, she sends 
hmi, till he recovers, twice the 
value of his wages, that he may 
liave one part to give to his funiily, 
as usual, ,and the other to jnovide 
things convenient for his sickness. 

“ If a family >eems too large to 
be supported uy the labour of 
those that can work in it, she pays 
their rent, and gives them some¬ 
thing yearly towards their clothing. 
By this means there are many poor 
families that live in a comfortable 
manner, and are from year to year 
blessing her in their prajers. 

• “ If there is any poor man or 
woman, that is more than ordinarily 
wicked an«l reprobate, Miranda has 
her eye upon them, she watches 
their tiine* of 'iiccd and adversity ; 
and if she e,ian discover that they are 
in any great streights, or atlliction, 
she gives them speedy relief. She 
has this care for this sort of people, 
because she once saved a very pro- 
lligate person from being carried to 
prison, who immediately became a 
true penitent. 

“ There is nothing in tlic charac¬ 
ter of Miranda more to be admired 
thaj? this temper. For this tender¬ 
ness of affection towards the most 
abandoned sinuevs, is the Ingfiest in¬ 
stance of a divine and god like soul. 

*' Miranda once passed by a 
house, where the man and his wife 
were cursing and swearing at one 
another, in a most dreadful manner, 
and three children crying about 
Remembrancer, No. 50. 
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them; this sight .so much affected 
her compassionate mind, that she 
went the next da^, and brought the 
three children, tliat they might not 
be ruined by living with such 
wicked jvaronts; tiiey now live with 
Miranda, aic idessed with her care 
and prayers, and all the good works 
which sflie can do for them. They 
hear her talk, they see her live, 
they join with her in psalms and 
))rayers. The eldest of them has 
already converted his parents from 
their wicked life, and shews a turn 
of mind so romaikalily pious, that 
Miranda intends him for holy or. 
dim ; that being thus saved him¬ 
self, he may he zealous in the sal¬ 
vation of souls, and do to other mi¬ 
serable objicts, as she has done to 
him. 

“ Miranda is a constant relief 
to poor [leople in their misjortunes 
and accidents ; tliero are soinetinies 
little iiiisforliincs that hap{)en to 
them, which of themselves they 
coiiUi never he able to overcome. 
■^Fhe death of a cow, or a horse, or 
some little robbery, w'ould keep 
tiiein in dislrtssall their lives. She 
does not suffer them to grieve un¬ 
der such accidents as these. She 
immediately gives them the full value 
of their loss, and makes use of it as 
a iiieaiis <if raising their minds to¬ 
wards Clod. * 

*' She has a great tenderness for 
old people that are grown past their 
labour. The parish allowance to 
such people is very seldom a com¬ 
fortable maintenance; For this rea¬ 
son they are the constant objects 
of her care ; she adds so much to 
their al'owance as somewhat ex¬ 
ceeds the wages they got when they 
were young. This she does to com¬ 
fort the infirmities of their age, 
that being free from trouble and 
distress, they may serve God in 
peace and tranquillity of mind. She¬ 
lias generally a large iiuniber of this 
kind, who by her charities and ex¬ 
hortations to holiness, spend 'their 
last days in great piety and de¬ 
votion. 

M 
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** Miranda never wants compas¬ 
sion, even to common beggars j 
especially towards those that are 
old' or sick, or full of sores, that 
want eyes or limbs. She hears their 
complaints with tenderness, gives 
them some proof of her kindness, 
and never rejects them with hard or 
reproacliful language, for -fear of 
adding affliction to her fellow-crea¬ 
tures. 

” If a poor old traveller tells her, 
that he has neither strength, nor 
food, nor money left, she never bids 
him go to the place from \v hence lie 
came, or tells him, that she cannot 
relieve him, because lie may be a 
cheat, or she does not know him ; 
but she relieves him for that leasoii, 
because he is a stranger, and un¬ 
known to her. For it is the most 
noble part of charity, to be kind 
and tender to those whom vve never 
saw befoie, and perhaps never may 
see again in this life. / was a 
stranger and ye took me in, saith 
our blessed Saviour : Imt who cun 
perform this duty, that will not re. 
Jieve persons that are unknown to 
him? 

“ Miranda considers, that Laza¬ 
rus was a commuii beggar, that lie 
was the care oi angels, and carried 
into Abraham's bosom. She con¬ 
siders that our blessed Saviour and 
his Apostles were kind to beggars ; 
that they spoke comfortably to 
them, healed their diseases, and 
restored eyes and limbs to the blind 
and lame. That Peter said to the 
beggar that wanted an alms from 
him, silver and gold have I none, 
hut such as J have give I thee; tn 
the name oj Jesus ('hrist of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk. Miranda, there¬ 
fore, never treats beggars with dis¬ 
regard and aversion, but she imi¬ 
tates the kindness of our Saviour 
and liisf” Apostles towards them ; 
.and though she cannot, like them, 
work miracies for their relief, yet 
she relieves tiiein with that ]>ow'er 
that ’she hath; and may say with 
|he Apostle, such as 1 have give / 
l|l(ee/'tn the name of Jesus Christ. 

^ ; “ H play be, says Miranda, that 


I may often give to those that do 
not deserve it, or that will make an 
ill-use of my alms. But what then? 
Is not this the very method of di¬ 
vine goodness? Does not God 
ijljake his sun to rise on the evil, and 
on the good t Is not this the very 
goodness that is recommended to 
us in Scripture, that .by imitating 
of it, vve may be ciiihlren of our Fa. 
ther which is in heaven, who send- 
cth rain on the just, and on the un¬ 
just^ And slmll 1 withhold a little 
monejf or food from my fellow-crea¬ 
ture, for fear he should not be good 
enough to receive it of me ? Do I 
beg of God to deal with me, not ac- 
coiding to my merit, but according 
to bis own groat goodness; and 
shall I he so absurd, as to witlihold 
my chanty from a jioor hrotlier, be¬ 
cause he may perhaps not dcBcrvc 
it? eliall I use a tneasurc towards 
him, which I pray God never to use 
towards me. 

“ Besides, where has tlie Scrip¬ 
ture made merit the rule or measure 
of charity ? On the contrary, the 
Scripture saith, if thy enemy hun¬ 
ger, feed him, if he thirst give him 
drink. 

“ Now this plainly teaches lis, 
that the merit of persons is to be 
no rule of our charity, hait that vve 
are to do acts of kiiuliiess to those 
that least of all deserve it. For if 
I am to love and do good to my 
worst enemies ; if I am to be cha¬ 
ritable to them, notwithstanding all 
their spite and malice, surely merit 
is no measure of charity. If lain 
not to withhold my charity from 
such liad people, and who are at 
the same time my enemies, surely 1 
am not to deny alms to poor beg¬ 
gars, whom 1 neither know to be 
had people, nor any way my (iine- 
mies. 

“ YI)h will perhaps say, that by 
this means, 1 -encourage peojde to 
he beggars. But the same thought¬ 
less objection may be made against 
all kinds of charities, for they may 
encourage people to depend upon 
them. 1 he same may be said against 
forgiving our enemies, for it may 
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encourage people to* do us hurt. 
The same may be said even against 
the goodness of God, that by poirr- 
ing his blessings on the evil and on 
the gO(^d, on the just, and on the 
unjust, evil and unjust men are ei» 
couraged in their \vieke«l ways. Tlie 
same may said against clothing the 
naked, or gwing medicines to the 
sick, for that may encourage peoj)Ie 
to neglect themselves, and be care¬ 
less of their health. But when the 
love of God dwelleth in you, when it 
has enlarged your heart, and*filled 
you with bowels of mercy and com¬ 
passion, you will make no more such 
objections as these. 

“ When you are at any time turn¬ 
ing away the poor, the old, the 
sick, and helpless traveller, the 
lame, or the blind, ask yourself this 
question. Do 1 sincerely wish these 
poor creatures amy be as happy as 
Lazarus, that was carried by angels 
into Abraham’s bosom ? Do I sin¬ 
cerely desire that God would make 
them fellow-heirs with me in eternal 
glory? Now if you search into 
your soul, you will find that there 
is none*of these motions there, that 
yqu are wishing nothing of this. 
For it is impossible for any one 
heartily to wish a poor creature so 
great a hafipincss, and yet not have 
a heait to give him a small alms. 
For this rA,son, says Miuinda, as 
far as I cni», I give to all, because 
I pray to (iod to forgive all; and 
1 eunnut refuse an alms to those 
whom I pray (nul to bless, whom I 
wish to be partakers of eternal 
glory, but am glad to sliew some 
degree of love to such, as I hope 
will be the objects of the infinite 
love of God. And if, as our Sa¬ 
viour has assured us, it be more 
blesied to give than to receive, we 
ought to look upon those tl^t ask 
our alms, as so fuany Jriends and 
benefactors, that couie to do us a 
greater good than they can re¬ 
ceive, that cofne to exalt our vir¬ 
tue, to be witnesses of our charity, 
to be monuments of our love, to be 
out advocates with God, to be to 


us in Christ's sfoad, to appear 
for us at the day,of judgment, and 
to help us to a blessedness greater 
than our alms can bestow upon 
them. 

‘‘ This is the spirit, and this is 
the life of the devout [Miranda; and 
if she li\^s ton years longer, she will 
have .spent sixty hundred pounds in 
charity; for tiiat which slie allows 
herself, may fairly he reckoned 
amongst her alms. 

“ When she dies, she must shine 
amongst apostles, and saints, and 
martyrs; she musl stand amongst 
the Jiist servants of God, and be 
glorious amongst those that have 
fought the good fight, and fiiiisbed 
their course with joy. 


CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
ARCHBISHOP BRODRICK. 

IFe extract the following Character 
of the late Archbishop Brodrick, 
J'rom a Sermon Preached in the 
Catludral Church of Cashel, on 
Thursday, 'Kith oj Siptember, 
1822, at the Primtry I'isitatiin 
of the Most Reverend Richard, 
Archbishop of Cashel. liu Dr, 
Jebb. 

Tlie Diseonrse is printed and distributed 
ainoiig the friends of tlie iiiiU’ Right Re¬ 
verend AUllioi, but it lias not tieen pub. 
lislied. 

SiNCK our last public meeting, we 
have had imlividiialiy to dejilore the 
loss of a beloveil, and, in the true 
literal sense of the words, A most 
KEVKRENU FATHER IN GoD. Ill 
this sacied place, on this solemn oc¬ 
casion, we cannot but be all desirous 
to pay our collective tribute to de¬ 
parted excellence. And, I trust, 
you will bear with my manifold de¬ 
ficiencies and infirmities, while, on 
your behalf no less than on my own, 
1 endeavour to sketch th*e charactef 
and the virtues of Ch aRlEs Brdo- 
RlCK, late Archbishop of Cashel. 

Born of a family ennobled for 
services and merit, whose meoibers 
m2 
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repeaUnily filled tiu* first offices of 
the state, witli an ability historically 
recorded, anti with an integiity and 
lioDour lh.it have never been im¬ 
peached, it was, perhaps, his least 
praise, that he inherited, in a large 
degree, the talents and the disposi¬ 
tions of his ancestors. From his 
youth up, he loved to be e'hiployed 
for the advantage of the public ; and 
in every transaction of his life, the 
generous sjiirit of nobility shone 
forth, veiled, indeed, but iiutobscur. 
ed, by his modest, unassuming low¬ 
liness. 

“At the usual age, he became a 
student of the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, in which seat of science, he 
prolonged his studies far beyond 
that period, when persons of his 
rank are entitled to their second de¬ 
gree in Arts. On his removal to 
Ireland, after a short residence as a 
layman on the family estate, he en¬ 
tered into holy orders; conimencing 
his professional career under his 
friend and fatlier-in-law. Wood¬ 
ward, Bishop of Cloyne, at that 
time the most distinguished [irclate 
on the Irish bench; able and elo¬ 
quent in the pulpit; the founder 
and supporter of some of our best 
charitable institutions; the strict, 
but kind niaintainer of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal discipline; the patiou of lite¬ 
rary ami professional merit; and, 
in a season of imminent peril, the 
intrepid and successful champion 
of our Chuich establishment. 

The first parochial act of our 
late levered diocesan was worthy of 
liis institutor and himself; it was in 
character with every subsequent 
act of his exemplary life. From an 
overwhelming sense of duty, at a 
period when very lax notions pre¬ 
vailed respecting clerical residence, 
in opposition to the remonstrances 
of many friends, he became an im¬ 
mediate resident on a moderate be¬ 
nefice, in »wild, uninhabited coun¬ 
try, in a damp, uncomfortable 
house; and there he continued to 
reside, during an inclement winter 
season, with consideiabie risk, and 


no small actual detriment,-to bis 
own delicate health, and, what with 
him was a far mure serious consi¬ 
deration, fo the health of lns dearest 
earthly friend. In this Iniinblc 
p-}dicre, he was the guardian, the 
instructor, the benefactor of the 
poor; and, when removed to a ]>a- 
risli of larger extent, in which his 
fimily influence was considerable, 
the whole weight of that influence 
was invariably emiiloyed in the ser¬ 
vice of religion and humanity; while, 
ill matters that intimately regarded 
the discipline and government of 
the diocese, he afforded his good 
father-in-law much valuable aid; 
and tlius, under the best training, 
he was gradually prepared for the 
duties of that mure elevated station, 
to which, ill due time, and with the 
approbation of all good men, he 
was most deservedly called. 

“ In his first diocese of Clonfert, 
he was allowed to remain but for a 
short time; so short, as to admit of 
little more than the anticipatioii of 
much ffood from liis exertions, and 
the feeling, both among laity and 
clergy, of sincere regret for’his de¬ 
parture. Ill the (Jioce.se of Kil- 
raorc, his stay was more jirotracted; 
and 1 can safely venture to afliriii, 
that, alter the lapse of two-aiid- 
twenty yi'ars, his memory is there 
elierislied with love and Veneration. 
There are those present, who, with 
me, enjoyed the happiness of wit¬ 
nessing, in those comparatively 
early (lays, what he was, both as a 
inun, and as a bishop; and who, 
with me, can anqily testify, that, in 
primitive simplicity of life and man¬ 
ners, in single (lev(»tetlne.ss to the 
proper studies and pursuits of his 
ministry, in fatherly kindness to all 
classes of his clergy, in gravoi yet 
gentle admonition to sonu;, in deli¬ 
cate and vvise tmcuuragemeiit of 
otlicrs, in that conscientious feeling 
of responsibility which influenced 
his whole conduct, and in that deep, 
unostentatious pieU which was the 
source and soul of all the rest, he 
approved himself a worthy and 
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congc'nijil successor ol* the apostolic 
Bt'del. 

“ But the Diocese of Cashel was 
the main hehl of his exertion. And, 
on this groiiiui, 1 might naturally 
fe,ar to*be at once superfluous an4 
inader|uate. For, what can I speak, 
that you do not know? And how 
much do yoy know, that I cannot 
speak? •But I rely much on your 
indtdgence, and more on your aft’ec- 
lioiiate remembrance. No example 
of his goodness can be mcniioned, 
which you will not love to recdl; no 
quality of his mind imperfectly 
sketched, which you will not be 
ready to exhibit in its full propor¬ 
tions. Many of you from the very 
lirst, and most of you for a consi¬ 
derable time, have been witnesses 
how nu’e|t.ly, how humbly, how 
piously, how charitably, he lived 
among us. Amj^ by such an audi¬ 
tory, I am confident of having my 
deficiencies abundantly supplied. 

“ It was his special care, wherever 
they were wanting, to procure 
churches, glebes, and glebe-houses ; 
and thus to make effectual provi. 
sioii for the settlement, throughout 
his diocese, of a resident and ope- 
raftivc clergy. This he justly con¬ 
ceived, was the foundation ol all 
ecclesiastical improvement; to this, 
accordingly, in the first jilace, he 
bent the t^ill vigour of his active 
mind ; how^uccessfully, the present 
state of things will amply testify ; 
for, perhaps, it may not be too 
imieh to affirm, that the wdiole unit¬ 
ed (dinrch cannot produce a body 
ol Clergymen more generally resident 
than the elergynien of this dioccne. 
But, while our late Archbishop was 
anxious to furnish his clergy with 
proper dwellings, he was yet more 
solicitous, when occasion offered, 
to fill those dwellings with a proper 
clergy. The distribution of preter- 
iiients was, with him, a sacred trust; 
a vacancy was ever a serious pres¬ 
sure on his.conscientious mind ; and 
the breath of calumny has never 
dared to whisper, that, in a single 
Instance, did the least tincture of 
bclfislmess or sccularit^v miugic with 


the purity of his episcopal choice. 
Over a clergy thi^s chosen, he pre¬ 
sided with the impartiality of wis¬ 
dom, and of love; and while, at 
the seat of his rule, he set every 
spring in healthful activity, no cor¬ 
ner of his diocese, however remote, 
was uncheered by the glance of his 
parentaf eye : tin* extremities wore 
always animated by the life-blood 
which flowed warm from the heart. 
His discipline, accordingly, was the 
discipline of kindness: exact, hnt 
not severe, he efteeted that by mild¬ 
ness and conciliation, which others 
might vainly have attempted by 
coercion and restraint; a hint, a 
word, a look from him, had most 
persuasive energy : while iiis clergy 
derived wisdom from his advice, 
they imhibed goodness from his 
manner: in the necessary intercourse 
of business, when we entered his 
study, we curnc, as it were, into a 
sanctuary ; yet, sucli was the graci¬ 
ousness of his (lemeaiioiir, that the 
familiarity of the friend, w'as ciias. 
tened only by reverence for the pa¬ 
rent. 

“ But the influence of his exam¬ 
ple, and the weight of his authority, 
were felt, not merely in a single 
diocese: they extended through an 
ampler sphere; and their effects 
upon it, will ill many im)y.>rtant par¬ 
ticulars, he tell by genet alioiis yet 
unborn. In the course of liis trien¬ 
nial visitations, and by a frequent 
and extensive eorrespoiidcnce, he 
made himself accurately acquainted 
with the situation, the wants, and 
capabilities, of every parisli, in 
every diocese, ol the Proviiue of 
Munster. His rules and orders, 
made with deliberation, were en¬ 
forced with linnuess : and it was his 
happiness, that in most inslaiicps, 
he met the coidial co-opemtion of 
his suffragan bishops; some of 
whom, w'ith manly and ^lodest can¬ 
dour, have publicly declared, that 
the improvement of their dioceses 
and their clergy, was chieffy attribu¬ 
table to the fatherly care of* our 
.good Archbishop. Ilow much pure 
religion he w.as, iu thiswa^y, the pro- 
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vidcntini instrument of diifusing, it 
is not for us to conjecture ; that m ill 
be'niade manifest, only in the day 
of final retiibution. But cue matter, 
at least, of transccndant national 
itnj)ortauce, is placed beyond all 
reasonable doubt; that, by his suc¬ 
cessful exertions to promote clerical 
residence throughout this great pro¬ 
vince, he did what in him lay, to. 
ward providing the only substitute 
which many large, neglected dis¬ 
tricts now possess, for the natural 
guardians of the soil, for our ab¬ 
sentee lay proprietors- 

“ But his labours did not termi¬ 
nate here. From a sense of duty, 
and to meet the honourable confi¬ 
dence reposed in Jiim by the Execu¬ 
tive Government, he undertook, for 
many years, the charge of another 
diocese, and another province; the 
archdiocese of Dublin, and province 
of Leinster: an accumulation of 
responsibility, unprecedented and 
unparalleled in the annals of the 
Irish Church. This transaction 
was, on his part, no less disinterest¬ 
ed, than it was peculiar; he ac¬ 
cepted the jurisdiction, without the 
patroiKige; the power of enforcing 
discipline, without the privilege ol 
rewarding merit. But, even under 
this disadvantage, he proved himself 
more thai^. equal to the task. By 
iiiiaglod suavity and firmness, he 
coiiciliuled every heail, and con- 
1 tolled every spiiit. U'he diocese 
and province, in some respects, the 
most imporiaiit in our ishiiid, rtou- 
rislicd under his proJeclion: and 
when, with pure hands, lie deli¬ 
vered up tins great trust, he was 
liailed by the unanimous and grate¬ 
ful acknowledgments ot an assem¬ 
bled clergy. 

“But his zeal was co-extended 
with life Church at large; and, in 
the proseention of yet more general 
duties, he* practised that self de- 
niai, and self-subjugation, which 
were so prominent throughout his 
whole course. A town-life was, in 
all Aspects, mostjuncongemal to his 
nature, and injuridus to his health. 
;i wsi« his official duty to at¬ 


tend and preside at many hoards, 
connected with the public charities, 
the general education, and the es¬ 
tablished worship of the' country. 
He liesitatcd not, tlierefore, to })a8S 
swiiie months of every year in our 
Irish metropolis. How great a sa¬ 
crifice this was, they only kncw% 
whow'ere intimately acquainted with 
his habits and his feelings ;‘but how 
great public benefit resulted from 
this sacrifice, all are perfectly aware, 
who have been at all conversant 
with fuc public business of Ireland 
during the last twenty years. But 
I must pause no longer on the pro¬ 
fessional merits of this good and 
great man. Suffice it to say, that, 
111 this country, they are duly, and 
universally appreciated: while 1 
speak advisedly, and from iny own 
personal knowledge, when 1 add, 
that, in many leadj^ng circles of our 
sister island, the name of Arch¬ 
bishop Brodrick has raised the cha¬ 
racter of the Church of Ireland, 
and has been accounted, at once, 
its bulwark, and its urnanient. 

“His public merits, however, 
great and eminent us they (mques- 
tioiiably were, did, by no means, 
constitute his chief title to our v’e- 
neration. Itw'as iu privacy and re¬ 
tirement only, that he could be seen 
to just advantage : and, even there, 
he was but imperfectly ’kiiowu, ex¬ 
cept by those few, to whom he dis¬ 
closed the secrets of his heart. Ills 
noblest qualities, iiuleed, were nei¬ 
ther prominent, nor dazzling: like 
the nature from which tliey flowed, 
they were delicate, modest, and re. 
tiring. Like (he cuiiinion blessings 
of air, and light, and heat, so ex¬ 
quisitely tempered, so equably dif¬ 
fused, ami so naturally enjoyed,— 
the aiultitude were almost uncoisct- 
ous o^:' their being ; and their value 
could be fully tfstimated, only in 
their loss. 

“ It may not be generally kn 9 wn, 
and, for the benefit of those whom 
it may and should concern, it must 
not be omitted', that while be had 
the cafe of all the Churches upon 
him, he constantly found time to he 
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a man of study. Versed, from an 
early period, in the standard writ- 
ings on divinity, he usually regd 
with attention, as they apjieared, the 
best theological productions of the 
day. But his favourite and datl^ 
study was the sacred volume of the 
New Testament; which he read in 
tile original, as a scholar, as a di¬ 
vine, and;^above all, as a devout and 
humble Christian. To this, he com¬ 
monly added some portion either of 
, the Greek or Latin fathers; not 
their controversial treatises,* but 
those parts wliich relate more imme¬ 
diately to practice, and which " re¬ 
present the Christian religion as a 
doctrine sent from God, both to ele¬ 
vate and sweeten liuman nature.” 
Burnet’s History of ids own 'l imes. 

“ But, while such were his clioseii 
pursuits, they never absorbed him; 
they never withdrew him from the 
business, the civilTlies, and the cha¬ 
rities of oriiiiiary life. How often 
have 1 seen him turn, with alacrity 
and cheerfiiluess,from high religious 
thoughts, to the most trifling con¬ 
cerns that were brought before him; 
but, especially, to any and every 
thing that regarded the w'cltare ot 
his»humblest fellow-mortal. A righ¬ 
teous versatility ; which shewed a 
mind at hoiye, and at ease, in spi¬ 
ritual things; and which, in the 
judgment an ancient father, is 
“ the truest Jest of sjiiritnal perfec¬ 
tion.” But, there were yet more 
strictly private exercises, which no 
man knew of, but himself. “ He 
entered into his closet, and shut his 
door, and prayed unto his Father, 
who is in secret.” His piety was 
too delicate to be obtruded upon 
others; it was seen only in its et- 
fects; in that total forgetfulness of 
self, ^vhich enabled linn always to 
be consiilerate of others; in that 
plainness and sii^ilicity of fliste, 
which shunned all personal expen-'C 
or show ; in that princely iminiti- 
cence of charity, which never tempL 
ed him to be unjust, but often left 
• him impoverished; in that mildness, 
that forbearance, ^ that universal 
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goodness, which made him the de> 
light of his friends, and the orna¬ 
ment of human iialure. 

“ One particular, I cannot bring 
myself to su|)pres3. It will sur¬ 
prise those who hear me, to leani 
that hi.s temper was originally proud 
and haughty. The fact will scarcely 
be credfteci, hy those who have 
closely ohsened him during (he last 
iivc-aiid-twtnty years; but it was 
lUKjuestiouably so; and, as it eii- 
lianccs the moral value of his chii- 
r.ictcr, so it illustrates the <-flicacy 
of the Ciiri.stian faith. For, never 
was a natural disposition more com¬ 
pletely subdued and mel.tiiated. 
'I'hc grace of hiiniility had, above 
all others, become the ilistiiiclive 
excelienee of this admirable man. 
Ills diflidtiiec ill his own judgment, 
his deference to that of others, his 
patient enduraiiee of contradiction, 
his readiness to concede in cases 
where he might coiuiiiand, wi-ie 
such as I have never seen exempli¬ 
fied in any other human being. The 
pride of life, indeed, was gone. But 
it w'cis traiisniiitcd into a nobler ele¬ 
vation,—the elevation of a meek 
and lowly spirit :—rtv o avroq 

TotTOS TasTTocoTaTOf ru 0poyv- 

fxeiTt 

“ How it was, tliat he performed 
so many and great things for the 
public, and yet devoted so iiim'h 
time to the cnllixation of his mind, 
has olten filled me with a->tonish- 
ment. 'I'hc secret [iiincipally lay in 
these things ; in w inter and suiiimer, 
he was an early riser; he led a life 
of habitual abstemiousness; he was 
a strict economist of time; and his 
heart was in his duty. So entirely, 
indeed, was the love of tluty his 
ruling pas'iioii, that, in tlie most de¬ 
licate state of health, business, 
which, one would have thtmght, 
must overwhelm, seemed only to 
refresh him. It did, howejver, prey 
upon his bodily frame;* and, for 
many years, wa.s silently uuder- 
tnining his constitution. But he 

* Gregor- Naiiauz. 
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was still (levotod to his niiiiistry. 
Ami 1 possess documents in his 
ha,nd-\vritinf; which jirove, that, to 
the very last, lie laboured with un¬ 
abated zeal, for the interests of the 
Church, and the cause of our most 
holy faith. In concluding this im¬ 
perfect outline of his character, I 
shall adopt tlic languagfc of a pious 
writer, wliicli cannot, in my judg¬ 
ment, be more suitably applied: 
“Numpiaiu fuit ex toto oliosiis; 
sed, aut legeiis, aut scribens, aiit 
orans, aut lueditaus, aiitalupiid uti- 
litiitis procoiiiuiuiii laboiaas 


To the IZditor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

A Periorical work, entitled the 
F^vangelical Magazine, or Missionary 
(’hi'onicle, has this year comrneneed 
a new' series wiih an attack upon the 
lleport of the Society for the Propa- 
galion of the (iospel, and ujioii the 
Sermon of the Right Rev. Risliop 
Llandalf, which accompanies it. 

The extensive circulation of this 
excellent discourse of his Loidship, 
so poweifully bettin!* forth the para¬ 
mount claims of this vcneiable in¬ 
stitution, seems to have aw'akened 
the jealousy of those who arc shrewd 
enough to be aware that the preten¬ 
sions of tidy corporation to public 
su}ipo!t, if duly known and appre¬ 
ciated, would pretty well serve to 
eclipse the claims of more modern 
societies, both in respect to the po¬ 
sitive quantity of good which it has 
efl'ected, and the sober and unosten¬ 
tatious manner in w hich its proceed¬ 
ings are, and alw'ays have been, con¬ 
ducted. 

The publication above alluded to, 
with great eti’rontery, charges upon 
the Riglit Reverend Rishop, that in 
advuctrtit[g the cause of the incor¬ 
porated society he disparages all 
<^|itcr missionary institutions, and 
|i(Ot fearing, in the same^reath, to 
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condemn imputed detractipn, and 
to be flagiantly guilty of that very 
o,dence it chaiacterises “ the ob¬ 
jects” of the Church Soci?ty as “ so 
distinct and diflerciil from the coii- 
iVersioii of heathens l») Christianity, 
that the fabricators of the caiuiiiiiy 
were startled by Us avowal'’ in the 
scriiiuii in (|uestion. 

Ilow far his Lordship bus unduly 
de|)reciated ofher missionary socie- 
ties may he estimated fiom the fol¬ 
lowing quotation. 

“ Wc may Uicti jiiil we oiiglit to le- 
joiee when we liear that wli.ilc ri'j'ioiis 
wliicli knew not tlie Lord oi lus (Jlmsl, 
have been bioii^ht to aekiiovvleil^'e botli, 
wliethei nioie or le.ss acrtiiately instructed. 
AVhen wo lead in the records of past 
times wli.it was etfecte.d in this way by 
tlie Jesuits, or in more rceent tunes by 
Protestant sects, who hold wo communion 
with ourselves; it were a cold and selfish 
feeling that we sliou,Ul withhold our com- 
mendation of their laudable exertions, bat 
we cannot forbear asking ourselves if tue 
iiad bet'll engaged in the work, should we 
liave dune it iii the same maiincrf Oi 
could we conscientiously have co-operateil 
with tboni in the views they iuculcated of 
Religious Truth ?” 

The candour disjiliiycd in the pre¬ 
ceding jiassage is entirely lost upon 
those wlio appear to merge every 
other religious considy,ration in a 
regard for the peculiar doctrines 
of Calvin, and the practices by 
which his adherents are distin¬ 
guished. 

It is the dictate of reason as well 
as accordant with the language of 
revelation and the methods of in¬ 
struction adopted by our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles; that a 
conviction of having “ fallen short of 
the glory of God” and of our inability 
to endure the scrutiny of his righ¬ 
teous judgment, must preceije the 
reception of the doctrine of atone, 
uieiu by Christ,^, lor in no other or¬ 
der can these truths be understood. 
The explanation given by the Evan¬ 
gelical Reviewer, of the Apostles 
conduct with regard to the non-ob¬ 
servance of the rite of circutnei. 
sion, is directly at variance with 
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the odious sense af those pas. 
sages of Scripture, and their con¬ 
text, as tiiey are quoted at length 
by the Right Reverend Prelate, and 
is a distorted introduction of their* 
meaning, in order to force upu^i 
them a Caivinistic tendency. 

But the principal object of these 
remarks, Sir^is to point out to your 
readers tjie total disregard of truth 
with which the reviewer has ven¬ 
tured to assert, that the college at 
' Calcutta “ is almost the only under¬ 
taking of a decided missionary cha¬ 
racter in which the Society appears 
ever to have engaged.” Now, Sir, 
in this very same report, the en. 
deavours of the Society’s Mission¬ 
aries among the negroes at Cai)e 
Town, and the scattered remains of 
the Indiaii^tribcs in Canada, are dis¬ 
tinctly set forth. And it is well 
known to every one hut partially ac¬ 
quainted with the history of the So¬ 
ciety, that although the |)roviding 
our colonists with the means and 
appointments of religion, was the 
principal object for which they were 
incorporated, they have never ceased 
to employ themselves also, as far as 
their united means would permit, 
ainl in some instances greatly be- 
yond what a frigid caution would 
justify, in •attempting, by all pro¬ 
bable methods, the conversion of 
the heathen. 

They were no sooner formed than 
they sent the Rev. Mr. Thomas, to 
South Carolina, with especial re¬ 
ference to the instruct!.>n and con¬ 
version of the Gammuree Indians, 
though a war, which just at that 
time broke out among them against 
the English, served to frustrate this 
part of his mission; ever since then 
they have, from time to time, em¬ 
ployed a large number of different 
amis uccessive clergymen, catechists 
and school mastery, in missions to the 
liidiansaiul Negroes; inany of whose 
labours were conliued to this object 
solely, and more of whose ministe¬ 
rial duties it has formed an import¬ 
ant branch, among the Moskitos, 
the Mohawks, the Crecydes, the 
Remembrancer, No. 50. 
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Montages, the Sonnekees, and the 
River Indians. Among the Mt4- 
hawks they j»res<*rved for a consi¬ 
derable time, under successive mis¬ 
sionaries, a congregutiou of 500 
professing Christians; and to the 
Negroes at Cape Coast Castle, on 
the coast of Guinea, amission tins 
commenced and carried on \iith the 
greatest perseverance for luaiiy 
years. An account of the various 
methods used by (he Society for the 
civilization and religious iustruetion 
of these uiihappv beings, would till 
a vuliime, and if ever ihoy should 
be submitted to the public, will 
serve to shew that to no mi‘>sionary 
institution which at this time dot s m- 
ever did exist, is the cause of ('hristia- 
nity more indebted, than to the vkn k- 
HABLE INCORPOKATEl) SOI’lETY 
fOR THE PROPAOATION OF THE 
GOSPEL, IN FOREIGN PARTS, 

ATviirus. 


To the Editor of the Itcmimh) anerr. 
Sir, 

The judicious remarks contained in 
the review of works lelating to the 
new Marriage Act which appeared 
ill your last number, will have the 
effect, I hope, of abating (he po¬ 
pular clamour, and private “ and 
public” obloquy to which it has 
been expo.sed. An attempt of this 
kind conics much more properly 
within the province of a “ Chi is- 
tian” Reviewer, than the deinou- 
stration of his ingenuity in starting 
objectioiis and pointing out diflieul- 
ties without suggesting any remedy 
—a course of proceeding which 
must have a tendency to excite ri¬ 
dicule if not discontent, and not 
very proper when applied to a mea¬ 
sure which was intended to super¬ 
sede what was confessedlj' unjust 
and unchristian. If some of the 
contributors to those syialler perio¬ 
dical works whieh may be supposed 
to find their way more readily into 
tlie lower walks of life, would fur¬ 
nish tbeit cottage readers with iKime- 
N 
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thing of the same explanatory na¬ 
ture, they would be doing them an 
essential service. * 

Some dislike of the regulations 
enjoined by the new act was cer¬ 
tainly manifested at their commence- 
meiit; but it arose priiicipsliy fiom 
the erroneous opinion which had 
been pronounced of tlie necessity 
of begiiing de novo the publication 
of all banns in cases where the mar¬ 
riage was to be solemnized after the 
first of September. This opinion 
was sufficient to excite the dissatis¬ 
faction of those who were interested 
in the matter, and to make them 
imagine that nothing but vexation 
was intended, and that nothing but 
trouble and difficulty would be the 
consequence. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, most of those upon whom the 
execution of the act devolved, 
thought fit to exercise their own fa¬ 
culties in determining its '* literal 
and grammatical construction and 
that opinion was acted upon in but 
few iustauces. 

When the act first came into ope¬ 
ration there might be reason in some 
places to complain of a diminution 
in the number of marriages ; but it 
seems by this time to have ceased, 
except in those places where they 
had previously been used to take 
in all that came without troubling 
themselves <o enquire whether pro¬ 
perly or not: and this was the very 
object which the framers of the act 
had in view. If these grounds of 
complaint still continued, they would 
be made known upon authority, far 
less questionable, than that of news¬ 
paper reports. 

Much has been said of the diffi. 
eiilties to be encountered in procur¬ 
ing a marriage licence. We have 
heard of persona very far advanced 
in age being obliged to swear that 
they weA‘ one-and-twenty: and of 
very longjournies being undertaken 
for the purpVse of procuring the re. 
quisite certificates. With respect 
to the‘first point, it will not be de¬ 
nied tbort imposition in the appear- 
uiees^of age is sufficiently practi- 
vabfe i -.and when this is the case 


the law must qirevent its possibility; 
and this could only b’e effected by 
thp enactments which have been 
made. With respect to •the latter 
point, the person who verifies the 
^tract from the register, is'not re¬ 
quired to swear that he has com¬ 
pared it with the original entry, but 
that he knows it to be p faithful ex¬ 
tract, and to relate to tlve person 
fur whom the licence is sought, or 
according to the best of his know¬ 
ledge and belief. Under the autho. 
rity of tiiis provision, which seems 
to have been intended for the very 
purpose of saving trouble to the 
parties, it surely cannot be difficult 
to devise ‘a method of sending for 
and obtaining the register, so that 
any one might most conscientiously 
depose to its truth withput under¬ 
taking a journey in order to see the 
extract made. ^ 

The question of bringing the fe¬ 
male forward at such a time is cer¬ 
tainly one of great delicary. When 
the marriage is solemnized by li. 
cence, and the surrogate who grants 
the licence performs the ceremony, 
it is allowed to administer tire oaths 
to the female at the time of mar¬ 
riage. To make this practicable In 
every case, the minister of every 
ciiurch and chapel where marriages 
are solemnized, should be a surro¬ 
gate : or at least autliorixed to ad¬ 
minister the oath when be performs 
the ceremony and transmit the ne¬ 
cessary documents to the surrogate. 
In the case of banns, the affidavit 
on the part of the woman might be 
made at the time of marriage : for 
it will hardly be said that a mar¬ 
riage by banns should not be guarded 
by ui oath as well as a marriage by 
licence ; nor is there any reason to 
exempt the female from making an 
affidavit, till we are certain that in. 
veigling women ha;'e ceased to ex¬ 
ist. If it seems desirable to adopt 
some plan for preventing clandes. 
tine marriages by banns without 
imposing an oath, perhaps no more 
effectual method can be suggested 
than making the parties liable to a 
pecuniary fine, greater or less in 
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amount, according to circumstances, 
which ■ should be recoverable in 
some very summary way, and from 
which it would not be unfair*to 
make a compensation to the minis¬ 
ter of the parish in which tliey ought 
to have been married, the rest fo 
be disposed of in the manner usual 
in similar cases. 

Your (Miedient servant, 

* Cleu. Cbst. 

LONDON LECTURERS. 

Our readers have recently been 


made acquainted with some of the 
proceedings of modern London lee* 
turers, and may he aiiKiotis to know 
whether their predecessors walked 
in the same path. To throw some 
light upon this subject we reprint 
an Address to the inhabitants of 
AUhallowa,Lombard Strett .—It was 
circulated on a Card, and the friend 
to whom we are indebted for it, in¬ 
forms us that Mr. Meilaii did got 
succeed to the Lectureship ; and 
that the date, which is omitted^ 
must be about 40 years ago. 


** To the Worthy Inhabitants of the Parish of Allhallows, Lombard 

Street. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

*' With the Patronage of Mr, Knowles, who has known me during a Period 
q/" Twenty Years; and not wholly a Stranger to Mr. Blackall, whose Re¬ 
commendation /flatter myself, will be granted in Behalf <f my Talents for 
Preaching, I beg Leave to make a Tender of my Services, as Lecturer, to 
succeed Mr. Richards ; and in Case I am so happy as to obtain your soli¬ 
cited Suffrages^ I promise all the Kxeriions oj a conscientious Man, in 
Discharge of that Trust, which, I shall consider it the Pleasure and Pride 
of my Life to enjoy. With the above Gentlemens Names, I have it in my 
Power to adduce some Report in my Favour from the Parishioners in 
general, frequenting the Church of Si. Bride, Fleet Street; where I have at 
present the Honour of assisting as Deputy Lecturer; but which Appoint¬ 
ment I. intend to decline, ^if tliis Application should be crowned with Suc¬ 
cess) anrf wholly devote myself to your Service. I rest all my Pretensions 
to favour in this Contest, on the Specimen I apprehend I s^ll be called 
on to give in your Church; and in the mean Time, fear not to have my 
Abilities Jprlher investigated in mine ; where I shall preach in the After¬ 
noon of next Sunday, and the Two immediately following, on Subjects 
equally pq^hctic and solemn; and where (taking every permitted Method 
to make good my Election, and add to the Means of Support for a nume¬ 
rous Family,) / shall be happy to find any Lady or Gentleman among the 
Electors does me the Honour of TWiriy biinuits Attendance, either next 
Sunday, or any other Afternoon, not appointed to hear my Competitors. 
I have the Honour to be, 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ Your respectful Servant, 

« MARK ANTHONY MEILAN." 

Ludgatff Street, No. 12. Thursday, Peer. 2d.’* 


We insert the following letter from 
Mr.’Piggott, in answer to the remarks 
which we formerly made upon his 
conduct as Lectlirer of St. Antho- 
lins. It is not in our power to un¬ 
derstand the vindication which he 
offers, but we are most ready to 
afford him an opportunity of bring¬ 
ing it forward. We cannot under¬ 


take to notice the Reverend Gentle- 
man's communications upon other 
subjects. .» 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Northampton-Square, ''D€C. 26,1822. 
Sir, 

Your sympathy with my literary 
. losses in the cause of religioa and 
N 2 
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social order, as far as siticrre, re¬ 
quires my ackiiowleilgiiieiits. But 
it is evident tlin.t you are unac- 
quaiiited with the law belonging to 
my Icetureship, or you would nut 
have censured the collection sermon. 

The expence of lighting St. An- 
tholiu’.s cliureti devolves on the lec¬ 
turer, instead of being def';ayed, as 
in most cases, by the parisli. The 
vjtsiry, therefore, long before I took 
the lecture, granted to the lecturer 
the )>rivilege of having two collec- 
tiou scriiions in the year, to defray 
sijcli expciice ; the two which I 
have piviiched this year have by no 
ineuns raided a swrn aderpiate to 
half the expence! Surely you will 
not accuse me, after this, of at¬ 
tempting to pick the pockets of the 

-who come to hear me ; it 

is not uiireanuiiable to ask them to 
r-ontribute to the lights used fur 
their benefit. 

Ill eonsc(|uence of a suggestion 
made by tliose who were aware of 
my literary losses, I omitted the 
term lighting the church, and ati- 
iioiinced the sermon fur my own 
benefit: which indeed it would have 
subserved, had I raised a sutficieut 
collection to defray the expcnce of 
lighting the church. 

As many of the principal Deists 
of the metropolis were there, the 
collection,was of course heaiiiy, as 
they were not likely to give ; you 
may yourself judge of the nature 
ami object of the sermon, by ap¬ 
plying to Simpkiii and Marshal, 
Stationers’ Court, who have pub¬ 
lished it as a sermon “ Anlichrisl 
Advancing,” and are printing it as 
part of “ The Reflector, or Christian 
Advocate.*’ 

Allow me to sugge.st, Sir, that at 
a time like this, when infidelity and 
schism are making so alarming u 
progre.s", that you should rather en¬ 
courage than discounteiiance those 
who are exerting thcm.'ielves in the 
cause of Christian truth. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your frequent Reader, 

» S. I’lGGOTT. 


N. B. My losses have been seve¬ 
ral hundred pounds, of which I can 
give you sutficieut testimony if you 
desire it. 


PASTORAL ADDRESS. 

Wii insert the Pastoral Address of 
Dr. Doyle, to his Flock, and recom¬ 
mend it to tlic serious consideration 
of the ]>ublic. They will find him 
expressly admitting that there has 
been a i'nlholic ("onupmicf/ lately 
detected in Ireland, that distress is 
in 710 can' the euHSf i)f iUc disturban¬ 
ces there, and that Orangemen would 
keep the peace if Roman Catholics 
would allow them. They may also 
see, if tliey will lake liie trouble of 
referring to the-ttli voliune of this 
work, p. aOl, a curious specimen 
of Dr. Doyle’s fairness. lie assures 
the Irish tliat Pastorini’s prophecy 
refers solely to Lutherans. The 
Words of that writer are, “ Upon the 
throne tliercfore of this beast tlie 
tilh vial is poured out, that is upon 
the Kings and Gorernois of the 
Protestant States, as they are the 
persons that sit vested with power 
upon the thrones oj those heretical 
kingdoms.” 

Rev. Sir, ’ 

The following Address, or such 
portions of it as you may judge most 
ajipropriate, are to be lead by you 
at eacli of your |)ubiic Masses, in 
yunr parish, on Sunday next, should 
you have rx'asun to suppose that any 
of your flock are eoiiiiecled w ith, or 
likely to enter into any illegal asso¬ 
ciation. 1 remain, Rev, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant in Christ, 

J. DOYLE. 

'To the Itev. " ■, of the Deanery if a-^ 

Kilcuck, DioceiS of Kildare. 

T-iesdiy, Nov. 19, 1822. 

“ Deaily beloved Cltildrcn in Christ Je¬ 
sus— We addre.s.s ourselves chiefly to you 
who may have been seduced into any ille* 
association, but above all, into the vile 
and w'icked conspiracy wliich has been 
lately detected and exposed in Dublin, and 
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wliicii is known to have extended into 
some ptirislies of this diocese. Bnt before 
we do so, wc take you to witness this day, 
that we are clear from tlic blood of yon all; 
whereas tor three years we have not ceas-^ 
ed nidit and day, with tears, admonishing 
every ctie of you to desist from those ill|- 
gal associations, winch have always aug- 
niciitcd the evils of our country, and now 
tend to bring disgiace upon our holy reli¬ 
gion. Wliilst«witli yon, on oiir different 
visitations, wo did not cease to forewarn 
you ol these things. In our pastoral in- 
.stinotions,printeil and distributed amongst 
yon, we explained at length, the nature and 
tendency of these associations—their folly 
—their iiijn-stice—their opposition to all 
the laws, hiiiiiaii and divine, which you are 
bound to obey. We explained for you the 
impiety of the oath which connected them 
together; and the Clergy in their respec¬ 
tive parishes have not ceased to labour with 
us in this sacred duty; yet we will not ad¬ 
dress you III the language of reproach— 
we will not,* above all, rebuke yon, dearly 
beloved, for the obstinacy and perverseness 
of a lew amongst yiyi; but as the object of 
our Ministry is, ‘ not to destroy hut to 
save, not to call the just but sinners to re¬ 
pentance,’ we will soon again admonish 
even lliose lew, liowovci peiverse, hoping 
through the. inllueiicc of the Holy Spirit, 
that they will attend, even now, to oiir in¬ 
structions, and he at length converted from 
their evil ways. 

“ The principles of our religion, dearest 
bsethreii, on the subject of our civil duties, 
are clear and explicit; and the doctrine of 
oiir Church, lespccting them, has been the 
same in all nations and at all times. Christ 
in ins lile-liiiie paid tribute to the State, 
and caused ^etcr, the fiist of his Apostles, 
aud the Jlepxpscntative of his Church, to 
do the sd.iie,—The Jews amongst whom 
he lived, and of whose race he was born, 
bad iu^t their iiulepeiidanoe, and were then 
a conqiieied people, sah|(>ct to the Ro¬ 
mans. Ca\sar was tlieii K'tig, and to Ca?- 
sar, though a I’agan, and the conqueror of 
Ins country, he declared that tribute should 
be paid. He who could, as he told his 
Disciples, obtain from his Father, legions 
of Angels to defend him, disarmed bis Di.s- 
ciple—cured the wound he bad inflicted, 
and suffered himself to be conducted like 
a criminal to tlie. tribunal of Pilatca whose 
power he declared,*was given him fioni 
above. He never belied Ins own maxim, 
‘ that his kingdom was not of this world,’ 
and ‘ he iinderweiit the cross-despising 
shame,’ that he might ‘ he obedient even 
unto death,’ not only to the will of bis Fa- 
llier, but also to the laws of liis coinitrj, 


however Unjustly administered in liis re¬ 

gard. 

“ Peter, whom liq made the dcpo.sitory 
of his doctrine and power, followed his ex¬ 
ample. ‘ When persecuted in one city, he 
flew to another,’ but never spoke the lan¬ 
guage of resistance; nay, he said to those, 
who through his Ministry believed in Clirist, 

‘ be you subject to every human creature 
for God’.%sake, whether it be to the King 
as excelling,or to the Governors assent by 
him, for the piinisliment of evil-doers, for 
sols the will of God.’ I Pet. ii 14. Ami 
again, ‘ Fcai God, honour the Kms.’ He 
unites these two obligations, because one 
cannot subsist without tbc olber, for, it tlie 
Ring, or he who bears the sword, be the 
ftliiiistoi of God, an avenger to execute 
wr.itli upon him who doelb evil, bow I'an 
God be feared or served, if bis Minister be 
disobeyed ! St. Peter, in this passage, only 
decl.ired the doetrine, which he heaid lii"^ 
Master teach, and seen him practice. Si. 
Paul also puhlishcd the same to all the Na¬ 
tions whom he converted to the Faith. 

“ It was tliis great Apostle who livedi 
in the time of Nero, a Pagan, and the most 
bitter peiseciitor in the Clinreb, who, wil¬ 
ting to bis beloved Disciple, Timothy, pre- 
sciibed that form of prayer, which we all 
recite a.s often as w'e assist at .Mass, offer¬ 
ing it up in his woids, ‘ for the King, and 
all that are in high station, that wc may 
lead a quiet and holy lifeBut the Apo.s- 
tlc does not stop here, in his Epistle, to 
the Komai).s, c. 1.), he inculcates, in a spe¬ 
cial manner, the piiiiciples of ohcdiencc to 
the Stale, and with so much cleariies.s and 
energy, that I cannot forbear traiiseribiog 
the entire passage—‘ Let cveiy soul,’ be 
says, ‘ be subject to liighei [towers, lor 
tlipieis no power but from Goi>, and those 
that are, are oidarned of (3on. therefore, 
he that re.sisteth the power, resistetli the 
ordinance of (rod, and they tlial resist pur¬ 
chase to themseh es damnation; for Killers 
are not a terror to the good woi k, hut to 
the evil—if those do that which is evil, 
fear; foi he beareth not the swoid in vain, 
for bo IS the Minister of God, an avenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doethevil; 
wherefore, be subject of necessity, not only 
for wrath, but also for conscience sake. 
Render, therefore, to all tlieir due, tribute 
to whom tribute Is due, custom to whom 
custom, fear to whom fear,honoii?to whom 
honour; owe no man any thing, but that 
you love one another, for lie,^Hiat lovetliliis 
neighbour bath fiilfliled the law.’ 

“ On those authorities, and snrii as 
those, the doctrines of the Catholic Chiiich 
is founded, and though Rcvoluti^ins have 
happened in divers nations, professing her 
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faiUi, she lias always abliorred them, wheu 
eA'ectud by force or violence, or tlie eifii- 
aion of blood. Tbi^ design, tlicn, into 
wliicli, it appears, some of yon have enter¬ 
ed, of subverting the State, and overthrow¬ 
ing tiie Government of tiiis country, by 
the Divine permission, is opposed to the 
maxims and example of onr Divine Re¬ 
deemer, and of his Apostles, and to the 
uniform doctrines of that Chujccli whose 
faith you profess ; but the pciiod yon se¬ 
lected, and the motives which influence 
you, in foriuingthis vain and senseless pro¬ 
ject, are not only wicked, but disgraceful 
to yon as INIen and Christians. 

“ And first—what is the period you have 
chosen to form a darknnd bloody con.spiracy 
against all that is established by the Will 
of God, in a country that should be more 
dear to you tlian life! Precisely that, when 
our gracious Sovereign visited us like a 
common Father; quelling the tumult of 
the passions—allaying the spirit of Party 
and dissension — and dispensing among 
every class and description of his people, 
the spirit of peace and good will; that pe¬ 
riod wlien one of your own coiintiymen, 
renowned for his \Msdoiii and justice, had 
been appointed to the Government of Ire¬ 
land, for the avowed purpose of dispensing 
the laws impartially to all, and devising re¬ 
medies for the many evils under which we 
labour; when be, who has been the strenu¬ 
ous and powerful advocate of our rights as 
(/atholics, was placed in a situation where 
be could view, as it were, with his own 
eyes, your meiits and snlfehngs—and from 
which he could bear before the Legislature 
a high and it resistible tcstinioiiy to the 
truth and justice of yoiir claims; a period 
when the eyes of the whole Fmpire were 
fixed upon yon, and ail its wisdom employ¬ 
ed in devising means for bettering your 
condition, by calling foith the infinite re- 
somces of your soil, of yonr mines and 
fisheries, and employing on them the ener¬ 
gies of a numerous people ; a period when 
,thc Government, which yon might embar¬ 
rass, but could never overthrow, was ex¬ 
pending several huiulred thousand pounds 
in supplying the wants, and providing for 
^lie support of perhaps millions of your 
bretliren,; when England, with a bounty 
iiod genorosity, peculiarly her own, had 
,\vatcbeil over our distress witli the anxiety 
.of a mtialier, and ministered out of her 
abundance to ail our wants; raising up her 
fliarity, Uke-a shield, to protect us against 
famine and pestilence—clothing tiie naked 
v->fee{ling the hungry—and consoling the 
distressed—forgetting onr crimes and atro¬ 
cities in tlie South—the imioceiit blood 
that Vailed to heaven for vengeance against 
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us; and remembering only that we were 
men and Christians, though ma.iy of us 
undeserving of that name. This was the 
pe"iod when ‘ Mercy and Truth seemed to 
have met, and Justice and Peuce to have 
kissed each other,’ that you were impelled 
by the enemy of all good, to defeat the de¬ 
signs of Heaven upon yonr country, and 
oppose new obstacles to her improvement. 
Shall Ireland, my dear, but infatuated bre¬ 
thren, he always doomed to suffer, and to 
suffer throngh the blindness and malice of 
her own children? Who will in future sym¬ 
pathise in her iiiisfortmies ? Who will pro¬ 
claim the virtue of her sons, if a portion of 
them not only appear disaffected, bnt also 
blind to tlieir own interests—and if, wiiat 
never until now could be objected to them 
— that ‘ they are ungrateful! /' 

“ And what were the motives which in¬ 
fluenced you to act thus, and even to pro¬ 
fane the awful name of God—and raslily to 
call upon him to attest your wicked pur¬ 
poses? your distress, yonr hatred erf 
Orangemen, yonr love of Religion, yonr 
faith in Prophecies, yonr hopes of seeing 
yonr country free and, happy. Let os, my 
dear brethren,examine dispassionately each 
of these, before we come to show yon the 
absurdity of yonr designs, as well as the 
impossibility of ever carrying them into 
effect. And first, as to Distress— 'fhedit- 
trese amonggt you i» general audgrenly 
and in many instauees camiot be remedied 
by human pinver ; but it is worthy of re-¬ 
mark, though I have seen and conversed 
with many individuals who were once en¬ 
gaged in those wteked Associations, I have 
not known one wim was impelled by neces¬ 
sity to enter into them. Some idle trades¬ 
men, boatmen, servants without families, 
and young inexperienced yofitbs of the la- 
bonring classes; these liave noniposed your 
assemblies, and liave entered into them ei¬ 
ther tliroiigli terror or a depravity of heart, 
hardened by irreligion, diiinkonness, and 
other vices, but not by distress; of this 
you are all conscious'. And now let me 
ask you, how arc yonr wants to be reme¬ 
died, and your distress removed by these 
associations. Is it by the breaking of the 
canals, by the destroying of cattle, by tiie 
hiimipg of houses, corn, and hay, and of 
estahiishing a reign of terror tliroiigbout 
the entire country, that you are to obtain 
employment ? Is it by rendering the Far¬ 
mer insecure in the possession of bis pro¬ 
perty, that yon will induce him to increate 
his tillage ? Is it by being leagued against 
the gentry, that you will prevail upon them 
to improve their houses and demesnes ? Is 
it by causing a heavy Police Establisiiinent 
to be quartered throughout the country, to 
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be paid by taxe» coUcctedfronni the liolders 
of lantl,\liat yo.* vill enable them to give 
you employment r No—your proceedings 
are only calculated to compel gentlemen 
toflyfrom*tbe country, to convert their' 
lands to pasture, and to place an armed 
force to‘protect their cattle, and to tresS: 
you, if necessary with the utmost rigour. 
Yoiir conspiracies, therefore, are calciila- 
ted not to relieve, but augment your dis- 
ti-ess an hnndr^ fold. 

“ Your‘hatred to Orangemen.—The 
Orangemen may be foolish, may be wicked, 
may lie your enemies—but if they be tools, 

• they deserve yoiir compassion ; if they be 
wicked, yon are obliged to seek their con¬ 
version by prayer and forbearance; if they 
be yonr enemies, yonr Redeemer teaches 
yon bow you are to treat them, saying, 

* love yonr enemies, do good to Uiein that 
hate yon, pray for those who perseente and 
calumniate yon.’ And liis Apostle, who 
desires yon ‘ not to return evil for evil; 
but to overcopie evil by good.’ ‘ If yonr 
enemy (he says) be hungry, give him food; 
if he be thirsty, give him drink; and tbns 
yon will heap biiraiHg coals (that is, ac» 
cording to .St. Augustine, the fire of Cha¬ 
rity) upon his head,’ which will consume 
his enemies. But these men, who are so 
very hateful in your eyes, are oiir brethren 
in Christ; tliey are each of tliem as dear 
to him as the apple of liis eye; they have 
all been baptized in his blood. If, then, 
then they are still the CbiLdren of yonr Fa¬ 
ther who is in Heaven. Christ died for 
them, and you should not only forgive 
them, but love them for bis sake. 

** Your Associations are, however, the 
best means you could devise to increase 
Uicir number, f and extend their induence. 
Their association had lost all respectabi¬ 
lity ; the King Imote it, like as the Angel 
did the Host of Sennacherih, and it be¬ 
came lifeless. Those who formerly be. 
longed to it were ashamed of it; public 
opinion condemned it -, it was writhing in 
^ony, and could not exist another year; 
but the spirit of your Conspiracy has 
blown upon the Ifeless bones of it; the 
nerves and flesh are re-uttiting to them ; it 
will be restored to life^ and again become 
formidable. But if yonr feelings be again 
insulted, if your Wives be abused, and 
yonr daughters violated, blame not Orange¬ 
men; blame your 0 W 3 absurd and‘mis- 
cliievons proceedii^. 

Yonr love of ^ligion. Ab, my dear 
bretliren, how frequently is the sacred name 
of Religion abused, and how many crimes 
and profanations are committed in her 
name ? Conld Religion be weighed in a 
aeale, there coudid not he found one ounce 


of pure Religion amongst all those who 
have freely entered igito yonr Association? 
For how can iniquity abide with justice ? 
Light with ilarkness ? Or Ciirist with Be¬ 
hai? It was by meekness, humility, pa¬ 
tience, sntfering, and unlvoiiiided cliaiity, 
that Christ, ’ the aiithoi anil finisher ofunr 
faith,' foniuled his Religion ; by tlies«> and 
such like virtues, it was propai'iited by his 
followers ^o the endof tliceiiith. By tliese 
that Holy Apostle Saint Patrick, whose 
name yon profane, and whose Religion yon 
cause to he blasphemed, planted llie Faith 
in this island, which was once an island of 
saints, but which yon would convert into a 
den of thieves. Can religion be served by 
conspiracies ? Can it be propagated like the 
superstition of Matioinet, by fiic and 
sword? Does slie require for lirr support 
the aid of those who neglect -all her duties, 
and despise her pastors; who violate all 
her coiiiniands, and indulge in her iiaiiie all 
the vices whieli she condeintis? Docs not 
yonr Catechism teach yon that the most 
essential part of your Religion consists oi* 
the iwo great precepts of Charity—‘ to 
love God above all things, and yonr neigh¬ 
bour as yourself,’ for the love of Clod. And 
again, that by the word ‘ Neighbour,’ is 
signified all niaiikiiid of every deseri|)tion, 
even those who difl’er from you 111 Reli¬ 
gion 1 Blit you say yon have the true Re¬ 
ligion, and henee, I suppose, yon consider 
yourselves entitled to hale those who differ 
from yon. Show me yonr works, says an 
Apostle, and from these I will tell yonr 
faith. And again, ‘ Faith without works 
is dead:’ nay, if yon had faith, so .-is to r< ■ 
move monntains, but had not charily, it 
would avail you imthirig; fur.that faith 
only can make yon acceptable to Ood, 
‘ whicJi worketli by rimrity ;’ and no pei - 
son. whatever his faith may be, can enter 
into life unless he keep the first and great¬ 
est of the commandments, which obliged 
him to love Ins noigliboiir as himself, what¬ 
ever the Religion of that neighbour may 
be. Surely, my brethren, sins against cha¬ 
rity are not less offensive to God, than sins 
against faith, and if^ according to St. Paul, 
a wilful and obstinate adherence to ‘ er¬ 
rors in matters of faith, excludes men from 
heaven’ he also says, that ‘ fornication, un- 
cleanness, immodesty, luxury, witclicraff, 
enmities, anger, quarrels, dissension?, envy, 
murder, drunkenness,’ deserve Hell. 9 
Cor. chap. i. Why then « all yonr zeal 
directed against one vice, while yon indnlge 
freely in the others? You are intoiegant 
and uncharitable, brethren, on tins bead; 
but it is not your religion, but yonr prelu- 
diees and pfMions that reader you so. ' 
"It is not every one who differs from 
6 
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>011 in Reli$(ion, who should be branded 
willi the odious name of ' Heretir.' Er¬ 
rors |n Religion do not ronstiinte heresy ; 
hut a wilful and obstinate adherence to 
them. Hence i$t. Augustine says, ‘ 1 may 
err, blit I will not be a heretie.’ He writes 
also in Ins Hi2iid Epistle, ‘ that those who 
earnestly seek the truth, and are ready on 
tindiiig it to stand corrected, must by no 
ineaiis he reckoned among hercth;s.’ Tliis 
is the spirit of our Church, wliich assem¬ 
bled by her Pastors at Trent; whilst she 
anathematised the heretics which then pre¬ 
vailed, speaks thus in her 13th ses. of those 
persons who held them. ‘ The Holy Sy¬ 
nod, like a tender mother who groans and 
brings forth, wishes and desires that there 
may be no schism among those wlio bear 
the name of Cliristians; but as they all 
acknowledge the same God, and the same 
Saviour, they may also have the same faith, 
the same language, and the same opinion; 
confiding in the mercy of God, the Synod 
iiopes, they will return in hope and charity 
to the holy and saving unity of the Faith.’ 

“ How different, dear Brethren, from 
the spirit which dictated those sentiments 
is that which prevails at your unholy as¬ 
semblies P But supposing that all those 
who differ from you in religious opinions 
were nut of that description pointed out 
by St. Aiigiistim, why do you not hope 
and pray, that the Lord would on the bed 
of death, at the niomeiit of their departure 
from this life, look to the Naked whom 
they clothed, and the Hungry whom they 
fed—the bread winch they broke to the 
orphan, the tear which they wiped from the 
cheek of the widow; and in consideration 
of these wo^iks, discover to them the light 
of histrnlii, iiiflanie thetr hearts with con¬ 
trition, fill them with his charity, and 
crown them with his mercy! Holdfast, 
my dearest Bretiiien, your own Faith, and 
pray foi tliose who tliffer fiom yon. Take 
heed of the words of the Apostle, ‘ who 
art thoti that jodgeth of a foreign servant, 
he stands or falls for his Master, but he 
will stand, for Guu is powciful enough to 
raise him up.’ 

“ In this country, your Religion is not 
only tolerated, but protected by the law ; 
it is poor, blit poveiiy is the cradle in, 
which Christianity was nursed, and riches 
have ahvays been its bane. Your Clergy 
liave competency, alike removed /rom 
poverty and afBuence, and derived from a 
source wbithi secures to you their attention, 
and protects the pprity of their own lives. 
Tlwy seek, they desire noihvig more. It 
is clear, then, that on the score of Religion 
yobr conspiracies are withput an object, 
and it is the Angei of Darkness who Uans- 
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forms liiraself into an Angel of Light, that 
he may seduce to violate «ll the charities 
of Uie Gospel under the appearance of zeal 
for the Faith. 

Your Faith in Prophecies—Tliis, dear¬ 
est Brethren, is a subject which we find it 
dtSciilt to treat with becoming'^serioiis- 
ness; and yet it is one which lias produced 
among you the most deplorable eiferts. I 
liave been credibly informed, that dining 
the course of the last yeHr, when great 
nuinhers of you, yielding to onr remon¬ 
strance, and those of onr Clergy, had with¬ 
drawn yourselves from these miscliievons 
Associations, you were prevailed on to 
return to them, excited by some absurd 
stories, called * Prophecies,’ and which 
were disseminated amongst you, by <le- 
signiiig and wicked men. There have 
been, to onr own knowledge, instances 
of persons neglecting their domestic con¬ 
cerns, and abandoning their families to 
misery and want, through a vain hope, 
grounded on some supposed prophecy, 
that mighty changes were just approach¬ 
ing I’ For more than half a century it was 
predicted, that Geor^P the Fourth would 
not reign j and his very appearance amongst 
yon was scarcely sufficient to dispel the 
illusion. Such excessive credulity on your 
parts, and such a superstitions attachment 
to fables, a thousand times belied, is a 
melancholy proof of the facility with which 
yon may be seduced by knaves. Onr 
Clitirch, dearest Brethren, appiovcs of no 
Propliecies unless such as are recortled in 
the Canonical Scriptures; and thoiigli'Hlie 
gift of prophecy, like that of miracles, has 
not entirely ceased in the Church, she has 
never lent the sanction of her name or 
appi obation to vulgar reports or tradition¬ 
ary tales; nay, whilst .some of her Ooefors 
examine and recommend td the Faitlifiil, 
for the improvenieiit of their lives, sonic 
revelations supposed to have been made (o 
certain Saints<—such as those of St. Bi idget 
of Sweden, relating to tlie sufferings of 
Christ —they uniformeiiy rondcmii as 
superstitions, those popular tales called 
‘ Prophecies,’ whieli niay only tend to dis¬ 
turb the mind, and can have no influence 
in promoting the good of souls. 

“ Blit you will tell me your Prophecy 
is not of this kind ; that it is derived from 
tlie Sacred Scriptures, as they are explained 
in tltb Book of Pastorini, called ‘ The 
History of the Christian Ctmrch.’ 

“ That Book, dearest Brethren, has 
been perverted to different ends from 
those which the pious Author intended. It 
is principally a commentary, or ratlier 
conjectures on the meaning of the Apo- 
calypse, of St. Jolm the Eyangelist. This 
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Book, called the Apocaij'pse, is, as its 
name signifies, ^ Revciatton of a Vision, 
which the Author had in tiie Island of 
Patmos, to which he had been banished 
in tlie rcijEn»of the Eoiperor Doniitian. It 
was a vision of the most mysterious nature, 
and the Apostle's account of it is so hard tjjj 
be understood, that very few of the Fa¬ 
thers of the Chinch have iiudcitaken to 
explain it, and most of those who did, de¬ 
sisted from tl#s attempt. St, Jerome 
himself, to whom nothing in the Saeied 
Writings appears to have been diflieiilt, 
and whom the Church venerates as the 
greatest of her Doctois, aii<l raised up by 
Got) for the exposition of the Sciiptuies, 
even he resigned up the Apocalypse as 
entirely above his compreiicnsion, saying, 

* not only every sentence, but every word 
of it was replete with mystery.’ It was in 
this book that Lutlier imagined lie had 
discovered that Rome was Babylon, and 
the Pope Autichiist. So Bishop Waliiisly, 
commonly called Pastorini, and the aiitlior 
of your faitonrite Prophecy, wished to 
defend his Church by retorting on Luther 
—saying, that he ^Luthei) was the Star 
mentioned in tbe Apocalypse, that fell 
from Heaven, and whieli, after blazing on 
tbe earth fur two hundred years, would be 
extinguished, that is, that bis doctrine 
would be during that period, and then 
cease. So you may perceive that these 
two zealous disputants would have us be¬ 
lieve, that tliey surpassed all tlie wisdom 
of past ages, and that the seal of that mys- 
tifrions Book, which was left undisturbed 
until their time, was broken for them, 
that one of them, in his fury, might dis¬ 
cover in it,’that a meek Bishop was Anti- 
clirist; and the otlier in liis simplicity, 

* that the stl!irs were to rain down fire and 
brimstone fvmi heaven upon us.’ Away, 
ray dear Biethren, with such egregious 
folly. Do you suffer divines to wrangle 
with eacii other, many of whom, tlioiigh 
wise, * are not wise unto sobriety,’ and 
attend only to the doctrine of your Church, 
as it is taught yon by your Pastors, for the 
regulation of your lives. This Ciiurch has 
never unveiled tliat vision, called the Apo¬ 
calypse; and as Solomon says of the mys- 
teiies of nature—it seems to be given up 
by God to the disputations of men. But 
even if Luther happened do be designated 
by the star mentioned in it, and liuyloetrine 
by the blaze whicil it emitted, how does 
that concern you ? Lutlier lived in Ger¬ 
many ; his Religion, which resembles your 
own in some paiticulars, and difim in 
many from that of the Established Church, 
was never received nor professed in Eii'p. 
gland nor here. The Lutherans, for in- 
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stance, celebrate a kind of Mass, resem¬ 
bling ours. They go to confession; they 
believe in the Real Py^sence of Christ in 
the Sacrament of the blessed Eueharist; 
but they have no Bishops. 

I'he Established Church, on the otlier- 
hand, have Bishops ; they liave no Mass in 
any sliape or foi m; and they believe that 
the presence of Christ in the Sacrament^ 
tliougli real, is only spiritual. Thus you 
see, that even if the Religion of ljuther 
were to fall, it by no means follows that 
the Religion established by Law in this 
countiy would cease to exist. But if it he 
auy coiisohition to you to know that Lu¬ 
ther’s Religion would cease, and your 
prophecy be fulfilled, I e.m infuim you 
from a book now lying bel’orc me, and 
wiitten by a Uennan Superiiitendant (an 
ofiice in the Lutheran Clmrcli which cor¬ 
responds to that of Bisliops in ours,) tliat 
tiiroiiglioiit [Germany tliero is scarcely an 
individual to be found at present, who 
believes or professes what was taught by 
Luther; you need not wait then for the 
term fixed by Pastorini for tlie extinction 
of his star, as Luther’s duetrine is already 
extinguished. 

“ lint then, you will ask me have the 
Lutherans all become Roman Catholics? 
Many of them have, indeed, and would to 
Gun they all did so ! but the vast majority 
of them have not—they have divided them¬ 
selves into an infinite number of sects, 
professing strange and hitherto unheard-of- 
doctrines; and gicatnuinbeis ot them have 
renoiiiieed Christianity altogether, and be¬ 
come Infidels. 

“ Do not, niy dear Brethren, bcsosilly 
as to expect that even if those w ho differ 
from you in religious belief in this country, 
were to change their creeif, that they 
would embrace yours—tar from it—they 
would, for the greater part, cease to be 
Christians, or t'urm a Religion for them¬ 
selves. It IS not consistent with the nature 
of man, nor with the oidmary Providence 
of God, ttiat a body of men like onr dis¬ 
senting Bretlireii, who have been separated 
from the Church so long, and accustomed, 
eacli of them, to judge for himself in all 
matters human and divine, should again 
subject themselves to the yoke of authority, 
and ‘captivate their uiideistandings to the 
obedience of Fmth ’ Individuals might do 
so; whole classes might do so; Uil ncither 
the power of the state, nor the force of 
law, nor the terror of death; .nothing short 
of a miracle, greater tliai^ any hitherto 
recorded, could produce uniformity of re¬ 
ligion in England or here. > Lay aside, my 
dear Brethren, your bonks of prophecies, 
and read the books which will explain to 

o 
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JOB thfi oommands of God, and tlie duties 
jaa owe to one another. Lay aside Pas- 
torini (an Italian word, signifying ‘little 
Pastor,*) and listen to your own Pastors 
whom God has placed over you, and who 
watcii as if to give Him an account of your 
souls. Let Doctors Luther and Walmsiy 
quarrel about the Apocalypse; but do you 
attend to what St.John, tlie author of that 
Vision, wrote and preaclied, and repeated 
unceasingly till the hour of his death— 
‘ love one another.’ Leave prophecies to 
be interpreted by those who arc learned 
in them; but do you apply yourselves to 
labour and industry, and the works of 
peace. Each person has his particular 
▼ocation from God; and in that to which 
he has been called be should remain. If 
the Lawyer or Physician undertook to 
plough, or reap, or sow the seed, you 
would laugh at Ins presumption, or pily his 
lolly. So it is with yon when engaged in 
Prophecies which you do not understand. 
Why * has God placed some Apostles, some 
Pastors, some Doctors, in his Church, 
unless to testify his law—to govern and 
correct his people? and yet }on will usurp 
their place, and create confusion in the 
Church, which is the body of Christ. Yon 
ridicule the folly of those enthusiasts, who 
read and expound the Scriptures in w'hat- 
ever manner their fancy may suggest; and 
yet you yrurselvcs interpret prophecies, 
which of ail other parts of Scripture, are 
the most difliicult and liard to be under- 
■toed; thus, ‘in wliat yon jndge another, 
you condemn yourselves.’ All your Clia- 
pels, dearest Brethren, arc provided with 
libraries, in wliicli arc books containing 
tracts of piety, and explanations of the law 
—read and study tliem, and you will be* 
come wise unto salvation. 

“ But your object is to make your conn* 
try free and happy. We will not reason 
with yon on the end wiiich you propose to 
yourselves; which even if it were laudable, 
could not justify the employment of un¬ 
lawful means, ‘ as evil,’ says an Apostle, 

* is not to be done that good may happen 
but we will consider for a moment yoiir 
design itself, and the persons employed to 
cany it into execution, that if possible the 
absurdity as well as the wickedness of it 
may become palpable to you. And first, 
who arc those who would undertake to 
subvert the Laws and Conslitntien of this 
country? Persons without money, with¬ 
out edncatioti, without arras, without coun¬ 
sel, without tKscipiine, witlunit a leader; 
kept together by a bond of iniquity ; which 
it is a Hnty to violate, and a crime to ob¬ 
serve. Men destitute of religion, and 


abandoned to t|/e most frightful passions; 
having blasphemy in their mohtlis, and 
their hands filled with rapine, and often¬ 
times witli blood. Can such as these 
regenerate a country, and make her free 
and happy? No, dearest Brethren, left 
^ven to themselves they would' destroy 
each other; but opposed to a regular force, 
they would scatter like a dork of sheep 
upon a mountain when the thunder-storm 
affright them. The yearvl79« is within 
tite recollection of ns all; at that fatal 
period, Protestant, and Catholic, and Dis¬ 
senter of every Province and Town, of 
every class and description, of every rank 
and station, not even excepting the Army, 
cmnhiiied to overthrow tlie Government 
—yott witnessed tlieir failure, the scenes 
which tlien occurred, and many of you 
experienced their fatal consequences. If 
then such was the result of an extensive 
conspiracy, comprising persons of all reli¬ 
gions, of wealth and aiiliicnce, of intelli¬ 
gence, connected abroad, organised at 
home, and undertaken at a period when 
a revolutionary spirit pervaded Europe, 
and when tlie Govcrnipent, against whicii 
it was directed, was engaged almost single- 
handed with the most formidable enemy 
England eier liad; what success could at¬ 
tend the conspiracy wc now licar of ? A 
conspiracy, undertaken at a period of pro¬ 
found peace, and wlien the Government is 
rooted in tlie affection of every man who 
wislios for the happiness of his Country. 
When every Protestant and every Catho- 
Jic, possessed of name, or station, or pi\>- 
perty, would rally round the Throne, like 
one man, to defend it against^the passions 
of the public peace.—Can yon mention 
the name of any individual, not of those 
classes wiiich I first eniimeratl'd, who has 
ever joined your unholy Associations ? 
Have not tiie Clergy, Priests, and Bishops, 
with one voice condemned you ? Have 
one of yon ever been permitted to partake 
of a Sacrament, in our Church, wlio has 
not first denounced these associations? 
Mas auy farmer of property, or dealer of 
fortune or integrity, been ever found 
amongst you ? Has any honest, sober, and 
industrious tradesman or labourer, ever 
entered, unless by compulsion, amongst 
you ? Are not your leaders, almost without 
exception, men of profiigate lives' of 
vicious .and irregular habits; men who, as 
St. Jude says, ‘ despife power, and blas¬ 
pheme Majesty!’ Are not these the des¬ 
cription of men who domineer over yon ? 
Is it, dearest Brethren, by sncli men that 
our Country could be rendered free and 
happy? And if not, wliy have you ever 
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differed yourselves to be deceived by them, 
to ire made the dupes of tlieir malice, and 
accomplices in tlieir crimes. 

“ To conclude, dearly beloved, let fis 
remind you* that tlie body of a Nation is 
like, in some degree, to our own.—The 
different‘ranks and orders vdiicli compaB<l 
st^are ordained of God, tliat the wliole may 
be preserved entire. If any of them should 
seek to iisuip the place of the other, dis¬ 
cord would eiishe. If yoiir feet, seeing 
your hands* idle, wouhl rcfiisc to walk—if 
your hands wontd undertake the duties of 
the head, how monstrous and absurd would 
It appear ? So in the .State, if those whom 
God has appointed to labour should aban¬ 
don their station and seek to Govern—if 
the Ignorant would take the place of the 
wise—the Soldier the place of the Peasant 
—the Tradesman tliatoftlie Magistrate— 
the Schoolmaster that of the Bishop or 
Judge, how could it exist? Yet to this, 
and such like consequences, all your silly 
machinations tend. Return then, dearly 
beloved, to tfie ways of peace. Leave the 


T^egislature to pursue those means of im¬ 
proving your country, whioli their wisdom- 
will devise. Let thtf Government meet 
with a grateful return for the solicitude 
. they manifest in maintaining the rights and 
providing for the wants of the People. 
Leave yonr Cliui'ch to enjoy the liberty 
she possesses—pray for those who difier 
from you in religion. Seek to have more 
charity, a^id less of zeal; and do not em¬ 
bitter the lives of your Patents or bring 
their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
Atone, dcaily beloved, by every ine-ins in 
your power, for the injuries you have done 
your Neighbour, your Country, and your 
God. Wipe away, by your peaceable de¬ 
meanour, for the time to couic, that foul 
stain which your conduct has, to a certain 
extent, already cast upon yoiir Religion I! 
We wish yon peace and lieiicdictioii, in the 
name of the .Almicuty Fathrb, and liis 
.Sun Jl'.sus, our Lord and Redeemer, 
tlirongh the Grace of the Divine Spirit, 
who proceeds from both.—.Amen. 

JAMLS DOVLE, D.D. fitc.- 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ji Serniqn on the Education of the 
Poor, the Duty of diffusing the 
Gospel, and, more particularly, on 
the Importance of Family Religion; 
preached before the Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee off the Society for Promot¬ 
ing Christian Knowledge, in the 
Cathedral Church of Quebec, on 
the 24?/i * February, 18*22, upon 
Occasion of the Annual Collection. 
By the Rev. G. J.Mountain, D.D• 
Archdeacon of Quebec. 8vo. pp. 

8. Neilson, Quebec. 1822. 

Observations on Certain other Reli¬ 
gious Societies to which some Mem¬ 
bers of the Church atUu h them¬ 
selves : being the Sequel of a Dis¬ 
course preached at Leicester in 
August, 1822, before a County 
Association Jor Two Church So¬ 
cieties. By the Rev. F. Mere- 
wether, M.A. Rector of Cole Or¬ 
ton, and Vicar of Whitwick, Lei. 
ccstershire. 8vo. pp. 52. Combe, 
Leicester. 1823. 


Co-operation in Promoting the Cha¬ 
ritable Institutions of the Church 
of England recommended, in a 
Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Martin's, Leicester, 
on Friday, August 16, 1822, be¬ 
ing the Second Anniversary of the 
Association for the Archdeaconry 
of Leicester for Promoting the 
Designs of Two of the Churches 
leading Societies, Published at 
their Request. By the Rev. Fran¬ 
cis Merewether, M.A. Rector of 
Cole Orton, and Vicar of Whit¬ 
wick, Leicestershire; and Chap¬ 
lain to the Most Noble the Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdowne. 8vo. pp. 32. 
Kivingtons. 1822. 

The Claims of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge set 
forth and enforced. A Sermon, 
preached in the Parish, Church of 
Frame, Somerset, before the Mem- 
bei's oj “ the Bath and Wells Dio- 
cesan Association'* of that Society, 
o 2 
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at their Annual General Meeting, 
■ hol'den in Frome, July 11 , 1822. 
By the Rev. Joseph Algor, M.A. 
Minister of Christ Chut ch, Frome. 
8vo. lliving'tons. p|>. 82. 1822. 

A Sermon (on the Liturgy of the 
Church) preached in the Parish 
Church of Ashby-de la-Zouch, in 
the County of Leicester, o'a Thurs¬ 
day theAth July, 1822, being the 
Anniversary of their Institution, 
before the Committee for the Dea¬ 
nery of Ackley, of the Socitty for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
(and published at their Desire). 
By the Rev. William M’Douall, 
M.A. Vicar ofAshby-de-laZouch. 
8vo. pp. 10. Rivingtons. 1822. 

I’d contend that an Anniversary Ser¬ 
mon before a District Committee, is 
as popular as a speech at a County 
Auxiliary, would be a useless and 
vain attempt—Orations and Resolu¬ 
tions—and Patrons and Presidents 
—and Associations and Branches, 
are the fashion and folly of the hour. 
A rage fur public meetings is the 
epidemic of the nineteenth century, 
and whether it be as virulent as 
small-pox or as innocent as vacci¬ 
nation, there are few v/ho escape 
from its contagion. 

In this state of affairs the Church, 
and the Societies connected with the 
Church, are entitled to no slight 
commendation for preserving their 
ancient land-marks. Many are the 
temptationsto remove them. A com¬ 
pliance with the prevailing humour 
would make more noise, excite more 
zeal, and be attended with more 
immediate and ostensible success. 
But it would endanger if not sacri¬ 
fice the dignity of our Establish¬ 
ment, degrade her to the level of each 
aspiring sect, and authorise both 
open and secret enemies to treat her 
as oiie*'of the common herd. On 
these accounts the Church of Eng¬ 
land keeps«aloof from the humbug 
and quackery of evangelical spout- 
ing-tflubs. She leaves it to othere 
to enrploy itinerant orators, and to 
delebd the enormous amount of their 


travelling expences, by shewing that 
the speculation succeeds, tlfiat the 
reiurns are abundant *. She docs 
not appeal to the many.headed mob 
or set an example which may justify 
the patriots of Manchester and Nor¬ 
wich. But she assembles her chil¬ 
dren ill the House of Ood, suppli¬ 
cates his blessing upon her Institu¬ 
tions and her plans, and recom¬ 
mends tliem from the pulpit by the 
voice of her regular pastors. The 
opposite mode of proceeding is so 
admirably described in one of the 
panqihlets before us, that it must be 
introduced out of its turn to the 
reader’s attention. Having alluded 
in his Observations to the delibe¬ 
rations” of the Church Missionary 
Society, carried on as he well re¬ 
marks, with shout and acclama. 
tion,” Mr. Merewether proceeds to 
notice the popular mode of assem¬ 
bling. ’’ 

“ To tills I (!o not scruple to say I de¬ 
cidedly object. I object on this distinct 
ground : that wherever details of business 
are to be.earned on, or the inents of any 
set of measures to be soberly discussed; 
the appeal is rarely made to mixed num¬ 
bers of people with any degree of success, 
or prospect of accuracy." P. 39. 

“ I very much question whether any 
good arises, or whether much evil does not 
result, from a numerous assenrblagc of per¬ 
sons to consider any question (especially a 
religious one) in any degree pf a compli¬ 
cated character. The appeal on such oc¬ 
casions must be to the fancy rather than to 
the judgment; to the passions, rather than 
to the reason. To this it may perhaps be 
answered, that on so great a work as that 
of evangelizing the Heathen world, the 
atfcctions may well be roused, and the ge¬ 
neral devotion tu such an object increased 
by the excitation of powerful emotion. If 
tiie end were necessarily to follow out of 
the means thus abstractedly proposed, this 
would iiiidonb'tedly be the case: but if in 
point of fact the wisdom of Providence 
lias so 01 dallied, (especially in points of 
great mument,) thak a due regard to the 
means is made to be materially conducive 
to the end ; then is deliberation a thing to 


* The Bible Society. See A secotid 
Letter to Lord Liverpool, 
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be wished, and any tbin^ savouring of 
mere declamation to be avoided. I can¬ 
not, however, illustrate tins subject better 
than by an appeal to the actml practice 
of the two Institutions here brought (from 
circumstances) into comparison. Tlie pro- 
ctieding8*of the ('hiirch Missionary Society 
appear to me to abound in rhetoric and 
declamation; those of the Incorporated 
Society in solicr jinlemcnt and reflection. 
The meetings of the former I cannot help 
calling nicftings of displnif ; those of tlie 
latter, meetings of Itusiuc.ss. And I can¬ 
not hut think, that on such a subjiM'.t as 
* that III which both Institutions are engag¬ 
ed, iiioetiiigs of the latter character are 
obviously to be preferred to those of the 
former. I confess I hardly ever read a 
statement from the Cliurch Missionary So¬ 
ciety (especially in their Monthly Register) 
which did not more or less convey an im¬ 
pression to my mind of sometipiig made too 
much of; something overstated and over¬ 
charged ; something that (especially as 
connected wuh the retiring spirit of reli¬ 
gion) appeared to outstep the modesty of 
nature. Whereas <ni the accounts pub¬ 
lished by the Incorporated Society, every 
thing there reported bears, I think, on the 
face of it, evident maiks of .sober .state¬ 
ment, and modest, unpretending, unaf¬ 
fected narrative *•." P. 40. 

Here the whole qiic.stion is slnteil 
ami settled. The Church rostricis 
herself to measures which cun do no 
htfrm, and may do incalculable 
good—the sects like most other re¬ 
formers attd jiretended reformi'rs, 
are ready to rim every risque in the 
prosecution of a favourite design. 

There is, another grounil upon 
which wc should not hesitate to 
prefer the safe to the popular cuui so. 
The latter will infallibly change its 
bearings. The wind will blow from 
some new quarter, and every sail 

* “ I cannot dismiss this head of ‘‘ ob¬ 
servation” without adding, that both in 
this and the other Societies here refened 
to, tlie part assigned to females and clal- 
dren, and the manner in whicti both exe¬ 
cute thcii' appointed othcc, are to aiie ex¬ 
tremely displeasing. *1 can safely say, that 
I never in my life witnessed so offensive a 
specimen of unblushing juvenile ctfron- 
tei y, mingled with no slight degree of chi- 
canery and intrigue, as I once encountered 
in a Ifoif cauvas.sing fur the funds of the 
Church MiMtonary Society.” 


will be set to catch the breeze.— 
Orators and itincrators will cease to 
give delight, and*where would the 
Church of England then he if she 
had entrusted herself to their guid¬ 
ance ? Site would either be compel¬ 
led to have recourse to each succes¬ 
sive trick and shift which the suc¬ 
cession df new follies may call forth, 
or to float upon the waters an un. 
manageable hulk. By the path now 
pursued, slie lias avoided these dan. 
get s. The Societies which eclehrate 
their Anniversaries upon the old fa¬ 
shioned system of Prayers and a 
Sermon, are not exposed to inter¬ 
ruption or decay. The congregation 
is not collected by novelty or caprice 
—and we may presume that it will 
continue to assemble, without the 
excitement of travelling preachers. 
When Mr. Dudley, and Mr. Strat¬ 
ton, and Sir Claudius Hunter 
shall be no more, the Clergy and 
Laity may still assemble in each 
diocese or deanerv, and he con- 
tented with the eloquence and J)iety 
which will still he left in the world. 
While in other institutions the death 
of these distinguished individuals, 
and of a few others their imitators, 
assistants, or rivals, wdl cast a shade 
over each flourishing Bianeli—and 
leave the members as squeamish and 
uncomfovliihie as the stomacii of an 
unihtoxicaled drunkard. •’ 

Another advanitige to W'hich we 
shall advert, is particnlarly suggest¬ 
ed by the subject of this article— 
the excellent Sermons which are 
preached upon the Anni»'er.saries in 
question, and published for the ge¬ 
neral ediflcalion. Newspaper re¬ 
ports are proverbially incorrect, and 
the Bible Society orators Itave been 
compelled lo disown the scntiiiients 
imputed to them, even when printed 
under the direction of their own com¬ 
mittees. The preacher is exempt 


% 

* Sir Clantiiiis has recently been pla¬ 
carded from Kiiightsbridge to Kensington, 
as about to pre.«ide at a Bible Association 
in the latter town.—Messrs. Dudley, and 
Stratton arc every where and—no where. 
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from this inconvenience. He runs 
»o risque of bein^ suspected like 
Mr. SteinkopfT, ot a correspondence 
with Buonaparte»—lie is nut made 
to talk like Mr. Cunilin^haiu, of a 
pig in a potatoe garden ! He deli* 
vers his own opinion in his own lan¬ 
guage, without putting hiiiiseif at 
the mercy of a malicious, oi a blun¬ 
dering, or a witty writer for the 
newspapers. And as in the speci¬ 
mens now before us, he takes the 
opportunity of defending some im¬ 
portant principle, or enforcing some 
valuable practice at a season in 
which his hearers are more numerous 
than usual, and their attention more 
easily secured. Thus Dr. Moun¬ 
tain recommends the duly of family 
worship, and shews that it is doubly 
incumbent upon those who consti¬ 
tute themselves into a Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.— 
Mr. Merewether explains the prac¬ 
tical tendency of the Society’s tracts, 
vindicates and recommends the Na¬ 
tional Society and tiie Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and points out their 
united capabilities and usefulness. 
Mr. M'Doual shews the importance 
and necessity of set forms of prayers, 
and enlarges upon the merits and 
value of the Prayer-book. While 
Mr. Algar considers the Society as a 
guide and •instructor in matters of 
doctrine,and exhibits thegood ellects 
of its exertion in this department. 
We shall furnish our readers witli a 
few specimens from each discourse. 

Dr. Mountain contends for the 
duty of family worahip, in the fol¬ 
lowing spirited passages : 

“ But this Charity—and it is of a high 
Older—this Chanty, in a very improved 
appheation of a proverb whicli expresses 
usually no very laudable sentiment, must 
begin at home. It is a lamentable incon¬ 
sistency tti concur in the important viork 
of spieading the Gospel in all quarters, 
and to fait to'l^ring it home to our families 
and to ourselves—to neglect the niaiiite- 
^RCe pf its honour by the means of perso- 
Uhi example and immediate personal infin- 
'Skice. ^It was the complaint of the Prophet 
when he ascribed the errors of the 


lower classes to \heir ignorance, and looked 
for more conformity to the rules of duty 
iu those who enjoyed higher opportunities 
ofknowletlge, he found that tliese had 
only profited by tlieir elevation to shake 
off all the restraints of religion. ‘ There- 
fice. I said, surely these are poor—'they are 
foolish, for they know not the way of the 
Lord, nor the judgment of their God :—I 
will get me unto tlie great men, and will 
speak unto them, for they have known the 
way of the Lord, and the judgment of 
their God’—hut, what was the disap¬ 
pointment of hi.s expectation !—‘ these 
have altogether broken the yoke anti burst 
the bunds.’ My brethren—my Christian 
brethren, let us beware how wc lie open, 
under a better dispensation, to any degree 
of similar reproach ! Let it not he said 
that while we are ministering the means of 
light to others w'e suffer our own lamps to 
go out. Let >t not be seeu that we undo 
by oiir careless lives, any portion of the. 
good which we promote by lending our 
names, or our purses, or our time to works 
of Charity and Religion. Let it not be 
forgotten that we ha’s our own souls to 
take care of,—that we have, to a certain 
extent, a responsibility for the souls of 
those belonging to us,—while wc are con¬ 
tributing to beneht the souls of strangers. 
Let us ascertain by experiment upon our¬ 
selves and our families, what it is that we 
are seeking to engraft upon the constitu¬ 
tions of other men. We shall at least be 
better judges of the expediency of the plan 
—more competent to deride whether we 
can forward it with unreserved satisfaction. 
For the result of such a tna^, my anxiety 
would be very small. 

“ Suffer me then to urge, jp some little 
detail, such an cmplojment of the re¬ 
sources which our Society affords. 1 might 
choose indeed a more popular method of 
leconimcnding the object to yonr favour. 
I might paint only some remote effects 
where all blemishes should be lost in dis¬ 
tance—! might set before you a fair land¬ 
scape where the flocks slioiild be grazing in 
the “ green pastures” of the mighty shep¬ 
herd, and so near unsightliness in the 
home-stall should he suffered to obtrude it- 
.self upon the eye. But we must, iii the 
annual recurrence of this occasion, make 
all points of the plan prominent in their 
turns—'and, as it is a part of the plan to 
furnish assistances to family-religion, I 
could not be justified to myself if I were to 
lose the opporliinity of this full audience, 
to press so highly important a duty. 

The heails of every household feel it 
incumbent npon them to supply the tem¬ 
poral wants of the memberi—to provide 
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<br their comfort and to a^eod to the pre* 
aervatioof of their health: ‘ If any man 
provide not for his own and especially for 
them that arc of his oWn hoiisp, he ha^h 
denied the faith, and is worse than an inti* 
del’—because this duty is clearly recog¬ 
nized ev9n where the Gospel is not receis'is 
ed. But where the Gospel is received, is 
there no new order of duties superinduced ? 
—and have we done all that is to distin¬ 
guish us from Mke infidel when we have 
manifested* some improved consideration 
for the ease and hodily comfort of our de¬ 
pendents ?—Shall the health of their iminor- 
• tai souls be interdicted from oiir concern ? 
—shall the promotion of their eternal well¬ 
being be driven out of the circle of onr 
cares P Shall we deem it too great a con- 
desrension to be tender of the consciences 
of those ‘ weak brethren’ who may form 
the inferior members of our honseliold ?— 
shall we pronounce it to be qirite an extra¬ 
vagant expectation, that we should take 
the trouble of setting them forward in the 
way to Heave’ll, and furnishing them with 
assistance for the road I O think upon that 
day when we shall aV stand upon a level 
before our Judge, and when the fruit of 
our opportunities, the employment of our 
authority, the effect of our influence and 
example, will be sifted in the scrutiny of 
God ! Where shall we hide our heads if it 
shall be found that these,—the talents for 
which we are to account,—have borne 
only with an evil influence upon the soul 
of ‘ our brother for whom Christ died i' 

“• How many complaints of rebellious 
children, how many exclamations of asto¬ 
nishment at tl|p perverseness and ingrati¬ 
tude of dependents might justly be charg¬ 
ed back upon the heads of the Parent and 
of the Master^ Trust not to their love 
for yon, nor ccAint upon their fear or their 
fidelity; if you have failed to plant in their 
hearts the fear and the love of their Father 
in Heaven. ‘ How can 1 do this great 
wickedness and sin (gainst God I' was the 
question dictated within the breast of Jo¬ 
seph by the force of religious principle, 
which preserved him true in the hour of 
trial, and withheld him from dishonouring 
his Master. We may take from our own 
times an example on the other side, 'riie 
story is very probably not new to yon, it 
offered itself to my notice, I believe, in 
one of the common journals of the day— 
but it is striking and remarkably in point. 
It is related of aii irreligious poet, who 
flourished in the last century, that he was 
in the habit of scoffing at the faith of 
Christ, and placed no guard upon himself 
in this point, on account of the presence, 
of his bousel^old. His servant robbed the 


house; but was taken with his booty, and 
brought before his master. He was up¬ 
braided with his wickedness, and asked 
what had induced him to commit so daring 
an act ? ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ you had removed 
my fears for the other world, and therefore 
I thought it but wisdom to provide myself 
well in this.’—‘ But 1 never,’ replied his 
master, ‘ removed your fears of the sen¬ 
tence of «leath in an earthly court.’— 
' That calculation,* said the man, ‘ was my 
concern, you had removed the greater 
fear, and I risked the less. You liad si- 
lenced conscience—the rest of the question 
was but the policy of the game.’ 

‘‘ To Servants, then, to Apprentices, to 
Labourers retained in onr employment, 
to all our dependents, to all who feel onr 
influence, (especially if they aie young, 
and wholly withdrawn from the charge and 
inspection of tlieir own fiiends,) but far 
above all to our children, we owe it as a 
sacred duty to think of the furtherance of 
their salvation. Mothers 1—how iiuicli de¬ 
pends upon yon ?—and how blessed an-, 
the fruits which may spring from your ju¬ 
dicious care!—We have a beautiful in¬ 
stance in Scripture of the transmitted ef¬ 
fect of maternal piety : It is the testimony 
given by St. Paul, in his Second Epistle to 
Timothy, expressing his earnest desire to 
see this favourite pupil of his own ; ‘ when 
I call to remembrance,’ says he ; ‘ the un¬ 
feigned faith that is in thee which dwelt 
first in thy grandmother Lois, and in thy 
mother Eunice, and I am persuaded that 
in thee also —More honourable ilistinc- 
tion than if they had sparkled in .scenes of 
gaiety; than if they had occupied the van 
of the ranks of fashion ; than if they had 
surpassed in display the proude.sl dauj'liters 
of the East—yet a distinction not incon¬ 
sistent with grandeur, not at war with so¬ 
cial elegance and cheerfulness; for it is the 
property of our Religion, while it human¬ 
izes the riiggedness of the coarsest order.s 
in the community, while it eases the bur¬ 
thens of indigence, while it is the stay of 
the wretched, and companion of the re- 
clnse, to shed a grace of its own also over 
the brighter scenes of existence ; to charm 
away the maladies of abundance, and draw 
out from the fullness of prosperity the irri¬ 
tating venom of sin and pride. 

“ But we are rambling over top large 
a field, and must marshal our excursive 
thoughts into more order and arrangement. 
We must endeavour to mark viown some 
definite portions of duty tiar the practical 
application of our doctrine; to state some 
specific instances of the inode in which 
family-religion may be promoted, ^nd 
promoted by means of our Society.” 1*. i t. 
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Mn Merewcther gives vtn admira- 
■ble summary of (he couteuts of the 
Society’s Tracts: 

“ Of ttese various labours of love, the, 
distribution of the Scriptuics and of tlic 
Fonnutaries of our Cliureb, needs no com- 
menddtion. But fm-tlier, the circulation of 
knowledge, both leligious and moial, by 
means of the Tracts, is such ar. cannot be 
praised too highly. In truth, it is difficult 
for words to do justice to this extensive 
blanch of their designs. By it the “ babes 
111 Christ are fed with the nnik *” of God’s 
word through the inedinni of sound cate¬ 
chetical instruction; the young arc guided 
to attend devoutly and reverently on the 
apostolical office of Confirmation ■, and the. 
(otherwise too often trembling) steps of 
the adult are encouraged to approach the 
table of the Lord. “ Holding the mystery 
of the faitli (and dealing it iortii to others) 
in a pure conscience t ” the tiociety up¬ 
holds the sincere and stedfast in the unity 
of the truth ; warning at the same time the 
unthinking or indilferent separatist of tlie 
dangers and evils of causeless and unneces¬ 
sary division; inviting the deluded enthu¬ 
siast to return to the told he has been 
tempted to desert, and to i enounce the 
errors which occasioned his desertion. 

“ Nor arc the Society’s Tracts less 
edifying to every private individual 
thioughout the varuiis callings, periods, 
and circunistanees of life, ‘ Tiic sailor 
while exploiing the traekless ocean; the 
soldier while fighting the batjes of his 
couutry; the friendless inhabitants of our 
hospitals, prisons, aud alms-houses, liave 
had the consolations of religion inipai ted 
to them i' through the instrumentality of 
this Society. The ‘ Hnsbandmaii’ that 
boldeth the plough, that drivetb oxen, and 
is occupied in tbeir ‘ labours is provided 
with a ‘ Manual’ of instruction wherewith 
to derive heavenly light from his humble, 
but edifying employment. ‘ The Pious 
Country Parishioner’ is assisted in the re¬ 
gulations of his private exercises of drvo- 

“ * 1 Cor. lii. t.” 

“ t Ti'ii. iii. y.” 

“ t See a Spi'inon preached at St. Mary’s, 
Le ieesler, March 1813, on an occaHiun 
similar to that ot this Uiscoiirse, by the 
}{ev.\^redcric Aplhorpe, M.A. Rector of 
(iuniley, Leicesterslnre, and Pi ehendary of 
Lineolu Clergyman, whose exertions in 
the county of Leicester toviaids diflusiug 
thf objects of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, caniiut be too liiglily 

xxxviii. 25.” 


appreciated.” 
*« $ Ecclw. 


tion; tlie ^ Co^jtager’ has the * Reflections' 
of his own mind, or the pious cooversation 
of bis fire side, aided and eulivened by the 
help of daily refiections suggested to his 
mind; the Piibhcaii receives the word of 
friendly exhortation under the ensnaring 
(temptations of ins daily business ; and the 
Servant, whether mule or female, is pro- 
Vided with suitable maxims of ‘ reproof, 
correction, and instruction in righteous¬ 
ness 'The young are ivorii to the paths 
of religion and virtue by the charm of in¬ 
teresting and instructive narrative; the 
aged are cheered in the vale of life by the 
soothing words of spiritual exhortation 
and comfort. The penitent is addressed 
in terms of reconciliation and peace; tlie 
tioubled spirit is assuaged by the mild 
voice of Gospel truth; the liikewariii are 
roused ; the sceptic is convinced ; the 
open sinner reproved; the backslider re¬ 
called; the separatist admonished; the 
enthusiast addressed in the * words of trutli 
and soberness t;’ the formalist awakened ; 
the self-righteous convinced of sin , and the 
sincere and stedfast confirmed and 
strengthened in piuW and virtue. Above 
all, in the trying hour of sickness, the 
atfcctionaie voluiiies uf the Society speak 
the word of exiioitation to their ‘great 
and endless comfort.’ Lastly, in the evil 
hour of daikiiess, vvlioii tlie powois of 
.Satan were at woik to spread the pesti¬ 
lence of infidelity and sedition throughout 
the land ; this leady instrument of leligiuus 
tinth interposed, and thioiigh the as-ist- 
auce of increased support was enabled 
piuiiiptly to provide a liiiK-ly antidote to 
the poison, hy the cii dilation of occasional 
Tracts prepaied expressly for the emer¬ 
gency ; whilst by the yet fartlici rccoiii- 
mendation of Rakociiial' LbNUixu Li- 
BUAKikS, a most valuable undpoweiful 
corrective (such as it is to be hoped will 
be extensively resorted to) has been 
afforded to the growing licentiousness of 
the press.” 

Mr. M’Douall contends earnestly 
for set forms of prayer, and shews 
the especial value of our own, in a 
shoit and convincing manner. 

“ ’fhe first ground I shall mention is the 
apparent impossibility uf men’s worship¬ 
ping. God jointly without foi ms. A prayer 
wiiieli is heard hy*'a congregation for the 
first time, may please them by its novelty, 
may instruct them by its truth, and may 
delight them by the devotediicss of its ex- 

“ * 2Tini.iii. 15.” 

“ t Acts xxvi, 25. 
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}>rcssion; |)nt it cannot be said to carry the 
homage of their aflPectioiis to the throne of 
grace. It may be an excellent pnjy^T of 
the minister for them, but it canifot be 
tlieir own joint worship; (for while they 
are considering the tiuth and propriety of 
one sentiment, lie has passed on to another]* 
and though they may thus be langht to, 
they do not actually, pray. By fieqiient 
repetition however this prayer becomes 
familiar to the cbngregatioii; and in pro¬ 
portion as It ceases to excite their curiosity 
it increases in its use as the incdimn of 
their services, till nt ieii:;th being tho- 
ronghly well known to them, it has acquir¬ 
ed completely the character of a set form, 
and IS indeed as truly a set form as if print¬ 
ed and placed before their eyes. 

“ And the question is not whether it be 
better to use a set form of prayer in a con¬ 
gregation or no set form (for it is impossi¬ 
ble for men jointly to worship (iod without 
a form) but whether it is better to use a 
form of one {person’s composing according 
to his own judgment or fancy; or a form, 
composed by tlie united talents of the wisest 
men, and which theixperience ofageshas 
proved to be most excellent. With respert 
to tlie person ministering, it would be un¬ 
just as well as uncharitable to .suppose, 
that any man who dai es to present himself 
before God as the minister in a congrega¬ 
tion of Christians, should so far forget the 
instruction of the wise king as not to weigh 
well his words and his thoughts, and to re¬ 
peat precisely in the congregation, the 
form which he has prepared in his closet. 
However new therefore his prayer may at 
first be to hisscongregation, to himself it is 
already well known and a set form; and as 
soon as it is possible, by the frequency of 
its repetition, for the congregation to join 
in it, it bar. become a set form to tliem also. 

“ In confirmation of this reasoning we 
may observe, that a proposition announced 
for the first time may be immediately as¬ 
sented to, by those who are previously 
instructed in the subject matter; but it it 
not their proposition. A sermon address¬ 
ed to a congregation, they may readily as¬ 
sent to the truth of, but it is not </ieir ser¬ 
mon. And to a prayer addressed to God 
in their name, they may heartily say Amen; 
bnt as little is it their prayer—they cannot 
feel in their hearts that they have them¬ 
selves made their pet^ion, th.-.t tliefr siss 
are confessed, or tlie mekcieis they have 
received, been acknowledged. 

“ We Come therefore necessarily, as I 
tliink, to the conclusion, that it is impos¬ 
sible for men jointly to wordtip God, with¬ 
out a previous acquaintance with the ser¬ 
vices joined in.” P.6. 

Remembancek, No. 50. 


“ But chiefly onr Church prescribes the 
use of fixed and .aiithoriseil services, in, 
order that she may k?ep fast the form of 
sound words. Poisons who justly consider 
.llic end oCKebgion to be, the making men 
righteous; aie apt sometimes to forget, 
that the righteousness of Christians de¬ 
pends on Christian faith ; and think, that 
little regard is to lie paid to the doctrines 
of Clnisti.iaity, in companion of wh it is 
due to its precepts. But if it was Cliiis- 
tian doctniie wliicli fii-st reformed the 
world, and estabiislicd Cliiislian virtue 
and ligliteuiisne.ss on the rums of idolatry 
and vice, it must no doubt be Christian 
faith vvliicli still supports them. If the 
jiersoii who ministeis iii a congregation is 
not bound to the ii.se of any presci died and 
authorised service, how can his coiigre- 
gation be sure that they' are in the right 
faith. He that ministers may pronounce 
what jiraveisaiid thanksgivings he pleases, 
iSujipose then the niinister to li.avc any par- 
tiriilar opinion of his own on any important 
point of Clii istiaii doctrine ;—suppose, for 
example, he thinks the Son infonor to the 
Father,—that worship is not to be paid to 
the' .Son,—or such like;—then his congre¬ 
gation must either adopt tiie same heresy, 
or must feel themselves in the most un¬ 
becoming situation, as listening to vvliat 
tliey conceive to be the grossest impiety. 
Instances have occurred, where clergymen 
of the Church of Engianil have resigned 
tlieir charges, because their conscience 
would not allow them to read the service 
prescribed, they differing from itin opinion 
on some important doctrine. Now had 
there been no prescribed service for onr 
Church,—had those persons been per¬ 
mitted to use in the Church, •si rviccs of 
their own conipositiou, tiieir conscience 
might never have been put to this severe 
trial. But on the other hand, the evil 
consequences of tliis libeity might have 
been incalculably de.striiciive. Tlieir con¬ 
gregations not suspecting their heresy, 
migiit insensibly have been led into tlic 
same ; denying the Lord that bought thorn, 
abandoning their hold on the only sure 
foundation of man’s iiope, and sinking 
themselves in the very gall of bitterness, 
and bond of iniquity. We owe it therefore 
(under God!) to onr excellent liturgy, 
which is proved by this its power against 
the heretic, to be a very rock of Strength 
to the faithhil;—we owe it to onr ex¬ 
cellent liturgy, that the evil,^in tliese in¬ 
stances was confined to the otfendiug, 
fliongh it may surely be couscieuMt^i 
ministers themselves. 

Mr. Algar takes a view of’’the 
P 
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doctrinal lessons inculcated by the 
• Books and Tracts upon the cata¬ 
logue of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

“ Id it not highly licsirablc, that, amidst 
the aliiio>t houiiiUcss variety of opinioiis 
imw picvailin^, a plain well-meaning man 
should be assisted to form a right Jiidg- 
nient? that he should he put ci.i his guard 
against (lie plansihlcfalliu ies, whieli other¬ 
wise might lead him astiay? This is a 
danger to whieli he is exposed with lespcct 
to some of the most important points of 
faith and praetiee : and, as the one must 
depend on the other, it is highly necessary 
that a man’s religions piiiieiples should he 
rorrert -and scriptnial. The Society, 
therefore, diligently lahouis to iiienlcate 
the pure doctrines of the gospel as they 
are maintained in uiir (!hurcii, in tlicir 
genuine simplicity, soherness, and truth. 
Some of the most material of these are 
often misunderstood and misrepresented ; 
and the danger of such ciioneoiis state¬ 
ments consists chiefly in thus:—that by 
partial and garbled (piotation, or hy mis¬ 
application, Sciiptnie is generally appealed 
to for the confirmation of doctrines, or ex¬ 
positions of doctrines, than which nothing 
can be more foreign to its genuine import. 
This might he instanced m some most 
momentous particulars. I will only advert, 
and that very briefly, to tw'o or three. The 
enquiry which every thoughtful man must 
feel to he the most important that he can 
possibly make, is this,—‘ What must I do 
to be saved?’ Tn this Scripture at once 
answers,—‘Kclieve* on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ ‘ Whoso¬ 
ever f helK'vetii in him sliall not perish, 
blit have everlasting life.’—From these 
and similar passages, the Antinoniian in¬ 
fers that a mere trust and reliance on the 
merits of (Jhrist, which he denominates 
faith, is all that is necessary for salvation, 
and he overlooks, or slightly mentions, 
moral ohedieii'ce.—The Pelagian, seeing 
the error and danger of this notion, rushes 
into the opposite extreme.—He contends 
that we are to he lewarded heieafter, not 
merely, ‘ aecorthug to onr works,’ Uni for 
the merit o/'those works ;’ and in coiilirma- 
tion of this notion, he also will quote Scrip¬ 
ture. Now are not the.se opposite opinions 
equally Tal.se and dangerous?—and is it not 
truly desitahle that the poor shcnild he as¬ 
sisted to sccjihroiigli the fallacies hy which 
they are supported, and be made to under¬ 
stand rightly the way of salvation ? What 

<* * Acts xvi. 31.” 

John iii. 16." 


then does onr Society do? l^nstcad of 
being hurried into one extreme through 
fear of its opposite, it keeps close to the 
(yhurchinan’s guide in expoundi/ig the Scrip¬ 
tures, and exhibits tlie truth as the Church 
teaches it, and ‘ as it is in Jesiis.’^ It inain- 
ftains in all its hooks and tracts, that great 
doctrine of the gospel, which Luther em¬ 
phatically called ‘ the dactrinc hy which a 
clmrcli imist stand or fall * —Justification 
by faith. It sets foitli tli'e at'inenient and 
intercession ol‘ J^vnns Christ as the only 
foundation of a ^lnn(■l’h hope +, It pi caches 
Christ as the .Alpha and Omega J, the 
beginning ainl the end, the author and the 
finisher of oiii ^ faith. Nor docs it at any 
time, <leny, that it is hy faith we are justi¬ 
fied or accepted, lint, at the same time, 
it carefully rxpltntis this iloctrine, and de¬ 
fines what tliat laiili is, whcieby ne are 
saved :—that it is, an cntiie assent of ihe 
mind and siil)iiii>sioii of the will to the 
authority of Christ;—a cordial reception 
of Him ill all the oi i’icns wIlc iciii he i.sset 
forth to us : as our PiioPiiKr, whose de¬ 
clarations of the divine will vve must tin- 
feigncdly and tliankiS.lly receive;—as our 
Pkiest, who only could make atoncnient 
for us, and on the nierits of whose piopi- 
tiation, wc imi.st altogether depend;—and 
lastly, as onr Kino, to whose commands 
and authority we must yield a sincere, a 
constant, and a cheeiftil obedience. It 
shews how, a genuine faith consists of all 
these; and how that which is wanting in 
any one of them is not geiniiiie. Thus,^the 
Antinoniian considei.s only the Prophetical 
and Pricstlp, and loses sight of, or docs 
not siiflicieiitly icgard, the. Kmgly cha¬ 
racter ot Christ;—while the Pelagian re¬ 
ceives Hun Prophet and King, hut does 
not duly regard him as Priest. 

“ In like iiianner, on fiie momentous 
subject of the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
oni Society follows the Church, and there¬ 
fore keeps equally at a distance from the 
delusions of entliiisiasiii on the one hand, 
and the scepticism of misjudging pride on 
the other. It maintains uniformly that the 
Holy Spirit is ‘ the Lord and giver of life,’ 
from whom ‘ all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do proceed,’ 
and it ttiaches ns to pray that God would 
‘ cleanse the thoughts of our hearts hy the 
inspiration of his Holy Spirit—but at the 
same lime, it shews liow ai-on e, we are. tq 
judge for ourselves, whetl.er ‘ God hath 

“ • Aiticulus staiitis aut cailriitis ec- 
clesirn.” 

“ t 1 Cor. iii. 11 . 

“ J Rev. i. 8.” 

“ § Hcb. xii. 2 .” 
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”ivon iis liU spirit »aincly« by those 
fruits wiifcli are inseparable, ‘ love t, joy, 
peare, long-suffcriog, gentleness, goodness, 
failli,iiicekncss, temperance.’ Need I ask 
wliethei an diseiitial service is not rendered 
to those who ai'e thus guarded from error, 
<in pointS*in which error is so frerpicnt, so* 
ea.sy, and yet withaI,so fatal?—Would time 
permit, 1 might shew how tlic same benefit 
IS conferred with respect to many other 
stibjects of scarcely less moment. Such, 
for instance*, as, Original Sin—the Divinity 
ofChii-st—the Doctrine of the Trinity. On 
these points, mistaken opinions must lead 
* to erroneous practice; and such are the 
circiimstiiiices of the times, that, without 
some such aid ns our .Society affords, those 
opinions arc likely to pievail.” 1 *. JJO. 

We cannot conclude this article 
without a«'aiu adverting to'Mr. Me- 
rcwelher's pamphlet upon the So¬ 
cieties which ought not to he patro- 
nizeil by 11 y- Church of Kitgland. It 
is written witli great leniper, and is 
evidently the result of experience 
and reflection, ^flie testimony of 
such a writer is of the very highest 
value—and it is tlius that he speaks 
of ceitain persons in his neighbour¬ 
hood. 

“ What IS the actual state of the ease 
Alas! with a large proportion of liotti 
Clergy and Laity (and although it is with 
paiTi I say it, I fear, in this County, of 
Bencficed Clergy also) I lie case is quite 
otherwi.se. ^ot only, as I said before, i.s 
the Christian Knowledge Society not pre¬ 
ferred amont^t us, but it is superseded. I 
am sure 1 assert a known and indisputable 
fact, when I itay, that many, many Mem¬ 
bers of our Church, bolh Lay and Clerical, 
within this Count), attend constantly pro¬ 
vincial Meetings of the IJdile Society, who 
seldom, if ever, attend the same. Meetings 
of the Christian Knowledge Society. How 
can this be accounted foi ? Is the foicign 
operation of such overwheliiiiiig moment, 
as that the mode in which the domestic 
circulation takes place is to be deemed as 
nothing, as a feather in the scale ? Is it 
pleasanter to a Cimrehman to circulate the 
Scriptures with those who go out from us, 
rather than with those wiio are mth ns i 
—Is the distribution* of the Scriptures in 
the manner adopted by the Bible Society 
boasted of as a matter of glory and le- 
joicing; and shall the same Churchmen who 

“ ♦ 1 John, iv. 13.” 
t Gal. V, 2*, 23.” 


so boast, keep aloof from promoting the 
same work on the principles recognized by 
the Christian Knowledge Societj.” P. 

The question which we submit to 
tlie decision of our readers, is whe¬ 
ther the Clergy and Laity thus em- 
jiloyed in active alliance with dissen¬ 
ters, can be reckoned u.s meritorious 
and consAteut members of the Es- 
tahlishinent, as the preachers who 
have been under review. Theiatler 
do good in an authorised manner— 
the former do vi'hatevcr seeinetli 
good in their ow'O eyes. I'he latter 
are stayers al home—the former are 
gadders abroad. The latter endea¬ 
vour to correct the popular taste, 
and to bring back discijtles to the 
Church. The former tacitly con. 
fess that the Church is too lifeless 
and tame for their purpose, and by 
taking their nciglibours to a Meet¬ 
ing-house under ihe denoiiiinatiuu 
of a Bible Society, carry them to 
the threshold of the Conventicle, and 
tempt them to sit within its walls. 
Such are the distinctions between 
the two classes of our brethren—and 
one of tliem must be in the wrong. 


Reviewers Reviewed .— Edinburgh 
Review, T^o.LXXlV. Art. IV. 
Durham Case —Clerical Abuses. 
Art. VII. The Bishop^of Peter¬ 
borough and his Clergy .— Art, 
IX. The Bishop of London's 
Charge. 

The most attached and devoted ad¬ 
mirers of the Edinburgh Review, 
will hardly refuse to acknowledge, 
that the principal excellence of that 
publication is found in disquisitions 
of political economy. In these dis¬ 
quisitions lie will not disown the 
prevalence of a party spirit, and w'ill 
probably admit that many* of its 
leading articles are rehearsals of ar¬ 
guments intended to be iqi'ed, orreca- 
pitulations of arguments wbicli have 
been used in either House of'Par¬ 
liament. While he applauds the 
skill and address with which diese 
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questions are debated, he will ac¬ 
knowledge the partial statement, 
the oecasional misrepresentation, 
the cuiorccinent of one argument, 
the suppression or evasion of ano¬ 
ther, the bold invective and the 
cutting irony, which become the po¬ 
pular debater of a party. In ques¬ 
tions of general literaturoi he will 
be cautious of arrogating any ex¬ 
traordinary merit to the Reviewers 
of Edinburgh, notwithstandiug the 
supplies of classical learning which 
they are wont to draw from calum¬ 
niated Oxford; and candour will 
be unable to deny, that the judg¬ 
ment of the critic is commonly bi¬ 
assed by the zeal of the partizan ; 
and that the value of a work is es¬ 
timated not by its intrinsic merit, 
but by the political opinions which 
the writer is supposed to possess. 
'Fhe spirit of political party per¬ 
vades the w'hole review, and gives 
a taint to all its lucubrations. The 
religious sentiments of the Ediii. 
burgh Review are large and liberal; 
so large and liberal indeed, as 
hardly to be eompiehcnded witliiu 
anv of the notions of theological 
truth, nhich the many sects of the 
Christian Cliurcii have embraced ; 
and if they are Chrisliiin, they are, 
as Archbishop Seeker said of the 
Monthly Reviewers, in reference to 
the iatitudinarianism of Houdley, 
secundum umm IVinton, always Huc- 
tuating and undefined. When the 
subject unhappily falls beneath their 
notice, it is treated with a levity 
which would offend the prolanest in¬ 
fidel, with a superficial carelessness 
which would discredit the most in. 
experienced polemic, with a confi¬ 
dence which nothing but ignorance 
can inspire, and with a hardihood 
of misrepresentation, which the most 
devoted prostration of the under- 
itandin^ to the spirit of party, can 
neither palliate nor e.\cuse. That 
the Edinburgh Reviewers should be 
inthfierent to religious truth, that 
jpey should be unfrieudly to the 
j^^trine and constitution . of the 
l^iircih of lEiogland, may excite a 


feeling rather of regret than of sur¬ 
prize : that it is no. unreasonable 
requisition, that when the sacred 
writers of the Christian faith are 
examined in a Chrislian country, 
[he discussion should be fr'-e from 
the sophistry, the virulence, and 
the vulgarity, which would disgrace 
the lowest debating club of the me¬ 
tropolis. 

In the last iinnibcr of the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, are throe distinct 
articles, upon questions of eccle¬ 
siastical polity, severally entitled in 
the advertisement, and in the run¬ 
ning title, “Durham Case—Clerical 
Abuses. The Bishop of I’eterbo- 
rough and his Clergy; and the 
Bishop of London's Charge.’’ It 
is nut necessary that wc should in¬ 
sist upon any one of the questions 
wliichoriginally and ostensibly calls 
forth the remarks of the reviewer : 
but in all these articles there are 
specimens of buflbonery, and of 
wilful and deliberate misrepresenta¬ 
tion, or of such ignorance and infa¬ 
tuation, as is hardly to be eonceived 
in a public writer, which it is our 
duty to rectify and expose. 

The review of the Bishop of Lon¬ 
don’s Charge is in the usual slyle 
of the Edinburgh Review, invec¬ 
tive, discursive, irrelevant. The 
Bishop, in 1814, had asserted, that 
“ indift'erence to forms of faith is 
indifference to truth and falsehood,” 
a sentiment which is cordially em¬ 
braced by every Churchman, and 
we will confidently add, by every 
consistent Dissenter, who on no 
other principle can vindicate his dis¬ 
sent. This assertion is introduced 
in the Edinburgh Review of a 
Charge delivered in 1822, for the 
purpose of propping up an impu¬ 
tation of bigotry. The Bishop had 
also asserted “ that the diffusion 
of knowledge disjoined from reli¬ 
gious instruction, stands in the same 
relation to ignorance as positive 
evil to the absence of good." In 
the late charge it is allirnied, that 
before the French Revolution “ the 
diffusion of knowledge exceeded 
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the countervailing pctwers of reli¬ 
gion anfl morality,” and that “ there 
is no necessary connexion betwefn 
knowledge; and goodness, between 
the possession of intelleclnal power * 
and a disposition to apply it to it|^ 
proper ends.” 

The ordinary reader will not ea¬ 
sily anticipate the remarks of the 
Edinburgh Reviewer on these senten¬ 
ces, or be persuaded to coincide in 
his objection to “ the monstrous 
assumption that the dill'usion of 
knowledge and cultivation of intel¬ 
lect, is in itself something which 
requires to be counteracted, or as 
the Bishop, in liis inaccurate and 
bad style calls it, countervailed by 
religious and moral instruction.” 
In respect of the critical exception, 
it is plain that the Bishop’s meaning 
was properly expressed by counter, 
vailed, and that the Reviewer’s cor¬ 
rection is inaccuMe and bad. The 
Bishop knew full well that the 
diffusion of knowledge would not 
be counteracted or hindered in its 
progress, but invigorated and im¬ 
proved by religious instruction; and 
he knew; also that the dissiMnination 
of an infidel philosophy was not 
coyntervailed by religitms know¬ 
ledge, for there was no equipoise ; 
the one was rapidly advancing, the 
other was ^absolutely at a stand. 
This inoder|i Zoilus is well qualified 
to talk of an “ inaccurate and bud 
style,” and of “ a figure of speech 
called slip-slop,’’ of which, as the 
ancient grammarians have uot treat¬ 
ed, the Edinburgh Reviewers will, 
perhaps, favour the world with a 
discourse, with copious illustrations 
from their own pages. 

In respect of the “ monstrous 
assumption” it is equally plain, that- 
the wliole merit of it is due to the 
Reviewer, who first alters the Bi- 
shop’s language, aii<l then annexes 
his ow'n inferences. It is not the 
Bishop who assumes, that “ the dif¬ 
fusion of knowledge is in itself 
something which requires to he 
counteracted;”- the Bishop does not 
deny that “ knowledge is in itself 


qii improvement of character nor 
does lie “ hold learning and intelli¬ 
gence as had of thcmsidvea, or of 
evil tendency,” but he merely makes 
a distinction, of which every man 
must perceive the truth, between 
knowledge and goodness, between 
the art of reading and the practice 
of virtue, and uiamlains that “ the 
requisition of knowledge by the 
lower order.s, ought not to be dis¬ 
couraged, but turned into the right 
channels.’’ This is the only pre¬ 
caution which the Bishop recom¬ 
mends, ami what else does the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, or the advo¬ 
cate of the British and Foreign 
Schools advise, when he exults in 
the confession, that there “ never 
yet has been a school without Bible 
Lessons,” without an attempt, how¬ 
ever meagre, to combine religious 
and moral truth with instruction in 
letters? And yet the Reviewer in 
contradiction to his own boast, has 
the confidence to affirm of the Bi¬ 
shop : 

‘‘ All Ills readers must at once peiceivc 
that he is the enemy, upon pi innple, of 
whatever informs and enliglitens the poor, 
that is, the hulk of mankind; that he 
holds an ignorant generation to be far 
more ceitaiiily in the path of virtue and 
liappincss, than a well-educated coiniiin- 
nity, that if he submits to have the people 
taught, it is only because they are deter¬ 
mined to have iiistniction, whether he 
will or no ; and that Ins only hope is to 
make the line of their education coincide 
with the interests of the political system 
witli which he is connected.” P. 459. 

Now this is all a “ monstrous 
assumption” of the Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewer. The Bishop’s readers will 
perceive no such thing as he sup- 
))oses them to perceive: but they 
will blush for human naliire, that 
any being with the heart and under¬ 
standing of a man, should ^le in¬ 
fluenced by that most degrading of 
passions, political antipathy, to 
deal in accusations as fiRe as thov 
are mischievous, and to challeijge, 
as far as his little intiucnce extends, 
the hatred and resentment of^n 
undiscrtminating muHitnde towards 
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a man, whose tirst care is the religious 
and moral instruction of the people. 

But ill the morbid iuiagiuatioii of 
this iiudigiiaiit reviier, the Bishop is 
not only “ an enemy upon ju inc iple 
of whatever instructs the bulk of 
mankind,’' he “ not only calum¬ 
niates knowledge, he slanders those 
who are labouring to spiiad it." 
The reader shall compare the text 
with the comment. 

The Bishop atlirms: 

“ The enemies of roliiiion and order 
are so w'ell aware of these eonsequenees, 
that, while they profess an earnest desiie 
to enlighten the people, tliey eneoiiiage 
that mode of instruetion alone which in¬ 
stills no lived principles of leligioii, no 
jircferciice to any foini of worsliip.” 

The Reviewer remarks : 

“ We desire the reader to note the 
charity with which tins Prelate veiituies 
to stigmatize as iiifidils ami anarchists, 
every one who would cive to the poor the 
ine.stiinablc hlessings of (lliristiaii ediiea- 
tion, without regaid to particular creeds 
or Ibriiis of vvoiship." 

The Bishi'p btigiuati/es no such 
persons. He assumes what no man 
can deny, what the Reviewei him¬ 
self defends, that theie is u mode 
of instruction which instills no fixed 
principles of religion, no preference 
to any form of worship, and he 
says, that* the enemies of religion 
and order enroutage that mode. 
Tins is very difl'eient from imputing 
a hatred of religion and order to the 
body of the patrons of that system, 
and ftoin charging tliem with inti- 
delity. Here again the di.stiiiguish- 
ing candour of the Reviewer leads 
him to assert, that the Bishop is 
“ intolerant and bigoted enough 
to make apostacy from the faith 
of their tathers the condition of 
giving the poor instruction,” that 
“ this*High-priest will not snfl'er 
little children to come unto him, 
without asking whether their parents 
are Catholics, or Presbyterians, or 
Churchmen; and if his lordship 
that they are Sectarians, he 
MPids them, unless they will apos¬ 
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tatize, for neither of such nor of any 
hut his own according (o hini is the 
kii>,gdom of heaven.’’ The reader 
needs not to he desired to note the 
charity of these remarks. The ^re- 
vievver himself can hardly ho igno¬ 
rant, tliat no iipostacv is required 
nor any qualitication, but a willing¬ 
ness to receive instruction in the 
first principles of Christian truth ; 
and if he will but look into the Cen¬ 
tral School in Baldwin’s Gardens, 
he will be ashamed of the confi¬ 
dence of his assertion, he w'ill be 
confounded by the atrociousness of 
bis calumny. What would he him¬ 
self think of the charity, which 
should insinuate, that to prescribe 
a lesson in the New Testament, or 
to use the Authorized Version of 
the Bible without note or comment, 
is to exclude the child of the Roman¬ 
ist and the Jew. If it should be the 
otiice of this niairto select a Bible 
lesson, we would reconiinetid for liis 
ow’ii improvement, Romans xii. 7— 
10 . 

The Bishop of Peterborough and 
his Clergy are treated with a vein of 
pleasantry and humour quite origi¬ 
nal, and such as might excite the 
envy of the facetious gentleman, who 
was wont of old to collect jests and 
gibes, and try their eft'ect in the po¬ 
lished circles of the Metropolis, 
before they were ventured into the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review; 
and it cannot be denied, that after 
all which has been said upon the 
eighty-seven questions, it has been 
reserved for the Edinburgh Reviewer 
to throw some new illustrations on 
a controversy which appeared to be 
exhausted. We had not before 
heard of a " supralapsarian bullock'* 
or a “mitred butcher,’’ (p. 435). 
We had not before been informed 
that Bishops talk of their Clergy and 
their“Diocese “as if these things 
belonged to them, as their sheep 
and dogsbelonged(belong)to them,” 
(p. 447). We had never before met 
ill any catalogues of rarities, with 
so curious an assortment as “a 
learned man in aN Hovel (Oh! the 
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C<»ckn^'! an Aovel) nvitli sermons 
and saucepans, lexicons and bacon, 
Hebrew books and ragged childrei*,” 
(p. 443).'We had never before been 
indulged with such exquisite reliiie- 
inent of classical phraseology as a* 
“ idoneous vehicle,” which being 
done into English, means a “stalk¬ 
ing horse,” (p. 438). In our igno¬ 
rance oftlie perfect follies of He¬ 
raldry,” we had always thought that 
Bishops prelixed their Christiaii 
• uaiues to the name of their Diocese, 
and that “Peterborough" (p. 442) 
was the form of a nobleman’s signa¬ 
ture. We could not have conceived 
what wonderful variety may be pro- 
<luced by imdtiplyiug 87 by <liti'er- 
ent ligures, if tins profound arilh- 
inctician htul not made the experi¬ 
ment and <l^livered the result,(p.4:38). 
We did not know that questions in 
theology might be tried by a milli¬ 
ner’s measure, fiefore we read— 
two inches to original sin ; an inch 
and a half to justification; three 
quarters to predestination, and to 
free-will only a quarter of an inch. 
But if his lordship gives them an 
inch the.y will take an ell,” (p.437.) 
A geological map and a tailor's piit- 
te«» card arc now combined for the 
first time, and both might be im¬ 
proved by q^>mparison with a harle¬ 
quin’''jacket. “We must petition 
for the assistance of the geologist 
in the fabri(;ation of an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal map. All the Arminian districts 
must be purple. Green for theo¬ 
logical extremity, sky-blue for ano¬ 
ther, as many colours as there are 
Bishops(the rainbow will need 
to be revised) “ as many shades of 
these colours as there are Arch¬ 
deacons, a tailor’s pattern card, the 
picture of vanity, fashion and ca¬ 
price,’’(p. 435). In short, some¬ 
thing very like an Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewer writing theoV>gy ; “ a f^low' 
of infinite jesta pleasant com¬ 
panion on the road to Yorkshire, 
able to laugh and talk de omni sci- 
iili, well skilled, in the event of an 
■ attack, in ■“ knocking a man down 
witli a bludgeon, and then abusing 
5 


him for splashing you with his 
blood, and pestcfing you with his 
groans,’’ (p. 443), and well ac¬ 
quainted with the stages oii the 
road, admitted “ at Barnet, re¬ 
jected at Stevenage, re-admifted at 
Buckden, kicked out as a Calvinist 
at Witham Common, and hailed as 
an ardeift Aiminiaii at York.” 1’. 
435. 

To his other accomplislimcnfs 
this gentleman has 'cHlded that of a 
fortune-teller. “ The Irish tithes 
will probalily fall next Session.” 
It was prudent to insert, probably, 
for that word, like will save many 
a reputation, and prove a great 
peace-maker. In the prospect of 
the future, lie becomes serious in 
the observation tif the present, and 
immediately subjoins : “ the eom- 
111011 people are regularly receding 
from the Church of England,— 
baptizing, burying, ami confirniiiig 
for themselves.’’ (P. 438.) Now if 
our boon coinpaiiion had but hap¬ 
pened to express his opinion gram¬ 
matically, and to exhibit some little 
knowledge of the state of the Dis¬ 
senters, we might have asked and 
listened with attention to the 
grounds of his opinion ; hut what 
is ineaiii by the people baptizing 
for themselves, burying for them¬ 
selves, eoutirming for themselves? 
Js it meant that among tlie other 
regularities of their recession from 
the Church, they are burying their 
own very selves? Or is it in¬ 
tended by tliis Edinburgh slip-slop 
to assert, that the Dissenters carry 
their children to be baptized at 
the Coiiveiiticle, and that thev are 
buried in the grounds annexed to the 
(hmventicle ? We admit the fact; 
but from our own observatiim in a 
rural district of large population, 
abounding with Dissenters, woi^deny 
that the practice is in any degree 
increasing. The public worship is 
more generally attended iBan it was 
wont to be, and therefore the con* 
gregatioQs of Dissenters are more 
numerous, but their numerical in¬ 
crease does not exceed that of the 
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congrfgalioHs oCtlic Church. The 
^hiidreii oi‘ Dissei^tcis arc often bap¬ 
tized at the Church : the children 
of Churchiueu are not baptized at 
the Meeting. The bodies of Dis¬ 
senters are, witii few exceptions, 
buried in Uie Church-yard : and it 
is a coniuion request tliat the body 
may be carried into the 'Cliurcli, 
whither the Dissenting niinist'T ac¬ 
companies till* iiiouv!ier>. We are 
speaking of the old Dissenters, or 
Independents. In the populous 
towns, the new Chuiehes and Cha¬ 
pels of the Estubiishnu'iit are not 
unteuanted: and the pec*ple have 
shewn no preferenee of the Meeting¬ 
house to the Churcli, though the 
rvant of aecoininodulion in the latter 
has frequently driven them to use 
the former. \Ve have yet to inquire, 
what the writer means by the people 
confirming for themselves? Is it 
possible that he can be so ignorant 
as not to know, that confirmation is 
exclusively the. rite of an episcopal 
Church; that it is administered by 
the Bishop only ; that the Dissen¬ 
ters have not only no such rite, but 
that it is a rite to which they have 
the strongest objections, and which 
is utterly inconsistent witli their 
doctrine and form of baptism! Be¬ 
fore this writer again announces the 
fall of the Church, it may be useful 
to examine the signs with more ex- 
actness. 

But the reader will probably in¬ 
quire, what has become of the Bi¬ 
shop of Peterborough and his Cler¬ 
gy ? It is indeed time to ask the 
question, for in the entertainment, 
which this writer’s extraordinary 
humour has afforded, and in the 
necessity of correcting one of his 
casual misrepresentations, wc have 
neglected to state, that to all which 
has b«en said in and out of Parlia- 
Bwnt in the course of nearly three 
^ars, this writer has added nothing 
requires our attention. He 
l^odestly disclaims much acquaiut- 
«!ince v«tiii,the law, although much of 
is;l^^lvediB the question which 
;jfSellias agkated : and his mBRner i» 
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sufficient to shew, without any more 
express declaration, that he is not 
VQi'y profoundly versed in theologi¬ 
cal lore. His appropriate 'iffice. is to 
laugh when “ ladies pull caps’' and 
V Bishops pull mitres,'’ to dance 
“ with masters and misses at Peter¬ 
borough,”or to explain to the “ chap¬ 
lains’’ the nature of “ philocathar- 
tic propensitieshut he has no 
preleiKsions to assuage or govern the 
“ storm HI the English Church,” 
which he supposes to have arisiai, 
hut (d‘ wliich Me confi<lently aii- 
nomice, the abatement, in the belief 
that the questions have been ivith- 
draion. It will he enough therefore 
to exhibit one specimen of this 
writer’s polemical talent, lie ex¬ 
tracts three answers which he calls 
excluding answers. In two of these 
answers it is atfirmed lolidem verbis: 

“ It is quite agreeable to Scripture to 
say that man has no share in the work of 
his own Salvation.” 

“ Ciirist did not die for all men, but 
only for a chosen few.’' 

'riie reviewer places in parallelism 
with the first of these answers the 
Tenth Article, and with the second 
part of the Seventeeth Article of the 
Church. He then proceeds : 

“ Now whether these aiis.vcrs are right 
or wrong, we presume not to decide : but 
we cannot help saying there-appears to be 
some little colour in the language of the 
Articles for the errors of the respondent. 
It (what ?) docs not appear to be such a 
deviation from the plain, literal, and gram¬ 
matical sense of the Articles as to merit 
rapid and ignominious ejectment from the 
bosom of the Churcli.’' 

He does not presume to decide 
** whether the answers be right or 
wrongbut he does presume to 
affirm “ the errors of the respon¬ 
dent.” In this there is marvellous 
inconsistency, but there is no pre¬ 
sumption : the most superficialknow- 
ledgc of the Scriptures will enable 
any man to determine that these an¬ 
swers cannot be right. Since St. 
Paul has instructed the Phtlippians 
to work oui ihir own stUvedion, it 
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is not ** agreeable to Scripture to 
say, that man has no* share in the 
work 01 his o^Vii salvation.’* Since 
St. John has declared Christ to be 
a propitiation for the sins of the , 
whole world, it cannot be said, that 
" Chriift died not for all men, but 
for a chosen few." Whatever little 
colour may be found, or supposed 
under a pecpliar interpretation to 
be found in the Articles for the 
doctrine of a particular redemption, 
which is generally disclaimed by 
the modern Calvinists: is the per¬ 
son who maintains this doctrine qua¬ 
lified to read the Absolution, the 
Litany, or the General Thanks¬ 
giving, or to teach the Catechism 
of the Church, in all of which the 
doctrine of universal redemption is 
distinctly Affirmed: or to administer 
the Sacraqient of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, in which the personal applica¬ 
tion to the communicant, “ Christ 
died for thee,'' “T?-hrist’s blood was 
shed for thee," is made in cor¬ 
respondence with this doctrine ? A 
man who disbelieves this doctrine 
has no reason to complain of an ig¬ 
nominious ejectment from the bo¬ 
som of the Church, at whose altars 
he is not qualified without better 
knowledge to officiate. 

If the “ Durham Case” were what 
it pretends^to be, it would not re¬ 
quire our attention. The Chapter 
of Durhanvis capable of defending 
itself. But. from the case of the 
chapter of Durham, the height of 
whose offending was, that the bell 
of the Cathedral was not tolled on 
the death of the late Queen, the 
Edinburgh Reviewer digresses with 
his customary libcralitv to a larger 
view of clerical affairs, involving the 
whole Church and Clergy of Eng. 
land. Mr. Brougham, in defending 
Mr. Williams on a charge of libei 
prosecuted by the Chapter of Dur¬ 
ham, and in maiqjtaining tbe*right 
of free inquiry into ecclesiastical 
matters, had insidiously affirmed 
that the Church of England is 
fhe most reformed of the reformed 
Churches of Euroj)e.” The Re- 
Remembrancer, No. 60 , 


viewer is offended at this positionj 
which he entirely denies, and in op¬ 
position to which ke maintains, that 
“ it is in discipline at least, "if not 
in doctrine, and certainly in its con¬ 
stitution, the least reformed of those 
which have thrown off the gross 
errors, and grosser abuses of Po- 
pery.” 

It is not easy to conceive the 
scale of offence imputed under these 
loose cx[)re■^sions•: but to doctrhic, 
wbich miglit have been siqiposed 
the least offensive, it is objected, 
and llie objection is iuleiided to 
fasten a charge of intolerance upon 
the Church in the treatment of liic 
Catholics, that the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is maintained in the 
Catechism, and that of popish ab¬ 
solution in the office of the Visita¬ 
tion of the Sick. The design and 
purpose of the exception will natu¬ 
rally mislead the judgment of the 
objector. A well-informed, an im¬ 
partial, and candid writer might 
have perceived the difference be¬ 
tween the doctrine of I lie real j)rc- 
seiice maintained in the Catechism, 
and that of the corpoieal presence 
rejected in the Article; he might 
have known, that the corporeal 
presence must be common to all; 
he might have called to mind tin; 
words of our Lord (John vi.) from 
which the passage in the Qafeehisin 
is collected; and he would have 
acknowledged that it was primd 
facie, most improbable that liisiiup 
Overui, in annexing the doctrine of 
the Sacraiiients to the Catechism, in 
the reign of James I. should revive 
the doctrine of transuhstaiitiatiou, 
and contradict the Artklcs esta¬ 
blished under Elizabeth. In ar¬ 
raigning the doctrine of absolution, 
the writer wholly overlooks the iin- 
exceptioiidhlo formula in the office 
of the Holy Communion; aud he 
denies that the sense of the Church 
is to be collected by a comparison 
of the form in the office*of Visita¬ 
tion with that in the morning .and 
evening prayer. With such a writer 
it is vain to contend, especially as 
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he vcHlures to affirm that the pri¬ 
mitive Ciiurch never pretended to 
have any absolving power.” Did he 
ever read the Epistles of Saint Cy¬ 
prian, which we recommend to his 
attention ? We would also recom¬ 
mend Bishop lluntingford’s “ Pre¬ 
paration for the holy Office of 
Priests; or Words of Q^dination 
and Absolution explained in a 
Charge delivered previously to an 
Ordination in which will be found 
a collation and exposition of all 
the offices of the Church which re¬ 
late to this delicate subject, with 

proof that concerning absolution 
there exists a great difference of 
opinion between the Church of Eng¬ 
land and the Council of Trentand 
that, in the Judgment of the former, 
absolution is an act ministerial, not 
authoritative; declarative, not juri. 
dical. 

To a faint and qualified acknow¬ 
ledgment of the excellence of the 
Liturgy are added many objections, 
of which the principal is, ** that 
the fathers of the Anglican Church 
who prepared it were merely com¬ 
pilers, abridgers, and translators, 
which gave that staunch reformer 
(Calvin) occasion to marvel ‘how 
any persons should be so fond of 
the leavings of popish dross/’* 
There is the same occasion to mar¬ 
vel at the toil of the refiner, in se¬ 
parating the pure metal from the 
ore; and of the miller, in separating 
the fine flour from the refuse. What 
is left of the Mass Book in the Eng¬ 
lish Liturgy is older than Popery: 
and much of the diction of the Book 
of Common Prayer may be traced 
not only in the ancient Euchologies, 
but in the authentic writings of the 
primitive fathers, and yet more in 
the sacred Scriptures. In one of 
the lectures of Bishop Randolph, 
deliveiipd as Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, the language of 
our public services was perspi¬ 
cuously traced to the Liturgies of 
the ancient Church. The whole of 
that prelate’s lectures were an in- 
qxlu^ible mine of professional 
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learning: there were some parts 
which the hearer coi|ld not forget: 
the whole would he a valuable and 
acceptable present to the jrublic. 

Among olher objections to the 
Church and its establishment, are 
alleged “ the exorbitant wealth, the 
political functions and connexions 
of the Church; its pluralities and 
non-residence, in a degree unknown 
even to the Romish scheme;,the 
unequal distribution of its endow¬ 
ments, exhibited in the poverty of 
the labourer aud the luxury of the 
sinecurist.” Abuses of Church pa¬ 
tronage we have no disposition to 
defend; nor are we prepared to 
deny their existence. It is certain 
that both public and private patrons 
have much to answer for during the 
last hundred years of our history. 
And it is a subject of congratulation 
and rejoicing to the real friends of 
the Church of England, to observe 
the improvement which is taking 
place in the distribution of prefer¬ 
ment. But such a revolution in the 
patrimony of the Church as was 
projected by Bishop Watson; such 
an appropriation of it as is recom¬ 
mended by Cobbett in respect of 
England, and by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers in respect of Ireland, 
would be an experiment which 
would shake the foundatCons of pii- 
vate property to their very centre. 
The Edinburgh Reviewed knows, or 
ought to know, that much of the 
patronage of the Church of England 
is by purchase or inherilance in the 
hands of laymen, is part of their 
private right, and that any forcible 
seizure of the incomes involved in 
that patronage, would be an act of 
wrong and robbery, to which no 
legislature will lend its sanction: 
and the Edinburgh Reviewer may 
also know, who have been the prin¬ 
cipal^ adversaries of the several 
enactments fur redressing the evils 
of noh-residence, of removing what 
he calls “ the poverty of the la¬ 
bourer and the luxury of the sine, 
curist.” If he will turn to the Par¬ 
liamentary Debates on Sir William 
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Scott’s Bill, on Mr. Perceval’s Bill, 
and on,the Consolidation Bill, he 
will tind no cause to accuse tl]c 
Bishops of opposing the measures 
of reform.* 

In prosecuting the calumnies o| 
the English I^ierarch^, allusions are 
made to the liberalities of former 
times to the prejudice of the pre¬ 
sent, and a ishow of authority is 
collected‘from Milton, King, Bur¬ 
net, Swift, and, though last not 
least, Bishop Watson, tliat model 
' of pluralisls and non-restidciits, who 
held all offices and discharged the 
duties of none—Bishop of Llandaif, 
Archdeacon of Ely, Begins Pro¬ 
fessor at Cambridge, Rector of So- 
mersham, and Lord of Parliament, 
constantly resident—in Westmore¬ 
land. The Edinbiiigh Reviewer is 
profoundlyainistaken if he imagines 
that any act of illiberality in a cler¬ 
gyman is viewcil jf'ith complacency, 
is not held in the utmost ahhorreuce 
by those whom he would stigmatize 
under the denominations of lligh- 
Churchmeii: but the injustice of 
th.. niodern censures, of the avarice 
and sclhshuess of the hierarchy, has 
been again and again exposed in our 
pages. To the same charge, almost 
repeated in the same words and 
from the same authorities, we can 
only offer the same reply: we can 
only repeat our references to the 
Bishops of*London, Durham, and 
Llandatf. wliosc muuiticent appro¬ 
priation of their wealth, and to the 
Bishop of St. David’s, whose disin¬ 
terested abandonment of his private 
rights have seldom been equalled, 
have never been surpassed. In 
these refloxious the Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewer affects the unamiable pro¬ 
pensities of the old man:— 

** Difficiiis; queriilus, laudator teiuporis 
acti 

Se pucro, censor castigatorque niinariun.’ 

» 

The Reviewer proceeds to recite 
a parallel between the English and 
Scotch Hierarchies, drawn by Mr. 
Brougham; in which that gentleman 
is reported to have asserted, that 


Prelacy is in Scotland “ abhorred 
alike in practice and in law, repu-‘ 
diated by the whole institutions, 
scorned and detested by the whole 
inhabitants .... Strange as it may 
seem, and to many who hear me in¬ 
credible, from one end of the coun¬ 
try to the other he (the King) will 
see no such thing as a Bishop; not 
such a thing is to be found from the 
Tweed to John a Groats; not a 
mitre.*’ This is indeed passing 
strange and incredible. Were they 
then the ghosts of the seven Bishops 
of the Episct)pal Church of Scot¬ 
land, who adilressed the King on 
his arrival in Edinburgh ? Had Mr. 
Brougham or his reporter never 
heard of the restrictions and op¬ 
pressions which the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland endured for 
more than a century, for their de 
voted Hltachmeut to the house 4>1 
Stuart? <»f the relief which they 
experienced on the extinction ol 
that fated family] of the progress 
whicli the Episcopalians have since 
been making in Scotland, of the 
enlargement of their congregations, 
and the multiplications of their cha¬ 
pels? Can Mr. Brougham or his 
reporter or reviewer have mixed at 
any time in the best society at Edin¬ 
burgh, and have found cause to as¬ 
sert, that Prelacy is scorned and 
detested by the whole inhdbitants," 
that in Scotland there is “ no such 
thing as a Bishop.” 

But the Reviewer may have his 
peculiar notions of llie office of a 
Bishop, in conformity with which 
he is led “ to ))lace the title of the 
primate and the sexton upon the 
self-same grounds .... and to ex¬ 
press his utter inability to discover 
any thing more sacred or inviolable 
in the one than in the other.” In 
respect of secular rights we shall 
not dispute the position: the law 
throws its shield equally over all-— 
high and low, rich and poor. If in 
the Reviewer’s judgment a Bishop 
is no other thing than a creaturfe of 
the state, a thing invented and 
sanctioned by Act of parliament, wc 
Q 2 
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will ailinit that the title of the 
Bishop and the Sjpxton may rest on 
the same grounds, may both be 
equally sacred and inviolable. But 
Willi our nortions of Episcopacy, as 
a divine institution, devolved in long 
succession from the Apostles, we 
perceive a sanctity in the one which 
we should seek in vain in the other, 
unless the Ileviewer should improve 
upon the exposition of Mosheiin, 
and understand by a sexton a 
Deacon. 

But we have done. We are weary 
of exposing the confidence of igno¬ 
rance and the arts of illiberality. 
If the general information of the 
Edinburgh Review was on a level 
with its tlreological acquirement, it 
would be discarded by all the edu¬ 
cated classes of the community. 
The Editors should not presume too 
confidently on tlie ignorance and 
indiffereHCC of their readers, lest, 
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StaHement of Books distributed by 
the Chichester Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee of the Society for Promo¬ 
ting Christian Knowledge, in 
1822. 

258 Bibles, S50 Testaments, 1055 Prayer 
Books, 900 of the .Society’s larger hound 
Books, and 39Si5 of the sinallw Tracts, 
exclusive of Spelling Cards, Slmcl Tracts, 
&c. making an excess in favour of the year 
1822, as compared with 1821, of 62 Bibles, 
120 Testaments, and 469 Prayer Books, 
&c. 

The Donation for the year 1022, pre¬ 
sented by the Committee, in aid of the 
Society’s general designs, amounts to 

£108! a. 2d. 

Xtichfield Diocesan Committee. 

, .Dbeesan Committee in aid of the So- 
' for the Propagation of the Gospel, 

> fbtined at Lichfield, on the 17 th of 
The Rev. Spencer Madan, se- 
r and treasurer. 
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like the once popular preacher of 
the Metropolis, who ventured to 
publish a cento of Paley under the 
name of an original scrniop, which 
was afterwards exhibited in parallel 
columns in the Anti-Jacubb, they 
too may be exposed in their proper 
colours. The Editors sUoiiUJ think 
it possible, that even their theology 
may be read by some who are not 
their partisans; that their ignorance 
may be detected; that their misre¬ 
presentations may not be always 
overlooked, i.or Iheir ill-disguised 
hostility to the Church be for ever 
concealed. Their pleasantry may 
beguile the young uixl the inexpe¬ 
rienced; but there are others who 
will rightly jutlge, “ risu inepto ni¬ 
hil ineptius,” who will not scruple 
to treat a fool according to his folly, 
and to visit him with the just con¬ 
tempt which he deserve.s. 

r 
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Corbridge District Committee. 

The Distriet Committee 'of the Society 
for Promoting C'liristiaii Knowledge, for 
the Deanery of Corbridge', although but 
recently estuhlit-hed, iiavc commenced 
subscriptions also in Ijelialf of the Incor¬ 
porated Society for the Propagation of tlie 
Gospel. 

Alnwick District Committee. 

At a Meeting of the Alnwick District 
Committee, of the .Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, held on Tuesday, 
Jan. 7til, subscriptions were entered into 
on behalf of tliat for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Eoieign Paits. 

tialifax Disirict Committee. 

From Halifax, in Yorkshire, subscrip¬ 
tions in aid of the same Incorporated So¬ 
ciety have been remitted, and the hope is 
expressed, that the contributions would so 
increase, as to allow the formation of a 
more extended District Committee. 
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Barstabk and Ckaffiord District 
Committee. 

The Barstable and Chafford District 
Cloinmittee^of the Society for Promoting 
(Christian Knowledge, have also remitted 
Bub8crip4ions in aid of the Sister Institt** 
tion. 


BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

The Akchdeacon of London’s 
Address to the Board of the So¬ 
ciety FOR Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge, on moving the 
Resolutions for the Society’s 
adoption, on Occasion of the la¬ 
mented Death of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 

*' My Lord, 

Having had the honour to fill the 
chair of your OBmmittcc when we 
were called to deliberate upon a 
subject of so much general concern, 
and of such special interest to this 
Society —I should not discharge 
what is due to that Committee, if I 
did not, in moving their resolutions, 
endeavour to express the common 
feeling of those delegated members, 
'jrtieyhave, indeed, made this decla¬ 
ration in a way entirely proper and 
becoming tu the minutes which were 
framed at that time, and which will 
now be submitted to Your Lord- 
ship and to this Board. They have 
rendered thus a cordial testimony of 
respect, esteem and admiration; of 
regret and aflliction for the loss 
sustained, and of the strong desire 
which is felt, 1 may safely say, by 
every member of this Society, to 
offer a suitable and lasting tribute 
to the memory of One who was so 
highly valued, and is now so much 
lamented. 

Your Committee, iiideedv ap¬ 
proached the subject, as they would 
have gathered round the honored 
bier of him to whom their thoughts 
were directed, if his native land and 
the train and attendance of his near¬ 
est friends had been the scene al. 
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lotted for his funeral obsequies— 
and standing no^ in this rooiii^ 
where I have so often heard him 
lend his voice to our counsels, and 
where he gave the last assurances 
of co-operatiOn with the views of 
the Society, which were conform¬ 
able, in all respects, with his own, 

1 may be permitted, from my own 
experience, to say a word which 
may borrow its excuse from feelings 
which 1 find it difficult, at this mo¬ 
ment, to control. 

It cannot be needful for me 1o 
remind Your Lordship, whose Vigi¬ 
lant attention is never wanting to 
promote the influence, and to aid 
and direct the deliberations of Ibis 
Board, that the Society enjoyed, 
ill an eminent degree, the contidewee 
of the distinguished Prelate, of 
whom 1 now speak, and whose 
image fills my mind. But there 
w'cre those who had still nearer 
opportunities, from habits of fami¬ 
liar intercourse, to learn the senti¬ 
ments and motives which, under 
Providence, induced him to accept 
a charge which could not fail to 
expose him to more than an ordi¬ 
nary measure of the risks and difli- 
culties to which the devoted servant 
of Christ Jesus stands bound iii every 
case. 

There are not many who had 
better opportunities than "I had, on 
the eve of his departure from us, for 
collecting from his own mouth the 
prompt expression of his thoughts. 
There is one who had a closer in¬ 
timacy with him, and deserved it 
more — your excellent Treasurer, 
now present, to whom the public 
owes more than it can ever repay, 
except by continuing to be the ob¬ 
ject of those services' which carry 
with them their own recompense, in 
the benefits which they produce; 
and to him I can appeal, were it 
needful now to put the question, 
whether he has ever witnossed purer 
motives operating in the mind of 
any man, than those which swkyed 
the resolutions of his friend, and de¬ 
termined him to count all thi'ngs 
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little in this life in comparison with 
the charge which was devolved npon 
him. 

I do not pretend to say that there 
have not been those whose zeal may 
have induced them to make more 
violent and extraordinary sacrifices 
in the same cause; but I confess 
that I am not disposed to«i measure 
aeal itself, as it should lead to the 
best degrees of wisdom, virtue, and 
well-doing, by the single standard 
of a voluntary sacrifice. If 1 did, 

I might be led to place the pattern 
of a Loyola above that of him whose 
zeal kept pace at all tiroes with its 
occasions, and prompted him to 
employ the fittest methods foif ac- 
coinplisiiiiig the best designs. 

I have heard him say, in the 
warm effusion of his heart, that he 
had revolved the subject which had 
been placed belore him by the 
wishes of those who, with so much 
jiidgnieiit, selected him for this 
charge, and that having, without 
eagerness of mind, or overweening 
confidence, surveyed the matter on 
all sides, and having lent an ear to 
the call, he thought that it remained 
for him to cast every care behind 
him, and to address himself with an 
humble trust in the good Provi¬ 
dence of Almighty God to the work 
to which he was appointed. 

1 had occasion to see something 
of the course of study in which he 
was then occupied, which was va¬ 
rious in its objects, but directed to 
one end. 1 had often felt the 
power and energy of his comprehen¬ 
sive mind, tlie compass and saga¬ 
city of which have since been so 
fiignally displayed, and I may, I 
hope, be allowed to say, that the 
Church of England, by the care of 
ithose who preside in it, with whose 
.advice and approbation we must all 
feel chnvinced that the new formed 
iPiocese received its first appointed 
Pastor, dbebarged a weighty trust 
nflfh a singular discretion. If the 
jffipMes and Rulers of our Aposto- 
]|mpl Church, and all in her Com- 
l^ion, felt the common wish to 


set the first, pattern of Episcopal 
government in a suitable iiianiier 
ii\ that distant land, which has of 
late years proved a field for the 
display of various talents above 
^post others—if such were the pur¬ 
pose, as indeed it must have been, I 
do not doubt that the voice of those 
whom 1 have now the honor to ad¬ 
dress, will concur with me in de¬ 
claring that the purpose was eflect- 
ed; that the choice was well and 
wisely exercised, and that the con¬ 
sequences have been answerable, 
fulfilling every pledge that bad been 
given, and crowning every hopeful 
e\pectatiori which was raised. 1 am 
quite sure likewise, that we must all 
feel that the resolutions which arc now 
about to be proposed to Your Lord- 
ship and the Board for your adoption 
will mark at once the great impor¬ 
tance of the seat now vacant, and 
will describe the same solicitude 
with reference to its further supply, 
that what has been so happily begun, 
may be as successfully pursued. The 
tribute which is to be rendered to 
the memory of One who so faithfully 
discharged an arduous duty, will 
thus become a source of further 
benefit, whilst it contributes in some 
measure to perpetuate his name, 
until they who share with him in 
their respective stations and in their 
proportion in the service of the 
same Lord, shall enter with him into 
the joy and kingdom of that Lord. 

Upon its being resolved at a sub¬ 
sequent Meeting, that the Arch¬ 
deacon OF London be requested 
to furnish the Society with a 
Copy of the preceding Address, 
and upon such Resolution being 
communicated to him, by the Arch¬ 
bishop OF Canterbury, then 
in the Chair, the ArchdeacoN 
replied in the following terms 

1 cannot feel myself at liberty to 
withhold my compliance where the 
commands of Your Grace and the 
wishes of this Board are signified; 
although 1 must confess, i have 
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since thought on recaiUng what was 
spoken *hy Hie> on a former day, in 
moving the resolutions of the Com¬ 
mittee, tb^t what was said was many 
ways defective. If it hatl any claim 
to attention from the Board, it conkk 
not be for what was generally known 
and felt couceruiug one so excellent; 
but from what I had it in my power 
to state, from Ihc privafe intercourse 
of domestic friendship, in which the 
inclinations of the mind and thoughts 
, appear most readily, and are ex¬ 
pressed without reserve. I can 
never cease to retain the full effect 
of one such conversation; though I 
am well aware that I could not con¬ 
vey to the minds of others, those 
impressions which remain so deeply 
fixed upon my own. 1 could not 
describe the manner, tone, and spi¬ 
rit, with which those spontaneous 
feelings were then marked. They 
will never be eflilced from ray re¬ 
membrance. 

But in one respect, I have had 
occasion, on reflection, to tax my¬ 
self with an omission, when the 
opportunity was offered, which was 
quite unpardonable. My mind was 
so carried away with the deep 
senfie of regret which I felt, and 
which was shared by all around me, 
that 1 omitted what should have 
been ofieretT on the score of conso. 
latioii. , 

It is, then, to the public services 
of that excellent Prelate, so far as 
they have been accomplished, that 
we must look for the grounds of 
consolation. He who put his hand 
to the plough, never once removed 
it, never once looked back unless 
it were for aids and succours from 
this quarter: and we have the satis¬ 
faction to reflect, that they were 
never wanting on the part of this 
Society. The good effects have 
followed. 1 will not detain ¥our 
Grace and the Board further than 
to say, that indeed the services 
effected were worth the life of any 
man, however highly valued, how¬ 
ever dear toothers, and whatever 


under other circumstances, might 
have been the tenu of its duration. 


Although the iiijunction laid by 
the Board is thus fulfilled, and any 
word that can be add<‘d, must want 
that sanc^t>n, and require apology 
as a freedom not commonly per¬ 
mitted, yet in returning this sheet 
to the press, it is impossible to dis¬ 
guise the sense of its inadequacy ; 
and more particularly as no thought 
existed of the Address surviving the 
ueeasion by which it was produced. 

It must now remain for others to 
trace, more ably and distinctly, the 
several stages of that prosperous 
and well tinished course, which took 
its commencement from the bosom 
of this Country, and its central City 
in which the distinguished Prelate, 
the subject of this short address, 
had his early and successful culture, 
and w'hcre he exhibited the first 
earnests of his genius, his great ca¬ 
pacity for every good attuiiiinent, 
and his blameless conduct. 

It will remain for otlu'rs, to trace 
the rising strength of his encieasing 
years and more mature acquire¬ 
ments, to the rank which ho obtained 
in the Church, in whose ministries 
and service every effort of his mind 
and soul was so happily expended. 

It will remain for others, to fol¬ 
low him with an heedful eye to a 
distant and far-severed clime, where 
every generous quality of his culti¬ 
vated mind, and each particular of 
his rich attainments found their full 
scope, and were displayed with such 
large results of .solid benefit and 
permanent esteem. 

It will rt'main for others, to track 
his progress through long leagues 
of travel, both by land and sea, in 
his several visits to remoter parts of 
his extensive Diocese: and to con¬ 
template him in the fixed tx;ene and 
circle of his ettstotnary residence 
and unremitting pains. * 

They will behold him forming, at 
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once, and with the outline and the 
true proportions of a Master’s hand, 
the noble plan of a College which 
may from henceforth be regarded 
as the seed plot of every good and 
profitable plant which may be trained 
and fitted, and set out in the soil 
ill which they ai'e to flourish through 
succeeding generations. .They will 
observe him forming, with equal 
skill and foresight, the Statutes for 
that great Establishment; which 
may thus appear to have sprang up 
almost at the first step placed in 
India by One who was soon to pass 
to an everlasting Mansion, but 
whose temporary labours were thus 
calculated for endurance, even on 
this transitory globe. 

One thing, however, remains yet 
for the mover of the resolutions here 
alluded to; and before this sheet, 
which must not tarry for enlarge¬ 
ment, returns to the hand which 
must give it to the Public, it may 
furnish .some amends for what is 
here defective and inadequate, to 
express an earnest hope, that the 
last transmitted fruits of an enligh. 
tened mind and solid judgment, the 
two concluding Charges delivered 
by ihe Bishop to his Clergy, may 
find a more general circulation, by 
multiplied and niHuerous copies, 
through his native laud. The view 
preseiitc;^ in those exquisite dis¬ 
courses, of the provisions made by 
the great Author of our common 
hope for planting and perpetuating 
his Church, with the steps which 
followed thereupon in the first ages 
of the Christian era, and the pat¬ 
tern there drawn of the sacred bond 
of fellowship and concord; of faith, 
discipline, aud practical ))roficii ncy: 
are calculated, as all his labours 
were, for the general advantage of 
the Christian world, and should 
havecas wide a range. Should this 
suggestion be regarded, and this 
wish be-^ulfilled in any manner, it 
will compensate for defects in what 
is thus given to the public; and will 
establish a more effectual, and a 
6 


thousand fold more precious motni- 
ment to the memory, of this exem¬ 
plary Prelate, than that which is so 
properly projected for him by the 
two Societies, to wh^h, for the 
Jiest reasons, be was so faithfully 
attached—it will also satisfy the 
cordial Spirit of concern, (more 
promptly felt than testified) which 
served at once both to excite, and 
to restrain expressions, which at the 
moment of delivery could not en¬ 
dure the seal of silence, but wliicli 
touched with diffidence a subject 
that surpassed its powers. 

St. Martin’s Vicarage, 

January, 1823 . 

GOVERNMENT GAZETTE 
EXTRAORDINARV. 

Madras , Monday , July 20,1822. 

It is our painful.duty to announce 
the Death of The Right Rev. 
The Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
This lamented event took jilace ou 
Monday the 8th of July; on which 
mournful occasion, tin: following 
Calcutta Government Gazette Ex¬ 
traordinary was published.' 

Fort William, " 
Wednesday, July io, 1822. 

With sentiments of 'the deepest 
concern, the Govern orGkneral 
in Council notifies to* the Public, 
the demise on the night of Monday 
last, of the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

His Excellency in Council 
adverting to the unaffected piety, 
the enlarged benevolence, and the 
acknowledged moderation of the 
late Bishop, conceives that he only 
anticipates the eager and unanimous 
feeling of all classes of the Christian 
Inhabitants of this City, when he 
announces bis desire that every 
practicable degree of respect and 
veneration should be manifested on 
this most distressing occasion, to 
the memory of this excellent and 
lamented Prelate. 
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His IgxcELLEKCY tn Council 
is pleased therefore to rec^uest, that 
the Principal Officers at Goverr#- 
ment, both Civil and Military, will 
attend at the melancholy ceremony 
of the "Bishop's interment, and* 
that every other public demonstra¬ 
tion of attention and respect con¬ 
sistent with ^iie occasion be ob¬ 
served on> the day appointed for the 
Funeral. 

By Command of His Excellency 
The Most Noble 

The Governor General in Council, 
C. Lushington, 
Aetg, Chief Sec. to the Govt. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

At a quarterly meeting of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Coiiimittec* for South Wilts, in 
aid of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, holden 2d. January, 1823. 
The very Reverend the Dean of Sarum 
in the Chair. 

PRESENT. 

Rev. Mr. Humr. 

Rev. Mr. Segos. 

Rev. Dr. Hawes. 

Rev. Mr. Fox. 

Rev. Dr. Evans. 

Tlie consideration of a circular letter 
received fronythc Rev. Anthony Hamilton, 
Secretary to the Society for the Piopaga- 
tion of the Gqspel in Foreign Parts, res¬ 
pecting the formation of a Committee in 
aid of the said Society being re.sumed, 

It was unanimously Resolved : 

** 1st. That the objects of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, have the cordial approba¬ 
tion of this meeting. 


“ 2. Tliat a District Committee be now 
formed, to be called *^The Salisbury Dio- • 
cesan and District Committee for. South 
Wilts, of the Society for the Propagation 
'of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.' For 
making the ol^ects of tlie Society more 
generally known, and for collecting and 
receiving annual suhcriptioiis, and bene¬ 
factions in aid of the same. 

“3. That the business be conducted by 
the president, vice-presidents, secretary, 
treasurer, and assistant-secretaries, pro¬ 
vided they become members of the so¬ 
ciety. 

“ 4. That the quarterly meetings be 
held at the same time with those of the 
diocesan and district committees. 

" 5. That all animal subscriptions be 
considered as commencing January 1st, in 
in every year. 

“ 6. Timt each subscriber of one guinea, 
be furnished with an annual report of the 
society- 

“ 7. That all subscribers to the society 
shall be entitled to be members of the 
committee now formed, without an addi¬ 
tional subscription. 

8 . Tliat the expences attending the 
transacting the business of the committee, 
be deducted out of the subscriptions. 

" 9. That the Clergy within the dis¬ 
trict of South Wilts, be particularly re¬ 
quested to make known, and to promote, 
as much as possible, the objects of the so¬ 
ciety. 

“ 10. That tho resolutions of this meet¬ 
ing be submitted to the inspection of the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, and having 
received his sanction, be. forwarded to the 
secretary, for the purpose of being laid be¬ 
fore the General Board. • 

“ 11. That these resolutions be adver 
tised in the Salisbury Journal. 

“ 12. That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Sartim, for his great and obliging atteation 
to the business of the day. 
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The Ret. J. Jebb, D . D . Archdeacon 
OB Ehey, to the see of LiMERirK. 

Acton, Witiiam, L.L.B. of St John’s Col¬ 
lege,Cambridge, to the rei'lory of Ayott 
St. Lawrence, Herts; patron, Lionel 
Ltdb, Esq. 

Barrow, 3 . M.A to the rectory of Lop- 
ham, Norfolk; patron, (i. II. Bar- 
row, E^q, of Southwell, Nottingham¬ 
shire. 

Barrow, W. LL.D. to the Jivifig of JVortfc 
Winfield, Derbyshire, 

Culvert, T. Norrisian Professor in the 
University of Cambridge, to the IV'or- 
denship of Manchester College; patron, 
THE King. 

Carpenter, J. P. to the vicarage of Cleder, 
Cornwall. 

Darby, J. W. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Wtchlewood, Norfolk; patrons, Mrs. 
Kett and R. Ueber, Esq 

Hodgson, C. II. A7.A. to the rectory of 
Berwick St. Leonard, Wiltshire, willi 
the eliapciry of Sedychill anutiNcd ; pa¬ 
tron, J. Bennett, E-.q. 

Hood, R. J) D to ttie beneliee of Agka- 
hoy, Monaghan, Ireland ; }>atron, IIib 
Excellency the J.uud Lieutenant. 

Lntty, -, to the rectory of DoyiUoii, 

Oloucestershtre; patron, the Luico 
Chancellor. 

Mayo, J. M,A. viear of Ovssaye All 
Saints, Dorset, to the vicarage of Ave- 

- bury, Wi'ts; patron, the Loro Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Molesmorlh, II. to the rectory of St. 
Puny, Corn trail 

lielph, ,f. M.A. Ft How of St Peter’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, to the rectory of Ex¬ 
ford, Somerset; patrons, the Master 
AND Fellow* of i hat Society. 

Royle, J. to the i)er|)et’i:il caranies of 
Wereham and Wrelton, Norfolk; on 
tlie notninaiiun of E. U. Pratt, Ei.sq. 
of liysfon. 

Sinclair, J. to tlic living of Hutton Pa- 
shel, Yorkshire; patron, Karl Fnz- 
VrlLLlAH. 

Stacey, T. to the vicarage of lioath, 
GlamorgansUii e; patroness, the Dow.a- 
GKR Marchioness of Uers. 

Thnrsby, W. M A. to the vicarage of All 
Saints, Northampton ; pal rou, llic 
Lord Bisiioe of Petekboroooii. 

'J’revelgan, (J jim. M.A. to the vicarage 
of Milverton Prima, with the ehapelry 
of Langford Budmlle annexed; patron, 
the Archdeacon of Taunton. 

yVrey, H. B. to the vicarage of Ohehamp- 
toiifjievon. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degree conferred, January 14. 

Bachelor in Divinity. —J. Hal), St. 

Mi^uud Hall, grand compounder, 
Raster* of Art 8,-.>K. Doughty, St. 


Alban Hall; J. Strickland, Merton Col¬ 
lege; C. J. Bishop, St. Mary Hall; J. 
Sankey, St. Edmund Hall; W. Harri¬ 
son, Christ Church. 

Bachelors of Arts.— F. Bryans, St. 
Edmund Hall; incorporated from Tri¬ 
nity College, Dublin. J. Armitstead, Tri¬ 
nity College ; i. , Lavic, Christ Church. 

January 22. 

Bachelor in Civil*- Law.— J. W. 
Knapp, St. John’s College. - 

Masters of Arts — G. F. Thomas, 
TT'orrestt-r College; R. W. Jcif, Oriel 
College ; F. Bryans, St. Edmund Hall; 
J. Wrotlcslcy, Christ Church; II, Du¬ 
rand, Pembroke College. 

Bachelors of Arts— E. Bazalgette, 
Baliol College; 3. Iluyshc, Brass-nose 
College. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

January 18 , 

Tliis being Bachelors f>F Arts com- 
mciicenKMil, llu- Ibllowiiig 2iy gentlemen 
were admitted to that degree: 

lung’s college, -i'Messrs. Chapman, 
Iliiiiie, Maturin . U 

Ttinily college. —Messrs. Airy, Allan, 
Andnsw, Boileaii, Buckle, Childers, Clu- 
ridge, Dritikwaler, Kgremont, Field, 
ILuibury, Head, How Id I, llilf, Kemp- 
son, Lloyd, McnleillijMdboUl, Moultrie, 
3lyers, Parke, Paynter, Pearson, Pecne, 
Pdil, Phelps, Place, Rciinel, Rickatts, 
Romilly,Ilotlinjan, Saridy.s, Speer, Strutt, 
J. Siiinner, Sutclille, Tate, Torri'aiio, 
Upton, Winning, Wriglitson, VVyndliain, 
Yorke.. 43 

St. .John’s college. — iviessrs. Arinit- 
stead, Baiiibridge, Barber, Barringer, 
Barson, Uircli, Birkelt, Bund, Utiultbee, 
Bright, Bryan, S. Browne, Cano, Clay, 
(Mive, Collins, Collyer, Coojier, Crick, 
Fowlis, Franklyti, Glover, Gray, Hamil¬ 
ton,Hark ness,Harvey, Hay mes, Moll way. 
Hooper, Houlditcli, Howarlb, Ibbetson, 
Jackson, Jufl'rys, Jones, Lane, Lutwidge, 
Mason, Muiide, May, Milner, Nuns, 
Pearse, PilUuaii, Pruen, Scott, Sealy, 
Serjeant, Skiltuii, ¥. G. Smith, C. A. J. 
Simlh, Stephenson, Stewart, Welsby, 
Wharton, White, Wilkinson, Willy, Wil¬ 
son .59 

St. Peter’s college. —Messrs. Barton, 
Fisher, Hodgson, Montgomery, Osborn, 
Palnksr, Whitehurst, Williams. 8 

Clare hall. —Messrs. Backhouse, Chaj • 
lin, Dudley, Firinin, Fosbrooke, Pixell, 
Piiniiett, Semple, Wing. 9 

Petnhroke kail. —Messrs. Blake, Brind- 
ly, Carlyon, Cheales, Currie, Doughty, 
Jordan, Simpson, Williams. 9 
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Caiu$ college. —Messrs.* Ayro, Bnau- 
derk, Barton, Coflin, Gray, Herriiia;, 
Lewis, Salmon. ^8 

Corpus Chjristi college. —Messrs. Beevor, 
Brett, ChesniiU, Dicken, Oav, Gillham, 
Jeckeil, Leapuigwell, Mack, Marsh, 
Moxon, Stewart. Is 

HueeH's college — Messrs. Clowes, Gur¬ 
ney, Marshall, Mason, Movcrlev, Mudge, 
Nicholls, Piper, Sandys, Wehslor.... 10 

Catharine hall —Messrs. Green, Hiid- 
yard, Kniglit, Poole, Kichardson, llusby, 
Serjeantson, Taylor, E. Wilson, T. Wil¬ 
son... 

Jtsus college. —Messrs. Bedell, Beevor, 

Carlcss, Maude. 4 

Christ college.—Messrs. Barker, Coles, 
Cubitt, Dod, Doringtoii, Foxlon, Goggs, 
Ilallen, lleigliani, Kerrich, King, May- 
son, Miller, ()xendon. Palling, Pockling- 

tou, Russel, Stoddart. 18 

Magdalen college. —Messrs. Bagsliaw, 
Ilieks, Maddy, Waring. 4 

Emanuel aollegc, —Me.ssrs. Blakiston, 
Cory, Dwarris, Foley, Gore, Harper, 
Hopkins, Osborne, Pigots, Thorold, 

Wilson.•. n 

Sidney Sussct college. —Mcs.srs. Heig- 

ham, Hinc, Johnson. 3 

Downing college. — Messrs. Gordon, 
Parker... 2 

The following gentleman obtained aca¬ 
demical honors on the above occasion; 

WHANotEiis. — Ds. Airy, Trinity col¬ 
lege ; JcU’reys and Mason, St. John’s 
colkge; Drinkwalcr and Myers, Trinity 
college ; Foley, Emnnvcl college ; Fisher, 
Peterhouse college; Haun’lton, St John’s 
college ,• Bu#kle and Field, Trimly col¬ 
lege ; llud^son, Pelci lio-iise eollege ; Ste¬ 
phenson, 'tit» John’s college; PunnelL, 
Clare hall; Siitclifle, Trinity college ; 
Clowes, Queen’s college ; Winning, 7 Vj- 
nitg college; Rusby, I'alhnrine hall; 
Sandys, tween’s college; Currie, Peuh- 
broke hall ; Brett, Corpus Chrisli college; 
Cooper, Si. John’s college ; Kempson, 
’Trinity college; ASariug, Magdalen col¬ 
lege ; Beauclerk, Cams college; Mar¬ 
shall, Queen’s college; Wharton, St. 
John’s college. 

SxNiOR Optimes. — Ds. Cory, Ema¬ 
nuel college; Nunns, llowarth, Lut- 
widge, Burkitt, and Crick, St. John’s 
college; Kerrich, Miller, and Cubitt, 
Christ College j Childers, Trimly college; 
Ayre, Cains college; yildyard, Catharine 
hall; Russel, Christ College; Bainbridge, 
St.John’s college; Payuter, Trinity col¬ 
lege ; Wilson, St. John’s college; Uer- 
ring,Coius college; Green andTaylor,Ca¬ 
tharine hall; CarlyoD, Pembroke college; 
Place,Trinity college; Wclsby and Bryan, 


St. John’s college ; Petit, Trinity college ; 
Serjeant, St, John’s college. 

JuNioB Optimes — Ds, Wilson, Ca¬ 
tharine hall; Stoddart, Christ Church; 

• Cane, St. John’s college ; Blako, Pembroke 
college; Backhouse* and Daniel, Clare 
hall; Rothman atid Mentcith, Trinity 
college; Milner, St .John’s college; Hinc, 
Sidney Snsse.v college ; Birch, .S'f. John’s 
college; Leapingwcll, Corpus Chrtsti col¬ 
lege; Barber, May and Boiillbce, St. 
John’s college ; Boileau, Trinity college. 

Degrees conferred, January 24, 

Masters OF Arts. —T. Airey and F- 
D. Lcmprierc, Trinity college. 

Bachelors op Arts — J. Sumner, 
Trinity college; A. Fielding, Corpus 
Christi college. 

December 30.—The rev. T. S. Hughes, 

B. D., fellow of Emanuel college, was 
elected Christian, Advocate in the room 
of the rev. J. Lonsdale, of King’s college. 

The rev. J. C Franks, M.A. of Trinity 
college, was elected Hulsean Lecturer for 
the year cn.suing, in the room of the rev. 

C. Benson, M A. 

The prize for the Hulsean Essay for 
1822 has been adjudged to Mr.C. Austin, 
of Jesus eollcye. Subject—T/te Argu¬ 
ment for the genuineness of the. Sacred 
Volume as generally received by Chris- 
t lans. 

The subject of the Hulsean Essay for 
the present year is— 7'he fi’atnre and Ad¬ 
vantage oj' the influence of the Holy 
Sjitnl. 

The subject of I he Seatonian prize 
poem lor the jire.senl year is Cornelius. 

'Tgriehitt’s Hchien' .'■'chotarship .—The 
exaiiiinatinn for a scholarshifi on this 
foundation will eonimniue on Wednes¬ 
day the 7th of May nevt. 

The subjects for Sir W. Browne’s 
Medals for the jirescut year are— 

Creek Ode .—In Uhitum Viri admoduDi 
Reverendi Doetissimiqiie Thom.«: Fan- 
SHAWB Mivuleton, Kpiscopi Calcut- 
tensis. 

Latin Ode .—AfrieaiiiCatenis Devincti. 

Greek Epigram.—’Edv pc ijnXopaStye 
tag rroXopahiti. 

Latin Epigran.— Og gnvyn rrdXtp pa- 
j^ijatrai. 

In conformity with the regtdations 
passed by the Senate, March 13, 1822, 
the Vice Chancellor, the rpgius Pro¬ 
fessors ofDivinity,Law, andPhysic, and 
the Public Orator, have given notice, that 
the following will bt , the subjects of 
examination in the iati! week of the Lent 
Term, 1824. 

K 3 
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1. The Gospel according^ to St. Lnko. 

2. Paley's Evidences of Christianity. 

3. The two first hooks of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. 

4. Cicoro’s Oration for Milo. 

The rev. W. Trollope, of Pemhroit 
eollepe, has been elected to the third 
classical mastership of Chriat’s Hospital. 

ORDINATIONS. 

«■ 

December 22. 

In the cathedral of Chesler, by the 
Lord Bishop of Cbc.stcr. 

iDE&eoiiiB.—11. Parkinson, Ji.A. St. 
John’s college, and £. Hutchins, B.A. 
Corpus Christi college, CamhrnUjc; Jt. 
8 neyd, B A. Brasenose college, and F. \V. 
Hope, h.A. Christ Church, Oxford , T. 
O. Parr, B.A. St. John’s college, and C. 
J. Heathcote, M.A. Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge i D. Turner, O. Whitlock, It. 
Walker, T. Culbeck, J. Uushton, S. 
Birkett, J. Bowmau, A. W. Causton, J. 
Robson, and J. Cui'wen. 

pRiEHTa.—Q. E. Larden, M.A. Brate- 
nase college, Oxford; It. Fallowfield, 
B.A. Pembroke college, B. Guest, B.A. 
Trinity college, andE. W. Oldacres,B.A. 
Clare hall, Cambridge ; J. Uanbury, B.A. 
Christ Church, and II. P. Jestuii, B.A. 
Worcester college, Oxford; W. £11« ood, 
J. R. F. Meek.W.WhitworUi, J. Brockle- 
bank, W. P. Kinir, W. Wilson, J. G. 
Elleray, S. J. C. Adamson, J. Brindle, 
and W. Coward. 

By the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Deacons. —W. II. Dickinson, Christ 
rollegc, Cambridge; J. A. Prowse, Mag¬ 
dalen halt, Oxford; J. T. Hinds, B.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge; P. French, 
B.A. Quel’s college, and H. B. Faulkner, 
M.A. Brasenose college, Oxford. 

By Leltlers Dismissory from the Lord 
Bishop of Landaff. 

G. W, Gabb, D. Davies, F. Tayuton, 
and £. Thomas. 

Priests.— The hon. J. Thynne, M.A. 
St. John’s college, Cambridge; H. Crowe, 
M.A. Wadham college, Oxford; J. S. 
Stockwell,Literate ; G.P, Cleather, B.A. 
Exeter college, R, Y. Keays, B.A. Brase- 
nose college, A. Cli.S8old, M.A. Exeter 
college, and W. W. Phelps, M.A. Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford; J. A. Roberts, 
B.A. King’s college, and W. Pliicknett, 
B.A. At. John's college, Cambridge ; W. 
Burkitt, B.A. St. Edmund’s hall, Oxford ; 
J, M. Arnold, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge^ T. Klyne, B.A. St. Edmund’s 
hjill, Oxford. 

' Decemhtr 29. 

By the I/ord Bishop of Peterborough 
it tie ealbedral churtb of Peterborough. 
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Deacons. —The bon. G. Spencer, M. A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; A.*W, Gre¬ 
gory, R./I. J. Wetherall, B.A. Brasenose 
college, H. Gibbs, B.A. Lincoln college, 
and T. Pearson, B.A. Queen’s college, 
Oxford ; J. H. Steward, B.A. Trinity 
college, and D. G. Norris, Christ college, 
Cambridge. 

ESSEX. 

Married —The rev. II. Earle, of High 
Ongar, to Charlotte, elifest daughter of 
the rev. Janies Sperling, viccFr of Great 
Maplestead and rector of Lammarsh. 

Married.—The rev. H. Lacey, of Plais- 
torc, lo Miss S. Sing. • 

Died,—The rev. E. Balme, vicar of 
Finchingfield. 

Died.—The rev. W. Harby, B.D. rec¬ 
tor of Much Leighs. 

Died.—The rev. J. Stoney, vicar of 
tlie united parishes of Thorp, Kirby, and 
Walton, within the Soken. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married —At Sturmmster Newton, the 
rev. G. D. Davis, to Miss if. Dasliwood. 

G LO UCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Brulol, the rev. P. II. 
W^illon, lo Miss King. 

Died.—At Clifton, the rev. J. Olive, 
late minister of St. Paul’s, Bristol ; who 
finding himself unequal to the high du¬ 
ties of his sacred jirofcssion, conscien¬ 
tiously resigned the living some mouths 
since. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Died.—At Newton Valence, the rew. R, 
Y. White, B D. fellow of Magdaleu Col¬ 
ley e, Oxford. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.—The Rev. J. A- Coombs, of 
Manchester, to Miss £. Wilson. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.—At Boston, the rev. R. Coning- 
ton, M.A. to Miss J. Thirkill. 

Died.—^The rev. J. Needham, rector 
of Owmby, 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At Hackney, the rev. W. 
Johnson, to Miss M. Tabrum. 

NORFOLK. 

Died.—The rev. J. Mileham, rector of 
Mileham , 

SHROfPSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. John Eyton, A.M. 
vicar of Wellington and rector at Lyton. 

OXFORD. 

Married.—At Cvlham, A. T. Gilbert, 
D.D. principal of Brasenose, Colleys, to 
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Mary Ann, only daugbtci of the rev. R. 
iVintle, bf Culhflm. 

Died_At the advanced ago of 98 

years, the rev. F. Rowden, B.D. prebin¬ 
dary of Smrum, and rector of Cuxham^ 
and Jbstone. 

’ SOMERSETSHIRE. * 

Married.— The rev. F. Kilvert, of 
Bath, to Miss De Chievre. 

Married.—At Crewherne, the rev. J. 
Allen, M.A. to’Miss R. Clarke. 

Married.—At Bathjord Church, the 
rev. H. Middleton, to Miss C. Abdy. 

Died.—At Bath, the rev. S. Smith, 
aged 71, rector of Stanton St. Sumlm, 
and of [larrush, Wilte. 

Died.—At Bath, in hia SSd year, the 
rev. D. Jones. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.—Aged 82, the rev. II. Kncvetl, 
40 years vicar of the parish of Stad- 
brooke. 

SURREY. 

Married.—‘\t CamheriveU, the rev. T. 
H. Walpole, to Miss S. Merriton. 

Married.—At C^pham, the rev. E. 


Horne, ot Stanstead, Suise.t, to Miss M. 
A. Thomas. 

SU^EX. 

Married.—The rev. H. R. Sard, rector 
of Balcombe, to Miss J. Booth. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. T. Blyth, of 
Knowle, to Miss M. Ellis. 

Marrici.—At Coventry, the rev. J. Si- 
broe, to Miss C. Guest. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died.—At Stourhead, the rev. J. 
Offer. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died.—The hon. and rev. J. A. Coch¬ 
rane, rector of Manjield, Yorkshire, and 
of Long Horsley, Northumberland, 

WALES. 

Died.—The rev. M. Monkhouso, of 
Jtoajff' Court, near Cardiff, Glamorgan¬ 
shire. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.—At Edinburgh, the rev. J. 
Hunter, M.A. to Miss D. Richardson. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


niVINITT. 

Select Sermons of the Right Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Wilson,, D.I). Bishop of Sodor and 
Man: abridged, and rendered in a fami¬ 
liar, but le^ colloquial Style. By the 
Rev. Edwatd Atkyiis Bray, B.D. F.A.S. 
Vicar of Tavistock. 12ino. 4s. 

The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
proved by the evident Completion of 
many veiy important Prophecies. By 
the Rev. T. Wilkinson, B.D, Rector of 
Biilvan, Essex. 8vo. 6s. 

Patronage of the Church of England 
concisely considered, in reference to Na¬ 
tional Reformation and Improvement, to 
the Permanence of our Ecclesiastical 
Establishments; and to its Influence on 
the Pastoral Charge and Clerical Cha¬ 
racter. In a Letter to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Liverpool, |k.G. &c. By 
R. Yates, D.D. F.S.A. Chaplain to bis 
Majesty’s Royal Hospital, Chelsea; Rec¬ 
tor of Ashen; and alternate Preacher to 
the Philanthropic Society. 8vo. .5s. 

A Vindication of a Respectful Letter 


to the Earl of Liverpool, &.r. re-establish¬ 
ing in all the material Pai ticniars, the 
Facts which have been impugned. By the 
Author of the said Letter. 8v^. Bd. 

A Defence of tiie Established Church, 
from the Categories in tlic Tail of the 
New Comet, called the “ Council of Ten,” 
that has arisen upon the Land ; from the 
Ignis Fatuus of a “ Northern Incum¬ 
bent i” from the Aurora Borealis of the 
“ Edinburgh Review ;”aiid from a Pamph¬ 
let, entitled, “ Episcopal Innovation,” &c. 
all against the Bishop of Peterborough; 
and also, from the Rays of Criticism 
darted upon the Bishop of London by one 
of the same great Lights, which reflect 
upon itself with perfect Elasticity. By 
Alma Lux. 8vo. 3s. 

An Advent Sermon against Mochm In¬ 
fidels ; and an Appeal for the People of 
Ireland, during the late Famine. By the 
Hon. and Rev. E. J. Turuonj-, M.A. of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 8vo. 2s, 

Remonstrance, addressed to the Sup- 
porfere of the British and Foreiga Bible 
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Society, on tlie System of Visitation, as 
iiitroiliiced by their Dhlnet Committees; 
ami an eaincsl Appeal to llio<e Members 
who are professedly attached to the 
Ctiurcii of England, 8vo. Is. Od. 

MfDICir,. 

^ An Inaitgnral Lecture on the Sindy of 
Cheimstiy, read at the Ashmolean Mu- 
Rfiim, Nov. !?, By C. Danbeiiy, 

M D. F.R.S. M G.S, Pr(/fess«r of Che¬ 
mistry, and I’eilow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches and 
Memoirs; collected by L.-ctitia-Matilda 
Hawkins, With a Silhouette of Sir John 
Hawkins, and a View of Twickenham. 
Voi. I. Ovo. 98. 

HISTORY. 

Rivington’s Annual Register ; or a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature, of 
the Year 1798. 8vo. 11. 


The Drnid's Song : a Cliristmas Appeal 
to niy Country against Iiiiidcl Writers. 


By the Hon. amlRev. E. J.TiiPiioijr, M. A, 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxfoid.' 4to. 2.s. 

^iray’s Elegy, tianslated into Latin 
Verse, including the Aiitl.or’s rejected 
.Stanzas, together with Dr. Edward's addi¬ 
tional Lines. By B. D. Hickie. 8vo. Is. 

''Slianiiock Leaves; or the Wicklow Ex¬ 
cursion : with Notes, &c. 3s. 6d. 

MISCEI.LANIKS, 

Pala?oromaica, or Historical and Philo¬ 
sophical Disipiisitions : enqiiiiiifg whether 
the Hellenistic Style is not Lalin-Oreek? 
Whether the many new Words in the 
Elzevir Greek Testament are not formed 
from the Latin ? And whether the Hy¬ 
pothesis, that the Greek Text of maiijr 
Manuscripts of the New Testament is a 
Translation or Re-tran.sIdtion from the 
Latin, seems not to elucidate nnmerons 
I’assages: to account for the different 
Herensions : and to ex|ildiii many Pheno¬ 
mena hitherto inexplicable to Biblical 
Critics i* 8 VO. 16s. 

Tlie Hermit of Dumpton Cave; or De- 
votedness to God, and Usefulness to Mao, 
exemplified in the o’d Age of Josepli 
Crooiiie Petit, of Dumpton, near Rami- 
gate. l2mo. 


LITEIIAIIY INTELLIGENCE. 


'I'be Rev. T. Priicn, basin tlic l*ress, A 
Srriptuidl, Analogiial, and Popular View 
of tlie Chnrcli of tlie Living God ; its 
Ministry aijd Service, under both the Jew¬ 
ish and Clirblian Dispensariuns. 

A Seiies of Letters on the M.mners, 
Amusements, and Liteiatiire of England, 
will shortly be published, from the Original 
Manuscripts of Count Victoire de Sohgny. 

Mr. Shentfe is pieparmg for publica¬ 
tion, Piactical Christianity illustrated by 
Biblical Examples; also by Reflections 
upon some of the Principal Parts of tlic 
Holy Scriptures. In two octavo Volumes. 


A new Poem, entitled A .Sahliath among 
the Mountains, is nearly icady for publi¬ 
cation. 

Shortly will be pnblislied, Collections 
and Recollections; or,Histoiicid, Biogra- 
phicid, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes, \c. 
fioin various .Soiirees; witii occasional 
Remarks ; by John Stewart, Esq. 

The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
with copious Notes; by the Rev. .1. Bos- 
wortli, M.A. will appear m a few Davs. 

Memoirs of the late William I Lii ley, Esrj. 
written by himself, are prepaiiiig for pub¬ 
lication. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 

Th? County Meetings recently held setshire, and Yorkshire, maybe con- 
in Norfolk, Herefordshire) Sower- sidered as a prelude to the parlia- 
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mentarjr campaign wWch is to open ed for open and deadly war. If 
on the' fourtti of February,—and the opposition ar« sincere in their 
they acquaint us with part of the professed conversion to the principles 
plan to be adopted by the members of Horne Tooke and Burdett, they 
in opposition. The Whigs have de- may be expected to advocate them 
dared for a Reform in the House (fr with warmth. Ministerial men will 
Commons; and the support of that not be inclined to offer a hesitating 
measure as a shie qua non, will be resistance to schemes which they 
the novelty ,of the next Session, consider as big with ruin. And neu- 
How far, it may tend to strengthen trals, (not to say trimmers) will be 
the Outs, or to embarrass the Ins, is laughed at from both sides, if they 
a question upon which few men can refuse to vote decidedly upon the 
make up their minds. That it will all-important question. We take it 
enliven Parliamentary debates, and for granted, therefore, that the na- 
quicken i)arty-fcelings, are facts re- tion is on the eve of a vc'ry violent 
sjiceting which there can be no struggle. Both parties are contend- 
jloubt. ing for what they believe to be the 

From the conclusion of a general constitution of their country. On 
peace, to the end of the year 182ii, one side we may expect to sec the 
the (picstlons which occupied the eagerness of assailants, and the vio- 
greatest sljare of Parliamentary at- lence of new, and not unsuspected, 
tention, were not questions of prin- converts. On the other there will 
ciple, but of detail. The opposition be the steadiness of those who fight 
within doors did Hot require a change for their hearths and their altars; 
of plans, but maintained that the but it is to be feared, there will be 
reductions and repeals were not car- the inactivity of occupiers of a fer¬ 
ried far enough. The ministry ad- tress, deemed impregnable, of men 
mitted the truth of their opponents’ who confide entirely in the strength 
premises, but denied the accuracy, of the citadel, and undervalue the 
and resisted the application of their exertions, and vigilance of the gar- 
inferences. Out of doors, it is true, rison. 

a different system was pursued, un- In the hope of averting this dan¬ 
der the auspices of Thistlewood and gcr, we proceed to point out the 
Hunt. Byt these worthies received manoeuvre practised at the York- 
little direct encouragement] from shire county meeting. It jvill shew, 
the Whigsj Men of education and that the new confederates (the Holy 
property, among all parties, saw the Alliance of Reform) are resolved to 
necessity of discountenancing mca- stick at nothing. The great per- 
surcs which threatened to terminate formers on that bustling stage, were 
in a helium servile. The only real Mr. Walter Favtkes and Lord Mil- 
contest, carried on for the last six ton: the one a veteran advocate of 
years, was, that between the Radi- Parliamentary Reform, the other, 
cals and the rest of the community— heir to half-a-score of Rotten Bo- 
disputes and differences of opinion roughs, by whose assistance he has 
separated the Tory from the Whig— obtained the rank of an opposition 
bat they have not been opposed to leader. But the opposition also con- 
one another, as enemies, since the sists of gentlemen, who have more 
downfall of Buonaparte. talk, and fewer towns than* Lords 

We conceive, fhat the co&lition Fitzwilliam and Milton; and the 
between the Whigs and the Refor- talkers think it hard, that the towns- 
niers will put an end to this arnica- men should have every thing their 
ble state; and the armed truce of own way. Sir James Mackintosh 
preceding years will be exchang- and Mr. Brougham find it hardly 
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worth dieir while to be the gagged 
ahd unpaid representatives of their 
noble constituents. And the Peers, 
by whom they are returned to Par¬ 
liament, perceive, that these gentle¬ 
men will obtain seats for populous 
boroughs, and set up on their own 
bottom, if they are not permitted to 
do as they please. The oitly check 
by which mey have been hitherto 
restrained is gone. It is in vain to 
say, you shall not come unto office, 
when the victory declares for us: 
because the natural and easy answer 
is, When will that be 1 There is 
less chance than ever of seeing 
Whigs in power as Whigs, and their 
union with the Reformers is a proof 
that they are cognizant of the fact. 
What are the Whigs to do ? Unwil¬ 
ling to lose the great men who make 
speeches for them, the Dukes of 
Devonshire and Bedford, and the 
Earls Fitzwilliam and Grosvenor, 
are constrained to shake hands with 
Sir Francis ; and the Howards, and 
Russells, and Cavendishes, and 
Wentworths, profess themselves 
ready to surrender their immode¬ 
rate share of borough influence, in 
order to flatter Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Brougham. 

The Yorkshire Meeting was the 
marriage-ceremony, and Mr. F'awkes 
and Lor^ Milton were proxies for 
the bridegroom and the bride. The 


only ceremonjr neglected w?ts that 
of reading the settlement; and the 
only reason for the Omission, was 
.the non-existence of the deed. Mr. 
Fawkes alluded slightly to the prac¬ 
tice upon such occasions, but neg¬ 
lected to assign his motives for 
changing it. The real motive was, 
that after a very long correspon¬ 
dence, the mediators cculd not 
agree. No plan was produced, be¬ 
cause none could be devised—to 
which both sides were willing to 
assent. And knowing this fact; 
knowing, that their views are dia¬ 
metrically opposite, they have the 
modesty to harangue a public as¬ 
sembly, and excite them to petition 
in general terms^ for what the ora¬ 
tors themselves are resolved to op¬ 
pose, as soon as it assume*^ the shape 
of a definite proposition. 

If this be not enough to shew the 
temper in which ^rliamentary Re¬ 
form will be advocated by the Radi¬ 
cal-Whigs, it is useless to labour 
the point. Half of them, the more 
respectable half, are not in earnest. 
They talk of reform, but they think 
of power and of place. The other 
half are in earnest, (to the credit of 
their integrity, if not of their under¬ 
standing) and they will be foiled as 
they were at Norwich hy Cobbett 
and the blackguards, as often as 
they venture upon an encounter. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Nm-Calvinist will perceive that we have attended to bis suggestiem. 
The hintt of S, T. B, shall not be forgotten. 

Bec^^tero Blastidcs ^ C. E. Sm f JPaulmuSp Cantahm / S* jP. B* / jB.D. / 
Bunehmensis; C. L.; and W, X, Y. have" been received, and are under 
consideration. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON MAN’S ACCOUNTAULENESS. 

Hum. xii. 6. 

“ Havina; then gifu diHeiing according 
to the grace that in given to us.” 

• 

It is of tlie utmost importance to 
the advancement of our spiritiiat in¬ 
terests, that we 'Should have a right 
conception of ourselves and oiir 
present condition. If we regard 
ourselves as creatures bom only for 
this world, we shall be led to mind 
only ihe things of this world. If we 
consider ourselves as accountable to 
no future judgment, we shall become 
careless of our moral conduct: and 
if we look on ourselves as indebted 
for w'liat ^e possess, solely to our¬ 
selves—to our own forethought in 
preventing, our own wisdom in de¬ 
vising, end our own strength in 
executing—we shall be apt to think 
more highly of ourselves than we 
ought to think, and carry ourselves 
insolently towards our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, and negligently towards 
that God " in whom we live and 
move, and have our being.” To 
these errors, so flagrant, and (would 
that by our conduct we did not give 
ground for saying,) so common, the 
words of the Apostle plainly offer a 
seasonable corre<;tion. Witlf him, 
all that we have is a gift; and by 
calling it a gift, he directly refers 
us to some other Being, higher than 
ourselves, from whom we must have 
received it. He reminds us of our 
own insiifliciency, that stands so 

.Remembranobb. No. 51. 


much in need of the divine bounty; 
of the value of what we have, as 
coming from the hands of lufinite 
Wisdom and Goodness; of the gra¬ 
cious piirpoL-e for which it must be 
intended; and, consequently, of the 
responsibility that attaches to us to 
value the gifts of God as they de¬ 
serve, and employ them to the ut¬ 
most of our power in such a manner 
as shall best suit with and advance 
the purpose for which they were 
given,—plainly intimating to us 
withal, that their great and al¬ 
mighty Giver will expect this at 
our bauds, and will reward or pu¬ 
nish us according to ihe use or mis¬ 
use that we have made of them. 
The instances which the Apostle 
brings, to establish his general posi¬ 
tion, arc for the most part indeed of¬ 
ficial ; that is, they respect certain 
offices existing during the times of 
the infant Church, adapted to its ne¬ 
cessities, and supported by miracu¬ 
lous powers ; and it is these several 
powers by which the oflices were 
respectively discharged, that the 
Apostle first specifies among the 
number of the alleged gifts, derived 
immediately from that Holy Spirit 
“ that divideth to every man seve¬ 
rally as he, will.” And had the^pos- 
tle stopt with these, or had his de¬ 
claration in the preceding verses 
been less general, we sAould have 
had some difficulty in deducing from 
the Text any thing like a universal 
position applicable to ourselves, 
whatever we might have done from 
S 
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other Scriptures: but when we find 
him following up his admonitions 
to the.Prophets, and Ministers, and 
Teachers, and Exhorters, with rules 
so common and capable of such 
universal application, as these, ** he 
that giveth, let him do it with sim¬ 
plicity ; he that ruleth, with dili¬ 
gence ; and he that shewetu mercy, 
with cheerfulness”—and prefacing 
these with this general address, 
*' 1 say to every man that is among 
you not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but 
to think soberly according as God 
has dealt to every man the measure 
of faith”—there can be no hesitation 
in concluding, that however St. Paul 
might instance the truth of what he 
had asserted in the more apparent 
and incontrovertible cases of mira¬ 
culous powers then largely poured 
out on the infant Church, yet that 
he regarded this truth as of general 
concern, to be applied universally, 
though instanced only particularly— 
that he looked on all men as objects 
of the divine bounty—as “ having 
gifts”—incapable of doing without 
them, and necessarily dependent on 
God, and accountable to God, for 
them : that the view which he took 
of human nature in general, and our 
present condition, was tliis—that 
owing to the Fall, we are so reduced 
ill strength, and so corrupted in 
will, that we stand in momentary 
need of the divine assistance; that 
we not only receive primarily from 
God our souls and bodies with all 
the powers still annexed to these, 
and are preserved in the exercise of 
them by his watchful and over-ruling 
providence, but that we have been 
redeemed from the dominion and 
penalty of sin by the atunit^ death 
of his beloved Son, and t^t this 
redemption is the gift of Gud; that 
we h^ve been regenerated by his 
Spirit, and arc daily renewed by the 
same, and owe all the graces in 
which as Christians we are called 
updn to abound, to his preventing 
co-operating influences, and 
|>|^t this regeneration, this renewal. 


these influences are the gjfts of 
God; that we are continually blest 
in-- all our undertakings, whether 
spiritual or temporal, if 4he latter 
only be Just and righteous, and 
provided for in a thousand ways be¬ 
yond our own foresight or contriv¬ 
ing by God’s merciful care that 
“ niaketh all things work together 
for good to them that loye him,*' 
and walk in his commandments; 
ami, lastly, that we are encou¬ 
raged to persevere in a course of 
universal, steady, and sincere obe¬ 
dience by the promise of an ever¬ 
lasting life after this, which no man 
could either have gained or de¬ 
served of himself, but which is yet 
freely offered by God to such, as do 
so persevere, for the sake of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In other )vords, and 
more briefly, that we stami indebted 
to God for every thing that we are 
wont to consider a^ a blessing, whe¬ 
ther as regards this life or the next. 
We have indeed powers of our own, 
but they are weak. We have fore¬ 
sight, but it is short, and liable to 
be intercepted by a thousand acci¬ 
dents. We have reason, but it is 
often biassed by the will, aud led to 
approve or ineffectually condemn 
what it knows to be wrong. As to 
any effectual purpose of good, we 
may be said, in the Just and expres¬ 
sive language of Scripture, to be 
“ nothing of ourselves we cannot 

stand by ourselves; nor depend on 
ourselves; “ our sufliciency is of 
God’* alone—a sufficiency plainly 
exhibited, and therefore instanced 
by the Apostle in the discharge of 
the official duties of theearly Church; 
a sufliciency no less really afl'oided, 
nor less thankfully acknowledged 
now by every private Christian in 
bis spiritual capacity; a sufficiency 
that extends even to our temporal 
matters, and enables him that duly 
relieth on the providential bounty of 
God, to succeed in all that he put- 
teth bis hand unto, *‘ Every good 
and perfect gift,” saith St. James, 
“ cometh down from the Father of 
lights.” 
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If this view then* be correct, 
and by a reference to other Scrip, 
tures we shall presently see that 
it is, I know nothing more com¬ 
fortable and happy on the one hand, 
nor mom alarming on the other, thail 
the condition of the Christian; for 
we are plainly receiving every mo¬ 
ment of our lives blessings from the 
hand of <pod,* and yet blessings for 
which we must account. We can¬ 
not live but through <jod's prcserva- 
• tion; but we are plainly preserved, 
that W'e may live (o a good pur. 
pose. We cannot move securely,' 
but under his providence; but he 
watches over us, only that we may 
move in the path of our respective 
duties. We have been redeemed 
from the power of sin ; but with this 
intent that we may no longer submit 
ourselves to the dominiuu of it. 
We have been regenerated by God's 
Spirit; hut witli»this view that we 
may henceforward live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this pre¬ 
sent world. We are promised the 
kingdom of heaven hereafter; but 
to this end that wc may set our 
affections on things above now, and 
be heavenly in all our thoughts and 
words and deeds. Our life is but a 
collection of blessings, unspeakably 
great, and not to be numbered; jet 
blessings, *for every one of which 
we must ijccount. God sends us 
into this world, as into a state of 
probation: he gives us every thing 
within and without fitted to make 
us happy in it, and to enable us to 
discharge the duties of it; and ac¬ 
cording to our discharge of these, 
he graciously pledges himself for 
the sake of his dear Son to reward 
us everlastingly hereafter. “ He 
opeueth his hand, and fillcth all 
things living with plenteousness:” 
be soweth the seed, and patiently 
awaits the harvest. The Med is 
all his blessings *of nature and of 
grace: we are the soil on which 
it is sown. Nothing has been 
omitted on the part of God to make 
the seed spring up; and all that 
remains is for the soil itself, i. e. 


Accountabieness. 

our own hearts, to prove kindly; 
for God forces nq man. Our own 
hearts must be disposed to receive 
the seed—and to this disposition 
God’s Holy Spirit is continually urg¬ 
ing us, and to suffer it to spring up 
within us, and bring forth its ap¬ 
pointed fruit; and then every gift, 
that we have, will prove, what it was 
intended to he, a blessing that ** hath 
the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” 

Thus then it stands with us :—as 
Christians, more especially, we are 
placed in a state full of mercies, 
hut full of duties attached to these 
mercies. We are daily receiving the 
former; we must labour to perform 
the latter. Wc have no alternative. 
The cross is on our foreheads; we 
have taken the name of Christ; we 
have tasted of the riches of God’s 
love. The gift is even now in our 
hands, and we must rctorn it here¬ 
after with interest. As reasonable 
beings, we could never have refused 
the gift without forfeiting our claim 
to be such; and having received it, 
and together with it the promise of 
assistance to use it aright, how can 
we be otherwise than accountable 
for its use! Look for the confirma¬ 
tion of this to the Parable of the ten 
talents. The ” Nobleman’' that 
" went into a far country to receive 
fur himself a kingdom, aird return,” 
is Christ; and “ his servants” are 
ourselves. The “ talents'* that he 
delivered to them are, the spiritual 
graces and means of grace bestowed 
on every Christian. And with what 
charge were they bestowed ? Were 
they given neither to be improved 
nor returned? Did no responsibility 
attach to the gift? “ Occupy,” says 
he, “ till 1 come.” In other words, 
and to apply it directly to ourselves, 
make the most of this spiritual 
grace; improve it by diligett care 
and exercise, that it may increase 
more and more, that when 1 come 
to judge the world, 1 may receive 
my own with interest, and you, for 
this its improvement, be everlast¬ 
ingly rewarded. The conclusion of 
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this Parable places oar responsibi. 
iity in a slill str 4 :knger light. The 
Nobleman is represented as return¬ 
ing : and calling unto him his ser¬ 
vants to whom be had given the rno- 
ney, that he might know how much 
every man had gained by trading.— 
The first comes, saying, “ Lord, thy 
pound has gained ten poiimls and 
is instantly rewarded with authority 
over “ten cities.” The second reports 
himself as having made five pounds; 
and he also receives a proportionate 
reward ; Be thou over five cities.’' 
But the third l)riogs only the pound 
that he had received; he had turned 
it to no account; he had taken no 
pains to improve or increase it; but 
had kept it, says the Parable, “ laid 
up in a napkin.” Was this his sloth- 
fulncss and negligence rewarded, or 
even ovei looked 1 “ Take the talent 
from him, and give it unto him that 
hath ten talents: for unto every man 
that hath,” and duly endeavours to 
improve what he has, “ shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance : 
but from him that hatli not,” that has 
not improved what he has leceived, 
“ shall be taken away even that he 
hath. And ca.it }c the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” 

Nothing can he required after this 
to place^ollr dependency on God, 
or our responsibility to him in a 
stronger liglit. St. Paul plainly con¬ 
siders that every man, and every 
Christian more especially, has his 
gifts : and our Lord, in the parable, 
no less plainly declares that for 
these we are to be accountable. 
Two things then only remain for u.s 
to do :—1st. To nsce: tain what the 
gifts arc that, as men and as Ciiris- 
tians, we possess; and, 2diy. to 
resolve, by God's grace, to make 
that ftse of them for which they 
were given, and heartily and in good 
earnest t« set about carrying this 
resplution into effect. 

,^^ese gifts are numerous; and 
man’s own heart and expe- 

|pe will supply many for himself. 


I can only touch on those which are 
general, and leave to yourselves the 
discovery of such as are particular. 
In the Form of general thanksgiv¬ 
ing provided in our Liturgy, which 
possesses in common with our other 
prayers this excellence, that it is 
sufhciently general to include every 
particular blessing, without being 
so particular as to apply opty to in¬ 
dividual cases—in this Form we 
have briefly yet fully pointed out all 
those instances of God’s goodness 
towards us, for the reception of 
which we are to be thankful now, 
and for the use of which we are to 
be accountable liereafter. 

We are therein taught to bless 
God for our creation —for this (iod’s 
first gift, whereby we are called out 
of nothing, and receire a being, and 
are ranked in the number of human 
creatures, and are endowed with 
such noble faculties of bi*dy and 
soul, and made cajialde of enjoying, 
and actually blest with the enjoy¬ 
ment of tiiose many and unsjieak- 
able delights w'hich this world af¬ 
fords. 

We are taught to bless him for 
our preservation ; for amid all the 
cliauges and chances of this moiital 
life, and the slender thread by 
which body and soul are held toge¬ 
ther, wliat arm less thdn almighty 
could preserve us ? 

We are taught to bless him, in a 
word, for afl the b/essiiigs of this 
life —all that tends to smooth the 
rugged path of our earthly pilgrim¬ 
age—the enjoyment of health, of 
rank, of fortune, or what is more 
than a substitute for the two latter, 
of a quiet and contented spirit; the 
endearing lies of family and friend¬ 
ship ; the endowments of our minds; 
the beauty, and strength, and sound¬ 
ness of our bodies; the goodness of 
our disposition; the means and op¬ 
portunities that live have of assisting 
our fellow-creatures, which is, or 
ought to be a source of infinite 
happiness to us; tlie approbation of 
the good; and what is still higher, 
(for to others we may appear better 
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than we really are,) llio approbation 
of our own oouscienccs, when en¬ 
lightened and directed by the Gos¬ 
pel—an approbation, that makes 
every thing else, however heavy, sit 
easy upon us. 

i'his last, however, though the 
greatest b 1 essing ol t his life, antl v\ ith- 
ont which indeed we cannot really 
enjoy any olhVr, is more strictly con¬ 
nected witli a second class t)f gills, 
eipiully derived from our goo<l and 
almighty Father, but usually dis¬ 
tinguished from the former by the 
term spiritual. These we aie taught 
to reduce under three heads:—the 
redemjition of the world through 
our Loid Jesus (’hrist, whose ]>re- 
cious blood was the, pi ice jiaid for 
it; the means of grace, i. e. God’s 
blessed word and sacraments, where¬ 
by ordinarily the Holy Spirit work- 
eth in the hearts of believers; and 
the hope of that»glory which, after 
this life is spent, and ail its blessings 
enjoyed, is laid up for us in the hea¬ 
vens as infinitely better and more 
durable than any thing that we have 
enjoyed here, yea, everlasting and 
without alloy. These are gilts of 
which every Christian feels the want, 
atyl the value; without them, our 
condition were too deplorable for 
human language to cx])re!;s; and 
with theiif, if used aright, more 
blessed than the heart of man cun 
conceive. To each of us they have 
been given; and it will not tio to 
conceal from ourselves the heavy 
vespoiisihility which we arc under 
to employ them as they weie in¬ 
tended. There is not one that now 
hears mo, be he young or old, rich 
or poor, higli or low, whatever be 
his situation, whatever his talents, 


whatever his means and opportuni¬ 
ties of doing good^ there is not one 
of whom it w'ill not be reipiircd in 
the last day, “ Give an account of 
thy stewardship.” Many were the 
gifts of nature and of grace com¬ 
mitted to thine hands; how have 
they hcni employed by thee? Were 
they, w'!’.ilst thou wast on earth, 
made subservient to the increasing 
sanetilication of thine heart, to the 
good of thy fcllow-crealiiies, and 
the working out through faitii and 
obedience of thine everlasting sal¬ 
vation ? 

May we be able, to reta.'’n an 
answer in tliat day that shall be 
accepted of God through the me¬ 
rits of our gracious Redeemer ! 
May we feel that all the pow'ers that 
we have are from God, and he 
thankful for them! May we feel that 
whatever we yet want must he from 
God, and pray fervently to him for 
it, and seek it in every way of his 
ow'ii appointment! May we feel that 
whatever vve have, or shall receive, 
uiusl heieaftor he accounted foi ; 
and so labour by (loiTs grace to use 
that which w e have recciv ed, that our 
“ proH ting may appear unto all” iiow', 
and may be acknowledged before 
men and angels herealter, and ever¬ 
lastingly rewuided tlirough Him, 
whose “ sireiigth is made perfect in 
weakness wiiose glace is^sulHcieiit 
for all our wauls ; who “ giveth to all 
men hherally, and upbraideth” us 
“ not ’ for our unworihincs.s, if we 
be wanting not in a true and lively 
faith ; but oilers himself as our ad¬ 
vocate, and obtains an aiiswei to 
our prayers in the way most expedi 
eat for us, at the throne oi our 
Father which is in tieaven! 

C. 


BJCLICAL iLLUSTHATlONS. 

(continued.) 

ARMS, &c. BURIED WITH THE are gone down to hell (or tlic grave) willi 

tlieir weapons of war: and they have laid 

„ ,. . ’ their swords under their lieads, &c.” 

Ezekiel xxxii, 27. 

“ And they shall not lie with the mighty WHEN an Hero or Chief fell glori- 
tiiat are falicn of the uncirctimcised, which Ollsly, his tuiicrul obsctjuics- were 
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honoured with all possible xnagnih* 
cence. His arms, his gold and 
silver, his war horse, his domestic 
attendants, and whatever else he 
held most dear, were placed with 
him on the pile. His dependants 
and friends frequently made it a 
point of honour to die with their 
Leader, in order to attend on his 
shade in the palace of Odin; nothing 
seeming to them more grand or no¬ 
ble than to enter that palace witli a 
numerous retinue of slaves, friends, 
and horses, all in their tinest armour 
and richest apparel; thus his arms, 
and the bones of the liorse on which 
Chiiperic I. supposed he should be 
presented to this warrior God, have 
been found in his tomb. The poorer 
people from the same persuasion 
carried at least their most neces- 
sary utensils and a little money, 
not to be entirely destitute in the 
other world. From a like motive, 
the Greeks and Romans put a piece 
of silver into the dead man’s mouth to 
pay his passage over the St>x. The 
Laplanders, to this day, provide tlieir 
dead with a flint, and every thing 
necessary for lighting them along 
the dark passage they have to tra- 
verse after death .—MalkVs N. An. 
tiquitics, vol. i. p 310. 

OUTWAUD SIGNS OF GRIEF. 

• Dent. xiv. 1. 

“ Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor inake 
any baldness between your eyes for the 
dead.” 

The Persians are acenstomed in ihc 
first month of every year to com¬ 
memorate for ten days the death of 
Imam Ilosseiii, llie second son of 
All, and brother of Hassan, who, 
caving refused to recognize Yezid 
for the legitimate Caliph, was obli¬ 
ged to quit Medina, and retire to 
Mecca. Yezid tUspalchcd a force 
againit him, which meeting him, 
killed him and ail who were with 
him, in the sixty-first year of the 
Hegira. 

“* It is necessary,” observes M. 
Morier, “ to have witnessed the 
nceiics that arc exhibited in these 


cities, to judge of the degree of fa¬ 
naticism which possesses them at 
this time; I have seen some of the 
most violent of them, as ,they voci¬ 
ferated ‘ Ya Hossein !’ walk about 
(lie streets almost naked, w,ith only 
their loins covered, and their bodies 
streaming with blood by the volun¬ 
tary cuts which they have given to 
themselves, either as' acts of love, 
anger, or mortification. Such must 
have been the cuttings of which we 
read in Holy Writ, which were for* 
bidden to the Israelites by Moses; 
and these extravagancies, I conjec¬ 
ture, much resemble the practices 
of the priests of Baal, who cried 
aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till 
the blood gushed out upon them. 
1 Kings xviii. 28. see abo Jeremiah 
xvi. 5. 7.— Morier's Persioy p. 178, 
177. 

Paalm'lvi. 8. 

“ Put tbou my te:’l^ into thy bottle.” 

On one of the nights of this com¬ 
memoration, the whole of the Em¬ 
bassy w'as invited to attend. The 
Persians were all in mourning dress¬ 
es, and no man did put on his 
ornaments.” Exod, xxxiii. 4. 

A Mollah (or scribe) of high con¬ 
sideration reminded the crowd jire- 
seiit of tlie great value of each tear 
shed fur the sake of Imam Hossein, 
which he represented as an atone¬ 
ment for a past life of wickedness, 
and informed tliem with tiinch so¬ 
lemnity, that “ whatsoever soul it 
be that shall not he afllicled in the 
same day, shall be cut otf from 
among the people.” Levit. xxiii. 29. 
M. Morier was witness to many 
real tears which fell from the grand 
Vizier and the. Mollah who sat near 
him. “ ill some of these mournful 
assemblies,” he adds, “ it is the cus- 
toinJbr a priest to go about to each 
person, at the height of his grief, with 
a piece of cotton in his band, with 
which he carefully collects the fall¬ 
ing tears, and which he then squeezes 
into a bottle, preserving them with 
the greatest caution.” P. 179. 
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BODIT^S CAST TO BIRDS AND 
BEASIS. 

1 Sam. xvii. 44. 

“ And (lie Fliilistinc said unto David, 
Come to me, and I will pive thy flesh un'i 
the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of 
the field.” 

Ill Ashantee, after a subject is 
executed for*'a crime, the body and 
head arfi carried out of town by 
.some of the King's slaves appointed 
for the purpose, and thrown where 
the wild beasts may devour them; 
but if the deceased be of any con¬ 
sequence, some of his friends con¬ 
ceal themselves where they know 
the body will be carried, and pur¬ 
chase it, on the night of burial, of 
these domestics. In another part 
Mr. Bowdich says, in corroboration 
of this custom—We walked to Assa- 
foo about twelve o’clock, the vul¬ 
tures were hovering round two head¬ 
less trunks scarcely cold.— Bow- 
dich*s Ashantee, p. 284, 253. 

RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 

1 Cor. XV. «2. 

“ And. the dead shall he raised incor¬ 
ruptible.” 

•When a man dies among the Chi¬ 
nese, the relations and friends wait 


three days, to see whether he will 
rise again, before they put the corpse 
into the coffin.— Mavarelles Travels, 
vol. iv. p. 92. 

Some of the Greenlanders assert 
that the soul stays five days by the 
grave where the body lies, then the 
person rises again, and seeks his 
maintenance in the other world, so 
as he did in this. Therefore the 
hunting implements of the deceased 
are deposited by his grave. They 
say that, in distant future periods, 
when all mankind shall have died 
and become extinct, the terrestrial 
globe shall be dashed to pieces, and 
purified from the blood of the dead 
by a vast flood of water. Then a 
wind shall blow the clean washed 
dust together, and replace it in a 
more beautiful form tlian ever. From 
that time there will be no more bare 
and barren rocks, but the whole 
will be a level champaign over¬ 
spread with verdure ami delight. 
The animals wdl also rise and re¬ 
animate in vast abundance. But 
as for men, Perksoma, i. e. He that 
is above will breathe upon them, 
and they shall live. But they can 
give no account who lie is, that is 
above.— Craniz Hist, of Greenland, 
vol. i. p. 205. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of Great Britain. 

No. XV. 

King Henry I. 

At the death of William Rufus, in 
the year 1100, there were three 
Bishopricks and eight Monasteries 
vacant. Anselm, the Primate, was 
in banishment, and the beneficial 
influence of the Church was at its 
lowest ebb. There had been no 
recent attempts at reformation of 


manners—no instruction of the ig¬ 
norant, no chastisement of the pro¬ 
fligate. Simony was the only key 
to preferment and even to Orders, 
and the Monks had relapsed into 
the corruptions to which they are 
necessarily prone. If the hirtory of 
the Crusades was lost or forgotten, 
we might almost be permitted to 
doubt whether Chrishanity was 
know'n in Europe at the close of the 
eleventh century. 

The time had not yet arrived in 
which England was destined to take 
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a conspicuouB part in the recovery 
and liberation of Palestine ; but the 
populareflervcsccnce was felt in this 
couniry as distinctly as upon the 
Continent, and its cause is a pro¬ 
blem wdiicii English as well us Con¬ 
tinental historians must endeavour 
to resolve. I'he motives of the 
leaders in each expedition,‘are suf- 
ticientiy obvious. Pope Urban ex¬ 
pected to recover possession of 
Rome by means of the French and 
Cerman armies, which passed 
through Italy on their road to Jeru¬ 
salem. And kings, and princes, and 
nobles had either some temporal 
interest t<* serve, or were anxious to 
display military tuiciits and acquire 
military renown. Rut how W'ere the 
commonalty induced to enter into 
the scheme with a zeal of which 
there is no other example? A lively 
though mistaken sense of religion 
is tlic only adequate iixiucement we 
can conceive ; and that sucli a sense 
of religion should have been excited 
in the reign of the cruel and pso- 
fligate Rufus, is not the least ex- 
traordiuarv part of the liisfory of 
the Crusades. It is a proof that 
the people of that age were iiu- 
pressod with a full belief in the 
reality of leveiatiou. Tlio faith 
which could induce six hundred 
thousand soldiers to sacrdice them¬ 
selves for the glory of (ilod, whihi it 
was unable to regulate llieir hearts 
and their actions, must of course be 
deemed erroneous and enthusiastic. 
Rut great facilities cxisteil for the 
religious and moral iiu}>roveineiit of 
men who were ready to purchase 
the rewards of heaven by the sur¬ 
render of every thing which they 
possessed on earth. That this 
circumstance was duly improved 
by the Clergy, is a fact which 
it wopld be very hazardous to 
assert ; but we are not therefore to 
deny or forget that it was a cir- 
cunistaiicd' which they had mate¬ 
rially contributed to produce. A 
minute inquiry into the early history 
of the Crusades, does not properly 
Ml within the limits to which these 


sketches are confined. Our Uiisiness 
is merely to ask how“ the scheme 
vva's lecoived in England, and 
Malineshury gives us ample and 
curious information. “ Non solum 
rfiefliterraneas provincias liiC amor 
movit, sod et omnes qui vel in petii- 
tissimis insiilis vel in iiationibus 
harharis Christi nome.n audierant. 
TuncWallensis venatiuneui saltuiim. 
tunc ficoltus familiaritatcm pulicum, 
tunc Daiius continuatiuneni potiium, 
tunc Noricus criiditatcin reliquit 
pisciura. Deslituehantur agri cul- 
toribus, ledcs hahitatoribu^, tolls 
poene inigrabatur urhibiis. Nulliis 
iiccesaitiidiniim amor, affectns pa¬ 
triae vilis, solus Deus pra’ occulis. 
Quicquid in borieis, quicquid in 
tricliriiis repositum rcspoiisuruni 
oral vel avari votis agricola;, vel 
thesauroruni iiicubaloris descrilur— 
ill solum Hierosoly mitaiiiiiii iter 
esuritur.” 

Henry the First bad no sooner 
ascended the throne than he re¬ 
called Archbislioj) Anselm from 
hauisliiueiit, and promised to be 
guided l»y his advice, lint the Pre¬ 
late retui ned a devoted servautof the 
Poj>e, and refused to do homage to 
his lawful king. It was added that 
if ho granted investitures to Bishop- 
ricks or Ahhies, or in any way dis- 
obeyeil the decrees <<f Pope Pascal, 
that Anselm would neither admit 
him to cotmnuiiiun nor remain in 
his dominions. Fear of his brother 
Robert forced Henry to temporize, 
and it was agreed that the Arch- 
bishoj) should he put iii possession 
of his See, aud await the issue of 
Heury’s application to the Pope. 
Pascal informed Henry that the 
right of investiture wasgiven by God 
himself to the Church ; and that no 
temporal prince was capable of re¬ 
ceiving or exercising it. Anselm 
persisted in his .pbedience to this 
decision; and the dispute was car¬ 
ried on for two years without sub¬ 
mission or victory on either side. 
In the course of that time the 
Archbishop had an opportunity of 
obliging the King, by reconciling 
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him <o Ills nobility \^ho had rc- 
v«»Ucd 1*1 Duke Ii»)bert. A Lef^ate 
iVom the Pope cii<leiivourod to take 
advatila^e of the cpiarrel, aud tb 
cxercis<‘ aVuprenie power over l)Oth 
the eouteiuliii^ parties, But this^ 
was an iisiirpatioii hitherto Miikiiowii 
in England ; and tlie Legate retired 
witli very little credit. Duke llo- 
hert fouietited the dispute betw'eeu 
his brother and Anselui. The Bishojts 
were divi«led uinung themselves.— 
So likewise were the nobles ; and 
the only cessation of these c,eneial 
hostilities was in a Couiietl which 
assembled at London in the year 
1102. Anselm jiresided —the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, aiul twelve other 
prelates were present, and the no¬ 
bility Wi'fo especially recjuesled to 
attend. The Council proceeded with 
severity af;itxia.st those who were 
guilty of simony. Six Al„bot.s w*ie 
deposed for this crime, and three 
ujioii other charges. Bishops were 
forbidtlen to hold the otiicc of secu¬ 
lar judges. The marriages of tiie 
Clergy were strictly prohibited, and 
ail olleiulers against this i ule were 
declared incajiabic of celebrating 
mass. The Clergy W'ere roijuired to 
abstain from intemperance, to wear 
grfive ajiparel, and to have their 
beads shaved. Tithes were to be 
jiaid to (lie Church only. It was 
resolved that no new Churches 
should be built without tli<‘ consent 
of the Bishop, or conseeiate*! until 
provided with lu'cessanes lor the 
Priest and the Service. Abbots 
were conimaiidcd not to confer 
kuiglitliood, and to reside as miieli 
as possible among tlieir monks. 
Monks and Nuns wi're declared in¬ 
capable of being godfathers and 
godmothers. Monks were restricted 
from cnjoitiiiig penance without 
permission from the Abbot ; nor 
was he to grant permission except 
in the case of tliuse over whom he 
had cure of souls. Monasteries were 
prohibited from accepting benefices 
from any person but the Bishop ; 
and even then were not allowed to 
rob the Church or the Priest who 
Remembrancer, No. 51. 


served it of their revenue. Secret 
marriages were declared invalid. 
Mariiage within the seventh degree' 
was ptuiioimccd illegal and iiici’s- 
.tuous. Dead bodies were not to be 
biiiiod out of tluir proper parish, 
nor were they to be made the sub¬ 
ject of any new religious cerenionie.s 
without the ctueseiit of tlie Bishop. 
The last prohihitioii was likewise 
extended to louutains. I'he pur¬ 
chase and sale of liuman beings was 
put an end to ; and all scandalous 
crimes were denounced. Such were 
the decrees of the Council of Lon¬ 
don,—the only ecclesiastical pro¬ 
ceeding in this reign of which the 
teiideiuy was niiequivoeally beiie- 
fieial. The historian iiij'orms iis that 
its retiuisitions were not strictly 
complied With, and that Ansthii 
himself eunfessed the neeessity of 
dispensing witii several of them. 

Tlie elispule about investitures 
continued. Anselm repaired to 
Home, to consult the Pope in per¬ 
son, and tlie King’s Ambassador 
endeavoured toilefeat him as belbre 
by biiberv, but (he at'.empi proved 
uii.suece.ssful. Pascal swore that 
he would never consent to lay-in¬ 
vestitures, And Anselm set out 
on Ills I'etarn to Eiiglaiid. lie was 
informed on hLs road, tliat Henry 
w'onld gladly receive him, if tlu' 
ancieiU laws of (he kingdom were 
obeyed; otiieiwise, he might cross 
the clianiiel at his peril. This hint 
was taken, and (he resolute l*api.s( 
once nmre went into banishmeut 
among his ancient coijipaniuiis at 
Lyons. 

For more than three years king 
Henry continued linn to his pur¬ 
pose, and during the whole of that 
time England was deprived of the 
presence of her Primate, the Cliurch 
was snfl’ered to fall into a very low 
condition, the regulations ^pf the 
Council of London were diso¬ 
beyed and disregarded, and Anselm 
could not be yiersuaded either to 
submit to the laws of the realm, or 
to return and set the king at defi¬ 
ance.. Both plans, particularly tho 
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latter, were strongly recommended 
to him, and his companion and 
biographer Eadmer, from whose 
narrative these details are extracted 
informs us, that the sentence of 
excommunication was expected and 
dreaded by the Monarch and his 
subjects, but could not be obtained 
from Rome. A pacification was at 
length eflected by compromise, or 
rather by a submission on tlie part 
of tlie Pope. Pascal consented 
that the English Ibshops slionld be 
allowed to do homage to their King, 
on condition that he should re¬ 
nounce the right of conferring in¬ 
vestitures by the delivery of the 
Pastoral stall" and ring. I’he cere¬ 
mony was surrendered by King 
Henry, but the substance for whicli 
he had contended w'as not given up. 
He retained the nomination both to 
Bishopricks and Abbies, and ima. 
gined that the real privileges of his 
crown were secured. Probably lie 
did not know that Pascal spoke of 
these terms as the best that could 
be obtained until the King’s heart 
should be disposed to do more for 
the liberty of Holy Church. Cer¬ 
tainly he did not foresee that under 
the reigns of a weaker monarch and 
a more powerful Pope, with the 
assistance of a disputed title to 
the crown, and an imperious Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, the conces¬ 
sion a|)parently unimportant, of 
investituri' by Stall' and Ring, 
w'onld lead to the Hurrender of more 
important privileges. 

The remarkable points in this 
protraeted dispute, are that every 
one of the parties to it were in 
the wrong, and yet tliere was a 
moderation in each of the three 
which prevented them from coming 
to open war. The nomination of 
Bishops and other Church odicers, 
belonged of right neither to the 
King, nor to the Pope, but to the 
Clergy. .The former was entitled 
to a veto and to nothing more; the 
latter had no just claim whatsoever. 
But when nominations by the civil 
magistracy had become general and 


mischievous, and the national clergy 
were no longer able to \9ithstand 
the unlimited power of their Kings, 
the Pope pretended that in the 
character of head of the Church, it 
-helonged to him to resume and 
exercise the whole of her preroga¬ 
tives. In the mean while the clergy 
endeavoured to take a midclle 
course. They saw the necessity of 
domestic nomination, anti the dan¬ 
ger of leaving it entirely in the 
hands of the King. If the right of 
refusing to invest and consecrate 
could be preserved to the Bishops, a 
checkwould be placed upon the Mo¬ 
narch and his Courtiers. And there¬ 
fore, although they had no desire 
to subject tbcmselves to the domi¬ 
nion of the Pope, they availed them, 
selves of his assistance to diminish 
their dcpcndaiicc upon the King. 
By a sKi'ful management of men 
who W'ere placed in this dilficult 
situation, the Pope eventually con¬ 
trived to establish his authority 
over them. To trample upon the 
rights of the Crown was the next, 
and not the more difficult step. 

Such were the general priiici|)les 
of the various parties. They were 
lirevented from producing more de¬ 
ckled effects by the individual ctia- 
racter of their respective leaders. 
Henry for the times it: which he 
reigned, was a mild and rnereiful 
prince, and appears to "have enter- 
tallied a sincere regard for his 
Archbishop. Anselm exhibits a 
very rare specimen of a Prelate 
devoted to the interests of Rome, 
and re.s()lvcd to extend ecclesia.s- 
tical aulhority, but at the same 
time of retired and modest habits, 
devoid of personal ambition, pomp 
or pride; and ready to return to 
his cloyster from choice as much 
as from necessity. While Pas¬ 
cal wdio tilled the Papal chair in an 
age when every ^ling was venal at 
Rome, had the prudence or the 
virtue not to excommunicate King 
Henry for maintaining the esta¬ 
blished law'S and privileges of his 
crown. At the same time it is 
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impossible to defend tie policy of 
that Printe. He should either have 
conceded nothing, or have concedecj 
more. 11^ should either have per- 
milted his clergy to govern them, 
selves or^ retained them in subjec-% 
tion to the Crown. He weakened 
his own power without restoring 
their indejieiidence; and by so 
doing paved the way for the pie- 
poiiderauL^ of the Pope. Anselm 
also deserves blame, for consenting 
^to abandon his post, and leave his 
Church without a Pastor, rather than 
renew to King Henry the homage 
which he had lendered to King Wil¬ 
liam. The pretence for his refusal 
was superstitious and trilling, and 
without questioning the sincerity 
and good intention of one who is 
painted in amiable colours, we 
cannot penhit his name to be en¬ 
rolled among the oruameuts or 
benefactors of the Church over 
which he presided. 

ISo atlairs of importance occurred 
during the short time which elapsed 
between his restoration and death. 
The Archbishops of York again 
put forward their claims to equality 
and independence, were again en¬ 


couraged by the King and the 
Pope, and again forced to submit 
to a defeat. The married clergy con¬ 
tinued to give much trouble to the 
Monks, and severe penalties against 
their offences were re-enacted and 
enforced. But so numerous were 
the sons of Clergvmeii among the 
English Priesthood that Pascal 
declared they must be tolerated on 
that very ground. The King and 
his chief counsellors refused to 
promote the native English to any 
considerable offices in the Church, 
a circumstance which will explain 
the encreasing inclination of the 
Clergy to appeal to foreign powers. 
The Abbey of Ely was converted 
into a Bishoprick, and a diocese 
assigned to it out of the territory 
formerly subject to the See of Lin¬ 
coln. Anselm took care to obtain 
the Pope’s sanction to this mea¬ 
sure, but whether the King would 
have attended to his prohibition of 
it, is a different question. It ap¬ 
pears by the account of Eadmer 
that the nomination to the Bishop¬ 
ric of Rochester was vested, dur¬ 
ing this reign, in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


The following is the interesting 
account of the conduct and habits 
of Bishop Ridley, on his promotion 
to the See of London, given by his 
biographer. 

“ In this high station his beha¬ 
viour was with great dignity : for it 
was benevolent, useful, and exem¬ 
plary. With respect to his prede¬ 
cessor (the deposed Bp. Bonei), he 
was very careful to do him no injury 
in his goods, taking not one penny¬ 
worth of his moveables, whic^i he 
found in the Palace, but gave him 
liberty to remove whatever was Ids: 
and what he knew to be his, though 
not taken away according to this 
leave, he carefully preserved for 
Boner’s use. Boner had bought a 


quantity of lead for the repairs of 
his House and Cluircli, which Ridley 
employed to the uses designed, but 
paid Boner for it. And that none 
might suffer innocently by his pro¬ 
motion, he paid fifty three or fifty 
five pounds to Boner’s own ser¬ 
vants, which sum was due to them 
from their master fur liveries and 
wages. Nor did his Predecessor’s 
mother or his sister, who lived near 
the Palace at Fulham, mbs the 
honor or benefit of the Bislwp of 
London’s board. He always sent 
for them to dinner and supper, and 
placed Mrs. Boner at the upper end 
of bis table, never displacing he**, 
tbougli even any of the King’s 
Council dined with him, as they 
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often (Ud; not frowning upon her 
misfortunes, but courteously alle¬ 
viating them witii' ail the honour and 
fenderiiess that he could shew to 
her, sajing, “ By your Lordship’s 
favour, the place of right and cus¬ 
tom is for my mother Boner; ” as 
if he had succeeded to the relation 
as well as to the office her sou. 
With respect to himself, he was 
mortified, and given to jirajer and 
contemplation: with respect to his 
family, careful and instructive. His 
mode of life was, as soon as he 
rose and had dressed himself, to 
continue in private prayer iialf an 
hour; then (unless other business 
interrupted him) he returned to his 
study, where he continued fill ten 
o’clock, at which liour he came to 
common prayer with his family, and 
there daily read a lecture fo them 
beginning at the Acts of the Ajiosf les, 
ami s«) g*)ing regularly through St. 
Paul’s E[)istles, giving to every one 
that could r«‘ad, a New Testament, 
and hiring them to learn hv heart 
some chosen ehapiers, esjiecially the 
xiii‘" eluipler of the Acts, and fo 
signify his resolution to them, often 
had the ci"* I’salin repealed to his 
household, being veiy careful to 
make his famdy a sjiectaele of vir¬ 
tue and honesty to others. After 
prayers he went fo dinner where he 
was not very forwaril fo begin dis¬ 
course, blit when occasion was ad¬ 
ministered, he entered into it with 
great wisdom and discretion, and 
sometimes if the ease required, mer¬ 
rily. This conversation he would 
imiidge for an hour after dinner, or 
else in playing at chess. The hour 
for iinhendiug being eNjiiretl, he 
returned fo his stud>, where he con¬ 
tinued till live, except suitors or 
business abroad required otherwise, 
'riicn he went to common prayer as 
in the‘’niorning, after which he sup¬ 
ped. Then diverting himself for 
another (j'^ur after supper, as he 
did after dinner, he went back to 
bis iftudy, and continued there fill 
eleven at night, when he retired f<) 
private prayer and then wont to bed ; 
where .he and hijs household made 


virtuous by his example and instruc¬ 
tion enjoyed the sweet repose of a 
day well spent.” 

“ Archbishop Cranmer’s paternal 
'Coat of AriiKs were changed by 
Henry VI11. from three Crimes sable 
to three Pelicans, signifying that 
he, like those birds, was ready to 
shed his blood for Id's young ones 
brought up in the faith of Christ. 
“ For,” said the King, “ you are 
likely to he fash'd, if you stand to 
your taekliiig at len^tl).’’ 

Bisho|> Bidley in his enmmendn- 
lion of Pembroke Hall in the Uni. 
versil.v of Cambridge, mentions this 
interesting anecdote of himself: 

“ In thy Orchard (the walls, fruits 
and trees, if they eculd speak, would 
hear me witness) I harned without 
hool; oliHost all J^atiTs Epistles, and 
the canonical Ejfistlrs too, save only 
the Apocalypse, of which study, 
allhoiigli 111 time a great part did 
dejiart from me, yet the sweet smell 
thereof, J trust, 1 sliall carry with 
me into Heaven ; for the jirotit 
thereof 1 think 1 have felt in all my 
life ever after.’’ 

The. following was the conduct 
of Arelihishop Craiinier on the dis¬ 
covery of the treaeheiy of two of 
his dependants, ^ 

“Tlie Archbishop faking them 
apart,” says the Historian, shewed 
them their letters, and easting iqi his 
hands to heaven, applied liimself to 
fiod tiianking him, “ that he had, 
in the midst of so many enemies ami 
false friends vouchsafed one great 
friend and master, without wliose 
protection he was not able to live 
securely one day.” He ailded, “that 
now he perceived there was no fide¬ 
lity or froth among men; and tliat 
he vv.as brought to that point, that 
he was afraid h?i left hand would 
accuse his right.’’ They fell down 
on their knees, and with many tears 
begged his pardon, acknowledging 
that they had been a year ago 
tempted to do what they liad done. 
He prayed God to make them good 
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men, and bade thcm»ask God for- 
givenesS, seeiog* he had never de¬ 
served such !isage at their liantjs. 
Not thinl^ing it tit to trust them any 
more, he discharged them from his ’ 
service^but lie dismissed them with 
gentle and comfortable words. And 
it was observed that there never af¬ 
ter appeared, eillier in his coiinte- 
n.ince or Ids vfords any remembrance 
of the in_*niry.” 

VVIien Bernard Gilpin was on his 
way to London on a warrant from 
tJineen IMaiy, he broke his leg, which 
put a slop for some time, to his jour¬ 
ney. The persons in whoso euslotiy 
he was, took occasion theme nia- 
liciotisly to retort upon him an ob¬ 
servation he would fietpienlly make. 

“ That nothing hap|)c!)S to us but 
what is iftfended for oar g,H)d,’’ 
asking him, whether he tlioiiglit his 
broken leg was so intended ? He 
answered meekly. “ He made no 
cpieslion blit it was.'’ Ami indeed 
.so it proved in the strictest sense, 
for before he was able to travel, 
<iueen Wary dieil, and he wms set 
at liberty. 

,A remarkable, saying is recorded 
of Whitgift, Abbot of Wellon in Lin¬ 
colnshire, and uncle to the Arclibi- 
shop of that name, in the reign of 
(Jneen Eh/abeth. He declared that 


the religion of the monasteries could 
not long continue. 

“ 1 have read,’’ said he, “ the 
Scriptures over and over ; and could 
never lind therein that onr religion * 
was founded of (tod ; and every 
planting, which my heavenly Fa¬ 
ther hath not planted, shall he 
rooted n^i ” 

A similar opinion seemed to have 
j>revaile<l at a nineh earlier period 
witli linger. Archbishop of York, 
in 1154. He was wont to sav, 

“ that Thurston, his predecessor, 
never did a worse deed than in 
erecting tiie niimastery of Fountiiey” 
—iiiid when some Monks came to 
him as he lay upon liis detith-hed, 
iiml leijuested him to eontirm c<t- 
tain grants to tlieir house ; lie an- 
sweied, “ 1 am now at the point of 
death; it is no time to dissemble : 

1 fear God ; and in regard thereof, 
refrain from satisfying your request, 
which I protest 1 cannot do with a 
safe conscience.” A strange doc- 
Irme, adds Godwin, fur those days 
—hut heiiig a wise man, and learn¬ 
ed, lie must needs discern, that the 
monksoi his timeweresolarswcrved 
and degenerated fioiu the holiness 
of those, just and excellent men of 
the primiti\e Church, that they re¬ 
sembled ratlier any otln-r kmd of 
people, tiiaii those wbom (hey pre¬ 
tended to succeed. • 


M I S 01L L A i\ E O IT S. 


To the Editor of the Itunanbrancer. 
Sir, 

Tills follow'ing extracts from Her¬ 
bert’s Country Parson, though fa¬ 
miliar to your Clerical readers, may 
he less generally known than they 
deserve; and the last, on the sub¬ 
ject of Catechising, is peculiarly 
interesting and important. IMie in¬ 
sertion of them will much oblige 

Y^oiirs, tS.'C. 

OF A PASTOR. 

A Pastor is the deputy of Christ 
for the reducing of man to the obe¬ 
dience of God. This detiuition is 


evident, and contains the direct 
slops of pastoial duly and aiitho- 
rity. For liisl, man fell from God 
by disobedience. Secondly, Christ 
is the glorious iiistrumeiit of God 
for the revoking of man. Thirdiv, 
Christ being not to continue on 
earth, but, after he had fulrilled the 
W'ork of reconciliation, to be received 
up into heaven, he constituted depu¬ 
ties in his place, and thesewre Priest.s. 
And therefore St. Paul, in the be- 
giiuiiug of his Epistles, prof(*sseth 
this; and in the first to the Colossians 
plainly avouchetb, that he “ tills up 
thdt which is behind of the .afflic- 
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tions of Christ in his flesh, for his 
body's sake, which is the Church 
wherein is contained the complete 
definition of a Minister. Out of this 
charter of the Priesthood may be 
plainly gathered both the dignity 
thereof, and the duty: the dignity, 
in that a Priest may do that which 
Christ did, and by liis authority and 
as Ids vicegerent. The duty, intliat 
a’Priest is to do that which Chiist 
did, -and after his maiinei, both for 
doctrine and life. 

THE parson’s I.IFE. 

The Country Parson is exceedin'' 
exact ill Ins life, bem^ holy, just, 
prudent, teiuperale, hold, gnue in 
ail his ways. And because the tw'o 
highest points of hie, wherein a 
Christian is most seen, are patience, 
and inortificatioii ; patience in re¬ 
gard of afflictions, mortification in 
regard of lusts and all'eetions and 
tlie stujnfying and deading of all 
the claiiiorous powers of the soul; 
therefore he hath throughly studied 
these, that he may be an absolute 
inasler and commander of himself, 
for all the purposes which God hath 
ordained him. 

THE parson's KNoWLEHOE. 

The Countiy Parson is full of 
knowledge, ilctt the chief and top 
of his knowledge consists in the 
Book of books, tlie storehouse and 
magaziiw of life and comfort, the 
holy Sciipliires. Tliere he sucks 
ami lives. In the Scripturts he 
finds four things ; precejits fur life, 
doetriiies for knowledge, examples 
for lihisti utiuii, and pioinises for 
comfort: these he hath digested 
severally. But for the understand¬ 
ing of these, the means he iiseth 
are, first, a holy life, remembering 
what his Master saitli, that if any 
do God’s will, he shall know of the 
doctrine. The second means is 
prayeY, which if it be necessary 
even in tempordi things, how' much 
more in Jlnngs of another world, 
where the well is deep, and we have 
iioltiing of ourselves to draw with f 
The third means is a diligent col- 
;lation of Scripture with Scripture. 
For all truth being consonant to 


itself, and alBbcing penned by one 
and the self same Spirit, it cannot 
be, hut that au industrious and judi¬ 
cious corniiiiririg of jilace with place, 
must he a singular help for the 
r’ght undeistaiKiiiig of ihe^, Scrip¬ 
tures. The fourth means arc Coni- 
luciitcrs and Fulhers who have lian. 
lik'd the places coiilIoverted, which 
the Parson by no mi'diis refuseth. 
As he doth not so study olliers, as 
to iiegiect the grace of tiod in him¬ 
self, ami what the Holy Spirit Icaeh- 
eth him ; so doth he assure himself, 
that God in all ages hath hud his 
servants, to whom he liatli reiealed 
his truth, as well as to him ; and 
that as one country doth not hear 
all tilings, that there may be a com¬ 
merce ; so neither hath God opened, 
or will open, all to one, that there 
may he a traflic in knowledge be¬ 
tween the servants of God, lor the 
planting both of love and humility. 
Wherefore he hath one coniuient at 
least upon every Scripture, and 
ploughing with this, and his own 
meditations, he enters into the se¬ 
crets of God treasured in the holy 
Scrijiture. 

THE PARSON ON SUNHAYS. 

The Couiitrv Parson, as soon as 
he awakes on Sunday morning, pre¬ 
sently falls to work, and seems to 
liiiiiseif so us a niarket-iiUtii is w'hen 
tiic market-day comes, or a shop. 
kccpiT, when customers use to come 
in. His llionglits are full of making 
the best of the day, and contriving 
it to his best gains. To this end, 
besides his ordinary prayers, he 
makes a peculiar one for a blessing 
on the exercises of the day, that 
nothing befall him unworthy of that 
Majesty before which he is to pre¬ 
sent himself, but that all may be 
done with reverence to his glory, and 
with edification to his duck ; huinbly 
beseeching his Master, that how or 
whenever he pui^ish him, it be nut 
in his Ministry. Then he turns to 
request for his people, that the 
Lord would be pleased to sanctify 
thein all, that they may come with 
holy hearts and awful minds into 
the congregation i and that the good 
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(iod would pardon ^li those who 
come w*ith less prepared hearls than 
they ought, ’fhisdoiie, he sets him¬ 
self to the consideration of the efu- 
ties of the day ; and if there be any 
extraordinary addition to the cus%- 
tomary'exercises, he contrives how 
and in what iiianner to induce it to 
the best advantage. Afterwards, 
when the hoar calls, with his family 
attending him, he goes to Church. 
Then having read divine service 
twice fully, and preached in the 
uioining and catechised in the after¬ 
noon, he thinks he hath in some 
measure, according to poor and frail 
man, discharged the public ilulies of 
the congregation. The rest of the 
day he spends either in reconciling 
iieigiibours (hat are at variance, or 
in visiting the sick, or in exhorta¬ 
tions to some of his flock by tiiem- 
seKcs, wliom his sermons cannot or 
do not reach. And every one is 
more awaked, when we come and 
say, Tlioii art the man, Tliis way 
he finds exceeding useful and win¬ 
ning; and these exlioilations he calls 
his privy purse, even as princes have 
theirs, besides tlieir public disburse¬ 
ments. At iiiglit be tliinks it a very 
lit time, both suitable to the joy of 
till* day, and without hinderance to 
public duties, either to entertain 
some of lys neighbours, or to be 
entertained of tliera, where he takes 
occasion to*disc(nirse of such things 
as are both prolitahle and pleasant, 
and to raise up their minds to ap¬ 
prehend God's good blessing to oiir 
Church and State; that order is 
kept in the one, and peace in the 
other, without disturbance or in¬ 
terruption of public divine oltices. 
As he opened the day with prayer, 
so he closeth it, humbly beseeching 
the Almighty to pardon and accejit 
our poor services, and to improve 
them, that we may grow thoreiii^and 
that our feet may bit like hind’s feet, 
ever climbing up higher and higher 
unto him. 

THE PARSON PRAYING. 

The Country Parson when he is 
to read divine services, composeth 
liimsclf to all possible reverence; 


this he doth, first, as being truly 
touched and amazed with tlie ma¬ 
jesty of God, before wiiom he then 
presents himself; yet not as himself 
alone, but as picscnliiig with himself 
the whole congregation, whose sins 
he then bears, and brings with his 
own to the heavenly altar to be 
batlicd find washed m the sacred 
laver of CMirist’s blood. Secondly, 
as this is the true reason of his m- 
ward fear,so he is content to cxpiess 
this outwardly to the utmost of lus 
power ; that being first affecti d him- 
.self, lie may affect also his people, 
knowing that no seimmi moves (lu ia 
so miieh to a leverenee, vvliieli they 
forgetagain when they come to pras, 
as a devout behaviour in the very 
act of praying, Aicordingly his 
voice is humble, his words treatable 
and slow ; yet not so shiw neither, 
as to let the feiveiicy o! the suppli¬ 
cant liang and die betwamu speak¬ 
ing, but with a grave liveliness, be¬ 
tween fear and ze.d, pausing yet 
pressing, he performs liis duly. 

TIIK PARSON PUR ACHI NO. 

The Country Parson preacliefli 
constantly, the puljiit is his joy and 
his throne: if lie al at aiiv time in¬ 
termit, it is either for vwiiit of health, 
or against some festixal, that he may 
the bitter cclebr.itc il, or for the 
variety of tlic lieareis, that he may 
be heard at his returii moi*c alteif- 
tivdy. Wlicii lie intermits, lie is 
ever very well snjiplied by some able 
man, who treads in his steps, and 
will not throw down what he hath 
built; whom also he entreats to 
press some point, that he himself 
hath often urged with no great suc¬ 
cess, that so ill the mouth of two or 
three witnesses llu> trntli may be 
more established. When he jireacli- 
eth, he procures attention by all 
possible art, both by earnesliiess of 
speech, it being natural to men to 
think, that where is much earnest¬ 
ness, there is somewhat worth hear¬ 
ing ; and by a diligent and busy 
cast of the eye on his auditors, w'ilh 
letting them know that he observes 
who marks, and who not; and with 
particularizing of his speech n'ow to 
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(lie yoiujocr sitil, tiieii to tlic flUer, 
now to I he poor, and now to the 
rich ; this i'> for you, and tins for 
you : for p.nliciiiar.i ever touch, and 
awake inovo than generals. He 
often tells thein, that sermons are 
<iangerous things, that none goes 
«»iit of Chinch us he (unnc in, Init 
either better (>r worse: liuil none is 
careless heloie liis Judge, and that 
the word t>f (iod siiviil judge us. 
Ky these and other means the Par¬ 
son procures attention ; but tlic 
character of Ins sermon is holiness ; 
he is not uilty, or learned, or elu- 
ipienl, but hol> : a character gained, 
tirst, by clioosiiig texts of de^otioll, 
not control ersy, moving and ravish¬ 
ing texts, whereof the Scriptures 
:tie full. Secondly, hy dipping and 
seasoning all our words and senten¬ 
ces in our lieails, before they come 
into onr mouths, truly alfecling and 
cordially expressing all that we say ; 
so that the auilitors may plainly 
p<-n’ei\e that every word is heart. 
<leep. 'I'hc Pai son’s method in hand¬ 
ling ol a text, consists of two parts ; 
li.st, a plain and evident declaration 
of the meaning of the text, and 
seeondlv, some chuiee observations 
drawn out of the whole text as jt 
lies entire and uebiokeii in the Scrip¬ 
ture itself. 

THKTARSdN IN SACK A XJ ION TS. 

The Country Parson heing to ad¬ 
minister the Sacraments is at a 
staiul witii himself, how or wliat 
behaviour to assume for so holy 
things. At Il.iplism, being himself 
in white, he nquiies the presence 
of all, and bajitizeth not williugly, 
but on Sumlays or great days, lie 
says tiiat prayer with great devotion 
where God is tliankcd for calling us 
to the knowledge of his grace, hap- 
tism being a blessing that the w'orld 
hath not the like. He willingly and 
cheeH’nlly crosseth the child, and 
thinketh the ceremony not only in- 
»oceut, Ijj.ut reverend. He instruci- 
eth the godfathers and godmothers, 
that; it is ho compliniental or light 
thing to sustain that place, hut a 
great honour, and no less burden, 
as being done b^th in the presence 


of God and bis saints, and by way 
of uiidcrtaking for a Christi,iu soul. 
He iidviseth all to cull to mind their 
baplixrii often, for if wise men have 
tiioiight it tlie btsl way of preseiv- 
yg a state, to reduce it to its prin¬ 
ciples hy which it grew gnat, cer¬ 
tainly it is the safest course ibr 
Christians .lUo to meditate on then 
baptism often, (being .tlic hrsl step 
into their great am! glorious e.illiiig) 
and upon what terms, and with what 
vows, they were baptized. At the 
times of the Holy Communion, he 
first takes order with the chuieh- 
wardeiis, that the elements be of 
the best, not cheap, or coarse, 
iniieh less ill tasted or unwholesome. 
Seeondlv, he considers and looks 
into tlie ignorance or carelessness 
of his Hock, and accordingly ap¬ 
plies hiiiiseli' with cateehismg and 
lively exhortations, not on the Sun¬ 
day ol the Communion only, (for 
then it is too late,) hut the Sunday 
or Sundays bcfoie the Communion, 
or on the eves ol all those days. 
If there be any, who, having not 
yet received, are to enter into tins 
great work, he lakes the more pains 
with them, that ho may lay the 
fonndatioimif future blessings. The 
time of cvt'ry one’s first receiving is 
not so mncii by years, as by under- 
staiuling: jiarlicul.iily, t^e rule may 
be this : When any one can <lis- 
tinguish the sacrameiili'l from com¬ 
mon bread, knowing the iiislitiitioii, 
and the diU’ereiiec, he ought to re¬ 
ceive, ol what age soever. Young 
persons are usimliy deferred too 
long under pretence of devolion to 
tlic Sacramejui; Init it is for want of 
instruction; their understandings 
being ripe enough for ill things, 
and why not then for better ? But 
parents and masters should make 
haste in this, as to a great purchase 
for their children and servants, 
which while they defer both sides 
suffer; the one, in wanting'many 
excitings of grace ; the other, in 
being worse served and obeyed. 

THE PARSON CATECHISING. 
The Country Parson values cate¬ 
chising highly; for there being 
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three points of his duty ; the one, 
to infuse a competent knowledge of 
salvation into every one of his flock ; 
the other, to multiply and build up 
this knowledge, to a spiritual tem¬ 
ple ; the ^lird, to inflame this know-* 
ledge, to press and drive it to prac¬ 
tice, turning it to reformation of 
life, by pithy and lively exhorta¬ 
tions ; catechising is flie first point, 
and but liy catechising the other 
cannot be attained. Besides, 
,whereas in sermons there is a kind 
of state, in catechising there is an 
humbleness very suitable to the 
Christian, which exceedingly de¬ 
lights him, as by way of exer¬ 
cise upon himself, and by way of 
preaching to himself, for the ad¬ 
vancing of his own mortification. 
For in preaching to others, he for¬ 
gets not hinfself, but is first a ser¬ 
mon to himself, and then to others, 
growing with the growth of his 
parish. He uselh and preferreth 
the ordinary Church Catechism, 
partly for obedience to authority, 
partly for uniformity sake, that the 
same common truths may be every 
where professed, especially since 
many remove from parish to parish, 
wh( 4 , like Christian soldiers, are to 
give the word, and to satisfy the 
congregation by their catholic an¬ 
swers. exacts of all the doc. 

trine of the Catechism ; of the 
younger soA the very words; of 
the elder, the substance. Those 
he catechiseth publicly, these pri¬ 
vately, giving age honour, accord¬ 
ing to the Apostle’s rule, 1 Tim. v. 1. 
He requires all to be present at 
catechising : first for the authority 
of the work; secondly, that parents 
and masters, as they hear the an¬ 
swers proved, may, when they come 
home, either commend or reprove, 
either reward or punish. Thirdly, 
that those of the elder sort, .who 
are not well grounded, may then 
by an honourable way take occasion 
to be better instructed. Fourthly, 
that those who are well grown in 
the knowledge of religion may exa¬ 
mine their grounds, renew their 
Remembrances, No. &l. 


vows, and, by occasion of both, 
enlarge their meditations. When 
once all have learned the words of 
the Catechism, he thinks it the 
Inost useful way that a Pastor can 
take, to go over the same, but in 
other words, for many say the Ca¬ 
techism by rote, as parrots, with¬ 
out ever piercing into the sense of 
it. In this course the order of the 
Catechism would be kept, but the 
rest varied ; as thus, in the Creed : 
How came this world to be as it is I 
Was it made, or came it by chance'? 
Who made it? Did you see God 
make it ? Then are there sonic 
things to be believed that are not 
seen ? is this the nature of belief? 
Is not Christianity full of such things 
as are not to be seen, but believed ? 
You said God made the world ; 
Who is God ? and so forw'ard, re¬ 
quiring answ'ers to all these, and 
helping and cherishing the answerer, 
by making the question very plain 
with comparisons, and make much 
even of one word of truth contained 
in the answer given by him. This 
order being used to one, would be 
a little varied to another. And this 
is an admirable way of teaching, 
wherein the catechised will at length 
find delight, and by which the ca- 
techiscr, if he once get the skill of 
it, will draw out of ignorant and 
silly souls even the dark a»d deep 
points of religion. Socrates did 
thus in philosophy, who held that 
the seeds of all Irutlis lay in every 
body, and accordingly by questions 
well ordered, he found philosophy 
in silly tradesmen. That position 
will not hold in Christianity, because 
it contains things above nature : but 
after that the Catechism is once 
learned, that which nature is to¬ 
wards philosophy, the Catechism is 
towards divinity. To this purpose 
some dialogues in Plato were worth 
the reading, where the singular 
dexterity of Socrates in Jhis kind 
may be observed and imitated. 
Yet the skill consists but in these 
three points ; first, an aim and mark 
of the whole discourse, whither to 
U 
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drive the answerer, which the ques- 
tionist niii&t have in bis tnind before 
any question be propounded, upon 
which and to which the (piestious 
are to be chained. Secondly, a 
most plain and easy framing the 
question, even containing, in virtue, 
the answer also, especially to the 
more ignorant. Thirdly, when the 
answerer sticks, an illusirating the 
thing by something else, which he 
knows, making what he knows to 
serve him in that which he knows 
not: as, wlien the Parson once de> 
manded, after other questions about 
man's misery. Since man is so mise¬ 
rable, wbat is to be done ? and the 
answerer could not tell; he asked 
him again, What he would do if he 
were in a ditch ? This familiar illus¬ 
tration made the answer so plain, 
that he was even ashamed of his 
ignorance, for he coidd not but say, 
he would haste out of it as fast as 
he could. Then he proceeded to 
ask, whether he could get out of the 
ditch alone, or whether he needed 
a helper, and wlio was that helper. 
This is the skill, and doubtless the 
holy Scripture intends thus much, 
when it condescends to the naming 
of a plough, a hatchet, a bushel, 
leaven, boys piping and dancing; 
shewing that things of ordinary use 
aie not only to serve in the way of 
drudgery, but to be washed and 
cleanse'd, and serve for lights even 
of heavenly truths. This is the 
practice which the Parson so much 
commends to all his fellow-labour¬ 
ers, the secret of wliose good con¬ 
sists in this, that at sermons and 
prayers men may sleep or wander, 
but when one is asked a question, 
he must discover what he is. This 
practice exceeds even sermons in 
teaching; but there being two 
things in sermons, the one inform* 
ing, ^,the other inflaming; as ser¬ 
mons come short of questions in 
the one,, so they far exceed them in 
the otb^r. For questions cannot 
inflame or ravish; that mast be 
done by a and laboured, and 


To the Editor the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

May I be permitted to make a 
few cuniineiits on one part of the 
very extraordinary letter from Mr. 
•■O’Donnoghue, which appeared in 
the Christian Remembrancer for 
December lust ] They are, indeed, 
sufficiently trite and obvious, and 
are ably set forth ify the various 
commentators on our excellent litur¬ 
gy ; but false views on matters of 
high importance cannot too often 
be exposed, least unanswered cavils 
should sink more deeply than they 
deserve to do into the minds of the 
young or unwary. 

Mr. O’Doniioghue objects to 
reading the entire burial service 
over every corpse, and deems it lit¬ 
tle less than deliberate lying and 
solemn hypocrisy to say' in reference 
to a wortbicss character, at the mo¬ 
ment of his interment, ‘‘that it 
pleased God of his great mercy to 
take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed.” But 
this expression rests upon the war¬ 
ranty of scripture—“ Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return un¬ 
to God, who gave it.”(Eccl. xii,,7.) 
The souls of the righteous he takes 
to eternal happiness ; the souls of 
the wicked he takes ar.id reserves 
unto the day of judgment. The 
Almighty disposes of the souls of 
men according to his good pleasure: 
the infinite justice and mercy of 
God will decide in every case; and, 
the Church widely directs her mi¬ 
nisters, at the grave, to declare that, 
while tliat, which is earthy is com¬ 
mitted to the ground, that, which 
is spiritual, returns to God, from 
whom it proceeded. Thus explain¬ 
ed, the affecting words of onr litur- 
^ are in no respect calculated to 
delqde the impenitent, or impose 
on the ofhciatifll minister the pain 
and the sin of uttering a falsehood. 
The same hasty objector would, 
doubtless, scruple at a subsequent 
expression in our burial service 
that, when we shtdl depart tlus 
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life, we» may rest in fiim, as our 
liope is, this'otir brother doth.” 
\Vnat! he would say, am t cotnpeh- 
led to <ledare my hope, that this 
wicked man rests in Gotl t—And 
yet, if 1 am not mistaken, these* 
words are dictated in the charitable 
spirit of Christianity, and may con¬ 
sistently be u^ed in every instance. 
Hope is a.term of wide extent; we 
may have a confident hope, which 
amounts to expectation ; and a faint 

•hope, which hardly over-steps the 
limits of fear. Again our judg¬ 
ments are frail and unequal in al¬ 
most every case to decide upon the 
sincerity of our neighbour’s repen¬ 
tance. The dej)arted, as far as we 
observed or heard, died impenitent; 
but, can we often presume to assert 
|>ositively, J,hat he had not made 
his peace with God ? and even, 
where appearances were most un¬ 
favourable, shall we not feel that 
hope, which is synonymous with an 
earnest wish and pious aspiration ? 
The expression is not calculated td 
delude or entice the sinner; for the 
words immediately preceding are 
these,—“ we humbly beseech lliec, 
O Father, to raise us from the deatii 
of •sin unto the life of righteous¬ 
ness and, the same priactpic 
pervades the whole service. 

Hut Mr.*0*Donnoghue wishes to 
be at liberty to curtail the service. 
What an awful responsibility he 
would assume to himself! “Who 
art thou, that judgest another man’s 
servant V Far be it from the Chris¬ 
tian minister presumptuously to ar¬ 
rogate to himself the privileges, even 
negatively and Indirectly, to pro¬ 
nounce sentence on U fellowr crea¬ 
ture ! Rather, wHh St. Paul, in the 
divine temper of humility and god¬ 
like charity, let him believe all 
things, hope all things; for without 
charity we are “ as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cyinblil.” 

I am, Sir, 

* Your obedient Servant, 

Cler. Glog. 


To the Editor of the Remembranter. 

Sir, 

1 AM a constant reader of your va- 
Juable miscellany, and in your last 
number, whilst perusing the Review 
of Sermons, lately published by the 
Rev. J. W'altoii, Rector of Bird- 
brook ; my attention was arrested 
by a remaVk made by the Reviewer* 
upon the meaning of an expression 
in tiie text of the xxv. s. of vol. 1. 
The subject of the sermon is stated 
to be “ the conduct of Christians 
in the prospect of the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” The text, 1 St. Fet.i. 
13. on which the Reviewer remarks 
that, tiic word translated 

“ that is to be brought,” appears to 
denote the knowledge already com. 
municated by the Gos[)el, rather 
tlian the ]>ruspect and hope of “bet¬ 
ter things to come.” 

Now It strikes me, that the Re¬ 
viewer has taken an incorrect view 
of the Apostle’s meaning, and that 
the author of tlie Sermon has 
adopted the proper meaning of the 
jmssage, allltongli the word (p£po/xei»?» 
may not be altogether correctly 
rendered in onr authorised version. 
The reason of the apostle's exhorta¬ 
tion to tliose Christian converts, to 
w hom lie addressed this e|)istle, ap¬ 
pears, by what be says, to liave 
been tlie state of trouble and trial 
in which they were living. And the 
hope of future rest and blessedness 
is held up by him—as a support 
under present afflictions. How 
their hope could be connected with 
' knowledge already communicated,* 
as its object, it is ditficult to per¬ 
ceive, for as the apostle to the Ro¬ 
mans says, ** What a man seeth* 
why doth he yet hope for.” 

Archbishop Leighton, on this 
passage, seems to consider the 
grace spoken of, as-being the whole 
goodness and favour of God to'*man, 
from its first beginning in this life* 
to its final completion in g^ory, and 
he quaintly, but properly enough, 
translates that uf a- 

bringing to you,’*—that is, on the 
way,—coining nearer every hdur,— 

V 2 
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But what makes it quite clear, ia period of thnrty years. He has lost 
my idea, that the grace here men. alt liis friends and acquaintance in 
tioned is the perfecting of God’s the land of his Fathers ; and means, 
mercy in the final and complete re- if it be God’s will, to leave his bones 
demption of his people from every where he now is. His opinion has 
trial and trouble, and the admission naturally, from his talents ,and long 
of them into everlasting blessedness, experience, great weight with most 
is its being connected by the apos- persons; and he decidedly thinks, 
tie with “ the Revelatioq of Jesus and I fear with too much truth, that 
Christ,’* of the meaning of which one of the strongest natural impedi- 
expression here—there is, I believe, ments to the conversion of the Hea- 
but one opinion being, undoubtedly, then originates in the immorality, 
to be referred to that period when licentiousness, and irreligiou of so 
he who was once the Saviour of many of the English inhabitants. 


sinners shall come again to be their 
judge, shall reward every man ac¬ 
cording to his works, and “every 
eye shall see him.” 

Schleiisiier thus translates the 
passage “ Iw* Tti* (pcpof^htiv vpiTv 
felicitatem futuram qua: vobis offer- 
tur.’* Rosenmiiller—“ Xdfn antem 
benejicium poiiitur, pro sinmiio 
effectu divinm beuevoleuthe, (i. e.) 
felicitate icterna. h. 1. est 

offerre. Hmc felicitas aeterna nunc 
ofiertur omnibus, qui obtemperant 
Evangelio, sed possidebitur h 
awoxaXviJ/w qiium palam 

ostendet majeslatem suam cunctis 
hominibus et angelis et dicmonibus 
Dominus nosxer Jesus Chris- 

TUS.” 

Dunelmensis. 

To the 'Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

I SEND you the following remarks 
on some recent versions of the Holy 
Scriptures, taken from a work just 
published, entitled “ A Diary of a 
Tour through Southern India, by a 
Field Officer of Cavalry.” The 
work itself is sadly weak and enthu¬ 
siastic, but these remarks are stated 
to come from quarters that entitle 
them to great attention. 

** On the whole I was really de- 
lighted« and in several instances, 1 
trust, benefited by the conversation 
of this *extraordinary man" (the 
well known Jesuit missionary, the 
Abbe Dubois.') “ He has now lived 
ftinong the natives, as a native, for a 

7 


He especially blames the careless 
and hurried manner in which the 
Bible has been translated by the 
Serampore (Baptist) Missionaries 
into the several native languages ; 
mentioning in particular the trans¬ 
lation of a part of Genesis into 
Tamiil, by Mr. Ward, tfs peculiarly 
incorrect; and he has advised Mr. 
Hands, of Bellary, to give up all 
thoughts of publishing Ins transla¬ 
tion of the whole Bible into Cana- 
rese.” P. ltJ2, 3. 

“ In conversing with Segnor Se- 
roor this morning, on subjects con¬ 
nected with religion, he told me of 
a serious mistake made in an Ara¬ 
bic version of the Scriptures, Igtciy 
circulated among his countrymen. 
It is in Gen. i. 2. where the word 
(Reagh) signifyiftg “ the 
winds,” is used instead of , 

(Rogh) which expresses “ the Spirit 
of God.’* 1 asked him whether he 
would have the goodness to point 
out any other mistakes to me? He 
replied, that having discovered so 
great a one in the very commence¬ 
ment, he had concluded the edition 
to be a bad one, and had conse. 
quently read no more of it. Some 
Christian Arabs, he added, have 
expressed great anger about it, as 
they, imagine from this circumstance 
that there exists a project for gra. 
dually introducing changes from the 
original Word of God.” P. 257, 8. 

Signor Seroor is the British Vice- 
Consul of Damietta, a Greek Arab; 
and that you may judge farther 
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what weight is to be attached to his 
opinion' I subjoin the following cha¬ 
racter of him, as given a few pag,es 
before. , 

“ His conversation is liberal, ju- ’ 
dicious,^ and entertaining; and hte 
conduct towards us has been most 
singularly kind. He appears to me 
much respected, and even feared in 
this town; ifnd when he walks out 
is treated by the people he meets 
with deference and submission.” 
V. 250. 

Yours, &c. 


CoMMUNTARY UPON I CoR. iii. 15. 

“ Blit lie liimself slr.ill be saved, yet so, 
as by fire.” 

Sir, 

In the coiffse of the last summer, 1 
was thrown by accident into the 
company of a young iloman Catho¬ 
lic Priest, both of pleasing manners 
and of a cultivated mind. In the 
course of our conversation we 
touched upon more than one of the 
points of controversy between the 
Protestant and the Romish Churches. 
In discussing the doctrine of Pur¬ 
gatory, my companion with much 
good sense avoided the authority of 
Tradition, as he well knew that it 
was one ivhich, as a Protestant, I 
could not allow; he therefore traced 
the origin hf Purgatory to Scripture 
itself, and cited in its support the 
well known verse from 1 Cor. iii. 
15. But he himself shall be saved, 
yet so, as by Jire. To this citation 
I made the usual objection, and 
contended that the words bore a 
very different meaning from that 
which he considered them to bear. 
Upon my return home I examined 
most of the commentaries which had 
been written upon them. Not being 
quite satisfied however with apy one 
of those taken singly who had ex¬ 
plained the passage, I selected what 
1 approved from each; and drew up 
the following running commentary 
upon the chapter, ia which I have 


endeavoured to shew from a review 
of the whole argument of the Apos; 
tie, that the words in question could 
have no possible reference to the 
doctrine of Purgatory ; but that on 
the contrary they rather proved the 
non-existence of such a state. My 
attention was also drawn to the two 
subsequ<int verses, which I have 
connected with the preceding, and 
have interpreted them accordingly. 
Whether this interpretation be a 
just one I leave for the superior 
judgment of your readers to deter¬ 
mine. 

In the beginning of the chapter 
St. Paul appears to excuse himself 
for not having preached to the Co¬ 
rinthians the higher and more spi¬ 
ritual parts of the Gospel. As a 
reason for this omission, he alleges 
that their minds were not sufficiently 
spiritual to receive and to discern 
doctrines of such an exalted nature. 
I have fed you roilh milk and not 
with meat, for hitherto ye were not 
able to bear it. (v. 2.) This inabi¬ 
lity he ascribes to the carnal state 
of their views and inclinations. For 
ye are yet carnal; for whereas there 
is among you eniying, and strife, 
and divisions, arc ye not carnal and 
walk as men. (v. 3.) These divi¬ 
sions among them, which so pecu¬ 
liarly marked the carnal and worldly 
state of their minds, aro.se<*f’roni the 
party spirit which prevailed among 
them, and from the exclusive at¬ 
tachment which tliey bore to their 
several teachers. For while one 
sailh, / am of Paul; and another, 
/ am of Apollos; are ye not carnal? 
(v. 4.) Of the factions into wliicli 
the Church was split he had com¬ 
plained still more at large in the 
opening of the Epistle. T^ow this I 
say, that every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul; and / of Apollos; and 
I of Cephas; and I of ChrisU H. 
V. 12.) 

From the account whicji St, Paul 
gives of himself and of his ministry in 
the second chapter and from other 
parts of this Epistle, we infer that 
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these teachers, who had formed 
themselves into tl?e heads of parties 
and factions in the Church, had 
undervalued the Apostle in the eyes 
of his converts, and had disparaged 
him for his deficiency in wisdom 
and eloquence. This deficiency 
they were desirous of supplying and 
of carrying their hearers'onwards 
into the speculations of human phi¬ 
losophy and science. Such an ad¬ 
dition to the simple doctrines of the 
Gospel was peculiarly acceptable to 
the Corinthians, and created in their 
minds no small respect for their new 
teachers. One attached himself to 
one teacher, and another to another, 
until the authority of St. Paid was 
neglected and his doctrines desj>i. 
sed, excepting by a party who sldl 
adhered to him as their head. 

Having defended his preaching 
as being not with the enticing words 
of man's wisdom, but in the demon¬ 
stration of the spirit and of power. 
(ii. V. 4.) And having given his rea¬ 
sons why he had not unfolded to 
them doctrines of a more exalted 
and spiritual nature, he proceeds 
to compare himself with those, 
whose authority and name had been 
set uj) in opposition to his own. He 
first declares that neither he nor 
they had merit of their own, but 
that both were the immediate in¬ 
struments of God. Who then is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but mi- 
nistirs by whom ye believed, even as 
the Lord gave to every man? I 
have planted, Apollos watered ; but 
God gave the increase. So then 
neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watcreth; but 
God that givelh the increase, (v. 5, 
6, 7.) The Apostle appears pecu- 
liftrly unwilling to speak with any 
unnecessary harshness of those who 
had been set up as his rivals in the 
■ministry: he considers them as cni- 
ployed in the same work, and as 
mtitled to a proportionate share of 
the same reward. Tiow he that 
fiafiteth and he that wateretk are 
•one ; and evtry man shall receive hk 


own reward, according to Ms own 
labour, fat'we are labourers together 
with God; Ye are God*s husbandry, 
ye are God*s building (v. •8, 9.) 

St. Paul however strongly vindi¬ 
cates the priority of his clahn upon 
their reverence and affection, as he 
was the instrument of their conver¬ 
sion from Heathenism to the Gospel. 
He considers himself as thqir Father 
in Christ, and as entitled on that 
account to a superior share of their 
attention and respect. For though 
ye have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet have ye not many Fa¬ 
thers, for in Jesus Christ I have 
begotten you through the Gospel. 
Wherefore I beseech you, be ye fol¬ 
lowers of me. (iv. v. 15.) Upon 
this he peculiarly insists in the pas¬ 
sage before us. According to the 
grace of God which is given unto 
me, as a wise master builder, I have 
laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon, (v. 10.) What 
this foundation was, he tells us in 
the next verse. For other founda. 
tion can no man lay, than that 
which k laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
(v. 11.) St. Paul then had laid this 
foundation; but for the reason 
above mentioned he had not built 
upon it; or as he expresses himself 
ill his Epistle to the Hebrews', he 
had taught them the prmciples of 
the doctrine of Christ, i^ut had not 
gone on to perfection. (lieb. vi. 
v. 1.) 

Upon such a foundation as Jesus 
Christ himself, it became every 
builder most seriously to consider 
what superstructure he was about 
to raise. Let every man take heed 
how he buildeth thereupon, (v. 10.) 
It became every man to weigh well 
the nature of the doctrines which he 
was proceeding to engraft upon the 
first simple truths of the Gospel, 
and Svhether th^ system of faith 
which he inculcated was constructed 
under the grace and the spirit of 
God, or the folly of his own imagi-* 
nation. Upon the fonndatimi which 
St* Faul had laid, a mao might birifd 
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a fabric composed ekher of goldf 
silver, precious Mones —or of such 
-wortiiless materials as wood, hay, 
stubble. Be it however which it 
may, it must stand the trial of a 
most severe and searching testae 
iKucrrw tl epyor fantpop yinasrat, the 
work of each of these shall respec¬ 
tively be made manifest, (v. 13.) 
for the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be revealed {JtitaKetKvvTtrM 
“ is of a nature to be revealed,”) 
by fire, and the fire shall try every 
man's work of what sort it is. At 
the last day, the day of God’s final 
judgment, the work of every man 
shall be made manifest, and its real 
vyorth ascertained by the severe, the 
fiery trial, to which it will then be 
subject. The fabric which is com. 
posed of gold, silver, precious 
stones, will •stand the fire, while that 
which is built of ivood, hay, stubble, 
will be consumed : the respective 
durability of each will then be pro¬ 
ved. The fire, which the Apostle 
speaks of is evidently a test, not a 
punishment: ^oxt/Aizcrst, it will try or 
prove the goodness of the work 
which is submitted to it. The same 
metaphor is used in the Xllth Psalm, 
V. 7. Eloquia Domini, eloquia 
caita; argentum igne examinatum, 
probatum terra, purgatum septem- 
plum, Vijrs. Vulg. irtwvfv 

fiinoy, ^oieiftioy t*i yij xt xexKdecpierpieyop 

6. fhe words of the 
Lord are pure words ; as silver 
tried in the furnace of earth, pu¬ 
rified seven times. 

If the work of any man shall abide 
this fiery trial, and that doctrine 
which he hath built upon the foun¬ 
dation of Jesus Christ shall remain, 
he (the builder) shall receive a re¬ 
ward, (v. 14). The man that shall 
be found. at the great day of trial 
and of judgment to have preached 
sound and valuable doctrine, ^hall 
receive bis eternal reward. But, 
“ if ony mon*s worh shall be burn¬ 
ed, he shaU staffer loss,'* ,(r*15)f 

he shall be subject to tf 

pfnulty^ if shaU up¬ 


on the foundation of Christ a sys¬ 
tem of unsound and frivolous doc¬ 
trine, winch will not at the last day 
be able to stand the test of God’s 
judgment, but like wood, hay, and 
stubble will yield to the fire, he will 
be mulcted of a proportionate part 
of his reward as a minister pf Christ. 

The Ali/iighty however in his mercy 
will not impose upon him so severe a 
penalty as the loss of his final salva¬ 
tion, he himself shallbe saved; yet so 
as by fire,” (v. 15). If be shall still 
have preserved his foundation en- 
'tire, he shall not wholly lose his re¬ 
ward, or have his pcutinii with those 
who have rejected Christ: atv-clt 
caiOqiTETat, tivtui ui wpof. HtS 
salvation will be attended with cir¬ 
cumstances of diminution and de¬ 
duction : he will be saved, it is true; 
but how I In such a manner “ as 
one who has passed thrnugli a fiery 
ordeal, Sux wvpo?, and has been de¬ 
tected,”—or—S'** wvpof, “ according 
to the appearance which he has 
made when tried by the fire.” A»* 
is used ill a sense exactly similar to 
this, Rom. il. 12 , 0701 b yofiu 
S'ict yopiov xpibiffo»Tei$, As many as 
have sinned in the law shall he judged 
by the law," i.e. “ shall he tried by 
the test of the law.” Between these 
two interpretations there is very lit¬ 
tle difference. “ The fire*’ is a test, 
an ordeal, a criterion—not a*punish- 
iiient. It is highly improbable that 
St. Paul having in the preceding 
sentences spoken of" the fire*’ as a 
test to which every superstructure, 
both good as well as bad, was to be 
subjected, should in the very next 
period change the sense of the word, 
and use it iii the scuse of punish- 
meut; from which the erroneous 
preacher should escape with difii- 
OuUy. Especially when the punish¬ 
ment to which be was to be subject* 
cd is actually mentioned : 

•rai, he shall suffer the loss of a 
part of his reward,*’ But lest the 
penalty should be represented as 
too severe; he adds by way of eon- 
§oUtioQ| **Mskmsey'shgllis9andf* 
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not in such a manner as to receive 
fL reward, like tiiejireachcr of sound 
doctrines; but subject to the de¬ 
duction, which his bad appearance 
in the tiery trial shall impose upon 
him—or to change the metaphor— 
as one that shall be weighed in the 
balance, and be found partly want¬ 
ing. Had the Apostle merot to ex¬ 
press the difficulty of such a man 
being saved, or, that he scarcely 
could escape the danger, he would 
have used the words, U wvpoty not 
Itee vopof. In St. Jude, where the 
deliverance from danger is to be ex¬ 
pressed, the words lx wupj are used. 
** Others save with fear, pulling 
them out of the fire, (v. 23,) i, (poQu 
tx rov wpog upma^aiiTti, and 
again in Amos iv. 11: Ye were as a 
fire brand plucked out of the burn¬ 
ing, iyetterQf ui lx 

vrvfoi- O'. 

The fire then, of which the Apos¬ 
tle speaks, is a test, not a punish¬ 
ment; it is applicable to the tea. 
cher, not to the hearer, and to doc¬ 
trines, not to morals. It is to be 
applied not b<fore the day of judg¬ 
ment, but at the day of judgment ; 
when the truth and the falsehood 
of the respective doctrines, which 
Christian Churches and Ministers 
severally teach, will be made mani¬ 
fest. 

To a’state of purgatory therefore, 
such as the Roman Church incul¬ 
cates, the passage is wholly inap¬ 
plicable. As far as it can be brought 
to bear upon the subject at all, it 
opposes the notion ; inasmuch as it 
teaches us that on the day of judg¬ 
ment alone, the falsehood of certain 
doctrines will be declared, and their 
authors subjected to a proportionate 
;|)enalty—and ,not before. 

With the declaration of the Apos¬ 
tle respecting the preachers of true 
and Wroneous doctrine, the verses 
which follow are more immedfately 
connected, tUan is generally sup¬ 
posed. 

After having spoken of the penal¬ 
ty or loss to bg sustained by those^ 


whose doctrines, though founded on 
Jesus Christ, are yet .unsound and 
erroneous, he breaks out, with an 
apparent abruptness, into, the fol¬ 
lowing exclamation: Know ye not 
Viiat ye are the temple of Gpd, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you, (v. 16). Still however this is 
closely connected with what goes 
before. He had told them (v. {),) 
that they were God’s building, that 
their faith and their hope were a fa. 
brie erected in their souls by God ; 
he now goes on to inform them that 
not only are their souls, but even 
their bodies receptacles and temples 
of the Spirit of God. Having thus 
forcibly reminded them of the value 
even of their very bodies, as the 
temples of God; or as he expresses 
it, (c. vi. 19). What know ye not 
that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your 
own? he proceeds to declare the 
punishment of those who destroy so 
holy a habitation : If any man de¬ 
stroy ((pdtipit) the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy ; for the temple of 
God is holy, which temple are ye, 
(v. 17). This threat, so awfully de¬ 
nounced, is here directed against 
the teacher, not against the disciple. 
The teacher of frivolous and errone¬ 
ous doctrine, if founded upon Christ, 
will be saved, subject to the loss of 
his high ministerial reward ; but the 
man, who shall either justify or 
allow of such profligate practices, 
as w ill be the sure destruction of his 
disciples, him shall God destroy. 
That such practices wore at least 
allowed and represented as innocent, 
appears from the whole of the fifth 
chapter of this Epistle. Speaking 
of the profligacy which existed 
among them, he says, ye are puffed 
up, and have not rather mourned.'* 
Many of their false teachers had in¬ 
dulged them in idolatry, and in all 
the filthiness which accompanied it; 
and it is against such that St. Paul 
denounces a much severer punish¬ 
ment than against the teachers of 
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what waa only doctrinally carnal or 
unsouncA*.’' lf,any destroy the tem^ 
pie of God, which temple ye all are, 
by justifying or allowing such prac* 
tices as will exclude you from the 
kingdom of God, (c. vi. 9.) upont 
him will God visit the destruction of 
the souls of his brethren. He will 
not be saved, under any circum¬ 
stance or sutiject to any loss, but 
God will destroy him, as he has de¬ 
stroyed others.*’ 

Thus, therefore, in these two 
* verses, which may at first sight ap¬ 
pear unconnected with the subject 
upon which he is writing, the Apos¬ 
tle pursues his argument to the 
highest point. The teachers of er¬ 
roneous doctrine, if they preserve 
the foundations of Christianity invio¬ 
late, may in some sort hope for sal¬ 
vation, the*teachers of profligate 
morals are doomed to certain de¬ 
struction. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 

T. R. 

The following Letter, evidently in¬ 
tended for the Northern Mail, has 
by some accident or other found its 
way to us; and as we are always 
ready to say a good word where 
we can, and lend a helping hand to 
raise a fallen man out of the mire, 
we are trifly happy in being the 
means on th^ present occasion, of so 
essentially befriending those really 
benevolent, gentlemanly, impartial, 

• This act of “ destroying our Cliristian 
brethren ” by erroneous doctrine or bad 
example is spoken of, Rom. xiv. Id: De¬ 
stroy not him with thy meat, for whom 
Christ died. Though flrom the circum¬ 
stances of this case, this is a crime of much 
less degree; yet it is of the same nature, 
fid air^x^us ** do not so scandalize andotTcnd 
him by thy prejudices respecting things in 
themselves indifferent, as to destroy his 
confidence in the Christian dispensation.” 
dwiXXuw, is there ind^d used in a tense 
much less strong than that ; being 

little more than a'lwy^axl^ai, with which 
word it appears to be almost synonymous, 
1 Cor. viii. 11—13. avsXXvii. xwrtT, 
Hejsych. 

Remembrancer, No, &l. 


but, as will be seeu lu the sequel, 
most grossly misrepresented per¬ 
sonages, the Edin Burgh Reviewers. 
The Letter is addressed to them, and 
is to this effect. 

Gentlemen, 

Among the instances of ill usage 
with whic|j the annals of literature 
abound, few bear such decided 
marks of injustice as that which 
you are suffering in your characters 
at this moment. And yet, perhaps, 
a little reflection might have con. 
vinced you, that in your admirable 
criticism on the Bishop of London’s 
Charge, you were over-estimating 
the perspicacity of these Southrons. 
They have plainly not seen through 
you ; partly from the natural obtuse, 
ness of their intellects, and partly 
from their not knowing what 1, a 
North Briton, am well apprized of, 
that you had in this case two par¬ 
ties of your gradually decreasing list 
of readers to conciliate, those who 
are content with nothing less than 
unqualified abuse of every friend to 
what is fixed and definite, in reli¬ 
gious and civil life, in theory and in 
practice, and the far greater number 
who, in this particular instance, 
“ e’en in a Bishop can spy desert,” 
and would be displeased with see¬ 
ing Dr. Howley treated in any other 
way than is fitting for one who is an 
ornament to religion and learning, 
and an instance how the deeper ac¬ 
quirements of literature may be 
united with its elegance and graces, 
and with the temperate and chas¬ 
tened spirit of a Christian and a 
Gentleman. Such was the delicate 
situation in which 1 know you to 
have been placed, and with a little 
more vove in those who were to read 
you, your management would have 
been admirable ; but from the want 
of it, both parties have believed 

J rou to be in earnest, while only the 
esser number should have^lone so; 
and the majority, as I fear you will 
discover on the appearance of your 
next number, are dissatisfied, and 
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mean, as I understand, to shew 
their displeasure, iu that most dis< 

' trcssing of aU wa^s to a reviewer's 
feelings, by not buying you. 

You cannot set too high a value- 
on a friend like ino, who having 
peculiar opportunities for being ac¬ 
quainted with what pusses among 
the higher class of your readers, 
conies forward to your rescue. Into 
a dilemma you have certainly got; 
and there is but one way of escape; 
namely, by sacrificing the good opi- 
nion of the Radicals to the reco. 
vering of that of the better disposed. 
Aware how ill you can afford in 
your present extremity the loss of a 
single friend, I would be the last 
person in the world to originate 
such a measure as I now am adopt¬ 
ing on your behalf, if I was not fully 
satisfied that you are reduced to a 
choice of evils. For my part, I shall 
always stick by you ; and am one of 
those staunch and sturdy friends 
who will be active in proportion to 
your misfortunes; who whether you 
soar amid metaphysics, arithmetical 
schemes of political regeneration, or 
Rounder in the mire of personal de¬ 
traction, am ready upon ail occa¬ 
sions to fly or to wallow with you. 
In this instance, however, it is im¬ 
portant that I should lift you out of 
the mud; not remain quietly in it by 
your s^de; for then I could not open 
to your more intelligent readers as 
delicate a scheme of indirect praise, 
as even the ancients, among whom 
you know irony was a favourite 
weapon, have in their happiest mo¬ 
ments exhibited. 

And first, let me unveil the skil¬ 
ful choice of the sort of irony. Had 
you adopted the tropical species, 
this, as Quintilian observes, *‘asser- 
tior est,’' lets itself be seen through, 
whereas your otyect was a partial 
concealment. On tlye other hand, 
by conjining yourself to the figura¬ 
tive ir<)ay which the same writer de¬ 
scribes tb a disguise of the. entire 
sense, you could not hope to have 
hfeen understood by those to whom 


you wished,, your real intentions 
should be intelligible. Mdkt admi- 
rably, therefore, for tlie (h)uble pur- 
p'ose you had in view, (however ill, 
through the diilness of these South- 
fons, it may a.s yet have answered,) 
you have made use, as *otcasioii 
served, of hvth soils; itf that kind of 
irony width says what, is direclly 
cuntrary to the tru/h, and tliat 
“ urhana dissimulatio,” as Cicero 
terms it, in which “ alia dicuntur 
ac sentias," we think one thing and 
say another. Thus when you charge 
one of the most liberally minded 
men in the kingdom, and an accom ¬ 
plished scholar and writer, with 
“ intolerance,” with “ deficiency of 
learning, and argument,’’ to me it is 
plain, that you did not mean to 
commit yourselves with the more 
iiiteliigciit and better inclined part 
of your readers, by afliriniiig all 
this; for yon, at the same time, take 
care to let us know, that the ex- 
cliaiige of talents, and scholarship, 
for bad grammar, bad style, and 
ignorance of the meaning and 
use of words, all which, directly 
or by inference, you all'ect to im¬ 
pute, is a “ somewhat unaccoiint- 
ahle phenomenon it being evident 
to yon, as you imagined it would be 
also to such readcis as myself, that 
he who has once been, l^na Jide, a 
scholar and able writer, does not 
divest himself of these'attainments 
even by being advanced to the 
bench of Bishops ; though to satisfy 
some of your supporters, it was ne¬ 
cessary you should appear to say so. 
Again, the specific instances of 
error which you directly ascribe to 
the Bishop, with what consiimmatc 
art are they managed! So that 
while you seem to be pronouncing 
a sentence of absolute condemna¬ 
tion, you have secured a retreat, by 
taking care to be in the wrong in 
every one of the specimens of the 
Bishop’s jiretended mistakes, that 
is adduced by you. Again, and in 
the same vieWf the more detailed 
points of your affected attack are 
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excellently well chosen^ and such as 
every reader,, if he pleases, can 
judge of; a Sermon, in 1014, and 
two Charges, all of them before the 
public, and approved and admired by 
the discerning part of it for tht 
selection of topics, the tioatment of 
them, a singular felicity of style, 
and of construction. Here you, 
judiciously, i^sort to the contradic¬ 
tory ironf, as well assured that no 
one whom it concerned you to stand 
well with, could possibly misunder¬ 
stand your appearing to ufliim that 
white was black to your injury. 
Wilde your Radical friends would 
believe you to be in dull good ear¬ 
nest, fhe more discerniiig of your 
readers would be pleased in this in¬ 
stance, with the reflection that you 
could not be so. “ Hoc ipso lidem 
detrahimus’qnod sint tain gravia.” 
The weight of the accusation should 
destroy its credit, with the thinking 
part. Again, for it is my determi¬ 
nation to do you ample justice, and 
to leave not a single point of your 
inimitable critique without the ap¬ 
propriate elucidation, which in this 
Bmotia of Britain it is plain is 
needed, with imperturbable gravity, 
and with all the external appearance 
of malice propense you liold forth 
as the advocate for ignorance a 
Prelate who is unceasing in his en¬ 
deavours to promote religious know¬ 
ledge ; am? represent him as lequi- 
ring “ a prostration of the will and 
understanding” to the Clergy, which 
the Bishop of London had claimed 
for the Word of God. Now as no¬ 
thing is easier than the detection of 
such misrepresentations, so the im¬ 
pressions to be produced by that 
detection were calculated upon. 
You knew the^rsf feeling would be 
that you bad for ever dishonoured 
yourselves by such assertions; the 
second, that you could not jie in 
earnest. • 

But it is uot only in the choice of 
the sorts of irony, and in the vary¬ 
ing from the contradictory to a less 
positive kind, that your skill is ad¬ 
mirable—“ Cum aliqiia velut igno¬ 


ramus," says Quintilian; when we 
affect to be ignorant of what we 
know all the while* and our readers 
are as well informed of as ourselves, 
'we are ironical. The life of Socrates, 
as Cicero and others have remarked, 
was a continued irony. He affected 
ignorance like yourselves ; but you 
act this inprt more naturally, and to 
the life: are plainly more at home 
in it. Thus it may fairly be doubted 
whether even at the moment any onc^ 
above the meanest of the populace, 
misunderstood the quotation from 
Blackstone, which exempts the 
King, as such, from the coutroul of 
any known jurisdiction. At all 
events, in the present moment to 
have refuted formally the accusa¬ 
tion grounded on it against the 
Bishop of London, would have been 
a task as wearisome as unnecessary; 
besides, direct praise is quite worn 
out, would have been fulsome and 
unmeaning, even could you have 
obtained the permission of your 
Radical friends to venture on it in 
this especial instance; but vihat vo¬ 
lumes of praise are couched in yonr 
grave revival of the charge of courtly 
adulation in its full strength, nay 
with more than the original misin¬ 
terpretation; for as certainly as you 
and all the world, except a few who 
can swallow any thing, are satisfied 
that the doctrine stated •by the 
Bishop is both that of Blackstone 
and of the Constitution, so certainly 
the rebound of praise from such an 
accusation is prodigious ; so unex. 
pected from your quarter; so full 
and decisive. The Bishop had the 
courage to remind the house of a 
truth which it w-as necessary they 
should hear, because some appeared 
inclined to forget it; he thus ex¬ 
posed himself to unpopularity at 
the moment; nor could he then 
foresee the ample store of indirect 
commendation which the Edinburgh 
Reviewers at length woi^d lavish 
on him. 

Another instance of the same 
affected ignorance, which converts 
itself, under your magic toneb, into 
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tbe highest panegyric of the party 
concerned, vrill be found in what 
' you say in regard to forms of faith, 
the distinction between profane and 
religious instruction, and the relative' 
situations of Incumbent and Curate. 
Here, most artfully, with a view to 
your ultimate purpose, you bring 
tbe Bishop of London to ,tlie test of 
your own principles and opinions as 
a Scotch reviewer; and have the 
appearance of blaming him for not 
overlooking his duties, so as, of 
course, to convey the highest praise 
to him for the performance of them ; 
for watching over the interests of that 
Church in which he occupies so emi¬ 
nent a station; for insisting on those 
forms the attacks on which would 
suffice to shew that they are the 
safeguards of the substance; for 
dwelling on specific, definite, and 
appropriate instruction, as that which 
the interests of the Established 
Church and of truth require; for 
fixing, with admirable nicety, the 
duties of Incumbent and Curate, 
and yet admitting that there will 
sometimes be cases where a dissolu. 
tion of the relationship is the best 
way to terminate a contest. Had 
the Bishop, in any or all these 
respects, spoken and acted in a 
different sense from what he has 
done, you would have been the first 
to havaproclaimed him unfaithful to 
bis station. As it was, you felt 
yourselves bound to praise, and the 
temperament you have adopted in 
this part of your indirect eulogy is 
an instance of skill which Socrates, 
your prototype, never exceeded.— 
You have friends who cannot bear 
the praise of any Bishop; you as¬ 
sume, therefore, a decidedly objur¬ 
gatory tone, which must delight 
them : but then it is for tbe purpose 
of reprehending a conduct which, 
even r on your own statement of it, 
is seen to be appropriate to the 
rank; tthd station, and solemn en- 
g8^#sents of the individual; show 
be, in fact, an honest man, a 
jlpicious divine, a conscientious 
ignd vigilant Prelate. Indeed, the 
trfits Qf skill areihere innumerable. 


How must the Radicals delight to 
hear it imputed as a matter of blame 
to a Bishop that he spoke from 
what, at tbe same time,, you and I 
know to be the only place whence 
^le is at liberty to deliver his Charge, 
namely, ex Cathedra ; and tliat he 
spoke with a certain tone of autho¬ 
rity which all the while we are satis¬ 
fied is proper to the person and 
occasion, and grounded oil apostolic 
authority. How admirably do you 
soothe and cajole them by one and 
the same turn of phrase, leaving, if 
your meaning had been duly appre¬ 
ciated, no one sound and honest 
reader in doubt as to your real 
sentiments. How refined the praise 
when you refer to an act of Hen. 
Vlll. for the apparent purpose of 
blaming tbe Bishop, which act, as 
every one must see, has“ nothing to 
do with the question. On the 
whole, your criticism is a master¬ 
piece, and I can account for the 
little justice done to it only by 
supposing, that your readers, unac¬ 
customed to see you take the side 
which it is clear to me you here 
intend to advocate, had more than 
ordinary difficulty in giving you cre¬ 
dit for it. The explanation, how¬ 
ever, I have now given sets all right. 

But, if I can excuse your readers, 
not so those who have answered 
you. They, however unwittingly, 
have plainly done their [lart towards 
fixing the imputation that there are 
journalists capable of writing (and a 
sufficient number of readers to en¬ 
courage them in doing it) what is at 
once unfounded and malicious.— 
Had they but looked into the author 
I have quoted, and by whom you 
have plainly governed yourselves in 
the conduct of this delicate piece of 
irony, they would have seen that be 
gives directions also for answering 
sucfi irony: “ quomodo respondere 
contra figuras ‘oporteret." And, 
as he is of opinion, that where the 
question is of slander and defama¬ 
tion, the part of an honest man is 
not to appear to understand them ; 
so, had he lived to read your exem¬ 
plification of his principles, he 
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would, doubtless, have advised your 
answerers to assume the totally dif¬ 
ferent office of bringing to light the 
veiled beauties of your consummate 
panegyric. 

At the same time, GentlemeiA 
highly as I blame those who have 
answered, and imperfect as is the 
excuse I can frame for those who so 
uniiitelligently have read you, yet I 
much dodbt whether it will be wise 
to persist in this ironical strain, 
though fortibed, as 1 confess you 
are, in the use of it by the ancients. 
If these worthies had a right notion 
of true jocularity, it is plain your 
readers have no taste for it: and it 
may happen, that those who now so 
perversely understand you as speak¬ 


ing in sober earnest, when once they 
apprehend you can be ironical, will 
suppose you to be so at times when 
you would not for all the world be 
’ thought otherwise than in earnest. 
What a loss of reputation, for in. 
stance, must you sustain, if it could 
once be imagined that you did not 
wish the pccurrence of those politi¬ 
cal events which you habitually 
prognosticate 1 “ So grave a body,’' 

said Swift, of some in his time, 
" upon so solemn an occasion, 
should not deal in irony, or explain 
their meaning by contraries.” 

EIPQN. 

Scotland Yard, 

February 15, 1823. 


SACRED POETRY. 

LINES WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS MORNING, BEFORE LIGHT. 

The Winds are sleeping. 

The Earth is steeping 
Her mighty bosom in nectareous dew ; 

The yellow moon 
Sails in her noon 

Of winter beauty thro’ a sea of bhie. 

The thousand stars 
Thro’ my window bars 
Twinkle in token of authentic light; 

No present sound 
Is beard around 

To break the silence of this charmed night. 

Sure on this hour 
Some holy Power 

Doth shed a healing and a peace unknown; 

Or can the Earth 
Observe Th*y birth. 

Incarnate God, by instincts of her own!— ,, 

As if again. 

Thy glorious reign 

Were now commencing on Thy mother’s breast, 
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Satred 

And that bright band 
Were on its stand * . 

By tleav'ns threshold cbaunting o’er Thy rest ? 

** I 

One herald voice 

Was beard ; Rejoice ! , 

The M'^orld’s redemption on this night began !” 

And then the throng 
Took up the song, 

** Glory to God on high, and Peace on earth to,Man !” 

Thou blessed Child, 

Thy mother smiled 

As she gaz’d on thee with a human love; 

She could not knovir 
Her heart did glow 

With natural passion for the Lord above! 

For Thou cam’st then 
In garb of men, 

By thine own brethren held of small account ;* 

Nor didst Thou shrink 
That cup to drink, 

And die forsaken on the Bloody Mount! 

Yet once at last 
With trumpet blast 

Again Thou comest as the Sou of God, 

To call mankind 
From every wind. 

Then finish ail things by the expected nod 

In gloom and thunder 
That day of wonder 

Shall burst unlooked for in the midst of life, ' 

When bells are ringing, 

Or maidens singing. 

Or warriors shouting in the fields of strife. 

The dead of old 
Have long out-told 

All those that ever shall have mortal birth ; 

The World’s past night 
Exceeds the light 

Which yet remains to glimmer npon earth. 

It is too late « 

For mortal state! 

Think of the destined havens of the Blest, 

Where Life shall seem 
A troubled dream, 

Afid.Tiflsie a Moment in the Eternal Rest! 
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But see the l^gfat! 

. . Spirits of Night, , 

Fly, while I speak thanksgivings to the Mom ; 

Spirits away ! 

This is the day. 

In which I sing my Master Jesu bom ! 

The Magian Priest 
From out the East ^ 

(iave offerings to Thee as a God and King! 

Shall not the West 
(How much more blest!) 

A like oblation to Thine altar bring ? 

In mystic band 
Thy faithful stand, 

TTiough they be wandering in the ends of Eartii; 

In close communion 
And saint-like union 

They hymn in symphony, O Christ, Thy birth ! 

9 

And could we hear 
Above this sphere. 

And gaze one moment on the heavenly throng, 
Mankind’s dull lay 
Would sink away 

Drowned in the Echo of Seraphic song ! 

*' Glory,” say they, 

“And Praise alway 

Be unto Him that sitteth on the Throne ; 

His is the Might, 

» Blessing and Light, 

The Three Almighty, the Eternal One !” 

H.N.C. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Two Charges delivered to the Clergy 
in the Diocese of Calcutta; the 
Former at Calcutta and Madras^ 
in February and March 1819, 
and at Bombay and Colombo^ tn 
Maroh and April 1821; and^ the 
Latter^ at Calcutta in December 
1821. By T. F. Middleton^ 
D.D, F.R.S. Biehop of Calcutta. 
Qvo. pp. 88. Kivingtons. 1822. 

We have read theae^ Charges with 


the deepest interest, not only from 
their own intrinsic excellence, which 
will ever secure them a high rank 
among compositions of this kind, 
but from the painful reflection that 
He, who delivered them, is noJv no 
more. The able and feeling Me¬ 
moir of Him, which appeared in a 
former number of this work, and 
the affecting and powerful Address 
of the Venerable the Archdeacon of 
London, ta the Board of the. So- 
8 
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ciet;y for promoting Christian Know- 
. ledge, will have^put our readers in 
possession, as as words can do, 
of the full merits of this great and 
lamented Prelate. 

All that now remains for us, there* 
fore, is to give as wide a circulation 
as possible to the invaluable matter 
contained in these Cha|i;ges, that 

though dead, he may yet speak.” 

In the first Charge, the subject of 
Christian Missions in general, and 
the method pursued by the Apos¬ 
tles, and the early propagators of 
the Gospel, are thus ably and fully 
treated. 

It is certainly to the credit of our 
country, and of the age in which we live, 
that so much concern is felt for the con¬ 
dition of the Heathen world ; it is in fact 
peculiar to the religion of Christ, to be 
influenced by a regardforthe spiritual wel¬ 
fare of man ; Paganism has never thought 
of making converts, unless perhaps in the 
rivalry between contending sects; and 
Islaniism appears not ever to have been 
actuated by any sentiment allied to sym¬ 
pathy, but merely to have been impelled 
by the zeal of conquest, and to have con¬ 
sidered its proselytes as subjects and abet¬ 
tors of its power. That Christianity is 
secure against this imputation will be ad¬ 
mitted by those at least who dread the 
extension of the Gospel, as tending to dis¬ 
solve the ties of allegiance among a people, 
who acknowledge oiir sway. 

“ But allowing that Missionary zeal 
ao’on^*<.'hristians may be generally impu¬ 
ted to the benign spirit of the Gospel, we 
cannot observe, without feelings mingled 
with regret, that it is not always so regu¬ 
lated as to produce the highest degree of 
good: and what is passing before our eyes 
will furnish matter for reflexion. To judge 
from the manner in which this subject is 
sometimes spoken of, we might imagine, 
that the primitive ages had returned, and 
that little was wanting but the miraculous 
powers then vouchsafed, to further the 
successes of the Gospel: Oil looking, how¬ 
ever, into the records of those ages, I can¬ 
not acquiesce inu conciusioirso gratifying, 
if it*were but just, to every Christian 
mind: on the contrary, I am convinced, 
that hardly any two things, which are ever 
supposed to have a close resemblance, are 
more dissimilar. 

To any roan, who will take the trou¬ 
ble to ascertain this point, by examining 
the history of early Christianity, the re¬ 


mark win probably suggest itself, that be 
finds but little in the Ecclesiastical Histo¬ 
rians which treats professedly and distinctly 
of its propagation; and that after the Apos¬ 
tolic age, ecclesiastical history is rather 
that of Churches already planted, and of 
Hhe Catholic Church as a whole, than that 
of Missions; but if, nevertheless, Chris¬ 
tianity, as we know, was continually ex¬ 
tending itself, yet had not in less than five 
centuries subverted tdolati*y in the ancient 
world, what is the inference? It is, that 
the diffusion of Christianity was not con¬ 
sidered as an object altogetiier distinct 
from its general maintenance among be¬ 
lievers, bat that in some way or other both 
were provided for in one coipmon system 
of discipline: and this appears to have 
been actually the case. The first preach¬ 
ers of the Gospel contemplated its exten¬ 
sion to the uttermost parts of the earth: 
but this extension was to be eflected 
tbrougli. themselves, or tlirough persons, 
whom they or their successors should com¬ 
mission ; and in this way the propagation 
of religion would be only an expansion of 
the Catholic Church: in other words, it 
was so arranged, that the established prin¬ 
ciples of Christian order should be taken 
to apply, not merely to those, who, at any 
given period were within the Christian 
pale, but that all, who might enter it, 
should acquire their knowledge of Christ 
in conjunction with those principles, and 
be received through the instrumentality of 
persons, who were themselves in the Unity 
of the Church. 

“ That 1 may not, iiowever, rest a fact 
of so much importance upon mere as¬ 
sertion, I will state to you ,very briefly, 
(for briefly it must be) wbat appears to 
have been the method in which Christian¬ 
ity was disseminated in the primitive 
times. I liave remarked that early Ec¬ 
clesiastical History, after the Apostolic 
age, is not, what according to modern 
ideas we might expect to And it, miicb cn. 
gaged in the subject of Missions. The 
command of Christ, to * baptize all na¬ 
tions*,’may-be considered as the authority, 
under wliich Christians are rcqiiij-ed tu.be 
solicitous for the di^usion of the Gospel; 
the command, however, was given to the 
Eleven, and to those by implication, as 
well as by the especial assurance of Divine 
aidfj who might be joined with them, or 
succeed them iu thg wprk; to say nothing 
of the case of St. Paul, whose commission, 
though subsequent to that of the Twelve, 
was directly from Christ. By the Apos- 

• “ Matt, xxviii. 19.” 

’ f “ Matt. xxVui.30.” 
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Hes themselves and tiieia associates, as 
Some ha#e gatlterfd fi’OoS the Apostolic 
Writings, about* seventy Qinrches were 
fbnnded, reaching to Babylon Eastwatd, 
and Westward as far as Spain*; if indeed 
St. Paul ever accomplished his meditated 
journey thither t, and if St. Peter, ili 
speaking of the church at Babylon^, 
meant the ancient Capital of Chaldaea ; 
neither of which seems proliable. At any 
rate, Christianity was planted in the Apos* 
tolic age iq most of the regions subject to 
tlie power of Rome; though the converts 
were almost every where but a small part 
of the whole population. It docs not, 
however, appear that any Churches were 
planted except by the Afrostlcs, or by 
persons acting in connection with them; 
the work of conversion began in unity, 
whatever were the divisions, which arose 
afterwards; and these divisions were never 
so great, as ro obliterate the effects of the 
Order in which conversion commenred. 
What llien was the course pursued f Of 
the proceedings of the Apostles I need not 
speak; it is sotiietiines said that tliey were 
Missioiiiuics, as the name implies: Missio* 
naries they were indeed, going forth in the 
power and the Spirit of Christ, and as was 
to be expected, teaching the same doc¬ 
trines, and establishing Churches, the 
members of which contd meet in consci'^ 
entioiis cnniinunion, knowing of no other se¬ 
paration or distinction, than that of place. 
If the Apostles, liowever, required assist¬ 
ance, as we know that they did, still more 
wunld tlu'ir successors: something analo¬ 
gous to a Missionary system was indispen¬ 
sable ; and this want was supplied, partly 
by the peraons denominated Evangelists, 
and partly by Catechists. Evangelists 
were Missionaries in the strictest sense: 
their business Was, as we learn from Euse¬ 
bius to preach ChrNt to those, who bad 
not iieard of his rtanie, and to deliver to 
them tlie Gospels. It is asserted, how¬ 
ever, on' the same authority, that tliese 
men were disciples of the Apostles; that 
tliey laboured not merely to found new 
Churches, hut to gonlirm and Oonsolidate 
those, which were already planted; and 
BiUt even at the time, of wliich the Histo¬ 
rian is speaking, the reij^ of Trajan, the 
Holy Spirit still wronglit inighty works by 
their haitd»:.of conne they were niider 
His especial gnidarive; and thus igas tlio 

*'•* FHliricius, Lnx Evang. cap. 5." 

t “ Rum, XV. 34.*’ 

t 1 Pet. V. 13.” 

§ “ EccI, Hist. 3. 37. Ky.gvirliis tlv 
Xgifs> xal TVr '?a;» 
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original pnrpm>e of edification and unity 
and a knowledge of the truth fulfilled ; for 
.St. Paul declares, tliat all offices in the 
Church, including that of Evangelists, were 
designed-* for the eciificatipn, (the building 
np) of the body of Christ, till we all come 
in the nnity of tlie faith and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God nnto a pet feet 
man*.’ These Evangelists, therefore, 
though they seem not to have been con¬ 
fined in tlt^ir Mis.sion to any certain spot 
longer than the occasion required, were 
yet recognized membera of the Church, 
and amenable to its discipline. Upon this 
subject, Mosheim, a laitbcran, and not 
a strennous a,sscrtor of Episcopacy, has, 
remarked, that, * in early times it was 
undoubtedly the custom for such members 
of any Church, as might be desirous of 
imitating the example of the Apostles, 
and propagating the Gospel among the 
HoatiiCn, to apply to the Bishop for his 
licence, and to enter on their travels 
under his sanction t.’ Order, it seems, 
was not tlien thought incompatible with, 
entorpiise or with holy iniliicuces, but ra¬ 
ther, perhaps, to have been among tlie 
tests and evidences of a comniisston from 
God. 

“ The other provision, to which I al¬ 
luded, for the extension of the Gospel, 
was in the appointment of Catechists. As 
tlie Evangelists were sent among barba¬ 
rians, to whom possibly the name of Christ 
was unknown, the Catechists were to bring 
into the fold of Christ tl.e Heathen, who 
resided in the neighbourhood of any Chris¬ 
tian Church: tlic conversion of tliese was 
an object contemplated in every Chiistian 
establishment: all, wlio expressed a de¬ 
sire to be acquainted witli thc«dact{j[{ics 
of the Gospel, were considered as stand¬ 
ing in a certain relation to the Clitirch ; 
not a close one, indeed, till they had given 
evidence of theif being in earnest: but 
yet one, wliicii was publicly avowed : pla¬ 
ces contiguous to the Cliiirch were set 
apart for their instruction: Catechisms 
were compiled for their use; Catechiiniens 
were allowed to be present in the Churrii 
during the Sermon, and while certain 
prayers were offered for their illiimina- 
tioii ill which they were required to join; 
and if 1 mistake not, even the Heathen, 
who had not openly professed a desire to 

* " Eph. iv. 12,13.” 

f ** Ceiiimentiiries on the Affairs of ffie 
CliriMians, translated by Vidal, vol. I. pi 
303.” 

“ Bingham’s Ctiristian Antjqnities, xiv. 
3. 3v” 
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be ioRtiwrtetl in onr Faith, were not 8110*^ 
gether cxchuied. 

, '* These, then, apivear to have been the 
Mi'*Moni)ry proceedings of the first ages : 
but all antiquity abounds with circniiistan- 
ces tending to shew, that the Propagation 
of the Gospel was in close connection with 
order and discipline. Churches were bnilt 
under the Bistiop's sanction, signified'by 
his visitingsthe spot and fixing a cross *; 
no Clergyman rould be ordain^ but with 
a specific or local charge t; a convert could 
nut he adniitteci to the orders either of 
Priest orDeacon, till'he bad hioiisiht over 
his whole family, whether Infidels or He¬ 
retics to the Oatfiolic Church { ; and one of 
the Canons of the Council, of Chalcedon 
ptovides for the ronsccration and suhordi- 
nation of Bishops in foreign parts§. Re¬ 
gulations such as these may he thought 
trivial in the laxity of modern times : still 
this was the system, under which onr faith 
was disseir.iiMtcd, and which had manifestly 
the blessing of God.’’ P.12. 

To the question, whether there 
were no constiicrable schisms in 
the primitive ages, an answer is gi- 
Tcn in iheatHrmative; butitisaccoin- 
jianicd with the remaik, that “ sdth 
schisms are every where spoken 
of in Scripture, in terms of reproba¬ 
tion, as evidences of a carnal spirit; ” 
and further, 

“ That the points in dispute were gene¬ 
rally of a nature, in v liich the Iranied only, 
or pretenders to learning, would take an in¬ 
terest ; they were not so much pradicnl 
questions, on wliirh all must declare them¬ 
selves :’’1ll/d even in those, differenres the 
same tenets, however erroneous, were for 
the most pait maintained in the same dis¬ 
trict, so as to exhibit to the neighbouring 
Heathen the appearance of unity. The 
history of Montaiiism, of Donatism, and 
even of Arianism. though the latter two 
did not appear till the beginning of the 
fourth centiiry, wilt fnrnteh more or I6s8 
an illustration of these remarks: and pro¬ 
bably it may he true, that controversies 
upon any point had then less hold upon 
ordinary minds, when as yet men were not 
fed, by the enjoyment of paiitic.iI freedom, 
io confonnd the maintenance of tiieologi- 
cal opfbious with the exercise of civil 

* Bevci%H in Pandectas Cahonum 
asnott. veL II. p. 168.” 

t “.BNibnin, iv.6. 1.” 

$ ** |t||pgbafn, iv. 3. 13.” 

^ xxvui. apud Beveregium.” 


rights. Out .wbat wnukl have been the 
case, if any of the Provinces, i* which a 
ministry was already exercised by persons 
duly commissioned and ordained, ami the 
Catholic doctrines were tavght, what 
would have been the consequence, if 
Unchers had appeared, impugning the form 
of Churcli-governinent till then Universally 
received, and promulgating new opinions 
as to the very Sacrament, by which men 
are admitted to the Cliristian covenant i 
Though we cannot estimate, amidst vary¬ 
ing circumstances, the force of the resist- 
anre, which such obstacles might have 
opposed to the progress of the Gospel, 
we may venture to affirm, that more perni¬ 
cious questions could nut have been agi- 
t.ited in a Heathen land: under what 
furia of Chiirch-governiiiciit Ciiiistiai) so¬ 
cieties shall live,—what is the uutliority of 
their teachers, and whence deiived,—and 
wlietlier infants can, or cannot, be broiiglit 
to Clii'ist, are practical coiitroversic.s, if any 
are practical, and they nece.ssarily pro¬ 
duce a diversity and a collisicn, which the 
Hcatlien (I speak it of my own know¬ 
ledge) do not fail to observe.” P. 2.i. 

“ It is, indeed,” the Bishop continues, 
“ ill this point of view, and imt merely for 
the sake of institiiling a compaiisoii be¬ 
tween piiniitive and modern iVlissions, tlmt 
I have adverted to the subject; and on 
this head, if wc have any interest in CJiris- 
tian proceedings connected witti this coun¬ 
try, there is somewhat to regict. Under 
a system, whieh liberally allows to all de¬ 
nominations of persons permission to s,et- 
tle in India, for the purpose of imp.irtmg 
to ‘ (he native inhabitants religious and 
moral improvement it is sprely to be 
wished, tliat the terms of the giant were 
more strictly obsei ved ; ‘ the tuUtve inha¬ 
bitants’are not benefited by the preaching 
of Missionaries in English; nor do purely 
Missionary objects account for that pre¬ 
ference, wliicb is so frequently given by 
Missionaries to a residence among Euro¬ 
peans ; thongh it is obvious, that the mim- 
bers and influence of a sect may thus be 
increasdil qiuch more rapidly than by pa¬ 
tient and often ineffectual labour bestowed 
upon the Heathen. Stilt the true Missio¬ 
nary will consider, that to eiicoiinler and 
overcome difl^oultios is actually his call¬ 
ing! and he will account it a greater work 
to have imparted to a single Pagan the 
knowledge of a Savio^ir, tlian to number a, 
tiundred Cliristians among liis proselytes. 
The success, however, which has attended 
tiie preaching of Missionaries among Eu¬ 
ropeans, makes a prominent flgnre in some 

• “ 33 Geo. III. § 33.” 
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of their Retails: tliere hare even heeo in- 
•taoces, ateoino Stations,, of direct inter¬ 
ference with tile chaplain; nor have the 
most diligent of the Clergy been altogether 
secure against intrusion. To consider a' 
system, of which such proceedings shodd 
form a ];a«rt, as the best adapted to the 
conversion of tlie Heathen, would be not 
merely to renounce the wisdom, which 
the Almighty so signally prospered, but to 
substilute .whal has hardly the chaiacter 
of coininoti pnulence/’ P. 2o. 

A way is then pointed out in which 
llie diflereiit secis now unhappily 
dividing the Christian world, unglit 
yet, without interfering with each 
otlier, essentially and unexception, 
ably contribute to the propagation 
of the GospeL 

• “ If they would turn their attention 
chiefly to the. elcniciitaiy instruction of 
youth,—to the dissemination of Eiiiopcan 
knowledge atid arts,—to the improvement 
of morals,—to facilitating tlie acquisition 
of languages,—to bringing us acquainted 
witli the opinions and habits and literature 
of tliose, wiiom wc wish to convert, and 
generally to breaking up and preparing 
the soil for the seed of the Gospel, they 
would, indeed, be valuable auxiliaries in 
the Christian cause; and the most incon¬ 
siderable 'Sect might thus attain a degree 
of uscfnlness, if not worldly renown, which 
tiKf most prominent cannot Iiope for in the 
present state of things. • 

“It will, however, immediately.ocriir, 
that this is Ihore than can be expected in 
t he actnal circumstances. 'Fhere are strong 
indications, to some of wliich 1 have al¬ 
ready alluded, tliat influence and power 
are among the objects, which sometimes 
actuate Sectarian zeal. What next, then, 
should we recommend ? So long as these, 
objects shall be disclaimed, it will be only 
to act consistently with the disavowal of 
them, and of all views except those of 
compassion for the Heathen, wli'icli alone 
are professed, to avoid, instead of seeking, 
coUisioii with tlie Established Church, or 
even with any sect, which has accom. 
plishcd so much, tliat it may be. said to be 
ab'cady in possession. Tiie practicability 
of adopting 'qp's course of conduct cannot, 
for tlie present, lie •questioned. What 
immeasurable tracts still remain untrodden 
by believers in Christ! What a field is 
still open in three out of the four quarters 
of the globe, to him, wlib is a Missionary 
indeed! to the man, who is content to 
juicgo tii.« cotiiforU of European society, 


and to live among nuk or superstltioiis 
tribes, seeking only,to liunianize and en¬ 
lighten them, and to shew them the ‘ way, 
and tlie truth, and the life.’ By such a 
course of proceeding the work of coiivci- 
sion would be inoi'e rapid, than it is at 
present: and tliongli nations might tiiiis 
be gamed over to modes of faith, which 
we could not in all respects approve, yet 
convinced tliat Christianity in any of its 
forms is beyond compari.son belter tlma 
Paganism, we should bless God for the 
result: nor would our satisfaction be snb. 
ject to the abatement, wfticli must ever 
attend it, when, in the partial successes 
of various seels, all cultivating the saiiia 
suit, we see the fouiidalion of divisions 
and disputes, which must one day dislio- 
nour the Ciirislutn name.” P. ^7. 

Towards the conclusion we have 
a picture of the dignity, iniporl- 
iiiice and awfuliiess of the cle¬ 
rical character, and the efficiency 
of a body of Clergy, acting up to 
tlieir high calling, drawn with a 
force and discrimination rarely 
equalled. 

“ To be a teacher, an adviser, a com¬ 
forter, a dispenser of ordinances, which 
Christ instituted as means of grace, an in¬ 
terpreter of Holy Writ, an Example to 
believers, an advocate of tlie truth against 
them, wlio would gainsay or pervei t it, an 
ambassador fur Christ, and a Minister of 
reconciliation with God; to be, in short, 
set apart by the Holy Spirit to rescue men 
from'the snares of Passion and illusion, 
and so to coiidnct them through-4hiQSs 
temporal, that they finally lose not the 
things eternal,—these are the functions of 
the Christian pastoi': and where there is a 
prevailing sense of their importance, witli 
an earnest tliongh imperfect devotion, to 
tlie cause of Christ, tliey extort tiie tribute 
of rcvereoce even from the children of the 
world. But theu, be it remembered, that 
all this is personal; that the high distinc¬ 
tion is not merely lost, it is converted into 
a subject of reproach and dismay, when 
men invested with the sacred cliaracter 
falsify, or eyen forget it. What member 
of society lias less claim to respect than 
die Clergyiiiau, who, uuniindfiil *f the 
most solemn engagnnients, has no pleasure 
or apparent interest in his duties ? who is 
satisfied, if he escape official censure ? who 
calculates lipvy he may best consult ids 
own ease? who sanctions a suspicion; that 
lie regards his profession mei ely a* a 
inainteu'anCe ^ aqd who betiays his wcaii* 
Vii' ' 
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ii«B8 of wbat be feels to, be its r^tnriitts?. 
Whatever be the ligli( in which any ntan 
may himself consider these tiling^, I woold 
tell ium in the words of St. Austin, speak* 
ing of this very character, ‘ Nihil apud 
Deum triititis^ et miserius, el dam»aln« 
Jius*.' ” P. 3a. 

“ A body of Clergy, thoogb not very 
nnnierous, ^acting on common principles, 
breathing the same spirit, ands speaking 
the same thing, combining zeal with the 
love, of order, conrteons without secnia* 
rity, sedate without being austere, respect* 
able from their education and attainments, 
and revered, as living examples of the 
power of the Gospel over tlie heart,—• 
such men can never be without inPnience 
in any region of the civilized world: they 
possess, indeed, an eiBciency which is not 
properly their own, hut is rather the ope¬ 
ration, in and through them, of the Holy 
Spirit.” P. 45. 

The second Charge opens with a 
passage that calls np all our feelings 
of aftevtion ami regret. 

“ This |s the third time, that I have 
been permitted to call you together for 
the purposes of these liicnnial solemnities. 
It i» hardly possible, under any circmii* 
stances, to reflect on tiie lapse of such in* 
tervals of human life, wHliout something 
of serious eatotion: but in the country, 
in which Providence has appoiotetl ns our 
respective tasks, it will be to all of us, and 
especially to those, who are advanced in 
years, a. subject of soJcniu thiMight and 
thankfulness, that wc have been preserved, 
amidst the ordiimry havoc miKie by the 
clipijiAeTKCvcn amidst the wide devasta¬ 
tions of an epidemic disease, still to offer 
unto God the tribute of our humble ser¬ 
vices, .stdl to labour for the good of soulsf 
and to work out onr own salvation; to be 
still telling of the goodness of God among 
onr brethren, to grow stronger in the faith, 
to gain fresh accessions of light and know¬ 
ledge, and, which is -the proper use of 
these, to be enabled to impart them to 
those around ns, who have not enjoyed the 
same opportunities, or been etpudly bless¬ 
ed in their work,” P. 49,. 

Withia a few months a^er the de- 
liverysof these words (for they were 
delivered in the December of 18sSl) 
it pleaset^^od to take him from a 
scenes whereih his labours were so 
abund^dly useful; To one, how* 
who could so contemplate the 

“ Toth-II. p. Benedict;” 


uDcertlamty ol life, Upd take^so just 
a view of its duties, -and impress 
them so earneslly on others, and 
, labour so zealously and constienti- 
oualy to perform them himself, death 
could never come, however jisudden-r 
ly, and find him unprepared. Surely 
to him, to die was gain.” 

In this Charge, as in the former, 
the same subjects, and others of 
equal importance, are treated with 
the same warmth and ability. Wit¬ 
ness the following glowing appeal 
to his Clerical Brethren. 

“ We have been separated, (let iis never 
forget it,) and DOlemnly set apart unto 
God; has he- purpose to aceoinplisli in 
respect to our brethren? we have pledged 
ourselves to be His instruinents: has He 
given to tliem a revelation of His will ? we 
are, within our propi-r spJiere, its consti¬ 
tuted interpreters: lias H€ designs of 
merry to be gradually ronimiinicated to 
the whole bninan race ? we are to encou¬ 
rage tile hope, and to stimulate the desire^ 
of such a eoiisammatioD; lias He appoiob* 
ed us to be a.s lights.in the world? if that^ 
which should illumine aud cheer and com¬ 
fort, be fooiid to be darkness, how great 
must tliat darkness be ? To have neglected 
these high considerations must implicate 
ns in a degree of guilt, of whicii we can¬ 
not be self-convicted without feelings of 
remorse and anguisii, as iiaving betrayed a 
trust delegated to ns by God's Holy Spit 
rit, under sanctions ttie most awful, and 
involving consequences both to ourselves 
and to otlrars. whirh may reaoli through 
all eternity.” P. 50. ’ 

To tliese general motives to cle¬ 
rical hdelity and exertion, another 
is added of a peculiar kind, arising 
out of local circumstances of a mis^ 
sionary character ; and thus stated 
by the Bishop. 

** We stand in the same general relation 
to otir ffocks, as do the Bishops and Clergy 
of Dioceses id Countries wholly Christian t 
but moreover we owe soroetbing to tiie 
millions among whom we dwell, and to 
whom* the name, or at leaih the foitlt of 
Clrrist is ttrikiiown: are brouglit, there¬ 

fore, into contact with objects, whidi onr 
brethren in England view, not kideed with 
inditFerenee, but at a distance, wtiiel) pre- 
clndes actual and direct participation: 
and thottgli oUr ordinary relatioh to onr 
Ciiristlshi bretbrea retauiaa id foU forcar 
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it 4 not |»arhRp9 'wbolly *uo«ffeoted by 
circttiwtances, lyliicii are extraneous. 
We owe, in fact, tbe same solicitude, 
both in measure and iu kind, to onr coun¬ 
trymen ; buf in the discharge of the duties 
to wliicii it wii) i>ronipt ns, we shall hardly 
lose sight of tlie connection^ wiiicli subsisti^ 
between the advancement of faith and 
holiness among Christians, and the possible 
interest, wliich may thus be excited in 
titose, who are writliont: in other words, 
the parochial character of the Clergy, so 
far as ui the condition of the country tltis 
character is attainable, will not be wholly 
* iinmixed with that Missionary interest, 
which, in such circumstances especially, 
will he created by zeal for the religion of 
Christ." P, 52. 

From tins the Bishop takes oc¬ 
casion tn advert to the present state 
of the Heathen around him. This 
part of the Charge tvill be read with 
the greatest, interest. We are glad to 
receive at last information on this 
important subject, in which yve can 
conhde—to have the recorded opU 
niou of one, who from bis high 
situation, sound judgment, and per¬ 
sonal observation, was so worthy of 
implicit credit. 

“ Unquestionably, within a very few 
years a change has taken place in the sen¬ 
timents of the people around ns. It was 
once hardly known, even by tlie better 
informed among them, tliat we possessed 
any system of religious l>eiief, or indeed 
tliat there wbre any considerable modes of 
faith existing among men, except the two, 
which divide thongli unequally, the popu¬ 
lation of Hindoostan. Tiiey viewed their 
conquerors as men of enterprise and talent 
and bravery, skilled in the arts of war and 
government, and, if just and equitable in 
their adniinistration, owing these virtues 
to soifictiring national or constitutional, or 
even to self-interest, rather than to the 
fear of God. Of onr views upon subjects 
connected with religion little could be 
known: though we did not practice idola¬ 
try, we were not in general veiy forward 
to condemn it: policy and interest, not 
even yet {lerhaps so effectually disclainted, 
as miglit be* wished, seemed rathei* to re¬ 
commend, that it ^onld be numbered 
among harmless prejudices, and treated 
with respect: and any intercourse with 
tbe natives, tending directly to religious 
disenssioBS, and uinibig at their conviction, 
was probably extremely rare. It cannot 
be necessary to insist at uioch length upon 


the contrast ekMbited in the present state 
of ffiings. Qtriosity is OwOketied to as» 
certain, what opinion! we really hold npoif. 
the most momentous of all questions: and 
iliie inquisitive have learnt, tliat we have a 
religion, which we not only believe to be 
true, blit to be tbe only trutli: they per¬ 
ceive that we are even anxious to impart 
it to them, considering them as lost in 
darkness apd delusion;.and that we arc 
forward to shew the reasons aud grounds 
of our faith, while tiiey tliemselves have 
nothing to allege but an obscure and ex¬ 
aggerated antiquity, believed but not re-* 
corded, or tbe absurd pretence, tliat in^ 
triusiealiy there is little difference between 
ns, as if their books really inculcated, or 
even hinted at, the doctrine of salvation 
through the Son of God. 

“ Of the change, however, which has 
taken place, the most prominent evidence 
will be found in circumstances of recent 
occurrence. Sanguine as have been tlie 
expectations of a few, and cautious as were 
the many in speaking to the natives upon 
the subject of religion, wtio conk] have 
believed, tliat any would have been found 
among them thus early to provoke religious 
discussions, and openly to impugn the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity? To 
cavil at its mysteries, to deny the Atone¬ 
ment, and to attempt to reduce the stu¬ 
pendous scheme of Kevelation to some, not 
all, of the divine sayings, which it ascribes 
to Christ; teaching that these are sufficient 
unto salvation ? and all this with an air of 
research and leainiiig borrowed from our 
Biblical Criticism*: wliilc others in a 
lighter way publish tlieir objections to onr 
Holy Faith, or their misconceptions of 
what it teaches, and cliallenge us tv i v jJy. 

It is impossible for ns to know pre¬ 
cisely, in’what way, or by what combina¬ 
tion of means, God in his secret counsels 
may purpose to establish his truth: we 
may, however, humbly hope, that thgse 
arc fevourable symptoms." P. 54. 

It'proves at least, tliat an interest is. 
excited, and tliat the most formidable im¬ 
pediment hitherto opposed to our religion, 
that of apatliy, is giving way; we may 
lament, indeed, and must lament, the at¬ 
tempt to raise a new sect among ns, divided 
as we are already in the midst of a Heatliea 
land: we mnst lament, that the fairli,,even 
<tf a single individual, in the great doctrine 
of our Saviour's divinity should be at all 
affected by tlie opinions of ooq, who with¬ 
out disparagement must be considered as a 
novice in Christian researches: we have, 
however, nothing to apprehend us'to the 


* '* In sundry Tracts by Ram Muliun Roy." 
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general rentlt: the Secinian heresy, though 
the most Antichristian of all heresies, is 
(ierbaps the least th be dreaded at the 
present day: it appeals to what few com¬ 
paratively feel, while it disappoints alt the • 
wants and weaknesses of the hiiman heart i 
ttie event, indeed, serves to sli^w, to what 
endless aberrations the 'mind is subject, 
when the ^ old paths’ and the ' good ways* 
are forsaken, as -we follow them in our 
National Church, marked out to ns from 
the primitive times, and men treat-religion 
as a tmwly>iiivented science, in which as 
yet there are no fixed piinciples, aud ail 
is to be settled by experiment." P. 6a. 

“ In speaking, however, of favourable 
clianges, more may be said. Idolatry is 
certainly disavowed by- many, in principle 
at least, in whose minds but a few years 
since no duiiht on the subject had been 
raised: and it appears that the Natives, 
wherever thcie are schools, are willing 
that tlieir dnldren should receive instruc¬ 
tion; which, if it be not Clirislian, can 
hardly be afterwards made subservient to 
the fals6 views of nature and of theology 
contained in tlieir sacred books.” P. 59. 

Lest this statement, however, 
should encourage a too sanguine 
hope of great and immediate suc¬ 
cess, the Bishop judiciously adds, 

“ It is easy, however, to attach to these 
and to all other favourable symptoms, 
more iinportance than really belongs to 
them: aud there is reason to apprehend, 
that this, in some instauces actually hap¬ 
pens, especially in England, among those, 
whojutAikly believe what they wish, and 
who have not the uicaiis of correcting their 
judgment by actual observation. And if 
tliis be true to any great extent, the mis¬ 
chief is apparent: there will be at no dis¬ 
tant period a recoil of public feeling: the 
sangnine, when they are disappointed, are 
the most subject to despondency. - The 
tide at present runs strongly in favour of 
almost eveiy attempt to disseminate Chris¬ 
tianity, from wiiatevcr quarter it may pro¬ 
ceed, aud witliont much inquuy into its 
probable results: but il it shall he found, 
that facts were, not impartially stated, and 
that undue expectation was raised by the 
suppression of difficulties, it will be uo 
longer easy to obtain support fur the so- 
beregt and most legitimate enterprizes. 
Tbddii'ulii,,tffercfore, is on all accounts to 
lie told iinrcscivcdly: and tliev, who arc 
soUpitons tWi- the diflhsion of the Gospel, 
wb||e they duly estimate the iiiHgiiitude of 
^jlt^^dertakiug, should be satisded with 


the reasooable'bope, that though the ebn- 
Bnmitiatioii may be distant, tlieir labonvs of 
love, with the Divine blessing,- will not 
ultimately hive been in vain."^ P. 60. 

, After having given this, caution, 
and expressed this rcason^lc hope, 
the Bishop proceeds to. consider the 
following important and interesting 
question, whether the difficulties, 
which Christianity had to.encounter 
ill the early ages, were greater upon 
the whole than they are at. present; 
with reference to the state of India.' 
This difficulty he states to have been 
niuch greater than is usually sup¬ 
posed ; that the subsequent progress 
of I he Gospel, after the power of 
working miracles had been with¬ 
drawn, was not at all proportionate 
to its iirst rapid increase ; that some 
centuries elapsed before it became 
generally prevalent throughout tlie 
Roman Empire; and that at the 
tommencement of the reign of Dio- 
clesian, about fitly thousand persons 
constituted the whole Christian com¬ 
munity at Rome. 

“ In the primitive times," he then 
proceeds, “ Christianity had to contend 
against the grossest misrepresentations: 
its professors were charged with linen* 
tiousness and Atheism: they were in fact, 
for the most part obscure persons, of 
wljom any tiling might be said with im- 
piiiiity, and with little chance of refutation: 
die very reverac is the case with Cliiistians 
in this country. The early Christians were 
also confounded, and almost identified in 
public opinion, with the Jews; whose very 
name was associated with ridicule and op¬ 
probrium. Pliiiosophy too and learning 
weie every thing in the estimation of the 
ancient Pagans; whereas the Clirlstians 
were not only for the most part unlearned, 
but were represented as the enemies of all 
learning by their veiy profession: here 
again the contrast is manifest: the Hindoo 
learning bears no proportion to that of tlte 
ancient Greeks, nor is the little possessed 
held iq, the same esteem: while Ctiristiaqs 
in this country are but only learned, at 
least as a people, but evidently shew, that 
the disseuiinatiou of knowledge is a part 
of their system. Again, among the sub¬ 
jects of the Roman Empire, the worship 
of the gods was generally considered, as 
count'cled with the stability of the national 
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I^ome had h^cn founded in 
Paganism, and hat] prospered under it; 
'and as Oiristianity advanced,* it was fpnnd 
to decline. But national ijlory is not an 
idea fanulii>r to the minds of Hindoos.; 
nor ill any supposed desertion of them by 
their gods could they sink into deeper 
depression." Moreover it may be observed, 
that in the eaily ages Christianity was an 
expcTimcnt: if its effects were visible on 
a few, it was nojt yet known how it would 
operate upon nations: whereas now it is 
seen to be the parent of virtue, of know¬ 
ledge, and of freedom; in short, the tirmest 
bond of State.s, and the surest pledge of 
their greatness. In the last place it may 
be remarked, that the early Christians had 
not the means of diffusing their tenets by 
the use of printing: it might seem that 
this gives us an immense advantage; but 
perhaps, it may be over-rated: the want of 
other means of conversion to any great ex¬ 
tent enibreed the necessity every where of 
oral instruction and of preacinii?, which 
doubtless woi Id be far more eliicacions, 
and which, so Far as we can judge, will 
always be found indi.spensible; and the 
minds oFCatecliumens were well initiated, 
and men came prepared to the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures f- It appears, indeed, 
that in the early ages, versions of the 
Scriptnres were made principally, if not 
entirely, with a view to the wants of those, 
who had already embraced, or professed a 
desire of embracing Christianity: the ser¬ 
vices of the Clinrch could not well proceed 
without them Still it will not be disputed, 
that the nse of printing must be numbered 
among modern advantages; especially if 
more be not '•xpected from it, than is rea¬ 
sonable, so as to create disappointment. 
It exceedingly! facilitates discussion with 
the Heathen, who arc at all interested in 
ascertaining what the Oospcl is, and what 
it requires : and tlie Scrijitiires, especially 
in separate portions, and Tracts upon 
Christianity, may be found, with the Di¬ 
vine blessing, to awaken curiosity at least 
among some, to whom preachers have not 
yet been sent. 

“ Thus far it iniglit appear, that the 
impediments to the progress of the Gospel 
in this country are small, compared wi 111 
those, wliielF were opposed to its early 
Teachers: but the balance probably will 

' • “ By Libanins in his Oration for the. 
Temples; and by others. See Lardner’s 
Works, 8vo. VoJ. viii. p. 469.’' 

f Ensebii Prsep. Evang. xii. 1. Bing¬ 
ham, x. 1.7." 

t “ Seniler de Christianordm Statu. Vol, 
i. p. GO." 


not be found to he miicb in onr.Aivnjtr, if 
iwe examine the other side,of the state¬ 
ment. One of the must obvioos differences 
is, that instead of our being here an obscuse. 
and perseeuted people, we are the domi¬ 
nant power. In the manner, however, in 
which hitherto our rule, has been exercised, 
(and the same moderation, it is, lioped, wdl 
^always be continued) our power is evi¬ 
dently of no use in the. propagation, of the 
Gospel: no . boon or encouragement has 
ever been jioiden out, or. any pi-cference 
shewn, to Converts: it may be tiioiiglit, 
perhaps, that .political apprehensions have 
operated rather the other way: -it were 
idle to dissemble,, that persons, neither few 
in niiinber, nor inconsiderable in indiicnce, 
have thought, tliat our interests in a splen¬ 
did posses.sion are best seeured by letting 
every thing remain in its present state. 
Bnt without insisting on this point, I would 
remark the advantage, for siicli it was, 
which the cause of Christianity to the early 
ages derived fro.m persecution : that. it 
suffered much, is true, and even that it 
seemed at one period to be neai iy extin¬ 
guished : an imperial inscription is still 
.preserved, in wtiich the triumphant exr 
pression occurs, * homing Cmristiano- 
RUM UELEToV tliis was Only ao 

cording to man's judgment; persecution 
had been from the beginning, under the 
superintending providence of God, one of 
the most fruitful sources of conversion: 
the forlitndc and constanry of Christians 
had a power heyciid that of pteaebiug: 
among the earlier and .most eminent con¬ 
verts to the Gospel was Justin Martyr; 
who aniiihst much admiration of its doc¬ 
trines confe.sscs that the spectacle of the 
calm endurance of suffering for "oke 
of Christ chiefly determined him to become 
a Christian Ij. It is further to be considered, 
and it is remarkable, that the Heathen, who 
were converted lu early times, had no 
sacred books professing to be Divine Re¬ 
velations ; the Sibylline books need hardly 
be excepted, as being of a political Cliu- 
lacter: tiiey endeavoured to learn the will 
of their gods Ihruiigli oracles and divina¬ 
tions; mncli too uncertain, ■ however, to 
be appealed«to, as a general standard: 
there was. nothing at all corresponding 
with what tne hear so mucli of, as the doc- 
tiine of the Shastrus. It may be added, 
that,the lives of Christians at the (iresent 
day, as exhibited among the Heathen, are 
pot such as to excite obseivation by ex¬ 
traordinary piety or purity, so as to induce 
a belief that their &itb is exclusively from 

. $ “ Griiteri Inscript. Antic, p. 280.” 

11 " Opera, EJ. 1C86. p. bO.*’ 
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God. In rMpcRt of Qmrch order and 
. 4uci{dine can bardly pretend to a 
comparison with thd early Cliristiana;. the 
doetrines, which tliey held on these points, 
largely as ttiey contributed to the success • 
of the Gospel, are now in disrepnte: their 
divisions, niorever, various as tliey were 
npon questions in wlitch the Heatlicn could 
feet BO concern, did not, for tlie most part, 
present the externals of discDn|i and they 
did Bot in a sin^e instance, before the 
middle of the fourth ('entnty, toneh the 
•abject of Church govemnient, or call in 
question the principles, on which the 
^urch, as » society instituted by Christ, 
n founded. And not least among onr dif¬ 
ficulties must bq inentioued that of ('oste: 
in early ecclesiastical history we find in¬ 
stances, no doubt, of nneasiness and dis* 
pleasure in Heathen families at the con¬ 
version of any of their nnmber, bnt nothing 
which precluded all fnither intercourse 
with the convert, or even tlie interchange 
of accustomed charities: on the contrary 
we read of cases, in which conversion pro¬ 
duced no alienation, except in the rites and 
exercises of religion. We know it to be 
otherwise here; and yet it has been found, 
-tliat even the terrors of tlie law of Caste 
may be defied and despised: and in every 
sneh ini^taiice we cannot doubt, that it 
•loses a portion of its infiucnce, and that 
when Christian converts of any considera¬ 
tion shall be sufficiently nuraerons to form 
a society among tliemselves, it will be a 
mere de^ letter. 

** On the whole, ttien, it will probably 
appear, that the work of conveiaion at the 
•present day, and in this country, does not 
yield, in point of difficulty, to the task of 
fbek^'TOflier Christian teachers.” P. 

Lest, however, it should be sup¬ 
posed that Ibis result is given for 
any purpose of dtscouragemeiit, tlie 
Bishop adds, 

** Ijttle, in fact, has yet been attempted 
in any regular way: whatever is the will 
of God, (and we are sure that He wills the 
coming of Christ's kingdom, sooner or 
later, among all nations) canwiever be tm- 
^^wifale; a^ all, which we call difficnltim, 
ffre fesoivable, into our ignqpince of the 
mea», (for means must be employed) 
ishich*Qod will graciously prosper: if this 
could be ascertained, foe whole Vrolilem 
wenld he solved, and the btisiaeis done. 
Now cerflinly we may ho^, that the 
course, of proceeding, which God will 
bless; wilt be that, which allowing for the 
difference of circumstances, comes the 
n^Hiesit to the prac|jce of the primitive 


times: the difflenlty lies in the ^aptattoivi 
though such adaptation does not appear to 
have been mueh a subject of inquiry: in¬ 
dependent experiments, recommended per¬ 
haps in some measure by tBeir novelty, 
have the ascendancy in the public blind, 
f would not speak of any of^these with 
disrespect, nor yet with unnecessaiy re¬ 
serve." P. 70. 

Tlie conclusion ofthis Charge is oc¬ 
cupied in a brief conskieration of the 
different opinions that prevail on 
the best method of extending the 
knowledge of the Gospel among the, 
native Hindoos. An allusion is 
made to what had been distincthf 
shewn in the former Charge, that 
the diffusion of Christianity was riot 
effected so much by independent 
efforts and unauthorized experi. 
ments, as by the gradual expansion 
of the Catholic Church. (Acts xvi. 
4, 6.) the employment* of Mission¬ 
aries acting under proper authority, 
and subject to control, as in the 
primitive times, is earnestly recom¬ 
mended, together with the establish¬ 
ment of Schools in connection with 
the Missions, in which elementary 
knowledge may be taught, prepa¬ 
ratory to the sowing of the seed of 
the Gospel; and a remark is made, 
which we trust will receive, iib,the 
highest quarters, the attention that 
it deserves; tliat much in the 
commencement, at leasf; must de¬ 
pend upon externals. 

“ If we err,” says the Bisiiop, “ it sliould 
not be on the side of simplicity: in the 
early times, as we learn from Origen the 
Heatlicn would ask the Christians, where 
were their temples; which were cornpa- 
latively few and mean: the answer might 
have been, that the Cliristians then were 
poor. Whatever has been done among 
ourselves in this way, has undoubtedly con¬ 
tributed to the change of sentiment among 
the Heathcii; and a .proportiqitate effect 
may be expected from what may be done 
hereafter. The Christioij measures of 
Constantine on his conversioti may be as¬ 
cribe to the iufiuencc of his adviser Eii- 
sebins; they were,® therefore, such as the 
judgment and extensive experience of that 
great man i-ecommended; and they were 
piincipally, the building of Chnrclies t, and 

* « Contra Celsnm, p. 389. Ed. Spencer.” 

t “ Theodort't, Eccl. Hist. i. la." 
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a pVovis^n for the bett^ observance of 
tJ»e Lord's Day ?.”• P. 75. 

On every account, then, both as it 
respects ourselves and the Heathen, ought 
we to be zealous for the strength, and effi- • 
ciency, and credit, of our Establishment. 
With res|:^ct to our own people tlie case 
is plain: if Christians any where need a 
regular ministry, and the pnblic offices of 
religion, and the checks and restraints, 
which arise from a diligent inculcation of 
the Word of God, and the appointed means 
and aids, by which Divine truth, ever open 
to the inroads of Sciolism, and indifference, 
and voluptuousness, is maintained in the 
mind and heart, it is assuredly in India: 
and with respect to the Natives, much as 
they now hear of our religion, they will 
look to authority: and if tliey observe, 
that the Church is either weak or supine, 
dehcient in its means, or remiss in its du¬ 
ties, they will draw the obvious conclusion, 
and act accordingly. The Establishment, 
therefore, must be, if any thing, as the 
heart and sbul of our religious system; 
from which Christians may derive a warmth 
and energy, to be gradually diffused by its 
genial influence amidst all around them.” 
P. 78. 

Again, therefore, the Bishop re¬ 
verts to the duties of bis Clergy; 
again he earnestly calls upon them 
to be zealous in the performance of 
them ; again he sums the duties up, 
at^d has now left them as a legacy to 
tile Eastern Church. 

The mialities, in fact, to be desired in 
the IndianTjlergy, are such as are not any 
where commonly found in combination; 
sincere and consistent piety, laborious and 
patient habits, a talent of holding Christian 
conversation with persons of all clashes, 
a clear and comprehensive view of the evi¬ 
dences of religion, attacliment to order and 
discipline, and a competent acquaintance 
with the history of the Church of Christ, 
and w itii the constitution of our own; 
to say nothing of those Scriptural attain¬ 
ments, which are every where to be ex¬ 
pected in the ^Clergy, tlioiigh here, flrom 
the circumstances of the country they are 
more particularly needed.” P. 85. 

We cannot rise from the perusal 
of these Charges Without the earnest 
hope that they may be read by 
every class ot' Christians in this 
country, whose zeal has been awa- 


* “ Eusebius de Vita Const, iv. 18.” 
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kened to the propagation of the 
Gospel in the Eas|, with that respect 
and attention, which so much piety 
learning, judgment, and experience 
demand from them. 


A Sermbn of Cvthbert By$shop of 
Durestne, made vpon Palme son- 
daye lastepast, before the maiestie 
of our souerayne lorde kyng Hen- 
ry the VIII. kynge of England Sf 
of France, defensor of the fayth, 
lorde of Ireland, and in erth next 
under Christ supreme head of the 
Churche of Englande. 

T:iis is an elegant and faithful re¬ 
print, even to the very form and 
letter, of an old and valuable Seroion 
of Cuthbert Tunstal, Bishop of 
Durham, during the reigns of Henry, 
Edward, and Mary, and for a short 
time till his deprivation under that 
of Elizabeth. 

He was an eminent and distinguished 
Prelate, a native of our own soil, and 
whose humane and gentle dispositions 
served to commend him to the confidence 
and love of persons from whom he stood 
diviiled in Communion.” He “ ranked " 
in the judgment of Erasmus, ** amoug the 
best learned of his age, was a man of preg¬ 
nant judgment, and great suavity of man¬ 
ners, yet without i nipeachmen tto_ ffie 
graver habits which became his rharacTer 
and station ."—Preface of the Editor. 

To us the name of Cuthbert Tuns¬ 
tal has been endeared from early 
years as the uncle, friend, and pa- 
tron of Bernard Gilpin; and we 
could indulge ourselves in the rela¬ 
tion of many i*ffteresting anecdotes 
which we have treasured up respect¬ 
ing him; but we are unwilling to 
keep our readers longer from the 
sermon itself, in which we promise 
them much sound theologyjvinter¬ 
esting discussion, and good practical 
exhortation. 

The subject is the Epistle fcit 
Palm Sunday) which is given first 
in the Latin, and rendered into Eng¬ 
lish, and the manner in which the 
Z 
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Bishop intends to treat it is thus 
laid down. c 

“ Fyrst I do entcnde by your pacience to 
dcclai e particularly the lytteralsence there¬ 
of, conteynyng the infinite and inestimable 
bumilytie and obedience of onr sauyour 
Jesu Christ. Secondly I do enteiide to 
speake of disobedience of men by pryde 
done to man ageinst goddis latte. And 
how that may be eschewed. Tbiidely I 
entende to speake of disobedience of al 
men by pride done to almighty god, 
ageynst^ goddis law. And howe that may 
be amended. And so to make an ende. And 
to returne to the fyrste." 

In pursuance of this plan, the 
Bishop presents his audience with 
a paraphrase in detail of each verse, 
and any important expression that 
occurs in them. These we shall in 
our turn b/iefly present, wherever 
we think that the Bishop has been 
peculiarly happy or just in his ex¬ 
planation. 

** See the same mynde be in you, that is 
in Jesu Christ, that is to say, Shewe humi- 
litie and pacience for the welth of otlier, 
as Christe dyd.” 

“ What is this to say, in the form of god? 
Tlie sense thereof is this, He was in fid sub¬ 
stance, in fill essence, in ful glorie, in eter- 
nitie, equal with his father.” 

Wliere saynt Paula saith, that Christ 
thoughts it no ranyn to be equalle with 
god, He ineaneth, that he made not hym 
selfe equal to god by vsiirpation, but god 
thtkJUfnn*' begatte hym in the begynuing 
eqnall to hym selfe.” 

“ It folowcth in the text, but he dydde 
abase hym selfe, takynge vppon hym the 
forme of a sernannt, whyclie he dyd, not 
lesyng the forme of god, in which he was 
before, but takynge the fourme of man, 
whiche he was not before. And thereby 
be was ’made inferior to his father. And 
yet he abode stylle equall with hym botlie 
in one persons, that is to say, by reason 
that he was the worde of god, equalle to 
bis father, and by reason, he was man in- 
fieriour to hym, one sonne of god, and the 
same soone of man. One the' sonne of 
nan, aoM the same die sonne of god.'’ 

** in the forme df man, wbiebe he toke 
for vs, lie was borne, and he suffered, and 
be arose':fr^ dethe to lyfe, and ascended 
I beane"* By the fyrste two, that is to 
^l^^is'byrthe and his passyon he shew- 
dure estate. By tlie two laste, 
|ii^to say, his reinnreetion and his as- 


cention, he shewed to vs an exaupipletfof 
onr rewards. The two ^rste, all that be 
home doo fete, and the two laste wc shall 
attayne, if we do beleiie in hym.” 

Christd hath humbled hym selfe, and 
bepame obedient vnto detlie. Here we 
may lernehumilitic as Christe dotb« teache 
vs in the xi. of Mattlicwe, sayerge, Leriie 
of me, for I am meke and humble in harte. 
He was made for the a man witiinut synne. 
And thou syiifiill manne, wily wylte thou 
not come to hyni, that cailyth>the, and 
say til? Come to me all yc that do tianayle, 
and be oiierchaiged, and I shal refreshe 
you. Thou prowdc synfnl man, why art 
thou so prowde ? Chiisie became obedient 
for thy sake to be incarnate, and to take 
part uf the mortalitie of man. He was 
obedient so faire, that Ire suffered. 

“ Fyrst to be tempted of the dynell. 
He was obedient e to siiffre the morkynge 
of the people ofjewes. He wasubedyente 
to snffer to be bound, bobbed, and spitted 
at, to be stryken and to be scourged. And 
yet he was further obedient to' die for the 
thou sytifall man. 

“ It was a great humilitie at his byrth to 
lye in the maunger with beastes, forlacke 
of a cradell. It was a more liiimylitie to 
lyiie xxxiii. yeres amongest synners, he be- 
inge without spotte of synne. The most 
abundant hiirailytie was that he suffered 
vpon the Crosse betwyxte two murderers. 

“ It was a hardc suffering, that he suf- 
fred for wicked men. It was more liarde 
tliat lie suffered of wyeked men. And Ihe 
most hardest of all was, that he siiffr^d 
with wicked men, and the same deth that 
wicked men and mtirtherers do suffer.” 

Therefore god hatli exalte£‘ him, and 
hath gyiien to him a name, that is abone 
all names. Here it is to be'noted, that 
God gaue to Christe his exaltation, as to 
man, and not as to god. For there was 
neucr no tyme before he was made man, 
that he in the fourme of god was not ex¬ 
alted, nor no tyme that all tliingesdyd not 
buwe downe to hym, that be in tieuen, 
ei the, and hell.’’ 

“ It folowetb iu the texte, that in the 
name of Jcsii eiiery knee shal bow down of 
all thynges that be in heauen, or that be in 
erthe, or that be in helte. That is to say, 
of aungels, of men, and of dynelles. For 
the aniigclles of heiien at bis ascention glo- 
ryfied ip hym tire nature of man,and bow¬ 
ed downe to hym exalted aboiie all angels. 
And men in erth do glorfie in hym, and do 
knele down to him, and adore hym, as 
their redemer, and god and man. The 
deoyllet do stowpe downe to hym fof 
fearc; and one of them whom he expelled 
from a bodye possessed by hym, sayde to 
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byio]^! knowe that thoA arte tlie boly 
. man of god. .^nd all the denyls shall 
knowe his power, whan he shall sit in 
iiigemcnt, rewaidyng good men, and pn- 
nyshynge the enyll. And the bowynge 
down of euery knee, is nicnt the snbmys- 
syon of creatures to theyr maker, not 
that eythor^ungels or dcnylieshane bodily 
knees, but nlpanse we men that liaue bo¬ 
dies in onr snbmyssion doo bowc oiirc 
knees. And t|)iei ef'ore submyssyon of all 
creatures to tlicyr maker is inent therby.” 

“ Eiierye tonge sliull conf'esse and know'- 
Icdge, that Jesu Christeis onr torde, to the 
, glorie of god Ins father. I'he glorye of 
god the falher is, tliat the sonnc eiiery 
where lit- gloiyfyed, lyke as wliere god the 
Sonne is despised, Ihcie god the father is 
despised ; and blaspliemy spoken ageinst 
god the sonne, is spoken also ageynste god 
the father. Lyke as amongst men, dis¬ 
honour done to tlie sonnc soundelli to the 
dishonour of the father. For betwyxtc god 
the father, and god the sonne, there is no 
dtffcience, halt that that lyseth and com- 
metli hydynersilic of theyr persones. And 
therefore the honour or dyshonoure of god 
the sonne, stretclieth to tlie honour or dys¬ 
honoure of god the fatlier. Where the 
sonne is perfit in all thyiigos, it is the hon¬ 
our of the father, that so begat bym, of 
wbome lie had it. And where he needctli 
nothynge, it is the honor of his father, of 
whom he hath all plentic. And where he 
by his godiieed is not inferioiir to his fa¬ 
ther, it is the liononre of his father, of 
wkome he bathe the .same substance, and 
the same essence; and where lie is wyse, 
it is the honour of the father, whose wyse- 
dome he and wlieie he is good, it is 
the honour of the father, of whom he hath 
it. And where he is alinyglity, it is the 
honour of the father, whose arme he is. 
In all these Ihynges it is the hyghe honour 
of god the father, that he eternally begatte 
a sonne of so uioche gloiye. 

‘‘And it is a gi eal demonstration, that 
Christ the sonne of god is god by nature, 
bycanse he liiimbied hyni selfe, takyngc 
mans nature vpon bym. For he knene, 
that by his linmilytie bo cunlde snlier no 
damage in Uie liiglmes of Ins godly nature. 
For his godly nature collide not he hydde, 
nor kepio vnder, nor oppressed by any 
hiitnilitie. His hiiuulitie therefore is an 
enident argument of bis .natural gpdlieed. 
And tlierefore if ary man do so desyre to 
be greate in vertue, lette liyui humble hym 
selfe; for Imuiilitie shewctli the gicatnes 
of vertue. Let.hyiti folowc Christe ni liii- 
militte, and ihe, shall gaync great thynges 
tlierby. He that is pore in yertue lear- 


0 th to humble hym sdlfey Icste he sboiilde 
fall from his fr-yned & dissembled height. 
And he that is riche in Vertue, doth humble 
hym selfe, know'ynge that he Ixathe in hym 
.verlue, whereby lie shall he exalted, 
whyche vertue can not be liyd.*' 

From thus determining the literal 
sense of the Epistle, the Bishop in- 
stitutes ajj coruparison between the 
liumiiity and obedience of Christ 
with those examples of the same 
virtues which are recorded iii the 
Old Testament, remarking in the 
quaint language of his time, that 
these former do surmount “ them as 
farre as the hryghte shynynge of the 
suiine is aboiie the dymme lyghte of 
an olde laiiterne.” 

“ For if,” be continues, “ we, sbiilde 
compaie the humilitic and obedience of 
Abraham, who lefte his coimtrcy of Chal¬ 
dee by goddiscommaiindeincnt, and went 
forw.irdcs, not knowynge whither he 
shoiilde goo, to the hnmilitie and obedy- 
cnce of Christe, who discended from hea- 
nen to be incarnate and suffer deatlie for 
vs in forme of man; there is aliiiooste noo 
comparison, for where all tlie worldc is 
full of tnyseric, Abraham went but fromc 
one wretclied place therof, to an other 
moebe lyke. But Christ, beinge the sonnc 
of god, from the begynnynge euer in glory, 
and in lieuen with his father, where no ini- 
scrie neiter was, nor none can be, came 
downe from hetien to be incarnate, and to 
lync in this wretched worldc, knowynge it 
before to be the valle of niysery. 

“ Lykewise if we shnide conip^y;eJ|^ac, 
who, whan his father wente to sacruyee 
hym, bare the fagote that shuldc make the 
fyre of liis saerifyee, to Chryste bearynge 
bis cros^e whanne be wente to bis deatli, 
(wlicrof Isaac was a fygure)the obedience 
of Isaac is fan e benetli Chrystis obedience. 
For Isaac going with his father, knewe no¬ 
thynge what his father dyd nieane, whan 
he badde him beare tliefagotte; whirlie 
appere.tb by that wban he asked bis father, 
where tlie saeryfyee was that sliulde be 
brente. But Christe the sonne of god, be¬ 
fore be was incarnate, knewe all the coun¬ 
sell and secretes of tlic father of heanen, 
and yet he was contente wyllyngli^for our 
sake to be incaruate, and to suffer dcatiie 
vppon the crosse, and shewed before to his 
disciples, that he wolde and sltiitdo so do: 
so that in coinparynge the great and infi¬ 
nite huniilitie and ohediencte of Christe, 
with the hiimilytie and obedyence of oilier 
z 2 
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that were in the olde testament, we «l»all 
fyitd them to be as sayncte Paule say the, 
but fygures and shadowes, as fygures of 
men paynted be farre viider the linynge 
bodies of men. And as the lyuynge body 
of a man farre passeth in substaunce the 
ahadowe of the same, so the vertues of 
Cliriste so farre do excede the vertues of 
good men that were in the old testament 
fygures of faym, that his vertues be ferther 
aboue theirs, tlran heauen is aboue the 
ertlie.” 

From tins he passes to the con¬ 
sideration of the sin of disobedience, 
to " set forth the more the incom¬ 
parable vertue of Christ’s humility 
and obedience, and also open unto 
us, how far they be from Christ, 
and how contrary to his doctrine 
that do give themselves to disobe* 
diericeand having traced the sin 
of disobedience from the Fall, and 
shewn that it is ever accompanied 
with pride, he boldly and unreser¬ 
vedly makes the application to the 
Bishops of Rome,—a bold and de¬ 
cisive step, if we consider the time 
when this sermon was preached; 
and little deserving the unjust sus¬ 
picions entertained of him, and the 
unkind expression made use of con¬ 
cerning him by Henry VIII., both 
of which, as history records, the 
Bishop took so much to heart as to 
complain of them to Cromwell in 
these words>If the king*s high- 
nawrfcnew my mind, as God doth, 
sure I am those words had not been 
put in, (the bishop alluded to a letter 
written by the king to him in which 
the king charged him with ** look¬ 
ing for a new world, or a mutation)” 
for 1 have been as sore against such 
usurpations of the Bishop of Rome, 
as daily did grow, as any man of 
any degree in this realm. And that 
1 should now look for the renewing 
of that thing, which 1 withstood 
heretofore, as far as I might, when 
he flS'urisbed most, is not likely. 
Surely I look for no mutation, nor 
new wo];lid one; which is the 
changing'of this life transitory to 
the Jhfe eternal in the world to 


How far the Bishop miglit j ostly 
use this language, -our readers will 
judge from what follows. 

“ Nowe what shall we saje of those 
whome god bathe create to be subiectes, 
Commandyog them by hw worde to obey 
their prinris and goneriioiirs f Who not 
onely do refuse to obey god^fs command. 
ment, but, contrary to his worde, wylle be 
aboue tlieyr gouernours, ,^in refusynge to 
obey them; and farthermore also woll 
haiie their princis prostrate 'vppon the 
grounde, to whome they owe subiection, to 
adore them by godly honour vpon the ertbe, 
& to kysse their fete, as yf they were god, 
where they be but wretched inenne. And 
yet they lookc, that their prinris shuldc do 
it vnto them, and also all other clirysten 
men, owynge theyni no subiection, shiitde 
of diietie do the same: do not these, as ye 
tbyoke, folowe the pryde of Liicyfer their 
father? who make theym selfes felowes to 
God, coutrarye to his word. But who I 
pray yon be these, that iner may kiiowc 
them ? Surely the bysslioppes of Rome be 
those, whome I doo meane; who doo ex¬ 
alte their seate aboue the sterres of god, 
and do ascende aboue the clowdes, and 
wyll be lyke to almyghty god.” 

This haughty and unscriptural 
conduct of the Bishops of Rome is 
then contrasted with that of the 
Angel in the Apocalypse, (c. xix. 
and xxii.) refusing the adoration of 
the beloved disciple, and that of ©ur 
Lord, as God, receiving it from the 
two women, mentioned Lukevii. and 
xii., and in the latter case offer¬ 
ing indeed his Jeef, bntithese bare, 
to be washed with tears and kiss¬ 
ed. With these examples are con¬ 
trasted the opposite carriage of 
the Bishops of Rome, from his own 
actual observation. 

“ I se my selfe being than present 
xxxiiii. yeieago, whan Julius than bishop 
of Rome stode on his fete, and one of his 
chamberlaynes helde vp his skyrt, bycause 
it stode not as he thonglit with his diguitie 
that he shulde doo it hym selfe, that hU 
showe myght appere, whylesa noble manne 
of great age dyd prostrate hym selfe vppon 
the grounde, and kyved his shoo, wbyebe 
he stately sufferred to be doone, as of due- 
tie. Where me tbynke I sawe Cornelius 
the Centuryon, capytayne of tire Italyons 
bende spoken of in die tenth cliapiter of the 
actes, subiuyttynge hym selfe to Peter, 
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and Vioc!ie honourynge liyin; but I saw 
not P^ter there to take hyra vp, and to byd 
hyni ryse, sayenge, 1 am a man as thou 
arte, as say^te Peter dyd saye to Corne¬ 
lius ; so tliat the byshoppes of Rome, ad* 
myttynge siiche adoration dewe vntu god, 
do clyinnm abone the hciienly clowdes, 
that is to Si^, abone the apostels sent in¬ 
to the wovld\ by Chryste, to water the 
hartlilycand carnal! hartes of men, by their 
hcauenly doetiii'^ of the worde of god." 

Not content however with a mere 
contrast, he g’oes on to disprove the 
Pope’s assumption of this high and 
and domineering power fiom the 
following texis—I Pet. ii. 13, N, 
lloiii. xiii. 1, 2., drawing this ju&t 
iiiferenco, tliat 

“ Tlierfore the byshop of Rome oweth 
lykewyse to iiis souerain and .siipcrioiir like 
snbiectiou by tlie worde of god, taught 
vnto vs by I^ter and Panic, as other bi- 
shoppes do owe to tlieyr princes, vnder 
whom they be 

And shewing that former Popes had 
held a dift’erent doctrine, 

Agatlio the bysliop of Rome, in 
whose tyme was the vi. synode & counstll 
general, after his election sent to the ein- 
peronr then beinge at Constantinople to 
bane his election alowed before be wolde 
be consecrate, after the oldc custoine at 
that tyme vsed. And an other byshoppe of 
Rome called Yitalianns dyd the same, as it 
is wrytten in the decrees, in Ixiii. distinc¬ 
tion, in the cliapitre begyiinynge, Agathu ; 
and as sayii^e Gregory and saynte Am¬ 
brose bad done before tlieym, as it is v\iit- 
ten ill the chapiter, Cum luunc. in the 
same distinction ; the hyshops of Rome at 
that tyme foluwcd the doctrine of sayiicte 
Peter and saynte Paule lefte vnto them, 
to be subiecte^, and to obey tlieyr 
princes.’’ 

The strife among the Apostles for 
worldly pre-eminence in Luke xxii. 
24., and our Lord’s rebuke to them, 
is adduced to shew farther, that 

Chryste lefte to his disciples no 
worldely kyngedome here on erthe 
to have princis unfier them.” And 
other texts equally conclusive are 
given, till we come to the great and 
much agitated verse in the xvith. of 
St. Matthew. 

Our readers will be anxious to 


hear what the Bishop says on this, 
and will he pleasad to tind that, 
though a Papist, he was yet on this 
point a true Protestant. But he 
shall speak for himself. 

“ Here the byshoppe of Rome sfeppetli 
in, and sailh, Peter hadde aiietorile gynen 
to him abone all the resydiic of the apos- 
tels, for Chiiste sayde to bjiii in the xvi. 
chapiter of Matthewe, Tlioii ai te l*eter, 
and vpon this rockc I shall bylde my 
cliiirclie, and I shall giiie the keis of 
the kyngedome of heiuii, and what so 
ciier thou slialt byiide vpon cithe shal he 
bound ill the lieucns. This sayde Ciiiist. 
And saynctc Peter is btiryed at Rome, 
who-e successor I am, and oiiglite to rule 
the churche as Peter dyd, and to be por¬ 
ter at heanen gates, as P( ter was. And 
Cliri^te sayd;' al-o to Peter, after his re- 
sun ection, Fode niy shepe, wliirli wordes 
he 'pake to hyni oiiely, so that thereby lie 
had aiictui’ilie oner all that he ol'Ciiristis 
ilocke, and I, as his siieecssoiir, li.iiic the 
same, and tlieifore who soo wyl not obey 
me, kynge orpiiiice, I wyl cm sc him and 
depiiiie hym liis kyngedome or seignoiie: 
for all power is gyiien to me that Cliriste 
had : ami I am his vicar general, as Peter 
was lieie in eittie oner all, and none bntl, 
as Chiiste is in lieiicn. 

“ This amijitioiis and pompotise obiec- 
tion is made by hyni and his adlierentes: 
and liatlie of late yeres mocli troiibled the 
woride, and made discentiun, debate, and 
open warre in all partes of ('hi-ystendonie, 
and nourys-lied the same. But yf the hys- 
shoppe of Rome wolde take those places 
after the right sense of them, as hottt*l{\ip 
apostels them scifes taiighte vs, and all the 
aiincient beste leincd, and inouste holy iii- 
terpretours do expound them, the worldo 
shnide be more at <|iiictness(! than it is, 
wliere uowe by wronge interpretation the. 
scripture is peiiieited, and an other gos- 
pell III that poynt preiiehed vnto vs than 
etier the apostels preached, soo that 
thoiiglie an anngell came from lieiien, and 
wolde tell vs snche newe expositions of 
those places as is now made, to turne the 
wordes which were spoken for .spiritual! 
auctoritie, of preaciiynge the worde of god, 
and iiiinisti'iiige of the sacramentes, to a 
woildly auctoritie, we oughte to reiect 
hym, as aaynt Panic saythe in the fyrst 
chapiter to the Galailiiens. 

“ But to open the trne sense of the 
scripture in the places afbresayd, it is to 
be obserued that Christe, iu the sayd xvi. 
chapiter of Matiiewe, asked bis dyscy'ples, 
whom men dyd say that he was, U'her- 
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vQto after aoswere giuen by them dinersly, 
some sayinge tijat he was John tlie Bap> 
tist, some saying tliat he was Ely, some 
saying that lie was Jeremie, or ooneof the 
prophetes, Cbriste asked tliem, Whom do > 
you say tliat I am? whervnto Peter an¬ 
swered for them al, for of al them the 
question was asked, as he was always redy 
to make answer, Thou arte Chryste the 
soiiiie of god that liiieth. Jesus answered, 
Blessed be thou, Symon the sonne of Jona, 
for flesh and bloud hath not reiiel^d this 
vnto the, but my father whiclie is in he- 
uen, and I say to the, Thou arte Peter, 
and vpon this roeke 1 shall bylde my 
churche, and the gates of hell shall not 
preuayle agaynstc it, that is to saye, vpon 
this rocke of thy confessyon of me to be 
the soiine of god, I shall bylde my churche. 
For this confession conteyneth the hole 
siimmarye of our faythe and saluation, 
which confessyon fyrste was spoken by 
the mouthe of Peter, who of alt the xii. 
apoiteltes that Chnste chose to sende into 
the worlde to preache his word, was the 
fyrst that with his mouthe vttered that 
confessyon and knowlegynge by which all 
Christen men must be saued, and without 
whyrlic uoo man can be saued ; as it is 
written in the x. chapter to the Romains 
by Paul, The worde of faythe that we do 
preache, is at liaiide in thy mouthe and in 
thyne harte, for if thou confesse with thy 
mouthe oiire lorde Jesus, and with tliy hart 
do beleue that god raysed hym from death 
to lyfe, thou shall besaiied. Upon this fyrst 
confession of Peter, and not vpon the 
person of Poter, the church is bylded. As 
Chrysostom expoundeth tliat place, in the 
xxvi. sermon of the feast of Pentecost, 
••nytWgT'Not vpon the person of Peter, but 
vpon the fayth Chryst hath bylded his 
churche. And what is thefaithe? This. 
Thou art Christ the sonne of god that 
liuetli. What is to say, Vpon this rocke ? 
that is, vpon this confession of Peter. 
And with this sayenge of Chrisostome, all 
auncient exposytours treatynge that place, 
do agree.” 

Much more is added to shew that 
the rank which St. Peter held among 
the Apostles was merely given to 
him out of courtesy, as being the 
first’ to confess the true faith, and 
for his ardour and vehemency in the 
defeucft iof it; St. Peter himself is 
introdutici^ as in his conduct dis- 
clwiaiog it: St. Paul as denying it: 
^ Cyprian as asserting what is 
f^kunly contrary to it, in as much as 


he writes, that « all the Aposii:eIls 
had equall power and dignitie gyven 
to them by Christ.” The saying of 
our Lord, that he would give to 
Peter the keys of heaven, is de¬ 
clared to be “ sayd to lii^ not for 
hym selfe only, but fo& the hole 
churche, which conf#4synge the 
faiihe that he dyd, shuide have the 
keys of heaven as well as he—as 
St. Augustine sayth.” The par¬ 
ticular injunction of our Lord to 
Peter, “ Feed my sheep,” is com¬ 
pared with a similar but general in- 
junction of the Apostles Paul and 
Peter to every priest, in Acts xx. 
28. and 1 Pet. v. 2. 

The whole argument is then sum¬ 
med up in these words ; 

“ So it appereth playnely by the scrip¬ 
tures afore sayde, eoiiferrcd to gether, 
that iiollier the xvi. cliaptier of Mathew 
nor the xxi. of John do prone, that Peter 
had power, auetoiitie or dygnitie gyiicn 
by Cliryste oner ail the other, that they 
shiilde bo \nder hyrn, and yet his priinacie 
that lie flrstc of al the apostols confessed 
onr fayth, that Cbriste is the sonne of god, 
with wliichc his confession all the apostels 
dyddc coiisente, and preched the same, 
standetli still. And all that wyll be saued 
must folow that lesson that he first 
taiiglite vs to confesse. And soo the «bys- 
slioppes of Romes power oner all, whiche 
he wolde prone by those places wrong 
alleged for his poiirposc, vtterly qualeth, 
and is not proued.” 

Reference is made in confirmation 
to several Councils; and if any 
Church has precedence before ano¬ 
ther, it is declared to be that of 
Jerusalem, “ the mother of us all,*’ 
whence the Apostles went forth to 
preach, ” at a time when Rome had 
not hard tel of Cliriste,’' 

Having thus fully disproved the 
false commission assumed by the 
Church of Rome, the Bishop pro¬ 
ceeds to consider what the true 
commission is t^^bich Christ gave to 
his Apostles: this he proves by an 
induction of several passages out of 
the Scriptures to be—to preach and 
promote peace, right contrary to 
the conductor the Bishops of Rome 
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whos4eu(Vtnitie6 are theA copiously 
set forth for several pages, and 
closed with (his animated address. 

“ But fV all this thou englyshc inanne 
take courage vnto the, and be nothynge 
aifrayd. Ttim hast god on thy syde, who 
hath gyuen ti\ realme to tlio generation 
of cnglyshemen^^ enery man in his degre, 
after the lawcs oX the same: tlion hast a 
noble, victorious hand vertuons kynge, 
hardy as a lyan, who wjll notsnifre the to 
be 800 deuoured by suche wylde beastes, 
only take an englyshe hart vnto the, and 
rnystriiste not god, but trust firmcly in 
hym. And snrely tlie mine intended 
ageynst the shall fall in their owne ncckes 
that intende it. And feare not, though 
the dyucll and his disciples be agaynst 
the, for god, thy protcctome, is stronger 
than he anci they, and shall by his grarc 
gyuc hym and them a fall.” 

This he confirms still farther by 
sundry texts'out of Scripture; as, 
Prov. vi. 19. John viii. 44. and Rom. 
xvi, 17. 

The conclusion of the Sermon is 
wholly practical, and we only re¬ 
gret that our limits will not allow 
us to transcribe as much of it as we 
could wish. 

We cannot, however, close our 
review, without wishing Mr. Rodd 
cver^ success in this and similar rc- 
puhlications, and pressing upon his 
attention the following passage in 
the Preface* 

** What is merely scai ee and curious, 
may be left to tiiose who iiavc means and 
leisure for collecting wliat is rare; but it 
may be well worth the Printer’s pains lo 
rescue smaller pieces, which, for then own 
intrinsic worth, might claim prescription 
from tlie ravages of time, but which, from 
tlieir want of bulk, are soon swept off, 
when larger volumes keep their places 
(perliaps immoveably) upon the shelf. 
By such care, things of slender wing may 
be renewed for more than a summer’s 
flight. By llius multiplying copies, we 
may supply what is wanting, on the score 
of physical dimension, for resisting that 
stream wbicti passes rapidly along, find 
hurries witli it not the straws only and the 
scattered leaf, but tlie pebbles, and among 
them those of the finest grain, which are 
fit for the treasures of the cabinet or the 
, clasp of gold.” 


Bishop of Gloucester's Sermon at 
the Yearly Meeting of the Schools 
at St. Paul's Cathedral^ in the 
, Year 1821. 

We have great pleasure in calling 
the notice of our readers to the Ser¬ 
mon preached by his Lordship, at 
the Annual JVIecting of the Charity 
Schools of lloiidou and West miuster, 
in the year 18’21, aiid which is pre¬ 
fixed to the Report of tlie Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
for the following year. It is a plain, 
pious, impressive, and practical dis¬ 
course : and we shall avail ourselves 
of it as a vehicle of saying a few 
words on the objects and benefits 
of that Venerable Association, by 
which so many tliousands of the ri¬ 
sing generation were collected toge¬ 
ther, to render their hearty thanks 
to that Being, the knowledge of 
whom it had been the humble means 
of inculcating in their youthful 
minds. We hope, however, it will 
be considered too late in the day 
for it to he necessary to advocate 
the cause of a Society, which has 
existed for upwards of one hundred 
and twenty years, carrying its bless¬ 
ings to every part of our own coun¬ 
try, and enlightening distant nations 
with the knowledge of the world’s 
Redeemer. We shall therefore only 
notice such parts of its pious lab&tvs« 
as they are delineated in the Dis¬ 
course before us, and as they rose 
to the mind of tlie Right Reverend 
Preacher, in connection with the 
wonls of the Text. 

These are furnished by the evan¬ 
gelical prophet Isaiah xl. 11. Be 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd: 
He shall gather the lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, 
and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. Afler pointing to Christ 
as the great example for the conduct 
not only of Christian individuals, 
but likewise of Christian associa¬ 
tions, the Bishop proceeds to con¬ 
sider the text in the double meaniqg, 
which, on the authority of •* the 
acknowledged arbiter of excellence 
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ill earn'd poetry,’’ he stales to be 
especially previ^lent throughout this 
inspired writer. 

“ Of all tlie figures,’’ he says, “ under 
which the highly metaphorical language of , 
Scripture is accustomed to represent the 
Deity, the ‘ Shepherd’ stands pre-eminent 
ill frequency, in copiousness, in force, and 
in beauty. Let us tlien eir^er into the 
true properties and qualities of this divine 
{Shepherd, as displayed in the text: 1st, He 
shali/ecrf his flock like a Shepherd. 2Dd, 
He shall gather tlie lambs vrith his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom. 3i d, He 
shall gently lead these that are with young. 
Amt adding to them another, which the pa¬ 
rallel passage in St. John * suggests, let us 
exhibit, as far as we can, the humble cor¬ 
respondence of the designs of tlie Society 
FOR Promoting Christian Knowleiice, 
with this her gieat example.” 

After exjilaining the nietapliorical 
expressions as they occur under each 
head of the text, ihe Reverend Pre¬ 
late accordingly proceeds to shew 
how the Society has, in each parti¬ 
cular, followed the pattern of our 
blessed Lord. 

“ In feeding the flock .slie aims to make 
his word the inmate of every cottager, and 
even the daily oracle, standard, and guide, 
of each member of the family, and thus to 
satisfy, ‘ with the bread of life,’ each soul 
that ’ hungers and thirsts after righteous¬ 
ness.’ In gathering the lambs, which 
must mean the children, the youthful, the 
inS#i>erienced, the ignorant, she has ever 
liirected her attention to the religious and 
moral traiiinig of the youthful poor. Dur¬ 
ing the hundred and twenty years of her 
existence, several miUions of children have 
had the opportunity of profiting by the 
wholesome discipline and spiritual culture 
of the schools indebted to her benevolence, 
—and 300,000 children may be supposed at 
this moment to be deriving essential bene¬ 
fit from her sources of instruction.” 

After paying a just and mented 
tribute to the author of the Madras 
System, the Bishop proceetls to the 
thiitl particular of the text. “ He 


* « ciiap. X. 16. Other sheep I have, 
,^ucb are not of this fold : them also I must 
'brine, and they shall hear my voice; and 
re shall be one fold, and ouc shepherd. 


shall gently'lead those thaf art’with 
young.’* ' ’ f 

“ This designation is intended to in¬ 
clude a numerous and greaHly^Jiversificd 
class of characters, even all y.ho hy the 
’burden of past transgression, hy the iu- 
cumhrance of habitual sin, qr’liy the pies- 
sore of present teinptationjf arc cheeked, 
and hindered, in the Chriw.ian coarse j but 
who are at length sensiWe of die weight 
which oppresses them, and are become 
alive to their guilt and their danger.” 

“ Here too the Society has caught the 
sympathetic feeling from her Lord, and 
lias sought, after his manner, gently to lead 
the many burdened amongst the flock, in 
some sense committeil to her charge. Hei 
Bibles and her Prayer Books liave penetra¬ 
ted in vast numbers the hospitals and the 
prisons, the workhouses and the alriishonses 
of our country. They have been, we may 
venture to presume, the bearers of icliet 
to many an oppressed and overwhelm¬ 
ed soul; they have shed .their precious 
balm into many a syoiuided spirit; they 
have poured their glorious liglit upon 
many a benighted wanderer; they have, 
we may surely trust, brought back many a 
prodigal to his father’s house, and excited 
the joy of tlie pious here, and the saints 
above, over the revival of the dead in sin, 
and the recovery of the lost to God." 

Wt* forbear further extracts from 
this Discourse, because it is proba¬ 
bly in the hands of most ot those 
who are in the habit of perusing our 
pages. We however conclude with 
one, which wc give wifii the more 
satisfaction, because we believe the 
exertions of the Society in the quar¬ 
ter to which it alludes, have been 
much undervalued. 

“ Through her, in union with the Da¬ 
nish Mission, the Jirst dawn of genuine 
Gospel light broke upon the hciiiglited 
millions of Hindoostan: a pure and liallow- 
edfire was kindled, which, however hither¬ 
to contracted in its influence, has never 
been extinguished, and now promises, un¬ 
der happier auspices, in God’s appointed 
time, to burn before it ‘ all things tliat of¬ 
fend,’ the stumbling block of Papal supersti¬ 
tion and adulterated Christianity, the de¬ 
pravities of the Mahometan imposture, and 
the base fabric of Brahminical idolatry, 
and if, (blest from above) to enlighten and 
warm each heart, from the Ganges to the 
Indus, and from Cape Comerin, to tbe 
mountains of Himalya.” 
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A li^tien to Henry Brougham, Esq. 

upon'His Durham Speech, 
an^he Three Articles in the last 
Edinburgh Review, upon the Sub¬ 
ject ^the Clergy. 8vo. 104 pp, 
23. 0d.k Riviiigtons. 1823. 

We have o^tted other matter, with 
a view to every publicity in 
our power toVhis clear, and able, 
and spirited letter, which has just 
come into our hands. We shall take 
up no room in the way of prefatory- 
remarks, but proceed at once to the 
extracts. 

“ Your Reviewer tcU'j us that the Clergy 
‘ have no long-'r the same supporters among 
the lay parts of the coriimiiuity which they 
were used to find in less enquiring periods.’ 
'I'lic Cler<>y of this kingdom dread no en¬ 
quiry whicli can he made, either into their 
claims or into their conduct. They entreat 
you to discusif their merits, and to examine 
their pretensions, to sum up the account botli 
of their virtues and of tlicir failings, and 
fairly to strike the balance. True it is, 
that the Church has not the same suppor¬ 
ters that It had—not beciiusc men enquire, 
but because they will not enquire. Tliis is 
not an enquiring, but an inquisitorial age. 
The principle which both your speech and 
your Reviewer inculcate, is not to enquire, 
but to condemn without enquiry—a. princi¬ 
ple but too readily adopted in an age which 
has a perverted appetite for licentiousness 
anddibel. The Liberals .md Reformers of 
the present day never look to the use, but 
only to the abuse j like ‘ a pm blind Argus, 
they are all^ycs and no >‘ght:’ they have 
no just notion of the true magnitude and 
nature of objects; they neglect all that is 
amiable and holy, all that is great and good 
in public institutions and in private cha¬ 
racter; they search with inquisitorial anxiety 
for some latent blor; and when they have 
found it they magnify it with wilful tnisie- 
presentation-, and lasten upon it with undi¬ 
vided delight. Look, Sir, at the columns of 
the Morning Chronicle, and mark the avidity 
with which they court, and the readiness 
■with which they insert, every anonymous 
libel either upon the Clergy or the Church. 
Of all the paragraphs, anecdotes, letters, 
&c. upon this subject, with which the pages 
of the Morning Chronicle during these last 
six months have been crowded, there are 
not three which do nut, either by thd con¬ 
cealment of some facti, or by the invention 
of others, contain some gross violation of 
truth. If a Bin(()e Clergyman has disgraced 
himself, htS ofibnee is transferred by the 
laws of radical logic from the individual to 
• the bodv) if the accusation can be proved 
to be false, in vain will any Clergyman seek 
redress by the insertion of a paragraph to 
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reftito the charge. The value of Church 
preferment, again, is magnified in so pre¬ 
posterous a degree as to excite pnbljc envy 
and ill will. Not three weeks ago, to give 
•you the last specimen of this manoeuvre, 
the Bishopric of Calcutta was stated to be 
worth forty thousand per annum ; whereas 
its value, in reality, is but four thousand 
five liundred, and scarcely so much, in the 
pocket of the jiosses-sor. Borrow the Exa¬ 
miner of yoor clerki and you will find the 
same fallacies and falselviods hashed up for 
the liberals of a lower order; and if you 
doubt the descent of the system, enquire at 
tlie next pot-house, which you pass, for the 
Black Dwarf, or some such vehicle of blas¬ 
phemy and sedition. This, Sir, is the style 
of assault which your Reviewer is pleased to 
dignify by the name of ‘ enquiry;’ a sys¬ 
tem against which the purest Church in 
Christendom could never stand, but through 
the blessing of a higher power upon the 
lives, the exeitiuns, inid the doctrines of its 
Clergy.” P. 6. 

“ How little reason the Clergy have to 
fear an honest, fair, and open eii(]uiry, I 
call upon you, Sir, to testify. In the years 
1818 and 1819, as chairman of the Educa¬ 
tion Committee, you were m correspondence 
with the whole body of the English Clergy. 
Until that period you were wholly unac¬ 
quainted with the order; and you began 
your examination, as they had reason to 
know, with no prepossession in their favour. 
But what was the result of your enquiry ? 
You found them upon their posts; you found 
them active in ihe discharge of their duties; 
you found that they had anticipated you in 
the great nation'll work which you then had 
in hand. To your credit. Sir, be it said, 
that yon then divested yourself of the pre¬ 
judices vvhich you had preconceived against 
them; and that you came forward in the 
House of Commons*, and spoke of fneii^ 
labours and exertions with a warmth which 
did equal honour to your candour, and to 
their deserts. Such, Sir, was the result of 
i-NQUi nv. I am aware, Sir, that even then 
you took a distinction between Ihe working 
and the dignified Clergy; a distinction 
which I shall presently shew to be unfounded 
in fact. Enquire into this also, and the 
dignified Clergy will have little reason to 
dread the cunsequence. Lay aside ‘ crimi¬ 
nation, contempt, defiance, and terror’— 
condescend, as you have done, to enquire. 
The more you know of the dignified Clergy, 
the less you will be their enemy. 

" 'Jbe only enemies, indeed, which the 
Church has at present to fear, are th® ene¬ 
mies of the Gospel itself. At no time, 
during the whole period of her history, has 
the hostility of every denominathSh of dis¬ 
sent been more mitigated. In former days, 
her litnrgy, her articles, her ceremonies, 

* Vide Mr. Brougham's Speech on the 
Education BUI, June 19,1820.—Poi^ie^eer, 
Vol. xvi. 
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her government, were sevei ally the objects 
of animosity and of attack; but now tirey 
are very rarely called into question. The 
dissenteis are more active, peihaps, than 
they ever were, but they are certainly far 
less virulent. They do not fill their ranks 
upon the principle of hostility, but of indif¬ 
ference. A resemblance to the Chuich is 
rather alfected thnn avoided. Tlieir places 
of worship are no more called Meetings but 
Chapols—their Ministers a'sutfic the title 
of “ Reverend”—in some c.rscs both the 
liturgy and the surplice are used. If you 
ask a common per^on why he prefers the 
Dissenting Chapel to the Church—he will 
tell you that he knows of no difference be¬ 
tween them—that the foimcr is more con¬ 
venient in point of time, or more commo¬ 
dious in point of room, and that therefore 
he attends it. .Dissenting Ciiapels in the 
present day are like cheap shops ; there is 
more shew in the windows, mote seeming 
accommodation in the prices, and more 
bowing for custom than among the old 
established traders. The difference is in 
the quality, not in the appearance of the 
article. It is no hostility either to the 
Church or to the chiefs of the Church that 
has increased the number of dissenters; but 
it Is the want of accommodation in the 
Chuichcsofthe Establishment for the grow¬ 
ing po)>ulation of the countiy. Beside this, 
there is a courting and a canvassing atten¬ 
tion paid to the inferior orders in Dissenting 
Chapels; and a thousand other jiiosclytiiig 
artifices are employed—to whicli a Church¬ 
man nc.thur can nor ought lo descend. At 
the same time, so mild and charitable is the 
general temper and language of the Clergy, 
that though the lumber of Dissenters is 
unavoidably increased, ti elr hostility to the 
Church is materially dimuiislieil. The bit¬ 
terest enemies of the Establishment are 
thosfir who attend neither Chapel nor 
Church; who hold both in equal contempt, 
and favour the former only with the view of 
overturning the latter.” P. 9. 

The parochial and the dignified Clergy 
are not, like the Regulars aud Seculars of 
the Roman Catholic Church, distinct bodies 
of men, but they are the same. There are 
not twenty dignitaries in the kingdom who 
are not also parish priests.” P. 1S. 

“ Even in the very cathedral, against 
which your invective is especially directed> 
eight Prebendaries out of the twelve are 
resident and working parish priests. Yon 
see Mr. Darnell for one month in his stall— 
follow him down to his heavy parochial 
charge ill tlie city, and where will you find a 
more active or a more Christian minister I 
Follow Dr. Gray to Bishops Wearmoutb, and 
ia Uiat pa(;ulous and important parish, what 
trace can you discover of the cathedral 
i^ecurist? Take the other six, and you 
ti|||}.8nd them as welt known in iheirparishes 
Hi th^ are in their stalls.” P. 13. 

" Etiok arosiud you, iSr, ia the metro¬ 


polis. Is the good Dr. Andrew^s th/- less 
active at St. James’s because he is th Dean 
of Canterbury ? Are the labours of Dr. 
Hodgson less effective at St. Geode’s be¬ 
cause he is the Dean of t'arlisleff Ixxik, 
Sir, at the exertions of that trulyf-Chnstian 
fliinister, Aichdeacnn Pott, in ibe p<wr and 
populous parish of St. Martin, 'ii'id oo you 
grudge him a prebend of 500 ' per annum, 
to wliich be has lately bee||: presented, as 
the reward and the support^of his labours? 
In London and its neigKbourhood I can 
count more than twenty resident and work¬ 
ing parish priests, who are each possessed 
of some cathedral dignity, which so f.ir 
from diminishing, adds to the powers of 
their parochial utility. 

The most extensive Cures are generally 
the worst paid ; and the demands upon the 
incumheut are often the largest, when his 
means of satisfying them are the least. 
Here, then, a cathedral stall comes with 
peculiar advantage, in aid of the meagre 
resources of a parish priest. By this addition 
to his income, the parish priest is enabled 
lo peiform those generous acts, such as the 
huildiiigorthe maintaining paeochial.schools, 
which in your speech before the House of 
Commons you so justly panegyrized. I 
can with truth assert, that more than one 
half of the annual income derived from 
cathedral preferments is expended m the 
parishes of their several possessors.” 1*. 
13. 

“ When you find the great body of the 
Clergy active, alert, and vigil.int, be candid 
enough to give some little credit to those by 
whuin they are commanded. In promoting 
thegieatcau.se of national educaiion, the 
Bishops have discharged their duty to God 
and to their country, with an anxiety and 
an effect which does them lasting honour. 
It was not their negligence, Irfcn inclined 
fo think, but it was their activity which has 
constituted the r offence. 

‘‘ If you were better acquainted with the 
Bench of Bishops, you would readily allow 
that in no sense of the word are their offices 
sinecures. The ordinary routine business 
of a Bishop is no contemptible employment; 
look at the duties imposed upon them by 
various Acts of Parliament, such, for in¬ 
stance, as your Education Bill would have 
prescribed, and you will find that evea in 
this respect their hands are not empty. 
But when you take into the account the 
appeals which are continually mada to their 
decision upon matters the must important 
to the paities concerned—their attendance 
upon various Boards, Societies, and Com¬ 
mittees, in which the interests of Religion 
are involved—the fiRigues of Visitations, 
Confirmations, Ordinations, &c. to say no¬ 
thing of their Parliamentary duties, you 
will not contend that the life of a Bishop is 
an idle life, but that, O'l the contrary, it is a 
life of much labour, and of more anxiety.’’ 
P. 17. 
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•• ^eir4>usin<!ss must be done—‘it is done 
—ami ‘it is well done.” P. ty. 

1 respect to pluralities, I have only 
to obsei^ that they are by no means so in¬ 
jurious ii^rlctice as you migtit at first ima- 
' ginc.” lad. 

''‘j(l^anj\a Clergyman who lives in the 
active disc^rge of a heavy parish in a 
populous towV (a cure v 'lieh is in general 
very scantily^ajd,) is t ie incumbent of 
another bciicfiA in the country, with a 
smaller population and a larger revenue. 
Upon this latter benefice he maintains a 
re.sident curate, and occasionally visits it 
himself to see that the duties are duly dis- 
I charged, and with the remainder of the 
revenue he supports himself in his residence 
on a laborious and unprofitable charge. 
Here, then, we have the working parish 
priest, and the non-resident pluralist united 
in the same person, and in what respect is 
the religious interest of the country injured 
by the union ? This i.s a more common case 
than you might at first imagine; both the 
incumbents and the curates of poor and 
populous parishes will often be found, in this 
sense, to be pftiralists.” P. 20. 

“ Far be it from me to depreciate the 
merits of our Sister Church,” (alluding to a 
statement in theieview,) “or to deprive the 
Scottish clersy of the praise which they 
so amply deserve. The cxenl^ilary dis¬ 
charge of their iiiinisteiial duties, the vigi- 
liiiit assiduity of their parochial labours, 
and the dignified simplicity of their lives 
entitle them to a reward far above your 
panegyric or mine to bestow. In one apos¬ 
tolic character, however, their Church is 
deficient; a deficiency which is every day 
moPe and moie sensibly and severely felt. 
For the absence of Ep'scopal government no 
other excellence can wholly compensate, so 
essential is that form to the. periection of a 
Christian Church. Their synods, their pres¬ 
byteries, and the general assembly, institu¬ 
tions which our English Church is no longer 
permitted to enjoy, are doubtless productive 
of much practical advantage, both in the 
regulation of doctrine and in the mainte¬ 
nance of discipline ; but there is wanting 
that peculiar encouragement to talent and 
stimulus to exertion which Episcopal, and I 
may add. Cathedral dignities, if properly 
bestowed, can ulonc supply. The Scottish 
Clergy are a pious, and an exemplary body 
of men, but their education is narrow, and 
their learning smalL Look, Sir, at the 
annals of the Church of Scotland from the 
lleformatioii downward to the present time, 
and observe how very few Theologians of 
eminence it bag prod^iced. Some bfilliant 
stars, it is true, have appeared in the Nor¬ 
thern hemisphere, whose lustre no time will 
eve extinguish; the works of Campbell, 
Mkcknight, Beattie, and of a few others, will 
be read with advantage and admiration by 
our latest posterity. But how small will 
these appear when compared with the lumi¬ 


naries of our English Church. Make what 
allowance you chusc, /or the proportionate 
magnitude of the respective liodies, and you 
will, notwithstanding, find, that where the 
'Scottish Church has produced one Theolo¬ 
gian of eminence, the English Church has 
produced fifty. If, again, you examine into 
the history of those, whose Theological works 
are to this moment held in such estimation 
among us, you will find that mo.st of them 
were Bishops, and almost all of them digni- 
taiie.s, of our national establishment. 

“ This is one of the practical benefits re¬ 
sulting to the Church from that ‘ unequal 
distribution of wealth,’ which 3 'our Reviewer 
and yourself so decidedly condemn. The 
rank and the dignity which our Church has 
been enabled, from its earliest days, to offer 
as a reward to superior learning and exer¬ 
tion, hold out to 3 ’oiJng men of talent and 
of attainment, an encouragement to enlist 
themselves in the ranks of the ministry. 
The best and the worthiest of the British 
youth, when sitting down to choose a pro¬ 
fession fur life, will naturally be acted upon 
by mixed and various motives ; though the 
glory of God and the good of mankind be 
the predominant pi inciple which should 
guide their choice, they neither can, nor 
ought to divest themselves of that honoura¬ 
ble ambition wliicli in every other profes- 
shm i.s the source of activity and of success. 
Such an ambition, if properly regul.ited by 
a higher principle, and dulj'subservient to 
a better motive, is not only honourable, but 
it is holy, it engages the mind of a generous 
youth in a holy woik, it stimulates him to 
holy exertion, and it will conduct him both 
here and hereafter to a holy reward. As 
your Reviewer has been pleased to quo'e 
one verse of St. Paul, perhaps I may be 
allowed to transcribe another vihich imme¬ 
diately precedes it. ‘ This n a true baying ; 
}f a man disirr the office of it Bibhop, 
eth ct good teork.’ 

“ Now, Sir, if you abolish the dignities 
and level the distinctions of the sacred pi-o- 
fession, you lake away those inducements 
which, in the mind of many a hesitating 
youth, will turn the scale in its favour. 
What will be the consequence? Young meu 
of academical distinction and attainment 
will no longer think of the Church as a 
firofession ; the Ministry will pass into infe¬ 
rior hands ; instead of a learned and a high- 
talented Clergy, you will have a body of 
men without weight and without influence. 
Such men in a country parish may be wor¬ 
thy and efficient ministers ; but against the 
piogress of scepticism and infidelity* in the 
higher orders they will be unable to oppose 
the slightest barrier 

“ For many years, as yoLf Sir, well 
know, Edinburgh has been the head-quarters 
of infidelity. The diffusion of scepticism 
among the higher ranks is fully equal to 
that of religion among the lower. 'JTie phi¬ 
losopher is teaching the academic to scoff, 
2 A 2 
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while lh<! minister is teaching: the plough- 
boy to pray. This is a system, Sir, which 
cannot long continue. The difru;.ion of 
knowicdgc, and the interchange of opinion, 
whicli marks the present day, will effcctn- 
ally prevent the conversion of religion info 
an engine of state police. In the more dis¬ 
tant part of Scotland, where the primitive 
simplicity of the national niuiiners still con¬ 
tinues, the clergy may retain their beneficial 
power; but in those more populdus districts, 
which are illuminated by the productions of 
the liberal press, tlie infiapnee of the Clergy 
is rapidly dimini-hing. This diminution is 
excellently pourtruyed in a liitle wo'k which 
is familiar to every English reader, * The 
Aunals of the Panish.’ The fact is, that the 
Scottish Clergy, as a body, have neither the 
learning nor the power which is necessary, 
111 these times, to delend the citadel of 
Christiauitv, and to silence its assailants. 
As a peace esiablishment they arc admira¬ 
ble, but in time of war they are inefficient. 
There is no inducement held out in the 
Scottish Church for a young man of family, 
of talent, or of attainment, to enter the 
clerical profession, or to bring any superior 
endowments to the defence and support of 
the .sacred cause. In England the case is 
otherwise ; the ablest scholars, the deepest 
mathematicians, the highest in rank, and 
the wealthiest in lainily, enter the Church 
ivilhuut reluctance and without degradation. 
What is the consequence ? In England, 
among the iiigher orders, infidelity will 
scarcely dare to siiow its head; whatever 
shape it may assume, under what cover 
soever it may shelter itself, it w detected 
and exposed. The vigilance of the Clergy 
enables them to maik the first appearance 
of the disease, and their talent to arrest its 
ecintagion. !'he enemies of Christianity, un¬ 
able to rope with its defenders in fair and 
(i^en combat, have rrtieated from the field; 
and are, now exercising their revenge in 
blackening the characters and undermining 
the influence of their conquerors.” P. 27. 

“ I'hus, then, Sir, the unequal distribu¬ 
tion of the honours and the revenues of the 


Church has a practical advantage, which 
far, very far, overbalances any inconveni¬ 
ences which may be placed in the opposite 
scale. 1 will conclude this p’.rt of the sub¬ 
ject with the words of Dr. Bentley, in answer 
to the objections urged by Collins upon the 
same point. He considers the few shining 
dignities ia the Church, as Prebends, Dea¬ 
neries, and Bishoprics, to he those prices in 
the lottery of the Church which induce a 
parent jo risk bis child’s fortune in it; and 
be very justly supposes, that if its endow¬ 
ments were averaged, they would offer no 


snffici^ut niBompeuse for a long, labotious, 
exp^sive education. ‘ It is that part 
:mur EstabUshment, (he speaks in the 
^ ^ Lutbpran), that makes your 
ours. Do but once level all 
^iPfpf'cferinButs, and .jou ^jtl soon b« A* 


level in your learning; for, ipstfvad yf tlie 
flower of the Englixli youth, yon will have 
only the refuse sent to your academes, and 
those too, cramped and crippled m their 
studies, for want of aim and esnueatioii.’ ” 
P. 3.3. } 

* « Before, however, I come lOfChe actual 
amount of the Ecclesiastical ^venues, I 
have a few words to say rey.ectng their 
title. There is not a iay/estate in the 
kingdom that is held upon i/title so ancient 
and so sound as that of the property of the 
Church. This, Sir, as a lawyery-yow know. 
It is a gross violation of tlie lirsl principles 
of the Constitution to call the Revenues of 
the Church either a biirthi-n or a tax. They 
are neither; but they are frei liolds ; free¬ 
holds productive of the same advantages, 
subject to the same biirtliens, and protected 
by the same Ikw-, with eveiv otlier sp^'cies 
of landed freehold. The Ilisliop and Mr. 
Lambtun hold tlieii lespeeti'e eviates upon 
the same common right ; the one is no moie 
a burthen upon the country li'an tiie other; 
and the same revolutionary hand wliich 
would violate the laws of property in the 
one case, will violate tlioin* aKo in the 
other. W hen a single acre shall he severed 
from the See of Dm ham, then let Mr. 
Lambton tremble for bis own'. When tlie 
work of confiscation begins, its violence is 
fearfully contagious. The Clergy will be 
the first, but not the only victims. 

“ Tithes, Sir, are no tax; Uiey ate a rent 
charge iqHjn the bind, to the aiiionijt of a 
tenth pait of its produce. Tliey are a rent 
charge not imposed by the law, but by the 
original possessors of the land; the land 
thus charged by its original possessor has 
been bought and sold hundreds ol lintes, 
subject to the Ecclesiastical rigbis wdneh 
are vested in it; and in the price for which 
these lands have been bought e'r sold, this 
reservation has always been considered. 
Tithes are not public hut private piopevty ; 
nor are they the less so because in some 
cases a public duty is entailed on ilieir pos¬ 
sessors. The incumbent of a parish is a 
servant of the public, but he is not paid by 
the public; in his parochial property the 
public have no more concern than in his 
private fortune. Di. Philpolts is no mure 
paid by the public than Mr. Lambton ; nor 
are the tithes of the one any more a tax 
upon the state than the coal-pits of the 
other. In the same strain ol Radical cant, 
it might be asserted, ‘ that the enormous 
income of Mr. losmbton is wrung out of the 
pockets of the London poor ; and that many 
a shivering family in St. Giles’s is forced to 
expeinT'its last penny in fattening the estab¬ 
lishment of an overgrown Northern Squire— 
that the coal proprietor’s profit is an odious 
and a grinding tax u(ion the labouring po¬ 
pulation, and ought to he abolished.’ ‘If 
the same system of csiquiry which you have 
applied to the property of the<Jlcrgy be ap¬ 
plied also to the properly of the lajrtuaDf 
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the in most instances, will be the 

samen It would ^highly advantageous to 
tbe St4(e to take the eonl'|iits in hand, and 
to aflulU fuel to the poor at a far cheaper 
rate th^ at piescnt. The breweries of 
Messrs. Whitbieail, Meux, Calvett, &c. are 
a buithewpuu tbe country. ‘ Who,' in tlie 
language (»Muur Reviewer, ‘ can pretend to 
doubt blit t^t beer might be afforded far 
cheaper t« tho^eople than from anif of these 
breweries V wwhout doubt, the litnes of 
the Clergy, the^oal-pils of Mr. Lainbton, 
and the capital of the brewers, if converted 
into public property, would do much to 
relieve the burthens of the state. Are you 
. quite sure, again,'that the landlord’s rent is 
not considered by the great body of Refor¬ 
mers to be as odious a tax as the parson’s 
tithe ? Mr. Cobbett considers them as parts 
of the same system, and as abuses whiih 
require a similar remedy. 

“ But there are another order of men, 
whose title, though it be infinitely worse, 
you will not find it ejuite so easy to shake— 
those titlie-owiiers I mean, who wear not a 
black coat, but a blue one—the lav impro¬ 
priators, wh(rinipo.«c the same tax without 
peiformiiig the same duly, for these, the 
sagacity of your Reviewer has made no 
provision; lie does not, indeed, appear to 
have contemplated their existence. Against 
a host of stout and unshrinking lay nun you 
will not be disposed to hurl ‘ crimination, 
contempt and defiance;’ they are not to be 
told that tithes are a tax, or that private 
pioperty is a public burthen. These are the 
men. Sir, with whom you ought to begin, 
and when you have abated these sinecures 
of an independent laity, you may with tbe 
bet'/er grace attack the revenues of a work¬ 
ing Clergy. 

“ lint what is the amount of these reve¬ 
nues ? The :;)nnual revenue of the two Arcti- 
bisl\pps and tbe twenty-four Bishops has 
never exceeded 130,0001.*, and in the 
present 'iines it is, of course, considerably 
diminished. If, Sir, out of this you deduct 
the necessary expences attending the re¬ 
spective Sees, the remainder will not consti¬ 
tute the enormous mass of wealth, which 
your Reviewer desciibes. There are several 
Peers, Sir, whose individual incomes ex coeds 
the aggregate of the revenues of the whole 
bench. The revenuesof tlie Sees of Durham 
and Winchester are doubtless large—when 
they are compared with those of oilier 
Bishopricks; but they are small when eora- 
(mred with those of many noble proprietois. 
The same observation may be applied to 
the inferior Clergy. The wealth of the 
Durham Clergy is large when compared 
with that of other dignii'aries; but it is upon 
a very moderate scale, when compaicd with 
the ordinary income of country gentlemen. 
The single income of Mr. Lambton alone. 

• Vide Cove on tjie Revenues of the 
Chnreh. 


exceeds the aggregate income of the twelve 
prebendaries on the one hand; it exceeds 
also the enormous levnnue of the Bishopric 
on the othiT. True it is that the-e dignitn- 
^ ries aie Clergymen; and also Tories; and 
therefore ought to be leduced to the poverty 
of the Apostolic age. Your Reviewer is 
rather profuse of his Scriptural quotations 
upon this point; had he looked, however, a 
little farther into the writii gs of St. Paul, 
he would t}ave found that the poverty of 
the primitive Church extended to all its 
members; iior is there any rule in this 
respect laid down for a Bishop ihat is not 
equally applicable to Irs (look. Your Re¬ 
viewer has been ransacking .'icripture, the 
better to revile the Clergy .Scripture has 
been cited, as we are told, by more pei- 
sonagestlian one, and with similar succf.s. 

“ I do not find in .Scripture that a Chris- 
fiaii minister should live in |>uverty while his 
flock revels in wealth : but this I find, that 
whatever his revenue may be, lie is to ex¬ 
pend it 111 such a iiianiiei lb.it • men, may sec 
his good Voiks andglorijy his father uhich is 
in henren.’ Now, Sir, from whom are an 
opulent Laity to take an exiunple? From a 
mail whom for his very poverty in the prido 
of their heart they despise ? No, Sir, from 
a man who is placed in the same rank with 
themselves—who with a revenue much in¬ 
ferior to them, shall yet possess sufficient 
means to lead the way in every work of 
ninnificence and charity—who both by his 
pre.iching and by his piactice shall teach 
them how the liclics of a Christian ought to 
be expended. 

“ 1 have no desire. Sir, to see a race of 
proud and wealthy ecclesiastics; but at the 
same time 1 admiie the establishment of h 
C hurch, whoso revenues are so dispo>cd as 
to admit a few ecrlesiastics among the 
highest fiieles of the country-not to vie 
with a wcaltliy Laity in luxury and pomp: 
but to mark the lare and happy union ..f“ 
digmiy and meekness, of splendour and 
jiurity, of opulence and charily. Such is 
tbe example which a wealthy Prelate is 
called upon to display : such is the example 
which has been eminently displayed by that 
very Prelate whose character in his old age, 
you would hold up to mdignatiou and scorn. 

I know not the person of Bishop I'arrington; 
but 1 know hiH viruies and his munificence. 

“ 'Mwfiiiotrui TiQ fiaWop P/ fiififio'erca ” 

P. 35. 

“ As titlies appear to he the main object 
of bis censure, 1 will first direct yuur atten¬ 
tion to this branch of the Revenues. So far 
from tithes being a vexation to the (Itnant, 
in ninety-nine eases out of a hundred they 
are a souice of advantage to him. When a 
tenant takes a farm, the tithe is considered 
in the rent which he pays to the landlord. 
Now, if, through the saoderatiou of the in¬ 
cumbent, less than the actual value of the 
ttthe is demanded, does be not pocket the 
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remainder? And is not such a tenant of 
titheable land in a better condition than a 
tenant of tithe-free land in the same parish ? 
In fixing the rent of the tithe-free tenant 
the whole value of the tithe is added to the 
landlord’s share ; his tenant is, of course, in 
this respect, racked to the uttermost farthing. 
In those parishes where the mixture ol tithe- 
able and tithe-free lands will enable you to 
make the comparison, yon will find the ten¬ 
ant of the latter is notoriously ip the worst 
condition of the two. The question, however, 
turns upon the morieratiou of the Clergy. 
Whom shall we biiiig as witnesses to their 
t haracters ’ Not their friends, nor their ad¬ 
vocates ? for the words of surh you will be 
little inclined to trust, liut I will bring be¬ 
fore you witnesses whose words you cannot 
doubt—even the Edinburgh Reviewers them¬ 
selves, who, in a late number, thus speak of 
the Clergy of our Established Church : 

“ * To the credit, of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, it ought to be mentioned that the 
Clergy seldom carry their claim for tithes to 
the full extent, and that they are, in gene¬ 
ral, much less rigorous in their demands 
than the lay-impropriators .’—Edinburgh Re~ 
tit», vol. XXXIV. p. 71. 

“ Thus, then, through the intervention of 
clerical tithes, is the tenant enabled to enjriy 
a greater benefit from the land than if no 
such tithe, existed.” P. 44. 

“ Before 1 conclude my observations upon 
the levcnues of the Church, allow me to 
draw your attention to their expendituie. 
There is tio part of our British property, 
cither landed or funded, which is returned 
again to the country fioin which it springs, 
witli more advantage than the revenues of 
the Church. Of these, as I h..ve before 
observed, very little is converteil by accu¬ 
mulation into unproductive capital; almost 
all of them are expended, and well ex¬ 
pended either in the support of national 
■Wcide, Ol in the promotion of judicious be¬ 
nevolence. While the peer or the com¬ 
moner are consuming the produce of their 
estates at Paiis or Geneva, Rome or Na¬ 
ples-aggravating thereby the distresses, 
and enriching the enemies of their country 
—the revenues of the Church are expended 
at home. If wc find an English dignitary 
or incumbent lounging away his time or 
squandering his money abroad, we mark 
him as a renegado ; and by that very mark 
lie is distinguished from his brethren. In¬ 
stances of this dereliction of principle and 
of duly are so rare, so very rare, that 
neither your Reviewer nor yourself, in the 
plenitude of your invectives, have thought 
it expSdient to adduce them. But how is 
the income of a Clergyman expended at 
home ? In the maintenance of his family 
and the education of bis children in the best 
manner which his income will allow. A 
lawyer, a medical man, a merchant, or a 
tradesman is considered a very unwise man 
jf be lives up to his profe^ional income; a 


Clergyman, on the contrary, is bf.undjio to 
da To support his r^nk and character 
requires the sum total of bis Clerical in¬ 
come, and often more. Every ^rthing 
therefore of the revenue which" b^rderives 
from the Church is expended in tl^se eban- 
is:]s, which are the great feede^ of na¬ 
tional prosperity. Luxury adlit extrava¬ 
gance are seldom to be fojn/' among the 
Clergy; comfoit and hospi^ity are their 
chaiacteristics.” P.51, p 

“ But when 1 come to tWJ charities of the 
Church, and of the Ourliam Clergy in par¬ 
ticular, you, Sir, as a Layman will be as¬ 
tonished at their amount. Look, Sir, at 
the schools which Bishop Barrington has 
founded and endowed. These alone, in the 
eyes of one who is so zealous a patron of 
national education, ought to have establish¬ 
ed his character; and to have protected 
him in his declining years, from rudeness 
and malevolence. The munificence of this 
distinguished Prelate both in hisdiorese and 
out of it, is too well known and too widely 
felt to require the feeble aid even of just pa¬ 
negyric. Is there a single work of Chris¬ 
tian Charity in the county Durham in 
which the Clergy do not take the lead ?” 
P. .53. 

“ There is not a Cathedral town in England, 
to which the same observation will not ap¬ 
ply. Far be it from me to depreciate the 
generous spirit of the British Laity; but it 
is not too much to assert tliat this spirit, 
generous as it is, is kindled into action by 
the exhortation, by the activity, and most 
of all by the example of the Clergy.’’ P 54. 

” With the great question which is shortly 
to come before Parliament, respecting the 
commutation of Irish tithes, T do not wish 
to iiiteniieddic. I would simply propose 
these two enquiries; from whom do you 
lake tlie property, and to whppi do you 
give it? You take it from a resident and a 
liberal Clergy ; you give it, in most in¬ 
stances, to an absent and a careless land¬ 
lord. The peasantry of Ireland will reap 
no benefit from the charge ; the rents will 
be proportionably increased; and if they 
do not pay the tithe in one way they will in 
another—the only difference will be, that 
if they pay it to the landlord, the expendi¬ 
ture of the money will be most pinlntbly 
lost to the country. With respect to the 
immense revenues of some Irish Bishoprics 
I may be allowed to hazard one observa¬ 
tion. Even the greatest enemies of the 
Irish Bench have allowed that the Episco¬ 
pal estates are upon principle considerably 
underlet, and that they arc capable of pro¬ 
ducing a much better revenue. From this 
system the tenantry'must derive an advan¬ 
tage unknown to the tenantry bf any Cay¬ 
man’s property/ Let these estates change 
their masters, and the tenants will soon find 
the difference between a Lay and an Epis¬ 
copal landlord. It would be well for the ad¬ 
vocates of the Irish population to pause, 
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bef«e recommend a ■nieasure> which 
;,in«s\destroy almojt the only tenure which 
intageous to the farmer. Upon the 
„ r the policy of any species of con¬ 

fiscation I shall not enlarge. The property 
'jf., of the iaergy is not the only property in 
.^pjreland t&t is marked out for plumlcr—a^d 
most mistJ^n is the man, who thinks that 
by assisting^ banditti in the robbery of his 
neighbour, ^ will purchase his own se¬ 
curity.” P. 

” From the rstenues and the character of 
the Clergy^ your lleviewer has travelled to 
the doctrines of ihc Church, He speaks of 
its near ajrproaches fowarrls the Humish 
Church A grosser attempt Sir, was ne¬ 
ver mBd- to impose upon the credulity of 
this ‘enquiring’ age, than to place the 
Churches of England and of Rome upon 
the same footing in the public estimation, 
111 foundation and in principle, in doctrine 
and in practice, upon every controverted 
point, they arc diametrically opposite. Be¬ 
tween the Churches of England and Rome 
there never can he any compromise or con¬ 
vention. So fur from any approximation or 
approach hllnrtbrn cnnliariu. Look, 

Sir, at the confession of faith decreed in the 
Council of Trent, and you will find that to 
no one of its aiticles can any member of ihc 
English Church give his assent. Tlieie is 
no angle nor degree in his dill'erence; his 
opposition is straight, direct, and irrecon¬ 
cilable. 

“ ‘ Much controversy,’ says your Reviewer, 

‘ is known to exist respecting the degree in 
‘ which Transubstaniiation is rejected by 
‘ the Catechism of the Church ’ 1 here is 
no degree at all in the matter j the lejec- 
tioa is absolute and without reservation 
The Romanist asserts that the substance of 
the bread is actually changed into the body 
of Christ. Ji'liis IS Transubstantiatioii. Tbe 
Lu^san believes that the body of Chiist is 
re^ly present iii the bread, though the sub¬ 
stance is not changed. This is Cunsubstan- 
tialion. The Church of England maintains 
that the bread still remains bread without 
any change or addition whatsoever—and 
that as such it is a sign or token only of the 
spiritual body of Christ. In a Sacrament, 
our Church tells us, there are two parts, 
the outward visible sign and the inward spi¬ 
ritual grace; let us take them as they ap¬ 
pear in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Q. What is the outward part or sign of 
the Lord’s Supper ? 

A. Biead and wine which tbe Lord hath 
commanded to be leceived. 

Q. What is the inward part or thing sig¬ 
nified i , 

A. The body and Wood of Christ which 
are verily and indeed taken and received 
by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper ? 

ft. What are the benefits whereof we are 
made partakers thereby ? 

A. The strengthening and refreshing ot 
our souls by the body and blood of Christ 
as our bodies are by the bread and wiiie. 


T to Mr, Brougham, 

“ Now so far from attaching any additional 
virtue to the outward sign, the Church sup¬ 
poses the possibility pf its being received 
without any spiritual grace. For according 
to the XXlXili Article, unbelievers' though 
' they eat the, bread in the fjird’s Supper do 
not receive the body of Christ. Is there 
any virtue then inherent in the bread ? 
None whatever. The Catechism expressly 
tells us that as our bodies are refreshed by 
the bread^aml wine, so are our souls re¬ 
freshed by the body and blood of Christ. 
This Very similarity precludes identity. 
The Redeemer of the world has been pleased 
for the wisest reasons to attach to each of 
his Saciainnntal institutions unoutkvardsign. 
Now if any mysterious change were to take 
place ill its substance, it would no longer 
be the outward sign, but it would become 
the thing signified—as it does according to 
the Church of Rome; whereas in the 
Church of England it is called an outward 
.sign and it remains so. 

‘‘ I will not suppose that the Reviewer is so 
ignorant of the Gospel or of its language as 
to imagine that the spiritual receplion of 
the body of Christ, has any necessury con¬ 
nection with the act of eating the bread. 
The pious Christian will often im meditation 
and prayer feed upon this spiritual food; 
but never will he do it with so much effect 
as when, according to the command of 
Christ, it is represented by the outward 
efemeiits. The Catechism then, so far 
fiom any degree of approach to the doc¬ 
trine of Transuhstatitiation, contradicts it 
ill terms; by separating the outward visible 
sign from the inward spiritual grace. Be¬ 
tween the doctrines of tlie (ihurches of Eng¬ 
land and of Rome on this important point, 
tliere is not the slightest possible ajiproach ’’ 
P. (if). 

On the subject of absolution, 
among otlier excellent remarks, >«_ 
the following: 

“According to the Church of England 
there is ‘ neither convey ed nor pretendeA 
to be conveyed' to the priest any power of 
absolution. It is not the •power to absolve 
which is conveyed, but it is the commusion 
lo declare abs^ution from God. If the 
priest declare that absolution in an impro¬ 
per case and under impioper circumstances, 
the absolution is good for nothing—if he 
withholds It improperly, it will not there¬ 
fore be withheld by the Altnight}'. The 
priest is an ambassador from the Almighty; 
but if he shall presume to depart from the 
clear and decided instructions whvh are 
given him by his heavenly Master, the 
treaties which he males will not be ratified, 
nor will his acts be valid. It *.» true that 
the Church considers the commission which 
was given to the Apostles in tbe words which 
the Reviewer has quoted, as continued to 
tbeir successors. The difference consists in 
the degree of authority which is conferred. 
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The Apostles were irispired; end were there- 
foVu infallible judges of every case which 
might occur—the Priest of later ages is not 
inspired, he cannot therefore |>ronouncu 
with cfTtainty upoti any ease that may oc¬ 
cur. When therefore he gives or withholds 
absolution, it is only according to th** ap¬ 
parent fulhlmcnt or rejection of the terms 
of the Gospel on the part of hi< penitent. 
His commission is doubly limited, first by 
the terms of the Gospel; secoixilly by the 
uncertainty whether his penitent has com¬ 
plied with them or not. His absalntion 
therefore is, and must be, both declaratorj’^ 
and conditional. What authority then, you 
will ask, doe.s his cummissinn eivc to the 
Prie.st beyond any other man’—for, you 
and I may apparently do the same thing— 
viz. to declare absolution from heaven to a 
penitent if he shews true repentance and 
faith in Christ. The commission of the 
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priesthood is tbts^to declare the nJasoUtion 
officially, as the mini|ters, the ser^nts, 
and the ambassadors of Christ. Fr^ the 
lips of a man commissioned by his heavenly. 
Master, the sentence of absolatio^ comes 
with more force and effect thanKom the 
lif«of a common Christian. Of^uch con¬ 
sequence to the tender or tl^ ’ wounded 
conscience is the declaration qj^ardon and 
peace, that Christ has been ^eased to en¬ 
trust a certain ordei of m^ with the pe¬ 
culiar privilege of teachinr/: preaching, and 
pronouncing it. This is the commission 
given to the Priest in the Church of Christ, 
a commission which contains in it not one 
grain of that impmture with which your Re¬ 
viewer so petulantly charges it. It Is a com¬ 
mission which Scripture gives, and reason 
approves.” F. 1'Z, 

(To he continued.} 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

Wb have received some inlerestiiig 
repoils from the Alford and Spilshy 
District Committee, and from that 
of Cowbridge. From these it ap¬ 
pears that the amount of hooks and 
tracts issued from their local depo¬ 
sits, has been as follows. 


Extract from the Eighth Annual R,e~ 
port of the Alford and Spilsby Dis¬ 
trict Committee, 

TheCommitttee, after returning their 
sincere thanks to the numerous Supporters 
of this Institution, beg leave to inform 
them that in the course of the year ending 
December 31st, 1822, Books and Tracts 
to the amount stated below have been is,^ 
sued from their local deposit, viz. 


Ilibirs. Tralameiilj, 
Pnaltrrs, &c. 

Issiieil in the seven preced- If 

iiig years, - - - - 670 1019 

Player Books. 

197 

1534 

Other bound 
Books. 

241 

1662 

Tracis, half. 
bound, &c. 
1975 
17112 

Total. 

2633 

22027 

Total issued from the com- T “ -- 

mencemeat of the liisti- 1721 1215 

.ai^ution ill 1815, to Dec. ( 

1731 

1906 

19087 ” 

atlSCiO 

olst. 1822. J 


Extract from the Report of the Cowbridge District Committee. 


Summary of Hooks Sold. j 

i 

Welsh and English Bibles. 200 j 

Welsh and English Testaments.... 201 j 

Welsh and English Prayer Books.. 371 j 

Religious Tracts and School Books 457 I 


Summary of Books distributed gratui¬ 
tously. 

Prayer Rooks. 8 

Psalters. dO 

Religious Tracts. 1252 

School Books. 2190 


Total.1319 1! Total..3600 

N. B. No return lias been made of the Books sold at Merthyr. 

Number of Selidols supplied with Books... 29 

Number of Children benefited. 1417 

The^amber of Books sold and distributed gratuitously from Michaelmas, 1821, to 
MicfaiKilttBS, 1822, was 4819. „ 

The number of Books disposed of since the esUblishment of the District Committee 

in Novem^, 1814, Ims been, 

Bibles. liaO 

Testaments. 1902 

Prayer Books. 3333 

Pralten... 1319 

Religions Tracts and School Books.. 20,374 . 

Making a Total of 27,942 distributed by the District Committee since its eitabUitameat. 
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ty for the Propagation of the 
■ospel inrf'oreign Parts. 

On^riday, Feb. J1, the anniversary 
nieetinmf*thU Incorporated Society was 
held in tM Vestry-Room of the Church 
•St. Mary\e.Bow. Present, his Grace the 
Archbishop,of Canterbury, in the Chair; 
tlie Bishops 4f London, Bangor, Bristol, 
Cliester, Oto^ester, IJincoln, and Salis- 
tuny; the Arcli%acuns of Colchester, Lon¬ 
don, Middlesex, and St. Albans; and 
others of the Clergy and Laity. At 
o'clock, the Lord Mayor arrived in state, 

. attended by his Chaplain, the Sheriffs, and 
several Aldermen ; on which business was 
anspended, and the Society followed his 
Lordship into the Church, where, after di¬ 
vine service, a Sermon was preached by 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, from St. Matt, 
vii. 28, 29. 

The Right Reverend Prelate, after some 
prefatory remarks, proceeded to point 
out the distinctive character, in point of 
manner, of oim- Lord's preaching, which he 
described to be short, sententious, and au¬ 
thoritative, (his Lordship made use of the 
term dogmiitical in its techuical sense to ex- 

f tress it,) devoid of laboured proof, andde- 
ivered with the conscious authority of one 
that conld sufiiciently establish its tmth, 
and ensure conviction by the exercise of 
miraculous power. This same power he 
stated to have been graciously extended to 
the Apostles; and thereby to have given to 
them an advajitage in the work of evange¬ 
lizing, which no missionary of the present 
day can hope to possess. The modern 
Missionary can neither pretend to give 
feet to tli e Ja nie, nor eyes to the blind ; he 
caQpctHf^m tiie sick with a word, nor 
raise the dead to life; and hitherto he 
has had nothing to trust to under the Di- 
vine blessing, but his own ardopr in the 
cause, and the force of his own preaching— 
means so wholly inefficient of themselves, 
when opposed on the one hand to the in¬ 
tellectual pride of the Brahmin, who is 
ready equally with the Missionary himself 
to acknowledge the grossness and folly of 
idolatry; and on the other, to the licenti¬ 
ous indulgence allowed to the deluded 
Hindoo, and the attachiqent with which 
he clings to, and the dread which be has 
on many accounts of renouncing the su¬ 
perstitious faith of his fathers; that the 
wonder is, not so myefa that tte modern 
Missionary has done so little, bnt that he 
should ever have made a sin^ convert. 

That anthority, however, which had 
been hitherto wanting, and without whidi, 
ill tlie absence of miraculous powers; suc¬ 
cess conld not be anticipated, the Bishop 
Remembrancer, No. 51. 


considered toliavebecin at length supplied, 
in the establishment ^ a regular Chtircli 
and a Missionary College, under the de¬ 
clared protection of the Government. 
’From this time the Missionary may adopt 
a different language from wliat he could 
formerly do. Henceforth he may say to 
the Brahmin and his idolatrous followers, 

I come to yon, not only w'ith the words of 
truth, not only full of personal ardour, and 
ready to make every personal sacrifice for 
you, convinced as I am, of the importance 
of wiiat I have to deliver; but 1 come far¬ 
ther, in the name of that Government un¬ 
der which you arc living aud enjoying so 
many blessings; in the name of that peo¬ 
ple whose superior civilization and know¬ 
ledge, whose higher sense of morals, and 
strict and impartial administration of jus¬ 
tice you admire and reverence; and who 
attribute all this their superiority over you 
to that very religion which I preach—a re¬ 
ligion not only true in its doctrines, and 
pure in its precepts, but now visibly set 
forth among yon with all the outward ac- 
conipaniment of (tlaccs of worsiiip, and a 
regular and acknowledged ministry. The 
Bi»hop tticn proceeded to make some ob¬ 
servations ou tlie worldly views, and im¬ 
moral conduct which has hitiierto unhap¬ 
pily but too much marked the character of 
our countrymen resident in Hmdoostan; 
and pointed ont the happy effect which 
might be anticipated on them from the 
presence and watchful exertions of the Bi¬ 
shop and his Clergy, aud the consequent 
additional weight and authority which a 
favourable change in their moral and reli¬ 
gious habits generally, must necessarily im¬ 
part to the preacliiug of the Missionary: 
and concluded an able, and clear, and ele- . 
gant discourse with a high and merited 
eiiloginni on the talents and virtues of the 
late lamented Bishop of Calcutta, and an 
earnest prayer, that Uiat Church, which was 
lately but a small seed, and still a tender 
plant, might, in God's own good time, and 
under his blessing, spring up and become 
a tree so great, that all the Gentiles of 
the East may lodge nuder the shadow of 
its branches. 

The service being ended, the Soeietjr 
returned to the Vestry-Room, wliere bu¬ 
siness was resumed, and many interesting 
communications made by bis Grace the 
President. These, with an accouM of 
Diocesan and District Committees re¬ 
cently formed at Exeter, Bish^wear- 
mouth, and Greenwich, under th^title of 
the ” Blackheatli District Committee/' 
and Maidstone under that of the ** Sutton 
Deanery District Committee,” we sbati 
have the pleasure q£ laying before onr 
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reaticrs in onr nevt number. At four 
oVlofk the Meeting broke up, and tlieir 
Lord.sbips tiie Ri&hdps, ivitli ottiers of the 
(ligiiifieJ Clergy, repaired to the Mansion- 
House, where they were entertained by the • 
Loid Mayor, acroiding to annual custom. 


LAW REPORT. 

Thr following decision is so iin- 
)>oi-tantin its principle to the Clergy, 
and seems to have been so well con¬ 
sidered, though proceeding only from 
an infeiior Court, that we insert a 
report of it at some length, the au¬ 
thenticity of which may be depend¬ 
ed on. 

Cmtsiilortf Court .— Diocese of Exeter .— 
Julian and oUurs, v. Cragu. 

This was a suit brought to recover the 
value of the tithe of the rakings of barley 
and oats grown on the ground of the de¬ 
fendant, in the parish of Kca, in Cornwall. 
The result of the evidence was, on the one 
hand, that {here wa$ nothing fraudulent nor 
immoderate in the quantity of the takings, 
and on the other that they were of suffi¬ 
cient importance to be made into bundles, 
while the bulk of the crop was still un- 
titlied and on the ground, and, in fact, 
carried home with the otiier nine parts. 
The question for the Court was admitted 
to be the general titheabihty of rukings. 
The case was twice argued by counsel. 
(Mr. Tancred for the promovents, and 
Mr. T. IM. Stevens for the defendant,) be¬ 
fore the Chaneeilor, the Rev. (1. Martin, 
assisted by Mr. Coleridge. The Judge 
decietd for tlje valueof the tithe without 
-costs. 

Before the sentence was read, he ob¬ 
served how much time and attention had 
been bestowed upon this suit, in conse¬ 
quence of the importance of the point at 
issue, and the difficulties in which con¬ 
flicting decisions liad involved it; and 
stated, that in proportion as further light 
had been tiirown npon it by reference to 
authorities and by repeated discussion, the 
more fully he was convinced that it was 
his duty to pronounce the sentence which 
was about to be read. After referring to 
the doctrine laid down in various Text 
books, that “ no tithe was due for rakings 
of com, as being left for the poor,” he ob- 
«erved, that in thia doctrine which was per¬ 
fectly re^onable, and fully justified by the 
; eiieral maxim, ** de minimis non curat 
lex,” the term rakings obviously applied to 
tlHtt'which was niiised hy the rake, and 
00 tltc ground, and not to that which 


was collected 'by the rake, at^ cqt'ried 
home. Hf asked, weh it to be in^rred, 
because what escaped die rake, i^d was 
k‘ft behind wlien the field was clewed for 
the poor to glean, was exemptTro^n tithes, 
that tkere/oi e, what was collecM by the 
fkke, and carried home in a^theable a 
shajie as the sheaves Ihcmselv^, shunld he 
exempt also? Did it follo^ because the 
maxim “ de minimis non i^rat lex,” was 
applicable to the scatterq^ corn which the 
fanner left on the ground as,,«ot worth 
rullecling, that it was therefore equally 
applicable to a quantity of coin gathered' 
up by the rake, carefully bound into bun-, 
dies, placed in mows, and carried to the 
farmers barn He then cited sonic old 
cases which saiii-tioned tliisdoctiinc of the 
I'ext-books, and the distinction he Imd 
drawn. 

Pitt V. Harris. Rollers Reports, 379. 

Where a prohibition having been granted 
in a suit for tithe of rakmgs, Serjeant 
Finch aftei wards stated in (J«uit, that the 
farmer had made great gain of tlicse 
rakings, for he Imd taken them home to 
his bani. Lord Coke said, “ the firolii- 
bition is now gone, let bun plead that 
matter, if he want a consultation.” He 
observed, that this went strongly to shew 
that that fact, if proved, would, in the 
mind of the Chief Justice, be an answer to 
the prohibition in the further stage of lira 
cause. So in Bird v. Adams, Anderson, 199, 
where the farmer prescribed only to pay 
the tenth of the sheaf corn, the Court (teld 
the preset iptioii bad, for that could he 
nothing else but to pay the tenth of as 
much as the owner pleased, a\}d no more; 
and that it was preseribing to payv,’*gj:< of 
tithes in kind tor the whole tithe of the 
same nature, which no Judge could hold 
to be valid. He then observed, that one 
of Ibe. fust decisions on t!ie other side, ai)d 
one frequently refened to as an authority 
tor the rule, that no tithe was due for 
rakings, (Green v. Hunt,) would not, if 
examined, establish the point, for there 
the defendant pleaded the doing something 
more to the Pai son's share than tlie tew 
obliged him, as a consideration for the 
exemption from tithe of rakings. To which 
case seemed applicable tlie remark of 
Gibson, who says, that heretofore, 
tithes were thought to be due for rakings, 
de jifre, is evident; from hence, that when 
suits were brought' by incumbents for 
tliem, Uie plea of defendant was a modus 
of something done for the parson wliicb he 
WHS not obliged to do, which plea liad- 
beeii unnecessary if rakings in their own 
nature, had not been titheable.” He then 
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refei'ljted to a leri^ of d(<cK<iImis on tlic 
otiier^de, whicli had genoraiiy established 
4he exmption of rakings of corn from pay¬ 
ing titli\; dnd lastly to a more recent de¬ 
cision ofUlic Court of Exchequer as well 
as one ofl^rd Stowell in the Consistorial 
Court of »ondon, (Fillwood, v, Kemp. 
Vol. I. p. 491,) which were distinctly 
against that eif^mplion : all tliese cases he 
said had been iVhy discussed at the hear¬ 
ing of snil^ by counsel. He then con- 
cloded by stating that the question for linn 
to determine, was whether he was to be 
.governed by the authority of these latest 
fiecisioiis, consistent as they weie with the 
original principle, that the tenth of the 
produce was the tithe owner's due, and 
opening as they did no door to any fraud; 
or whether he was to veject them altogether 
for the sake of going back to a series of 
earlier deebJons, on the other side, which 
appear themselves to have deviated from 
the oiigiiial priiieiple of law, winch arc in¬ 
consistent witk the original principle of the 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

Tub Rkv. Ri^ginald IlesEn, D.D. r<!c- 
tor of Undneit, and incumbonl of the 
ehapelries of Wesloii cumliedcustiv and 
Moreton Soy, Shropshire, and jireaclicr 
at Linroln’s-Inn, tu the See of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

ficii.vm, G. L. to be a vicar choral of 
»S’rt/t.«iMry Cathedral. 

Bishop, H. vicar of Ardleigh, to the vi¬ 
carage nt^rewt Clacton, Essex ; patron. 
Esq. of St. Osyth Priory. 

Ulitca^ J.to the vicarage ol'GVrty’s Thur¬ 
rock, Essex; Viu anlby the death of the 
Rev. M. Wilson. 

Buraess, W. to the consolidate,d vicarage 
of Kirby Walton, and Thorpe-le-Sulteu, 
Essex ; patron, the Lord Bishof of 
London. 

Cape, J. M.A. of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, to the head mastership of the 
artillery and engineer soininary at Ad- 
discombe, near Croydon ; patrons, the 
East India Company. 

(ntlis, W. vjear of Leominster, to be 
cliaplain to tlie Bishop of Oxford. 

Davies, R. M.A. vicar of Dixton, to tlic 
rectory of Stanton, Oxfordshire. 

Dichinson, W. II. B-C.L- of Chf^ist $ 
College, Cambridge^t to be one of the 
domestic chaplains to the Dowager 
Lady FosaKSTEK. 

Elerjs. C. of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
■ biidge, chaplain to His Royal IIiob- 
MESS TBB Dvkf, of Clarence, to the 
Vicarage of Birkenhill, WarwickshiTe ; 
patron, the Earl of Atlesforo. 


Preferments. 

tithe-owners right, and which open a wide 
door to fraud, against whirli it would be 
very diificult for the injured paity to 
' guard, or have redress for. 

In tliis alternative he felt himself hound 
to give sentence for the piainlids; if he 
were wrong, he was suhjeet to collection 
in the higher courts; and it would never 
be any thiqg hut matter of satisfaction to 
him, that very iinpoitant points slioiild be 
settled by the decisioil of the highest 
authorities. Considering that llie iudiico- 
iiieiit lield out to the dedendunt by the 
authorities in his favour, acquitted lum of 
any vexatious desire of litigation ; and that 
the suit had been conducted by the plant- 
tiffs ill a manner that had loaded it witii 
iiiinece.ssary cxpeiice, by the mtioduetion 
of cliartics which bad not been sunstan- 
tiated, he should in tin so instances give no 
costs. 

Proctor for the promovent, Mr Ell.nd ; 
for the defendant, Mr. Tlionuis 'L'nrnei. 


PREFERMENTS. 

Greenway, W. \\. oi'Ti imty hall, Cam¬ 
bridge, domeslie chaplain to llie Earl 
uf Strathiiiuro and Kiiigburiic, to Iho 
rvclury oi' Neii'hold Vernon, and to tin' 
vicarage of Shnekerstone, Leicet.ler- 
shire ; patron, G. Gueenw w, EjI| 

Kenshaw, R. P. B. AI.A, of ilneeii's Col- 
lege, O.tfoid, to be doiiicstie < h.ijilaiii to 
the Marqi'is of SAi.iHiti uv. 

Jenkins, J. of Whilton, liadnorrhirv, to 
the rectory of Kuill, Here/fi dslnre ; 
patroness, Mrs. G vrbett Walsh am, or" 
Kuill ( mirI. 

Lcniprierv, J D.D. to the reelory of 
Keii'ton St. Petroi'k, Dcron. 

Lyon, II. M.A. of Trinity College, Vnin- 
hridge, to the head maatership'ol'Kiiig’s 
School, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Marsh, M. B D. cliancollor of the dio¬ 
cese of Suruin, tu the piebcu'd of 
Bcamivstcr Prima, Dorset, foundi'd in 
the cathedral church of Sttrum; pa¬ 
tron, the Lord Bishop. 

Kelson, J. to the rectory of MUvham, 
Norfolk; patrons, W. Mason, Esq., 
the Rev. G. Norris, T. Smyth, Esq. 
and Mu. Barnwell. 

Owen, II. L.L.D Master of the Grnuirnar 
School, at Bcccles, to the rectory and 
parish church of Bcccles j patt;un, tho 
Earl of Gobford. 

Peters, J. W. to the rectory of Quening- 
ton, in Gloucestershire; patron, M. 
llicKB Beach, Esq. of Wiltiamstrip 
Park. 

Pratt, J. B.A. lo the oonsoIWated rtc- 
‘i B 2 
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tories of Bintry and Jliemilihorpe, 
Norfolk s patron, Sir Jaco> Abti.kt, 
Bart. 

Seohell, G. D.D. rector of Brattlehy, Lin- 
eolnshire, und late fellow ofBaliol Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to the rectory of Henley- 
upon-Thamet, Oxfordshire, patron, the 
£ohd BisHor op RocuEarkR. 
Stephens, L. P. M.A. to the rectory of 
North Cray, Kent; patron, I|ou. Tbo- 
HAS Coventry. 

Sumner, C. R. to be one of the chaplains 
in ordinary to his Majesty; patron, 
the Loro Chamberlain. 

Trotman, F. S. B A. to the vicarage of 
Dallington, Northamptonshire, and to 
the rectory of Stoke Geldington, and 
Gayhurst, Bucks; patroness, Miss 
Wright, of Sidmovth. 

White, W. M.A. to the vicarage of Strad- 
broke, Suffolk; patron, the Lord Bi¬ 
shop op Ely. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred, January 27. 
Masters of Arts. — R. Bracken, 
Queen’s college, on Mr. Michel’s Foun¬ 
dation; H- A. Pye, and R. Bird, Mag¬ 
dalen college. 

February 1. 

Masters op Arts. —F. Lee, Magdalen 
college; F. Vincent, P.rasewose college. 

Bachelors OF Arts. — G. S. Prior, 
Queen’s college ; R. Pole, Baliol college ,- 
R. Briiooe, R L. Benson, W. H. Twein- 
low, W. Macbcan, and J. Luptou, Christ 
church; and T-Williams, Onel college, 
February 8. 

Masters of Arts. —C. Wheeler, Christ 
church; F. Maudo, Brasenose college; 

B. D. Hawkins, Pembroke college. 
Bacuet-ors of Arts —E. Bosanquet, 

Corpus Christi college, grand compouti - 
der: T. Price, Exeter college; J. H. 
Harrison, Merton college; E. Wickham, 
New college ; II. T. W. Mercer, Trinity 
college; H. Dashwood, Trinity college ; 

C. R. Pemberton, Christ church ; W. 
Gresley, Christ church ; W. Thackeray, 
Brasenose coUci/c J. Trigger, Pembroke 
college. 

Doctor in Divinity.— By diploma, 
Reginald Heber, M.A. 

February 20 

Masters of Arts. —W. W. Stephens, 
St. Mary hall; J. Gould, Baliol college, 
grand compounders; J. T. Round, Baliol 
college; F. Winstanley, Si. Alban hall; J. 
Stratton, New college; J. Walker, New 
college. 

Bachelors of Arts —T. Wilkinson, 
Queen’s college, incorporated ftom Dub¬ 
lin ; Stone, Exeter college ; T. Lil- 
tiehales, Christ church; L. Tugwoll, 
4^asenose college. 

‘ February 2\. 

Mawer 6t Arts—J. Buchanan, Wad- 

%dfn eoUeye, 


February 3. 

Messrs. Webster, White, and W5od, 
under graduate commoners of Lincoln 
college, were elected Exhibitioners'Of the 
Society. * 0 

February 5, F 

Bradford Drnne Hawkins, of 
Pembroke college, was elected Fellow of 
that Society on the Tesdale Foundation. 

February 13. 

The Rev, Thomas EdVard Bridges, 
B.D. Fellow and Senietr Bursar of 
Corpus Christi college, was iinauimonsly 
elected President of tliat Society. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred, February 7. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — T. Hill, 
Trinity college. 

Bachelor of Arts. —W E. Evans, 
Clare hall. 

February 12. 

Bachelors of Arts. — G. Jackson, 
Queen’s college; J. L. Tanner, St. John’s 
college ; W. IL Hill, Emanuel college ; 
T. Tockc, Pembroke college. 

February I'J. „ 

Bachelor in Divinity. —T. Turner, 
Trinity college. 

Master of Arts. —J. Jones, St. John’s 
college. 

Bacuf.lor in Civil Law. — C. Grant, 
St. Peter's college. 

Bachelors of Arts.— S. Hazlewood, 
St. John’s college; T. S. Scrallon, Christ 
college. 

.January 24. 

The late Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 
251. each, to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natural philosophy 
among the commencing bachelors of 
arts, were adjudged to Mr. George Bid- 
dcll Airy, of Trinity college; and Mr. 
Charles JeQ’reys, of St. Joh.’i^colkge; 
the first and second wranglers. '"**'*■■ 

February 6. 

The Rev. C. H. Gooch, B.A, of Corpus 
Christi college, was elected Fellow of that 
Society. 

February 7. 

Stewart Bruce, Esc|. B.A. of Dnhiin, 
was incorporated of this University. 

February 8. 

W. Waring, B.A. of Magdalen col¬ 
lege, was elected a Fellow of that Society. 

February 19. 

M. F« Marlin, of Trinity college, a 
Scholar on the Foundation of Dr. Bell, 
was elected a Scholar on Lord Craven’s 
Foundation. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—At Woburn Parsonage, aged 38 
years, the rev. J. Parry, formerly of 
Wadham college, Oxford. 

I)ied —The rev. W. Mead, minister of 
St. Mary-la-honve Parish Chapel, and 
rectot of Dunslahle. 
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« BERKSHIRE. 

DieA.—At ffaffboume, in the^rd year 
of his ^e, the rev. J. Qohultes, 28 years 
vicar orehat parish. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

MarrieijL—The rev. James Derereux 
Hustler,' \D. F.R.S. fellow and latc^ 
<u(or of Trinity college, to Miss Eliza 
Mansol, daughter ofthelate Lord Bishop 
of Briatol, and master of Trinity college, 
Camhridge. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. J* Darke, rector of 
Kelly. 

ESSEX. 


Married.—At We$t Bergholt, the rev. 
A. Crichton, of Badlesmere, Kent, to 
Susan, eldest daughter of the rev. W. E. 
Sims, rector o{West l^ergholt. 

HANTS. 

Died.—Asred 62, the rev. Owen Mar- 
ler, vicar ofSidlesharu and Pagharn. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married. — The rev. Charles John 
Bird, rector of Mordifurd and Dynedor, 
to Rachel, third daughter of the rev. 
Edward Gloter, of Sormich. 

Died.—The rev. M. Davies, of Alden~ 
ham, Herts. 

Died.—In the 92nd year of his ago, 
the venerable J. Jones, D D. Archdeacon 
of Hereford, rector of St. Mary, So¬ 
merset, and St. Mary Mounthaw, Lon¬ 
don, and vicar of Shiujield and Sivallow- 
Jitld, Berks. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Died,—The rev, W.Ware, B.D. rector 
of Lil]ey, Herts, and of Impinyton, Cam- 
hridgeshire, and formerly fellow of St. 
Jolttds College, Cambridge. The former 
rectory is in the patronage ofthe AJashv 
and Fellows of that Society; and the 
latter in li»at of the Dean and Chapter 

KENT. 


Married.—The rev. J. Manly, of Wro- 
tham, to Caroline Mary, eldest daughter 
ofthe rev. G. Moore, rector oV fVrolham, 
and prebendary of Canterbury 

Married.—The rev. C. Ctiisholme, rec¬ 
tor of Eastwcll, and vicar of Preston, to 
Mary, second daughter of the late rev. 
R. C. T. Patterson, of Iborden, Kent, and 
rector of Frinslead and Mihtead. 

Died. —The rev. Charles Philpol, 
rector of Ripple, and vicar of St. Mar¬ 
garet at Cliffe, aged 63 years. 

Died.—Aged 69, tlie rev. J. Andrew, 
of Boughton Monchelsea, Maidstone. 

Died.—^At North Cray, in his86th year, 
the rev. T. Moore, rector of that parish, 
and ofFootscray adjoining. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. J. Foster, of Car¬ 
rington. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—.At St. Pancras, the rev. H. 
WesI, rector of Berwick, and vicar of 
Laughton, Sussrr, to Louisa, daughlor of 
the late bir R. Barker, Bari. 


Died.—In Bryautton-square, the rev. 
Richard Roberts, D.ff . late high master 
of St. PanVs school. 

Died.—At his house. Burton Crescent, 
•the rev. P. G. Partridge,, late of Hisley, 
Gloucestershire, and rector of Uley, in 
'thttt county • 

NORFOLK. 

Died. — The rev. Francis Swanton, 
B.C.L. formerly fellow of New college, 
and forty-fite years rector of StrattonAU 
Saints, Oxford. He took his degree of 
B.C.L. as long since as 1773. The living 
is in the gill of the Wardeii and Fellows 
of the above Society. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died. — At the President’s Lodge, 
Corpus Christi college, in the 89th year of 
his age,Juhn Cooke, D.D,nearly 4l> years 
president of Corpus Christi college, rector 
of Woodeaton and Begbrooke, and for 
about 60 years an active magistrate fur 
the county. This venerable Divine, oin- 
phatically termed, the Father of the 
University, took his degree of M.A, on 
January 14, 1766; B.D. .1"67; D.D. 
1782; and was elected President in 1783. 

SOMERSETSHIKE. 

Married.—At Wincanlon, by tho rev. 
J. Radford, the rev. W. H. Markby, 
B. D. rector of Duxford, St. Peter’s 
and late fellow of Corpus Chritdi college, 
Cambridge, to Miss S. Randall, of the 
former place. 

Died.—On St. James’s Parade, Bath, 
the rev. Williaui Wright, late of Collcr- 
stohe, near Oundle, Northamptotisbire. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—Tho rev. J. Skinner, D.D. 
rector of Poulshot, and 43 years vicar of 
Salisbury cathedral, 

SUFFOUC. 

Died.—After a long and painful illness, 
in the 4'lth year of his age, I he rev. J. 
Aspland, M.A. rector of Karl Stonhamf 
Ho was formerly fellow of Pembroke hall, 
Cambridge} and in 1810, senior proctor 
of that University. 

SURRY. 

Died.—At Richmond, in his 7Istycar, 
tho hon. and rev. Ilarhultio Buckncll, 
rector of Pebmarsh and Halston, and 
chaplain in. ordinary to His Majesty. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married—The rev. H A. Beckwith, 
M.A. vtcar of St. Michael-lr-Belfrey’s, 
and the Minster, York, to Miss M. Pow- 
nall,of Hatton-garden. 

Died.—The rev. James Dixon, vicar 
of Ecclesjield, and of High Hoylantj^ near 
Barnsly. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.—At Stanmorc, th%q)v. C. 
Palmer, ofLadbroko, to the Lady Char¬ 
lotte Finch, sister to the Earl of Ayles- 
foi d. 

Died.—At bis seat at Charlcoff, aged 
89, the rev. J. Lucy, a descendant of tho 
Lrcy’s, so intimately cuniioctpd with 
the early biography of Sltakspeaie.- 
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WESTMORELAND. 

Died.—The tev^W. Barton, rector of 
H'indermere. 

WILTS. 

In bis 93d year, tho rev. S. Bruce,' 
nearly €0 roars vicar of Ingletham, and 
formerly of.9t. Ptter’g college. Cambridge* 
JJ.A. 1732; M.A. 1735. 

JERSEY. 

Married.—The rev. Edward Durell, 
Sf.A. rector of St. Saviour, in that Island, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Anthoine, Esq. of LongueviUe, in the 
same Island. 

IRELAND. 

Died.—The right hon. and most rev. 


Dr. Thorns<> Lewis O’Beirne, bishjpp of 
Meath, at his see Hottse, Ardbrfacan, 
Navan. Dr. O’Beirne was cons^rated 
bishop of Oteory in 1795, and.way^trans. 
lated to tbebisnoprickof JfeatAin 1799. 
],< is Lordship wasfn his 83d yealr. 

CAIX^UTTA. / 

Died.— At Calcutta, in September, 
1882, the venerable Henry Lloyd L<»- 
ring, D.D. Archdeacon ofCalcutia. 

Died. — At Calcutta,/he rev. John 
Paget Hastings, one of the chaplains in 
the East India Company's service, on tho 
Bengal establishment, eldest son of the 
rev. James Hastings, of Martley, Wor¬ 
cestershire. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


niVINITY. 

■ A Treatise on the Genius and Object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Chriatian Dispensations. By tlie Rev. G. 
S. Faber, Rector of Long Newton. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 11. Is. 

A Vindieatton of the Right Rev. the 
l.airfl Bisliop of Peterborough, from the 
Animadversions of a Writer in the £din- 
bnrgh Review'; a Letter to the Rev. S — 
S—, Rector of F-—, &c. &c. By Hiero- 
philiis. hvo. Is. 6d. 

'Itie Words of the Lord Jesus; or, the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian 
Religion, as delivered in the Discourses 
and Conversations of the Son of God, 
during liis personal Ministry upon Earth, 
arranged from the Records of the Four 
Evangelists. By John Read. 12ino. 4s. 

Sermons preached before a Country 
Congregation. By William Bishop, M.A. 

"T^tor of Upton Nervet, Berks. i2mo. 
2s. 6d. 

An Appeal tO' the Gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land, in behalf of the Church of England. 
By Angiistiis Campbell, A.M. Rector of 
WallasJy, Chester. 8vo. Us. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

A Letter to H. Brongham, Esq. M.P. 


upon his Durham Speech, and the I'niec 
Articles in tlic last Edinburgh Review, 
upon the Subject of the Clergy. 8vo. ‘cs. i)d. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to H. 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. By <one of liie 
“ Working Clergy." 8vo. 2s. '' 

A Vindication of tlie Church anil^G^ergy 
of England, from the Misrepresentations 
of the Edinburgh Review. By A^miic- 
ficed Clergyman, 8vo. Ss. 

POETRY. 

Tho Saered Period ; a Poetically em- 
bcliislied Description of the most Pioiiii- 
nent and Pathetic Events that occiiried 
from the Nativity of our Saviour to his 
Ascension, as recorded by the Evangelists; 
illustrated with Copious, Theological, and 
Historical Notes, &c. By T. Mott, Esij. 
4s. Gd. , 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Eighth Part of the Encyclopofli.-i 
Metropolitaiia. 4to. 11. Is. 

Good-Nature, or Parish Matters, a 'J'ale. 
l2ino. 9d. 

The Oxford University Calendar, for 
1823. Corrected to December 1822. 
12mo. 6s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Alexander Clialmers has in great 
foiYvaribiess Menimrs of the Founders and 
Principal Bcnelkctors of the Uiiivei-sities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in Four Octavo 


VdloiueB.'* 

Mr. Henry Etiis will shortly pnblish, in 

S e.VoInmes small Octavo, Original 
eft, clucfly illostrative of English 
iPlRtry, published from Autographs in the 
MiiRcttm. and otlier Collections. 
4 (icin is preparing for publication 


a Memoir of her Father, the late Juim 
Aikin, M.D.; together with a Selection of 
such ol*‘his Critical Essays and Miscella¬ 
neous Piecr.8, as have hot liefore ap[>earcd 
in a collective Form. 

The Teacher’s Offering, or the Sunday 
School Monthly Visitor, edited by the 
Rev. John Campbell, Kingsland, embel¬ 
lished with a snperior Wood Cut, and an 
ornamental M'rapper. Id. 

Little Robert’s First Day at the Sunday 
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School^ epbellkhed with ii Copper-pla^e 
Frontispiece andjeveral Wootictnts. By 
the Anthor of the Tearher’s Farewell. 

Pioifs Edward, a real Character for tlie 
Instructioa^ and Amasement of young 
PersonsA By a Minister of Religion. ^ 
Script ale History, in Short Poems, for 
little Childien. By a Lady. 

In the Press, An Appeal for Religion to 


the best Sentiinents and Intemts of Manv 
kipd; being 1st, Poqr Orations for the 
'Oracles of God.—3nd. Judgment to Come, 
an Argument in Five Discourses.—3rd. 
'Messiah’s Arrival, a Series of Lectures. 
By the Rev. Bilward Irving, A.M. Mi¬ 
nister of the Caledonian Chiirdi, Hattoiu 
garden, London, in one Volume, Octavo^. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The opening of a new Session of 
Pill liHmeiit is always, (and long may 
it be so) an event of great interest 
to t lie public; but we have seldom 
seen attention excited in a more 
lively manner towards it than at the 
beginning of this month. The state 
of coiitiueiilal politics, the changes 
in the adniTnistration during the re¬ 
cess, the doubts which prevailed as 
to the line of conduct which they 
were disposed to adopt on many 
great questions, and the expecta¬ 
tion that some early declaration 
would be made, all tended to make 
the 4th of February a day of the 
greatest interest. 

The Speech delivered by Coin- 
mis;siun from the Throne was clear, 
and full of matter; on the subject 
of Spain it laid down principles ho- 
noraXAo^ the English nation, sa- 
ti!fitS!lory to the feelings of tlie 
people, and yet expressed with a 
wise caution, calculated at once to 
give no unnecessary offence to the 
French Cabinet, and to postpone to 
tlie latest possible period the dread, 
ful necessity of a war; and at the 
same time to uphold the high cha¬ 
racter of England as the rallying 
point of the freedom of the world. 
It said, that this country recognised 
no power in itself, or in any other 
nation, to interfere in the mternal 
government of any other state, so 
long as the regllations of that 
government were not injurious to 
other states ; that she had ac¬ 
cordingly refused to take any share 
in the proceedings to that effect 
which had emanated from the 


Congress of Verona ; and had ear¬ 
nestly laboured, and continueil ear¬ 
nestly to labour with the French go¬ 
vernment to prevent the invasion of 
Spain. Upon this head of tJie 
Speech Mr. Brougham delivered a 
lung and most eloquent harangue; 
tills gentleman has seldom contended 
in parliament with the generous 
feelings of our nature on his side; 
and it gave a glow and richne.ss to 
oratory always ingenious, subtle, 
sarcastic, and brilliant. Those, how¬ 
ever, who wish as well to the cause 
of the Spanish nation as Mr. 
Brougham, cannot but remember 
two things with regard to the speech 
and the speaker; it was not a states^ 
manlike speech, not calculated to 
heneht the cause it advocated r 
there was too much of personality in¬ 
troduced into it, too much of deadly 
insinuation ; and by these qwlttie» 
it may not only prevent its own cin- 
culation on the Continent, but alsa 
that oi the equally determined but 
more temperate and dignitied ora¬ 
tion of Lord Liverpool. Of the 
speaker it was asked, was this the 
man, who, during the Peninsular 
war, was so dead to the far heavier 
wrongs of Spain, and who grudged 
every man and every shilling that 
was sent to her aid, because Napo¬ 
leon was then her enemy, and sought 
to bless her with a brother of his 
own for her King. The .S|)eech, 
and the conduct of Mr. Bro'l^iaih, 
are in truth but o f little importance; 
the conduct of the country of last¬ 
ing and paramount: every one, we 
think must regard it with admira- 
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tk>n; on the one hand it beseemed 
the Land of Freedom to declare that 
no internal arrangements, that were 
not prejudicial to other states, could 
•warrant the interference of neigh¬ 
bouring powers; on the other hand 
a wise, a necessary attention to our 
own safety, demanded that every 
step which might in the fesult lead 
to a war, should be taken with the 
utmost precaution. It is on these 
two principles that the government 
have declared their determination to 
act; we have only to Impe still that 
their determination, thus formally 
announced, may produce that deep 
impression on the two contending 
powers, which its wisdom and jus¬ 
tice entitle it to make. 

The state of the revenue was an¬ 
nounced in the speech to be so 
flourishing as to enable the minister 
to diminish the burthen of taxation, 
and this has been followed up by 
the new Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, who, in a statement pf unex- 
umpled perspicuity, has laid before 
the nation the state of its revenue, 
and relieved it of taxes to the 
amount of two millions. The re¬ 
duction is to be made in the as¬ 
sessed taxes; and seems to us re- 
gulated on equitable and wise pnn- 

' ^The distresses felt by the Agri- 
' cultural interest were touched on 
with that sympathy, which no con- 
sitlerate man wUl deny them; but 
the Minister has announced, and we 
give him the greatest credit for the 
hruiness and wisdom of the decla¬ 
ration, that he does not conceive it 
to be within the reach of any relief 


from the4i.egUlature; and that, after 
a most painful consideration, lie is 
not prepared to submit any plan to 
Parliament for that purpose. If it 
w.ere proper to laugh in a case, 
where thousands of our feBow-sub- 
jects are really suffering very se¬ 
verely, we could find ainjile matter 
for a smile at the simplicity with 
which Sir T. Lethbridge, and gen¬ 
tlemen of the same respectability, 
apply to ministers on this subject 
Does Sir Thomas really think tha; 
the parliament is morally, as well 
as legally, omnipotent 1 Does he 
intend to ask ministers for a fine 
budding season for his orchards, 
or a dry autumn for his harvest? 
But he should recollect, that the 
spirit, which this questioning tends 
to excite among the farmers, is as 
dangerous in its consequences as it 
is groundless and fallacious in its 
commencement. 

We wish we could close our re¬ 
trospect Viere; but a few words 
must be added for Ireland, less 
cheering in their nature, less full of 
commendation. And yet, upon se¬ 
cond thoughts, it would be impos¬ 
sible to enter upon that subject 
without adverting to what has been 
facetiously called the trial of the 
conspirators, and the condm^ of 

the Irish attorney.geneK.l^hat 

gentleman will, doubtless, avail 
himself of some opportunity in the 
ensuing mouth for explaining the 
principles on which he has acted. 
We will not prejudge him, for the 
sake of justice and the great respect 
we feel' for his high character and 
undoubted talent. 


notice to correspondents. 

tiavi. been received: irf the latter he will 
J. two communications have oeen 

« ^holder rfthz ftailM Chmch: Bawmlu: 

*^ive been received. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON RASTER SUNDAY. 

, 1 Tiiess. iv. 14. 

“ If wf believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, & en so them also which sleep in 
Jesus^''.vill (jod bring with him.” 

Tkic tnosU striking apt} attractive 
feature of the Gospel Dispensation 
is, that it reveals to us a future stale, 
the knowledge of which is the one 
suthcienl motive to a life of godli¬ 
ness and patience. The heathens, 
who had no assurance of this truth, 
and whose notions of a life to come, 
were uncertain and erroneous, griev¬ 
ed for their departed friends, as 
being separated from them for ever; 
anfl their sorrow was greatly aggra- 
vated by the reflection, that death 
was an^rnal sleep. But such sor- 
unworthy of Christians, 
whose hopes were built on the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ; and there¬ 
fore St. Paul says, “ I would not 
have you to be ignorant brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even as others 
which have no hope; For if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, even so them also, which 
sleep ill Jesus, will Gpd bring with 
him.” 

If the true Christian be asked, 
what it is, which makes him so 
eagerly embrace Vie doctrines of the 
Gospel, and by means of them, 
maintain serenity of tnjod, amidst 
all the trials of this chequered state ? 
he will say, th^ it is, because 
they reveal to him this most impor- 
Remrmbranceb, No. &2. 


tant of all truths. The high and 
consolatory assurance of a future 
state, which Jesus Christ proclaimed 
in his doctrine, and confirmed by 
his own resurrection, is of such in- 
linite value, both as a motive to 
holiness, and a safeguard against 
fear, that nothing can persuade him 
to relinquish it. He will say to the 
doubter and the unbeliever, “ You 
persuade yourself that death is the 
cud of ail things; that the soul 
perishes with the body; that man 
is altogether the creature of this 
life ; that there is no such thing as 
a resurrection, no judgment, no 
retribution. You persuade yourself 
of this; and what do you gain^ a 
release from the obligations of piety 
and virtue; but no protection against 
the evils of sin or of sorrow. With¬ 
out improving your condition, or 
your prospects in this life, you cast 
oS all hopes of a beneflcial change 
ill another. You give additional 
force to all your griefs and pains, 
when jou consider them as torment¬ 
ing your present existence, and not 
as preparing you for a better. Leave 
me |iien in possession of my faith 
and my hopes. Let roe still have a 
never failing source of comfort in 
the Gospel, which teaches me that 
my cares and trials are shortvlived, 
but that 1 myself am eternal; that 
the friends, whose loss IjJ^lore, 
are gone, as it were, but for a mo¬ 
ment, for * if I believe that Jnsus 
died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus, will God 
2C 
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bring with him.’ This hope I have, 
* as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and stedfastand it is because the 
Gospel teaches me this, which no¬ 
thing else can teach, that 1 cling to 
it so firmly: and refuse to listen to 
any arguments, which would deprive 
me of my chief strength and con. 
solation.” 

To the serious and reflecting man, 
no thoughts occur more frequently 
than those which concern his future 
state. In the spring time of l ife, while 
our health is strong, and our spirits 
abundant, the present w'orld appears 
under so bright and smiling an as¬ 
pect, -that we can less wonder that 
it should so often engross the atten¬ 
tion. But we cannot pass many 
years, without seeing and feeling a 
great deal, to remind us of the pe¬ 
rishable nature of the body : we are 
soon brought to acknowledge that 
the day must come, when the scenes 
which are now so brilliant, shall fade 
into darkness; when life will have 
passed away like a vision of the 
night, and this frail tenement of 
flesh must be put off like a garment: 
and then what is to become of the 
soul? Such reflections are very 
awful; especially when they occur 
for the first time. Nature itself 
shrinks from the idea of death: the 
soul dreads the dissolution of that 
_frarae to which it is united by so 
many ties. The pangs and struggles 
which commonly accompany the se¬ 
paration of body and soul, are in 
themselves sufficiently formidiible. 
The near prospect of a departure 
from all the comforts and endear¬ 
ments of this life, the thought of 
friends to be left behind; these are 
natural subjects of dread and appre¬ 
hension ; but they are not the worst. 
It is the future, which makes death 
so formidable; that dark and undis- 
coveiKd country which lies beyond 
the grave, in which the remainder of 
AD eq^ss existence is to be passed. 
10 ptter doubt and uncertainty as to 
ji^l^re life, how mieerable must 
^^P;been the condition of man! 
HS^ into life naked and helpless, 
'2 


struggling through it with ilifficulty, 
seeing Vice unpunished and virtue 
unrewarded by the world, if be had 
no resting place for his hopes in 
another life, he would have but small 
'comfort in this. From this state of 
uncertainty and apprehension, wc 
have been delivered by the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The fundamental 
doctrine of that Gospel, the doc¬ 
trine upon which all its influence 
rests, is the resurrection of the 
dead; and the proof of it is the 
resurrection of Christ. Now is 
Christ risen from the dead; and 
become the first fruits of them that 
slept. For as in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” As 
surely as death is common to all 
mankind, in consequence of the 
transgression of Adam, and each 
man dies, an inheritor of his sinful, 
fallen nature, so surely shall all men 
partake of the resurrection of Christ, 
in consequence of their relation to 
him as their Redeemer. The resur¬ 
rection of Christ is the sure pledge 
and earnest of our own; when he 
rises from the tomb, the fetters of 
death with which we are bound, are 
burst asunder, and the gates of eter. 
nal life are opened. So argues^the 
Apostle—That God " hath ap¬ 
pointed a day in which he will judge 
the world in righteousness, bv that 
man whom he hath ordainelSrS:' .cn 
Jesus Christ, " whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he 
hath raised him from the dead." 
(Acts xvii. 31.) This truth being 
thus ascertained by tbe great con¬ 
cluding miracle of Christ’s ministry, 
all doubt as to our future state is 
done away. We know all that is 
necessary to guide our practice, and 
to satisfy our hopes. Wc have enough 
to alarm and to comfort us; " If we 
believe that Jesus died and rose 
agaii), even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus, will God bring with him.” 

Of you who now hear me, I trust 
there is not one, of whom it can be 
ashed, in the words of St. Paul, “ If 
Christ be preached, that he rose 
from the dead, bow say some among 
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you, that there is no resurrection of the knowledge of his Saviour's re- 
tile dead ?” Whe^ the tmal separa- surrection, when considered in this 
tion of body and soul takes place, point of view? We feel, by sad 
and the earthly tabernacle of flesh experience, that the bodies with 
is consigned to the ground out of ' which we are now clothed, are the 
which it was made, the process «f great incumbrances to us in running 
decay destroys its texture; and in a the race that is set before us. ** The 
few years it is no longer to be dis-- thoughts of mortal man are mise- 
tinguished from the earth in which rable, ai^d our devices are but un¬ 
it moulders: but as God givoth to certain, for the corruptible body 
the seed which is sown, its own presseth down the soul, and the 
body; so, when the appointed time earthly tabernacle weigheth down the 
shall come. He will raise us from the mind, that museth on many things:” 
dead, giving again to every man his (Wisd.ix.14,15.) Its passions and its 
own body: so that the same man, pains alike unfit us for the discharge 
both in body and soul, shall stand ofour religious duty ; and the best of 
before him at the last day. But us finds it a hard matter nut to be 
although the same body will be the slave of his body in some sin or 
raised, it will be in a glorified state ; other. But the time will come, 
free from mortality and earthly taint: when the body will no longer be a 
It is sown in corruption; it is cause of disquietude or difficulty : 
raised in incorruption; it is sown its struggles with the spirit will be 
in dishonour, it is raised in glory; over; and it will be obedient to our 
it is sown in weakness: it is raised better part. Sickness and sorrow 
in power : it is sown a natural body, then will be no more : no pinching 
it is raised a spiritual body.” In cold iior poverty; no burning heat, 
short it will then be so purified from nor hunger, nor thirst; there will 
its grosser substance, that it will be nothing to vex our bodies or dis- 
resemble the glorified body of the compose our souls; both shall for 
Redeemer, “ who shall change our ever live in one unclouded day of 
vile body, that it may be like unto happiness and peace. A blessed 
his glorious body, according to the prospect for those, who in this life 
nfighty working, whereby he is able struggle with want and misery, with 
to subdue all things to himself.” pain and disease, with disappoint- 
Contented with this assurance, ment and sorrow! Looking first to 
let,*<a#’'torbear from inquiring too the cross, and then to the sepulchre 
minutely into the exact mode of our of Christ, they find enough to ad- 
resurrection, nor sutler the difficul- monish and to comfort them. Do 
ties which must attend such an in- I suffer ! it is iio more than my sins 
quiry to perplex us and shake our deserve. They crucified my Sa- 
faith. At that glorious day we shall viour—no wonder then if they are a 
be other creatures, and shall have source of pain to me. And if it be 
other faculties, adapted to the com- ever so much, what is it compared 
preheusion of those truths, which with sufferings, who died upon 
now surpass our present limited un- the cross innocent and uncomplain- 
derstanding. “ Beloved,” says St. ing? Lord Jesus I could.st Thou en- 
Johu, “ it docs not yet appear dure so much for us miserable sin- 

weshall be; but this we know, that ners; and shall I, unworthy as 1 
when he shall appear, we shall be am, refuse to bear with paliei^ce my 
like him, for ye shall se6 him lesser burthens i And what if the 
as he is,” and be transformed " into worst befal me; let my worldly 
the same, image, from glory to prospects be never so dark dltlfhope- 
glory.” less, let affliction beset me in ajll its 

What comfort and encouragement varied shapes; let the grave-open 
will the pious Christian derive from to receive me, wliy should I be 
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dismayed ? Lo! where the angel of 
the Lord descends from heaven, and 
rolls back the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre—the Saviour rises 
from tlie dead ! His sufferings ended, 
his great work accomplished ! He 
was crucified—he is risen again. 
He opens for me the gates of life, 
through which I shall ere long enter 
into that more perfect state, “ the 
rest that is reserved for the people 
of God ** If we believe that Jesus 

died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus, will God 
bring with him,'* Am 1 now doomed 
to languish in obscurity? I shall 
then be called forth from my grave, 
and raised with joy and triumph, and 
with a splendour far surpassing all 
earthly pomp and solemnity. ** The 
Sou of man shall come in the clouds 
of heaven, and all his holy angels 
with him; and he will send them 
with a great sound of a trumpet; 
and they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from one 
end of heaven to the other.” How 
joyful will that solemn trumpet-sound 
be to the true disciples of Christ 1 
with what gladness shall the glori¬ 
fied spirit rejoin the glorifiert body; 
that body which during life it mor¬ 
tified and kept under, with a view to 
preparation for that day 1 Then 
will be thrown open the gates of 
that heavenly city, which, if our 
^Saviour had not risen from the dead, 
must for ever have remained closed 
to mankind. “ 1 saw,*' says St. 
John, “ the holy city, New Jeru- 
Salem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride, 
adorned for her husband. And I 
heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying. Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be 
with yiem, and be their God. And 
God shall wipe away all tears iftom 
their eye s: and there shall be no 
inorelSf^th; neither sorrow nor cry¬ 
ing : neither shall there be any more 
pain i for the former things are pas* 
«cd away.** 


The resurrection of our Saviour 
establislw?,! the great and awful truth, 
that this life is but the entrance and 
first state of our whole existence; a 
short and gloomy passage to the 
realms of endless day. He ended 
upon the cross a life of suffering, 
severe, though short. He rose from 
the tomb, to ascend into heaven, 
and to sit fur ever on the right hand 
of God. What is the inference 
which we should draw? The Apostle 
teaches us: ” If ye then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things tbSt 
are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God. Set your aftcc- 
tions on things above, not on things 
on the earth.” As the serious 
thoughts of our being subject to 
death should moderate our desires 
for the things of this world; so on 
the other hand, the ceijtainty of a 
life to come should make us above 
all things anxious to obtain its 
rewards. 

As our bodies, no less than our 
souls, are to appear hereafter in 
the judgment to be the instruments 
of glory or of torment, let us here 
use them as instruments of improve¬ 
ment and preparation; and consider 
them not with reference to their 
present state, frail and perishable'as 
they are, and destined soon to crum¬ 
ble into dust; but with a view to that 
glorified state, in which ‘nnw-jn't 
shall shine forth as the stars of the 
firmament,” with a splendour which 
will have no end. Let us bear in 
mind that with these very hands, 
which are now too often made the 
ministers of sin, we shall in the 
judgment, cover our faces with shame 
and confusion; that with these very 
eyes, which gaze with desire or envy 
upon the deceitful things of this 
world, we shall hereafter look upon 
the glories of the Lord of Life; that 
our “ Redeemer liveth, and he shall 
stand' at the latt^ day upon the 
earth; and though after our skin, 
worms destroy this body, yet in our 
flesh shall we see God.*' 

The history of our Saviour’s re¬ 
surrection, and the prospect of our 
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own, should often bo present to from time to time turn our backs 
our minds. Let us contemplate upon the world, and follow him to 
Him, rising triumphant over sin and the mount of Goif; let us behold 
death, and now sitting at the right him humble in condition, meeli and 


luuid of God ; waiting for that great 
and solemn day, when the souls of 
all mankind are to be summoned 
before him for their doom. As for 
ourselves, let us consider, if we were 
at this time to be cut otF from the 
land of the living, what ap}>earaiice 
we should make when the trumpet 
of the Archangel should sound, and 
• a voice from heaven proclaim, 
“ Atise ye dead, ami come to judg¬ 
ment?’’ The very best of us, 1 fear, 
would have too much cause to trem¬ 
ble ; let us pray that we may every 
day have less; that we may derive 
the full benefit of all that Christ 
has done and suffered for us in his 
life, his death, and his resurrection; 
that having obeyed him as our di¬ 
vine Instructor, loved him as our 
crucified Redeemer, and adored him 
as our heavenly Lord and Master, 
we may have no cause to fear meet¬ 
ing him hereafter as our judge. 

It is thus, that by retiring occa¬ 
sionally from the ordinary pursuits 
of life to contemplate the great 
events of our Saviour’s ministry, in 
conhexion with the doctrines which 
he taught, we shall qualify our¬ 
selves by degrees for the contein- 
pliU.W^' df Him in glory. Let us 


lowly,* yet beneficent and kind ; 
without sin, yet earnest in prayer: 
omnipotent to save, yet submitting 
to the lowest degree of humiliation 
at the han(ls of sinful men; full of 
the graces of the Spirit, yet vexed 
with agony of mind: the Lord of 
Life, yet subject to death ; yielding 
himself to Him that siibdueth all 
things under him, yet breaking the 
fetters of the grave, and leading 
captivity captive. Then let us re¬ 
member, that it was all for us; and 
that in proportion as we believe and 
live accordingly, is all this work of 
mercy effectual to its end. Imagine 
now the Lamb who was sacrificed 
for you, sitting upon his throne, in 
the kingdom of his glory, and say¬ 
ing, “ It is done. I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end : 
I will give unto him that is athirst, 
of the fountain of the water of life, 
freely, lie that overcomcth shall 
be mine, and I will be his God, and 
he shall be my son ; but the fearful, 
and unbelieving, and the abomi¬ 
nable, and murderers, and whore¬ 
mongers, and idolaters, and all liars, 
shall have their partin the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone, 
w'hich is the second death.” 

B. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BAREFOOT ON HOLY GROUND. 

Exodus iii. 5. 

“ And be said, draw not nigh hither, 
put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

This custom is practised by ,the 
Siamese when theji approach their 
princes and governors, to whom a 
deference, amounting nearly to ado. 
ration, is constantly paid. An ob¬ 
servant traveller mentions it in his 
audience before the Berklam or 
Chancellor of Siam. “ We turned 


towards the house where he gives 
public audience, and appears witb 
all bis pomp and splendor. W\« 
ascended a stony staircase, and then 
pulled off our shoes.”-—Kesmphers 
Japan, Vol. i. p. 17. 

COTTAGES FOR WATCHIN* 
VINEYARDS. 

Isaiah i. 8. ‘ 

And the daughter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a jgar- 
den of cucumbers, as a besieged city.” 

The following is a common prac. 
lice among the peasants of liindos. 
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tan, particularly in tlie uninclosed 
districts.—At the commencement of 
the rainy season, they plant abund¬ 
ance of melons, cucumbers, and 
gourds, which are then the principal 
food of the inhabitants. They are 
not sown in garden-beds as in Eu¬ 
rope, but in open fields and exten¬ 
sive plains, liable to depredation 
by men and beasts. In the centre 
of the field is an artificial mount, 
witli a hut on the top sufficiently 
large to shelter a single person from 
the inclemency of the weather. 
'I’here, amidst heavy rain and tem¬ 
pestuous winds, a poor solitary 
being is stationed day and night, to 
protect the crop from thieves of 
various descriptions. Few situa¬ 
tions can be more unpleasant than 
a hovel of this kind, exposed for 
three or four months to thunder, 
lightning, and rain.—It is to a cus¬ 
tom similar to this that the Prophet, 
no doubt, alludes in the above pas¬ 
sage.— Faher*s Oriental Mem, Vol. 
ii. p. 450. 

RAINBOW. 

Genesis ix. 12. 

An<l Goil said this is the token of the 


covenant which I make between me and 
you ; and /ery creature that is with you, 
for perpetual generations.” 

Moses here informs us that the 
bow in the cloud was instituted as 
V token of a covenant, and to the 
tradition of this covenant Hesiod * 
plainly alludes, when he calls the 
bow the great oath, fuyav opKov. He 
says, that this oath was Iris, or the 
bow in the heavens; to which the 
Deity appealed when any of the 
inferior divinities were guilty of an 
untruth. On such an occasion. Iris,' 
the great oath of the gods, was ap¬ 
pointed to fetch water from the ex¬ 
tremities of the ocean ; with which 
those , were tried who had falsified 
their word. 

• Havpa Se Bavpavrog Wuydr»/p iroSag 
MKta ’’ipig 

’AyyfXtr/c iroiXterai t7i’ tvpia vHra 
3ta\dffat]g 

'OiTiroT tpig ^ vilKog Iv aSravuTOicriv 
opijrai. 

K&.t p og Tig li/tvStfrai ’OXopTria 
o'liyior' txovTW, 

Ztiig rt 'Iptv inep'^t SttStv ptyav 
dpKov ivtiKai 

TTjKa^tv iv xpva'trj npoxoiit noXviH)- 
vvpov -- 

Hesiod. Tlicotf. 780—5. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
iory of Great Britain. 

No. XVI. 

King Stephen. 

From the death of Anselm to the 
clevaiiou of Thomas a Beckett, there 
is no great or well known name to 
be found among our English pre¬ 
lates. The principal sees were fil¬ 
led by men who are not remembered 
in the general history of their coun¬ 
try f and, the transactions in which 
they bore a part are more remark- 
ablw4^r their ultimate effects than 
tor the celebrity which attended 
their progress. 

The introduction and establish¬ 
ment of a legate from the Pope, the 
separation of the legate’s office from 


the primacy, the temporal influence 
and strength of the bishops, their 
castles, their revolts, their intrigues 
and their sufferings are mentioned 
much more frequently than their 
preaching or their prayers; and, 
our account of this dismal age must 
be prefaced by an admission, that 
Christianity both theoretical and 
practical was at a very low ebb.— 
All, or nearly all the corrupt doc¬ 
trines of Rome had gained a firm 
footjng in Britain. The cruelty and 
licentiousness of the higher ranks 
were excessive, and it is reasonable 
to presume that the lower, of whom 
nothing is positively known, were 
affected in the usual manner by bad 
example, and bad instruction. The 
prisoners who were captured in the 
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civil w^s of this period were maim, 
ed and tortured in the mbst savage 
manner. As a proof of the general 
depravity, it will be sufficient to 
mention one fact.—The shipwreck 
and death of Richard, son of Hcti- 
ry the first, is described by modern 
writers in the most pathetic Ian. 
guage. Henry of Huntingdon, a 
contemporary, declares that the 
prince and his companions were ad¬ 
dicted to the most scandalous vices, 
and tliat the vengeance of an of¬ 
fended God was signally displayed 
in their destruction. The same 
historian informs us that the char¬ 
acter of king Henry himself was 
freely and faithfully drawn by the 
people at large. They admired his 
wisdom, his eloquence, his success, 
and his wealth; they condemned 
his covetousness, cruelty and lust; 
but, looking back to his behaviour 
at a considerable interval from his 
decease,* they perceived that his 
worst acts of tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion were light and tolerable when 
compared with the conduct of his 
successors. The practices most se- 
verely felt, and most bitterly com¬ 
plained of, were the extortion of 
the courtiers, and the corruption 
of \he judges. The king seldom 
continued long at the same place, 
but heldjlps court on different fes- 

* Huntingdon gives a curious account 
of the operations performed upon the 
corpse of Henry I. He died in Norman¬ 
dy, and was buried a month afterwards at 
Reading. In the mean time, says the liis- 
torian, “ Corpus allatiim est Rotomagum, 
et ibi viscera ejiis, et cerebrum, ct oculi 
consepiilta snnt. Reliquum autem corpus 
cultellis circumquaqne desecatiim, et niulto 
sale aspersnm, coriis taurinis reconditum 
est caus4 fsetoris evitandi qui iniiltus et in- 
finitus jam circumstantes inficiebat. Unde 
et ipse qui maguo pretio condnetus caput 
ejns dividerat, nt fiaetidissiraam entraheret 
cerebrum, quamvis linteaminibus capiut su* 
nm obvolvisset, mortuts tameu e& causk 
pretio male gavisits est. Hie eti uhimuse 
multis quern rex 'Henricus ocetdU." The 
writer proceeds to moralize upon the tran¬ 
sitory nature of earthly things, and con¬ 
cludes by saying, “disce contemnerc qiiic. 
quid sic disterminatur, qnicqnid sic anni- 
bilatui-r 


tivals, at not less than twenty dif¬ 
ferent towns or castles. Windsor, 
Oxford, Northampton, Dunstable, 
Gloucester, Winchester, and many 
’ other places were honoured in their 
turns by a royal visit, and exposed 
to the rapacity of royal purveyors. 
The forest laws were executed with 
great strictness and severity *, and 
fresh tracts of land were continually 
added to those domains upon which 
it w'as death to trespass. The 
crime of debasing the coin appears 
to have been in common use, and 
was not suppressed without diffi¬ 
culty. The celibacy of the clergy 
began gradually to prevail, except 
in cases where a permission to mar¬ 
ry was obtained from the king. 
Henry the first persuaded the bish¬ 
ops and abbots to remit the cogni¬ 
zance of offences against the prohi. 
bitory canons to the civil power; 
and, the first use which he made of 
this new prerogative was to license 
the marriages of those priests who 
consented to pay handsomely for 
the privilege. The^miscoiiduct and 
disgrace of John, Cardinal of Cre- 
ma, who appeared about this time 
in the character of legate from tlie 
Pope, tended to postpone the pe¬ 
riod at which celibacy was strictly 
enforced. He made a peregrination 
through the bishopricks and ahbies, 
and returned to London heavily la¬ 
den with the gifts of the Church,—. 
there he presided at a solemn coun¬ 
cil, and expressed himself with es¬ 
pecial vehemence against the abo¬ 
minations of a married clergy. But 
the respect of Henry of Hunting¬ 
don for historical truth compels 
him to add that Cardinal John, of 
Crema, was detected on the same 
day, in a scandalous intrigue, and 
compelled by the general indigna¬ 
tion to return as speedily as possi¬ 
ble to Italy. Huntingdon justifies 
his relation of this adventure by 
the example of Moses—wh^^^id 

* Huntingdon thiu quaintly describes 
the establisbrnent of a Park, at Wo'od- 
stoek: “ Inde ivit Rex ad Wodestock ad 
locam insignem, ubi Rex cohabitatiouem 
hominnm et feranim fecerat.’' 
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not conceal the wickedness of the 
Patriarchs ; and hopes that those 
^ho are displeased at his honest 
narration have no intention of fol. 
lowing the Cardinal's example. 

King Stephen’s accession to the 
throne was sanctioned by the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and all the 
prelates.—^They had previously 
sworn allegiance to the Empress 
Matilda, and the only excuse set up 
for their conduct was a pretended 
death-bed testament of Henry I., 
by which he was said to have re¬ 
voked his former settlement, and 
bequeathed his crown to Stephen. 
The real motive for supporting that 
])rince was the power and popularity 
which he had en joyed as one of the 
principal English peers, and a hope 
that he would prove grateful to his 
benefactors. He commenced his 
reign by swearing that, upon the 
death of his bishops he would not 
retain their sees in his own hands, 
blit consent immediately to a cano¬ 
nical election, and to the investi¬ 
ture of the bishops elect; secondly, 
he promised to relinquish the woods, 
both belonging to clergy and laity, 
which had been seized by his pre¬ 
decessor Henry; and thirdly, he 
repealed the Dane-gelt, or annual 
lux of two shillings on every hide of 
laud, which his ancestors had been 
accustomed to receive. By means 
of these concessions the authority 
of Stephen was universally acknow¬ 
ledged ; but, at the same time the 
barons and prelates were encou¬ 
raged and enabled to render them¬ 
selves more independent of the 
crown, than was consistent with 
public safety. Castles arose ra¬ 
pidly on all sides. The bishop of 
Salisbury, who had filled the ofBice 
of prime minister during the feign 
of Henry, distinguished himself by 
the* number and strength of his for¬ 
tifications, and refused to surrender 
tbe'^ upon the king’s summons. He 
and his principal adherents were 
seized and imprisoned, and their 
fortresses occupied by Stephen; to 
oppose this uutjnge, Heury^ bishop 
of Winchester, broker to king, 


and armed wFth legantine power by 
the PopeV convened a synod at 
Winchester, which was attended by 
Theobald, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and the great body of the 
clergy. The assembly were much 
pleased at the moderation of Henry, 
when they found that his commis¬ 
sion from Rome had been received 
some months before, but not pro¬ 
duced or acted upon in consequence 
of his forbearance. As this was 
the first separation of the legantine 
from the metropolitical power, we 
may doubt, whether the assembly 
or the historian assigned the true 
cause for Henry’s behaviour. In 
ail probability the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester obtained his nomination from 
the Pope, either at the instance of 
his brother, or of the Empress 
Matilda; it would be allowed to lie 
dormant, in the former case, until 
Stephen stood in need of its sup¬ 
port ; in the latter, until the clergy 
and barons were ripe for revolt. On 
either supposition, it is remarkable, 
that so important an innovation 
should have been smuggled secretly 
into the country, and only produced 
ill a moment of confusion and vio¬ 
lence, when men would be unable 
or unwilling to resist it, 

Stephen was summoned to appear 
at his brother’s tribunal, and an. 
swer for the iinprisoiimeni of the 
bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln. 
Deputies, representing the mo¬ 
narch’s person, attended, and were 
received.—They were reminded that 
their master owed his crown to the 
Church, not to the army,—ifiat 
bishops were amenable to ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction, but could not be 
punished by a civil magistrate. The 
king was requested to submit to the 
authority of the canons, and assured 
that nothing should be under,taken 
by.the synod, of which the court 
of Rome, tihe iourt of France, or 
Count Theobald, brother to Ste¬ 
phen and Henry would disapprove. 
The king’s deputies replied, that 
the bishop of Salisbury was in cor¬ 
respondence with Matilda, and was 
paving the way for her accession to 
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thethrope,—that he had been seized 
by Stephen, not in hisNipiscopal, 
but in his civil character, as a sub¬ 
ject and spinister of the crown ; and, 
that the castles had been surren¬ 
dered by their respective occupants 
upon a promise that they should not 
be called to account for their mis¬ 
conduct. The legate, however, 
still contended that the bishops 
iinist be> held innocent untill an 
ecclesiastical jutige had examined 
and condemned them. The deci¬ 
sion was postponed at the request 
of the king, in order that the arch¬ 
bishop of llouen might be consulted. 
Upon the arrival of that prelate, he 
expressly declared, that it was un- 
canonical for a bishop to be in pos¬ 
session of castles, and that if such 
a custom prevailed by the indul¬ 
gence of the king, the necessity of 
the state would be a suHicient rea¬ 
son for violating it, and surrender¬ 
ing the keys to their proper owner. 
Mention was iinmedialeiy made of 
an ap)>(>al to Rome, to which it was 
replied upon the part of Stephen, 
that his subjects might repair to 
Rome at their peril,—their return to 
England he would take care to pre¬ 
vent. The king’s excommunication 
did not follow : partly from an un. 
willingness to take such a decided 
step without the sanction of the 
apostolic see; and, partly through 
fear of the naked swords which 
were exhibited by the adherents of 
Stephen. The consequence that 
did ensue was the landing of Ma¬ 
tilda. It took place about a month 
from tlie termination of the council, 
and led after several alternations of 
good and bad fortune to the capture 
of Stephen, and the temporary ele¬ 
vation of the Empress to the throne 
from her father. She swore in the 
presence of the legate to entrust 
him with the principal share of the 
government of Mngland; and, es¬ 
pecially, with the power of nomi¬ 
nating to all bishopricks and abbies. 
Her natural brother, Robert of 
Gloucester, and the other leading 
supporters of her claim pledged 
Remembrancer, No. 52. 


themselves to the same effect; and, 
on these conditions, she was re¬ 
ceived and acknoddedge*! as queen ; 
lirst, by the legate and his attend¬ 
ants, at Winchester; and, subse¬ 
quently, by the two archbishops, 
and the whole body of the clergy. 

A council was, subsequently, held 
at Winebpster; the legate presided, 
and explained his reasons for aban¬ 
doning Stephen. He accused his 
brother of having broken the oath 
by which he promised to administer 
justice to his subjects, and protect 
the Church ; on this account God 
had forsaken him, and given him 
into the hands of h's enemies. The 
throne was vacant, and no peace 
or happiness could be expected in 
England untill it was w'ell and le¬ 
gally filled ; therefore, having con¬ 
sulted the English clergy, to whom 
it principally belonged to elect and 
consecrate a king ; and, having sup¬ 
plicated the divine blessingupon their 
councils; the daughter of the paci¬ 
fic, glorious, rich, good and incom¬ 
parable king Henry, was tleclared 
their lawful mistress, and promised 
their fidelity and maintenance. The 
Londoners who were attached to 
Stephen, remonstrated against his 
imprisonment, but to no purpose. 
An emissary from his queen made 
an equally fruitless appeal to the 
humanity of the legate, and the 
Empress; and his liberation was 
at length procured by the success 
of a new revolt. Matilda’s imperious 
temper gave general offence,—-the 
legate secretly encouraged Ins bro¬ 
ther’s adherents. On therenew'al of 
hostilities,—Robert, of Gloucester, 
was made prisoner, and Stephen 
and he were exchanged for each 
other. During the short remainder 
of the reign,, the clergy took no 
very distinguished part in public 
transactions. * 

A council was held at London, 
by Theobald, archbishop Can¬ 
terbury, and successor to Henry of 
Winchester, in the legantinc .com¬ 
mission ; it led to an extension of 
the power of Rome. No less than 
2 D 
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three appeals to the Pope were 
made in this assembly, and a cus¬ 
tom which had been recently intro¬ 
duced, was thus permitted to gain 
firm footing in the country. 

The liorrors of civil war, and the 
cruelties practised by the Scots 
upon their invasion of the norlliern 
districts, turnish ample njatter for 
the lamentations of the contem¬ 
porary historian. Churches aiul 
churchmen were plundered and de¬ 
stroyed with as little ceremony as 
the property or persons of the laity ; 
and in truth, though the want ot an 
asylum was a dreadful grievance to 
humanity, the clergy, who engaged 
so openly in political and military 
transactions, had no reason to com¬ 
plain of bearing a share m the ca¬ 
lamities of w’ar. It does not ap¬ 
pear that they made any progress 
in the instruction or amendment of 
their flock. The peculiar duties of 
the Christian priesthood were sus¬ 
pended, by general consent, until 
the return of tranquil times. The 
clerical characters of that age, in 
whom we now take any interest, are 
not the archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots who were of no individual, 
and of no ecclesiastical importance, 
though they happened to be possess¬ 
ed of much political power ; nor the 
parochial priesthood, of whom little 
is certainly known ; but they are the 
humble and industrious monks who 
chronicled the history of their day, 
and whose works are still the 


sources of much information and 
amusemenru 

Malmesbury and Huntingdon 
were contemporaries of king Ste¬ 
phen, and their respective narra- 
twes terminate with his death. Lit¬ 
tle praise can be bestowed upon 
their style, or their genera! fitness 
for the historian’s otiice. In their 
accounts of the earlier ages, we 
have abundant proof of credulity 
and ignorance. But the picture 
brightens as they arrive at their owm 
a^ra, and is distinguished by great 
fairness, good feeling, and good 
sense. Nor can we reflect without 
gratification upon tiie remarkable 
fact, that in tliis the darkest hour 
of the English Church, when she 
was a tool in the hand of popes 
and kings, w'heii she had divested her¬ 
self, in great measure, of her sa¬ 
cred character, and acted the part 
of umpire between contending 
claimants of the crown, enough of 
learning and ability still remained 
to make her children the only writ¬ 
ers in the nation, and to lay a fuun. 
dation in the useful diligence of the 
monks, for that strength which she 
no longer derived from the high 
character of her prelates. It is to 
be lamented, that our principal 
writers have not adhered more 
closely to these trusty guides, in¬ 
stead of deceiving themselves and 
misleading their readers, by re¬ 
lying upon fables of a later date. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


What prayers?” asked the friend 
of the dying Herbert, on his being 
requested to pray by him; “ O, Sir,” 
replied Herbert, “ the prayers of 
my mother the Church of England; 
no other prayers are equal to them.” 

“ The chiefest recreation of this 
pious KMn,” says good Izaak Walton, 
was music, in which heavenly art 
he >yas a most excellent master; and 
did’ himself compose many divine 
hyni^iB and antUemr, which he set 


and sung to his lute and viol: and 
though he was a lover of retiredness 
yet his love to music was such, that 
he went usually twice every week 
on certain appointed days to the 
Cathedral Cliurch in Salisbury, and 
at his return woulQ say, ‘ That his 
time spent in prayer and Cathedral 
music elevated bis soul, and was tps 
heaven upon earth.’ But before his 
return thence to Bemerton, he would 
usually sing and play his part at an 
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appointed private mus^f nieetiiiii;; be imitated Vertues, of that most 
and to justify this practice, he would admirable, wise,, learned, and reli- 
often say, ‘ Religion does not banish gious Lady, the Lady Jane Gray, 
mirth, but only moderates and sets i Daughter to the Duke of Suffolk, 
rules to it.' ” and unfortunate Wife of the Lord 


In one of bis walks to Salisbiii'^, 
“ he saw a poor man with a poorer 
horse that was fallen under his load ; 
they were both in distress, and 
needed present help, which Mr. 
Herbert*perceiving put ofl' his ca¬ 
nonical coat, and helped tl)e poor 
tiian to unload, and after to load his 
horse. The poor man blessed him 
for it, and he blessed the poor man ; 
and was so like the good Samaritan, 
that he gave him money to refresh 
both himself and his horse ; and told 
him, ‘ That if he loved himself he 
should be merciful to his beast.’ Then 
he left thejtoor man: and at his com¬ 
ing to his musical friends at Salis¬ 
bury they began to wonder that Mr. 
George Herbert, which used to be 
so trim and clean, came into that 
company so soiled and discom¬ 
posed : but he told them tlic occa¬ 
sion. And when one of the com¬ 
pany told him, ‘ he liad disparaged 
himself by so dirty an employment,’ 
his answer was, ‘ that the thought 
oj'mwhat he had done would prove 
music to him at midnight; and that 
tlie omission of it would have up¬ 
braided and made discord in his 
conscience whensoever he should 
pass by that place; for if I be 
bound to pray for all that be in dis¬ 
tress, I am sure that 1 am bound, so 
far as it is in ray power, to practise 
what 1 pray for. And though I do 
not wish for the like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, 1 would not 
willingly pass one day oj my life 
without comforting a sad soul, or 
shewing mercy. And I praise God 
Gr this occasion : and now let us 
tiwe our instruments.’ ” 

Some Account of Lady Jane 
Gray. 

(Frtni the Phenix, Vol. II. P. 27.^ 

“ Some worthy Parcels or excel¬ 
lent Essfcys of the nevcr-cnougli to 


Guilford Dudley, Son to the Duke 
of Northumberland, coming in an 
old ancient printe<l Co})y unto my 
Hands, as it were halt forgotten in 
the World ; or like a curious Mo¬ 
nument, whose well-carv’d Figures 
and rare Architecture the Dust and 
Cobwebs had injuriously defac’d: 
I coil’d not, out of Charity and 
Christian Love to a Mirror of such 
Excellence, but with my best Art 
and Industry polish and cleanse a 
Perfection so noble, holy, and wor- 
tliy all good Mens Imitations. For 
proof w'hereof, that every judgment 
may stand stedfast in the opinion of 
her perfection, I will here deliver 
unto you— 

“ A conference between the Lady Jane 
Gray, and Mr. Peckenham, four days 
before her dcidh, touching her Paith 
and Religwu. 

Peek. Wiiat thing is requir’d in a 
Chiistian ? 

Jane. To believe in God the Father, 
ill God the Non, in God the Holy Ghost, 
three Persons and one God. 

Peck. Is there nothing else requir’d in a 
Christian hut to believe in God? 

Jane. Yes; We muU beheve in him, 
y;e must love him with all our Heart, wUh 
all our Soul, and all our Jlind, and our 
Piighboiir as our self. 

Peek. Wliy tiieii Faith justifyeth not, 
nor saveth not ? 

Jane. Yes verily. Faith, (as St. Paul 
saith) only justifyelh. 

Feck. Why St. Paul saith, If 1 have 
all the Pailh of the Wot Id, without Love, 
it is nolhiug. 

.Jane. True it is, for how can I love him 
I trust not, or how can I trust in him 
whom I love not ? Faitli and Liove ever 
agree together, and yet Love is compre¬ 
hended in Faitii. 

Feck. How shall we love our Neigh¬ 
bour? > 

Jane. To love onr Neighbour is to feed 
the Hungry, clothe the Naked, and to 
give drmh in the Thirsty, ana do to 
him as we would do to our selves. 

Peek. Why then it is necessary to Sal¬ 
vation to do good Works, and it is not 
sufficient to believe? 

2 D 2 
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Jam, I deny that I aifirm that Faith 
only saveth j but it is meet for all Chris¬ 
tians, in token that they follow their 
Master Christ, to do good Works; yet 
may we not say, nor in any wise believe, 
that they protit to Salvation:/or all/iowe 
have ctmie all that we can, yet we are 
unprofitable Servants; and the Faithy we 
have only in CVtfUt’s Blood and his 
Merits, saocth. 

Fech. How many Sacraments are there? 

Jane. Two; the one the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and the other the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Feck, No, there be seven Sacraments, 

Jane. By what Scripture find you that? 

Fick. Well, we will talk of that here¬ 
after : but what is signified by your two 
Sacraments? 

Jane. By the Sacrament of Baptism I 
am wash'd with Water, and regeneiated 
in the Spirit, and that Washing is a Token 
to me that 1 am the child of God; The 
Sacrament of tlie Lord’s Supper is ofler’d 
unto me as a sure Seal and Testimony that 
I am, by the Blood of Christ which he 
shed for me on the Cross, made Partaker 
of the everlasting Kingdom. 

'[Here follcm'S, in the original, a debate. 

somewhat intricate, on the question of 

'TransnbstantmlioH. Feckenham then 

resumes the argument.'] 

You ground your Faith upon such Authors 
as say and misny both with a breath, and 
not upon the Church, to whom you ought 
to give credit. 

Jane. No; I ground my Faith upon 
God’s Word, and not upon the Churcli ; 
for if the Church be a good Church, tlic 
Faith of the Church must be try VI by God’s 
Word,and not God’s Word by the Church, 
neither yet my Faith: Shall I believe the 
Church because of Antiquity? or shall I 
give credit to that Church which taketh 
away from me a full half part of the Lord’s 
Supper, and will let no Layman receive it 
in both kinds, but the Priests only them¬ 
selves ? which thing if they deny to us, 
they deny iis part of our Salvation : And 
I say tliat it is an evil and no good Church, 
which altereth tlie Lord’s Supper, and both 
taketh from it, and addeth to it. You 
may learn of St. Paul how he did admi¬ 
nister ^t to the Corinthians in both kinds, 
which since your Cliurch refusetli, shall 1 
believe it ? God forbid ! 

FeeiihMS'iiat was done by the Wisdom 
of the Clnircb, and to a most good intent, 
to avoid an Heresy whicit then sprung in it. 

Jane. O but the Church must not alter 
God’s Will and Ordinances for the colour 
or gloss of a good intent; it was the error 
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of King Sau^, and he not only •'.-eap’d a 
Curse, but perish’d thci eby, as is evident 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

“ To this Mr. Feckenham gav^ me a long, 
tedious, yet eloquent Reply, using many 
strong and logical Persuasions to compel 
me to have lean'd to their Churrh ; but 
my Faith had arm’d my Resolution to 
withstand any Assault that Words eoiiid 
then use against me: Of many other 
Articles of Religion we reason'd, but 
these formerly reiiears’d weie tkc cliiefest 
and most effectual. .Subscrib’d, 

Jane Dudley. 

“ This catechising Argument be¬ 
tween the Lady Jane and Mr. Feck- 
enham was held in llic Tower [>ub- 
liekly, before liivers worthy and 
noble Personages; in all which slie 
bore her self with such a modest 
Humility, yet so honourably stout 
in all things, which either concern’d 
her God and her lleligioii, that she 
ravish’d and stole unto her all the 
Hearts of her Auditory. 

“ After, tliis Saint-likc Lady with¬ 
drew herself into her private Bed¬ 
chamber, where she imploy’d her¬ 
self ill most devout Prayer till the 
night before her Death ; at what 
time she took a fair New Testament 
in Greek, on which, after she ha<i 
read a while, offering to close nji 
the Book, she found in the end 
thereof some few Leaves of clean 
Paper unwritten; which as it wen: 
awakening and inciting iicr Zeal to 
some good and charitable Oflicc, 
she took Pen and Ink, and in those 
waste Leaves wrote a most learned 
and godly Exhortation; which as 
soon as she had finish’d it, she clos'd 
up the Book and deliver’d it to her 
Servant to bear unto her Sister the 
Lady Katherine as the last Token 
of her Love and llememberancc, 
which was with great diligence per¬ 
form’d. The Tenor of the Exhon 
talion was this which folioweth 

“ An Exhortation ifritlen by the Ifldy 
Jane Dudley the nighi before her 
Death, in the End of the Kew Testa¬ 
ment in Greek, which she sent to her 
Sister the Lady Katherine Grey. 

“ I have here sent you (my dAr Sister 
Katherine) a Book, which alth/ B he not 
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outwardly trini’d with Gol(^,'^thc curious 
Imbroidcry of the artfullcst Needles, yet 
inwardly if is more worth than all the 
precious lilies which the vast Woild can 
boast of. It is the Book, my only best 
and best lov’d Sister, of the Law of t};e 
Lord : It is the Testament and last Wdl 
which he bequeath’d unto us Wretches 
and wretched Sinneis, which shall lead 
yon to the Path of eternal Joy ; And if 
you with a »ood innul read it, and with an 
earnest deurc follow it, no doubt it shall 
bring you to an ininioital and everlasting 
life. It will teach you to live, and 
. learn you to die : It shall win yon more, 
and endow you with greater I’elicity than 
you shon’d have gain’d by the possession of 
oiir wofnl Father’s Lands; for as if God 
had prosper'd him, you shoo’d have in¬ 
herited his Hononis and Manors ; so if 
you apply diligently this Book, seeking 
to diieetyoui Lite accoidiug to the rule 
of the. same, you shall be an Iiilieiitor of 
such Riches, as neithei the Covetous shall 
withdraw from yon, neither the Thief 
shall steal, neilhei yet the Moths coirupt. 
Desire with David, my best Sister, to 
understand the Law of the Loid your 
God ; live still to die, that you by Death 
may piireliase eternal lafc, and trust not 
that the tenderness of your Age shall 
lengthen your Life; foi unto God, when 
he calleth, all Honrs, Times and Seasons 
arealike, and blcss’d aie they whose Lanip.s 
arc furnish’d when he coineth, for as soon 
will the Loid be glorified lu the Young os 
in ttic Old. 

“ My good Sister, once again more let 
me intreat thee to Icain to die ; deny the 
World, defy the Devil, and despise the 
Flesh, and delight your self only in the 
Lord; be penitent for yoiii Sins, and yet 
despair nut; be strong in Faith, yet pre¬ 
sume nut, and desire with St. Paul to be 
dissolv’d and to bewith (Christ, with whom 
oven in Death there is Life. 


“ Be like the good .Servant, and even 
at midnight be wakipg, lest when Death 
cometh and stealeth upon yon like a Thief 
f ill the night, you be with the Servants ot 
Darkness found sleeping, and lest for lack 
of Oil yon be found like tlie five foolish 
Virgins, or like him that had nut on the 
Wedding Gaiment, and tlicii you be cast 
into Daikness, or banisli’d from tlie 
Maniage. •Rejoice in Chiist, as I trust 
you do ; and seeing you have the name of 
a Cliiistian, ns near as you can follow the 
steps, and be a true Imitator of your 
Master Christ Jesus, and take up your 
Cross, lay your Sins on bis back, and al¬ 
ways imbrace liim. 

“ Now as touching my Death, rejoice 
as I do, my deaicst Sister, that 1 shaft be 
delivei'd of tins Coriiiption, and put on 
I neon upturn; for I am assiii'd that I shrill, 
foi losing ot a mortal Life, win one that is 
iinmurtai, jojtul and everlasting; the* 
which I piay God giant you in his most 
blessed Uoui, and send you bis all-saving 
Grace to live in Ins Feai, .and to die in the 
tiue Cliiislian Faith. Fioin winch in 
God’s Name 1 exhort yon that yon never 
swerve, neither foi hope of Life, nor fear 
of Death ; for if yon will deny ius I'liitb 
to give length to a weary and coriupt 
breath, God himself will deny you, and 
by vengeance make shoit what you by 
your Soul’s Loss would prolong; but if 
yon will cleave to liim, lie will stretch forth 
youi days to an unciieiunscrib’d ('orafbit, 
and to his own gloiy: To the which 
glory God bring me now, and yon here¬ 
after, when it shall please linn to e;all yon. 
Farewell once again, my belov’d Sistei, 
and pul your only trust in God, who only 
must help you. Amen. 

Yoiii loving Sister, 

Jane Dudley.'' 


LINES FROM THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. 

Thou art gone before us, and tliy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, and sorrow is unknown. 

From the burthen of the Flesh, and from care and fear released, 

Where the wicked cease from tioubling, and the weary are at rest. 

1'hc toilsome way thon’st travelled o’er, and borne the heavy load, . 

But Christ hath taught thy labguid feet to reach his blest abode ; 

Thou’rt sleeping now, like Lazarus upon bis father’s breast, 

Wlicre the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

Sill can never taint thee now, nor doubt tliy faith assail, 

Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit fail— 

And there thou’rt sure to meet the good, whom on earth tlioulovodst best, 
Wlicre the wicked cease from tioubling, and the weary are at rest. 
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“ Earth to earth” and “ dust to dust,” the solemn ’ nest hath said, ft 
So we Jay tli(f turf above thee now, and we seal ttiy narrow bed: 

But thy spirit-soars away among the tailliful blest, 

Where liie wicked cease from troiil^liiig, and the weary arc at rest. 

And when tiie Lord siiall siiiiinion us, whom thou hast left behind, 

May wc untainted by the world, as siir^* a welcome find ; 

May eacli, like thee, depart in jie.ice to be a glorious guest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The following is an extract from a 
scarce but valuable little work of 
that most practically pious and emi¬ 
nent Divine Bishop Ken. The 
work is entitled, Ichabod, or the 
five Groans of the Church, and 
abounds in all that animated and 
flowing eloquence which is so cha¬ 
racteristic of this writer. The 
greater part is happily no longer 
applicable to the present times: 
great changes have taken place for 
the better ; yet there is much that 
deserves to be preserved, and cannot 
be read without interest and prolil. 
The Church is introduced as pas. 
sionately bewailing her case, and 
thus expostulating with her children, 

‘‘ What could I have done that I have 
not done? Have 1 not taught the truth of 
God sincerely, giving milk to babes, and 
stronger meat to them that were able to 
bear it, and the Oracles of God to all in 
a Language they best understood ? Have 
I concealed any part of (iod's sacred 
Counsel from you? Have I not set forth 
with all plainness and freedome the blessed 
fulness and excellencies of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, in such a manner and measure as I 
received from the Word and Spirit? Have 
I not administred all the Ordinances of 
God faithfully ? Have I not enjoyned and 
taught all vertiie and all grace, carefully 
recomuicnding to my Children whatsoever 
things are good, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whal- 
soevefthings are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are luvelif, 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
every Iloly Duty, every necessary Rule, and 
every imitable Example; with all the Ad. 
vantages of sound Knowledge, and jiower- 
lul Preaching, which at once was able to 
injfbdcoi the weakest, to reclaim the most 
errotieoiis, to reform file must debauched, 


to satishe the most curious, and to silence 
the most refractory ? Have not 1 piepar- 
ed witii much study and indiistiy, with 
many prayers and tears, with long Educa¬ 
tion, and diligent care, reverend Bishops, 
orderly Presbyters, able Ministers, work¬ 
men tiiat need not be ashamed, duly or¬ 
dained, and called after an uninterrupted 
and Catliolick succession tlirongh all Ages, 
agreeable to that original Inst'itiitiou which 
was from Jesus Christ, the great High- 
priest, the true Prophet, the soveraign 
King of the Ciuireb, the chief Preacher of 
righteousness, and Bishop of our souls 
Have I not, I say, taken an holy care of a 
succession of Minisleis about lioly things, 
who might divide the Word aright by 
solid Preaching, might wait upon God 
solemnly by a devout and discreet Pray¬ 
ing, might coiivinre Gain-savers by acute 
Disputing, might instruct the world by 
exact Wilting, might maintain Peacc'diul 
Order by wise (iovciiiiug, might refoim 
the world by holy living? Hath it not 
been iny cai e and endeavour to keep np 
the suiinduess power and life of Christian 
Religion ? Have nut I laboured that my 
good people might every where have what 
is necessary and wliolesonie for their souls 
good in devout Prayers, in holy Sacra¬ 
ments, in powerful Sermons; whereby I 
desired (God knowelh) to preserve whole¬ 
some and saving truth, to promote true 
holiness, to set iip an holy decency, to 
maintain the wholesome form and power 
of godliness, in truth, peace, order and 
unity? Have not I held forth an holy 
Light Rule and Life, in the plain parts of 
Scripture every year read; in the Articles 
every year acknowledged, in the Creeds 
and Catechism every vear explained, in the 
Lyturgy constantly *ttsc(I, whereby poor 
souls had a plain, easie and sure way to 
Heaven, through an unfeigned Faith, sin- 
ccre Repentance, a Catliolike Cliarityj a 
devout Hamilily, a good Conscience, and 
an holy obedience to God and man, ac¬ 
cording to the will of God, unto all well- 
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pleasing ? Do not I take c^re to instruct 
the ignorant diligently, to 'momfoit the 
weak-lieartcd tenderly, to raise up them 
that fall ceinpa'^sionatoly, to viiit those that 
are sick clmritahly, to relieve those that 
want nieieifiilly, to bury my dead that 
sleep in Jesus solemnly, to punish thow 
that do amiss ‘,e^el•(■ly, to restoie tlieiii Ihut 
have gone astiay pitifully, to instruct them 
that oppose themselves meekly, to frame 
a way of Peace, Order, and Communion, 
(in which Brethren might happily dwell 
together iif unity) iniidently, rationally 
and discieetly ?” 

“ He was a wise, holy, and reverend Son 
* of my bosome, who said. That in the 
greatest inuliirilii of his Judgement, and 
integrity of his Conscience, when most 
redeemed from juecnile Fervours, popu¬ 
lar Fallacies, vulgar Partialities, and 
secular Flatteries, he declared to the 
present Age and Posterity, that since he 
was capable to move in so serious a search, 
and weighty a disquisition as thalof Ite^ 
ligion is; ae his greatest designe was 
through God’s grace to find out and per¬ 
severe in such a profession of Christian 
Religion as hath most of truth atul 
order, of power and peace, of holiness 
and solemnity, of divine verity and Ca- 
tholick antiquity, of true charity and holy 
constancy: so he could not (apart from 
all prejudices and prepossessions) finde 
in any other Church or Chni eh-ivay, an¬ 
cient or modern, cither more of the good 
he desired, or less of the evil he would 
avoid, then he had a long time discerned, 
and upon a stricter scrutiny more and 
more in the frame and form, in the Con¬ 
stitution and settled Dispensation of the 
Church of England. No where, saith he, 
diviner Mysteries, no where sounder 
Doctrinals, holier Morals, warmer De- 
volionals, apter Rituals, or comlier Cere¬ 
monials. All which together, by a meet 
— and happy concurrence of piety and pru¬ 
dence, brought forth such Spirititalls and 
Graces, both in their Habits, Exercises 
vnd Comforts, as are the Quintessence 
and Life, the Soid and Seal of true Reli¬ 
gion ; those more immediate and special 
Influences of Gods holy Spirit upon the 
Soul, those joynt Operations of the blessed 
Trinity, for the Justification, Sanctifica¬ 
tion, ami Salvation of a Sinner. 

“ Can you blame my Government, 
that ancient and Catl^lick Government of 
godly Bishops; whirh is so agreeable to 
Eight Reason, so suitable to the Principles 
of ^ue Order and Policy among men, so 
consonant to the Scriptnre-wisdoine both 
in Rules and Patterns, so conform to the 
CathoUck and Primitive Way of all Chris* 


tian Churches throughout all Ages, and in 
all places of the world? Would you have 
me against all charity^ modesty, humility, 
or crpiilj, to fall away from tlie Apostoli- 
.eal way of all famous Churclies and religi¬ 
ous Christians { to east oil' tin' tOoc up- 
Xawv, Kui mipdiiitTiv ^ the j^dOpov 'Upov, 
nee conciliis iiislilulinn, \ed seoqier re- 
tcutuni. S' non nisi mtllioniole Aposlolich 
instilulum?^^ the Aposlohri setninis tra¬ 
duces Epis'eopos ? that unirersam succes- 
sionem Episcoporiim? tliose successiones 
ah initio deenrrentium Episcoporiim ? 
that ordinem Episcoporiim qm in Johan- 
iir.iH slat aiithorem ; that ioto orbe dccre- 
tiim? Shall not 1 eiiqmic of llie former 
Age, and piepaie myself to the search of 
my f'atheis? for I am but of yesterday, 
and know nothing. Shall not they teach 
me, and tell me, and utter words out of 
their heaits? Shall not I stand in the 
way, and ask for the old way, which is the 
good way, and walk thciein? 

“ Would you have me give offence to 
the whole Christian world, which either is 
or would be governed by Bishops, as the 
most Apostolick, Piiniilive, and Universal 
Way ? Would you have me disown the 
right succession of the power Ministerial, 
conferred by Episcopal hands unto this 
day ? .Shall the Jewish Church have the 
Heads of their Tribes as Bishops and Ru¬ 
lers over their Brefliren the Priests and 
Levites, and the Christian Church (in imi¬ 
tation of them, as in other particulars, so 
ill this) have tlieir Apostles, Evangelists, 
their Pastors and Teucliers, without re¬ 
proach, and may not 1 ? O it is certain 
that what is once well dune in a regular 
pnblick way, is ever after done as to the 
permanency of that vertue that is always 
in a great and good example. Shall I lay 
aside Primitive and right Episcopacy, 
which hath such grounds from Scripture, 
both as to the divine wisdomc so ordering 
his Church among the Jews, as also by the 
Example, Precept and Direction evident 
from oiir Lord Jesus Christ, and the holy 
Apostles in the New Testament, who pre¬ 
ferred worthy persons for their Piety, 
Zeal, and holy Gravity, to exercise a 
Christian authority over IMinisters and 
people for their sonls good, which might 
consist with charity and humility, for the 
preservation of the Churches peace and 
purity in the best and primitive times; 
such grave persons as for their Age, were 
Fathers ; for their innoccncy, Sa,i/^ts; for 
industry. Labourers ; for constancy, Con¬ 
fessors ; for zeal. Martyrs ; for charity, 
Brethren; for their light, Angels', and 
venerable for all Excellencies I And I 
own no other Bishops but such in wbom 
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arc remarkable the vcrtnes of the most 
ancient and iinitable Bishops; the Indus¬ 
try of St. Avstiny »the Courage of St. 
AmUiose, the Devotion cf St. Greo-on/, 
the Lean.iiig of Diazianzm, the £lo<|ueitcc ^ 
of St. {Jlnyioslomc, the j'lildncss of St. 
C'l/piiati, the Love of St. Ii>-nnittis, the 
Constancy of St, Po/ycarp, the Noliicnes.s 
of St. liasil; and those who come neaiest 
tlie Apostolical Patteiu, and resemble the 
most of any Christians or Mifiistors, the 
Grace and Oiory of onr Lord Jesus 
Chiist. I endeavour that iny Bishops 
may be amoni; Christians the most faith¬ 
ful ; among Men, the most civil ; among 
Preachers, the most painful; among Ora¬ 
tors, the most perswasive; among Gover- 
nours, the most moderate; among Pious 
Men, the most fervent; among Profes¬ 
sors, the most forward; among Severe 
Men, tlie most exact; among Siilfercrs, 
the most patient; among Pcrseveraiits, 
the most constant: the most complcat 
every way, and perfect unto every good 
work. These I take care should be duly 
chosen, should be esteemed with honour, 
and reverenced with love. My Rule to 
them is, That they should over-rule with 
vigilance, should rule with joynt counsel, 
neither levelled with younger Pieachers 
and Novices, nor exalted too much above 
the Grave and Elder. I allow these men 
an honourable compctencie, with cmincii- 
cie, wherewitli they may exeicise a laige 
heart, and liberal liaiiil, which may conci¬ 
liate a general respect, and deseive the 
common love. My direction to them is, 
tliat their vertuc and piety may pieserve 
the authority of tlie.ir places, and this in 
tlie order, peace and dignity of the. 
Church, that they may ho the Touclislonc 
of Truth, the Loadstone of I^ove, the 
Standard of Eaith, the Pattern of Holi¬ 
ness, the Pillars of and the Cen¬ 

tres of Unity; such as the I'irroaeous 
may hate, the Factious envy, good men 
may love, and had men may fear, 

“ Can yc blame my Iloctrine, ap¬ 
proved by the Reformed, and agreeable 
with the Piimitive ChurchP a Doctrine 
according to godliness, teaching all men 
that denying all ungodliness cuid worldly 
lust, they should live righleoiisty, soberly 
and godly in this present world. 

“ Do you findc fault with my Devo¬ 
tion id' tlie Pnblick Worship of God, by 
Confession, Prayers, Praises, Psalms, and 
other holy Oblations of a Rational and 
EvangeTTcal Service, offered up to onr 
God by the joynt piety of ail my children, 
(the Koivai tijxcu, the pia Sttjoig, the Com- 
munis oralio) where nothing is expressed 
as tiiy niiode, which 1 ^tought not agree¬ 


able with the ni<nde of God’s Spirit in the 
Scripture? /Nor do 1 know anj^partof it 
to which a judicious Christiau might not 
in Faith say Ameu, taking the expiessioiis 
of it 111 that pious and henign iiense which 
tlie Church intended, and the words may 
wi ll hear. Indeed the whole composure 
of my Lytuigy is (m my judgeincut) so 
wholesome, so holy, so complcat, so dis¬ 
creet, so devout, so useful, so savoury, so 
well-advised, that I fiiidc nothing in the 
eighteen Lyturgies composed in the Kas- 
tcrii and Western Cliurch, that is excel¬ 
lent, but is in this of mine; and many 
things which are less clear or necessary in 
them, are better expressed or wisely 
omitted here; tlie whole being so ordered, 
as might best inform all peoples under¬ 
standings, stir lip their affections, and 
quicken their devotions, in a wholesome 
form of sound words: such as Moses, Da¬ 
vid, the Prophets, and the Lord Jesus 
left behind them, solemnly recorded in 
the Scriptures. So that according to the 
Primitive care, I tiist laid do,wn Scripture- 
grounds in the Creeds and Confessions, 
and then I enlarged and fixed my Lytiir- 
gies and Devotions as near as 1 could to 
the majesty, solemnity, exactness, unani¬ 
mity and tiiliiess of pnblick Prayers upon 
all holy pnhliek occasions, so plainly, that 
the devout soul knows well what it should 
desire of God ; and so uBectioiiatcly, that 
it cainestly desires in it, what it knoweth 
God alloweth; and so niiiloiinly, that it 
peaceably goelll along with the Congrega¬ 
tion, with one mindc ami one heart, n^tlie 
unity of the spirit, in the bond of peace. 

“ Is it the Rites and Ceremonies I 
impose that displease you ? Alas, I fiiide 
the God of Heaven, which we worship in 
Fiigland, enjoyjimg nioie Ceremonies on 
his own people, and forbidding no holy 
custoine to any Christians, in onier to ad¬ 
vance the decency and older of his ser¬ 
vice, nr Clinstians mutual edification and 
joynt devotion niuicr the (iospel. Onr 
blesse-d Saviour hatli by his Spirit guiding 
the Pens and Practices of the Apostles, 
siifbeiently manifested the power and li¬ 
berty given the Church, and the Gover- 
noiirs of It, for the choice and use of snch 
decent Customes, Rites and Ceremonies, 
(not as divine institutions upon the con¬ 
sciences, but as humane injunctions upon 
the {iractices) as agree with godly man¬ 
ners, and the truth o£the Gospel, and may 
best serve for order, decency, peace, so¬ 
lemnity, and inntual edification of Chris¬ 
tians, agreed upon by pnblick consent > in 
which every ones vote is personally or 
vertiially included. It’s true, as the Ly- 
turgy, so the Ceremonies have something 
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of Bxme in them: for to d^al plainly, I quicken my children, to allure others, to 


did freely and justly assert to my own use 
and Gods glory whatever upon due tryal I 
found to nave the stamp of God’s truth 
and grace, or tlie Churches wisdome and 
charity npon it, 1 would not refuse a^y 
good 1 found amongst them, because it 
was mixed with some evil; but trying all 
things, I held fast that which is good, be* 
ing intent npon the great ends of piety, 
devotion and charity. It’s true, 1 eqjoyn 
my people an inward worship of soul, in 
spirit and in truth, before God; but with¬ 
al, I enjoyii outward worship of the body, 
(which is but a reasonable service to God 
that made the body) exemplary and signi¬ 
ficant before men, in such habits and ges¬ 
tures as may most conduce (by the advice 
of the whole Church : for the private spi¬ 
rit of the Prophets, in those things, ought 
to be subject to the publick spirit of the 
Prophets) to reverence, devotion, and 
edification, in knowing, humble, meek and 
quiet spirits^ rightly discerning tlie inno¬ 
cent nature of such things not prohibited, 
and so indilfcrent; and the Christian li¬ 
berty allowed to them, to use those things 
indifferent when commanded, and to lay 
them aside when not commanded. How¬ 
ever, let the many Obligations to unity by 
the true Faith you joyntly profess, give 
you more satisfaction, then the occasions 
of dividing tlie Ceremonies in which yon 
differ, give yon offence : so that yon may 
not upon so small occasions, in sncli small 
iiigtters, sacrifice to your private passion 
and perswasion the pnblick peace and 
prosperity of tlie Church ; especially since 
I never heard of any sober Christian, or 
truly godly Minister, who (being in other 
tilings prudent, unblanieable, and sincere) 
did ever suffer any check of conscience 
meerly upon the account of having been 
conformable to, and keeping communion 
with me; nor did tiiey ever complain of 
Ceremonies, Lytnrgie and Episcopacie, as 
any damps to their real graces, or to their 
boly communion with God’s blessed Spi¬ 
rit ; but admired them as the united in¬ 
fluence, the joynt consent, the combined 
devotion of all good Christians in this 
Nation, who publickly agreed with one 
minde and in one manner to serve the 
liord, in a way allowed by tlie most pious 
of Princes, practiced by the best Nobility, 
owned by the wis^t Gentry, maintained 
by the most learned Clergy, and embraced 
by tile best sort of Commons. I allow 
>>nely sneh Ceremonies as make religious 
Duties not more pious, but more conspi¬ 
cuous; not more sacred, but more so¬ 
lemn; not more spiritual and holy, but 
more visible, imitable and exemplary; to 
RfiM£MBRANC£B, No. 52. 


instruct and edifie alf. 

“ Are ye offended with my-Canons 
and Injunctions ? ]s it fit that a few men 
wiiom Order and Policy hath made itife- 
riour to others, as tlic Rulers and Repre¬ 
sentatives of the whole society, should 
prefer tlieir own private O|iinions and 
Judgement before the well-advised Re¬ 
sults, the learned Counsels, the pious En¬ 
deavours, and solemn Sanctions of so many, 
eminent for piety, prudence, integrity, 
publick influence, and just Authority I 

“ Are my solemn Fasts and Feasts 
your grievances ? those solemn remem¬ 
brances of Gods merey to men in Christ, 
celebrated with prayer, praises, preach¬ 
ing, and communicating to God’s gloiy, 
and all sober Ciiiistians improvement, ac¬ 
cording to the known president of the 
Jews, and the general practice of the 
Christian Church? What harm is there if 
some good men observing a day, obsei ve it 
to the Eord; and others not observing a 
day, observe it not to the Lord ? 

“ Do I not allow yon a just liberty 
to do such things constantly and chear- 
fully which are most proper and advanta¬ 
geous to the nature and excellency of men ? 
to think what is true, to do what is fit, 
and enjoy what is just in reference to God, 
others, and your selves? I have taken 
from you no liberty but that of doing evil: 
you are at liberty to enjoy all the com¬ 
forts, priviledges, and Ordinances wliirh 
Christ hath instituted, in an holy order, 
and regular way, for private or publick 
good; and to hope for that rewaid and 
crown which God the rigliteoiis Judge 
hath promised those that persevere in 
well-doing. My highest aim is, that you 
may have liberty to exercise a good con¬ 
science, void of ofl'ence towards God and 
towards man, that they may willingly in 
all things live honestly. 

“ Are ye displeased with my Members? 
They pursue after the knowledge of, and 
communion with God, in order to a rational, 
religions, spiritnal, gracious, perfect and un* 
cliangeable life; enjoying themselves in tlie 
blessed enjoyment of God, tlie enjoyment 
of wliom satisiieth all their desires, re¬ 
wards all their duties, requites all their 
suflerings, compleats all their happiness; 
yea, crowns and perfects true IVeligioii. 
They endeavour that on earth, which they 
hope for in heaven; viz. a right know¬ 
ledge and a willing peiformance, which as 
reasonable creatures tliey owe for ever to 
God their Maker, Preserver and Re/Ieemer 
in Christ, With this religions frame and 
temper, of which themselves onely are 
conscious, they prepare for a giprious and 
2 E 
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bieued immortality, with a sincerity of 
heart, and iipriglitncss of conversation, 
wliicli hath no other Buie but Gods Woid, 
no utlier End but Gods Glory, no otlier 
Comfort but the Constancy of this Dispo¬ 
sition to their Lives end. They look for 
one common Salvation, they nse one com¬ 
mon Sacrament, they profess one t'aith 
and Rule of Holiness, they have one Gra¬ 
cious Temper, the same inward sense of 
Duty and Devotion ; they walk in the same 
order with the Catholick Church over the 
face of the earth. 

“ Do you envy me my Patrimony 
and Maintenance, what the Law of God 
allows me, what the Gospel hath provided 
for me, what the piety of elder times hath 
bestowed upon me, what good Kings, 
Peers and people of their own endowed 
me with, freely hoHouring the Lord with 
their tuhstatice, that they that served the 
Altar, might live by the Altar P O why 
may not my children who attend the Gos¬ 
pel, live by the Gospel, since they attend 
a Ministry as venei'alde in its Mysteries, as 
clear in its Doctrine, as glorious in its 
chief Minister JESUS, as painful to its 
Ministers, and as comfortable to pious 
and devout souls, as the Ministry of the 
Law ? Why are you offended that tliey of 
my children that are taught, should com* 
municate to them of my children that 
teach in every good thing ? 

“ Do you envy my just Power and 
Authority, whereby with the wisdome, 
gravity and integrity of such men as are 
invested with that power, I may check all 
abuses and disorders in the Church: and 
by a well-ordered Discipline, I may reco¬ 
ver my self to my former glory and re¬ 
nown, for which 1 was spoken of through¬ 
out the world ? 

“ Do you except against the pri¬ 
vate infirmities, the personal failings of 
my Bishops and Ministers, as less strict 
and nnblameable in their lives, less painful 
in their calling, less prudent in their un¬ 
dertakings, or less compassionate in their 
Government P though all the world know- 
eth that within me Learning fiourishetli. 
Knowledge miiltiplyetb, Grace aboundeth, 
excellent Preaching tliriveth, Sacraments 
are dnely administered, the fruits of Gods 
Spirit are mightily diffused, hospitable 
Kindne^ is exercised, Christian Charity is 
maintained, plain-heartedness and good 
works are eminent-, though I know the 
Christian werid cannot shew men more 
eminenftbea some of my Clergy are for 
welt-w^bed Knowledge, for Christian 
Cctttfmge and Patience, for sincere Piety, 
fpr, indefatigable Industry, for Care and 
tfcihury,. for exempl^ary VerUra, for 


sound Doctrine, useful Writing, prudent 
Governing; for a firm Constancy, for 
fatherly Instructions, charitable Corrcc- 
• tions, and imitable Conversations; who 
guide the people without any allowed li- 
cei.tiousncss in Conversation, any nnde- 
ceury in Devotion, any irregularity in Ad¬ 
ministration : in all which, according to 
the sacred direction of Gods Word, ac¬ 
cording to the heavenly assistance of 
Gods Spirit through Faitli in Jesus Christ, 
tliey teach them to worship the onely true 
God, who is blessed for ever ; as the ad¬ 
mirable instnimeiits of Gods glory, and the 
good of mens souls : teaching them a fruit¬ 
ful and effectual Faith, a sound and judici¬ 
ous Knowledge, an liearty and sincere 
Love, a dkscreet and prudent Zeal, a se¬ 
vere and through Repentance, fervent and 
devout Prayers, godly and unfeigned Sor¬ 
row, spiiitnal and unspeakable Comforts, 
well-grounded and firm Hope, heavenly 
and holy Conversation, a meek obedience 
and submission in the general frame of 
Christian mens carriage. Though I have 
men famous for greatness of Learning, 
soundness of Judgement, gravity of Man¬ 
ners, and sanctity of Lives; yet among 
iiiy ten thousand Ministers, it’s likely some 
may do amiss. If when tiiere were but 
three men in the world, one was a Mur- 
therer I if among Noah's sons, one of tliree 
was disobedient; if among Jacob ’s rhil- 
dren, of two one was prophane; if of 
twelve Apostles, one was a Devil, another 
dissembled, and a third denyed his Mat¬ 
ter ; if among the Asian Angels, there is 
none but was to be reproved; if among 
the few Primitive Preachers, there was a 
Demos that loved the present worlds a 
Diotrephes that loved the pre-eminence ; 
among my so many thousand Clergy, it’s 
not likely but that some may fall short of the 
severe exactness required in all Ministers, 
who ought to be patterns in good works. 

“ 7. Do you resent my Endeavours for 
Unity and UniforniityP Alas, I desire 
onely that men sincerely worship one true 
God, and profess the Faith of our Lord 
J esns Chi 1st, that they may be partakers 
of the gifts and graces of the blessed Spi¬ 
rit, and may have an holy communion 
with that adorable Trinity, and with one 
another in love and cliarity, as Christians, 
etyoying the noblest life, the sweetest 
society,' and most h^venly fraternity ; 
imitating God, emulatir^ Angels; Children 
and Servants of Christs family, Candidates 
of Heaven, Expectants of happiness, Par^. 
takers of grace, and dayly preparing for 
eternal glory: foat all men who liave been 
called, taptized and instructed by lawful 
Ministers bere, in Uie mysteries and duties 
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of the Gospel, niny make a joynt and pnb* 
lick protession of the Christian Faith, and 
Reformed Religion, in the name, and as 
tiie sense the whole Nation, grounded ' 
npon the holy Scripture, guided also and 
administered by that uniform order, dhie 
anthority, and holy Ministry for Woi-ship 
and Government, which according to tlie 
niinde of Christe, the pattern of the Apos* 
ties, and the practice of all primitive 
Churches, hath been lawfully established 
by the ufisdoiiie and consent of all Es¬ 
tates in this Kingdome, for God's honour, 
the Churches safety, the piiblirk peace, 
and the cominoii good of souls.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Re¬ 
membrancer, on the proper Way 
of reading “ Catholic and Apos¬ 
tolic ” in the Nicene Creed. 

Sir, 

W HEN the late Rector of our Parish, 
who was with us more than forty 
years, used to read theNicene Creed, 
he always said Catholic and Ap6s- 
tolic, laying the accent on the ante- 
penultima in both words. But our 
new Rector, though he still says 
Catholic, pronounces very eniplia. 
tically Apostdiic, thereby indicat- 
iifg, that the other pronunciation is 
wrong. This has created much dis¬ 
pute in the Parish : for while many 
are unwilling to believe, that our 
late Rector, who was an eminent 
Divine, could he so mistaken, there 
are others, who say, our present 
Rector is so very learned, that he 
must be right. The pronunciation 
of Apost61ic is certainly new in this 


Apostolic may never end. But I 
Ciiiinot request you to decide be¬ 
tween two disputants, without pre¬ 
viously informing yon of their re¬ 
spective opinions. For this purpo.se 
I will report to you, as well as I am 
able, a conversation, which passed 
between 4^liem a few ilavs ago, in my 
presence. As names are of no con¬ 
sequence, where arguments alone 
must decide, 1 will call one of these 
gentlemen Mr. A, tlie other Mr. B, 
The conversation began by Mr. A. 
asking Mr. B. whether he approved 
of the pronunciation Aposl61ic. Cer¬ 
tainly, says Mr. B. for Apostolic 
comes from the Greek word ’Awoff-- 
ToXi«o?, and therefore must be pro¬ 
nounced like the word from which 
it is derived. I perceive (said Mr. 
A.) that yon pronounce the Greek 
word, as if it were accented 'Awocr- 
ta’KiMi, whereas the accent is on the 
last syllabic, and the word is written 
’Amro^tKof. To this Mr, B. replied, 
that the Greek accent had nothing 
to do with our present mode of pro¬ 
nunciation, that whatever might have 
been the practice of the ancient 
Greeks, or whatever might be tiie 
practice of the present Greeks, we 
had long rejected in this country 
the pronunciation by (rreek accent, 
and always pronounced Greek, ac¬ 
cording to Greek quantity. There 
you are wrong again said Mr. A. for 
Greek, as pronounced in this coun¬ 
try, is no more pronounced accord¬ 
ing to Greek quantity, than it is ac¬ 
cording to Greek accent. We pro¬ 
nounce both Greek and Latin ac¬ 


Pai'ish: but if it is the true pronun¬ 
ciation, we ought to prefer it. Though 
I am not unacquainted with Greek, I 
do not venture to give an opinion on 
this difficult question. And the only 
two gentlemen in our neighbour¬ 
hood, who are qualified to talk on 
the subject (th^ Rector of course 
excepted) have not yet been able 
to come to an agreement. Unless 
,,Aerefore, Mr, Editor, you will have 
the goodness to interfere with your 
judgment and authority, the dispute 
in onr Parish about Catholic and 


cording to Latin accent. We follow 
the rule of Quintilian, in pronouncing 
Greek words, though be gave it only 
for Latin words *. At this remark 
Mr. B. seemed much surpri5ed,when 
Mr. A. rejoined, that he would not 
press him upon that point, but would 
argue from the common pronunci¬ 
ation of‘Avere^ncoi ill this country, 

* Mr. A. mentioned the Book and the 
Chapter, where Qnintiliau gives tlie rule 
for Latin accent. I cannot charge my 
memoiy with numbers, but 1 tbink it was 
the Ist Book and the .^tli Chap, • 
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whatever the rule might be, which 
determined it. 'Fbeii said Mr. B. if 
you allow that we may pronounce 
’Airer«A»*of with the accent on the * 
antepenultima, you must admit, that 
Apostolic should have the accent 
on the corresponding syllable, and 
be pronounced Apostblic^ There, 
said Mr, A. you argue too hastily: 
for we have many words derived 
from Greek and Latin, in which the 
ICnglish accent is very different from 
that of the original: and custom, 
which is the chief guide in regard 
to language, authorizes such differ¬ 
ence 1 think, continued Mr. A. 
that our Rector himself would be 
much surprised to hear himselfcalled 
in English a great orator, though he 
would not object to be called‘*grandis 
orator,” when addressed in Latin. 
Here the disputants were again at a 
stand, till Mr. B. collecting himself 
observed, that according to the rea¬ 
soning of Mr. A. the established 
pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
words was no rule for the pronun¬ 
ciation of the English w'ords derived 
from them. This, said Mr. A. is 
not exactly my meaning. Due at¬ 
tention should be paid to the deri¬ 
vation of words, whether Greek, 
Latin, Saxon, or French. I contend 
only, that our English pronunciation 
does not wholly depend on the pro¬ 
nunciation of the words in the Ian. 
guages, from which we borrow. As 
we are immediately concerned with 
() reek derivation, 1 will coniine my¬ 
self to Greek examples. Are not 
then the words philanthropy, mis¬ 
anthropy, symphony, cacophony, 
diagonal, hexagonal,with many more 
which might easily be quoted, pro¬ 
nounced in opposition both to Greek 
quantity, and to Greek accent. In 
all these words we make o in the 
penu|^ima short, whereas the corres¬ 
ponding 0 in the Greek is long; and 
the Greek accent neither does, nor 
can, fall upon the syllable, which is 
ftceented in English. 

» --— 

.''♦ Here Mr. A. quoted from Horace. 
Qmm penes arbiirium, ^c, 

7 • 


Well then, replied Mr. B., as you 
lay so much stress upon usage, 
which in the examples you have 
quoted, determines the English pro¬ 
nunciation in opposition to the 
Greek, 1 will likewise appeal to 
usage. And if I can shew, that 
usage is in favour of Apostblic, you 
must then allow that I have the best 
of the argument. For our English 
pronunciation will then agree with 
the Greek, at least as we ourselves 
pronounce the word ’AwofoXwo?, 
Having no means of knowing, whe- 
tliei they, who pronounce Apostolic, 
are sufficient in number to constitute 
usage, I will go at once to Dr. John¬ 
son, who has placed the accent on the 
penultima, which he would not have 
done, had it been contrary to usage. 

1 am old enough (replied Mr. A.') 
to remember the time, when John¬ 
son’s Dictionary had not long been 
published. And, as I frequented 
in my early days many Churches in 
London, 1 know, that the Clergy 
were then in the habit of saying 
Apostolic. The practice therefore 
of saying Apostolic may rather be 
derived from the accent in Johnson's 
Dictionary, than be considered as 
Johnson’s warrant for so placing 
it. Indeed Johnson has made only 
two quotations, containing the word 
Apostolic, one of which being prose 
decides nothing as to accent, and 
the other, which is in verse, decides 
against him. He quotes from Dry- 
den the two following lines:— 

Or where did I at sure tradition strike, 
Provided still it were Apostolic? 

You see, therefore, that Dryden, 
who is no mean authority, pro¬ 
nounced Apostolic. And, as his 
authority is the only one, which 
Johnson has given, in respect to 
pronunciation, I leave you to de- 
termhie, whether Johnson had usage 
in his favour, or whether in marking 
the accent he was guided solely by 
the Greek word ’AworoJuitor. Bilt 
on the latter supposition you cannot 
appeal to him, when the question is 
at issue, whether our prouuncia- 
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tion of *A^ror^^•^t<l 5 shall^ determine 
our pronunciation of Apostolic or 
not. 

When tlie disputants had got thus 
far, I concluded that the contrtv- 
versy could never be brought to a 
decision. And Mr. B. himself, who 
had strenuously contended for Apos¬ 
tolic exclusively, admitted that it 
was optional, whether we should lay 
the accent on the penultima, or on 
the antepenultima. In this state of 
t uncertainty I was preparing to take 
my departure, when Mr. A. resumed 
the conversation, in the following 
manner. If, said he, I should 
allow', that the pronunciation is op. 
tional, when the word Apostolic is 
used by itself, 1 could on no account 
admit of such an o|)tion, when it is 
used in cnmpaiiy with the word 
Catholic. There is such a thing, 
said Mr. A., as consistency, which 
no good reader will disregard. And 
consi.stency requires, that when the 
two words. Catholic and Apostolic, 
are placed together, we should pro¬ 
nounce them both according to the 
same rule. As you have already in¬ 
formed me, that Apostolic comes 
Ironi Airof-o^ntof,' 1 must ob¬ 


serve in my turn, that Catholic 
comes from KaSokutof. If, there- 
jfore, 'AvoroMKtf necessarily pro¬ 
duces Aposl61ic, KadoXixa; must in 
the same place necessarily produce 
Catliblic. Unless, therefore, we 
arc grossly inconsistent, we must 
either say^ Catholic and Ap6stolic, 
or Catholic and Aposl61ic. Whe¬ 
ther for the sake of Apostolic, (con¬ 
tinued Mr. A.) you will go so far as 
to depart from the universal custom 
of pronouncing Catholic, whether 
you will in future speak of the 
koman Catholics, and talk of Ca¬ 
tholic emancipation, is a question 
which you will determine for your¬ 
self. But, unless you are prepared 
to go this extraordinary length, you 
must renounce the pronunciation of 
Apostolic in the same breath with 
Catholic. 

Here Mr. B. was silent. And, as 
Mr. A. himself left us in a dilemma, 
between Ciitholic and Apostolic, or 
Catholic and Apostolic, 1 request 
you Mr. Editor, to determine, which 
side of the dilemma should be taken. 

1 am, yours, &c. 

Anglicanus. 

March 18, 1823. 


We give the following, from a re¬ 
cent publication, entitled, " Relicts 
of Literature, by Stephen Collet, 
M.A.” 

COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S 
EPITAPH. 

The well known epitaph of the 
celebrated Countess of Pembroke, 
the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, has 
been generally ascribed to Ben Jon- 
son. The first stanza is printed in 


Jonson’s Poems: but it is found in 
the MS. volume of Poems, by Wil¬ 
liam Browne, the author of “ Bri¬ 
tannia's Pastorals,” preserved in the 
Lansdown collection, British Mu¬ 
seum, No. 777 ; and on this evi¬ 
dence, may be fairly appropriated 
to him, particularly as it is known 
that he was a great favourite with 
William, Earl of Pembroke, son of 
the Countess. 


On the Countess Dowager of Pemh oke. 

“ Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse; 

.Sidney’s sister ! Pembroke's mother! 
Death, ere thou hast slain another, 
Fair and team’d, and good as she. 
Time sliall throw a dart at thee! 
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Life of Cuthbert Tunstall, 

« Marble piles let no man raise 
To her name for after days; 

Some kind woman, born as she, 
Reading this, like Niobe, 

Shall tnm marble, and become 
Both her mourner and her tomb." 


To Ihe Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

As you gave us in your last Number 
some valuableandinteresting extracts 
from a reprintetl Sermon of Ciith- 
bert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
the following short account of its 
Author, taken from the old English 
quarto, and latin folio edition of 
Godwin’s Catalogue of English 
Bishops, may not be unacceptable 
to your readers. 

1 am, <Src. 

1530.—Hen. VIII. 22. 

In tlie see of Diiiham a notable man 
succeeded to Cardinal Wolsey, and one no 
lesse famous for his vertiies, than the other 
for his fortune, Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop 
of London. Hec was borne at Hatchford, 
in Richniondshire, and was the illegitimate 
son of one Tunstall, a gentleman of a very 
ancient house. Hewasaveryrarcand admi¬ 
rable man, in whom, I think, no man will 
blame or reprehend any thing but liis reli¬ 
gion. (In quo, nisi quod Pontificim reli¬ 
gion! fuerit addictor, nemo baud temere 
qiiisqnam qiiicquam opinor repreliende- 
ret. Ed. fol.) There was scarce any kind 
of good learning in which lie was not ex¬ 
cellent. A very good Grecian, well seenc 
in the Hebrew tong, a very excellent rhe¬ 
torician, a passing skilful mathematician, 
(famous especially for arithmetike, where¬ 
of hec writ a worke much esteemed) a 
great lawyer (in that faculty hee proceed¬ 
ed doctor) and a profound divine, as di¬ 
vers his workes yet extant doe very well 
testifie. But his greatest commendation 
of all is, that which I finde given him out 
of Sir Thomas More, that, as there was 
no man more adorned with knowledge and 
good (literature, no man more severe and 
of greater integrity for his life and man¬ 
ners, so there was no man a more, sweet 
and pleasant companion, with whom a 
man would rather choose to converse. 
-(Tuagtallo ut nemo est omnibus bonis li- 


toris instrncHor, nemo in vit& monlutque 
sewrior ; itii nemo est usqnam in convic- 
tu jucundior.) 

In regard of these manifoide good 
parts, tlie Archtmhop of Canterbury, Wil¬ 
liam Warham, not oneiy made him vicar- 
gencrall, but also commended him so ef¬ 
fectually unto the king, as he thought 
good to employ him in many ambassages of 
great waiglit, and divers temporall offices 
of no lesse trust. He was first Master of 
the Rnlles; then, (as I find recorded) 
Keeper of the Privy Seale, made Bishop 
of London the yeare l.'ial, and translated 
to Onrliain March 25, ISSO." 

Being yet at London, he bestowed much 
money in furnishing a certain library in 
Cambridge (iibi* fernnt edueatnm) with 
good books, both written and printed. 
Hee bniit from the ground a most beau¬ 
tiful porch or gatehouse (with a chapel an- 
nexd thereunto) of faire stone, in the cas¬ 
tle of Durham, and added to the said cas¬ 
tle certaine gates with iron bars, and port¬ 
cullises. He brought water thither with a 
conduit, wliereas betbretime it was served 
with well water. He made the gatchonse at 
Alnewike, and bniit the Toleboolh in 
the market of Durham, all of stone, witli 
divers edifices nearc the hinder part of the 
said Tolboothe, which he gave also to tJie 
city of Durham. Lastly, he repaired with 
great ehaigc Norliam Tower, and the third 
part of Tinebridge. 

Having continued in this see tlie space 
of one and twenty yearcs with great lio-- 
nonr, Dec. 20, 1551, he was commit¬ 
ted onto the Tower of London (religionis 
rausk, et tanqiiam laesac majestatis reus, 
ed quod aliornm conjiirationein sibi cog- 
nitam non revelavit) and remained pri¬ 
soner there ail the rest of the raigne of 
king Edward, via. nineteene months. In 
which time, amongst many other horrible 
sacrilcdges (whereunto the nonage of the 
king gave opportunity) tneanes were found 
that the bishopricke v^f Darhani should be 
dissolved by act of parliament. Tliis mor- 
sell was ready disbeid, and in certaine hope 
already swallowed, when it pleased Oc'I 
to punish the devouring covetousness of , 


* Anise Regis Socius. Ed. Fol. 
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those times, by taking away that admira¬ 
ble yonug prince King Edward. Qneene 
Mary that succeeded, tooke this bit from 
the trencher* of those ravening Atheistes, 
and by like authority, the first yeare of 
her raigne, restored it unto the former es¬ 
tate, and the oide bishop both to his li¬ 
berty and the possession of the same. 
Quecne Mary dying, for bis contumacy and 
disobedience unto the Qneene Elizabeth 
now deceased (cum jiiramentum de pri- 
inatu regio,*(quod non solum susceperat 
ipse sub Henrico Octavo, sed suscipien- 
^um acriter contenderat scripts ad Car- 
dinalem Poitiro ek dc re epistolk bene pro- 
lixk,) suscipere jam recusaret) he was 
justly deprived of his bishopric, in the 
month of July ld59. He was then com¬ 
mitted unto the custody of Parker, after¬ 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, who en¬ 
tertained him most kindly, and seemed 
very glad of bis company. But he enjoyed 
it a very little while, for within fower 
monthes after •bis deprivation, viz. Nov. 
18 following, being eighty-five ycares of age, 
bee departed this life at Lambith, where 
be was first consecrated almost forty years 
before. His body was buried in the chancell 
of the parish church there, and covered 
with a fiiire marble stone, upon which is 
engraven this epitaph, written by Doctor 
Haddon: 

Anglia Cnthbertum Tunstallum moesta 
requirit. 

Ciijus snmpia domi laus erat, atque 
foris. 

Khetur, Arithmeticus, Juris Consultus, et 
iEqui, 

Legatusque fuit, denique Przsul erat. 
Auiioriun satur. et niagnorum pleoiis bo- 
norum, 

Veriitur in ciuercs Aureus iste Seuex. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

1 OBSERVE iu your last number an 
extract from a work entitled “A 
Tour through the Southern Provin- 
ces of India, &c.” relating the dis¬ 
covery of a remarkable error irr an 
Edition of the Ardbic Bible lately 
circulated among tbe inhabitants of 
Eoptand Syria. 

■rAs this account seems calculated 
"to produce an impression unfavor¬ 


able to the character of our Reli¬ 
gious Societies in England, from 
tvhom a careful investigation into 
the merits of the Versions or Edi¬ 
tions of the Scriptures circulated by 
them may justly be expected, you 
will permit me 1 trust, to offer a few 
words iu e.tplanation on the subject. 

The Edition of the Arabic Bible 

in which the error referred to 
winds for Spirit) occurs, is that 

printed at Newcastle in 1811, under 
the patronage of the Venerable and 
excellent Bishop of Durham, It is a 
reprint of the text of Walton’s 
Polyglott. Wiiat motives may have 
induced tlie selection of that text I 
cannot say, but it appears probable 
that the comparatively imperfect in¬ 
formation which our countrymen 
then possessed respecting the state 
of the Eastern Christians, their opi¬ 
nions and habits, their necessities, 
and the means of supplying them, 
must be assigned as one principal 
reason for a choice which was cer> 
tainly unfortunate. The case above 
mentioned is not a solitary instance 
of mistake; the whole Pentateuch 
is replete with errors of various 
magnitude and importance, and the 
other books are by no means free 
from them. The Edition however, 
having been completed under so 
high a sanction, and by the labors 
of men, the purity of whose motives 
was unimpeachable, and the sound¬ 
ness of whose judgment, so far as 
it had facts to work upon, was de¬ 
servedly respected, the directors of 
our great religious institutions felt 
no hesitation in supplying them¬ 
selves from this source with the 
Arabic Scriptures. And thus the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, (at the suggestion of 
the above-mentioned Prelate, £d.) 
and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, obtained and circulated * 


* About copies only were ever 
circulated by the former Society. Eu. 
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numerous copier of this Version, 
and at length the whole of the 
copies remaining in hand, werc^ 
transferred to tlic latter Institution, 
by the truly liberal prelate and 
his coadjutors. So far all seemed 
to be well: but time soon brought 
to light the mistake thav had been 
committed. The reports of Mission¬ 
aries and of travellers, religious, 
scientific, and literary, gave proof 
that thb Version was neither faith¬ 
ful to its original, nor acceptable 
to the people for whose use it was 
destined ; and to former testimonies 
of this kind, that under considera. 
lion has now been added. These 
representations have produced the 
efi'ects which might have been de¬ 
sired from them. Inquiries were 
instituted into the subject, and it 
appearing that the Edition of the 
Arabic Bible printed at Rome by 
the Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, though not free from ble¬ 
mishes, was yet incomparably more 
faithful than the Polyglott Text; 
and moreover, that it was the only 
Edition which the Christians of 
Syria and Egypt would receive or 
acknowledge ; steps were taken 
without delay by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, for execu¬ 
ting a reprint of it. This work is 
now completed: the New Testament 
has already been put into circula¬ 
tion, and the most gratifying testi¬ 
monies are received of its acceptance 
among the Eastern Christians. 

Thus Sir, I trust the evil com¬ 
plained of has been, to a great 
extent at least, remedied. 

I am. Sir, 

Respecitfully Yours, 

Cantabrigiensis. 
March 19, 1923. 


Go shew thyself to the Priest: Safe 
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Understandfirst, and then rebuke, 
London: Printed far Robert Cla. 

vel, at the Peacock in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 1679. 

“ The occasion of tliis Paper was a Dis¬ 
course upon tlie cleansing of the Leper, 
(Matt. viii. 1—i.) and particularly that 
head of Application which was managed as 
followetli: Vfc do stedfastly believe that 
every man must give an account of himself to 
Clod;and is it not then, at least adviseable, 
that heshonld shew himself unto the Priest; 
that he may be the better prepared for 
that account? I know the law of Moses does 
not bind us, in its Authority; but yet, it 
may direct us, by a parity of reason. As 
that Law was a dispensation by the hand 
of Moses, so it was peculiar to the Jewish 
Nation. But as the Moral part of that 
Law (being the Law of Nature, in Pi inf, 
and set forth for better information) is of 
perpetual use and obligation ; so the Cere- 
mouial part, having a sliaJow of good 
things to come, does invite us earnestly to 
look after the substance, wherein we may 
possibly be concerned. 

“ The Apostle tells us, that under the 
letter of a Carnal Ordinance, many times, 
there lies hid a Spiritual signification. 
And this veiy Loprosie of the body did 
represent another, much more malignant, 
noisoni, and pernicious, the Leprosie of 
Sin, that overspreads and defies the soul. 
Now, was there a Ministry of divine insti¬ 
tution to take Ckignizance of that, to in¬ 
spect the person so infected, and to give 
judgment of his condition ? And is there 
no provision made in ttiis case of spiritual 
Leprosie? Was God more careful then 
of bis peoples bodies, than he is now of 
their souls? No certainly^ Christ came a 
Physician for the soul, and applied himself 
to sinners, and their Ghostly maladies. 
The whale have m need of the Physician, 
but the sick ; I came not to call the righ¬ 
teous, but sinners to repentance *. Christ 
is a Priest for ever; and though for that 
reason he can have no successor: Yet, 
because, in the execution of that Office, he 
sits now in heaven, he was pleased to ap¬ 
point his substitutes to administer here in 
his Church on earth. As my FtU/ter hath 
sent me, even so send I you ; And he 
that^receivelh you, reeeivethme; and he i 
thathearethyau,heqfethme-\. And unless 
we value our health more than our aalva- , 
tion, we will, no donbt, be as forward to I 
shew ourselves unto the Priest, upon^a ^ 

* Matt. 9. If. Mark 2, 17. Luke 5.31. ] 

f MattiX, 40, John XX. 21, Luke 10.16. I 
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Spiritual, those Jews were, upon their 
Carnal account. And this is especially 
requisite in three Cases, 

“ (1.) To inform o«r Judgment, 

“ (2.) To assnre our Conscience. And 
“ (a.) To credit our Communion. * 

“ Conference with tlie Priest is requisite; 

1. To inform the Judgment. Many times, 
doubtful cases do arise, and the difficulties 
which do occur, in the conduct of a Ciiris- 
tians life, are not few, nor to be neglected. 

And what Oracle can we so prudently ap¬ 
peal unto, as that Sacred faculty, whose 
skill and learning is design’d on purpose to 
»minister to such as stand in need of their 
instruction and conduct ? For the Priests 
lips should heep knowledge, and they 
should Seek the Law at his mouth: for he 
is the Messenger of the Lord of Hosts*. 

If it were so in those days, ninch more 
under the dispensation of the Gospel, 
wherein the Veil is taken from the face of 
the Priest; and his Ministration does so 
far exceed in glory, (2 Cor. 3. 9. & l3.) 

“ t. Conference with the Priest is very 
requisite to assure the Conscience. A 
little guilt does afflict and trouble a ten¬ 
der Conscience; and a scruple, many times 
(where really there is no such guilt at all, 
as is imagined) may much disquiet it. 
Now, to have assurance from a better judg¬ 
ment tlian my own; or (if not abetter) 
from a judgment, cloathed with a Sacred 
Office and Authority; to have my doubts 
cleared by the discourses of a prudent 
pious person, and my jealoiisie of guilt 
tak»?h off by a solemn absolution; this, 
one would think, should bring in a consi¬ 
derable satisfaction. He that duly weighs 
the circumstances, with which the power 
of tlie Keys was delivered by onr Saviour, 
cannot but be convinced, that tiiere is 
more solid comfort in tliat Ministry tlian is 
ordinarily imagined. You may read atten¬ 
tively the bequest, John 20. sO, 21,32,23. 

"■ “ 3. It is requisite to shew our selves to 
' the Priest, to credit our Communion. The 
' Apostle has laid down this Canon; If 
I any man that is called a Brother (a Chris- 
J tian by Profession) be a fornicator, or 
I covetous, or trt» Idolator, or a railer, or a 
I di'unkard, or an extortioner t, I would not 
have you give so much scandal to the 
Church, or ao much countenance to such 
a person, as (out of design or choice) to 
eat with him A uian known to be*of a 
loosfe Conversation iiffiiiiy single, or more 
instances of wickedness tiiough he has 
not been delated to hi* Siiperiours, nor 
presented, or accused before any Court of 

* « MUl. S. 7," t I Cor. S. 11. 
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Judicature, yet being Qpnscioiis to himself 
of scandal given to the Church whereof be 
^ a Memlier, it will very well bUcome 
nim, as an bumble, as an ingenuous, as a 
penitent and serious person, to shew him¬ 
self to the Pi iest, as well to obtain his ad¬ 
vice and prayers, as his approbation and 
encouragement, and for tlie satisfaction of 
those with whom he does communicate. 

He that denic.s the usefulness of such ad¬ 
dresses upon this threefold account, doth 
evacuate the u.se of the Ministry almost, 
to all intents and purposes. 

“ If he denies the first, to what purpose 
are our Catcchi»ings, and our SerinoDS, 
unless he makes it his business to frequent 
them, not to inform liis judgment, but to 
censure the discourse, and traduce the 
Preacher? If lie denies the second, what 
becomes of the benefit of Absolution, of 
good directions and advice, with all Ghost¬ 
ly comfort, administred, towards the peace 
of afflicted CoDsciencesi ? If lie denies the 
third, he takes away one of the best expe¬ 
dients to prevent the scandal of an indis¬ 
criminate and free admission to tlie Lords 
Slipper. 

" But not to reflect upon the Sentiments 
or Censures of rash men (whose passions 
are governed by their interest, and their 
judgments by their passions,) let us learn, 
what were the sober thoughts of such as 
were most zealous of a prudent and pious 
Reformation. We will begin with Her- 
mannus Archbishop of Colen,ia his worthy 
attempt to tliat effect. Where, he saith, 

‘ That private Confession and Absolution 
* are to be retained in the Clmrches; not 
‘ that there is any necessity of the parti- 
‘ cular enumeration of sins: But because, 
‘(tliat Catechising) that Instruction and 
‘ Consolation, winch does accompany this 
‘ wholsom practice, is very profitable, and, 

‘ to many, very necessary; that they may 
‘ testifie their hearty sorrow for their sins 
‘ past, and their firm purpose of amend- 
‘ ment for tlie future; and that they may 
‘ not be left in the dark, and doubtful of 
‘ their pardon and forgiveness.*’ Next 
we will observe the Confession, 

tendred with all humility (in tlie year 
1530.) to the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth, from which tlie very Name and Title 
of Protestants vtea derived, their address 
ending with these words, De quo hicetiam 
solenviter ^ public^ Protestamur, lo 
tliat Confession they do highly extol ‘ the 
‘ power of the Keys, and the benefit of 
‘ private Absolution ; that it does declare 


* « Bonnee 1646. Osp. de ComertioM 
a peccatiif Bi. fbl. $.* 
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* and apply the Gospel to terrified Con- 
< sciences: And tiiis application it makes, 
‘ not.only to all in general, but to every 

* single person in particular, as our SaV4- 
‘ our Christ ailirms. Thou hast gain'd thy 
'* Brother' That ‘ this Absolution is 
‘ therefore to be retained in the Church; 

* and that the voice of the Gospel in this 

* Ministry is to be believed as a voice from 
‘ Heaven. And seeing Cohfesssion does 
‘ make way for the benefit of this Absoin- 
‘ tion, and forasmuch as the Rite and Cns- 
‘ tom thereof does preserve, in the people, 
‘ the understanding of power of the Keys, 
‘ and of the Remission of sins; and besides, 

* seeing that Conference, there had, is of 
‘ great advantage for mens instruction and 

* warning; Therefore’ say they, ‘ we do 

* diligently retain the use of Confession in 

* oiir Churches; yet teaching them withal, 

* that the particular enumeration of sins is 
‘ not necessary of divine right, nor as mens 

* Consciences to be burdened witli it,’ &c. 
To this Confession subscribed, John Duke 
of Saxony Elector, George Marq. Bran- 
(tenburgh, Ernest Duke of LuncKhurgh, 
Philip Lantgrave of Hess, John Fre¬ 
derick Duke of Saxony, Francis Duke of 
Lunehergh, Woffangus Prince of Anhalt, 
the Senate and Magistrates of Nuren- 
borgh, the Senate of Kentlingen. 

1 n the Confession of Saxony offered to 
the Council of Trent, 15ol, they declared 
thus, ‘ Concerning private Confession to 
‘ be made to the Pastors, we do affirm 
^ that the custom of private Absolution is 

* to be retained in the Church: And we do 
‘ constantly retain it fur many weighty 
‘ causes; though we teach also, that a par* 

‘ ticiilar recital of all sins, is neither of 
‘ divine command, or possible ; but apt to 
' make faith the more feeble, and pious 

* minds the more doubtful.’ 

‘ In the Confession of Wittenbergh * 
(of 1 .'j 62,) they declare, ‘ Though they do 

* not think the enumeration of their sins 
‘ before a Priest, of necessity to Salvation, 

* nor of any merit toward the remission of 

* sins: Yet they take care, as far as may 
‘ be, that Confession of sins in general 

* may be retained in their Churches for two 
‘ reasons; The first, tliat the more igno- 
‘ rant sort of people may, by that way of 

* Conference, be tlie better admonished 

* ai^d instructed in all things necessary: 

* The other, Tliat npon this occasion, the 

* Gospel of Christ, touching the remission 
‘ of sins, may be particularly applied, and 

* the assurance of Absolution be cither 

* a^pr^ended, or confirmed.' 

* ** The Translator into English refers 
it to Ausjnirge, ut infra 158(i. 


“ In the Confession of Boht nda f they 
declare, ‘ That though they do not injoyn, 

* nor require a particular enumeration of 
‘ sins, yet they leach tliat Penitents should 
‘ have recourse to the Priest, (whom the 

♦‘English Translation J calls, the ‘ Physician 
‘ of their souls’) to confess tlieir sms to 
‘ God before him, and (as that Translator 
‘ wordeth it) to declare their gnef, trou- 
‘ hie, and remorse; to take advice and 
‘ counsel, how they may avoid sin for the 
‘future, and to seek for aijsoliition and 
‘pardon by this Ministry of the Keys, 
‘ whicli is Christs Institution. They teach 
‘ men also to magnific this Absolution 
‘ and undoubtedly to believe what tius 
‘ power of the Keys promisetli, seeing it is 
‘ tlie voice of Christ himself, and exprest 

* by his command, Receive ye the Holy 
‘ Ghost ; Whose, sins ye remit, they are 
‘ remitted, &c.ll and tliey would have thein 
‘ know that by this power and Ministry ot 
‘ the Keys, and the authoiity of Christs 
‘ Word, all their sins are pardoned.’ To 

leave Foreiners, ' 

“ Let us sec wliat the Advice and Prac¬ 
tice of the Church of England is: (1.) 
Slie is very positive in Order, Rules, 
and Canons, that all Persons should shew 
themselves unto the Priest, to he Cate¬ 
chized, and to hear Sermons, for the Inioi- 
mation of llieir Judgments. But (2) as to 
Slid! as find themselves disquieted in mind 
and conscience, it is rather a matter of 
advice than of command; for thus she 
does invite and persuade them to apply 
themselves for their own benefit. . 

“ ‘ And because it is requisite, that no 
‘ man should come to the holy Communion, 
‘ but witli a full trust in God’s mercy, and 
‘ with a quiet Conscience; therefore if 
‘ tlierc be any of yon who cannot quiet ins 
‘ own Conscience, but requireth further 
‘ comfort or counsel; let liiin come to me, 

‘ or to some other discreet and learned 
‘ Minister of Gods Word, and open his 
‘ grief, that by the Ministry of Gods holy 
‘ Word, he may receive the benefit of 

* Absolution, together with Ghostly conn- 
‘ sei and advice, to the quieting of his 
‘ Conscience, and avoiding of all scruple 
‘ and doubtfulness §.' Nor is the Church of 
England less lender or cautions in her ad¬ 
vice and order at the Visitation of the 
Sick ; for the RvArick before the Absolu- 
tios. nins thus: ‘ Here shall tlie sick per- 
‘ son be moved tovmake a special confes- 


t“ 1535.” 

j “ Edit, by Tho. Thamas at Cam¬ 
bridge, 1586." ^ V 

§ “The fitat Exhortation before thl 
Communion." |) “ John 2." 
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* fession of hif sins, tf lie feels hit Con- 
‘ eeience troubled with any weighty mat- 
‘ ter. After which Confession the Priest 
‘ shall absolve him (if he humbly and 

* heartily desire it,') 

“ I confess, that in the third case, that 
of Scandal, her Rules and Canons arc 
more strict; and it would be much tor the 
honour of God, and of our Profession, if 
the iniquity and looseness of tiiese times 
would allow us to be no less strict in the 
observation'and practice of them. The 
Rubrick is this, ‘ If any one that oilers to 

* come to the holy Communion be an open 
"■ and a notorious evil liver, or have done 
‘ wrong to his Neighbour, so that the 

* Congregation be thereby offended; the 
‘ Curate having knowledge thereof, shall 
‘ advertise him, in no wise to presume to 
' come to the Lord’s Table, till he has 
‘ 0 |>eiily declared his repentance, and 

* given satisfaction to the offended Congre- 

* galion, and the party whom he hath 
‘ wronged. Tlje like order the Curate is to 
‘ take with such as live in habitual iiatred 

* and malice Tliese are the terms and 
ends, for and upon which the Church of 
Enf> land sends her Members fur their ad> 
vantage and remedy to the Priests Office. 
And whether the Presbyterian Party be 
more modest and gentle in their Kcqiiiries 
we shall now consider. 

Not to look so far back as their 
Dirertory, and their Humble Advice to 
the Parliament, in tlieir Grand Debate 
by the Kings Cuniniissioti t, amongst their 
Exceptions against some passages in the 
JLiturgie, they desire the Ministers power 
both to admit and keep from the Lords 
Table, may be in these words, ‘ The Mkiis- 
‘ ter shall admit none to the Lords Supper, 
' till they have made a credible profession 
’ of their Faith, and promised obedience 

* to the Will of God, and that all possible 

* diligence be. used, ns is for the instruction 
‘ and reformation of scandalous offenders, 
‘ whom the Minister shall not stiller to 

* partake of the Lords Table, until they 
‘ have openly declared themselves to have 

* truly repented and amended their former 
‘ naughty lives]:.’ And not satisfied with 
a weeks warning for the Sacrament, they 
expostulate thus, ‘ Is there leisure of self- 

* examination, and restitution, and satis- 
‘ faction, and going to the Minister for 
' counsel to quiet his Conscience?’ In Hieir 
Reformation of t\ie*Liturgie they say 
thus, ‘ They only are to be invited to the 


y * See the Rubrick before the second 
Service.” 

t “ I^agc 14. & lo,” t “ Page 124." 


* Lords Table, and to come, that I inly 
‘ repent, and believe, altd uiifeignedly con- 
‘ sent to the terms of the covenant* 
Then follows an odd Parantbesis though 

* all arc not to be invited thus to believe 
‘ and repent, and so to come’;) ‘ but those 
‘ arc to he admitted, by the Pastors, if 
‘ they come, who, having the use of reason 
‘ to underst.a^d wliat they do, and examine 
‘ themselves, have made a personal profes- 
‘ sion of Faith, Repentance, and Obe- 
‘ diencc.’ And treating of Catechizing, 
and the approbation of those that arc to 
be admitted to the I.K>rds Suppei, they 
give this order; ‘ Let the Minister either 
‘ go to their houses, or rather appoint the 
‘ persons (of several Families) in their 
‘ courses, to come to him for personal in- 
‘ striictioiis, where he may confer with 
' those, who are unmeet to be Catechized 
' piiblickly, «>r unwilling to submit to it, 

* and there let him acquaint them with the 
‘substance of Cliristian^fai til and duty!'. 
And they add this caution, ‘ But let him 
‘ not in publick or private meddle with 
‘ impertinencies, nor sift people to know 
‘ things unfit, or unnecessary to be dis- 
‘ closed.’ And a little after their order is 
very strict and positive, in these and many 
other words. ‘ Let none be admitted by 
‘ the Minister to the Sacrament of the. 

* Lords Supper, till, being instructed in 
‘ the Christian Religion, they do openly 
‘ make a credible profession of their own 
‘ faith, and promise to be obedient to the 
‘ Will of God And they add, * A pro- 
‘ fession is credible when it is made iindei- 
‘ standingly, seriously, voluntarily, dch- 
‘ berately, and not nnllifiefi by roiitradic- 
‘ lion ill Word or Deed.’ And a little after, 

‘ It is not private persons only, hut iii« 

‘ Pastors of the Church, that niustappiovd 
‘ of this Profession. Therefore before any 
‘ arc admitted to the Lords Supper, they 
‘ shall give a good account of their Know- 
' ledge, Faith, and Christian Conversation 

* conformable thereunto, unto the Pastors 
‘ of their respective Congregations, or else 
‘ shall produce a certificate, that they have 
‘ been approved or admitted to the Lords 
‘ .Supper ill another Congregation, of which 
‘ they were Members, and that by an 

* allowed Minister, upon such approved 
‘ profession as atbresaid.' And they close 
their charge with tliese words, ‘ Let no 
‘ Minister be inforced to admit any him- 
‘ self to the Lords Supper, who liatb been 
‘ clauciilarly and irregularly approved. 
‘ Those that after this Approbation prove 


* “ Page 48. f.” 
t « Page 66. ” 
ir2 
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* scandalous offenders, shall not; by tlie 
‘ Minister be suffered to partake of tbe 

* Lords Table, until they have openly deo 

* dared themselves to have truly repented • 

* and amended their former naughty lives.* 
Thus much for the Presbyterian Brethren. 

We see then, that this Lesson Go shew 
thyself to the Priest, is a Doctrine, which 
all Parties find themselves more or less 


tinned, with the Requiries of thd’Presfiy- 
terian Brethren, so strictly insisted on 
since bis Majesties happy Kestauration; 
and partienlarly I shall produce Mr. 
Richard Baxter (never taken for a friend 
tc Popery) to be my Compurgator. In 
his Nosegay * presented to Mr. Joseph 
Caryl, this is his positive and avowed DoC' 
trine, * Let me be bold to tell iny Bre* 


concerned in. The Church of Rome im¬ 
poses it with a very strict Severity, to the 
overcharging and ensnaring of tender Con¬ 
sciences: and makes use of it to very wick¬ 
ed ends and purposes; to fish out mens 
tempers and inclinations; that as occasion 
serves, they may imploy them to destroy 
Princes, and subvert States and Kingdoms. 
Examples whereof we have in William 
Parry, and Edward Squire in the time of 
Queen Elezabeth- The Presbyterians 
exact the same duty with no loss zeal (I 
hope to no ill intent) but with an impe¬ 
rious rigour. 

The Church of England does advise and 
order the practice of it, to these effects, 
f. c. To prevent Scandal, to promote Re¬ 
pentance, to advance Instruction, and to 
administer both caution and comfort to 
the Penitent; or (to use the words of our 
most excellent Litany,) To strengthen such 
as do stand, to comfort and help the weak- 
hearted, to raise up them that fall, and 
finally to beat down Sataji under our feet. 

And to make it (like the yoakof a meek 
and gracious Master) the more practicable, 
light, and easie, she puts it on with as 
much moderation, gentleness, and lenity 
as is imaginable. Whether the Discourse 
above recited be not of this temper, and 
calculated for the very same Meridian, I 
leave the judicious Reader to determine. 

•Some men perhaps may think it savours 
as much of the Presbyterian, as others do 
of the Popish Doctrine; yet really it is 
neither the one nor tbe other: But the 
genuine Doctrine of the Church of Eig- 
tand, according to Antiquity, and the best 
Reformed. 

Nevertheless it hath been suggested that 
the said Doctrine was Popery, or wheel’d 
apace towards it. This suggestion I shall 
not impute to design or want of Ctiarity : 
But to a mistaken zeal, or Godly jealoosie, 
awukened in the Iiisinuaots, by tbe ini- 
qnilie^aod hloudy practices of tbe Popish 
Pjfjrtj^ And to clear the Innocency Of my 
ov(p®octrinc, I sliall only appeal to the 
Frilmtants of Porein Church^, foremep- 


* thren of the Ministry, that though I 
‘ deny them to have Credit or Authority 
‘ against the known Word of G^d, yet so 
‘ great is their Oer/ft and Auihortty, even 
‘ as Teachers and Guides of the Church, 
‘ in causes agreeable to the Word, and in 
causes to tlie People doiihtfiil and nn- 
knuwn, and in causes left by the Word 
‘ to their determination, (the Word deter- 
' mining them but generally) that I think 
the Ignorance of this Truth hath been the 
‘ main Cause of our sad Conjusions and 
‘ Schisms in Englatiil, and that the Minis- 
‘ ters have been guilty of it, partly by an 
‘ over-modest concealing their Authority, 

‘ and partly by an indiscreet opposition to 
‘ the Papists Error of the Authority of the 

* Church; And 1 think till we have better 
‘ taught, even our Godly people, what 
‘ credit and obedience is due to tlieir 
‘ Teachers and Spiritual Guides, the 

* Churches of England sliall never have 
peace, or any good or Established Order. 

* 1 say again, we are broken for want of 
' the knowledge of this truth; and till this 
‘ be known, we shall never be well bound 
‘ up and healed.’ 

The Reader will please to take notice, 
that this is so far from Popish Tyranny, 
that it is ouj Presbyterian Moderation, 
and Mr. Baxters own Sober Sadness; and 
he thought it a Truth of so great import'- 
ance, that he set a hand in tbe Margin to 
remark it, and point it out to every Rea¬ 
der, as most worthy of his observation. And 
such as would see more of his thoughts in 
this point, he refers them to what he has 
written on it, in his Method for peace of 
Conscience, and in the Second Part of his 
Book of Rest, and in the Preface to that 
Part. 

The Premises well considered, I am apt 
to believe, tlie Judicious Reader will con¬ 
clude, that to adhere stedfaslly to the 
sober and prudent establishment of the 
Church of England, is very sqfe Advice 
for all Sound Protestants, 

.'■■I. . .. . . I, 

• “ Page W.” 
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SACRED POETRY. ' 

THE MAN OF SORROWS. 

{Isaiah liii.) 

Thoo wast oppress’d my Saviour and my God! 

A dreary path thy painful footsteps troo^) 

Tliou wast despis’d of tiiem wliose ranc’rous hate 
Turn’d from the lowly meekness of thy state! 

A man of sorrows tlion, to sufTring born, 

Did’st bear the blow, the. mockery of scorn, 

And, like the patient lamb, to slauglier led. 

To shame and grief didst bend thy sacred head! 

And we esteem’d thee, in thy snif rings still 
Afflicted by thy heavn’Iy Father's will: 

But ’twas to bear our burdens thou didst yield. 

And by thy stripes were our ti'aiisgressions heal'd. 

O King of Glory I did tliy life-blood flow 
To save from ruin and eteriiHl woe ? 

Thou gav’st thy soul, for us an offering made. 

Thy precious blood oiir dcar-bonght ransom paid, 

And for thy sinful creatures thou didst drain 
That bitter cup of agony and pain. 

O, by thy passion’s depth in that dtead houi, 

That saw thee whelm'd by Hell's tremendous pow’i, 

By tlie large sweat-drops falling from thy brow, 

When thy meek head did to its burden bow. 

By the. sharp thoi ns thy bleeding temples woi e. 

And by Itie cross thy dying form that bore, 

Lord, at my pray'rs, tby Spirit's help impart, 

To cleanse tiie faults of a polluted heart! 

Boot from iny bosom each corrupting sin ■, 

Infuse the law of holiness within : 

Teach me to beav’n and happiness the way, 

Thy Gospel how to love, and how t’ obey: 

To God and thee my ransom’d soul to give, 

And, by the power of tliy death, to live. C. I*. 


HYMN OF THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS 

ON THEIK WAY TO DEATH. 

Hallelujah! Lord our God! 

Now our earthly path is trod; 

Past are now our cares and fears, 

And we quit this vale of tears. 

Hallelnjah! King of kings 1 
Now our spirits spread their wings, 

To tUc lyansions of the blest, 

To thine everlasting rest. 

Halleliyalil Lord of Lords! 

Be our last and dying words» 

Gloiy,to onr God above^ 

To our murderers pease audJdve* 

M*yigr<if.AniwcL 
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Sermons preached before a Country 
Congregation. By William Bi¬ 
shop, M.A, Rector o/* Ufton 
Nervet, Berks, and late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford.^ 12tno. 
180 pp. Riviiigtons. 1823. 

These Sermons are strictly what 
their title would lead us to expect, 
village Sermons. They are simple 
without being homely, and brought 
tlown to the comprehension of the 
most ignorant without their sinking 
to the common fault in such cases of 
being low, and too familiar. They are 
short and plain ; abounding in much 
))iou8 and practical exposition of the 
Scriptures, and earnest exhortation ; 
and are consequently peculiarly 
fitted for the use of the poor and 
private families. There is nothing 
enthusiastic in them ; and yet every 
word evidently comes warm from the 
heart of their Author. I’hey speak 
home to everv man’s conscience, 
declare fully the whole Gospel in 
all its distinctive doctrines and pre¬ 
cepts, and convey them in language 
at once warm, affectionate, impres¬ 
sive aud forcible. The subject 
matter may be collected from the 
follow'ing table of contents. 

The disobedience and fail of man, 
Eccles. vii. 27. 29. Redemption of 
mankind by Jesus Christ, Rom. vii. 
24, 25. The aid of the Holy Spirit 
essential to Christian obedience. 
Acts xvi. 14. The three witnesses 
on earth, the spirit, the water, and 
the blood, 1 John v. 8. To bear 
our cross, a necessary part of Chris, 
lian duty, Luke xiv. 27. No com¬ 
pensation for the loss of the soul, 
Mark viii. 36. The inestimable 
valueeof the soul, Mark viii. 37* 
Confession of sin the first step to¬ 
wards amendment of life, 2 Sam. 
xii. 7. Mercy the prevailing feature 
of the Gospel, John viii. 10, 11, 
TTre delay of repentance dangerous, 
Luke xi*. 8. The duly of training 


up children in religious habits, 
Pciiov. xxii. 6. The guilt of swear¬ 
ing, Matt. V. 34. The necessity of 
speaking truth on alt occasions, Gen. 
xxvii. 13. 

It would be tedious to enter into a 
detailed examination of each par¬ 
ticular Sermon ; and our object is 
not so much a review, as a simple 
declaration of our opinion of the 
value of these sermons, aud a wish to 
introduce them to the notice of our 
readers, by the selection of a few 
of their more prominent passages. 

In the first Sermon we meet with 
the following practical reflection on 
the goodness of God, in aliowdng 
man to cat of every tree of the 
garden with only with one exception. 

“We see here the goodness and bounty 
of God towards Adam in permitting him 
to take witliout restraint of all other fruit: 
he might not only satisfy his hunger, but 
please also Lis taste; so little is the Al¬ 
mighty disposed to deny his crcdtiires any 
reasonable indulgence, and so nnirb docs 
be consult for their comfort and enjoy¬ 
ment ! He is not a stern and severe task- 
master, who takes pleasure in ciussing the 
innocent wishes ofhis creatures, and pro¬ 
nounces every gratification sinful. Far, 
far from it! his aim is to render the ways 
of religion ‘ the ways of pleasantness 
and the rules which he lays down arc all 
intended for this very puiposc, if man will 
but listen to him, and follow the guidance 
of God rather than the dictates of his own 
will.” P.2 

The immediate consequences of 
the disobedience of our firs! parents 
are then plainly and forcibly slated 
and thus practically applied. 

“ But the consequence of guilt soon 
overtook them ; and the Devil, who had 
led them into sin, letl them to licar the 
weight of the punishment, rejoicing in the 
mischief which he bad caused. 

“ ‘ They heard ttid" voice of the Ijord 
God walking in the garden in the cool of 
the eveningbut, alas ! they heard it no 
longer with pleasure: tliey feared to meet 
their gracious Master, whose command 
they bad broken, and whose auger therefore 




tliejr jusiiy dreaded. Adam and Eve, we 
are told by Moses, ‘ hid themselves from 
the presence of the Lord God among the 
trees of the garden 

Blit this was a vain attempt to escape 
from the presence of an offended God. 
‘ The Lord God called unto Adam aiul 
said unto him, Where art thou ?' The 
guilty Adam, trembling and confused, yet 
not daring to disobey Ids Maker a second 
time, made this weak excuse, which brought 
with it ati evidence of his guilt; ' I heard 
thy voire in the garden, and I was afraid, 
because I was naked, and I hid myself f.’ 
But he had met his Maker before without 
tear, thongli he was then, as now, naked ; 
the real difference was, he was then inno¬ 
cent, and now guilty. God proceeds to 
draw the confession of his sin from his own 
words: ^ Who told tliee that thou wast 
naked t?’ Thou never madest this dis¬ 
covery before j how hast thou made it 
now? ‘ Hast thou eaten of the tree^ 
whereof I commanded thee that thou 
shouldest nilt eat?’ Mark here, my bre¬ 
thren, the cowardice and selfishness of sin. 
Ttiough Adam loved his wife with the 
fondest affection, and, in his state of in¬ 
nocence, would probably have suffered any 
evil, rather than bring trouble upon her, as 
soon as he fell into sin, he became fearful 
and iinsencrous: he thought only how he 
might deliver himself from the wrath of 
an angry God. * And the man said, The 
woman whom thou givest to be with me, 
she gave me of the tree, and I did eat 
** Behold then the guilty pair standing 
before the Lord of heaven and earth, and 
waiting, in fearful expectation, the sentence 
which tliey well knew, would be pro¬ 
nounced upon them. Behold them in 
this state, and think what must be your 
own condition when you appear at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, not alone as tiiey 
were, but before the eyes of millions. 
'Think how yon will endure the presence 
of your Almighty Judge, if you have to 
reflect that, like Adam and Eve, you have 
broken bis law, and thought scorn of his 
commandments *, and this, not in a single 
instance, (as was the case with them,] but 
through the whole course of your lives!” 
P.5. 

The whole is thus summed up, 
and faithfully applied. 

“ Here then, my brethren, you have the 
history of Adam's fall laid before you, in 
the words of the Holy Spirit, from the 

• GenesU iii. 8. t Ibid. in. 10. 

: Ibid. Hi. 11. § Ibid, iii. 12. 


Bible. Yon see that Adam, with all the 
advantages which he possessed, with a na¬ 
ture as yet unstained by sin, cduld not 
keep his innocence, but fell a prey to the 
arts of the devil. From the time of his 
disobedience he forfeited the protection 
which had hitherto supported him, and 
his descendants in every age have not only 
to struggle with incim.itioiis that invit; 
them to sifi, but have also the same active 
and malicious enemy to resust who pre¬ 
vailed over the first parents of mankind ; 
for, as I have before observed, St. Peter 
describes our adversary the Hevil ‘ as a 
roaring lion, who walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour;’ and warns ns to 
he on our guard, that by watchfulness and 
sobriety, but especially by earnest prayei, 
we may be secured against his power. 

“ As long therefoie as you depend upon 
ifourselves only for guidance and protec¬ 
tion, yon cannot possibly fiiui the path of 
duty, much less can you hope to walk in 
it. As the text declares, ‘ men have 
sought out many inventions:’ we have 
each a way of our own, which is contrary 
to God's will, and we can never please 
him till we make our daily study to 
enquire what the will of God is, and set 
ourselves seriously to do it in the daily 
business of life. God, as I have often 
told you, does not require you to quit your 
present line of life. If it is an honest and 
useful way of earning a maintenance, you 
may regard it as that calling to which lie 
has appointed you. Itis not then a c/i«ng-e 
of employment which he expects, but 
that you shall conduct yourselves in that 
employment, whatever it be, as the ser- 
vaiits of God: that yon shall be honest, 
sober, and diligent; that you shall receive 
every good you enjoy as the gift of God, 
and make the best use of it: not indulging 
‘ in riot and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantoniiess, not in strife and envying;’ 
but that you shall be temperate, sober, and 
chaste, in obedience to the commands of a 
crucified Saviour, which St. Paul expresses 
by this strong language, ‘ put ye oil the 
Lord Jesus Christtake his command¬ 
ments for your daily role of life and con¬ 
duct, and make them by constant use to 
sit as easy upon you as the clothes you 
wear. Instead therefore of looking after 
forbidden indulgencies, which war against 
the soul, and will hinder yon from partak¬ 
ing of the benefits pnrehased by Christ for 
all who obey him and make his will the 
great olyect of their lives, attend faithfully 
to the duties of your calling, for bis sake 



* Rom. iii. 14. 
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whose servants you are, and who died to 
niuke you his. Let^husbands and wives, 
parents tind children, masters and servants, 
relations, fnends, and neighbours, * do i 
justly, love mercy,’ and walk humbly with 
God. Instead of considering onlf/ what 
ye shall cat, and what ye shall driuk, and 
wherewithal ye shall be clothed ; insti'ad 
of looking no farther than this, or ‘ pro¬ 
viding for the flesh to fulfil tlH lust there¬ 
of,’ study how you may ‘ grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge and love of our Lord 
Jesws Christ.’ 

For yoiir encouragement yon have the 
assurance of Jesus Christ himself, that ‘ if 
yon will ask forgiveness of God in humble 
and earnest prayer, he will pardon you, 
for the sake of Ins beloved Son; if you 
will seek flie assistance of the Holy Spirit, 
you shall And it if yon will knock at the 
door of divine mercy, it shall be opened 
unto yon.’ 

“ O taste therefore, and see how gra¬ 
cious the Lord is ! * blessed is every one 
that pnttetli his trust in him, and keepeth 
evermore his commandments.’ ” P. la. 

The second Sermon presents a 
clear and animated statement of 
what our Redeemer has done and 
suffered for us, what he expects 
from us, what he has promised to 
us, and what therefore, if we are 
wise, we shall not neglect by the 
grace of God on our own parts to 
do. 

** At the time when Adam and Eve had 
offended God by eating of the forbidden 
frnit, tlwt gracious Master, in his wrath 
remembering mercy, promised a Deliverer 
in language which, though then imperfectly 
understood, has been made plain to ms by 
the birth of Jesus Christ. 

“ He came into the world, first to teach 
mankind what God requires of them; to 
set before our eyes, in the clearest manner, 
the various duties which belong to ns ; and 
he these duties under two lead¬ 

ing heads j namely, that we should love 
God with all our heart, and mind, and 
soul, ami strength; and that we should 
love our fellow-creatures as ourselves ; 
which love we are to shew by doing to 
other^ what we should wish and expect 
others to do to ns. 

Christ having proved himself to be a 
teacher sent from God, by giving sight to 
making the deaf to licar, the 
to speak, the lame to walk, and by 
dead to life, gave himself up 
death upon the cross, that ^1 
who believe in him, and prove their belief 


by keeping bis commaudnients,' ‘ should 
uot perish, blit have everlasting life.’ 

“ To mdkc known to all mankind that 
be had prevailed over the power of the 
Devil, who had brongtit death into the 
world, by inviting Adam and Eve to 
offend God, Christ rose from the dead the 
third day after be had suffered on the 
cross, and declared that, in the same man¬ 
ner as he had risen, all who were in their 
graves should come forth from the dust of 
the earth. 

“ But then, as the blessings which be 
purchased by his death were intended for 
tliose onlif who serve him faithfully, be 
has also assured us that they rmly who 
have done good shall rise to everlasting 
happiness. All who have lived a careless 
or a sinful life ; who have paid no regard 
to the will of God, nor trad him in their 
tiioiights, will rise indeed from the dust, 
bat not to happiness, not to the joys of 
heaven; they will be cast into hell, there 
to dwell evermore witii the Devil and his 

For at the end of the world Christ will 
come, attended by thousands and ten thou¬ 
sands of angels, to judge ail mankind. 
He ‘ who knoweth the very secrets of the 
heart’ will call us all to a strict account, 
not only for what we have done which we 
ought not to have done, but for what we 
have left undone also which wc ought to 
have done ; and he will sit in judgment uot 
only on onr actions, but on our words, 
and even onr very thoughts. How much 
thercfoie docs it concern us all to gaiwthe 
favour of this great Being, wiiose power 
none can escape, and who has threatened 
to pour out his wrath upon the obstinate 
sinner, while he promises blesaings, without 
number and without end, to those who 
wilt listen to him and seek to please him 
in the daily duties of that state of life unto 
which lie has been pleased to call them I 

From the fourth Sermon we select 
the opening, as containing a very 
practical explanation of 1 John v. 
8, together with the concluding 
part of the Lord’ Supper. 

“ The three that bear witness to JetiM 
Christ upon earth, and seal up the truth 
of his promises to us, are (1) the water 
in baptism, by which we are cleansed 
from the filth of onasins; ($;) the blood 
of Christ, recalled to onr thongiitk at the 
Lord’s Supper by means of the breed and 
wine, which blood was shed to procure 
the pardon of our sins; (3) and the Holy 
Spirit, who teaches os to regard the two 
sacraments of Baptism uid the Lotd’a 
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.Slipper^ aa tlie ipcang appointed by Cliriat 
Iiuna^if to Ueip foryrard our deliverance 
from t|ie guilt and punialiment of sin: now 
these three, the spirit, the water, and the 
blood, agree in and make good one and 
the same truth concerning Jesns Chrilt, 
the onl^- Saviour and Redeemer of man¬ 
kind 

W e sec hete three tilings brought to¬ 
gether, which ought therefore to be con¬ 
sidered, not separatuly and by themselves, 
but as bUotigiug to each other, and as 
only appearing in their proper character 
when united. I mean the aid of the 
Holy Spiiit, Baptisni, and the I^ord’s 
Supper.” I^. 45. 

“ The last tiling mentioned in the text 
is the Sacrament u\ the Lord’s Supper. 

“ You read, that ‘ Jesus Christ, the night 
on which he was betrayed, took bread, and, 
when he liad giv'eu thanks he brake it, and 
gave it to his chosen disciples, (or fol¬ 
lowers,) saying, Tnis is my Body wliicb 
is given for >tfu, (this is intended, in other 
words, to remind you of my Body wbu-h 
will siiortly be oifered for you on tbe 
cross,) do this in remembrance of me. 
Likewise after supper he took the cup, 
and, when he liad given Uiaiiks, he gave 
it to them, saying. Drink ye all of this, 
for this is'iny blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for yon, and for many, fof 
tlie remission (or forgiveness) of sins. Do 
tiiis, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remem¬ 
brance of me f.' 

*‘^Naw would Christ at that solemn hour, 
when he had before his eyes the death 
which he was about to suffer, when he 
had it in his thoughts * to ftiiish tbe work 
whicli his FaUier had given him to do,’ 
would he, at such a time, have dwelt, as 
lie did, on any subject which was not of 
great importance? By saying to his dis¬ 
ciples, * Drink ye allof the cop,* he gives, 
ill fact, the same command to his servants 
in every future age- We declare then, on 
the authority of Christ bimselt^ that it is 
the bounden duty of every Christian to 
partake of the Lord's Supper* To draw 
b^ck fioiu it therefore, is to disobey yonr 
Lord and Master. Doubtless the Lord’s 
Supper will be of no service to those who 
prepare not themselves to receive it by a 
ftrm trnst in Jesus Christ, by sorrow for 
tlieir past sins, joined with a steadfast reso¬ 
lution of amondmenL and by brotficrly 
love towards all mankind} nor will Bap- 


• See D’Oyly’s and Mantis Family Bible 
• on this verse. 

t Matt. xxyi. Mafk adv. ^2, JUike xii. 
19, J Cor, xi. 24. ' 
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tism profit any who^ keep not the pro¬ 
mises and vows made for them at the holy 
, lout. In truth, the death of Christ wil,l he 
of no benefit to those who refbse to do 
his will; it were better for such men, far 
better, that they had never been bom. 
Blit the Sacrament of the Lord’h Sitp|>er 
will be of the greatest service to those who 
examine tlremselves and so prepare to 
‘ eat of that bread and drink iff that cup.* 
Do not mistake so far as to think that it 
is left to oiir choice whether we will par¬ 
take of it or not: Christ calts upon us to 
partake of it: if therefore we refuse his 
invitation, and seek not to acquire that 
frame of mind which is to fit us for re¬ 
ceiving this Sacrament as we ought, we 
set up our own will against the will of onr 
heavenly Master, and prove ourselves dis¬ 
obedient servants. 

“ That we feel the obligation which lies 
iijion us to partake of ttiis Sacrament, we 
shew plainly enough when we eagerly seek 
for it in sickness, as soon as the disease 
threatens our life. We are unwilling to 
go out of the world without having, once 
at least, obeyed tbe dying command 6f a 
crucified Saviour. Why then during the 
season of health, when the fears of death 
have not yet taken hold of us, why 
should wc not in health give Christ this 
proof of our ready and cheerful obedience? 
Do we wait till our spirits are broken by 
old age? But who will promise that we 
shall live to that period? Let os then, in 
die prime of life, approach the holy table 
of our Redeemer, in obedience to his dying 
commaud. 

“ He has a claim upon our obedience, 
because he is appointed by God the Fa¬ 
ttier to be onr King; and of liis kingdom 
there will be no end. He has a claim 
npon our gratitude, because he consented 
to die that we might live. for ever. He 
lias a claim upon our belief and confi¬ 
dence, because he bath spoken the truth, 
and delivered to us the words of eternal 
life. When he commands us therefore to 
* eat of that bread and drink of that cup,’ 
whicli are to remind us of his body nailed 
to the cross, and tlie blood streaming there 
from bis wounds, how can we draw back 
from his loving invitation, and refiise to 
appear before lirai ? 

What would a master aay of tha^aer- 
vaut, who though repeatedly ordered to do 
the same thing. Should as often rhftise to 
doit? Would be not consider this repeated 
i^refnsal as a sufficient reason for dismissing 
him from his service i How, in fact, eoald 
he stand acquitted for continiiiug to em¬ 
ploy one who bad broken, wantonly 
broken, tbe bond of obedience, wtiich be 

2G 
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had taken upon when he entered 

into liis,service t 

“ If yon have hitherto thonght lightly of 
your ingratitude in disobeying so plain 
and positive a command, intended more¬ 
over for your lasting beneht, redect upon 
the subject again. Be not led away by 
the example of others, foi yon are warned 
that yon must not follow a ninUitnde to do 
evil * : and remember, that, though they 
may lead yon astray, you will yourselves 
have to answer for every neglect, as well 
as for every transgression, of duty. 

“ The textjoins together the Holy Spirit, 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. They 
are three witnesses for the truth of the 
Gospel upon earth, and they will either 
speak for or against every Christian at the 
day of jndgnieiiK They are parts of one 
great scheme, and what Christ has bronght 
together we must not attempt to put 
asunder. 

“ It is in vain to say that yon mean no 
affront to Christ, that you have a high 
respect for the Sacrament of llie Lord’.s 
Supper, and that yon draw back because 
you are not prepared to receive it. Why 
then do yon not set about the necessaiy 
preparation ? When Christ calls yon, will 
you tell him that you are not ready ? and, 
though again and again invited, will you 
stilt refuse to come? Tiiis surely is not 
the conduct of a true Christian ; this is 
not the conduct of one who would present 
himself before God ‘ with a bnnibie, 
lowly, penitent, and obedient heart.’ 

“ Shew therefore your reverence of your 
Saviour, your giatitude towards him, your 
love of him, not by words, but by deeds. 
Hold back nothing from him which he 
requires at your hands. Say with Samuel, 

* Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth t.* 
And with David, * In the volume of the 
book it is written of me that I should fulfil 
thy will, O my God; I am content to do 
it, yea, thy law is within my heart P. 
52. 

The fiftli on bearing ottr cross, 
coQlains the following feeling appeal 
to every pious and grateful heart, 
together with a useful application 
of the text to all classes and descrip¬ 
tions of persons. 

“ Ask now yourselves, my brethren, 
whether you would not be encouraged in 
the mid.<»t of difficnlties, if you thonght 
tbatsome dear friend looked on and be- 

*'' ' * Exod. xxiii. 2. 

. f 1 Sam. iii. 10. 

* Psalm xl. 10. 


held with Joy your honest straggles to do 
your duty? Would not bis praise, cheer 
yon, and make yon more desirons than 
ever of holding out, and coming off siic- 
Cfssfui in your endeavours ? And will not 
the thought of being approved by God 
be welcome to ns, if we learn to love him, 
as we ought, to look upon him on all 
occasions, and to take the greatest delight 
in eaining his approbation? When wc 
refieci moreover on his goodness, first in 
creating us, and then in providing for us 
tiie means of pardon and everlasting hap¬ 
piness by the death of Ins Son, what 
powerful reasons have we to love liiiu with 
all our hearts, aud to put our whole trust 
in him ? 

“ Indeed, this only is wanting to make 
all men sincere am! earnest Chiistians j we 
could not be other tlian such if we really 
loved God, for his favnur would then be 
necessary to oiir peace; we could know 
no enjoyment, wliile we had Cause to fear 
that he was di" pleased with ns. 

“ Laying then the foundation of every 
duty in llie command of God, and striving 
after an earnest wish to perf<trm each 
command by learning to love him, let 
ns enquire on each occasion what his 
will is. 

“ The duty demanded of ns in the text is 
to ‘ bear onr cross to bear, that is, any 
hardships which may befal us in the path 
of our duty, With cheerful submission to 
the will of our heavenly Father and his 
Son Jesus Christ. ' *» 

“ Each lias ins cross, which is, in fact, his 
trial; something that calls for patience and 
Siibniissiun, whether it arise from without 
or within; whether, in other words, it 
springs from any circumstances winch be¬ 
long to his particular sitnatioii in life, or 
from his temper, or fi oni the state of his 
health. 

“ They wlio are far advanced in years, 
feel the iiifiriiiities of age; their strength 
now fails them, the activity of former years 
is gone by never to letiirn: they arc subject 
to pain, and those things which formerly 
yielded pleasure have now lost their power 
of pt oducing enjoyment. Their eyes grow 
dim, their ears become dull of hearing, 
their limbs are stiff and feeble, and the 
body bends under its own weight. 

*4 This is the cross which tliose have to 
bear, whose yoara. Iiave increased upon 
them till ' their strength becomes often 
but labour and sorrow.' 

“ Here, as in every other instance, the 
duty is cheerful submission to the will of 
God; they liave had their season of healtlt 
$Bd strength; and as the evening follows 
the uioruiDg, youth must be succeeded by 
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old age.j It would be unreasonable for 
the old to complain of their age, as it 
would be in any one to murmur because 
4be morning or noun did not last for ever, 
but gave way, in turn, to the evening. 

“ But if age lias its trials, it has its com¬ 
forts also. The old have to look back bn 
difficulties overcome, or at least gone by, 
which still await the young. * Man is 
born to trouble as the sparks tly upward 
How many struggles have the aged passed 
through,. which will not return ! How 
many dangers have gone over their heads, 
which the young have yet to undergo 
before they reach old age; and when these 
last have arrived at that period, tlicy will 
still have their trials ! 

“ If tlicir youth has been spent sobeily 
and in the fear of God, can we look on the 
old without regarding tiiein as passungers 
on the ocean, who, after having met witli 
many storms and tempests, see * the haven 
beAire them where they would be.’ ‘ The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, when it is 
ibnnd in theway of righteousness t.’ 

** If, on the other hand, tlieir youth has 
been spent in evil courses, the old ought 
to make the best aincnds iii tlieii power, 
by giving tliciiiselves up, in the evening of 
their days, to the service of Almighty God 
and his Son Jesus Christ. Let not their 
infirmities and feebleness hinder them from 
making tlieir peace with God by submis¬ 
sion to his holy will. Let tlieni lake up 
their cross, and follow Him who died to 
save them, in meekness, and patience, ami 
with hearts lifted up from earth to heaven: 
let them pass the short time which re- 
iniiiiis ^0 them in tiiis world, as strangers 
* who look fora city not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.’ 

“ Tliere ai c some, who, tliongli not old, 
feel the infirmities belonging to age, from 
frequent sickness. Pam, when it coiili- 
imes week after week, and month atiter 
,month, is undoubtedly a sore trial. But 
then it draws ofi‘ the sufferer from many of 
those snares which iiealtli and a (low of 
spirits bring with them: it invites them 
to serious reflection, by teaciiiug them how 
vain are the boasted advantages of tiie pre- 
sent life! how ill they deserve to be prized 
by us, as they often are, above those bless¬ 
ings whicii support us in sickness, and 
smooth tRe bed of death. When his 
strength fiiiteth, and faintness seizes upon 
the siifierer, evci^ then, as long as the 
power of thought remains, how soothing 
it is to have a * conscience void of ofi'ence 


towards God and man I’ To all such a 
bright prospect opens, throngh the death 
of Jesus Christ upoif the cross ^ they may 
I lift up tlieir eyes to the heavens by a firm 
belief in their Saviour’s promises, and 
look forward to the time when pain and 
sorrow shall pass away for ever. ‘ Tliey 
who sow jii tears, shall reap in joy: he 
that now goeth on his way weeping, and 
yet bearet^ good seed, shall doubtless 
come again with joy,and bring his sheaves 
with him *.’ For to those who bear their 
Buiferiiigs with patient submission to the 
will of God, a reward is laid-up in heaven 
which man cannot take from them. 

“ Poverty is another trial—the poor 
have to bear their cross. Though their very 
poverty frees them from many cares and 
troubles which belong to the rich, they 
have still sufferings to endure. Yet pa¬ 
tience will lighten their weight, by dispos¬ 
ing the poor to make the best of them. 
Nothing contributes so mucii to take off 
tlie edge of suffering, as the habit of cheer¬ 
ful resignation. We bend, by degrees, the 
pole to the form which we wisli it to take; 
and the mind in like manner bends by de¬ 
grees to the burthen which it has to sup¬ 
port. Blit this is not all—God, whose 
eyes are constantly upon ail his servants, 
will be ever ready to help those whom lie 
beholds humble and patient, and resigned 
to his holy will. Lazarus the beggar, after 
having endured, without murmuring, tlie 
siifieriiigs which fell upon him, W’as taken 
by the angels, after death, into Abraham's 
bosom—was carried, that is, to a place of 
joy and everlasting liappiness. 

God, who permits his servants, for the 
trial of their obedience, to be visited witti 
difficulties and troubles of various kinds, 
does not willingly afflict the sons of men—i 
afflicts them, not from disiegard to their 
feelings, but for their profit, that they 
may be saved at length in the day of the 
Lord, fur the sake of Christ, by submitting 
thcin-selves to the will of God, and bearing 
with cheerful resignation whatever may 
befiil them. The poor in this world may 
yet be rich in faith—may believe in Jesus 
Christ, as the Saviour of all who serve and 
obey him, and may also do those things 
which are pleasing in his sight. 

Let each, therefore, keep in mind, that 
sufferings of some kind are the portion of 
all: they are trials with which sGod is 
pleased to visit us. To fret, and complain, 
and mnrmnr, while it only increases the 
evil, becomes also a resistance to tlie will 
and purpose of God. They who will not 
bear their cross, cannot be the servants of 


• Job, V. 7. 
t I’lov. xvi. 31. 


* Psalm exxvi. 6, 7. 
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Chrut—tliey give him nt) nrhen they grow 
inpatient, and rail aiginst tlieir lot: where- 
as the true Christian, in obedience to the 
command of bis great Master, strives by ' 
prayer and watchfulness to ‘ possess his 
boo) in patience '* P. 76. 

We have only toom for the fol¬ 
lowing picture of the sincere Chris¬ 
tian, as he passes on through the hum* 
ble business of the day, and of the 
prize that through the merits of his 
Redeemer avratts him hereafter ia 
heaven. 

" WiiCB he wakes in the morning, bis 
first dnty he fisels to be a thanksgiving to 
God for having carried him through the 
past night in safety, and a prayer for pro¬ 
tection through the present day. He tlien 
enters npon bis daily work with an honest 
desire of doing justice to his employer, by 
giving him the full measure of his time and 
strei^th. Aware that the eye of his future 
Jadge is constantly npon htm, he does not 
shMketi in his diligence, but fotlows bis 
employment contentedly and with cheer- 
fiihiess. He takes tiie food which God 
baa enabled him to earn by the sweat of 
his brow, and eats it with thankfulness. 
At the close of the day be returns to his 
home* and rejoices to find himself once 
more in the bosom of his fiimtly. Here 
he lays hold of every o|^rtu^ty to dieck 
strife and each selfi^ Idling, by eoconrag- 
iog brothers and sisters to he kind to each 
other, and to give up tbdr own wisli^ for 
the sake of promoting the wishgs and com¬ 
forts of the rest He is never better pleased 
than when be can see in bis children a 
desire to make each otlier Imppy, and be 
blesses God for having implanted such a 
disposition in those, whose welfare lies so 
near bis heart Before he lies down to 
rest, he returns thanks to heaven for the 
support which has been bestowed upon 
faimteif and ids fiundy through the past 
day,„prayiBg God to continue over tliem 
all the same watetiful care and protection, 
and he teaches his childrea to follow so 
wise an example. Does not a day tbas 
spent furnish matter for cheerful reaction 
is often as rate looks badk upon itf There 
Is notimig here of nmsy joy*—nothing which 
harriga ^n the sph^its to a pitch giddy 
mirfiw**bat thete is a calm and sober plea- 
ame, -oi wfaieh the miod dehf^ts to dwell, 
had which we SBiy bnmbly trust God hhn- 
Mlf Mndds with ipprotntion. This is to 
joumey^ on through time wife eteroibr full 




before ns: days ibis passed ard writtefi 
down by Almi^ty 'Gbd in'the boolc ef life.'* 
P.VO. 

** A prize i* set beford ns by die Lard 
Jeans, which is richer tlrafi earth possesses; 
a prize described to ns as * a eroWn and 
* an eternal weight of glory+.’ In some 
parts of Scripture the happiness of heaved 
is represented under the figure of a feast 
in others we are told, diat a great mitd- 
tude of all nations, and kindred, and peo¬ 
ple, and tongues, sliaH be asseniliied limorO 
the throne of God, clothed in wliito robes^ 
with palms in tlieir hands §. The white 
robes point ottt the rij^teonsness of sndi 
as wear them—the palms atre borne as signs 
of rejoicing and triumph, and they mark 
those who bear them as conquerors, as 
having prevailed by the blood of Jesns 
Christ over tiiat great enemy of mankind 
the Devil. 

The faithful Christian, when admitted 
into heaven, will join the company of* just 
men made perfect,' and eijoy the happi¬ 
ness of conversing with them for ever. 
He will be freed from all pain and sorrow— 
the tear will be wiped fi-om every eye—the 
understanding wHl be enlarged, so as to see 
clearly what now * we beliold as through 
a glass darkly’—the heart will be warmed 
by those kind and generous feelings, which 
on earth yield the purest pleasure we can 
enjoy, and which will no longer become 
feint and languid feom the perverseness of 
our own heart, or be chilled hy the ingrati¬ 
tude of others. The happiest moments of 
onr lives here, those moments which pkss 
so quickly away and are gone, will be fer 
exceeded by the bliss which vrill tliere last 
/or ever. 'Diere will be no need of night 
to give rest after fatigue, for wcarineBS win 
there be unknown $ no change of scene 
will be required to refresh the worn spirits, 
for cheerfulness and joy will tiiere prcvaU 
without end, and without decay. 

" Conceive then a person On earth tube ‘ 
gifted with perpetual yonth, with nnshslkea 
health, with a strong and active imder- 
standing, with a vrarm and generous heart 
—conceive him to be siirroimdbd With 
friends, who love him and whom he loves, 
possessed of every tUbig which fertnne can 
bestow, and assured, moreover, that BiesO 
should never be taken avvay ^om him— 
conceive, above all, that tlie jprOcions An- 
thor ofatbese blessings should w constantly 
present to him—that C.e shoald See ^Im, 
converse with him, and kno^ for a ten- 
tainty that bhi fevonr woifid never be for- 

• « 2 Tim. iv. 8. 1 Peter v. 4. Rev. 
iii. il. vi. 2.” t« 2 Cor. iv. 17,” 

I‘‘Rev,xhi.9.»' J^Rev.vilflt.'* 
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feited—«baorive^ a jperson plaeed aSdef 
rack eifcwnttancea, and yon nill yet kave 
but a faint and imperfect notion the joya 
wliicsh Ood has laid np for his faitlifni aer- 
vants in heareo. 

Are not here, my brethren, infficiept 
reasons to make in watch oyer our sonit f 
If then we value peace of mind, and would 
secure the Comfort of a lively hope for our 
support under the vexations a^ disap- 
poiiitments of life—if, moreover, we would 
lay for pnrselves, through the mercies 
of Clirist, an unfading treasure in the liea- 
veUs—the way is open to eacli; we must 
, set Ood ahvays before ns, and neek to 
make ourselves Rcquainted with hhn, by 
taking his will for the daily rule of our 
lives. Our first question in every instance 
must he, not what I am mclined to do, 
but what does my duty require of me ? 
And if we feel tiiat we are at any time 
leaning towards inclinations, while duty 
lies on the other side, let ns not fail to ask 
oorselvies in sincerity of heart, ‘ What 
shaii a man give la eicchange for his souli” 
P. 9S. 

The temaiuing Sermons afford 
passages of equal merit and interest; 
and we recommend the whole 
volume to our readers, as a small 
tint valuable collection of plain and 
useful and truly scr*q>tural dis¬ 
courses. 


Veotigft of Ancient Manners and 
Customs discoverable in Modem 
Italy and Sicily. By the Rev, 
J. J. Bbmt. Murray. 182:). 

Aringhus in his work on Subter¬ 
ranean Rome, (as cited by Dr. 
Middleton) observes, that 

** The wisest Popes, and Governors bad 
fonnd it ncceisaty in the convei-sion of the 
GsntUes,^ to dias^ble and wink at nwiiy 
thioga and yield to the times, aod not to 
use force against enstoau, wiiich (be pee* 
pie were se obstinately fond of, nor to 
think of-extiipating at oace eveiy thing, 
that had the ^pearauoe of prefane, but 
to mpersede in some maaswro Ska oidiga- 
^ioa of the snored, till these eonverts 
convinced by degrees, and informed «f tbe 
whole tratb by the suggestions of tbe Holy 
Spirit sboiild be eoatent to submit m ear¬ 
nest to the yoke of Christ*." 


In this age When the zeal far 
conversion has awakened itself** like 
^n giant” from sleep, with a giant’s 
Btrengih indeed, but sometimes, it is 
to be feared, with that want of wise 
discretion, which m our imagina¬ 
tions we so commonly connect with 
a giant’s^ strength, the question 
suggested by this passage is one of 
the deepest practical importance to 
Che cause of true religion. Since 
the primitive ages of Christianity, 
faults have undoubtedly been com¬ 
mitted by her missionaries in both 
extremes; on the one hand the ig¬ 
norant Pagan has been called upon 
with an ill-timed scrupulosity to 
surrender usages harmless iii them¬ 
selves but dear to him by iniinenKy- 
rial associations, while hard and 
comparatively speculative doctrines 
have been pressed upon minds 
which really wanted the power of 
understanding them so as toeinbrace 
them; on the other, a principle oi' 
adaptation and compromise has 
been acted upon, which evading the 
real diificulty of conversion bad 
multiplied only nominal converts ; 
Christ and the 'Saints have suc¬ 
ceeded not merely to the place, but 
to the esthnation of JupUer and tlie 
OlyiB^ans, as they iiad oveitamed 
the dynasty of Saturn, who himaelf 
bad moved from their thrones Cae- 
las, aod Terra with all the niyste- 
Ttous powers of elder Titauisni. 
Tbe ill-'success of those who pro. 
ceeded on the former princifde was 
to be expected atid deplored; tbe 
victories of the latter were uttvrty 
valueless; tliey laid the fouudatioa 
of Christian worship in fable, the 
same spirit grew with its growth, 
and the thne never catue which 
Aringhus speaks oo self oomphi. 
cently m the passuge cried abore, 
when die wAofr tmth w*a# ¥ 9 ^ be 
told, and by the auggestious aif dm 
Holy Spiik’the peo{de wereto Mill- 
tnk htesmsMto the yoke'Of Cfaruit. 

When a proper ewportutrity sbi^ 
offm-, wehball be glad to enterwpe- 
oihcalty‘Upon tins question, deem. 
ing it «M wado of gre*t «B|.prew- 
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ing im{>ortance; but at present our 
limits forbid us*to do more than 
advert, to the different state of^ 
things in this respect at present 
existing in the Churches of England 
and Rome. A learned Italian, with 
whom we were conversing upoh the 
very book, which stands at the head 
of these remarks, observed to us, 
that Mr. Blunt had done no more 
in Italy and Sicily, than he himself 
with similar opportunities could do 
in England. The observation was 
ingenious, but fallacious ; undoubU 
edl y we retain in this country many 
of the superstitious usages of our 
Pagan and of our Romish forefathers; 
1)0 one who notes at nil attentively 
the customs of the lower orders, 
especially in the remoter provinces, 
can doubt for a niomeut of this ; 
but the distinction, is that we do 
not retain them as part of our reli¬ 
gion ; the peasant hres at his apple 
trees, hangs niisletoe in his kitchen, 
.or nails a horseshoe over his door; 
for wherever ignorance is in any 
degree, there superstitions will re¬ 
main, and human nature, especially 
unsophisticated nature, clings to 
the usages of old time; the sensible 
Pastor duly appreciates these things, 
and discourages them by mild rea¬ 
soning, or good-natured ridicnle; 
but if these usages are to be set on 
a footing with the superstitions of 
the Italians, we must suppose the 
Clergyman in his canonicals attach¬ 
ing religious importance to them, 
heading the procession with torch, 
light and psalmody, accompanying 
the act with prayers, and perhaps 
in a sermon vouching the authen¬ 
ticity of it by numerous miracles 
and special interpositions of Hea¬ 
ven. A moment’s thought suffices 
to convince us of the importance of 
this distinction; no doubt half the 
waggoners in the kingdom have nu¬ 
merous fancies and wild supersti¬ 
tions about their horses; this ap¬ 
pearance is lucky for them, that 
unlucky: the Clergy do what they 
call to remove these weeds by the 
gradual advance of culture and true 


religion; but what would *be said 
if they celebrated a yearly festival 
for “ the benediction of horses,” 
and if the Pastor of each parish at 
the Church-door in his surplice 
sfirinliled with holy water all the 
cattle in it, receiving too from eadi 
owner a gratuity for tVie beuelit 
conferred proportionable to hia zeal 
and ability *. 

From the nature of things a war¬ 
fare must always exist between tl)e 
two churches. So long as the 
Church of Rome adheres to cere¬ 
monies, practices, and doctrines, 
which we conscientiously believe to 
be adverse to the truth, ainl perni¬ 
cious to morality, it is not even 
desirable to bring about peace and 
union. Only let the dispute be 
carried ou with mildness and libe¬ 
rality, with perfect chafity towanls 
individuals, with a free acknowledg¬ 
ment of the virtues of many, and 
there can be no sin—there may be 
some profit—and there must be 
great security in such a controversy. 
We cannot say, that the tone in which 
Dr. Middleton wrote, is at all what 
we should wish to see imitated by a 
writer of the present day; he is 
learned and acute, but most ^un- 
necessarily coarse and personal. 
Mr. Blunt, a man of less talent and 
acquii'eriients, writes in a far better 
spirit; if it be possible, he is even a 
little too anxious to divest bis book 
of a polemical appearance; he dis¬ 
claims any intention of making an 
attack on the Church of Rome, and 
begs that his Essay may he con¬ 
sidered literary only; but we do 

• Modern Rome ha.<i dedicated a yearly 
festival peculiar to this service, called in 
tlieir vulgar langnage, the “ Benediction of 
horseswhicli is always celebrated witii 
Diiicb solemnity in the month of January ; 
when all the inhabitants of the city and 
neiglsbonrhood send up their horses, asses, 
&c. to the convent af St. Anthony, near 
St. Mary the Great, where a priest in 
surplice at the chnrch door sprinkles with 
his brush all the animals singly at they ai c 
presented to him, and receives from each 
owner a gratuity pro'porUonable to Ins 
zeal and alfility. MidtUelon^ 141, 
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not see that by this moderation he 
has at all weakened his argument 
in the body of his work; success¬ 
fully following the line marked out 
for him by liis Precursor he lia^ 
added many more very striking and 
interesting proofs of the Pagan 
origin of by far the greater part of 
the peculiar rites and superstitions 
of the Romish Church. 

The nature of the argument, 
which is entirely an induction from 
particulars, prevents this from 
being superfluous, though so much 
had already been done by Middle- 
ton. A few coincidences between 
religious lites would barely raise a 
suspicion; if the number be in. 
creased, the suspicion grows to 
a presumption, and every fresh in¬ 
stance advances us a step towards 
conviction. We therefore feel 
obliged to Mr. Blunt for his Essay, 
and however he may have intended 
it, we shall take leave to consider 
it as a useful auxiliary in a cause, 
which the thoughtless only can ever 
consider as of less than vital im¬ 
portance. 

The plan of his Work may be 
given in a few lines ; it opens with 
a ^enei*al view of the progress of 
polytheism in ancient Italy, and its 
tendency to go on from day to day 
increasing the number of the gods 
by a subdivision of their powers 
and functions. The natural conse¬ 
quences of this were on the one 
hand a diminution of their supposed 
'distance from mankind, and a pro¬ 
portionate diminution of the res¬ 
pect of mankind for them, evidenced 
by the frivolous subject-matter of 
their prayers, by the motives used 
to influence those to whom they 
were addressed, and the indignation 
when their prayers were not grant¬ 
ed. This is compared in all its 
parts with the polytheistic wbrsiiip 
of saints in modern Italy. 

“ The general effects, (says lie) of this 
unhappy system have been to degrade the 
worship of the Deity, to swell the calendar 
with saints, to extend tlie influence of 
chaims, to instigate pUgrimages, to clothe 


the altars with votive! tablets, and to give 
currency to nnniliers. of miracles which 
have not a sliadow of testimony to their 
trnth. In short it has made the countries 
of Italy and Sicily wliat they are, emblems 
of the churches in them, replete tlieni- 
selvcs with beauty, yet serving as vast 
magazines for objects calculated to ex- 
cite the devotion of the superstitions, the 
pity of the wise and good, and the scoffs 
of tlie profane.” P. 5. 

The comparison thus briefly pro¬ 
posed is followed out in detail 
through many succeeding chapters. 
Our narrow limits forbid us from 
travelling so far with Mr. Blunt as 
we could wish, but we will try to 
give ail analysis of the part in which 
he points out the conformity be¬ 
tween the gods and the saints of 
Rome, in their numbers, their lives, 
the places and objects over which 
they preside, and their miraculous 
powers. The numbers of the gods 
of Rome, (the “ turba Deorum” is 
Juvenal’s contemptuous phrase) the 
profusion of temples in towns, and 
chapels in the country to the rural 
powers, and the frequency of the 
festivals, which Virgil seems to 
complain of as interfering with 
agriculture, and Augustus found it 
necessary to diminish by retrench, 
iiig thirty at a blow, are all cir¬ 
cumstances familiar to the merest 
schoolboy; and a glance at the 
Roman calendar, or a week’s travel¬ 
ling in Italy will satisfy any one 
how entirely they apply to the 
Saints of Romish worship. If again 
our reason be shocked at the talcs 
of Diana and Eudymion, Bacchus 
and Ariadne, Venus and Adonis, 
&c., what shall we feel at hymns 
wherein Christ, and St. Rosalia are 
the persons spoken of, and it is 
said. 

Nunc te liliis, nunc te rosis 
Sponsus ornat odgrosii.-— , 

Or again, 

Qnis tamen laudes recolat, quts liujus 
Virginis dotes sibi quam pudicis 
Niiptiis juDCtam voluit supemi. 

Numen Olympi. 

But we forbear to press this far- 
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tiupr; kidieecl we are content to fore> 
go soofewbat of the strength of our 
argiimentt mther than eonmtit to ouTi 
pages the monstrous legends res. 
pecting St. Catherine, whom Roman 
Catholics scruple not to consider as 
the actual wife of our blessed Sa> 
'viour« 

■'Again the partiality oV the Ro« 
man Deities to mountains, (that 
aame preiudiee for ** high places/' 
iirhich the Old Testament and the 
earliest profane writers testify to 
have prevailed so universally in 
the East) and the sanctity attached 
to fountains by reason of their 
supposed residence there must be 
familiar to every reader of the Latin 
Toets. These local prejudices re> 
tnain in full force: the Madonna has 
numerous Churches on the brows of 
the highest hills, indeed the pea* 
sants will inform the traveller that 
three mountains out of four have 
sacred appellations, Sta. Croce, Sta. 
Paolo, S. Giovanni, 8. Quiiico, (into 
which necquicquam memoratus 
£rya is now transformed *:) so as 
to fountains the modern Italian 
believes that the Madonna at one, 
S. Calogero at another, or St. Paul 
at a thi^ heal the sick and restore 
the lame { and Uieir respective 
chapels near ere hlled with crutches 
and votive offerings commemorative 
of the bench ts received by their 
special interference. The fourth 
ground of comparison between the 
Roman deities and the Romish 
saints, thed of their respective su> 
peraatural powers is stiU more 
complete than the preceding. If 
■each Roman individual, and each 
cHy had its tutelar god^ so each 
italiaa looks to some guardmn 

* It was an universal opinioa among 
tlie H^tliens li»t tbe Gods in » piijcnliar 
manner loved to feside on eminences or 
tops of mountains: which Pagan notion 
jkrevaliastillsaseiieFaUy with tlie Pepista* 
that there Is hsrd^ a rock, dr precipice, 
how dreadlbl or dimcult soever of access, 
dut has not an Dratorj, ’ or Alfar, or 
Cracilix at least planted on tlie top of it. 

¥,19$. 


saint for protection of himself and 
bis country; Horace says of Apollo 

Hie betlum lacrymosnm, hie mtseram 
f«mem 

^estemqiio a popdo et Principe Ctesare is 
Peiaas atque Britaiinos 
Vestrh motus aget prece. 

And the inhabitant of Palermo 
prays to S. Rosalia. 

t 

None 0 Virgo gloriosa 
Candens lilium, rnbens rosa 
Audi preces, audi vota 
Quae profundit gens devota 
Terrae motum, pcstem, bcliuin 
Prucul pelle, nec flagellum 
Appropinquet civitati 
Quee turn fidit pretati. 

So S. Caietanus delivers Naples 
from a plague, and S. Petroiiius 
from the devil in the shape of a 
large sow, which, was as pernicious 
as the famous Erymanthian boar, 
until it met with this ecclesiastical 
Hercules. 

We are compelled to abstain 
from pursuing these remarks any 
further, but we cannot close them 
without recommending the book to 
all classes of our readers. Even 
the most learned may find soraelhing 
new in it; it does not indeed pre¬ 
tend to the character either of deep 
thought, or very minute scholar¬ 
ship, but it is an elegant instructive 
essay, written in a tasteful manner, 
and with a liberal feeling. The 
passage with which the book con¬ 
cludes has higher merit, and it 
wiU le^ve so good an impression of 
the author, that we will end our 
notice by citing it. 

** 1 here bring to a dose an essay which 
has oceupied the hours I could spare from 
ether avocations since my return to tbe 
land ef my birth. In preparing it ibr the 
press I have found many delightfol recoi- 
iections revived; recoUectionf fmign in¬ 
deed to the subjects of these pages, yet in 
my mind intimately aatociated with them: 
tbe purple tight upon the hilts; the vine- 
Srd and oratqtc grove,; the fountain half 
id with itea; foe mpuldering tempie; foe 
spot where foe poet sm^, and the orator 
spoke,eud foepatrldt foil; inconveniences 
surmounted; tmeidents eseaped; kind- 
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nesses rMeived; charities drawn fbrth; 
friendships formed or cemented by com¬ 
mon pursuits, and common interests, and 
common toils, by mutual assistance, and 
mntual forbearaniie, and mutoal conces- 
sioft. If it were possible that my reader 
could peruse tiie book with feelings in 
these respects similar to my own, I 
should await bis verdict with greater con. 
fidence. As it is, however, I trust, that 
it may excite in him, if not the same, yet 
other associations equally pleasing; that 
an attempt to illustrate those authors 
which have been the study of his boyhood, 
may at least serve to carry him back to 
scenes of that golden age, with all its 
attendant mirth, and hope, and ardour, 
and singleness of heart; and that appeased 
by the fond memory of tiroes past, be may 
look with a favourable eye upon a work 
which has been the means of awaking that 
memory, and pardon the want of ^eater 
merit in the essay itself." 


A Letter to Henry Brougham., Etq. 
M.P. upon his Durham Speech, 
and the Three Articles in the last 
Edinburgh Reviewt upon the Sub¬ 
ject of the Clergy. 8vo. 104 pp. 
3b. 6d. Rivingtons. 18*23. 

(Concluded from our last.) 

**,Witb respect to the article upon the 
Bishop of London and his Charge, there 
appears to be but one opinion. It has been 
pronounced by every man of good tense and 
good feeling, to be at once a wanton and 
a weak attack upon one ef the most amiable 
Prelates that ever graced the English bench. 
His Lordship in the course of the Siimmei 
had published a Charge, which made a 
considerable impression upon the publie 
mind. Its practical and discriminating 
views of the state of Religion in the coun¬ 
try, its elegant and peisuasive language, 
and above all, its mild and unaffected piety 
had given it a much wider circulation among 
the Laity, than generally falls to the lot of 
Episcopal charges. These, and these alone, 
were the circumstances of provocation, un> 
der which both the Charge and its author 
were selected as the viedms of Edinburg 
malevolence. 

" The Reviewer first speaks of the ^iaap- 
pointment which his fiends have sustained 
* aince his great and rapid elevation in the 
Hierarchy.’ I am pot afraid. Sir, to meet 
this statement in the face of t^ public with 
a positive and a fiat denial. With his friends 
I have no ooncera—it is to the public ttot I 
appeal for a decision upon the point at issue 
between us. 

Remembrancer, No. 52. 


** When Bishop Howley was elevated to 
the See of London, he*was unicno^ m the 
^ great body of Laity and Cletgy with whom 
'tie was hereafter to act. In the course of 
nine years he has established his character 
upon a basis much too solid even for the 
terrors of your eloquence to shake. So 
meekly has he borne his faculties upon 
him, so gentle have been his manners, and 
so amiable bis deportment, that even ,the 
envy naturally attendant upon a sudden 
elevation, has long since died away. He is 
a man without an enemy ; and I wilt do 
the Reviewer himself the justice to believe, 
that in this rancorous attack upon one of 
the best of men, he is actuated by no per- 
sonal malice, but only by a general hostility 
to all that is amiable and good in our Eccle¬ 
siastical Estatilishcnent. In the discharge 
of the numerous and complicated duties of 
his See, Bishop Howley has shewn an acti¬ 
vity and discrimination which mark no or¬ 
dinary mind ; and if you doubt the purity 
of his motives, look. Sir, at the disinterested 
disposition of his best patronage. His pub¬ 
lic munificence is unrivalled, and his private 
charities are untold. 

“ When the Reviewer speaks of the 
‘ friends of the Bishop,’ he little knows 
perhaps their number and their warmth. 
There is not a worthy and a conscientious 
Clergyman in the Dioc^e of London, but 
he is the^ friend of Bishop Howley. The 
poorest Curate among them would be the 
first to vindicate the cause and to uphold 
the name of a superior so loved and ho¬ 
noured. This is not the language Sir, eitlier 
of friendship or of adulation ; it is the lan¬ 
guage of the whole Diocese, and of every 
one in it, whether be be clerical or lay, 
who has had the means of forming a judgment 
upon the character and conduct of the Pre¬ 
late in question. Whatever disappointment 
may have been felt with respect to Bishop 
Howley, has been felt not by the friends, but 
by the enemies of the Church which be 
adorns.” P. 78. 

I cannot dismiss the Reviewer without 
one remark upon his bold attempt to revive 
a charge against the Bisliopi which he ought 
to know, as well as you do, to be utterli^ 
destitute of foundation. He accuses thd 
Bishop of ‘ proclaiming in the House ojf 
Lords, that by the constitution of this country 
the king is exempt from all moral blame ; thus 
perverting the maxim which protects the Sove¬ 
reign Jrom personal responsibility, into the 
monstrous doctrine, that nothing which he 
does, as an individual, can actually be 
wrong.’ t 

“The Bishop, as the Reviewer ought to 
know, did not say that reigning sovi reigns 
are exempt from all mural blame : but the 
Bishop said, that if it be admitted, that the 
king is politically incapable of the highest 
crimes, be is, a foitiori, politically inca¬ 
pable of the lower; that if he cannot be 
bioiight to trial tor a great offence, much 
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JeM oan he be brought to trial for the poll* 
ticalltoall offence »of adultery. When a 
aubject sues for a divorce, be lays himself 
open to the recrimiiiating charge of adul-' 
tery, the proof <ff which offence will annihi¬ 
late his suit : but against the king no such 
offence can legally be proved, because there 
ia no court before which he can constitu- 
tiUnally be tried. He is, therefore, pt/iUi- 
caUy incapable of the cfune-imoraily he is 
capable, tnurally be is answerable tor the 
offence. There is a tribunal before which 
kings aud demagogues, bishops and review¬ 
ers, must hereafter bow in fear and in 
Truth —a tribunal which neither the ma¬ 
jesty of power can escape, nor the clamour 
of a mob insult. 

This was the view which that amiable 
and much i jured Prelate took of the case. 
That this was his view, you well know : the 
Reviewer, probably from pure ignorance, 
has mistaken and misrepresented the case : 
when you next meet him, be candid enough 
to set him right. If he should be inclined 
to take another turn, and to dispute the 
Bishop’s real view of the question, refer him 
to the following passage in the Commenta¬ 
ries, and inform him, upon your authority 
as a lawyer, that such is the doctrine of the 
English Constitution. 

** * To these several cases, in which the 
incapacity of committing crimes arises from 
a deficiency of the will, we may add one 
more, in which the law supposes an incapa¬ 
city ^ doing wrong, from the excellence 
and perfection of the person ; which extend 
as well to the will as to the other qualities 
of hia mind. I mean the case of the king : 
who, by virtue of his royal prerogative, is 
not under the coercive power of the law; 
which will not suppose him capable of com¬ 
mitting a folly, much less a crime. We 
are, therefore, out of reverence and decency, 
to forbear any idle inquiries, of what would 
be the consequence, if the king were to act 
thus and thus; since the law deems so 
highly of his wisdom and virtue, as not 
even to presume it possible for him to do 
any thing inconsistent with his station and 
dignity; and therefore has made no pro¬ 
vision to remedy such a grievance.* Bhck- 
Stone’r Commentaries, b. iv. c. 2. 

** Upon the third article in the Edinburgh 
Review, upon the Bishop of Peterborough 
and his Questions, I shall not trouble you 
with a single remark ; but I shall refer you 
to the Bishop’s manly and luminous speech 
for his best defence. 1 have no desire to 
depreciate the drollery of your reverend 
and facetious friend, nor^ 

* To choke a gibing spirit. 

Whose infiueuce is begot of that loose 
grace 

Which shallow laughing readers give to 
fools,' 

Out of his talent, whether it be for farce or 
tragedy; every one 1ms a right to turn a 


penny : I would only advise your friend to 
confine himself to farce ; for if he should at 
tempt to jplay a more serious part, his facts 
and principles n^ay perhaps be rudely ques¬ 
tioned. lliere is a sort of prejudice also 
against a man who turns upon his own pro¬ 
fusion. ‘ ’Tts a dirty bird,* You 

know the proverb, and you may not be at a 
loss to discover its application.” P. 99. 

The Church of England is assailed on 
every side, her doctrines are misrepresented, 
her dignitaries are reviled, her property is 
threatened, because she has refused to sa¬ 
crifice her ancient principles of loyalty and 
of good faith, to the caprice of a mob, or to 
the virulence of their leaders. But the 
assault upon the Church is a prelude only 
to an assault upon the State. While I write, 
the contest has already commenced be¬ 
tween pioperty and no property, betweer 
law and anarchy, between constitutional 
liberty and revolutionary despotism. The 
landholder, the fundholder, the possessor of 
any and of all securities, whether real or 
personal, begin to tremble. The Church 
stands first in the list of victims—do not 
think to bribe the besieging drmy with her 
plunder—Cobbet and Co., like Brennus of 
old, will kick the beam. On the contrary, 
every grain of influence which the Church 
or its dignitaries possess, must be put in 
requisition for the aid of the State ; without 
that influence neither the laws nor the con¬ 
stitution can stand. 

“ Remember, Sir, that every sarcasm 
which you so undeservedly throw out 
against the revenue of the Church or its 
possessors, will fall hereafter with double 
force upon every other rank and property. 
The time may come, Sir, and shortly erme, 
when a statesman, like yourself, will bit¬ 
terly lament the hour, in which be raised 
the howl of popular indignation against a 
pure and an unoffending Church; and amidst 
the confusion and misery which he has con¬ 
tributed to create. 

Magni cum optaverit emptum 

Intactum Pallanta.’* 


A Remonstrance, addressed to H, 
Brougham, M.P. by one of 
the ** Working C/wgy.” Pp. 54. 
Rivingtons. 1828. 

This is a pamphlet of equal ability 
wit^ the former, aod on the same 
subject, though pursuiug a some- 
what different line of argument. It 
must be cheering to every true 
friend of the Church to find such 
able champions coming forward so 
promptly and effectually in her de- 
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fence. We commence our extracts 
with this opening address to Mr. 
Brougham. 

Sib, 

“ I SHootD deem it necessary to offer you 
some apology for the liberty which I tak^, 
in bringing your name before the public, 
were it not already invested with a notoriety 
which renders all such excuses superfluous. 
Of the motives which induce me to come 
forward at the present juncture, I need 
give noothnr account than this, that 1 am a 
clergyman of the Church of England. The 
time is now come, when we are called upon 
. to stand up in defence of our rights, and of 
that which is still more valuable to us, our 
character as a Christian Ministry. That 
there exists at this moment a conspiracy, or 
soiiictliing equivalent to a conspiracy, 
against the Estabti.shed Church, can hardly 
be doubted. Mi.ssiles of every kind are 
doily hurled against her, from the sophistry 
and misrepresentations of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, down to the shameless and 
wilful falsehoods of the Morning Chronicle, 
and the ribafdry of Benbow and Carlile. 
But 1 cannot bring myself to believe, that 
any man of real principle and talent, gifted 
with political sagacity like your’s, can will¬ 
ingly lend himself to such a miserable fac¬ 
tion. For yoiii self, Sir, we have your re¬ 
corded and deliberate opinion, that neither 
the extirpation of Christianit}', which is the 
avowed object of some, nor the overthiow of 
a rational, learned, and tolerant establish¬ 
ment, which is the secret wish of others, 
will advance the moral character or civil 
prosperity of your country. 

‘•My object in addressing you on the 
present occasion is to request your powerful 
intercession with the conductors of the 
Edinburgh Review, over whom you are 
generally believed to have all the influence, 
which may be supposed to belong to the 
most voluminous and eloquent of their con¬ 
tributors. Thai you are intimately con¬ 
nected with them, cannot be doubted : for 
not only have you been the constant theme 
of their panegyric, but many of their lead¬ 
ing articles have been mere echoes of your 
speeches and reports. That journal has of 
late assumed a tone of hostility towards the 
Church of England, and dealt out with an 
unsparing hand invectives and calumnies, 
which, I am persuaded, cannot have re¬ 
ceived your sanction, and the repetition of 
which, I hope you may be persuaded to 
prevent. 

“ It may perhaps excite surprize, that I 
should call upon you to interc^e in behalf 
of an establishment, towards which you are 
reported to entertain no very friendly views. 
But I feel that I am entitled to invoke your 
aid; and if refused it, to deny you the 
credit of consistency. It so happens, that 
you have enjoyed peculiar opiiortunities of 
witnessing the exact and conscientious man¬ 


ner in which the English Clergy discharge 
one part at least of their duties; the zeal 
and disinterestedness with which they pro- 
inote all charitable objects, and especially 
the education of the poor. 1 know not bow 
far your own observation may have qualified 
you to judge of the manner in which they 
perform the public offices of religion ; but 
you are reported to have expressed, in the 
House of Co^imons, with all that force of 
language for which you are remarkable, 
your sense of their benevolence, activity, 
and zeal. This tribute to their worth was 
the more honourable both to them and to 
yourself, as having been extorted from you 
by the irresistible force of truth, in spite of 
your prejudices and habits of thinking. Re¬ 
luctant praise is perhaps the most valuable 
of all, because its sincerity is not to be 
questioned. 

“ The same candour displays itself in an 
article upon the new plan of education, in 
the Eilinbiirgh Review for August, 1820, 
commonly attributed to you, in which you 
state, that although the mutual jealousy of 
the established Church and the dissenters 
had excited in you great ‘ apprehensions of 
misconduct,’ which were long directed to¬ 
wards the former,’ yet that ‘ its chiefs had 
ultimately made the most liberal conces¬ 
sions.’ The same article speaks of tbeze^ 
and alacrity with which the Clergy bad 
seconded the views of the Education Com¬ 
mittee, while it reprobates a party (and that 
no inconsiderable one) of the dissenters, 
who ‘ have decried all attempts at esta¬ 
blishing a national system of education as 
superfluous.’ It says very justly, ‘ let us 
not forget bow much has been done by the 
piety and beuesulence of the Establishment. 
The digest shows, that pennaiient endow¬ 
ments exist in England, with a revenue, at 
this inoiuent, of 300,0001. a year, but which 
is woith, if duly improved, and ull property 
included, near half a million, which already 
afford education to 163,000 children, and 
might, with care, instruct 200,000; and it 
is certain, that this magnificent work is all 
raised bythehandsof cliurchmeii, who have 
thus for ever provided the means of edu¬ 
cating two millions of the people. Were we 
to reason upon the principles adopted by 
those, whom we are now forced most reluc¬ 
tantly to combat, we should be well enUtled 
to contend, that such good works of the 
Church well entitle her to confidence in this 
question. At least those who argue that no 
scliemc should be adopted against the wishes 
of the dissenters, because these worthy and 
conscientious men have done so much for 
education themselves, may fairly be niet by 
a statement of how much more has been 
done by the Establishment; and all the 
pains taken, and zeal displayed, by the re¬ 
sident parochial Clergy in helping the la¬ 
bours of the Education Committee, .may 
well be appealed to in further support of the 
same argument.' Ed, Kev. P. 252. 
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** These sentiments, I »m convinced, you 
will not now discUim: and 1 therefore ap. 
peal to your Consistency, to interfere and 
defend the established Church from the* 
charges of those who stigmatize her with 
intolerance and want of liberality.” P. 5. 

'* The critic in question makes a dis¬ 
tinction between the ‘ working parish priest,* 
and, ‘the sineenrist of the cathedral.’ You, 
Sir, are perfectly aware, that,the dignities 
of our cathedral churches, are, for the most 
part, given as additions to the income of 
* the working parish priest,’ or cenferred as 
marks of distinction upon those, who serve 
the cause of religion by theirlearning, piety, 
and zeal; and it has not escaped you, that 
the very cathedral, against which this at¬ 
tack is made, affords more than one signal 
illustration of the truth of my remark. The 
reviewer speaks of the ‘ vexatious methods 
of raising the principal branch of ecclesias¬ 
tical revenue.’ 1 need not tell you, Sir, 
who are so well acquainted with these mat¬ 
ters, that for every instance where a clergy¬ 
man takes his full legal dues, there are hun¬ 
dreds, where he contents himself with a 
moderate proportion of them, rather than 
have recourse to these ‘ vexatious methods.’” 
P. 11. 

“ I’he reviewer quotes a passage from a 
pamphlet, not written, as be pretends, by a 
member of the chapter of Durham; and I 
am free to confess, that [ think it such as no 
clergyman ought to have published. But 
in the first place, this was not the production 
of one of the offending prebendaries; and if 
it were, what would it prove against pre¬ 
bends, or prebendaries in general ? As well 
might we stigmatize the profession of which 
you. Sir, are so distinguished an ornament, 
as having a tendency to extinguish all prin¬ 
ciples of honesty, because one of its mem¬ 
bers commits a gross breach of trust. 

“ For my own part, I confess that I feel 
a pang, when 1 see a m.iiister of the Gospel 
enter into the field of political controversy, 
and indulge in the language of bitterness, 
on which side soever be may be ranged. 
Whether it be Mr. B. at Liverpool, or Mr. 
6. at Norwich, he is, in my mind, equally 
deserving of censure. But, surely, it is 
grossly disingenuous and unfair, to visit the 
indiscretion or violence of an individual 
upon the body at large; and still morv) so, 
to charge them upon the establishment to 
which he belongs. If a man of hasty tem¬ 
per, or defective judgment, should now and 
then find his way into the higher stations of 
the Church, is it fair to lay the blame of his 
vioieqt and injudicious proceedings npon the 
Cbur^ itself I 1 am sme that you, Sir, who 
apeak with so much affectionate warmth of 
the ecclesiastical polity established in Scot- 
kind, will not answer ibis qursiion in the 
affirOMtive j for in that case, sentence of 
condinmnation must go forth against Presby- 
tertapism itself.” P. 13. 

. I »{B not disposed at present to enter 


upon the general question of the'compara¬ 
tive merits of the episcopaland presbyterian 
formsof church government: 1 am not going 
to prove, as 1 miglit easily do, the apostoli¬ 
cal institution of the former, nor the novelty 
of the latter. I am not about to quote the 
l^reat authorities of Grotius, Casaubon, and 
even of Calvin and Beza themselves, in fa¬ 
vour of episcopacy; 1 will not suggest the 
probability, tliat the animosity of the £din- 
burgli reviewer has been sharpened against 
the episcopalian clergy, by the gradual in¬ 
crease of their Church in Scotland ; a fact of 
which you. Sir, altogether lost sight, when 
you were pleased to predict tiiatbis Majesty 
* would see no such thing as a bisiiop’ north 
of the Tweed, although no less than six of 
those portentous creatures found their way 
into the |>resence chamber at Holyroud. I 
will even permit the reviewer to place ‘ the 
right of the whole church establishment, 
(i. e. its secular polity) and tiie humblest 
part of the secular constitutions of the state 
upon the same grounds;’ and 1 would then 
ask you, whether that particular branch of 
the ecclesiastical regimen of England, 
against which the reviewer directs bis at¬ 
tack, have not vindicated its use/ulness, by 
the fruits which it has produced ? Are a 
learned clergy of no service to religion? and 
is there any form of church polity better 
adapted to encourage learning in the clergy 
than our's ? Judge them by their fruits : 
let the reviewer produce a phalanx of 
Scotch presbyterian ministers, who shall be 
a match in point of erudition, biblical know¬ 
ledge, acuteness, and eloquence, with the 
bishops, and deans, and prebendaries, whose 
writings have done, and continue to do, 
good service to the cause of Christianity, 
and honour to tlie church of which they 
have been members. 

” If 1 were arguing with you, Sir, upon 
the advantages of our existing forms of 
church government, and you were to inquire. 
What is the use of all the expensive para¬ 
phernalia of deaneries and prebends? I 
should content myself with replying, The 
same use, amongst others more important, 
which, in your own profession, belongs to the 
coif, or the silk gown ; an analogy of which 
I believe you will readily acknowledge the 
force. And I would add, in the words of 
your favourite Paley, ‘The profession of 
arms, and the law, derive tbcir lustre and 
esteem, not merely from their utility (which 
is a reaso.n only to the few) but from the 
exalted place in theseale of civil life, which 
hath been wisely assigned to those who fill 
stations of power and eminence in these 
greaUdepartments. And if this disposition 
^ honours be approved in other kinds of 
jmbltc empioymerit, why sliould not the 
credit and liberality of ours be upheld by 
the same expedient?’—* Rich and splendid 
situations in the church have been justl y 
regarded as prizes, held out to invite per¬ 
sons of good hopes and ingenuous attaiii- 
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meuts to enter into its service. The value 
of the prospect may be the same, but the 
alluremrnt is much greater, where opnient 
shares are reserved to reward the success of 
a few, than where, by a mure equal parti¬ 
tion uf the fund, all indeed are completely 
provided for, but no one can laise even ids 
hopes beyond a penurious mediocrity of 
subsistence and situation. It is certainly of 
consequence, that young men of promising 
abilities be encouraged to engage in the 
ministry of the cbnrcb; otherwise, our pro¬ 
fession wil( be composiul of the refuse of 
every other. None will be found content 
to stake the fortune of their lives in this 
calling, but they whom slow parts, personal 
defects, or a depressed condition of birth 
and education, preclude from advancement 
in any other. The vocation in time comes 
to be thought mean and uncreditable,— 
study languishes,—sacred erudition de¬ 
clines,—not only the order is disgracwl, but 
religion itself is disparaged in such h.inds. 
Sorne qf the mnst Judieiovi, of the pi<i,hiif€nan 
Clergy have been known to Unnenl ihn defect 
in thnr comhtution. They sec and deplore 
the baekwaitiiioss in youth of active and 
well cnllivated faculties, to cuter into the 
Church, and their frequent lesolutions to 
quit it.’—‘ We will not say that the race is 
always to the swift, or the prize to the de¬ 
serving, but we have never known that age 
of the church, in which the advantage was 
not on the side of learning or decency*.’ 

“ In words to this effect, Sir, 1 should 
reply to your question. As for the re¬ 
viewer, professing as he does a high re¬ 
spect for the opinions of Dr. Paley, if the 
foregoing extract should still fail of pro¬ 
ducing its impression, I would press him 
with an authority, from which he cannot 
consistently appeal, that of his own journal. 
In an able article upon the common law of 
England, contained in the number for Fe¬ 
bruary, IS'22, 1 find the following observa¬ 
tions :—‘ If the priesthood are disposed to 
pay too leady an obedience to the ruling 
powers, wethaUnot add to their tndeptndcnce 
by despoiling them of their lands, and con- 
•verting them into the salaried servants of 
the state, or into eleemosynary dependents 
upon the bounty of their hearers. An es¬ 
tablished church is an essential portion of 
constitutional monarchy. Its endowment is 
the property of the people. When they 
pillage the altar, they rob themselves. We 
should open as many paths as possible be¬ 
tween the lower and the upper orders of 
society. Every advocate of popular liberty 
ought to cherish an ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion, by which the son of the peasaist may 
acquire unchaliengtd rank and independ¬ 
ence. The cardinal's cap and the episcopal 
mitre fall often un ttie humblest brow.’ 

“ But perhaps the secret of this inveterate 
rancour against the Establishment may be 


“ • I’alcy’s Sermons and Tracts, p. 66." 


that which is well expressed in the Greek 
proverb, ^ 

Apvdc wetrovirijc, rrag &vi)p ?wX«v£Tai. 

' " ‘ When an oak falls, every maascuffles 

for a faggot.* 

‘‘ Some great proprietor of coal-mines, 
may perhaps anticipate with conscious de« 
light the auspicious day, 

“ When I’roy shall fall, 

And one prodigious ruin swallow all 
when of the ^ices which shall be carved out 
of the patrimony of the see of Durham, no 
inconsiderable share shall be added to his 
own territories; while yon, iierhaps, may 
cari'y to your tent something dXiyuv ri ipiXuv 
rc, an estate or two fiom some othei northern 
diocese. But you, Sir, well know, even if 
Ae has not the wit to perceive it, that the 
spirit of equalisation will make but one step 
Iroin the palace to the hall ; and when 
ITcalegon shall be on fire at Duiliam, it 
must he a strong party wall which will pio- 
tect his manors and his mines from the con¬ 
flagration." P. 17. 

“ Tlie reviewer a>ks, ‘ who can pretend 
to doubt that religious instruction might be 
afforded far chtaptr to the people than in 
cither Kiiglaiid or Ireland?’ He seems to 
consider that religious instruction is a sort 
of staple commodity, of invariable good¬ 
ness; and that by a judicious application of 
the principles of political ecoiioinj', a bar¬ 
gain may be made with the ministers of reli¬ 
gion, to do the people in theology at so 
much a head. But, you, Sir, know perfectly 
well, (hat if the instructor be meanly paid, 
the instruction will fall proportionably in 
goodness, although the subject matter of in¬ 
struction may remain the same. I can 
with ease find a tailor who ‘ can afford me 
my clothes far chcapei’ than 1 am accus¬ 
tomed to get them : but if my coat hangs 
loosely upon me, and the seams give way, 
and the nap wears off in a week or two, I 
shall not gain by the exchange. 1 have 
seen, notlong since, an advertisement in one 
of the papers, of a classical tutoi, professing 
to teach the Greek language ‘according to 
the method of the late Frotessor Person’ in 
six lessons, for one guinea. This is selling 
Greek at a mnch cheaper rate than that at 
which the public schools and universities 
can afibrd it; and upon the reviewer’s prin¬ 
ciples, 1 suppose we should soon have a 
‘ London Commercial Divinity Company,* 
who would favour the public with religious 
iiistriicl ion unadulterated, at the lowest 
wholesale price. 

" Doubtless many pei'sonsare to be found, 
who will ‘afford religious instruction,’ ‘even 
at a cheaper rate than the Scotch clergy.* 
Let proposals be sent in by those who may 
be disposed to farm the religious part of the 
community, to instruct the nation by con¬ 
tract ; and yon will find either the Banters, 
or the Jumpers, or s6me other species of the 
genus Holderforth, will offer to supply the 
article at less expense tlian the present 
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Scotch Kirk. The teacher who can mo^ce a 
pulpit before he preachei in it, can certainly 
* aflbrd religious instrucUon’ at a cheaper 
rate than those who live wholly of the things 
of the altar: the question is, whether mck 
religious instruction be worth purchasing at 
any rate ? What would you hare said to 
the reviewer, if he had asked, as he might 
have done with at least an equal degree of 
propriety, ‘ who can pretend to donbt that 
Ifgal advice might be afforded far cheaper to 
the people than it now is in the British do> 
mnions?' The Old Bailey solicitors, Mr, 
Hariner and Mr. Isaacs, will give you their 
opinion for a very moderate fee; yet I ap¬ 
prehend that the crowd of clients will still 
continue to besiege pour chambers, even if 
Mr. Brougham char<^£s three times as much 
for his coininodity as Mr. Charles Pearson. 
Let not common sense and propriety be 
again insulted by a driveller who talks of the 
most important of all national objects in the 
language of Broker’s Row. I say nothing 
of his implied assumption, that religious in¬ 
struction, properly so called, is the whole 
and only business of the clergy; for if I 
were to speak of the decent solemnization of 
public worship, and the right and due ad¬ 
ministration of the sacraments, I know not 
whether his own experience would qualify 
him to comprehend the full force of the 
argument. 

“ The reviewer acknowledges (candid 
creature !) that ‘there have been pious men 
in our church, who instead of making a 
profit of their rich endowments, rather re¬ 
garded themselves as stewards for the poor:’ 
and he qnotes the instances of Bishop Bur¬ 
net, and Bishop Uutler; to whose names it 
were easy to add a lung list of others, who 
have been and still are examples of liber¬ 
ality. But without descending to particular 
instances, I defy him to mention any order 
or class of men, who expend so large a 
portion of their revenues upon works of 
piety and charity as the clergy of the Church 
of England. Take from them their posses¬ 
sions, (of which, let it be remembered, they 
have only the usufruct) and divide them 
amongst the gentry or yeomanry of the 
land, and I will venture to predict that the 
difference will soon be felt and deplored, not 
only by every charitable institution, but by 
the poor of almost every parish throughout 
the kingdom. I would not institute invidi¬ 
ous comparisons; but let the reviewer take 
the trouble to compare, even from the 
printed reports of public charities, the sums 
which are annually given by the opulent 
and (^niiled clergy, with those which are 
contributed by the heads of the law, who 
enjoy equal or larger incomes. Let him 
then pursue his inquiries <inlo private life: 
let him ask of the excellent conductors of 
ttm Office for suppressing Mendicity, whe¬ 
ther the clergy have been found deficient 
in sec^t acts of charity } To take one iii- 
staatie out of many, let him inquire whelhcr 


the truly benevolent prelate, whom you, 
Sir, thought fit to beard under the walls of 
his own palace, has ever shut his ear, or 
closed his hand to one deserving individual, 
of the almost innumerable applicants who 
daily solicit bis bounty ? When a school 
was to be endowed for the maintenance and 
education of the orphans of the clergy, 
while one nobleman gave twenty, and ano¬ 
ther ten pounds, the Bishop of Unrhani gave 
thirteen hundred. Was that a mis-appiica- 
tion of the revenues of the church ? would 
any of the revilers of our onler, if the patri¬ 
mony of the see of Durham, had been trans¬ 
ferred to them, have given thirteen hundred 
pounds,or even thirteen ? Such instances as 
these, and 1 could name many such even in 
our own times, (some indeed of still greater 
nificence) redeem the Establishment from 
the disgrace which may possibly be inflicted 
upon it by the parsimony of a few individuals. 
Take one benefice with another, and it may 
safely be afifirmed, that a far greater pro¬ 
portion of the revenues of the church is be¬ 
stowed upon charitable objects, than would 
be so expended, if they were vested ni any 
other part of the community.'’^ P. 25. 

“ Let me now ask of you, Sir, as a great 
political economist, if the clergy are to be 
deprived of their possessions, who is to have 
them ? After the first few years who will 
be benefited by the transfer ? Are they to 
be taken from those who do something for 
them, and given to others who aic to do 
nothing ? Will it be any benefit to the 
nation, if the estates of the see of Diirhaiii 
are given to Mr. Lambtmi, or those of Car¬ 
lisle to Mr. Curweii or yourself? Arc the 
tenants of the clergy racked up to the ex¬ 
treme value of their occupations ? Are the 
farmers upon the Bishop of Durham’s lands 
worse off than Mr.Coke’s or myLord Gicy’s 
tenants ? or, if yon propose that the cliureh 
lands should be appropiialcd to the pay¬ 
ment of a stipendiary clergy,is it tube sup¬ 
posed that the land - owners will forbear 
from adding to their rents, a sum equal 
to that which is at present paid by their 
tenants in the shape of tithes ? The utmost 
that the farmers can look for, is, to exchange' 
the caterpillars for the locusts. It ought 
not to be forgotten that oiir dignitaries do 
not reap the sole, nor the principal benefit, 
of the lands and houses which are the 
Church’s inheritance: these being in most 
cases leased to laymen, who pay a trifling 
reserved rent, with a custom,nearly amount¬ 
ing to a right, of renewing their leases at 
stated periods, on payment of a reasonable 
fine. At the same time this power of dc- 
mising.on lease, is limited and qualified by 
law, to prevent its beivg abused to the in¬ 
jury of the church, and the consequent de¬ 
triment of religion.” P. 28. 

Before 1 quit the subject of the attack 
which has been made upon our Church 
Establishment,allow me to urge, as my last 
and strongest reason ior appealing to you in 
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its behalf, ^our own recorded opinion. It is 
taken from an article in the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view for Nov. 1811, which has been proved, be¬ 
yond controversy *, to have been written by 
yourself. Your words are these: ‘ For the 
Church of England we cherish the utmost 
respect. We not only grudge her none of 
those rights wherewithal she is plentifully 
endowed—not only wish to see her safe from 
all disputes as to her title—all attempts to 
lay her low j but we go further—and would 
have all her dignities and her honours secure; 

‘ we will have her to exalt her mitred front 
in Courts and Parliaments,’ and will view an 
enemy to the state in every one, who either 
by open assault or by secret treachery, or 
by the still more dangerous enmity of inju¬ 
dicious and disreputable friendship, would 
bring her rights or her power into jeopar¬ 
dy.’” P.33. 

" 1 now approach a subject, which I 
hardly know how to treat, whether with the 
indignation which must be excited in every 
generous and candid mind, by insults gra¬ 
tuitously offered to learning, piety, and 
virtue ; or with the contempt and ridicule, 
which are thd proper portion of him, who 
«vith a mixture of stupidity and insolence 
attacks that which is unassailable,and hurls 
his leaden javelin against a shield of ada¬ 
mant. 1 need not tell you that I allude to 
the attack which has been made upon the 
character, talents, and principles of the pre¬ 
sent Bishop of London.” P. 35. 

“ You, Sir, could have taught the Re¬ 
viewer a different lesson, who after a 
jealous examination of the dispositions with 
which different members of the legislature 
viewed the proposed inquiry into the abuse 
of charities, especially of those concerning 
education, were pleased to pronounce the 
following eulogintn upon that distinguished 
prelate, in the year 1818. 

“ * Among the honorary commissioners, 
we had been led to hope that Lord Lans- 
downe and the Bishop of London would ap¬ 
pear. It is not easy to find two individuals 
more admirably qualided for the office, by 
the union of inflexible integrity with con¬ 
ciliatory temper, and of acute understand¬ 
ing with habits of application to affairs. But 
I own that in my eyes those distinguished 
persons were still further recommended by 
their avowed disposition in favour of the 
proposed inquiry f.’ Yet this is the prelate 
whom the Reviewer stigmatises as, ' the 
enemy, upon principle, of whatever informs 
and enlightens the poorthe Reviewer him¬ 
self having cited the Bishop’s words, that 
‘ in proportion as these additional energies 
impart^ to the mass of the people ’ (by the 
systematic culture of intellect) ' are under 
the direction of good principles, they will 
give stability to the government, advance 


* See an able paper in the Quarterly Re¬ 
view, vol. xix. p. 504. 

•(■ Letter t« Sir S. Romilly, p. 20. 


the cause of religion and morals, and con¬ 
tribute to the general advantage.* Could a 
Christian Bishop speak more strongly in be- 
.Salf of knowledge ? Is he, whose office it is 
to watch over the religious principles of his 
flock, to suppress all mention of Christian 
instruction, when he is recommending the 
education of the poor? Is it his duty to 
stand up for the favourite system of the 
Reviewers, of^ schools for all and Religion 
for NONE ? Is it * calumniating knowledge,' 
as this ignorant traducer terms it, to say, 
that when under the direction of good prin¬ 
ciples, it does all that could he-wished ? or 
can any one deny tliat when it is not under 
the direction of good principles it may do a 
great deal of harm ? 

“The Bishop makes precisely the same 
distinction as Bacon has done, between the 
quantity of knowledge and its quality. ‘ If 
then,’ says that great philosopher, ‘such be 
the capacity and receipt of the mind of 
man, it is manifest, that there is no danger 
at all in the proportion of quantity of know¬ 
ledge, how large soever, lest it should make 
it swell or out-compass itself; no, but it is 
merely the quality of knowledge, which, 
be it in quantity more or less, (f it be taken 
without the true corrective thereof, hath in it 
some nature of venom and malignity, and 
some effects of that venom, which is ven- 
tosity or swelling And again. ‘ But yet 
evermore it must be remembered, that the 
least part of knowledge passed to man by 
this so large a charter from dod, must be 
subject to that use for which Ood hath 
granted it, which is the benefit and relief of 
the state and society of man, for otherwise 
all manner of knowledge becometh malign 
and serpentine Yet the Reviewer calls 
it‘a-monstrous assumption’ of the Bishop’s 
that ‘ the diffusion of knowledge and culti¬ 
vation of intellect may exceed the counter¬ 
vailing powers of religion and morality.’ Is 
countervailing then a stronger word than 
Lord Bacon’s corrective ? The Reviewer in¬ 
deed is pleased lo give it the meaning of 
counteracting; which never belonged to it. 
To countervail (contra valerej is ‘to be of 
equal weight or value;’ and will the Re¬ 
viewer presume to deny that religion and 
morality are of less weight or value than 
‘the diffusion of knowledge?’ No person 
but one who is impenetrably dull, or wilfully 
blind, can fail to perceive the Bishop’s real 
meaning, which is, that religion and moral 
instruction is necessary, to preservd a due 
equilibrium in the human mind, which, with¬ 
out it, is, to say the least, liable to what 
Bacon terms ‘ ventosity or swelling and 
that deism, and atheism itself, are the 
natural results of this intellectual oedema, I 
suppose I need not prove even to the Re¬ 
viewer himself. 

“ After the quotation which I have given 


* Of the Adv. of Learning, p. 23, 
f Works, vol. i. p. 373. 
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from Bacon, it may be superfluoas to say 
another word in re&jtation of this dabbler in 
philosophy. But I am bound to charge him 
with wilfulfahehood, and deliberate mis-state¬ 
ment, in having represented as ‘an enemy 
upon principle of whatever informs and en¬ 
lightens the poor,’ and as 'holding an igno¬ 
rant generation to be far more certainly in 
the path of virtue and happiness than a 
well educated community,’ a prelate of that 
Church, which laid down as one of his first 
priniiiples, * that the yet unskilful and young 
age, hauynge the foundations layed, both 
of religion and good letters, mai leai n god¬ 
liness, together with wysdome,’—a prelate, 
who tells his clergy, in the very paragraph 
from which the grounds of this accusation 
are extracted, ‘ It must be our object to 
maintain the proportion which should alwa\.s 
exist between the active powers of the pub¬ 
lic mind, and the control and direction of 
their exercise by the operation of moral 
causes. And this we must do, not by dis¬ 
couraging the acquisition of knau'ledge, or the 
cultivation of understanding among the lower 
orders, but by taking effectual methods to 
supply their minds with just notions ot their 
duty towards God and man, and place them 
under the habitual direction of sound prin¬ 
ciples and good feelings.’ ” P. S7. 

“The Bishop haring in bis Charge en- 
forced, ifi the most impressive language, the 
duties of kindness and lil^erality on the part 
of beneiiced incumbents towards their cu¬ 
rates, observes that on the other hand, 
trhere the curate gives just cause of dis- 
Satisfactiou * by insufficiency, negligence, or 
indecorons behat iour in his official functions, 
ta by personal disrespect or hostility to¬ 
wards the incumbent, the best interests of 
the parishoiiera will suffer, when discord 
prevails between the Ministers, who have 
joint cure of their souls; and since regard to 
personal feelings must yield to consideratioTu of 
public utility, it may be sometimes expedient 
to dissolve the connexion, and thus put an 
end to a scandalous contest, thougii it may 
be difficult to apportion the blame between 
the contending parties.’ 

“Against this doctrine the Reviewer is 
pleased to put in what he elegantly denomi¬ 
nates his ‘entire protest,’ and says that 
■* the leaning is to be for the incumbent, 
against the curate,’ whereas the reverse 
ought to be the case. It is useless to speak 
plaiiiiy to those who are determined to mis¬ 
understand you; but let me put a case to 
the Reviewer. An incumbent and his curate 
quarrel, and live in a state of contention and 
anittitaity; the one undoing what the other 
4oelk Theeose comes before their diocesan, 
whose business it is to sec, that the spiritual 
totSKHs uf Ihe parishioners do not suffer 
firom tbe disagreements of their pastorsi 
Wfaid is he lO' do ? BeconoiliatioD is out of 
question; yet if things go on in their 
ent 'state, religion will be scandalized 
the Church deserted; the Bisliop, as the 
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law stands, caitndt eject the incumbent from 
hh be.nefice,\mX he may displace the curate ; 
and in doing it, he chooses the least of two 
evils, and one which in most cases, he will 
have it in his power to remedy. As to the 
* leaning ’ of which the Reviewer talks, the 
whole tenoiir of the Bishop’s charge is in 
favour of the curate; and whoever has the 
happiness of knowing his Lordship, knows 
the affectionate interest which he takes in 
the welfare of ‘ the working clergy,’ and the 
liberality with which he contributes, in 
every possible way, to their comfort and en¬ 
couragement. If ever tliere was a prelate, 
who considered the influence and the endow¬ 
ments of his liigli office to be vested in him 
for the )>i' 0 tecUon and support of religion, in 
the persons of its ministers, it is the present 
Bishop of London.” P. 43. 

“ 1 am sensible that 1 owe some apology 
to the Bishop of Limdon himself, for having 
presumed to say a word in vindication of a 
character, which a rare union of learning and 
piety, moderation and firnmess, a perfect 
singleness of intention and a truly Christian 
meekness, places as far above my comineu- 
dation, as above the impotent malice of the 
Edinburgh Review. But I was desirous of 
producing some strong reasons, why you. 
Sir, who have borne such ample and unsoli¬ 
cited testimony to his Lordship’s worth, 
should no longer permit your train of under¬ 
lings to insult public feeling and decency, 
by a series of calumnies, the discredit of 
which redounds in some measure upon your¬ 
self.” P. 49. 

“ 1 cannot help remarking, in conclusion, 
that there never was a period, at which the 
English Clergy, as a body, were less liable to 
the imputation of meddling with politics, 
than the present; a sufficient pi-ouf of which 
is, that when here and there an injudici¬ 
ous individual does subject himself to that 
chorge, a great outcry is raised on one side 
or the other, according to the part which he 
takes; and he is sure to suffer in general es¬ 
timation. Having myself a very decided 
opinion on this subject, I have studiously 
endeavoured to avoid every expression of 
political sentiment; every thing which might 
give just offence, to any party or person 
whatever, except those of whose enmity we 
are already assured, and whose open and fair 
hostUitieswe are not solicitous to deprecate.” 

P. 51. 


ThePeculiarCkaracter of theCkurch 
of England, independently o/ito 
connection witn the State, con- 
mdered in a Sermon, preened at 
the Primary Vioitation of the Right 
Rev. Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
on Wednesday, July 3, 1822, in 
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the Church oj Newport^ in the Tele 
- of Wight, and published by Ms 
Lordship's command. By Waller 
JFarquhar Hook, B.A, Student 
of Christ Church: Chaplaiit't^ 
his Grace the Duke of Argyle; 
and Curate of WMppingham .— 
2 Tim. i. 13. 

" It is a common, but dangerous error, as 
pernicious to those who are induced by it 
to desert or'opposc tlieEstablished Church, 
as it is subversive of that unity which the 
^ Gospel evciy wlicre prescribes, that the 
religion of the state is an engine of mere 
biinian contrivance, political in its cha¬ 
racter, and existing only as an integral 
part of the institutions of man. It is need¬ 
less in an assembly like this, to enter into 
any detailed argument, to prove that the 
episcopal Church has existed in regular 
descent fioin the apostolical times; (gross 
and idolatrous as were the forms by which 
it was for a lang period, overlaid and ob- 
sciiied,) and that it irou/d exist in all its 
vigour and puiity, were the Statb to 
deprive it of its civil ascendancy, and 
to sever it from the constitution of the 
country. 

“ This is no gratuitous inference, in¬ 
duced by a too partial view of the subject; 
it is not even a matter of speculative 
opinion. The episcopal Church, as it 
exists at present, in union with the con¬ 
stitution of this country, Aas existed, and 
dmii cotUimie to exist in tiie utmost purity, 
unconnected with, and disjoined from all 
civil authority. When the hierarchy fell 
with th*> kingly goveinment, at the time of 
the great rebellion, our holy and episcopal 
Church still strictly adhered to its rule of 
faith and woiship, and even shone with 
more than its wonted purity; for, it was 
purged and cleansed of those nohow pro- 
iessors, who, living under its wing, and 
fostered in its bosom, availed themselves 
of the breach which laid it open to its 
persecutors and oppressora ; and abandon¬ 
ed it to those ONLY, who were its true 
and faithful disciples. It was purified, 
not overwhelmed by the waters of ad¬ 
versity. 

** Our Bishops, indeed, were deprived of 
the temporal and civil rights which had 
been vested in them by the ancient consti¬ 
tution of the laud; but they remain^ firm 
in the discharge ot their episcopal func¬ 
tions, and in upholding that authority, 
which they had derived in direct descent, 
from tlie apostolic age. 

** The episcopal Church in Scotland 
was, about the same period deprived of its 
Remembrancer, No. 52. 


civil ascendency. It wu, indeed, for a 
aliort time, re-invested witli power, but at 
t^lie Revolution in 1688, Presbyterianism 
was finally established in that part nf the 
British dominions, to the utter exclusion 
of episcopacy, as the religion qf the state, 
but not as a Church. It remaiped, where 
it had formerly stood in splendor,—equally 
firm and dignified, in poverty. Deprived 
of its temporSlities, it not only adhered to 
the strict rule of its discipline and worship, 
blit displayed a peaceable and loyal cha¬ 
racter unknown to and iniimitated by any 
other Church, under the probing operation 
of persecution, as well as depression. Of 
late years, indeed, this Cliurch has emerged 
from the shade into wliicli it had been 
thrown by her oppressors. It is now 
tolerated; but it is no longer an Estab¬ 
lishment, nor can its Bishops claim any 
TEMPORAL power or jurisdiction. Never¬ 
theless, their spiritual authority is as firm, 
as legitimate, and as truly, and unquestion¬ 
ably derived by succession from the Apos¬ 
tles, as that of oiir own Bishops. ‘ It is,* 
in the words of Bishop Horsley, * a pure, 
spiiitiial, episcopacy; an order of men, 
set apart to inspect, and to manage the 
spiritual affairs of tlie Church, as a society 
in itself, totally unconnected with civil 
government.' 

*' But altlioiigh the Church of England 
may boast a perfect independence upon 
all human institutions, it is, nevertbeleM, 
our duty, our bmoiden duty, to apply those 
means, which, under Providence, are sup¬ 
plied for the fiirtlierance of Christian truth 
and obedience, by the civil ordinances of 
the state into which she is adopted. We 
preach with authority, which human 
sanctions can neither increase nor dimin¬ 
ish ; but wc arc no where commanded iit 
the Gospel, to reject the subsidiary as- 
thority, founded on human institution, 
when it dues not militate against our pssr- 
amouut allegiance to Almighty God. On 
the contrary, it was foreshewn tbatKiNOa 
should be * the nursing fathers * ’ of the 
Church of Christ; thus clearly indicating 
the means of promoting the great ends of 
Christianity, under the operation of civil 
sanctions, that is, am EstabusumBHT ; 
which, in the Gospel language, is neces¬ 
sary among large bodies of men, to pro¬ 
mote and maintain * the unity pf spirit, in 
tbe bond of peace.’ We do not,tbei(sfore, 
adhere to the Church, because it is an Es¬ 
tablishment ; but, because it is an Estub- 
lishment founded on tlie revealed Word of 
God; anti which demands nothing, im- 

* Isaiah xUx. S3. 
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puses nothing as necftiary to salvation, 
which may not Inioread, ana proved by the 
Holy Scriptures. 

“There is an individuality (if I may be 
allowed the expression) iii the Church of 
England, which belongs to no other esta¬ 
blished form or mode of ('hrisfiiiii vxoislnp ; 
and which, whilst it affords an .idditioiial 
'evidence of its aposUilical eiiuracter, di f- 
tinpuislies It from all those, which iuivc 
einannted fioiii, or are opposed to it, 

“After the separation of tie ]'2ustein 
and Western Chmehes, the latter, or Rn- 
niaii hraiu'h, soon eeaseil to make the 
Word of trod, its spni'.nal guide. Jdke 
the later .lew'.s, it u.h nlioily given up to 
tvaditniHX MxA fah'es; and the, pure light 
of Christiaii.'ty ecnld scaicily pciieliatc' 
through the dense body of superstitions 
rites and obsenarcis, whitb aiosc out of 
diem, Tlie Romanists inaint.iiiieii, in¬ 
deed, the ot the prniiiiive 

diiireli, and the/oivii orCliiiich gi-ieiii- 
ineiit was in its piir.eip.il article pre- 
seivod. lint if was only a /'orm, anil the 
Jlibir vf^% a SE\r,ri> hook. Tlie Relbr- 
.luation again opened that '■'iiiitc of light 
and life to mankind; but, us in the foinier 
instanee, altliongh under modes tlnrcllii 
opposed, the intevpret'ition of man soon 
beg.iii tosupeisede the finiplieity of tlie. 
tiospel, and the long dormant reiiien- 
straiieeof the apostle applied in full tince, 
•to loose wlio boasted that they w'er-’ of 
‘ Cephas or Apollos,’—of Lnthei or Calvin, 
■of jMelanrtlioii or Aiiniinns. The doctimc 
of the iii/fii/ibihlif of the Pope was ex¬ 
ploded. hut the J'allibiHtii of man was still 
ill the ascendant. 

“ The zeal of iimovatiou is no Ic'-s a dis¬ 
temper of the niiiid, tliiin the bigotiy, 
'which blinds us to existing errors. 'Iruth 
is never found in extremes. And who tliat 
.reads the works of many of the. early 
refortncis on the continent of Euiope, can 
trace even the tone of Cliiistiauity, in the 
•prosecution of their great selieine of Chiis- 
liaii refoim? And yet tlie.se works have 
lived; onr own loved country, fora time, 
lay prostrate under the indiction of their 
doctrines, and they have descended even 
■to our own times,—clii risb ed and support¬ 
ed with a zeal tlmt wot Id do honour to a 
better cause. 

“ It is not my pnipo te to enlarge upon 
.this part of my subject, it would open too 
wide a field of discussion upon such an oc¬ 
casion as the present. And 1 ha ve only 
irefferred to it on account of the ilia* tration 
it incidentiy affords to tiic peculiar eha- 
ractej' of the Chuicli, of England, as con- 
jtradisiitigu isiied from all the various sects 
^dd creeds, to wliicli the speciHativc the 
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ology of the oarly reformers, and their 
compurgators and imitators in other conn- 
tiies, has given birth. 

“ Tlie Roman Church, from which these, 
iiitti seceded, in common with ourselves, 
I'lad preseived, I repeat, the foundations 
of the true Clinrcli; and when the rnbhisli 
of the siiperstiTictiiie was removed, these 
appe.ired fully to view'. Rut in.stead of re- 
flcrtmg by mliow, and on uhose authority 
they had been laid,—they in their newly 
awakened zeal, revolted from a/l contact 
with that wiiieli they denounced as being 
vtter/i/ and inrmcehablp defiled. They 
paused not to reflect, or to compare, or to 
Iniiig wliat was still sound to the test of 
the apostolical oidiiiaiices, hut hastened 
with their various foiloweis and proselytes 
to dig )uw foundations, and to creet vew 
chinches; as if the Ciimeli of Cliri-st, were 
mnui/, and not one, single, hohj, and 
Cathohe. Hence those fends and divisioii.s 
wliiehseetai lanisin has engendered, and en¬ 
tailed upon fntuie geiiera*ions; and winch, 
wiiliout ii ferenee to the efiects upon our 
own Chnreli, but eoinpaniig them otihf 
with each other, have obviously and fatally 
biukeii that unity of spirit which is the 
essence of Christianity, and the very bond 
of peace. Wa.< the Bible a sealed hook to 
these moil ? Had they never read, and do 
they nerer read the apostolic exhortation 
littered III the fvrvviwy of inspired zeal! 
J, beseech t/ou, brethren, hi/ the nartw of 
onr Lord fsus Christ, that ye all speak 
the .SAMh thing, and that ihne he no di¬ 
visions among you, bat that ye. be. prrf'&ctly 
Joined tof^elher in the same mind, and in 
the samejntly,ement. Is Christ divided* V 

“ Ciiiiispiied mail can never safely be 
made the deposit iry of per^ver, without 
baz-ird to himself as well as to others ; I 
mean that power which gives him a posi¬ 
tive, iinanestioncd, and iiiicnntronled in¬ 
fluence over the persons, oi-the conscicncs 
of men. There is a leaven of linniaiiity 
which will mix with his best intentions, 
and give a eolour imperceptibly to actions, 
which in tlieir native hue and character 
he would have shuddered, perhaps, to 
contemplate. We perceive the aspiration 
after precedence and distinction among 
the very apostles of onr blessed Saviour, 
until they were filled with tlmt spirit which 
afterwards save them,— with tlie power to 
worl( even miracles, — Curistian hu¬ 
mility, which shrai^t from all imputed 
merit in themselves. 

“ The founders of tlie various sects, 
which were quickly generated upon the 
^ great secession from the Roman Clinrcli, 

* 1 Chr. i. 10. 13. 
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each, in order to increase the number of his 
|>rosely>tes, influenced by his own peculiar 
prejudices, or eager to display his zeal by 
some specific character or tenet, which 
should separate and distinguish his authori* 
ty from that of liis increasing rivals, becaiwi 
a self-interpreter of the newdy opened 
Scriptures; and dogmatized witii scarcely 
luoi e moderation, than the I’ope of Koine 
himself. 

“ Thus in the two extremes, the same 
errors prevailed, qualified on the side of 
reform indeed, in some incasiiro, by free 
discussion, which will alwrays pi'ccliide the 
absolute suppression of truth; but the in- 
terpretatiou, and the doctrines deduced 
from it by the reformed leadei-, were as 
implicitly adopted in the creed, and were 
little less iinpcnvtive upon the eouscieiiees 
of his followers, than the Kiills and De¬ 
cretals of the Roman Hierarchy, upon 
those, who still adhered to the aiK'ieut 
■uperstition. As these tenets dill’ered ac¬ 
cording to the various temperaments and 
habits of the sevcial preachers, schisms in¬ 
evitably arose, and the pale of Cinistianity 
became again narrowed and rirciiniscribcd 
by mortal man! Salvation was scaiccly 
allowed to those who transgressed the 
prescribed boundaries; and bigotry and 
intolerance were found to exist, far beyond 
the precincts, and limits of [lapal jiirisdic- 
tioo. 

“ But how dift’eieiitly was the Kefoniia- 
tioii earned on in this ('oiintryAnd l.ow 
wisely the means cinploycil, to prevent 
thts interposition of private passions and 
intemperale zeal m the ei tablisliment of a 
Christian Church ! The old foniidations, I 
repeat, were still visible. These weic 
clcaied and cleansed, iu older tliat the 
simple siriictnre for which they weic 
originally prepar.-d, might bo re-cdified. 
This was not effected by one man, nor on 
the views or antlioritaiive dicta of any 
separate class or tleuoitiiun/ion of C/ins- 
tians, bill, by the whole hodi/ of eminent 
Ecclesiastics then existing m the Christiau 
comniiiuity of this country ; and by a sne- 
cessioii of wise and expeiienced counsel¬ 
lors, who searched the Scriptures in sim¬ 
plicity of spirit, and with tiiat singleness 
of heart, which prayed for, and relied 
upon Divine assistance in iixing, according 
to the. clear and obvious interpretation of 
Scripture, the glory due to ‘ (tod o» 4 /iig-rt,’ 
and upon earth tlwt * peace and good-nill 
towards man ’ which had been announced 
to him, in the voice of angels! 

**Tlns it is, which gives an individuality, 
—a character unknown to all other 


chuiclies,—to that under which, by tlic 
blesiing of Providencc/we have been bom 
land nurtured, and conducted on our way, 
to the blessed hope of everlasting life. 

“ III this happy Reformalioi) it wa-s hot 
proposed to open niv/ sources of specula¬ 
tive enquiry on tlie nature of Chinch 
govei-nmeut; but, as its ii.iine bi speaks, to 
lender it coiifoiiiiable to ana> iit, hiiou?u, 
ai'd asccrttn^iablt' priiicipks, upon whieh 
it was piiinilively estahlidicd, to cleanse 
mi\ purifp it from the ali.ov with which 
it liad been debased, not to cuit it into 
the fre to take a new sliape, or to sub¬ 
ject it again to the plastic hand of desigii- 
or fanciful theorists. To iiiisroUF., not 
to ui'STiioY, was the pious and noble 
maxim of oou Hcfortners- 

“ Tlie structure of the Church tlius re- 
edified upon the primitive prinei|des of 
Christiaiiily, arose an object of ics|iert 
and veneration' H'it/ioiit extiancons or- 
iiamout, it still preserved a simple dignity 
sufficient to secure J from profanation 
and to direct, nut to divert, the attentioii 
of the creatine, in Ins communion with bis 
Creature, 

“ Such is THE Church, —whether in a 
state of nmun with, or of sepaiation from 
the civil constitution of the eonnliy. Such, 

1 say, is the Church; and such were 
the inducements which obtained for her 
the protection of the Stati. ! And lliul 
she has not forfeited (lie pledge origiiiiilly 
given of her peiseveianec in the pure 
model to wliieli she b.is been refoimed, 
may be asserled in tiKi face of lier most 
o))en .iiul avowed opp-'nieiit'-. No ulij.-etom 
isnigeil ag.'.iosf lierMloeli iiii-uot bi().i,,;iil 
by the ea:lu"'t secedei-. fioiii her \i or ! .j'; 
and so l.ir i'lom any imdoe pewei 
been usurped or att'-nipted rn her pait, 
ihinng till- pioiircss of in'aily tliiee een- 
tniies, she has snneiulered. peih.iiis, too 
many ofliei eb.ninied i!j.!its, and .scaic» iy 
retains a privilege winch is not equally 
shared bj tliosi-, who arc most lioatile to 
her interests, 

Slie has, then, more than redeemed her 
pledge; for while, on the one hand, she has 
preserved lierfailli pme and uucontamina- 
ted, she has so iiifu-ied her mild and mo¬ 
derate principles into the civil constitution 
to which she is uiiited, that we may chal¬ 
lenge the whole world to produce au in¬ 
stance, in past or present time, of vtie ad¬ 
ministration of the laws and of justice, so 
consistent with morality, with strict reeti- 
tude, and the principles of rational liberty, 
as' under the truly Protestant Go- 
vkRNM ENT of tills country.’' P. 7.. 

2l 2 
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Ttu Dangen to which the Church 
oj Christ is "exposed both from 
without and within: A Sermon, 
preached at the Primary Fisi- 
tation of the Right Rev. Lord 
Bishop of Winciusier, on Wed¬ 
nesday, June 12, 1822; in the 
Parish Church of Kingston. 
Upon- Thames. By Joseph Allen, 
M.A. Prebendary of Westmin¬ 
ster, and Vicar of Battersea .— 
2 Tim. i. 13« 

** Whew the doctrines of onr holy religion 
are the subject of our contemplation, we 
•honld never fail to extend our views to 
the practice, which onr belief leads to; 
and, on the other hand, when we aie caU 
led upon to exainiiic our moral conduct, 
we ought most carefully to review the 
principles, upon which that conduct is 
founded ; and, if in the former case our 
conversation does not correspond with the 
precepts of the religion we profess, or if 
in the latter we find, that we have built 
upon any other foundation, than that of 
Jesus* Christ and him crucified, we 
ought to be thoroughly aware, that in the 
day of the Lord we shall neither be jus¬ 
tified by tbe one, nor saved by the other. 

The life of a real Christian, consists in 
believing what Christ and his Apostles 
have taught, and in practising what they 


• 1 Cor, ii. t. 
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hav« commanded. He believu first ; ihta 
is tbe ssed ; and then a suitable practice 
results, by means of earnest endeavours 
and hearty prayers, from that belief; this 
is the fnU\ corn in the ear. If he does 
nbt believe aright, his heart and affections 
can never be engaged in the service of 
Ood; his obedience will not be the X obe¬ 
dience of faith-, neither will his righteous¬ 
ness be the righteousness^ of God through 
Christ. Consequently, his service will 
not be the service which God has ap¬ 
pointed for sinners, and of course will 
neither be accepted nor rewarded by him. 
On the other hand, if one, who is called 
by the revered name of Christian, believes, 
but does not practise, he at once both 
confesses, and denies Christ. He con¬ 
fesses him with his month, but denies him 
by bis works; and we all know, that our 
Saviour has most pointedly informed ns, 
that we cannot be his disciples, unless we 
</o|| the things which he saiih ; neither 
can we love 51 him, tf we do not keep his 
commandments. To be devoid, therefore, 
of faith, is to be devoid of the principle 
of Christian action ; to he devoid of good 
works is to be devoid of Christian action 
itself; for St. James very justly observes, 
that, ** as the body without the spirit is 
dead; so faith withmt works ts dead 
also.'* P. IG. 


t Mark iv. 28. 

I Rom. xvi. 26. $ £ Cor. v. £1. 

j| Lnke vi. 46. John viii. SI. 
f John xiv. 21. •• James ii. £6.* 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

The proceedings of this Society 
during the last month have been pe- 
culiarly interesting. The resignation 
of their venerable Secretary, the 
Rev. George Gaskin, D.D. alter a 
long** and faithful service of thirty 
$even years, was calculated to excite 
feelings of no ordinary kind. This 
resignation was made by letter, 
which was ordered to be entered on 
tbe minutes of the Society, and 
called forth from the Board, the 


warmest expressions of esteem and 
regard. 

It was then referred to the Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence to con¬ 
sider on the best means of supply¬ 
ing, as far as might be, the loss 
which the Society had sustained; 
when after a long and patient inves¬ 
tigation of the nature and extent of 
the Secretary’s dutibs, it was recom> 
mended to the Board, that for the 
future, two joint Secretaries, with 
equal powers, aud in holy orders, 
should be appointed to fill the of¬ 
fice. This recommendation of the 
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Committee was adopted by the 
Board; and the Rev. William Par> 
ker, M.A. long and deservedly 
known as the Society's indefatiga¬ 
ble Assistant Secretary, and thf 
Rev. Archibald Montgomery Camp¬ 
bell, M.A. were elected joint Secre, 
taries of the Society. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

• Th B monthly meeting of this Society 
was held, as usual, at St. Martin’s 
Library, on Friday March 21. His 
Grace the Archbishop of York was 
in the chair. 

After prayers the business of the 
day commenced ; letters were read 
from several of the Society's Mis¬ 
sionaries, giving a very favourable 
account of their respective missions. 
From these we collected the follow¬ 
ing particulars, which cannot fail to 
be gratifying to all who have the 
interests of these missions at heart, 
and delight in the reflection, that so 
many of their fellow-creatures are 
thereby preserved in, or brought to 
the knowledge and practice of true 
religion, and enabled to partake in 
allits benefleial and consolatorv or- 
dinances. 

At St. John’s, Newfoundland, the 
congregation is represented as highly 
respectable and attentive, and the 
number of communicants as daily 
increasing. 

At Halifax, the mission is as 
prosperous as could be expected; 
its general habits those of a settled 
* and flourishing parish, and its tenor 
even and easy during the last year.' 

At Paisborough, after a vacancy 
of many years, a mission ha.s been 
re-established. 

At Amherst, Weymouth, Liver¬ 
pool, St. John's, (New Brunswick,) 
Long Island, White’s Point, Matilda, 
Beverley, Wiltz^, and Adolph us- 
town, churches are either contem¬ 
plated, or in great forwardness, or 
happily completed and fit for Di¬ 
vine Service. 

From Anapolis, the accounts are 


peculiarly cheering ; and the Mis. 
siunary acknowledges the arrival of 
a most seasonable supply of books. 
The military settlement at Dalhou- 
sie, continues to be prosperous. 
The people appear to be deeply 
sensible of the kind attentions which 
the Society has promptly paid to 
their spiritual wants. Many of (hem 
have been reclaimed from their vi¬ 
cious courses, and are now, by the 
grace of God, leadiug sober and re¬ 
ligious lives. The school flourishes. 

From Falmouth, the account is 
for the present less cheering, owing 
to the fulluw'iiig circunistaiiue. Upon 
the removal of the French popula¬ 
tion from Falmouth about sixty or 
seventy years ago; the country was 
peopled with emigrants from the 
United States, who brought with 
them the peculiar notions of wbat 
are termed “ the New Lights;" and 
“ it is a work,” adds the Missionary, 
“ of more difliculty than can easily 
be imagined, to operate a change 
in favour of the more sober doc¬ 
trines of the Church of England. 
Yet 1 avail myself,” he continues, 
“ of every opportunity, both in the 
pulpit, and in frequent visits from 
house to house, to encourage senti¬ 
ments of lively and unaffected piety; 
and I look forward with cciifidence 
ultimately through the grace of God 
to a more favourable result.” 

From Woodstock the Missionary 
writes that he had visited the mili¬ 
tary settlement at St. John’s River, 
and found the people in the act of 
gathering in the fruits of an abun¬ 
dant harvest. The good effects of 
the Society’s books were very appa¬ 
rent; yet the spiritual wants of the 
settlement are still great. In the dis¬ 
trict, however, there are no less 
than ten Madras schools, with 
children each. , 

At other places schools liave 
been established, and new Missions 
opened. 

At Sandwich the District Prison 
has been visited with the happiest 
effects; and ia the District School 
389 children are receiving the. be«e« 
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fits of a religious and suitable edu. 
cation. 

At - the Cape of Good Hope a* 
National School was opened in the 
December of last year, in the j»re- 
sence of tlie most respectable inha¬ 
bitants. On the first day the number 
were thirty-six, which increased to 
sixty-eight, and average daily about 
forty-Jim; of these it may lie inter¬ 
esting to know that forty-seven are 
English; six, Dutcii; throe, Malays; 
one, Hottentot; eleven, Negroes. 
The black servants since their at¬ 
tendance at the school, are stated to 
have become more useful and atten¬ 
tive in their domestic employments, 
which is ascribed to tlie kind interest 
taken in their moral and religious 
improvement. 

After hearing these letters, and 
the recomuieiidations of their Com¬ 
mittee thereon, the Board proceeded 
to adopt such measures as tliey 
deemed to be necessary to meet the 
wants of each particular case: some 
regulations were made relative to 
the Society’s scholarships at King’s 
College; and after the blessing pro¬ 
nounced by the Archbishop, the 
meeting broke up. 

Reports of Committees forming in 
the diftcrent dioceses at home, con¬ 
tinue to be receive'.',; ami we have 
no doubt, as the objects and exer¬ 
tions of the Society become through 
their means more known, that the 
attention oi the public will be pro- 
portioiiably directed tow'ards it, and 
ample means afforded to enable the 
Society to can y on and extend their 
benevolent designs. 

We subjoin the following extract 
from the Kejiort of a Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee recently formed at Lichfield. 

At a tmmeroiis and highbf respectable 
meeting the Cleigy and Laity ^ 
Jfytchjiela and its Vinuiit/, held in the 
Chapter-house of tfw Cathedral, on 
J^ricta^,the 17th Day of January, 1833, 

The 'very Reverend the Dean of 

litOHPIELU, IN THE CUAIK. 

It WU unaninmucly resolved,— 

]. That the Incorporated Society for 
‘tilt fsppagation of the Gospel in Foieign 


Register, [Apri 

Parts, on account of its eealous and sne- 
cessfal exertious in the diffusion aud ad¬ 
vancement of pure Clhristianity, through¬ 
out the dependencies of tlie British Em¬ 
pire, is entitled to general gratitude anff- 
}Ritronage; and merits in a peculiar de¬ 
gree tlie liberal support of tlie Otergy, and 
other members of the I'lstablished Church. 

SJ. That siicli support is more espcrially 
requisite at this time, on account of the 
inadequacy of tlie funds of the Society to 
the great importance of its imdertakings, 
and to the encrcasiiig nidgiiitiiile of its 
operations, which have been lately ex¬ 
tended to the British dominions in Iiulia 
and the East, under the siipcrintendeuce 
ot the Bishop of Calcutta, and with the 
fairest prospect of success to the cause of 
Oiristiaiiity. 

3. That the sanction of the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese having been obtained, 
a Committee be now fornied.llto be called 
the Lichfield Diocesan Committee of the 
Society Jor the propagation of the (sospel 
in Foreign Parts; for the pm-pose of 
making the operations and objects of the 
Society more generally known; and of 
collecting, receiving, and remitting all an- 
nual subscriptions and benefactions in aid 
of the SocietyVs designs. 

National oocielu f -r the Education 

of 'the Poor in the Principles of 

the Established Church. 

At the monthly mecliiig of this 
Society various grants of money 
were made towards the cstublisli- 
mciitof schools in different parts of 
the country. We would particu. 
larly notice a grant of lot)/, to 
Kingswoud, near Bristol, from the 
great population and iinportaneo of 
the. place. The titmo.st discipline 
and good order continue to he ob_ 
served in the school; in which there 
are at present 4ii0 boys, and 307 
girls. The attendance of the chil¬ 
dren at the National Society’s tiiii- 
pel in Ely Place is regular 'and nu¬ 
merous, and their beliavioiir de¬ 
serving of great praise. Nineteen 
persons are at present receiving 
instruction at the school as training 
masters and mist^sses. 

Incorporated Clergy Orphan 
Society. 

At the quarterly meeting of liie 
Society, February 27, fourteen eaii- 
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didates were proposed for admis- nation of their several claims, the 
sioii; when after a careful exanii. following eight werfe admitted. 


Names. 

Squire, Josepti, Howos, 

Morgan, Richard, W. '* 

l.anglii>nie, Mary, 

Howra, Harriet, 

Biiwdweu, Susanna, 

IJ.awdwcn, Fiancee, 

Harrison, Jane, 

Piatt,. Dorothy, 

It is deeply to be regretted that the 
limited stale of the Society's funds still 
lays thorn iiridur the painful n‘'cessity of 
rejocting at almost every meeting niiine- 
roiis applie.alions from most deserving 
ohjocts. On the lueseiit occ.isioii scarcely 


Benefice &.o. of the Father. 

C. Norton, Malreward and Chewstoke. 

V. Lanfaiir, Mcimneth. 

C. Cuningshy, JLiiieoln. 

\. Clavermg, Kssex.. 

V. Horton, .V(igiiet), York. 

V. Horton Pagnell, York. 

C. Sheffield, York. 

V. Walsal, Stafford. 

more than a half could he admitted. We 
can assure the public on onr own expe¬ 
rience that no charily more deserves their 
liberal snppoit, whether we look to its 
objects, or the able and zealons manner in 
wliu'li it is cotidnefed. 


The Associqtes of the late Rev. Dr. 

Bray. 

The 'accounts receivod from the 
Rev. the Missioiiaiies, and his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Chaplains, who kindly su¬ 
perintend the Associates’ Scliools 
for the j)iir|n)se of giving Christian 
education to the Negro children, arc 
highly favouiablo. As the Report 
of these, however, will ho pnbliahed 
during the ensuing month, we for- 
beilr to anticipate it; hut shall not 
fail on its appearance to make such 
extracts as w-e think may be inte¬ 
resting to our readers. 


LAW REPORT. 

The Duke of Vortkiml v. Biufi;/iatn, 
Consistory Reports, vol. i. p. 162. 

In the course of his judgment on 
this case, Sir William Scott (now 
Lord Stowell) gives the following 
account of impropnatious. 

“ It must be evident to any one, wtio 
considers tlic history of impropriatiuiis^ that 
a lay rector cannot have the cure of souls: 
and the statutes o{*dissolutioii having di¬ 
rected ttiat impropriations should be hold by 
laymen, as they were held by the religions 
houses, from which they were transferred, 

' it may be convenient that this point should 
be a little more fully considered. 

“ There is some confusion in the books in 


not alivavs distinguishing between two sorts 
ul appinpriutioii, which arc fondamcntally 
dillerent. Appropriations aie an abuse 
which took their rise in the darker ages. 
They are termed usually in ilie canon law 
“ Aiincxioiies, donatiniies, iimoncs,’’ &c. 
and the term appropriation, wliieh was bor- 
lowcd from the form of such grant, ‘ in 
proprios usu>,’ ajipears to have been pecu¬ 
liar, or principally cnnfiiied to Kngland. 
Ducantje tiles .a letter Irom Kngland, in 
which it IS used. (Gloss p. A92 ) It is sel¬ 
dom indeed to be foimd in any foreign canon 
without r<'fercnceto this couiitiy, and there 
is scarcely a fondgn writei, wlio, in noticing 
it, docs not sj\’, ‘ quas in AngliH voeant 
Apjiropriationes.’ 

“ There were two soils of appropriations, 
or rather ap|>ropriatiun was authorized to 
be made, with different privileges, in two 
forms, the one ptrno jnie, sivr utroque 
jure, lam in sp’uituahhns qxiam in tempnrali- 
lius, where the interests in the be.iefice, both 
temporal and spiritual, wcie annexed to 
some religious house, and the other non 
utroque juie, though p/enn Jure, .as it is de¬ 
scribed, in temporigiltus, where temporal in¬ 
terests only were conveyed, such as the 
tithes or patronage of the benefice ; but the 
cure of souls resided in an endowed perpe¬ 
tual vicar. 

“ In the first species the religions house 
had the cure of souls and all rights, and 
perfoimcd the duties of the Church by its 
own members, or by stipendiary curltes; 
and the distinction on this point is summa¬ 
rily described in a passoge from the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court of Audience: ‘ Cum 
ecclesiaconceditur alicui monasteno, pleno 
jure, in temporalibus, tunc KpisCopi debeiit 
dnstituere vicariiina perpetuumj ubi’vero 
unitur Mensee Episcopal!, vel Abbatiali, et 
spectat ad illam, pleno jure, tini in spiritu- 
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alibus quiiin in tempornlibas—^tonc pdnttur 
in e& presbyter temporalis ad nuturo re> 
movibilis ad exercitiiim curse, qtue pnnri. 
paliter residet in en, cu/us mensie est unita’ 
This description of these two species of ap¬ 
propriation is to be met with also in fie- 
q ient passages of the ylurco siimma Hos- 
tieiuit, a learned commentator of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

“ Against holding beneficas ‘ pleno et 
utroque jure,' great complaints were made 
in the Galilean Clunch, m which on no 
subject was dissatisfaction more loudly or 
more frequently expressed. And it is men¬ 
tioned, as a fiindainental maxim in that 
Church, that since the council of Constance, 
it has become a legitimate cause of revoca¬ 
tion in that kingdom. 

“ In itwas ordiiincdb}'Ihecon- 

.slitulion of Olhdbon, tliat all icliginiis houses, 
which possessed Churches in propnot usut, 
should present vicars with rompetent en¬ 
dowment to the diocesan, fur institution, 
within the space of six months; and that if 
they failed so to do, the bishop was em¬ 
powered to fill up the vacancy : this how¬ 
ever proved iiisiiIScient agaitist the power of 
the Monks. The Civil Legislature next in¬ 
terfered, and passed the statutes 15 Rich. 2. 
c. 6. 4 Hen. IV, c 12. winch re<|uire that 
vicarages should be regularly endowed. 
Such was the general and legal character 
of appnipriations in England by the Canuii 
Law, and by the statutes of the realm. The 
vicarage became a benefice with cure of 
souls, and the Monks held ir> pripnelaltm in 
some sort, as ii lay fee (Gibson, 719 ) 
But after the .statute of appropriations, 
the Monks were too subtle and running for 
the law, ant] still nevertheless obtained ap¬ 
propriations. as annexed ‘o ihcir tables, as 
before, under the plea of poverty and ina¬ 
bility to support themselves. These uni- 
unn ud mentam, for the sustentaiion of the 


Monks were always presumed in law to be 
in tUroque jure, and it was a universal rule 
that they were never vacant, but that there 
was a perpetual plenarty; as it had been 
held that the canon ‘ dc supplend^ negli- 
gentii,’ which gave the right of presentation 
on lapse, did not apply to such appropria¬ 
tions. The Monks, who thus inay be said to 
have been the immortal incumbents, bad 
the cure of souls renmining in them, and 
the minister, whom they employed, was a 
mere stipendiary. 

** From this root sprung the peculiar kind 
of appropriation without a vicarage en¬ 
dowed ; and this is the origin of stipendiary 
curacies, in which the Impropriator is bound 
to provide Divine Service—but may do it 
by a curate not instituted, but only licensed 
by the bishop; and might reckon himself 
under no obligation to present a vicar lo the 
bishop for institution, but might provide for 
the service of the Church, as the Monks 
did, by a licensed curate. Since that time, 
the statutes of dissolution enait, that bene¬ 
fices of every description should be held as 
they had been held by the djssolved religi¬ 
ous houses, a grantee, who has obtained 
what was before held, as above described, 
ad meitsam, plena et utroqne jure, would 
have the complete incumbency as intitula- 
tiis and beneficiary. If such an impropria¬ 
tor should take orders, he might perform 
the offices of the Church without institution, 
only taking the oaths imposed by later sta¬ 
tutes. And it would be only the circum¬ 
stance of not being in orders, that would 
prevent him from exercising his ecclesiasti¬ 
cal rights in full form, as those spiritual 
persons, the Monks, did before. But it was 
not so in ordinary impropriations, on wSiich 
there had been a vicarage endowed; be¬ 
cause the vicar holds by something extrinsic 
of the impropriator.’' 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


TnaRionTRiLV. NATiiANiGi.Ai.if:f.AMDtfK, 
D-D. Bishop of Down and Connoh, 
translated lo the See of Mbath, vacant 
hy the death of Dr O’Beiiuib. 

This Rioht Rev. Richard Mart, D.D. 
Bishop OF Kii.tAU>E and Kilpunora, 
to the See of Down and Connor. 

Tbk Ysry Rev. Abexander Arbvth- 
rot, D.D, Dean of Cloyne, to the 
Bishoprick of Kiluuloe and Kil- 
rSNORA. 

Baker, R. G. to the rectory of Spring- 
JU,ld,Emxi patron, tbeE«K>0RAiuuii. 


Browne, W. B.A. to Iho rectory of Mar- 
letjord, Suffolk ; patron, Andrew Ab- 

CEDECKNE, Esq. 

Bouverie, the lion, and Rev. F. P. to the 
rectory of Stanton, St. Sluinton, Wilti ; 
patron, the Earl of Randor. 

Bou}i)ens, T. B.A. of Merton College, Ox-- 
ford, to the preb^d of Brampton, in 
the cathedral church of lAncotn, and 
also the rectory of Stoke Hammond, 
Bucks; patron, the Lord Bibrop op 
Lincoln. 

Coleridge, J. D. LL-B. Chaplain to the 
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Loud Bf«BOPDPExBTEB,to the vicar¬ 
age of Kenwyn and Kea, CernwaU ; 
patron, the Braaop or TBB.DtocBBS. 

Gauford, T. MA. Regius Professer of 
Greeje, in the Univer$ity of Oxford^ to 
the prebend of Fainvater, in the ca¬ 
thedral church oiLlandaff; patron, the 
Bishop. 

Oilby, W> R. assistant Minister of St. 
Jol ►»’« church, Wakefield, to the rectory 
of St. MaryU, Beverley ; patron, Th« 
LoBD CHAMCEI.I.OR. 

Henley, C.*M.A. to the perpetual curacy 
otWnatesdeu, Suffolk, patron,N. Bab- 
HABOisioN, l?]sq. of Ilertford-Street, 
.May-fair, London. 

Henshaw, R. J. B. M-A. of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Hnn- 
garton, v.illi Tmyford, in the cuuuty 
of Leicester ; patron Sir Thouas Hus¬ 
sey Afuelce, Bart. 

Henville, C. B. to the vicarage of 
Portsea ; patrous, The Wakden and 
Fellows of St. Mary’s Colleqe of 
Winchester. 

Hoblyn, — ,d,o the livings otMylor and' 
Mabe, Cornwall. 

Hunt, J. H. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Weedon Beck, Northampton ; patron, 
T. R. Thobnton, Ksq. 

Leicester, O. to the lining of Carrington, 
Cheshire. 

Moore, G. vicar of4f<. Peter’s Eastgate, 
Lincoln, to the rectory of Owmby, in 
that county ; patron. The King. 

Nottidge, J. T. to the vicarage of Old 
Newton, Suffolk} patrons, W. Clrree, 
M.A. and T. Quale, £sq. 

Ot^en, E. P. to the vicarage of Welling¬ 
ton. 

Owen, W. to the rectory of Ryme Intrin- 
tica, Dorset. 

Pearson, II. N. D.D. of St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to the deanery of 6'aru»t ,■ 
patron. The King. 

Phear, J. M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Pembroke hall, Cambridge, to the rec¬ 
tory ofEarlStonham, Suffold; patrous, 

■ the Master and Fellows of that 
Society. 

Pierce, W- M. B.A. of St. JohrJs College, 
Cambridge, to the vicarages of Bur- 
well and Golceby,Lincolnshire ; patron, 
M. B. Lister, Esq. of Burwell Parh, 
Lincolnshire. 

Pooah, —, D.D. to the rectory of St. 
James, Duhe’s-place, London } patrons. 
The Lobu Mayob and Aldebhem. 

Rennell, T. vicar of Kensington, and 
chaplain to the Bishop of SALiqptiRY, 
to tne mastersbki of St. Nicholas’ Hos¬ 
pital, near Salisbury. 

SergrOve^ J. S. to the united rectories of 
'Mary, Somerset} and St. Mary, 
Mounthaw, London. 

Smith, J. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to the rectory of Kirkby 
cuui Asgarby, Lincolnshire ; patron, 

Remembrancer, No. .5-2. 


the Right Hofr. tbb Eaal of Bris¬ 
tol. 

•Sprdgg, F. R. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset ; patron, 
the Hon. and Right Rur. the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucbsteb, in his ca¬ 
pacity of Dean op Wells. 

SteqgaU, 3. to the perpetual curacy of 
Ashfield Magnar, Suffolk ; patron, the 
right HIin. Edwabd, Barov Thub- 

LOW. , 

Sumner, J. M. to the rectory of Sntton, 
Essex} patrons, John Aitkem and W- 
Cosrebton, Esqrs. 

Swire, J. B.A. of University College, Ox¬ 
ford, to tho vicarage of Manfield, 
Yorkshire} patron, the Lord Chan- 

GELLOB. 

Thynne, Lord J. to the rectory of Kings¬ 
ton Deverell, Wilts y patron, the Mab- 
quis OF Bath. 

Wilkinson, M. W. M.A. of Worcester Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to the rectory of Uley, 
Gloucestershire ; patron, the Lord 
Cbanceixob. 

ORDINATIONS. 

March 9. 

In the parochial chapel of St. Mary- 
la-bonve, London, by the Loro Bishop 
OF Lincoln. 

Deacons. —C. T. Plumptre, B.A. Uni¬ 
versity college, Oxon} 3. Moverloy, B.A. 
Queen’s college, V. Green, B.A. St. John’s 
college, and W. Mudge, B.A. Queen’s col¬ 
lege, Cambridge ; T. H. Causton, Christ 
Church, Oxon} W. Williamson, B.A. 
Sidney Sussex college, W. P. Lendon, 
B.A. Trinity college, and W. lliitchUi • 
son, Emmanuel college, Cambridge. 

" From the Archbishop of York. 

3. Driver, B.A. Corpus Chiisli col¬ 
lege', Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of London. 

T- Powell, B.A. Oriel college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Durham. 

G C. Abbs, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge 

From the Bishop of Winchester. 

8. Benson, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge T, Scard, Magdalen hall, 
Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Norwich. 

R. O. Leman, B.A. Trinity college, 
Oxon} 3. C. Salford, B.A. Caius col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. 

Priests.— T. Bouwons, B.A. Merton 
colle^, H. Gordon, M.A. Exeter college, 
R. B. Worthington, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford} and C. B. Sowerby, 
B.A. University college, Oxon} A. Do¬ 
nald, St. John’s college, R. F. Crougli- 
ton, B.A. Jesus college, and W. Mason, 
B.A. Queen’s college, Cambridge y , R. I. 
B. Henshaw, Af.A. Queen’s college, 
and A. J. Langley, University college, 
. OA'ony G. Maolear, B.A. Trinity college, 
Dublin} 3. Powley, curate of Yarho- 
rough, Lincolnshire. 

2 K 
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From tht BUhop of Winthttier. 

H. A. Veck, B.A. Magdalene hall, 
Oxon. 

From the Bishop of Chichester. 

R. C. Willis, B.A. University college, 
Oxon. 

March S3. 

In St.Oeorge’s church,Hanover-square, 
by tfac Lo^tn Bishop op Ely. 

Dsacons. — F. Goodo, M.A. Trinity 
college, H. Melville, B.A. St. Peter*s col¬ 
lege, C. H. Lutwidge, B.A. St, John’s 
college, and J. Tomkj'as, M.A, King’s 
college, Cambridge. ‘ 

From the Archbuhop of Canterbury. 

, T. N. Stevens, B.A. St. John’s college, 
3. Sandys, B.A. Queen’s college, and J. 
Deedes, AI.A. Trinity college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. 

H. A. Browne, B.A. Queen’s college, 
Oxford; W. S. J- Mildmay, B.A, St. 
John’s college, Cambridge; G. J. T. 
Spencer, B.A, University college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Chichester. 

8. Prosser, B.A. St. John’s college, Ox¬ 
ford. 

Pjusstb. — J. Harding, M.A. King’s 
college, G. F. Nicholas, M.A. King’s col¬ 
lege. J. Hiudle, M.A, St. John’s college, 
and R. B. Radclifle, B.A. King’s college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

J. Barlow, B.A, 2’rinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Norwich, 

3. Maddy, B.A. Magdalene college, 
Cambridge. ■ 

From the Bishop of Salisbury. 

T. H. Walker, B.A. Oriel college, and 
W. C. Thompson, B.A. Wadham college, 
Oxford} 3. Hooper, Trinity college, and 
J. W. Huntley, B.A. St. John’s college, 
Cambridge; J. F. Moor, B.A. Brasenose 
college, T. Meyler, B.A. Pembroke col¬ 
lege, T. 8. Codrington, B.A. Brasenose 
college, and J. O. Parr, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford. 

In St. James’s church, Piccadilly, by 
the Lohd Bishop ot Cuesteii. 

Beacoes.— G. H» Hughes, B.A. Cor¬ 
pus Christi college, Cambridge ; D. Whit¬ 
tle, B.A. St. Mary hall, Oxford ; R. C. 
W. Wilkinson, B.A. Trmity college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; E. Lempriere, Literate. 

From the Bishop of Chichester, 

G. Clulow, li.A, Queen’s college, Ox¬ 
ford. 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 

E. |ielwyn, B.A. Catharine hall, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Winchester. 

C. 3- Taylor, B.A. Christ college, Cam¬ 
bridge i T. B. Charnock, University col- 
■lege, and J. Robinson, St. Alban’s hall, 
. Oxford. 

.From the Bishop of lAcl^eld and Bo- 
veulry. 

' W. Lowe, B.A. St. John’s college. 


&. Jecketl, B.A. Corpus ChrisH college, 
and C. S. Royds, B.A. Christ college, 
Cambridge; Hon. E. R. B. Fielding, 
B.A. Oriel college, Oxford; G. W. White, 
B,A. St.John’s college^Cambridge. 

<* From the Bishop of London, 

E. Trimmer, B.A. Brasenose college, 
Oxford i T. Christian, Literate. 

From the Archbishop of York, 

R. Bassnett, B.A. Trinity college, Ox¬ 
ford; C. Davies, Literate ; H. Hughes, 
ditto; G. S. Bull, ditto; G. Robinson, 
ditto. 

From the IHshop of Durham. 

D. Piper, B.A. Queen’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; 3. Carr, Literate. 

From the Bishop of Exeter. 

R. Anstice, B.A. Wadham college, Ox¬ 
ford, 

From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

T. B. Coney, B.A. Baliol college, Ox¬ 
ford ; P. Wilson, 2’rinity hall, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

From the Bishojt of Norwich. 

C. Blathwayt, B.A. Queen’s college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Bishop of Bristol. 

E. Miller, B.A. Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge. 

Priests.— -W. Peel, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford; T. Benn, Literate ; W. 
D. Grice, ditto ; T. Hope, B. A. Univer¬ 
sity college, Oxford; W. Oliver, St, 
John’s college, Cambridge; 3. Stanley, 
Literate ; D. Wilson, ditto; 3. M, 
Wright, B.A. Brasenose college, Oxford. 

From the Bishop of Chichester. 

R. F. Uuiacke, B.A. King’s college, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia. h 

From the Bishop of Rochester. 

G. V. Hart, B.A. Trinity college, Dub¬ 
lin ; W. Owen, Literate; 3. Pearson, 
ditto. 

From the Bishop of Lichfield and Co¬ 
ventry, 

H. R. C. Pole, M.A, St. Mary hall, and 
W. H. Cartwright, B.A. Trinity hall, 
Oxford; T. Chapman, B.A. St. John’s 
college,^ Cambridge; H. Holden, M.A. 
Pembroke college, Oxford; 3. Hanbury, 
B.A. St. Peter’s college, and G. Buok- 
ston, B.A. St John’s college, Cambridge., 

From the Bishop of London. . 

F. T. Atwood, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge. 

From the Archbishop of York. 

3. C. Girardot, B.A. Queen’s college, 
Oxford; T. H, L. Fox, Christ college , 
Cambridge. 

*.From the Bishop of Durham. 

O. Thompson, Litdk’ate. 

From the Bishop of Exeter, 

3. N. Palmer, B,A. Pembroke college, 
Cambridge. 

From the BUhop of Landaff. 

G. W. Gabb, Literate; T. J, Powell, 
B.A, St. Alban’s hall, Oxford. 
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From the BuKop of Brutal. 

R. Lyon, M.A, '^rinittf coUege, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

From the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

C. T. Simmons, B.A. Trinity college, 
Cambridge; C. R. Smith, B.A. Balliol 
college, Oxford. * 

From the Bishop of Chichester. 

H. Richards, B.A. Exeter college, Ox¬ 
ford. 

From the Bishop of Carlisle. 

Q. Hodgson, B.A. St. John's college, 
Cambridge,. 

UNIVERSITY OP OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred, February 28. 

DocToa IN Divinity.— T. E. Bridges, 
S.D. Corpus Christi college. 

March 4. 

Mastkrs of Arts. — S. Reay, St. ilI6an 
Hall} A. Crymes, Balliol college; J. S- 
Boone, and J. Birkott, Christ Church ; F. 
Borradaiie, Brasenose college. 

Uachkior of Arts. — P. W. Mure, 
Christ Church. 

^ March 13. 

Masters of Arts. —T. W. Cockell, 
Wadham college ; T- P. Michells, Merton 
college; C.H. Bosanquct, and H. Street, 
Balliol college. 

BACUE 1 . 0 R OF Arts.—A. Rowlandson, 
Brasenpse college. 

March 6, 

W. Howard, was admitted Scholar of 
New College. 

A. Briscoe, and T. Bradley, Masters of 
Arts, of Queen's college, were elected 
Fellows of that Society,on the old found¬ 
ation. 

* March 13. 

E. J. Parker, waa admitted Fellow of 
Pembroke College. 

UNIVERSITY OP CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred, February 26. 

Master of Arts. — J. 11. Mules, St. 
John’s college ; M. Camidge, Slueen's 
college; W. Hodson, Clare Hall. 

Bachelors of Astb.—J. Torrlano, 
Catherine Hall; D. B. Leunard, Jesus 
college. 

March 14. 

Honorary Master of Arts. —The 
Hon. W. White, Downing college. 

Master of Arts. — J. Matthews, St. 
John's college. 

Bachelor in Civil Law. —J. V. Stew¬ 
art, Jesus college. 

The following is a list of the inceptors 
to the degree of Master of Arts. 

H Cuddingtonj F. Goode, R. li^on, L. 
C. Humfrey, and^. Vicars, Trinity col¬ 
lege ; J. Burdakin.ClarelfaU ; R.Brough, 
Corpus Christi college W. 11. Shelfurd, 
Emanuel college. 

March 21. 

Bacbelobs or Arts.— J. B. Robinson, 
Trinity college; C: Neville, J. H. Faw¬ 


cett, and H. Manton, St. John's college; 
R. Elwes, Pembroke hall; D. Birds, 
Queen's college; E. Hill, Christ college. 

Members’ Prizes. —The subjects for 
the present year are, for the 
Senior Bachelors. 

Quxnam sunt EcclesiaLegibus Stahilita 
Benejicia et Sud Ratione maxitnb Promo- 
vendaf 

HUDDLE Bachelors. 

Stti Fructus Historim Ecclesiastics 
Studiosis percipiendi sunt ? 

PoRsoN Prize. —The passage fixed 
upon for the present year fs; — Shaks- 
FEABE, Hen. vih. Act. v.Scenc vi. begin¬ 
ning with, “ This Royal Infant,” and 
ending with, “ And so stand fix’d.” 

The Metre to be Tragicum lamhicum 
Trimetrum Acataleclieum. 

March 6. 

The Chancellor’s two gold medals for 
the best classical scholars among the 
Commencing Bachelors of Arts, were ad¬ 
judged to Mr. F.'Field, Trinity college, 
and Mr. T Crick, St. John's college, 
whose merits wore declared by the Ex¬ 
aminers to be equal. 

March 12. 

J. Musgrove, M.A, of Cains college, 
was elected a senior Fellow of that So¬ 
ciety j and C. Beauclerk, B.A.was elected 
a junior Fellow of the same Society. 

March 14. 

J. H. Marsden, of St.John's college, * 
and II. Browne, of Corpus Christi col¬ 
lege, were elected Scholars on Dr. Bell’s 
Foundation. — The examiners for thb 
Scholarships being unanimously of opin¬ 
ion that the literary merits of H. Browne, 
o( Corpus Christi college, and J. Price, 
of St. John’s college, were nearly equal, 
thought proper to refer to that part of 
the suppJemoutary clause of the founda¬ 
tion deed, which directs in such oases 
to whom a preference should be given. 

March 17, 

The following Gentlemen of .St.John's 
college, were elected Foundation Fellows 
of that Society : —W. Maddy, B-A. T. 
Spencer, B.A. W. P, Sponcer, B.A. H. 
Howarth, B.A. 

March 18, 

R. C. Hildyard, B.A was elected Pel- 
low of Catherine Hall, on the Skirne 
Foundation, 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died. —Aged 62, the rev. Charles 
Gardner, LL.D. rector of Stoke Ha- 
mond, Bucks, and vicar of Kirk Uhel- 
pington, Northumberland. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Married —The rev. H. M. Wagner, 
fellow of King's college, to Elizabeth 
Harriot, eldest daughter of the late rev. 
Wm. Douglas, canon residentiary of Sa¬ 
lisbury cathedral. 

2 K 2 
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DSVONSHIRli:. 

Married.—The rwv. Janies YoDge, to 
Jane, daughter of the rev. R. Maliock,. 
of Cockhigton court. 

Married.—^The rev. William Moore 
Harrison, rector of Cleyhanger, to Eli- 
vabetb, youngest daughter of the late 
W. Dyne, esq. of Lincoln’a-inn-fleldi, 
London. 

Died.—The rev. T. Hole,«flf.J. rector 
of Kotth Tawton, and of Doddtscombs- 
leigh. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.—^Tbe rev. William Oldfield 
Bartlett, of Lytchet Minster, to Eliza, 
youngest daughter of the rev. T. G. 
Briec, of Canford Magna. 

ESSEX. 

Died. — The rev. John Clarkson, 
many years chaplain to the right hon. 
Lord Petro, at Jngatestone hall. 

Died.—Aged 26, the rev. John Es- 
crect, M.A. curate of fVisted, and late of 
Trinity college, Cambridge. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Henry Sampson, 
eldest son of the rev. Dr. Sampson, of 
Petersham, to Elizabeth Corbitt, eldest 
daughter ofThos. Talboys, e.sq. ofOxted 
and Doughton house. 

hekefordsAire. 

Died.—'In consequence of an apoplec. 
tic seizure, whilst riding on horseback 
from Holme Lacy to perform divine ser¬ 
vice ill the annexed chapel of Boulston, 
the rev. Richard Walwyn, vienr of Holme 
Lacy, and vicar of Coleby, in Lincobi- 
ahire. The living of Coleby is in the gift 
of the provost and fellows of Oriel col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.—At Stamford, the rev. H. 
Hubbard, M.A. rector of Hinton Ampner, 
Hants, to Mary, eldest daughter of G. 
Oouger, esq. of the former place. 

Died—Aged69, the rev. Richard Bel- 
han, M.A. F.R.S. A.L.S. Htc. rector of 
Hemingby. He was formerly of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1776, M-A. 1779, 
and afterwards conduct of King's college, 
the Provost and Fellows of which So¬ 
ciety are patrons of the roctorj. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Died.—At his bouse, Charlotte-street, 
Bloomsbury, the rev. William Bingley, 
M.A. F.L.S. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
rDied.—At Taunton, the rev. S. Great- 
head, F.A.S. 

SURREY. 

Married.—At Lambeth, the rev. Wm. 
Thompson, of Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of E. N. Thorn¬ 
ton, esq. of Kennington. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.—The rev. Charles Andrews, 
rector of Flempton cum Hengrave, and 
vicar of Wichhambrook. 

Died.—Aged 86, the rev. Blase Mo¬ 
rey, thirty-three years chaplain at Gif¬ 
ford's hall. 

SUSSEX. 

Died.—In the 7l8t year of his age, at 
his rectory. Little Horsted, the rev. A. 
Nott, LL.B. rector of that parish, and of 
Littlington. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Died.—Suddenly, the rev. John Bart- 
1am, of Alcester, vicar of Ponteland, in 
the county of Northumberland, and for¬ 
merly fellow of Merton college, Oxford. 
The vicarage of Ponteland is in the gill 
of the warden and/ellow* of that society. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. C. Talbot, Dean of 
Salisbury. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Ludlow, the rev. Charles 
Crump, of Wolverley, to Sarah, third 
daughter of the late Wade Browne, e^. 

Married.—At Pershore, the rev. J. 
Hurst, son of R. Hurst, esq. M.P. Hor¬ 
sham park, Sussex, to Catharine, second 
daughter of the rev. the Chancellor Pro- 
byn, of Pershore. . 

Died.—Aged 65, the rev. Slade Nash, 
rector of Shrawley and Warndon. 

WALES. 

Married.—At Merthyr Tydfil, the rev. 
C. Hand, M.A. of Jesus college, Oxford, 
to Ann, eldest daughter of D. Davis, esq. 
surgeon, of the former place. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A Course of Lectures, containing a 
Description and systematic Arrangement 
of the several Branches of Divinity ; ac¬ 
companied with an Account both of tiie 
principal Authors, and of the Progress 
which has been made at different Periods 
in T^beological Learning. By H. Marsh, 
D.D. Filt.S. and F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 


PetfcrBorough, and Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. Part VII. on the Authority of 
the Old Testament. 8vo. 2s. 
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tbe Archd«acunfy of Leicester; at tiie 
Visitation for the Tear 1822. By the 
Kev. T. Parkinson, D.D. F.R.S. Arch, 
deacon. 8vo, 2s. 

A Vindication of the Church and Clergy 
of England from the Misrepresentatioira 
of the Edinburgh Review. By a Bene' 
ficed Clergyman. 8vo. 2s. 

The Greek Original of the New Testa¬ 
ment asserted. In Answer to a recent 
Publication, entitled Palaeoramaica. By 
Thomas Bargess, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bi¬ 
shop of St. David’s. 8vo. Ss. 

Discourses on the King’s Proclamation 


“ For the Encouragement of Piety and 
Virtue, and for the preventing and punish¬ 
ing of Vice, Profaneness, and Immora¬ 
lity with additional Discourses on the 
Necessity, the Nature, and the EvideiKies 
of Revelation. By the Rev. Henry At¬ 
kins, A.M. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Lectures on the Gospel accordingto St. 
John.’ Partithe Third. Delivered at the 
Parish Church, and at St. Margaret’s Cha¬ 
pel, ill the Parish of Walcot, Bath, on the 
Wednesdays and Fridays during Lent, in 
the Year 1823. With Notes. By C. A. 
Moysey, D.D. Archdeacon of Bath. 8vo. 


LITERARY 11 

A New Novel, entitled Willoughby, or 
the Indiicnce of Religious Principles, by 
the Author of Decision, in Two Volumes, 
will shortly be published. 

A small Volume, containing an Expla¬ 
nation of Scripture Names, from the Old 
and New Testament, for Young Persons, 
is nearly ready for Publication. 

Sacred Aphorisms, extracted from Bi 
shop Hall’s Contemplations, in One Vo¬ 
lume, is in the Press. 


POLITICAL 

In the comnicnceraent of our Re¬ 
trospect for the last mouth, we had 
occasion to notice the anxious in¬ 
terest taken by the public in the 
opening of the session of Parlia¬ 
ment ; we may now say that in tbe 
progress of its debates the same in. 
terest remains unabated. What, 
ever be the subject which occupies 
attention, if an evil be felt, or 
feared, or an advantage coiAem- 
plated, whatevl^ be the matter, 
whether of internal regulation, or 
foreign politics, the civil or religious 
administration of the country, tbe 
manufactures, the commerce, or 


TELLIGENCE. 

TTie Rev. Edward Irving will shortly 
publish, in an Octavo Volume, an Appeal 
for Religion to the best .Sentiments and 
Interests of Mankind. 

The Sixth and concluding Volume of 
the late Dr. Clarke’s Travels, will soon 
appear. 

Mr. John Mitchell has nearly ready for 
the Press, a Grammatical Parallel of the 
Classic and Modern Greek Languages, 
evincing their Affinity. 


RETROSPECT. 

the agriculture, still it is on the pro¬ 
ceedings of Parliament, in respect 
of them, that we all fix our most 
earnest attention. Even they among 
us who declaim agaiust the mode 
of its constitution, who deride its 
deliberations as a mockery and 
farce, and affect to see in the House 
of Commons nothing but the merce¬ 
nary and servile organ of the will of 
certain powerful oligarchs, ^lely 
their professiona and declarations 
by their actions; and by tbemanner 
in which they solicit its favour, or 
address its judgment, or canvass its 
debates, shew that they do indeed 
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consider it the gr^t and efficient 
Sovereifn Council of the Nation. 
It would -be well perhaps, if (as we 
have hinted before) this reference 
of all things to Parliament were not 
carried somewhat too far; if we did 
not suffer ourselves 'sometimes to 
slacken our own individual exer. 
tions, and sometimes to cherish in 
our minds vain hopes, while we atr 
tribute to Parliament more than 
human power and wisdom* and 
thence become unreasonably queru¬ 
lous and discontented, When by 
some . legislative interference the 
Parliament affords us no remedy for 
evils, which are beyond thestrengtk 
of any arm to arrest, or the counsels 
of any wisdom to avert, but those 
of the Ruler and Disposer of all 
Events. 

There is one circumstance in the 
present Session which it is impos¬ 
sible not to remark, and which is 
eminently calculated ta keep alive 
the salutary respect for Parliaments, 
we mean the mildness and courtesy 
of its debates. Different Parlia¬ 
ments have been designated by 
different names: the Good, the Illi¬ 
terate, the Long, and the Rump; if 
we may judge from the experience 
of the present Session, this Parlia¬ 
ment will deserve the honorable ap- 
pellation of the Courteous, or Good 
Natured. This is certainly very 
pleasant to record ; we do not in¬ 
deed wish to deprive this part of our 
constitution of a Certain democratic 
plainness and freedom, which ac- 
rcord with, and remind us of its 
origin and purpose; but no good 
end is lost by that abstinence from 
vexations, harrassing, personal acri¬ 
mony and recrimination, and mere 
party skiri^ish, which has so ho- 
jiourably distinguished this Session; 
while much is gs^ined both in the 
steadier pursuance of public objects, 
and in the natural increase of general 
respect; when men, delegated for 
such high purposes, are seen to act 
with'a due sense of their importance, 
i fud a due respect for the repre¬ 


sentative character in thibmselves 
and their brother members. 

The proposition of Mr. Hume re¬ 
specting the Irish Church, which 
WAS mi^e early in the month, was of 
a nature rather to disconcert any 
previous resolution to be courteous. 
We are far from disposed to deny 
that this gentleman has some merit; 
in the infirmity of our nature, sUcll 
an adversary must be of service, iu, 
stimulating the vigilance, or detect¬ 
ing the errors in detail of the most 
conscientious and exact ministry. 
But it must be clear to every one, we 
should almost think to himself, that 
he is out of his sphere as a member 
of the British Senate. What a house 
would that be, which was com¬ 
posed of such men as Mr, Hume, of 
men so destitute of ail the orna¬ 
ments of education, of ail feeling 
for whatever is liberal, or tasteful, 
or venerable from association, use¬ 
ful in short in any way but in the 
direct return of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Mr. Hume must have 
observeil, we should think, that even 
his own party feel his unsuitableness 
for his place, that they shake him 
off whenever he ceases to be service¬ 
able to their own views, and are the 
first and the loudest in the laugh, 
of which he is so often the just, aiui 
some(,imes the unmerited, object. 

Mr. Gouldburn's plan for the 
commutation of Irish tithes deserves 
a different consideration ; we cannot 
say that it is very intelligible, nor 
so far as we understand it, does it 
seem very practicable. Our readers 
will probably have collected from 
the Parliamentary Reports, that it 
is of a two-fold nature, providing 
first for n. temporary Bettiemeiit both 
of the amount of compositions, and 
the mode of paying them; and 
secondly, fora perpetual commuta¬ 
tion* of tithes fot^ land. The first 
art was .admitted by its framer to 
e very circuitous and complicated, 
but it was said, that these were de¬ 
fects rendered inevitable by the state 
of Irish Society, and this excuse was 
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allowed by maoy Irish inembera to 
be too well founded in fact. On 
the other hand, it was said by some 
Irish Objectors, >that these very 
arran^menta were founded rather 
on Eiigiish than Irish experience, 
and that a large proportion of 
parishes would be found possessing 
not a single inhabitant, such as the 
bill described, and by whom it was 
proposed to be carried into effect. 
With this disagreement upon facta, 
’among those who have the best 
means of knowledge, it can hardly 
be expected that we should be able 
to advance any decisive opinion ; 
but it strikes us that it would be 
difficult to work so circuitous a plan 
usefully, even with the intelligence 
and practical habits of English Ves¬ 
tries, and as the Irish payers are ad¬ 
mitted to be inferior in these re¬ 
spects, (indeed the plan is founded 
upon this inferiority) we do not see^ 
that there is much chance of their 
executing it with any tolerable share 
of success. The plan for the per¬ 
manent commutation is not perhaps 
open to these objections; and it is 
much recommended to us by the 
gradual manner in which it is in- 
ten\ied to operate, and by its being 
in no way compulsory. There are, 
however, in our eyes, very serious 
reasons against making the'Clergy 
in general land holders, which it is 
unnecessary -in this place to enter 
into. 

The Marriage Act of the last 
l$les$ion has occupied the attention 
of both houses considerably during 
the month. We certainly disap. 
proved of the principle upon which 
it was introduced, and of many of its 
regulations—especially we thouglit 
the multiplication of oaths, some of 
them too of such a vague nature, 
an enormous, and crying evil.^Still 
we mast say tha| the bill has never 
been allowed a fair chance ; in this 
country the vox populi is omnipo¬ 
tent, and though in the course of a 
. sufficient experience we are inclined 
to think that the people in general 


judge correctly* ypt fdr their first 
impressions we do not profess any 
great respect. The Martiage Act 
had its faults undoubtedly) but if 
the language of petitioners against it 
was to be believed, an act for the Re¬ 
vival of Popery, and the Establish¬ 
ment of the Inquisition could hardly 
have been a greater national curse. 
We think it was stated in one pe¬ 
tition, that in seventy two parishes 
of one district not a single marriage 
by banns had taken place since the 
passing of the act—if the fact were 
so, it was really one of the most re¬ 
markable instances of general wrong¬ 
headedness among a number of un¬ 
connected people to be found in 
History'. Good fmwever springs out 
of evil—the subject has been now 
fnlly sifted, the difficulties are under¬ 
stood, and we have a -prospect of a 
more perfect matrimonial code, than 
we have ever had the good fortune 
hitherto to enjoy. 

Much the same line of remarks 
might be made upon the overflot^- 
ing petitions against tine Insolvent 
Debtor’s Act—that there are still 
fraudulent debtors there cau be 
no doubt; and, that the hopes of a 
discharge after a short imprisonment 
will in many cases operate to-make 
persons reckless in the contracting 
of engagements, must also be admit¬ 
ted ; but then it should not be for¬ 
gotten that these very evils must 
serve to make cautious creditors 
and check that boundless and ruinous 
system of credit, which we are at 
tiiis moment deploring in every town 
in the Island. It should not be for. 
gotten that the present act abounds 
with wise provisions for the detec¬ 
tion of fraud, and arms the magis. 
trate with most extensive powers for 
its punishment. Lastly it should 
never be forgotten that no good can 
be purchased without some evil, and 
that it is a great good to establish 
the principle that in no case shall it 
be in the discretion of a creditor to 
imprison his debtor for life. Im¬ 
prisonment for debt can only be jus- 
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, tififtbie on two j^rincipies, enoh of 
wbicb suppose a iimitation of time, 
the firat is, as it may be, a mode of 
compelling payment, and that ceases 
whep the debtor has been forced 
strictly to surrender ail the means of 
payment tn his own power, (for it 
never can be admitted as justice tliat 
a debtor should be imprisoned in 
order to extort from the love or pity 
of others the payment of his debt;) 
the second is„ as it uiay be, a^inode of 
punishment for fraud, either in the 
contracting of the debt, or the eva¬ 
sion of payment; but ao case of this 
kind can be supposed which would 
merit perpetual iniprisoumeiit, and 
in no case ought the punishment 
of a crime to be left in the hands of 
the party injured.—These are the 
principles of the Insolvent Act, and 
undoubtedly they are founded iu 
wisdom and justice. 

In the exterior relations of the 
country nothing has altered since the 
close of the last month, except that 
we have probably a greater assur¬ 
ance of preserving peace to our¬ 
selves, though the conieiiding pow- 
ersof France and Spain have evinced 
a more determined resolution of 
throwing her blessings i'rom them. 
The hearts of ail generous and inde¬ 
pendent spirits must be with the 
latter power,, upon the first state¬ 
ment of the quarrel between the 
two, nor have we been at all con¬ 
vinced by any thing which has been 
said by the statesmen of France,that 
our first feelings were founded in 
misconception, or ignorance. It 
manifestly lies upon the French Go¬ 
vernment to justify the vyar which 
they are the first to commence in 


defiance of the eobreaties and re¬ 
monstrances of England—and they 
certainly have not made out a clear 
case of justification. That they are 
actuated by any spirit of aggression 
or conquest we do not believe,* but 
we doubt whether they have not too 
great a dread of the advance of those 
principles of liberty, which perhaps 
iu their first luxuriance have limited 
the power of the crown in Spain too 
closely for the public good. 

Feeling this as strongly as any ' 
men can feel it, and as ardently de- 
siring the advance of civil' liberty, 
we are yet conscientiously satisfied 
that our goveriirneiit has acted wisely 
in not committing the nation to a 
war with France on this account. 
As the father of a family is not 
bound to risque his porson or his 
property in every just quarrel, in 
which he may see an unfortunate 
neighbour engaged against his will, 
so is it with the rulers and dispen¬ 
sers of a nation’s resources—they 
must often be content with solicita. 
tions, with advice, with remon¬ 
strances, and when all these are in¬ 
effectual, with heartiest good wishes. 
If ever this forbearance is not merely 
justifiable but becomes a neces^ry 
obedience to that first law, self-pre¬ 
servation, it is surely so in the case 
of a nation slowly recovering from 
the exhaustion of the most ruinous, 
and impoverishing war in the annals 
of History. Let the boldest politi¬ 
cian consider the financial condition 
of England at this moment after 
seven years of peace, and say what 
would be the consequence of plung¬ 
ing her again into a state of war. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT&. 

We do not hesitate to reply to H. T. I. in the negative; but would 
'.gladly have a freer communication with him. 

,; ** Laocastriensis,” " Aljaha,” and An Upholder of the Established 
Cj^rcb,’* have been received. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON THE PRACTICAL TENDENCY 

OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 

HOLY TRINITY IN UNITY. 

Matt. x. 32. 

Wliosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess before my Fa. 
ther, which is in heaven." 

It is an error of a very dangerous 
tendency to regard the doctrines 
of our holy religion as forming no 
essential portion of the Gospel of 
Christ; as questions purely specu¬ 
lative in their nature, and in their 
moral influence of little or" no im- 
}>orlance. We have, it is true, in the 
fjospel a most pure and perfect set 
of moral precepts, or to speak more 
strictly, we have the moral law, 
that God bad already given to Mo¬ 
ses, more unfolded and spiritualized. 
But is Chri>tianity, after all, only 
a reflnenient or extension of the 
moral precepts of the Jewish Law¬ 
giver? Did the only begotten of 
the Father become flesh, and lead 
a life of poverty, hardship and per¬ 
secution, and die a cruel death, 
solely that he might take the lead 
among the moral teachers of the 
world ? Estimate the morals of the 
Gospel as high as you please, and 
you cannot estimate them higher 
than they deserve; yet there would 
appear to be nothing in them which 
an inspired prophet might notjiave 
delivered—nothitig, that required 
the actual descent of the Son of 
God. 

In a point of this importance, 
however, it must be highly satisfac¬ 
tory to enquire in what light the 
Remembrancer, No. 53. 


Jews, who lived at the time of our 
Lord’s appearance, regarded his 
claims, and his religion. What was 
the origin of their opposition to his 
doctrine, their hatred of his person, 
and their thirst after his blood ? 
Was it simply the morality that he 
taught ? Let us hear their own ac¬ 
count of the matter: For a good 
work we stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy, and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God.” 
After the Sermon on the Mount 
there was no outcry against our 
Lord; only the people were asto¬ 
nished at the air of authority with 
which he spoke. The cleansing of 
the leper, the healing of the cen¬ 
turion’s servant, and the stilling of 
the tempestuous waves, excited no 
murmur. But no sooner had our 
Lord said to the sick of the palsy, 
“ Son, thy sins be forgiven thee,” 
and to the impotent man, “ Take 
up thy bed and walk,’* for He com- 
inandeth thee, that is Lord of the 
Sabbath—no sooner had he declared 
in his preaching, ** My Father 
worketh hitherto, and 1 work,” 
thereby in eft'ect asserting, as the 
Evangelist comments on his words, 
** that God was his Father, making 
himselfequal with God,”—no sooner 
had he ^ded, in his other dis¬ 
courses, expressions relative to bis 
own person, equally exalted *and 
mysterious, such as these, ” I and 
my Father are one”—Before Abra¬ 
ham w^as, I am’'—I am the bread 
of life, that came down from 
heaven”—” No man hath ascended 
up into heaven, but he that came 
•2 L 
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down from heaven, even the Son of 
Man, that is in heaven”—“ Anil the 
Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment to the Son, 
that all men should honour the Sou, 
even as they honour the Father’’— 
than we instantly hear of their 
“ persecuting Jesus, and seeking to 
slay him;” of their “’‘taking up 
stones to cast at him;” “ of their 
taking counsel together to put him to 
death.” And when their malicious 
plans had been accelerated by the 
treachery of Judas, and ftur Lord had 
been delivered into their hands, and 
was standing as a prisoner before 
their council, what was the charge 
then brought against him? or rather 
the charge, on which alone he was 
condemned ? It was furnished by his 
own reply to the adjuration of the 
high-priest; “ Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the blessed?’* And Jesus 
said, 1 am: and ye shall see the 
Son of Man—“ me, who am now 
in all outward appearance a man of 
sorrows only, and acquainted with 
griefs, but in truth the Messiah, ex¬ 
pected under that name, and thus pre¬ 
dicted hy th** prophet Daniel—“ ye 
shall see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of heav-n.” The mean¬ 
ing attached to these expressions by 
the Jews, and therefore intended to be 
conveyed by our Lord, wc may learn 
from the conduct of the high-priest 
and the council. “ Then the high- 
priest rent his cloaths, and sailh. 
What need wc any further witnesses ? 
Ye have heard tlie blasphemy. What 
think ye? And they ail condemned 
him to be guilty of death.” Did 
our Lord disclaim this interpreta¬ 
tion of his meaning? No. De de¬ 
livered himself up quietly unto 
death. The Jew's understood our 
Lord rightly, as claiming to be God, 
thohgh they concluded wrongfully, 
and acted wickedly. 

In the person tlicn of our Lord 
there was more than mere humanity; 

t his doctrine there was more than 
ere morality. Throughout the whole 
story of bis life, at every word (hat 


he utters, at every act that he does, 
we ask ourselves, with the multitude, 
“ What manner of' person is this?” 
Nor can we find any declaration 
iJiat fully comes up to our own feel¬ 
ings, or to the truth, till we read the 
confession of the. Apostle Thomas, 
and exclaim with him, “ My Lord, 
and my (jod.” 

The same mysterious dignity 
hangs over his doctrine. In the 
Sermon on the Mount there is a sim- 
jilicity of language, an authority of 
delivery, and a spirituality of sen¬ 
timent, that are to be found in no 
other discourse. There is a know¬ 
ledge of humu’i nature in its weak¬ 
ness, and in its wants, which brings 
him to our minds, “ unto whom all 
hearts be open, all desires known, 
and from whom no secrets are hid.’’ 
We are continually losing the 
Teacher in the Jmlgc; we feel our¬ 
selves in the presence of a Being 
whose power, w'hose wisdom, and 
whose goodness, who shall tell? It 
is not the instructor alone whom wc 
hear, nor the authorized promiser 
of rewards, and threatener of pu¬ 
nishments, to be awarded by an~ 
other: but it is who speaks to 
us as to his own, who shall himself 
apportion the reward, and sit in 
awful judgment on the offenders. 
The power with which he dispenses 
with the observance of established 
ceremonies, and sends forth bis dis¬ 
ciples to preach the Gospel, and 
imparts to them the ability of work¬ 
ing miracles, and defines the limits 
of their miiiislry, and gives direc¬ 
tions for their conduct, and predicts 
the treatment that they should ex¬ 
perience from the kings and gover¬ 
nors of the earth; and then, pass¬ 
ing over every other consideration, 
wraps up the whole with the words 
of the text, making himself the ob¬ 
ject .of confession before the world, 
is far beyond wliftt the greatest of 
men could, or the wisest so unre¬ 
servedly would have assumed, had 
he been merely man. On one oc¬ 
casion we are told, with a solemn 
brevity, that “ if we would enter 
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into life, \ve must keep the com- 
niaiuhiicnts,'’ and are sent for the 
substance of these to the law of 
Moses; but the same heavenly voice, 
that gives his sanction to these, and 
calls upon us to bring forth the 
Iruits of righteousness, is lieard to 
declare also, “ The Sou of Man is 
come to seek and to save that which 
is lost ".—“ not to be ministered 
unto, biiC to minister, and give his 
life a ransom for many *’—to go 
• before his sheep by his exam¬ 
ple, and feed them indeed bv his 
instruction ; but more than this—to 
lay down his life for their sakes. 
An apostle writes, “ Once in the 
end ol' the world hath Christ ap- 
])eared to put away sin by the sacri- 
Jiee of himself. Wljo is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died, 
yea, rather that is risen again, who 
is even at the right hand of God, 
who also makelh intercession for us. 
The Spirit also helpelh our infir¬ 
mities, by whom we have access 
through Christ unto the Father, 
who so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whoso¬ 
ever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 
New these are expressions that open 
a wider lield to our thoughts, than 
what a bare collection of moral pre¬ 
cepts would present. We have the 
mention of an atoning death ; of an 
assisting Spirit; of a merciful Fa¬ 
ther, reconciling the world unto him¬ 
self, and making *' Him to be sin 
•for us, who knew no sin, that w'e 
might be made the righteousness 
of God in him.” In a word, we 
have a collection of doctrines, as 
well as of precepts. The latter 
are to be obeyetl—and are not the 
former to be equally the objects of 
our faith i Has Christ borne our 
sins in his own body on the tree, 
and is it not necessary that we 
should believe si the efficacy of his 
death } Is the Holy Spirit ready to 
work with us botli to will and to do 
—and are we not to believe in, and 
cheerfully accept his gracious as¬ 
sistance I Is the Futlier willing 


thul no man should perish, but that 
all should come to repentance, and 
thereby to salvation, tJirough the 
Lord Jesus Christ—and are we not 
expected to believe in the abundance 
of his proffered meicy, and avail 
ourselves of tlie means, and labour 
to perform,tbe conditions whereby 
we are to be saved ? 

*• Without faith,” saithihe Apos¬ 
tle, “ it is impossible to please 
God but where are we to look for 
this faith 1 and in what doth it con¬ 
sist? We can only look for it in 
his revealed word ; and whatever is 
there revealed, must constitute a 
portion of tliat faith. We have no 
])ower to receive a part, and reject 
another. We must receive the 
whole: we must profess the whole. 
All is more or less necessary, or it 
w'ould not have been given. With 
whatever the Scriptures require, we 
must comply. Whether they require 
us to believe or to do, it is the same. 
Our obedience must, in both cases, 
be equally prompt and full; be¬ 
cause the command, whatever it is, 
equally flows from that great and 
primary source of religious duty, 
the will of God. Our eoniprclieii- 
sion of the nature and the utility of 
a command, is no just measure of 
our obedience. We may be able, 
from a vanely of causes, to under¬ 
stand the grounds of one law, and 
perceive its benelieial ctt’ects, more 
than we do those of another. But 
this is no reason for our thinking 
lightly of that other, and least of 
all for our presuming to neglect it 
altogether. The duty of a servant 
is not to question, but to obey. We 
are to search diligently the Scrip¬ 
tures, and whatever is found to be 
written in their holy and inspired 
pages, we are to receive into our 
hearts, "nothing doubting.” We 
are to use our reason, “ that c&ndle 
of the Lord,*’ to understand their 
meaning, and ascertain the sub¬ 
stance of what we are to believe and 
to do; and if in the former there may 
be much that our reason could never 
have discovered, and may be uiic- 
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qual to comprehend, this is no more 
than might reasonably be expected 
in a revelation purporting to speak 
of spiritual matters, of which we 
can have no experience; and to 
come from that high and Almighty 
Being, of whose natural works we 
are often unable to fathom the cause, 
and can only thankfully acknow¬ 
ledge in their beiieiicial effects. In 
such a revelation there must be 
much that treats of the nature of 
God, the manner of the divine ex¬ 
istence, and the depth of the di¬ 
vine attributes: and can man hope 
to comprehend infinity? He may 
bow in the humblest adoration, as 
he has need ; he may believe all that 
is revealed, as is his duty; he may 
hence draw fresh, nay the strongest 
motives to holiness, as were wise 
and pious; but farther than this, 
he cannot go now: and, if he go 
thus far, he has surely answered 
the end for which God was pleased 
to make the revelation unto us. 

It might have been that we could 
have perceived no beneficial eflects, 
in a practical view, resulting from the 
truths revealed in the Gospel: still 
they would have been equally parts 
of the Gospel, and equally the ne¬ 
cessary objects of our faith. But 
this is not the case in the present 
instance. Those great truths which 
are revealed, and form what are 
termed the doctrines of our religion, 
arc in their tendency highly prac¬ 
tical. They suggest a series of 
motives more conducive to holiness 
than can possibly be derived from 
any other source. 

For, what are the motives that na¬ 
tural religion suggests? A fear of 
God, arising out of a consciousness 
that evil must be hateful to the moral 
Governor of the Universe, and the 
strong probability that it will be vi¬ 
sited, as it deserves, with his severest 
displeasure—Alove of his goodness, 
as it is displayed in the visible works 
of creaUon and providence; and a 
conviction that the practice of vir¬ 
tue ia rational in itself, and benefi. 
to oiursetves and others in this 


present state; and, should there be 
another state after tliia, will be 
available in that other to our ever¬ 
lasting happiness. This is the ut- 
i^ost that natural religion can offer 
to induce a man to forego a present 
temptation, and persevere in the 
practice of holiness. For the at¬ 
tainment of our pardon on trans¬ 
gression it manifestly provides no¬ 
thing. 

But now pass to the Christian 
Revelation, and mark how every 
motive that natural religion offers is 
there strengthened, and every defi¬ 
ciency, under which it labours, sup¬ 
plied. God’s hatred of sin is no 
longer left to be inferred only: it is 
asserted in express terms, and ex¬ 
hibited in a manner the most affect¬ 
ing to our better feelings, and the 
most alarming to our corrupt incli¬ 
nations. “ Indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish,” saitli an 
Apostle, ** are upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil”—“ once in the 
end of the world hath Christ ap¬ 
peared to put away sin"—" to make 
an atonement for our sins and by 
what, and at what price ? “By the 
sacrifice of himself;" at the price 
not of corruptible things, as of sti¬ 
ver and gold, as if the offence were 
of small account, but (to exhibit it 
to our consciences in its true de¬ 
formity, by the awful magnitude of 
the price paid for its redemption,) 
at the price of the most precious 
blood of the everlasting Son of God. 
Give to this last consideration its* 
full weight, and what is so calcu¬ 
lated to impress the iniiid with the 
heinousness of sin, as this single 
doctrine of the Atonement ? 

Take next the fear of God’s punish¬ 
ments, and if natural religion could 
cause the sinner to tremble under the 
sense of his guilt, what will not re- 
velatipn do, that actually names his 
Judge, and unfoldsWhe awful tribu¬ 
nal of Almighty Justice, and pro- 
nounces the very sentence of retri¬ 
bution, and gives a fearful certainty 
to the misgivings of his conscience ? 
To this fear, as a prevemive from 
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sill, natural religion adds the love 
of God, as an incitement to holi> 
ness—the love of God as it is dis¬ 
played in the works of creation and 
providence. This is indeed a power, 
ful excitement to holiness. Who 
shall go forth into the fields, and 
behold the face of nature from be¬ 
low, or lift up his eyes and contem¬ 
plate the magnificence of the heavens 
above, awd not love and resolve to 
please the gracious Being that has 
made both ? And yet, what are 
these witnesses of the goodness yf 
God, when compared with the mer¬ 
cies of redemption ? In the former 
we have indeed the great and gra¬ 
cious Being “ giving us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with joy and gladness”— 
but in the latter we have a still more 
glorious and blessed scene exhibit¬ 
ed. The tongue of man cannot ex¬ 
press, nor can the heart of man suf¬ 
ficiently feel, its glory or its bless¬ 
edness. We have God actually con¬ 
descending to restore man to that 
favour and happiness from which he 
had fallen by hi.-> own perverseness. 
The Father sends his only begotten 
Son into the world; the Son be- 
cogies man—expires on the cross— 
rises from the dead, ascends into 
the heavens, and aits down at the right 
hand of the Father, there toiiitercede 
for his redeemed. The Holy Spirit 
overshadows the blessed Virgin— 
descends on the incarnate Saviour at 
his baptism—leads him to his con¬ 
flict with the tempter in the wilderness 
-gives the testimony of miracles to 
his ministry—supports him in his 
last agony—raises his body to life— 
empowers his apostles to preach the 
Gospel, and takes possession of the 
body of the Christian, sanctifying, 
enlightening, and strengthening his 
soul for the work of righteousness. 
Who can duly weigh this succession 


of mercies, and not exclaim with 
the Psalmist, “ Lord, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou so regardest 
himso infinitely above his de¬ 
serts, so far above that goodness, 
(though how unspeakable!) that tliy 
world of nature displays ? Who 
can satisfy tlie overflowings of his 
gratitude with an empty exclama¬ 
tion, and not return a more devoted 
and fuller obedience ? How can we 
but love God, who in the person of 
the Father hath given his only Sun 
for our sakes! How can we but 
love God, who in the person of the 
Son, has died for onr sakes i How 
can we but love God, who in the 
person of the Holy Ghost hath 
taken up his abode in our hearts, 
to sanctify and seal our souls to the 
day of redemption I 

1 know of no duty, which man can 
pay to God, his neighbour, and him¬ 
self, which does not derive from the 
doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity, 
as it is revealed in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, additional truth and vigour. 
And it is on this ground, the ground 
of the practical tendency of this doc¬ 
trine, no less than the clearer know¬ 
ledge which it has afforded us of 
God, that we are called to praise and 
bless his name, for that he hath 
given unto us, his servants, grace 
by the confession of a true faith, 
to acknowledge the glory of the 
eternal Trinity, and in the power of 
the Divine Majesty to worship the 
unity; and most devoutly let us 
therefore pray that he would keep 
us stedfast in this faith, and bring 
into the way of this most blessed 
truth all such as have erred and are 
deceived, through the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, liveth and reigneth, 
one God: to whom be blessing .jiow 
and for evermore. 

C. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ON THE WORD BAAL-ZEPHON. learned men to hdve been thfe name 
Exodus xiv. 2 . of an idol, which was esteemed to 

Baal-zefhon is thought by many k«ep the holders of the country. 
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and to hinder slaves from making 
their escape out of it. The word 
Baal, .ill ihe Hebrew tongue, sig¬ 
nifies Lord, and hence is the name 
generally applied to the Eastern 
Idols. The other word Zephon 
is thought to he derived from the 
IJehrew Zaphah, signifyii?" to watch 
and spy. Hence it is conjectured 
that tills Idol had its temple on the 
top of the adjacent mountains ; 
and that it is particularly taken no¬ 
tice of by the sacred historian, to 
shew httw unable it was (whatever 
opinion the Egyptians might have 
of It to the contrarv) to hinder the 
Israelites from going out of Egypt. 
— VVdls’ Giog. Vol. ii, p. 84. 

ON THIS CEDAKS, WINES, AND 
STKEAMS OF LEBANON. 

Piialni xcii. 1^, &c. 

“ As for the cedars of Libaniis, 
or Lebanon, these noble trees grow 
amongst the snow, near the highe.st 
pait of the mountain, and are remark¬ 
able, as well for their own age and 
largeness, as for those frequent allu¬ 
sions made to them in the Word of 
God. There are some of them very 
old, and of prodigious bulk ; and 
others younger, of a smaller size. I 
measured one of the largest, and 
found it twelve yarils six inches in 
girt, and yet sound: and thirty-seven 
yards in the spread of its boughs. 
At about five or six yards from the 
ground it was divided into five 
limbs, each of which was equal to a 
great tree.”— MaundreJ. 

“ But, besides this, Canobiii (a 
convent on INlount Lebanon) would 
be preferable to all other places, 
upon the account of its wines, which 
are the richest and finest in the 
world. They are of a very sweet 
red colour, and so oily that they 
stick to the glass. The Prophet 
Hosea alludes to them, chap. xiv. 
7. * They that dwell under bis sha¬ 
dow shall return, they shall revive 
as the corn, and grow as the vine ; 
thtc scent thereof shall be as the 
■wine of Lebanon.’ ”—Lc Bruyn. 

** There is a very deep rupture in 
side of Lebanon,', running at 
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least seven hours travel directly up 
into the mountain. It is on both 
sides exceeding steep and high, 
clothed with fragrant greens from 
tpp to bottom, and every where re¬ 
freshed with fountains, falling down 
from the rocks in pleasant cascades, 
the ingenious woik of nature, as 
the ingenious Mr. Muiiiidrell ex¬ 
presses it. These streams all iiiiitiiig 
at llie bottom, make a full and rapiil 
torrent, whose agieeahle iiiurmiiriiig 
is heard over all this jilace, and 
adds no small pleasure to it. These 
waters seem to be referred to, Cant, 
iv. 15. ‘A fountain of gardens; a 
well of living waters, and streams 
fiom Lebanon.’”— IVelh. 

ON OVERHANGING ROCKS AND 

EMINENCES SO COMMON IN 
JUDEA. . 

1 Sam. xxvi. 13—17. 

While tile army reinaiiied on the 
spot, (Chelicut, in Aby.ssniia,) Mr. 
Pearce went out on an excursion 
with some of the lias’s peojile, for 
the purpose of carrying off some 
cattle which were know n to be se¬ 
creted in the neighbourhood. In 
this object the party succeeded, 
getting posses.sion of more than 
three hundred oxen; but this i9as 
eflected with very considerable loss, 
owing to a stratagem put in practice 
by Guebra Giiro, and about four¬ 
teen of his best marksmen, who had 
placed themselves in a recumbent 
position on the overhanging brow of 
a rock, which was com^elely in¬ 
accessible, whence they picked off 
every man that approached within 
iniisquet-shot. At one lime Mr. 
Pearce was so near to this danger¬ 
ous position, that be could under¬ 
stand every word said by Guebra 
Guro to his companions; and he 
distinctly heard him ordering his 
men not to shoot at eitiier him (Mr. 
Pearfce,) or Ayto^Tesfos, calling 
out to them at the same time, with 
a strange sort of savage politeness, 
to keep out of the range of his 
matchlocks, as he was anxious that 
no harm should personally happen 
to them, addressing them very kindly 
by the appellation of “ frienils.'* 
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On Mr. Pearce’s relating this inci¬ 
dent to me, 1 was iiistcintly struck 
with its similarity to some of the 
stories recorded in the Old Testa, 
nicnt, particularly that of David, 
“ stamiing on ihe top of a hilla-far- 
off, and crying to the people, and to 
Aimer, at the mouth of the cave, 
‘ Aii'.wcrest thou not Abner?’ and 
now see where the king's spear i?, 
and the cruize of water that was at 
his bolster.”— Salt’s Travels in Abt/s- 
, sinia, p. 304. 

This incident may be employed to 
throw light also on Dent, xxvii. 13. 
Judges IX. 7. 21. 1 Sam. xvii. 3. ft. 
Salt farther adds, “ The reader con¬ 
versant in Scripture cannot fail, I 
conceive, to remark in the course of 
this iiarralive, the general resem- 
hlaiice existing throughout, between 
the inanneVs of this people (the 
Abvssiiiians) and those of the Jews, 
jireviously to the reign of Solomon. 
For my own part, 1 confess, that I 
was so much struck with the simila¬ 
rity between the two nations, during 
my stay in Abyssinia, that I could 
not help fancying at times that I was 
dwelling among the Israelites, and 
that I had fallen back some thou¬ 
sand years, upon a period when the 
king himself was a shepherd, and 
the princes of the land w'ent out, 
riding on mules, with spears and 
slings, to combat against the Phi, 
listincs.” 

ON THE WILD ASS. 

Job xxxix. 5—8, 

In the desert, to the west of Del¬ 
hi, near Caiiourid and Pooggul, an¬ 
telopes arc found, as is the goork- 
hur, or wild ass, so well depicted 
in the Book of Job. This animal 
is sometimes found alone, but 
oftner in herds. It resembles a 
mule rather than an ass, but is 
of the colour of the latter. It is re¬ 
markable for it? shyness, and still 
more for its speed: at a kind of 
shuffling trot, peculiar to itself, it 
will leave the fleetest horses behiiul. 
“ Who hath sent out the wild ass 
free ? or w ho hath loosed the bauds 
of the wild ass ? whose house 1 have 


made the wilderness, and the barren 
land his dwellings. Tie scorneth the 
multitude of the city, neither re- 
gardeth he the crying of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his 
pasture, and he soarcheth after every 
green thing.” — Hon. M. FAphin- 
stone's Account of the Kwgdom of 
Caubal, S)'c. 

ON OVR lord’s manner OF 
PREACHING. 

Whosoever examines the dis¬ 
courses of our Lord with atteutiou, 
may find in them a certain character 
and way of speaking peculiar to 
him. This manner, by which he may 
be distinguished, consists in raising 
matter of instruction and moral re¬ 
flection from the things which were 
at hand, which presented them¬ 
selves to him and to his audience. 

Hence it is that his sermons to 
the people, and his conversation 
with his disciples, allude perpetually 
to the time of the year, or to the 
place where he was, or to the ob¬ 
jects surrounding him, or to the 
occupation and circumstTnees of 
those to whom he addressed him¬ 
self, or to the state of public affair.s. 
Of this several examples might be 
produced. I shall instance in those 
which may bo tdken out of his Ser¬ 
mon upon the iVIount. 

In the f'])ring, our Saviour went 
into the fields, and sat down on u 
mountain, and made that tlisconise 
which is recorded in St. jMiifthew, 
and which is full of observations 
arising from the things which offer¬ 
ed themselves to his sight: for. 

When he exhorted his disciple.s to 
trust in God, he bade them behold 
the fowls of the air, which were tlien 
flying about them, and were fed bv 
divine Providence, though they <lid 
not sow, nor reap, nor gather into 
barns ; he bade them take notice of 
the lilies of the field, which were then 
blown, and were so beautifully cloth¬ 
ed by the same power, and yet toiled 
not, like the husbandmen, who 
w'cre then at work. 

Being in a place whence they had 
a wide prospect of acultivdtell land, 
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he bade them observe how God 
caused the sun tb shine and the rain 
to descend upon the fields and gari 
dens even of the wicked and un¬ 
grateful, and he continued to con¬ 
vey his doctrine to them under rural 
images, speaking of good trees and 
corrupt trees, of knowing men by 
tlieir fruits, of wolves in sheeps 
clothing, of grapes not growing 
upon thorns, nor figs on thistles, of 
the folly of casting precious things 
to dogs and swine, of good mea¬ 
sure pressed down, and shaken to¬ 
gether, and running over. 

Speaking at the same time to peo¬ 
ple, many of whom were fishermen, 
and lived much upon fish, he says. 
What man ofyout should his son ask 
a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 
Therefore, when he said in the same 
discourse to his disciples, Ve are the 
light of the world ; a city that is set 
on a hill cannot be hid; it is pro¬ 
bable that he * pointed to a city 
within their view, situated upon the 
brow of a bill: and when be called 
them the salt of the earth, he al¬ 
luded perhaps to the husbandmen 
who were f manuring the ground; 
and when he compared every person 
who observed his precepts to a man 
who built an house upon a rock, 
which stood firm, and every one 
who slighted his words to a man 
who built his house upon the sand, 
which was thrown down by the 
winds and floods ; when he used this 
comparison, *tis nut improbable 
that he bad before his eyes houses 

* A few points towards the north ap¬ 
pears tliat wliich ttiey call the mautii of 
the BecUitiules, a small rising, from which 
onr blessed Saviour delivered his Sermons. 
Not far from this little hill is the city 
Saphet, supposed to be the ancient Be- 
thulia ; it stands upon a very eminent and 
eon^iicuous nioontain, and is seen far and 
near5 May we not suppose that Christ al¬ 
ludes to this city in those words; A city 
set oa a hill, &c.—Maundrell’s Jourmy 
to Jen>Mfl<en>. 

Jerusalem, Nazareth, Sec. stood upon 
litlls. . 

t With dung, or with ashes, which 
abound with salts, or with which perhaps 
* was mixed. I am ;jtold that salt is 
eflfiin used in manuring. 


standing upon high ground, and 
houses in the valley in a ruinous 
condition, which had been destroy¬ 
ed by inundations. 

, Going from Bethany to Jerusa¬ 
lem, with his disciples, as they 
passed over a mountain, he said, 
* If ye shall say to this mountain. 
Be thou removed, and he thou cast 
into the sea, it shall be done. 

t He spake a parable concerning 
a nobleman who went into a far 
country to receive a kingdom, al¬ 
luding to that which had hapiiencd 
to Archelaus. 

Wheu he says, t The kings of the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them, 
and they that exercise authority 
upon them are called benefactors, 
he alludes to the vanity of some 
wicked princes in those times, who 
were Magnifici Lalrones, and de¬ 
served the title of robbers mucli 
better than of benefactors. 

II When the woman of Samaria 
wondered that he should ask water 
of her, he took occasion to repre¬ 
sent his doctrine under the image of 
living water, or water which flows 
from a spring. 

§ When he was by the sea-shore, 
he spake three parables to the p'*o- 
ple concerning a sower, because it 
was then probably seed-time, as 
others have observed. 

? At the time of the Passover, 
alluding to it, he says. Be that 
heareth my word, is passed from 
death unto life. 

** When he spake of the fig-tree 
which had borne no fruit for three 
years, and was to be cut down if it 
produced none the next year, he 
alluded perhaps to the time tiiat he 
had spent in preaching to the Jews, 
as well as to their obstinacy, ami 
to the punishment which would fol¬ 
low it.— Jortin's Discourses con¬ 
cerning the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, p. 229 tf, _ 

• Matt. xxi. 21. t Luke xix. IsJ. 

t Luke xxti. 25. || John iv. § Matt. xiti. 

^ Job. V. 84. ** Luke xiii. 6—9. 

tt flee also Mr. Winston’s Keinarks on 
Sir Is. Newton, ch. ix. in bis Six Disser¬ 
tations. Also Dr. Law’s Discourse on the 
Life of Christ, as quoted by Jortiu. 
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No. 16.-^Henry II. defence of tlie immunities of llie 

^ ’ Church. 

Thb general history of Thomas 4 The immediate cause of the dit- 
Beckett, his sudden elevation, his pute was the conduct of Philip de 
great power, his banishment, his Broc, a canon of Bedford—who was 
murder, aud the penance done for that tried by the Bishop of the Dio- 
murder by king Henry II. are facts cese for murder, and sentenced to 
• with which the most superheial pay a fine to the relations of the 
reader is acquainted—~nor can ad- deceased. The inadequacy of the 
ditionai light be thrown upon them punishment was generally felt, and 
by the most laborious research. Yet Henry availed himself of the cir- 
the character ot Beckett is still a cumstance to check the growing 
subject of debate between Protes- power of the ecclesiastical courts, 
tant and Popish writers, and the He required liis Bishops to promise 
cause of his dual triumph has never that they would observe the ancient 
yet been ^satisfactorily explained, customs of the kingdom—and though 
Without detailing events which are Beckett at first insisted upon the 
described in every history of England, addition of a clause, which saved 
it will be the object of the present and excepted the rights of the 
sketch to investigate the first of these Church, he consented after some 
interesting and important points. delay to give the king satisfaction. 

It is natural and excusable for The Council of Clarendon was held 
Roman Catholic authors to defend for the purpose of defining and rati- 
Archbisbop Beckett. They can as- fying these anttent customs—and 
sert, without fear of contradiction, the Bishops with Beckett at their 
that he was a man of great virtue head having engaged to observe and 
and great talents. Before his eleva- keep them, they were declared by 
tion to the See of Canterbury, bis the king and his nobility to embrace 
civil, and even his military services the following particulars. Thejuris- 
were distinguished by zeal, fidelity diction of the King’s Courts over 
and success. He devoted himself advowsons, over clergymen accused 
after his consecration to the ex- of misdemeanours, and over all 
elusive service of the Church, re- actions of debt—The illegality of 
trenched the expensive and splendid clergymen departing the kingdom 
manner of living to which he bad without a license from the crown- 
been accustomed when Chancellor The necessity of making application 
and Prime-Minister, and submitted to the king before any of his Barony 
to all the austerities of a monastic or those who held of him in capite, 
life. His archiepiscopal career in should be excomnninicated, in order 
the estimation of these authors is that such cotnpiaints as belonged to 
rendered famous by a defence of the the King's Court may be tried there- 
privileges of the Church—his ban- in, and such as belonged to the Ec- 
ishment is ftirly represented as un- ciesiastical Court may be remitted 
■awful and cruel, and his death thereto—The like necessity of*ap- 
equally unprecedented, inexcusable plying to the king’s officers before 
and inhuman. The only part of this the excommunication of any of the 
encomium fVora which it is necessary king's tenants and servants—The 
to dissent, is that which describes king’s right to prevent appeals from 
oM opposition to Henry II. as a the Archbishop to any other jliris- 
qimrrel in which be was engaged in diction—Tlie UabilUv of the Prs- 
Rbmsmbrancee, No. 5a 2 M ' ■ 
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lates to the services and obser¬ 
vances of other'Barons—^The right 
of the king to receive the revenues' 
of vacant Sees and Abbies, to re¬ 
commend new incumbents, to as¬ 
sent to their election, and receive 
tlieir homage. These are the prin¬ 
cipal points in the Coii<|titutions of 
Clarendon. Whether they were or 
were not the ancient customs of the 
realm is a very difficult question. 
For the term antient customs, is not 
remarkably definite, and we know 
too little of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman institutions, to pronounce 
positively respecting their details. 
But with the exception of that 
clause which vests the revenue of 
vacant Bishopricks in the king there 
is not much to condemn in these 
celebrated constitutions. The re. 
strain! upon excommunications was 
called for by the political uses to 
which they were continually ap¬ 
plied. The baronial services of the 
Prelates were not construed to ex¬ 
tend to their personal appearance 
at the head of their troops. The 
right of episcopal nomination was 
expressed in qualified terms—and 
the power of prohibiting appeals, 
and journeys to Rome, was nothing 
more than a sovereign might justly 
claim. 

Beckett thought otherwise. His 
conscience reproached him severely 
for tem))orisiiig upon such a sub¬ 
ject. He suspended himself from 
officiating at Church until he should 
receive absolution from the Pope, 
and made an ineffectual attempt to 
quit the kingdom. Another council 
was summoned at Norfhami»ton. 
Beckett was declared guilty of huv. 
ing failed in lus allegiance to the 
king, and fresh accusations were 
devised against him in such num¬ 
bers, and from such quarters, as 
prrrved that be ^must either submit 
or be mined. His courage did not 
forsake him ; he protested publicly 
against the king's proceedings, ap- 
i pealed with confidence to the Pope, 
escaped from the Court in disguise, 
and crossed the sea to Fiance, 


The French king supported him, 
and the Pope received his appeal. 
Into the hands of the latter Beckett 
surrendered the archbishoprick, 
>^hicii had been originally received 
from king Henry, and the dignity 
was conferred on him anew by the 
authority ofthe Head of the Church, 
lie continued for four years in a 
state of hostility against Henry, of 
alliance with the king of France, 
and of iiegociation with the Pope 
and the Knglish Bishops. The cor- , 
respoiidence preserved by Hoveden 
and other chroniclers, acquaints us 
with the reasoning of the contending 
parties. “The Church of God,’’ said 
Beckett to Henry, “ consists of 
two ranks, the Clergy and peojilc. 
The first contains Apostles and 
Apostolical men. Bishops and other 
rulers of the Church, to whom the 
care and superintendence of the 
Church is committed, and who la¬ 
bour for the salvation of souls. 
The second consists of Kings, Dukes, 
and Counts, and other persons in 
authority, who are entrusted with 
the discharge of secular duties that 
they may preserve the peace and 
unity of the Church. And since it 
is certain that kings derive their,au¬ 
thority from the Church, and not 
the Church from kings, you have 
no right to issue your precepts to 
Bishops, or to absolve or excom¬ 
municate any one, or to drag the 
Clergy before lay.tribunals, or to 
take cognizance of disputes respect¬ 
ing tithes and advowsoiis, or to pro¬ 
hibit the Bishops from inquiring 
into breaches of contract, and other 
offences mentioned in your sum¬ 
mary of the ancient customs of your 
realm.’' These points are again in¬ 
sisted upon in an epistle from the 
.Archbishop to his suffragans, who 
were inclined for the most part to 
submit to Henry, and conform to 
the constitutions of Clarendon. 
Pope Alexander recapitulates them 
ill Ids letter to the same prince, and 
threatens idm with eternal punish¬ 
ment if he persists in disobedience. 
There is no difficulty, therefore, in 
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ascertail^ing the real matter in dis¬ 
pute, or in perceiving that Beckett’s 
demands could neither be made 
consistently and legally, by an En¬ 
glish Archbishop, nor supported 
u{>on the general grounds of Scrip¬ 
ture and reason. The primate owed 
his elevation to the interference, and 
recommendation of Henry, and the 
surrender of his See to the Pope, 
vtrith its immediate restoration, was 
a paltry and dishonourable trick. 
If the king of England had no right 
to meddle with episcopal nomina¬ 
tion, Beckett was not lawfully or 
canonically consecrated. He did 
not aim at securing himself against 
further aggressions, but was the un¬ 
provoked and obstinate assailant of 
the civil magistrate. If Beckett 
was sincere iii his devotion to the 
rights of the Church, and ima* 
gined that he was contending for 
nothing more, he must have been 
lamentably ignorant of the laws 
of his country. His pretensions 
had a direct tendency to increase 
the temporal power of the Clergy. 
That increase must have been the 
real and the principal motive of his 
conduct. If he was a martyr in any 
cause, it was in the cause of his own 
greatness and ambition. His qbjcct 
was to assimilate the English and 
Continental Churches, and to be¬ 
come the Pope and Patriarch of his 
native island. He endeavoured to 
break the union between the king 
and the Clergy, and make the latter 
independent of every authority ex¬ 
cept his own. And had the prince 
been less able, or the Clergy more 
unanimous, his talents and courage 
might have carried him through 
with success. As it was, he fell a 
victim to his own schemes of great- 
ue.sS| and to the cruelty of the 


sovereign and his courtiers. His 
death was a happy circumstance 
for his fame, and perhaps for his 
character. For it is obvious that he 
returned from his long sojourn in 
France, with a determination to 
persevere in resistance, and it is 
difficult to say where his opposition 
would havd stopt, if he had been 
suffered to die a natural death. No¬ 
thing can be urged in extenuatiou 
of his misconduct, which will not 
apply 'with equal truth to every 
other usurper. He might have in¬ 
tended to make a good use of his 
power, but his first and principal 
object was to secure it. With that 
view he defied and deserted his law¬ 
ful sovereign, leagued himself with 
the enemies of his king and country, 
encouraged disaffected and revolt¬ 
ing subjects, and returned at last to 
his Cathedral under a hollow pre¬ 
tence of pence, which the very first 
act of his restored authority was 
sufficient to unmask. He revived 
the dispute by excommunicating a 
servant of the king, for conduct 
which the king authorised and com¬ 
manded, and proved beyond ail 
question that his sojourn on the Con¬ 
tinent, and his friendship with the 
king of France, had not rendered 
him more conformable to the con¬ 
stitution of England. Such beha¬ 
viour is no excuse for his inhuman 
murder. But it was an intelligible 
specimen of the line which he in¬ 
tended to pursue, and forewarned 
Henry of the trouble which he was 
about to undergo. The king, as 
will be seen hereafter, was beset 
with difficulties and dangers, and 
the most magnanimous sovereign 
that ever wore a crown, might have 
rejoiced at the destruction of such 
an enemy. 


2 M 2 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


Sir H«nry Wotton, when at Rome, 
having gone to hear Vespers, the 
Priest.with whom be was dcquainted. 
sent to him by a boy of the choir 
this question, written on a small 
piece of paper: “ Where was your 
religion to be found before Luther ?” 
Sir Henry immediately wrote under 
it. “ My religion was to be found 
then, where your’s is not to be found 
now—in the written Word of God,” 


" You interpret the Scriptures in 
one way.” saicl Mar^ to Knox, ** and 
the Pope and Cardinals in another 
—whom shall I believe, and who 
shall be judge?” 

You shall believe/* replied 
Knox, ** God, who plainly speaketh 
ill his word, and farther than the 
word teacheth you, you shall be¬ 
lieve neither the one nor the other 
-—neither the Pope, nor the Re¬ 
formers, neither the Papists, nor 
the Protestants. The Word of God 
is plain in itself; if there is any 
obscurity in one place, the Holy 
Ghost, who is never contrary to 
himself, explains it more clearly in 
other places, so that there can re¬ 
main no doubt but unto such as are 
obstinately ignorant.’* 


“ As for good workes,” saith the 
Biographer of Archbishop Whitgift, 
many Townes, Cities, and Countyes 
can yeelde a plentifull testimonie 
for him in this behalfe; namely. Lin¬ 
coln. Worcester, the Marcnes of 
Walts. Kent and Surrie, wherein bee 
liued, and, in particuler, that not¬ 
able monument of our time, his hos- 
pitall of the blessed Trinitie in Croy¬ 
don, which he built very faire, and 


colledge-wise, for a warden, and 
eight and twenty Brothers and sis¬ 
ters. He builded also neere vnto it 
a goodly free schoole.with a schoole- 
maisters house, allowing -viito the 
schoolemaister twenty pounds by 
yeere for euer. All which hee per. 
formed with such aliacrity.and good 
successe, that he hath beene hearde 
diuers times to professe with great 
comfort, that notwithstanding the 
charge of the purchase, and building 
was not small vnto him, in com¬ 
parison of his estate (who neither 
impaired house-keeping, nor retinue 
at that time) yet when he bad 
finished and done that whole worke. 
he found himselfe no worse in his 
estate than when hee first began, 
which he ascribed vnto the extra¬ 
ordinary blessing, and goodnesse of 
God. 

” After the finishing of this hos- 
pitall. among many other his good 
deeds, the French leiger Embassa- 
dourin England, called£oys<Sw, en. 
quired what workes the Archbishop 
had published, for that he would wil¬ 
lingly reade his bookes, who was re¬ 
puted The Peerelesse Prelate for 
Pietie end Learning in our dayet, 
and whom in conference, hee found 
so graue, godly, and iudicious; when 
it was answered that hee onely pub¬ 
lished certaine bookes in the English 
tongue, in defence of the Ecclesias¬ 
tical! gouemment (although it be 
very well knowne to many who were 
neere vnto him, that he left diuer^ 
learned Treatises in written hand, 
well worthy the printing) and that 
it was, thereupon incidently tould 
the Embassadour that he had foun¬ 
ded an Hospital], ak.d a Schoole, he 
vsed these words ; ProfectS Hos- 
pitale, ad eubleuandam paupertatem, 
et schola ad instruendam iuuentu- 
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tern, sunt optimi libri, quos Archie, 
piscopus conscribcre potuit ; Trudy 
an Hospilall) to sustaine the poore, 
and a schoole to trayne vp youth, 
are the worthiest bookes that an 
Archbishop could set forth/’ ' 


The pious and great Boerhave at¬ 
tributed all the happiness he enjoy¬ 
ed to a firm belief in the Christian 
Religion, and a perfect dependence 
, on the goodness of God. 

Being once asked by a friend, 
who had often admired his patience 
under great provocations, whether 
he knew what it was to be angry, 
and by what means he had so en¬ 
tirely suppressed that impetuous 
and ungovernable passion ? He an¬ 
swered, with the utmost frankness 
and sincerfty, that he was naturally 
quick of resentment, but that he 
had, by daily prayer and medita. 
tion, at length attained to this mas¬ 
tery over himself. But this, he said, 
was the work of God’s grace; for 
he was too sensible of his own 
weakness to ascribe any thing to 
himself, or to conceive that he 
could subdue passion, or withstand 
tcgiptation by his own natural 
power. 

He never regarded calumnies, (for 
Boerhave himself had enemies,) nor 
ever thought it necessary to confute 
them. “ They are sparks,” said he, 
** which if you do not blow will go 
out of themselves. The surest re. 
inedy against scandal is to live it 
down by perseverance in well-doing, 
and by praying to God, that he 
would cure the distempered minds 
of those '#ho traduce and injure 
us.” 

In a letter to Baron Basland, dnr- 
ring his last illness, he writes thus 
of himself— 

** An imposthumation of the 
lungs, which ha« daily increased for 
these last three months, almost suf¬ 
focates me upon the least motion ; 
if it should continue to increase 
without breaking, I must sink uuder 


it; if it should break, the event is 
still dubious: happen what may,why 
should I be concerned ? since it 
cannot be but according to the will 
of the Supreme Being, what else 
should I desire ? God be praised ! 
In the mean time I am not wanting 
in the use of the most approved re¬ 
medies in brder to mitigate the dis¬ 
ease, but am no ways anxious about 
the success of them; 1 have lived to 
upwards of sixty-eight years, and 
always cheerful.” 


Nothing, it is said, so highly of¬ 
fended Mr. Windham, as any care¬ 
less or irreverent use of the name 
of the Creator. A friend reading a 
letter addressed to him, in which 
the words, “ My God,’’ had been 
made use of on a light occasion, he 
hastily snatched a pen, and, before 
he would hear the remainder of the 
letter read, blotted out the oflensivc 
exclamation. 


That excellent scholar and pious 
divine, Dr. Barrow, was remark¬ 
able at school for pugilistic exer¬ 
cises, in so much that his good fa- 
ther used to say, he hoped if it 
pleased God to take any of his cliil- 
dren, it would be his son Isaac.” 
And yet this very Isaac proved the 
comfort of his old age—the glory of 
his family. 


The king (Henry VIII.) was sit¬ 
ting in council, when he was in¬ 
formed of Suffolk’s death, and he 
took the opportunity both to ex¬ 
press his own sorrow for the loss, 
and to celebrate the merits of the 
deceased. He declared that during 
the whole course of their friendship, 
this amiable nobleman never made 
any attempt to injure an adversary, 
and had never whispered a wtfird to 
the disadvantage of any person, 
“ Is there any of you, my lords, can 
say so much ?” When the king had 
subjoined these words, he looked 
touiid in all their faces, and saitr 
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that confusion which consciousness 
of secret guitt tinew ii]M)n them. 


“ Queen Mary having dealt se- 
vercly with the Protestants in Eng¬ 
land, about the latter end of her 
reign signed a couiniission for to 
lake the san>e course with them in 
Ireland ; and, to execute the same 
with greater force, she nominated 
Dr. Cole one of the commissioners, 
sending the commission by this Doc¬ 
tor ; who, in his journey coming to 
Chester, the Mayor of thatcity hear¬ 
ing her Majesty was sending a 
message into Ireland, and being 
a Catholic, w'aited on the Doctor, 
■who, in discourse with the Mayor, 
taketh out of a cloak-bag a leather 
box, saying unto him. Here is a 
commission that shall lash the here¬ 
tics of Ireland; calling the Protest¬ 
ants by that title. The good woman 
of the house being well affected to 
the Protestant religion, and also 
liaving a brother, named John Ed¬ 
monds, of the same, then a citizen 
in Dublin, was much troubled at the 
Doctor’s words; but watching the 
convenient time, whilst the Mayor 
took his leave, and the Doctor com¬ 
plimenting him down the stairs, she 
opens the box and takes the com¬ 
mission out, placing in lieu thereof 
a sheet of j)iij)cr w'lth a pack of 


cards, the knave of clubs faced 
uppermost, wrapt up. The Doctor 
coming up to his chamber, suspect¬ 
ing nothing of what had been done, 
put up the box as formerly. The 
next day, going to the water side, 
wind and weather serving him, he 
sailed towards Ireland, and landed 
on the 7th Oct. 15dB, at Dublin. 
Tiien coming to tbe castle, the Lord 
Fitzw'alters being lord-deputy, sent 
for him to come before him and the 
privy-council; w'ho coming in, after 
be had made a speech, relating 
upon what account he came over, be 
presents the box to the lord-deputy; 
who causing it to be opened, that 
the secretary might read the com¬ 
mission, there was nothing save a 
pack of cards, with the knave of 
clubs uppermost; which not only 
startled the lord-deputy and coun¬ 
cil, but the Doctor, who assured 
them he had a commission, but 
knew not how it was gone. Then 
the lord-deputy made answer, Let 
ns have another commission, and we 
will shuffle the cards in the mean 
while. The Doctor being troubled 
in his mind went away, and return¬ 
ed into England ; and coming to (he 
court, obtained another commis¬ 
sion ; but staying for a wind at the 
water’s side, news came unto him 
that the Queen was dead—an<l thus 
God preserved the Protestants in 
Ireland. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Herbert's Course of Parochial In¬ 
struction. — fValton^s Life of Her¬ 
bert, vol. ii. p. Gd. 

The texts for all his future sermons 
(which, God kuows, were not many) 
were» constantly taken out of the 
Gospel for the day : and he did as 
constantly declare why the Church 
did appoint that portion of Scrip¬ 
ture to be that day read to them; 
and iti what manner the collect fur 


every Sunday does refer to the Gos-i 
pel, or to the Epistle tken read to 
them; and, that they might pray 
with understanding, he did usually 
take occasion to explain, not only 
the collect for every particular Sun¬ 
day, but the reasons of all the other 
collects and responsf^ in our Church- 
service ; and made it appear to them, 
that the whole service of the Church 
was a reasonable, and therefore an 
acceptable sacrifice to God; as 
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namely, that wc begin with confes¬ 
sion of ourselves to be vile, misera¬ 
ble sinners ; and that we begin so, 
because, till we have confessed our. 
selves to be such, we are not capa¬ 
ble of that mercy which we acknow¬ 
ledge we need, and pray for: but 
having in the prayer of our Lord, 
begged pardon for those sins which 
we have confessed; and hoping, 
that as tl\e priest hath declared our 
absolution, so by our public confes¬ 
sion and real rejieiitance, we have 
obtained that pardon ; then we dare 
and do proceed to beg of the Lord, 
to open our lips, that our mouths 
mat/ skew forth his praise ; for till 
then we are neither able nor W'orthy 
to praise hitn. Ilut this being sup¬ 
posed, we are then tit to say. Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the'Holy Ghost ; and tit to 
proceed to a further service of our 
God, in the collects, and psalms, 
and lauds, that follow in the ser¬ 
vice. 

And as to these psalms and lauds, 
he proceeded to inform them why 
they were so often, and some of 
them daily, repeated in our Church- 
service ; namely, the psalms every 
month, because they be an historical 
mi(l thankful repetition of mercies 
past, and such a composition of 
prayers and praises, as ought to be 
repeated often, and publicly; for 
mith such sacrifices God is honoured 
and well pleased. This for the 
psalms. 

And for the hymns and lauds, ap. 
pointed to be daily repeated or sung 
after the first and second lessons 
are read to the congregation ; he 
proceeded to inform them, that it 
was most reasonable, after they have 
heard the will and goodness of God 
declared or preaclied by the priest 
in his reading the two chapters, 
to rise up, and express their grati¬ 
tude to Almighty God, for those bis 
mercies lo them, and to all man. 
kind ; and then to say with the 
blessed Virgin, That their souls do 
magnify the Lordy and that their 


spirits do also nfoice in God their 
Saviour ; and that it was their duty 
also to rejoice with Simeon in his 
song, and say with him, That their 
eyes have also seen their salvation ; 
for they live to see it daily in 
the history of it, and therefore 
ought daily to rejoice, and daily to 
offer up their sacrifices of praise to 
their God, for that particular mercy. 
A service which is now the constant 
employment of that blessed Virgin, 
and Simeon, and all those blessed 
Saints that are possessed of heaven, 
where they are at this time iii- 
terchangably and constantly sing- 
Holy, holy, holy. Lord God ; 
glory be to God on high, and on 
earth peace. And he taught tliem, 
that to do this was an acceptable 
service to God, because the prophet 
David says in his p-ialms, He that 
praisi'ih the Lord, honoureth him. 

He made them to understand liow 
happy they be that are treed from 
the incumbrances of that law which 
our forefathers groaned under: 
namely, from the legal sacrifices, 
and from the many ceremonies of 
the Levitical law; freed from cir¬ 
cumcision. and fntm the strict ob¬ 
servation of the Jewisli sabbath, and 
the like. And lie made them know, 
that luuiug received so many and 
so great blessings, by being born 
since the days of our Saviour, it 
must be an aeccplable saerifiee to 
Almighty God, for them to acknow¬ 
ledge those blessings daily, and stand 
and worship, and say as Zacliaiias 
did, Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, for he hath (in our days) 
visited and redeemed his people; and 
(lie hath in our days) remembered 
and shewed that mercy, which, by 
the mouth of the prophets, he promi¬ 
sed to our forefathers; and this he 
has done according to his holy cove¬ 
nant made with them. And he fcade 
them to understand that we live to 
see and enjoy the benefit of it, i,i 
his birth, in his life, bis passion, his 
resurrection, and ascension info hea¬ 
ven, where he now sits sensible of 
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all out temptations and inlirtnities; 
and where he is at this present time 
making intercession fur us, to his 
and our Father: and therefore they 
ought daily to express their public 
gratulations, and say daily with Za- 
charias, Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel, that hath thus visited and 
thus redeemed his people. These 
were some of the reasons, by which 
Mr. Herbert instructed his congre> 
gation, for the use of the psalms 
and hymns appointed to be daily 
sung or said in the Church-service. 

He informed them also, when the 
priest did pray only for the coiigre* 
gation, and . not for himself; and 
when they did only pray for him; 
as namely, after the repetition of 
the Creed, before he proceeds to 
pray the Lord’s Prayer, or any of 
the appointed collects, the priest is 
directed to kneel down, and pray 
for them, saying, The Lord be with 
you: and when they pray for him, 
saying. And with thy spirit ; and 
then they join together in the follow'- 
ing collects: and he assured them, 
that when there is such mutual love, 
and such joint prayers offered for 
each other, the holy angels do 
look down from heaven, and are 
ready to carry such charitable de¬ 
sires to God Almighty, and he as 
ready to receive them; and that a 
Christian congregation calling thus 
upon God with one heart, and one 
voice, and in one reverent and hum¬ 
ble posture, look as beautifully as 
Jerusalem, that is at peace with 
itself. 

He instructed them also why the 
prayer of our Lord was prayed often 
in every full service of the Church; 
namely, at the conclusion of the se¬ 
veral parts of that service ; and 
prayed then not only because it was 
composed and commanded by our 
Jesub that made it, but as a perfect 
pattern for our less perfect forms of 
prayer, and therefore tittest to sum 
up and conclude all our imperfect 
netitkms. 

He instructed them also, that as 


by the Second Commandment we 
are required not to bow down, or 
worship an idol, or false God ; so, by 
the contrary rule,we are to bow down 
and kneel, or stand up and worship 
the true God. And he instructed 
them why the Church required the 
congregation to stand up at the re¬ 
petition of the Creeds; namely, be¬ 
cause they did thereby declare both 
their obedience to the Church, and 
an assent to that faith into which 
they had been baptized. And lie 
taught them, that in that shorter 
Creed, or Doxology, so often re¬ 
peated daily, they all stood up to 
testify their belief to be, that the 
God that they trusted in was one 
God and three persons; the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; to 
whom they and the priest gave glory. 

And because there had been he¬ 
retics that had denied some of those 
three persons to be God ; therefore 
the congregation stood up and ho¬ 
noured him, by confessing and say. 
ing, Jt was so in the beginning, is 
now so, and shall ever be so, world 
without end. And all gave their 
assent to this belief, by standing up 
and saying. Amen. 

He instructed (hem also what be¬ 
nefit they had by the Church’s ap¬ 
pointing the celebration of holidays, 
and the excellent use of them; 
namely, that they were set apart 
for particular coiiimemoratioiis of 
particular mercies received from Al¬ 
mighty God; and (as Ilcv. Mr. 
Hooker says) to be the land marks 
to distinguish times; for by them 
we are taught to take notice how 
time passes by us, and that we ought 
not to let the years pass without a 
celebration of praise for those mer¬ 
cies which those days give us occa¬ 
sion to remember; and therefore they 
were to note that the year is appoint, 
ed to begin the 25tfa day of March; 
a day in which we commemorate the 
angels appearing to the blessed Vir¬ 
gin, with the joyful tidings that she 
should conceive and bear a Son, that' 
should be the Redeemer of mankind. 
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And «he did so forty weeks after times, as they pass by us; of such 
this joyful salutation; namely, at times ns ought to hicline us to oc¬ 
cur Christmas; a day in which we ■easional praises, for the particular 
commemorate his birth with joy and blessings which we do or miglit re¬ 
praise; and that eight days aft^r ceive by those holy commemora- 
this happy birth wc celebrate his tions. 


circumcision ; namely, on that which 
we call New-year’s day; and that* 
upon that day which we call Twelfth 
day, we commemorate the manifes¬ 
tation oft the unsearchable riches 
of Jesus to tlic Gentiles : and 
t celebrate also the memory of 
his goodness in sending a star to 
guide the three Wise Men from the 
East to Bethlehem, that they might 
there worship, and present him with 
tlieir oblations of gold, frankincense 
and myrrh. And he (Mr. Herbert) 
instructed them, that Jesus was forty 
days after his birtli presented by 
his blesseu mother in the Temple; 
namely, on that diiy uhich we call 
“ The Purification of the blessed 
Virgin, St. Mary." And be instruct¬ 
ed them, that by the Lcut-fast we 
imitate and commemorate our Savi¬ 
our’s humiliation in fasting forty 
and that we ought to endea. 
vour to be like him in purity: and 
that on Good Friday wc coinmemo- 
rarfe and condole his crucifixion, and 
at Easter commemorate iiis giori. 
ons resurrection. And he taught 
theni. that after Jesus had mani. 
Tested liiinself to his disciples to be 
that Christ tvhich was crucified, 
dead and buried: and by his ap¬ 
pearing and conversing with his dis- 
•ciples for tlie space of forty days 
after his resurrection, he then, and 
not till tlicn, ascended into heaven in 
the sight of those disciples; namely, 
on that day which wc call the As¬ 
cension, or Holy Thursday. And 
that M'e then celebrate the perform¬ 
ance of the ])i'omise which he made 
to his disciples, at or before his 
asceusioii; namely, that though he 
left them, yet lie would send them 
the Holy Ghost to be their comfor¬ 
ter ; and that he did so ou that day 
which the Church calls Whitsunday. 
Thus the Church keeps an histori¬ 
cal and circular commemoration of 
Eemembkancek, No. 53. 


He made them know also why 
the Churclj hath appointed Ember-, 
weeks; and to know the reason why 
the Commandments, and the Epis¬ 
tles and Gospels, were to be read 
at the Altar, or Communion Table; 
why the priest was to pray the Li¬ 
tany kneeling, and why to pray 
some collects standing : and he gave 
them many other observations fit 
for his plain congregation, but not 
fit for me now to mention; for 1 
must set limits to my pen, and not 
make that a treatise which I intend¬ 
ed to be a much shorter account 
than I have made it: but 1 have dune, 
when I have told the reader, that he 
was constant in catechising every 
Sunday in the afternoon, and that 
his catechising was after the second 
lesson, and in the pulpit; and that 
he never exceeded his half hour, 
and was always so happy as to have 
an obedient and a full congregation. 

And his constant public prayers 
did never make him to neglect his 
own private devotions, nor those 
prayers that he thought himself 
bound to perform with his family, 
which always were a set form, and 
not long ; and he did always con¬ 
clude them with that collect which 
the Church hath appointed for the 
day or week. Thus he made every 
daxfs sanctity a step towards that 
kingdom, where impurity cannot 
enter. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In the year 1778, or thereabouts, 
Mr. Coker founded schools in the 
adjoining villages of Hinton aud 
Bisbopstone, in the county of Wilts, 
endowing each with a small portion 
of land, and that of Bishopstoiie 
witli a sum of money, now vested itt 
2 N 
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the 3 per Cents., but to be laid out 
in the purchase df land, ** so soon 
as conveniently may be done,” His 
Statutes,” which he drew up for 
the regulation of these schools, seem 
to be so well calculated for siniilar 
village foundations, that 1 trust that 
you will think them not undeserving 
of a place in the Remembrancer.— 
The parish of Shrivenhnm, adjoins 
the two parishes of Bishopstone 
and Hinton. The care which is 
taken to keep i\\e^ patronage in the 
hands of the clergyman of the pa¬ 
rish, while he is relieved from the 
odium of turning out an unworthy 
master or mistress—the investing of 
the resident curate, with full power, 
in case of the non-residence of the 
incumbent,—the extension of the 
benefits of the school to all pour in¬ 
habitants, whether legally settled or 
not, (all inhabitants being equallif 
entitled to be considered as parts 
of the flock of the pastor) the pro¬ 
vision which is made for the annual 
meeting of the trustees, and the day 
selected for such meeting, are all 
marks of sound, practical, good- 
sense, though they may, to persons 
not experienced in these matters, 
appear trifling. Perhaps the only 
alteration that 1 should wish for, 
would be that in case of disagree¬ 
ment among the trustees after the 
death of the Founder, the reference 
should be, not to his heir at law, but 
to the bishop of the diocese. 

1 am, 

Your obedient Servant, 

B. 

P. S. The points of instruction 
specified by Mr. Coker, (in his deed) 
are, Reading, and "learning their 
duty towards God and man i. e. 
religious instruction. 

Tb«rc is no mention of UTtiing 
or arithmetic ; nor of girls* needle¬ 
work. 

Statutes, Ordinances, and Directions, 
by the Founder, the Rev. Thomas 
CSfeW, Rector of Deynton, in the County 
of Gloucester, for the regulation of the 


School by him founded at Little-lRoton *, 
in the County of Wilts, and for the ma- 
nageinrnt of the fund by him created for 
tile maintenance of the said School. 

First, tlic said Thomas Coker doth con¬ 
stitute and appoint, the Rector of tlie pa¬ 
rish of Littlo-Hinton, and his successors 
in the said rectory, the vicar of ti>e parish 
of Bishopstone, in the said County of Wilts, 
and his successors in the said vicarage, the 
Vicar of The Parish of Slinvenhain, in the 
County of fici ks, and his Suceeipoi's in the 
said Vicarage, Ills Trustees for ever for the 
carrying into execution the several pur¬ 
poses of the said school, in the maniier 
prescribed and directed by the several 
Statutes hereinafter recited and set forth. 

The appointment of the School-mas¬ 
ter or School-mistress shall for ever be and 
remain in the Rector of Little-Hinton. 

3, Hie School-master or School-mistress 
shall be paid half yearly, at the rate of 
twelve shillings for each child. 

4. The person appointed to the office 
of Schoolmaster or School mistress, shall 
be one of good behaviour, sober, religious, 
and a member of the Church of England. 

The nomination of all the children 
to be instructed in the said school, (which 
children shall be children of iiiiiabitants of 
liitile-Hinton aforesaid, and none other), 
sliall for ever be and remain in the Rector 
of Little-Hinton. 

C. Tlie Miiinber of poor children to be 
instructed in the said school, shall not at 
one time exceed ten, unless it should heie- 
after happen that the fund given for tiie 
maintenance of the said school sliould, 
(after paying tlie Scliool-master or School¬ 
mistress the sum of twelve shillings for 
each of the ten rhildre.n, and satisfying the 
several other purposes hereinafter appoint¬ 
ed) make a considerable surplus, in such 
case the Trustees may increase tiie num¬ 
ber of scholars, or the salary of the school¬ 
master or school-mistress at their discre¬ 
tion. 

7. The parents of the said poor chil¬ 

dren shall send them constantly at ten 
o’clock to the house of the School-master 
or School-mistress on every Sunday morn¬ 
ing, who shall bring them orderly to 
Church at the beginning of Morning 
Prayer, and likewise on all prayer days, 
and take care that they behave themselves 
quietly and reverently wtiere they are 
placed. ** 

8. The School-master or School-mistress 
shall be removeable from his or her ap¬ 
pointment for any neglect of duty, inca- 

• Those for Bishopstone are exactly similar. 

7 
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pacUy, or ntisbeliaviour, by the said Trus< 
tec8, or the major part of them. 

9. The Rector of Little Hinton shall 
remove the said children from the said 
school, either npon their attaining a pro¬ 
per age to leave the said school, or nptn 
misbehaviour or neglect in attending the 
said school. 

10. If it should ever happen that so 
many as ten children (being proper objects, 
which shall be determined at the discretion 
of the Reejor of Little- Hinton) should not 
apply for admission into the said school, 
or if the fund given for the maintenance of 
the said school should at any time be found 
insuflicient, (after satisfying the several 
other purposes hereinafter appointed) for 
the paying of twelve shillings annually for 
each of so many as ten children, in snch case 
the trustees shall reduce the number of 
scholars, as occasion may require. In ei- 
tiier of the above cases the School-master 
or School-mistress shall only receive the 
annual sum of twelve shillings for each 
child, according to the reduced number. 

11. The Rector of Little-Hiuton shall 
always receive, and give acknowledgments 
fur, the rents and profits of the lands, and 
the annuity granted fur the maintenance 
of the said school, and shall disburse the 
same, as herein before and after directed. 

in. A proper book shall be provided at 
the cliarge of the said fund, in which shall 
be made an entry of every appointment of 
a School-master or School-niistiess, imme¬ 
diately after such appouitmeut, witli the 
difte of such appointment; to which ciitrj' 
the said Rector of Little-Hintou shall sign 
his name. In the said book also shall be 
made an entry, by tJie said Rector of Lit- 
tle-Hiiiton, of the Christian and surname 
of every child by him nominated into the 
said school, and afterwards the date of re¬ 
moval from the said school. 

13. It is my desire that the Rector of 
Little-Hinton do, year after year, alter¬ 
nately with the Vicar of Hisliopstone, ini' 
vitethc said Vicar of Bishopstone,and the 
Vicar of Shrivenham, to dine with him on 
Thursday in the Whitsun week, or on some 
other convenient day about that time, and 
that the said Rector do then lay before 
the said Vicars of Bisliopstone and Sbri- 
venham, fur their inspection and pemsal, 
the book wherein all entries relative to 
tile receipts and disbursements of the fun4 
given for the nftintenaiice of the said 
school for the year last past are made. 
And if upon inspection and perusal they 
find any thing amiss in the disposal or ma¬ 
nagement of the said Fund, they shall see 
it amended. If they find nothing amiss, 
the said Vicars of Bisbopstooc and Shri- 


venhaiu sliali, every year, eillier at their 
meeting at IJttlc-Hinton nr at their meet- 
.ing at Bishopstone, sign tlieir respective 
names to the said accounts. Also, tlmt they 
do order the School-master or School- 
mistress of the said school, to bring 
tlieir scholars before them on the day of 
their meeting, and that they do enquire 
into the car^ taken of their learning and 
morals, and wherein they find asiy neglect, 
to order it to be amended. Alsu, that 
some small pecuniary encouragement be 
given out of the said fund, at the meeting 
of the Trustees, to such of the scholars os 
may appear to them to deserve it best. 

14. The annual sum often shillings (or 
what more may be wanted) shall be ap¬ 
plied by the said Rector to the piirrhasing 
of all proper and necessary books for the 
use of the school, and also to the purchas¬ 
ing of a sufficient number of Bibles, Com¬ 
mon Prayer Books, with Companion to 
the Altar, Christian Monitors, and Cross- 
man’s Introduction to the knowledge of 
the Christian Religion. One of each of 
these books shall be given by the said 
Rector to each of the said children, who 
shall have been instructed in the said 
school, and not removed from it for mis¬ 
behaviour. 

15. The Rector of Littic-Hiiiton shall 
retain and apply to bis own use, out of the 
fund given for the maintenance of the 
said school, the amiiial sum of twenty shil¬ 
lings, in consideration of his trouble in 
executing the several parts assigned to him 
iu the management and governance of the 
said school, and also ten shillings cveiy 
other year, towards defraying the expense 
of the dinner, when the said 'I'rustees shall 
meet and dine with the same Rector. 

16. The Rector of Little-Hinton shall 
make an entry in the book before-men¬ 
tioned, of all receipts of money arising 
from the fund given for the maintenance 
of the said school, and also of all disburse¬ 
ments, of any kind whatsoever, made thei-e- 
out, with the date and nature of the dis¬ 
bursement. 

17. The deed, with all other writings, 
by which tlie estates arc conveyed for the 
maintenance of the said school, shall be 
kept at the parsonage house by the Rec¬ 
tor, to be inspected by tlie Trustees as of¬ 
ten as occasion may require. 

18. A box with three locks anS keys 
shall be provided at the charge of the 
fund, wherein the said deed and writings 
shall be always kept, and each of the Trus¬ 
tees shall keep a key thereof. 

19. If either the Rertor of Little-Hin¬ 
ton, the vicar of Bishopstone, or the vicar 
uf Shrivctiham. shv^ld at any time hcrcaf- 

2 N 2 ' 
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ter be non-rendent, and appoint a curate, 
aiicb curate or cutates respectively sliall 
have the same powers, and the said curate 
of Little-Hinton the same benefits as are 
herein given to tlie Rector of LittIc*Hin- 
ton, and the Vicars of Bisliopstone and 
Shriveniiam. 

20. If at any time the said Trustees, or 
tlie major part of them sliall not agree upon 
any matter herein assigned to be by them 
settled, in every such case the said matter 
shall be referred to the said Thomas Coker, 
whilst living, and after his death to his heir 
at law, and iits determination shall be final 
absolute. 


To the JEditot' of the Rtmembrancer. 
Sir, 

To prove the antiquity and truth of 
the Scripture history were needless. 
That it is full however of old Jewish 
customs and idioms, I would wish 
to elucidate by some remarks on the 
seventeenth and eighteenth chapters 
of Judges, where the account of 
Micah’s setting up his images, and 
entertaining a priest in his house, 
seems, at lirst sight, not very de¬ 
serving of record; and the other 
part of the relation is not only dark 
jand abstruse, but conveys to the 
mind an uneasy doubt, whether idol¬ 
atry was not here unrebuked by 
(jrud himself; since the Daniteswho 
carried away Micah's images, in 
order to provide themselves with a 
public worship, were notwithstand¬ 
ing prosperous in their eiiterprize. 
This part of Scripture is therefore 
certainly worthy of examination. 

Micah’s mother, living at a dis¬ 
tance from any place of public wor¬ 
ship, had set aside some money to 
build a.proseucha or house of prayer, 
and bad bound her son under an 
oath to lay out the money in that 
use. * Micah beiug allowed, as it is 
likely, to use her money as his own 
(since h.e would claim it by and by 
Ihrougli right of inheritance), had 
jNiken it; but considering the obli- 
j|lRion which he lay under, and be. 
himself willing to have her 


design performed, h e puts her in mind 
of it, brings the money to her, and 
obtains her blessing. She then fully 
certified him of her design of giving 

him (probably at her death), that 
he might provide the proper furni¬ 
ture for an house of prayer, in order 
to have the worship of the tnie God 
kept up in their family and neigh¬ 
bourhood.—He having restored the 
money^ she herself employs a proper 
workman.—Being not able for the 
present to obtain a priest, Micah, 
through necessity, appoints one of 
his sons, till a Levite came, when 
he joyfully entertainud a regular 
priest according to the law of Moses, 
and rejected his son. Some time 
after certain Dunites passed that 
way, as spies of the part of the 
country yet unconqaere,fl. These 
finding by the Levite, that Micah 
had an house of God, tiimcd in to 
enquire about the event of their 
way, and obtained an answer of 
success. These Danites execute 
their commission, return and ac¬ 
quaint their brethren with the con¬ 
dition of the land, and peojilc who 
inhabited it, and undertake to con¬ 
duct them to it.—The spies know¬ 
ing that there was no house of God 
ill the place which they were about 
to seize, inform their brethren about 
Micah’s house of prayer. They all 
being willing to settle a divine wor¬ 
ship amongst themselves, carried 
off with them the furniture of Mi. 
cah’s proseucha and his priest, and 
constituted an house of God at Dan, 
formerly Laisb. 

By almost all writers have Mi¬ 
cah and his mother been roughly 
handled. The son in particular has 
been treated as an innovator in re¬ 
ligion by’consecrating one of his 
sons, and an idolater in setting up 
graven images, in which the mother 
is implicated. But,^if we consider 
that Micah was certainly one of 
those friends to all mankind, who 
kept a house of public hospitality 
for all strangers—that singular vir¬ 
tue lays an obligation on all men to 
see what may be said in his favour. 
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In Judges ii. 7. we read, that the 
people served the Lord all the days 
of Joshua, and all the days of the 
elders that outlived Joshua, who had 
seen all the ^eat works of the Lord, 
that he. did for Israel. Now Micah, 
I conceive, lived in this time. And 
it appears from the name Jehovah 
made use of both by him and his 
mother, that they served the true 
God. They both also had mani¬ 
festly a religions turn of mind ; for 
as mount Ephraim, or that part of 
it where Micah lived, was somewhat 
distant from Shiloh, where the ta¬ 
bernacle of the Lord at this time 
was, this family w'as thereby de¬ 
prived of the iui|)pincss of serving 
t«od before his altar. To rcniedj 
this unhappiness of situation as 
much as possible, this religious wo¬ 
man hud taken out money to csta- 
!>lish an house of prayer for her 
family and neighbours, and had 
dedicated it from her hand entirely 
to tile. Lord. She had dedicated it 
to the Lord (in the original, to 
Jehovah) the same Supreme Being 
to whom she before had recom¬ 
mended her son for a blessing : 
Blessed be thou to Jehovah, my son. 
This shews thol she was a worship¬ 
per of the true God, because the 
name Jehovah in scripture is never 
given to any other God, either false 
or figurative. And whereas she de¬ 
dicated eleven hundred shekels to 
God, and Jur graven thing and mol¬ 
ten thing, whatever they were, cost 
'but two hundred, ver. 4. it is pro¬ 
bable that she laid out the re¬ 
maining nine hundred in the house, 
and preparing a proper salary for a 
priest, if any should pass by that 
way. 

It has been one objection to 
Micah, that he could have no 
right to consecrate his son or the 
Levite. He.might have no right to 
consecrate his son, though great 
allowance must be had for cases of 
necessity, especially where the in¬ 
tention is pious. Thus in 2 Chron. 
xxix. 34. and xxx. 17* in a case of 
necessity the Levites were admitted 


to perform a part of the priest’s 
office. 

' As for the Levite, in the case of 
Micah, he was doubtless a praying 
priest before his arrival at the house 
of Micah; and therefore the words 
he consecrated, can have no other 
signification than he made him his 
priest, by delivering the ephod, we 
may supjiose, into his hands. What 
we translate he consecruttd, in He¬ 
brew, is he Jillcd the hand ; which 
idiom began from the cii&toin pre¬ 
scribed by God at the consecration 
of Aaron and his sons, Levit. viii. 25 
—27. where we find that the fat, the 
rump, the fat that covered the in¬ 
testines, the caul aboie the liver, 
liie two •kidneys, and the fat upon 
llieni, the riglit shoulder, one loaf of 
unleavened bread, one cake, and one 
w'afer of the meat olFering, were put 
into the hamis of Aaron ami bis 
sous; and Moses keeping his baud 
under theirs, that they were waved 
by them all up and down, all man¬ 
ner of ways, towards the east, west, 
north, and south, to signify that He 
to whom the offering was made, 
was Lord of the whole world; Mo¬ 
ses therefore filled their hands ; 
and hence the phntse to fill the 
hand signifies the same as to conse¬ 
crate. But there W’as no sacrifice in 
the case of Micah ; fur though the Is¬ 
raelites had altars at this time in their 
houses of prayer, yet they were not 
designed for sacrifice ; consequent¬ 
ly, the words here can have no 
other signification, than that he 
made him his priest by delivering 
something (most probably the ephod, 
which W'as the distinguishing gar¬ 
ment of the priesthood) into his 
hands.—Indeed we are much in the 
dark as to the customs of those 
days ; and therefore we have a 
strong reason to imagine, tli^t all 
Levites wei'e inducted into their 
houses of prayer by some peculiar 
ceremony of the kind above observ¬ 
ed, and that here is preserved a 
curious piece of Hebrew antiquity. 
Charity at least would incline us to 
think so, besides the reasonableness 
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of the thing itself, rather than to 
treat the characters of the univer. 
sally charitable Micah and his mo¬ 
ther iu the manner in which many 
writers have done. I am sure that 
the reflection that Micah makes on 
having a regular priest, is very re¬ 
mote from deserving tlvit derision 
and contempt to which it has been 
subjected : Now know 1 that the 
l^ord will do me good, seeing 1 
have a Levite to my priest. The 
word Ijord in the original is Jehovah, 
which shews that Micah, as well us 
his mother, was a worshipper of the 
true God. It appears also that his 
consecrating his son to be their 
praying priest, was occasioned by 
mere necessity.—To correct this 
imperfection in Micah’s worship, 
God seems to have directed the 
Levite there ;—at least Micah con¬ 
siders it in that light,—whose words 
paraphrased will stand thus : / have 
now a regular worship of the God of 
Heaven in my house, and I am cer¬ 
tain that the supreme God, who has 
sent me a regular priest, will pros¬ 
per me. This warm expression of 
confidence in God pleads strongly 
for him, and argues, that he was 
not only a worshipper of the true 
God, but an adherent to the worship 
instituted by Moses. 

It has been also observed, that 
those words. In those days there was 
no king in Israel, but every man did 
that which was right in his own 
eyes, are inserted to shew some 
irregular practices. The observation 
is reasonable; and I think that in 
chap. xvii. ver. 6. it intimates that 
Micah had no right to consecrate 
his son ; and he himself seems sen¬ 
sible of ins error, since, on the arri¬ 
val of a regular priest, he sets aside 
his son, and then expects God’s 
blessing upon his house.—And it 
may reflect upon his mixt worship— 
if he was guilty of it ; though 1 
j^all strive in that to make my best 
™^|pgy for him.—But the words in 
|®’!eightecnth chapter plainly refer 
iro TO® Danites, who unlawfully rob¬ 


bed him of (he furniture of his house 
of prayer. 

Partial favour may, indeed, plead 
for the conduct of the Danites, 

. 1. That Micah’s house, though 
too remote to attend weekly on the 
service of the tabernacle, yet was 
much nearer to it than Laish or Dan. 

2. That the Danites did not de¬ 
sign to convert the furniture of Mi¬ 
cah’s proseucha to a private use; 
hut to continue it in the service of 
that God to whom it had been de¬ 
dicated. 

3. As they continued it in God’s 
service, and thereby avoided the sin 
of sacrilege, so they could scarce be 
guilty of robbery. The goods were 
not Micah's, but God's. 'AfiaZovoa 

hyiaaa to apyvpwy r^» Kvpi(p lie rye Xfipof 

fiov" “ I have wholly t;onsecraled 
the silver to the Lord from my 
hand,” says Micah's mother. 

4. A greater good ought, doubt, 
less, to take place of a lesser. 

These things may be said to alle¬ 
viate, but not to justify the conduct 
of the Danites since, 

1. By this action they deprived 
the good Micah of the public wor¬ 
ship of God, which at a great ex¬ 
pence his mother Ii^^lI settled. «• 

2. Though these holy utensils 
were consecrated to God, yet the; 
use of them in religious acts is still 
reserved to the consecrator, or 
church, on which they have by him 
been bestowed, and were deposited. 
Hence the man or ciiurch is robbed 
of the use, even though the vessels 
in another church arc reserved for 
the service of God. 

3. The Danites could not plead 
absolute necessity, though they 
might allege a present occasion. 
They might have provided those 
things from the spoils of enemies. 

4. They, besides the robbery 
before-mentioned, most urtgratcfully 
violated the rules of hospitality; and 
acted (Gen. xlix, 17.) like the ser¬ 
pents by the way, or the adders in 
the path, which do mischief to the 
unsuspecting traveller. 
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Somewhat too may be said for 
the Levite. 

1. He had agreed only for a 
yearly salary. This he received only 
while he staid. When he went 
away it ceased, and another travel¬ 
ling Levite might be glad of it. 
Micah could not command his stay, 
and therefore his departure was no 
injustice. 

2. By rltparting and following the 
Danitcs he was advanced ; and ad- 

«vancenient, when justly attained, is 
lawful. 

3. Ho may charitably be pre¬ 
sumed to pursue a greater good in 
religion, in preserving the worship 
of God amongst a large town in 
Israel, rather tlian in a private 
house. 

This par^t, however, of the Le- 
vite’s conduct has been overlooked; 
but the request of the Danites to 
him to consult God, and the answer 
of this priest, has been treated in a 
very ridiculous way ; and the Levite 
has been taxed with the gross itn- 
piety of answering these Danites 
suitably to their own wishes, out of 
his own conceit, and yet pretending 
to- an authority from God. These 
censurers can t|avc no authority, 
from God or man, to lay such an 
uncharitable accusation ; especially 
when the answer which he ga\e 
them was true, and probably di¬ 
rected by the God of trutli.— 
These men surely do not consider 
the importance of the question, nor 
the danger which the Levite must 
expose himself to, if his words 
should be found false.—The spies 
were but live men, who, as well as 
the Levite, were doubtless ignorant 
of the temper and way of life of the 
inhabitants of the place, whichithey 
were going to search; and should 
they be discovered and intercepted, 
they must perish; at least fly for 
their lives.—AnS should that have 
happened, and none but God could 
have foreseen that it would not, 
then let us see (in Deut. xviii. 20, 
21, 22.) what the Levite W'as to 
expect from men enraged at their 


disappointment and their past pe¬ 
rils, and authorized by God to take 
vengeance. The prophet which 
shall presume to speak a word in my 
name, which I have not commanded 
him to speak, even that prophet 
shall die. And if thou say in thine 
heart. How shall we know the word 
which the Lord hath spoken 1 when 
the, prophet speaketh in the name of 
the Lord, if the thing follow not nor 
come to pass; that is the thing 
which the Loid hath not spoken, 
but the prophet hath spoken it pre¬ 
sumptuously. Thou shalt not he 
afraid of him. Most annotators 
which 1 have seen on these chap¬ 
ters, exclaiui every now and tlieii 
at the ignorance of the Levite, or of 
Micah, or of the Danites. It may he, 
however, that the ignorance is alto¬ 
gether in ourselves, who have not 
duly considered the customs of lliosc 
days.—And that in this narrative 
may be traced some exquisite pieces 
of Jewish antiquities. The uft'air, 
however, is worthy of an enquiry. 

Tour’s, A'C. 
Rki>ivivijs. 


To the Editor of the /iemembrancer. 

Sir, 

As one of the Clergy, who believe in. 
the Ca'tholic and Aposlo'lic Church, 
and speak of it accordingly, 1 feel 
much concerned that your worthy 
correspondent, Anglicaiius, should 
have been put to the trouble of 
w'riting so very long and learned a 
dialogue between Mr. A. and Mr. 
B. and still more that the dispute, 
which he tells us has been created 
in the parish,” by his rector’s pro¬ 
nunciation, must rage with una. 
bated fury for a whole month. In 
the hope of appeasing so deploi;abie 
a feud, I request the attention of 
Angiicanus and his brother parish¬ 
ioners to the following remarks. 

Rule. 

Polysyllables accent the atrtepc- 
nultima; as extra'vagant, parti'eu- 
lar, &c. 
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Exceptions. 

(Amongst others) words termi. 
nating. in ado, aster, tele, entul, ic, 
ites, osis. (Nares’s Orthoepy, pp. 
168. 194.) 

Examples of polysyllable adjectives 
in ic. 

Erigorific, beatific, sudorific, 
parego'ric, mathenia'lic, geome'lric, 
astrono’mic, astroh’gic, hydrosUi- 
tic, metaphy'sic, energ'i'tic, theolo'. 
gic, philoso'phic, econo'mic, paraly'- 
tic, geogra'phic, academic, archun- 
ge’lic, pbysiogno'mic, anato'mic, 
panci'ea'tie, diploma’tic, aronuitic, 
opera'tic, enigma'tic, emblematic, 
symptoma'tic, dialo'nic, melancholic, 
gcnealo'gic, parasitic, diabo'lic, pa- 
rabo'lic, hyperbo'lic, sympathetic, 
apathc'tic, enharmo'nic, disyllabic, 
purltu’nic, epidt’mic, episo'dic, diu. 
re tic, escharo'tic, metonymic, perio'- 
die, parago'gic, dietetic, inorga'nic, 
microscopic, hypothe'tic, democra'- 
tic, idiotic, anuly'tic, apostro'phic, 
monostro’phic, Aristote'lie. 

Analogy, therefore, requires flpos- 
to'lic. It is so accenteil by Hitler, 
Bailey, Dr. Johnson, Sheritiaii, Ken- 
rick, and Walker; and Archdeacon 
Nares notes it as the received pro¬ 
nunciation. Drydeii atiys eipo'stolick, 
metri gratia ; so does Siiaksj)eai'e 
say rpicu'rean, and Ba'rabbas: in 
the, pronuciaUon of such words, per¬ 
haps, neither Sliakspeare's autho- 
nty nor Drjden’s ong’lit to have 
much weight. The former wanted 
learning, ami the latter leisure to be 
correct. In Brooke’s .Jerusalem 
Delivered (<]noted by the author of 
the excellent Dictionary of the Eng¬ 
lish language in the Encyclopedia 
MetropoUtana) are the following 
lines:— 

Last, in tlie papal standaid, they display 
Tlie triple crown and aposto'lic key. 

Anglicanus would have avoided 
much confusion, had he attended to 
the difference between trisyllables 
and polysyllables, and between sub¬ 
stantives and adjectives. He would 
fUJt then have jumbled together 
catholiQ and apostolic, and orator 


and cacophony and diagonal. As 
his friends Messrs. A. and B. seent 
to have a taste for discussions upon 
points of ortlioepy, I wish to pro¬ 
pose a question for their considera¬ 
tion; whether all the adjectives 
above cited may not have retained 
their accent on the penultimate syl¬ 
lable, as having been curtailed from 
the older and more English forms 
ill ical, aposto'lical, mathema'tical, 
metaphy sical, «fec.? The substantive 
is arithmetic, and the adjective 
arithme'tical. The substantive is 
metonymy, the adjective metony’^ 
mic; theology, theolo'gic; diplo'- 
macy, diploma'tic; aca'demy, aca¬ 
demic ; philo’sophy, philosophic; 
and so on; all which adjectives have 
lost their tinal syllable. 

Mr. A. it seems, is old enough to 
remember the time which followed 
the publication of Johnson’s Dicti¬ 
onary; and then many of the Lon- 
ilon Clergy said apo’stolic. He may, 
perhaps, remember that they also 
said very ^generally. Holy Spc’rit; 
but that is no reason why we should 
coiitiiine the pronunciation. 

Archdeacon Nares says, in p.3*29, 
of the work before quote<i, “ Maiiy 
divines, in reading the NiceneCrei'd, 
say, one ca'tholic and iipo'stolic 
church." This is wrong; for, be¬ 
sides the ill effect of the jingle of 
the similar terminations so accent¬ 
ed, it is not advisable to break un¬ 
necessarily into the analogy of 
words in ic. Catholic is indce<l an 
allowed exception, but apostolic iS 
not; and many who read it apo's- 
tolic in that place, call it aposto'lic, 
when it occurs elsewhere.” (Aiigli- 
canus himself, 1 imagine, would say 
vicar, aposto’lic.) The real fact is, 
thnt fie'tholic is notiiing to the pur¬ 
pose; one rule applies to trisylla¬ 
bles, and another to polysyllables. 
We have heretic, Idnatic, and many 
other w'ords specified in p 167, of 
the Orthoepy, with the accent on 
the first syllable; but 1 am not 
aware of any instance of a poly, 
syllable ad)eclive in ic, which has its 
accent on the antepenultimate. 
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ig 33 .] On the Atcenaion 

In conclusion, 1 have only to ex¬ 
press my hope, that, if Messrs. A. 
and B. and their co-parishloners on 
either side, should find themselves 
unable to adjust this sad dispute, 
they will not have recourse to the 
ultima ratio of theological combat¬ 
ants, 

And prove tlieir doctrine orthodox 

B> apostolich blows and knocks * 

1 am, Sir, 

Your faithful friend, 

* Baroxytone. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Allow me, through the medium of 
your pages^ to draw the attention 
of your Readers to the following 
passages, from some of our most 
approved divines, on the ascension 
of our Lord, the evidence of the 
Spirit, and the doctrine of the ever- 
blessed Trinity. 

Yours, &c. 

o It is necessary to profess the article 
of Christ’s ascension: 

“ I. For the confirmation and augmen- 
tatfon of onr faith, Onr faitli is thereby 
confirmed, in that we believe in him who 
is received unto the Father, and therefore 
certainly came from the Father j his Fa¬ 
ther sent him, and we have received the 
message from him, and are assured that it 
is the same message which he was sent to 
deliver, because he is so hightif rewarded 
by him that setit him, for delivering tU 

II. For the corroboration of our 
hope. We conld never expect our dust 
and ashes should ascend the heavens: but 
since our nature hath gone before in Him, 
vre can now hope to follow after him. He 
is our Head, and where that is, the mem- 
bers may expect admission; for in so great 
and intimate an union there is no fear of 
separation or exclusion. T/iere are mwy 
fnayutofu in his FathsT^s houst^ And 
when he spake^of ascending thither, he 
said expressly to fts disciples, * { 
prepare a place for you, and will com 
wain and. receive you unto myself, that 
where I am, ye may be also.’ The first 

* Hudibras, 1. i. 199. 
Remsmbrarceb. No. 63. 


of our Lori, Sfc. 

fruits of our nature are ascended, and the 
rest is sanctified, TSis is the new and 
living way, which he eoiiseerated for us 
through t he veil, that is, his flesh. And 
hence we have our hope as an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and stedfast, which 
eiUereth into tlml within the veil, whither 
iheforcrimntr is for iis entered. For if 
Christ in his e/cension be the forerunner, 
tlien are there some to follow after; and 
not only so, but they which follow are to 
go on in the same way, and to attain nnto 
the same place; and if this forerunner be 
entered for us, then we are they which are 
to follow,and overtake him there; as being 
of the same nature, members of the same 
body, brunches of the same vine. As 
therefore God luUh quickened us together 
with Christ, and hath raised us up to¬ 
gether, by virtue of his resurrection; so 
hath bo also tnade vs sit together in hea¬ 
venly places tn Christ Jesus, by virtue of 
his ascension. We arc already seated 
there in him, and hereafter shall be seated 
by him: in him already, as in our head, 
which is the ground of our hope; by him 
hereof ter,os by the cause conferring, when 
hope shall be swallowed up in finition. 

“ 111. For the exaltation of our affec¬ 
tions. For where our treasure is, there 
our hearts will be also. If I be lifted up 
from tlte earth, 1 will draw all men unto 
me, saith our Saviour: and if these words 
were tnie of his crucifixion, how powerfiil 
onglit they to be in reference to his ascen¬ 
sion P When the Lord would take up 
Elijah into heaven, Elisha said nnto him, 
as the Lord hvetk, and as thy soul liveth, 

I will not leave thee: when Christ is as¬ 
cended up on high, we must follow him 
with the wings of onr meditations, and with 
the chariots of our affections. If we be risen 
with Christ, we must seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God. If we be dead, 
and our life hid in Christ with God, we 
must set our affections on things above, 
not on things on earth. Christ is ascend¬ 
ed into heaven to teach us, that we are 
strangers and pilgrims here, as all our ta- 
thers were, and that another country be¬ 
longs unto us: from whence we, as stran¬ 
gers and pilgrims, should learn to ^stain 
from fleshly lusts, and not mind eaHkly 
things ; as knowing that we are ci({tzenf 
of heaven, from v^ienee we look for our 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus. Yez, fellow citi¬ 
zens with the saints, and of the househoU 
of God. We should trample upon our 
sins, and subdue the lusts of the flesh, that 
our conversation may be correspondent to 
our Savionr’a condition ; that where the 
eyes of the Apostle* were forced to leav* 
2 O 
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hiiD| tbitber onr tboughU may follow him.” 
—ftp. Pearson, * 

“ Christ is our life : and shall our souls 
be parted from our life P Christ is our 
hope; and shall our mind and hope be 
asunder? Chiistis the principal object of 
our love, of our trust, of our joy, of all 
our best affections; and shall onr affec¬ 
tions be severed from their best object ? 
By his being in heaven, all our treasure 
becometh there; and where our treasure 
is, there (if we apprehend and believe 
rightly) our hearts will be also ; if they 
be not, it is a sign wc take him not 
for our best treasure. We do in our bo¬ 
dies sojourn from the Lord; but in onr 
spirits we may, and should be ever pre¬ 
sent, ever conversant with liim : contem¬ 
plating him with an eye of faith, fastening 
our love upon him, reposing* our confi¬ 
dence in him, directing our prayers and 
thanksgivings to him; meditating upon bis 
good laws, his gracious promises, bis holy 
life, and his mercifiil performances fur ns. 
We should not, by fixing our hearts and 
desires upon cartlily tilings (upon the vain 
delights, the soidid interests, the falla¬ 
cious and empty glories, the sinful enjoy¬ 
ments here) nor by a dull and careless 
neglect of heavenly things, avert, estrange, 
or separate ourselves wholly from liim. 
tio—sursum corda; let us, unloosing onr 
hearts from these things, and with them 
soaring upward, follow and adhere to our 
Bord: so shall we anticipate that blessed 
future state, so shall we assure to ourselves 
the possession of heaven; so here enjoying 
our LfOrd in affection, we shall hereafter 
obtain a perfect fruition of his glorious 
and blissful presence."—jDr. Isaac Bar- 


“ The way whereby the spirit of God 
witnesseth that we arc the sons of God, is 
by the gracious fruits and effects wiiich 
<he Spirit hath wrought in us. The Spirit 
of God in person is not the immediate 
suggester of this conclusion, that we are 
the sons of God; but the Spirit in the 
fruits and cflFects of it is the medium or 
argument from whence we ourselves draw 
it. St. Paul tells us in the very same 
chapfier, Rom. viii. 9 . If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of Ins. 
Now how shall we know that we have the 
Spirit, but by the fruits of it in ourselves? 
And what are the fruits of the Spirit ? St. 
Paul i^Storibes them. Gal. v. 22, 23. ‘ The 
frgfr aftlie Spirit is love,joy, peace, long- 
gentleness, goodness, meekness, 


temperance; against such there is no law.’ 
Where, when among the fruits of the Spi¬ 
rit the apostle reckons, vaga, joy, the 
best interpreters niiderstanii bun to mean, 
not that joy or peace of conscience, 
which is the result and rew'ard of duty, 
but a joy, which is itself a duty, and 
a duty lespecting onr neighbour; for 
of that nature aie all the rest of the 
graces there mentioned by St. Paul. 
For it is immediately subjoined to love, 
and after it arc added several other 
virtues, which all have reference to onr 
neighbour; and therefore it is altogether 
improbable, that this joy being placed in 
the midst of those viitaes, hliouki respect 
any other than our neighbour. And then 
by joy, wc must understaiul either that 
joy which a man takes in the good things 
of Ills neighbour, or that virtue whereby a 
man studies to create and cause joy to his 
neighbour, or to giatify and please him in 
all his actions, for his good and edification. 
But this by the way. When therefc.ic I 
find these fruits of the SpiiU within me, 
love, joy. peace, &c. I may conclude, that 
I am the son of God, and accepted by 
him; and this comfortable conclusion, 
though it be made by myself, yet is due to 
the Spirit of God, from whom all those 
gracious arguments of iiiy comfort pro- 
ceed; and therefore it may w'cll be said to 
be attested or witnessed by llic Spirit of 
God, in concurrence with niy spirit, mind, 
or conscience. 

Thus St. John most plainly expounds 
St. Panl. 1 John iv. 13. ‘ Hereby ‘Vve 
know that we dwelt in biro, and be in ns, 
because he bath given us of his Spiiit.’ So 
that the Spirit doth not immediately tell 
us this, but w'e conic to understand it by 
perctiving that wc have the .Spirit, i. e. the 
fruits of the Spirit in us. Hence the Spi¬ 
rit of God in Scripture is called 
God’s earnest, 2 Cor. i. 22, ‘ who (that is 
God) hath also sealed us, and g-iwen the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts,' Now 
an earnest is parspretii pro toto spimdens, 
part of a sum, given in assurance of receiv¬ 
ing the whole afterwards. So the Spiiit 
of God within iis is given us by way of 
earnest, to assure ns that in due time wc 
shall receive from God all those other 
good things, and that full glory of bliss 
which be hath promised us; always pro¬ 
vided we keep our earnest, and do not 
throw it back to the gKefj or by resisting 
the motions of the Spint, provoke him to 
take it again from us. The fruits of the 
Spirit are also called cnpeayi;, God’s seal, 
in the same place, and likewise Ephesians 
i. 13, where the Ephesians are said to be 
sealed with that holy spirit of promise. 
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In wliich 'words St. Paul alludes to the 
custom of men, who nse to set their seals 
upon those things which they would mark 
for their own. And thus the fruits of the 
Spirit are said to be God’s seal, because 
by them we know ourselves to belong to 
God, and to be in his favour. When 
therefore we lind that we love Goil above 
all tiiiii';s, and value his favour more than 
ail the woild, and that our greatest care is, 
liow we may gloiify God and serve him in 
lliis lifej that we love our neiglibour sin¬ 
cerely, aiiuT are ready to do him all the 
good, that lies in our power ■, that we 
hear no malice to any man; yea, and can 
forgive our very enemiRE; that we are 
strictly just in all our dealings, and are 
ready to relieve the distressed according 
to our abilities; that we study mortitica* 
tion, and to deny our 8eshly lusts, and 
make conscience of every thing we know 
to he sin; that we delight in leligious 
exercises, especially in prayer; that we 
have siimething within ns continually cry¬ 
ing Abba, Father, and inclining us in ail 
oiir wants, necessities, and distresses, to 
have recourse to our God by humble sup¬ 
plication, and to depend and trust in him 
for help and relief; and finally, that we 
can bear aiflictious with submission to 
(jud’s will: by these things, as by the 
fruits of the Spirit, we know that wc have 
the Spirit, and consequently that we are. 
the sous of God, and heirs of salvation. 

“ Indeed the Christian’s comfort is every 
wheie in Scripture founded on those graces 
and good things which the Spiiit of God 
hath wi ought within him. Thus St. Paul 
most plainly tells ns, upon what foundation 
he built Uic peace, joy, and comfort of his 
mind, Cor. i. 12. ‘ Our rejou ing is this, 
the testimony of our conscience, that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not with, 
fleshly wisdom, wc have laid our conversa- 
tt07i in the world.’ The joy and peace of 
' iiis iniiid arose from this testimony, wiiicli 
his conscience gave him of his integrity 
and sincerity, 'rims the Spirit of God in 
the fruits and effects of it did witness with 
his Spirit, that he was a good man, and 
accepted in the sight of God, i. e.a Son of 
God. And the same mctiind of consola¬ 
tion be prescribes to others. Gal, vi. -i. 
Let every man prove his awn works, and 
then lie shall have rejoicing in himself. 
We can have no true and solid joy but 
what arises fMn^ ourselves, proceeds 
from a thorough proof, trial, and examina¬ 
tion of oar hearts, and finding tilings well 
and right there. 

“ This matter of comfort, though it be 
within ourselves, yet is it not of or tiom 
oattelves, but is the fruit of the Spirit; an 


effect of the grace of God, and so the 
glory of all at last redounds to Him. But 
!(till from within ourselves we must fetch 
oiir comfort. 

“ They are therefore false apostles and 
teacheix, and betrayers of the souls for 
wiiom Christ died, who teach for sound, 
yea, the only Gosjiel doctrine, that we are 
not to seek oiir consuiation from within 
ourselves, i. /. that we are not to fetch our 
comfort iioni the grace.s witliin us, or the 
duties performed i)y us; that this is to 
di.shonour free grace, and to set up our 
own graces and duties in the room of 
Christ’s righteousness. But as you love 
your souls, avoid and take heed of these 
men, and this doctrine, for it leads to per¬ 
dition, and hath been, I doubt not, one 
main cause that hath contributed to the 
ruin of multitudes of men. It is true in¬ 
deed, we are not to build our comfort and 
hope of salvation upon our graces, and 
duties, as meritorious of salvation. For 
the. only nicriiorious cause thereof is the 
obedience, suiferings, and death of our 
dear Redeemer, and only Lord and Sa¬ 
viour Jesus Clnist. Nor are we to take 
comfort from our graces, and duties, as 
purely our own, i. e. as wrought in us, or 
donc by us, merely by our own strength; 
for we have no strength of our ow'u in 
spiritual things; but it is God that works 
in ns both to will and to do. Indeed this 
would be to glory in ourselves, and not in 
the Lord; to rob God and bis grace of 
their due honour; to fetcli our comfort not 
from tlie grace or spirit of God, but from 
corrupt nature, and the powers of it, 
which, whoso doth, let him be anathema. 
But to derive our comfort from the graces 
witliin us, as the fruits of God’s Spirit, 
freely given us in Christ Jesus, to rherish 
our hopes by those duties, as conditions, 
witliout which our Lord Christ hath de¬ 
clared he will never save us, this is not 
only lawful, but our duty; this we not 
only may, but must do; and if we seek for 
solid comfoit and peace of conscience in 
any other way, we shall never find it.” 
Bishoi* Bull, VoI. ii. Disc. 3. 

“ Here then is the plain trial of our 
condition. If we are destitute of the 
fruits of the Spirit, it is bad if we find 
them ill our hearts and lives, w« have 
proof enough of its being good, and need 
never disquiet ourselves, for want ot any 
otlier. Being able to tell tlie very moment 
when we became pious and virtuoin is, 
not material, provided we are so now: 
and happiest of all are they, wiio remem¬ 
ber not themselves ever to have been 
2 O 2 
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otiierwise. A feeling of immediate and 
•ensAle assurances of God’s favour, so 
mpressed upon us, that we can certainly 
distinguish it to be of divine original from 
tim manner in which it affects us, may ue 
often vouchsafed, but is no wliere in Scrip¬ 
ture niade necessary, and all feelings are 
imaginary and deceitful, unless they be 
accompanied with that one, which the 
Apostle experienced and mentions, * for 
our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity we liave liad oiir conversation in 
the Vtorld.’ Our Saviour's rule, of know¬ 
ing every tree by its fruit, is the only sure 
way to Judge of ourselves, as well as 
others And though perhaps we may be 
sometimes at a loss bow to Judge, or in¬ 
clined, and even strongly, to fear the 
worst, yet, if this arbe, not from pre¬ 
sumptuous sins, or habitual negligence, bat 
merely from excessive humility or weak¬ 
ness of ^ spirit, a modest diffidence will 
never hinder onr future happiness, nor 
will a bold positiveness ever forward it. 
Good men may be cast down, and bad 
men elevated, without any reason. Tlie 
rormer may see mucli in themselves to dis¬ 
like, and yet God may see enough of what 
he approves to accept them; they may 
experience but little Joy in serving him, 
and yet walk more completely worthy of 
the Lord unto all pleasing, for doing it 
without the encouragement of a present 
reward. The latter, on the other hand, 
may build upon groundless fancies of their 
own, mistaking them for divine commu¬ 
nications, may be absolutely confident, 
wonderfully transported, yet find them¬ 
selves at last fatally deceived. It is not 
therefore by tJieir fears, or their hopes, or 
tlieir raptures, that men are to judge of 
tlieir spiritual condition. ‘ Hereby,’ saith 
St. John, ‘ we do know that we know 
God, if we keep his commandments. Little 
children, let no man deceive you: he that 
doth righteousness is righteous: be that 
eommitteth sin is of the devil.”' Arch¬ 
bishop Secker, VoI. iv. Serin. lO. 


own, no works of righteousness by which 
to claim bis favour, and arc entitled only, 
through the sufferings and satisfaction of 
Christ, let ns beseech him to intercede for 
ns, and plead his merits with the Father. 

‘ O God the Hun, Redeemer of the world, 
have mercy upon us, miserable sinners !' 
And since the benefits of his merits are 
applied, and onr pardon sealed, and our¬ 
selves enabled to render an acceptable 
service, only by the operations and assist¬ 
ances of the Holy Spirit, let us implore 
His aid also. * O God the Holy Ghost, 
proceedin'^ from the Father and the Son, 
have mercy upon us miserable sinners!' 
Yet remembering that, how various soever 
the economy may be, salvation is the one 
sole undivided end and work of all: tliere- 
fore to all let us address onr earnest invo¬ 
cations as to the great Power to wliom we 
have consecrated ourselves and services. 

‘ O holy blessed andghriousTrinity, three 
Persons and one God, have merry upon ns 
miierable sinners Bishop HorNE’s 
Discourses, VoI. vi. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer 
Sir, 

The following copy of one of Dr. 
Bray’s MSS. preserved in Siou Col¬ 
lege Library, (No. 6.) is much at 
your service. 

Yours, &c. 

N. 

“ A Memorial, wherein is exhibited, 

1. “A View of the. Original Institution 
and Jurisdiction of Rural Deanes, and of 
Rural Deanaries in the Church of Eng¬ 
land; and of the Wholesome Discipline 
formerly exercised by them witiiin snch 
their respective Districts. 

2. “ A Praxis of the like Discipline, in 
some measure lately revived by the Clergy, 
as Meeting in their Deanary, or Lending 
Libraries.—By a Son of the ('hurcb of 


The sum of the whole matter,' relat- 
mg to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, as 
»t. Paul has wonderfully expressed it in a 
single verse, is this —* Through Christ we 
have rn access by one Spirit unto the Fa- 
ther. To the Father, with a due sense of 

privilege as eons of 
God, let os tfaerefore address oorselves for 
pardoB, and admiwion to our heavenly in- 
h^l^e: O God, the Father of Heii- 

2&“#. mitmUe ein- 

Blit as we iiave no deierte of our 


England. 

1. ” Not to trace the original lostitutiou 
and Jurisdiction of Rural Deans beyond our 
own Church and nation: we find this practice 
to have obtained among our Saxon Ances¬ 
tors, as amongst whom in this Nortiiern 
kingdom,%or the bette-^vonservatioD of 
peace, and the more easy adminiatration of 
justice, eveiT hundred was divided into ten 
districts or tithings, each titiiing made np 
of ten friborgs, each friborg of ten fh- 
Biilies, and in every snch tithing, statue- 
runt justitiarios super quosqus decern fri- 
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borgog, qAot Deeanot possumui appellare, 
2 . e. caput de decern; which Justices or 
Civil Deans were to examine and deter¬ 
mine all lesser causes between villaf;e8 and 
neighbours: to levy the fines or emenda¬ 
tions according to legal forfeitures: to 
compose all occasional differences, and pre- 
scribe the measures of satisfirtion: and 
for this purpose to keep their stated meet¬ 
ings for complaint and enquiry: but to re¬ 
fer all greater or more criminal causes to 
the superior justices, or those who had 
jurisdiction* over the whole hundred. So 
in compliance with this secular method, 
the spiritual governors the Bishops, divided 
each diocese into deaneries or tithings, 
each of which was the district of ten pa¬ 
rishes or Churches: and over every such 
district they appointed a Dean, who shonld 
in like manner reconcile the differences of 
Christian neighbours, and receive com¬ 
plaints, and enquire into grievances, and 
impose the lesser censures of the Church, 
and for this purpose to hold their solemn 
chapters, and prescribe in them, and judi¬ 
cially determine all matters of less con¬ 
cern : but to refer the cognizance of all 
greater causes, and suffer appeals to the 
snperior courts of Christianity, and so on 
to the supreme Ecclesiastical judicature. 

The ministers who presided in these 
consistories were called Decani Cbristiani- 
tatis, because their chapters were courts 
of Christianity, or ecclesiastical judicatures, 
wherein they censured their offending bre¬ 
thren, and maintained the discipline of the 
Chpreh within their own precincts. 

“ They held their capitula or chapters 
made up of all the instituted Clergy or their 
Curates as proxies of them, and the Dean 
as president or prolocutor. These were 
convened cither upon more frequent and 
ordinary occasions, or at more solemn sea¬ 
sons for the greater and more weighty af¬ 
fairs. Those of the former sort were held 
at first every three weeks, in imitation of 
the courts baron, which ran generally in 
this form, de tribus Septimanis in tres Sep- 
timanas: but afterward they were most 
commonly held once a month, at the be¬ 
ginning of it, and were for this reason 
called Kalendm, or Monthly Meetings. 
But their more solemn and principal chap¬ 
ters were assembled once a quarter, in 
which there was to be a more ftill house, 
and m.<itter8 of greater import were to be 
here alone tranMisled. Ail Rectors and 
Vicars, or their capellanes were bound to 
attend these chapters, and to bring Irre¬ 
gularities committed in tbeir respective 
parishes. 

** To secure the attendance of ail the 
parochial Clergy at these chapters, within 


one year after their admission to tlieir be¬ 
nefices, they took an, oath to the Dean 
Salvisjuribus capituli, to bind themselves 
to due reverence and obedience, and to 
come to the yearly chapters, and at all 
other times, when upon urgent cause, the 
Dean should call them together, and to 
bear part of the public expcnces, nor were 
they admitted to sit in Chapter before 
the taking itbch oath. In these stated 
chapters they were to publish the decrees 
of provincial and episcopal synods, and all 
their ecclesiastical laws and canons, and to 
enforce the execution of tliem. These 
were their courts of Christianity, where 
complaints and informations were exhi¬ 
bited of all offenders against the law and 
discipline of the Church; and upon examina¬ 
tion or proof of any less irregularities, they 
were to admonish the parties, and exiiort 
them to repentance and amendment; wliilc 
for the guilt of any gieater crime, or for 
contempt of the coiiit, they had power to 
suspend any la^ men from the sacraments, 
and clergymen from the execution of their 
offices, but might not proceed to any greater 
punishment. 

“ And, finally, all the parochial Clergy 
were here to communicate the state of their 
own Churches, and to give information of 
all delinquents, and to report the behavi¬ 
our of all penitents within their parish, and 
how every one submitted to his penance 
and satisfaction, that the right courses 
might be taken for his adiuittance into the 
bosom of the Cliurch. 

“ The rural Deans, as distinct and sepa¬ 
rate from their chapter, had a great trust 
reposed in them, and very considerable 
power in preserving the peace, and assert¬ 
ing the discipline of the Church. They 
were to have a general inspection and 
siipcrintcndancc over all the inhabitants 
of every village witliiii their district; 
where, if any Christians lived in any 
open or scandalous sin, the Dean was 
to repiove their offence, aud admonish 
them to repent, and as they would an¬ 
swer it to God and the Church. And 
if any I.ayman should despise such correc¬ 
tion and admonition of the Dean, they 
shonld be kept from setting their feet with¬ 
in the doors of the Church, till they shonld 
submit themselves to his reproof and whole¬ 
some advice. And if any Layman stood 
accused of incontinence or other grilvous 
crime, in any spiritual court, the Deans, 
for their wisdom and fidelity, were intrust¬ 
ed to take their purgation, i. e. to let the 
suspected persons dear tbemselves, either 
by their own oath, or the oath of credible 
compurgators, so to vindicate their iuuo- 
ceoee and stop the prosecution. 
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On the Origin and Use of Rm-al Deans^ S{c. 


“ But tlie more especial duty of rural 
Deans was to inspect and censure the 
manners of their Clergy, preshyleromm,^ 
qui pets minores tilulos habitant, vitam 
jugi circumspectione, ^c. And, in order to 
tins, tiiey were to solicit them to a due ex* 
cciition of their office, and a just regard to 
their function. And upon their default 
or offence in any such matter, to certify 
the Bishop, by whom they w^re appointed 
to watch and inform with diligence and 
singular coinage. 

‘‘ Another part of the office of rural 
Deans was to denounce the sentence of 
cxcominunication upon all convicted per¬ 
sons within tlieir districts; and upon sub¬ 
mission and penance to declare tlieir abso¬ 
lution : anu at the beginning of Lent to 
stand at the doors of the Cbiireh, and there 
to receive and admit the penitents upon 
the reconiinendatiou and testimony of their 
parish priests. They had an early right, 
vihich by custom they long retained, to 
visit all the several churches within their 
jurisdiction, twice a year-, for all visita¬ 
tions were first parochial, and there to en¬ 
quire of all personal and local abuses, cor¬ 
recting the smaller offences, and presenting 
the greater to the Bishop at the next synod 
or visitation. 

“ Nor was it the least dignity of rural 
Deans, that in every episcopal synod, 
(which was in effect a Bishop’s general vi¬ 
sitation of hU whole diocese) they were the 
standing icpresentatives of the rest of the 
Clergy, and were there to deliver ioforina- 
tion of any abnses committed within their 
knowledge, and to propose and consult 
the best methods of reformation. For the 
ancient episcopal synods, which were com¬ 
monly held once a year, were composed 
of the Bishop as president, and the Deans 
cathedral in the name of their collegiate 
body, and the archdeaconries as deputies 
of that inferior order of deacons or ser¬ 
vants in the Cliiirch, and the urban and rural 
Deans in the name of the parish ministers 
within their division, who were to have 
tlieir charges allowed them according to 
the time of their attendance, by those 
whom tliey rcpioscnted, as the practice 
obtained for the representatives of the 
people in civil synods, common councils, 
or parliaments. 

This was ibe ancient jurisdiction of ru¬ 
ral Seanaries: and to tlie excellent purpo¬ 
ses aforesaid did our Clergy meet in the 
mw, as may be found in Lynwood, Spel- 
Bian, Dogdal, and the Parochial Antiquities, 
i^nd if any aUenation of this riglit, once in 
‘|bie iw’id Clergy,was made by the encroadi- 
ef the eocksiastical courts, the same 


was restored at the Reformation, in the * 
of the Reformatio Legum Ecclesias. 
ticarnm. And though that excellent body 
of ecclesiastical law was only prepared by 
order of authority, but did not receive its 
full sanction, by reason of the death ofKing 
Kdward VI. yet the reason of siieli a con¬ 
stitution is eternal. And as by eiistoni and 
disuse it chiefiy came, about that such 
wholesome methods of discipline were in¬ 
termitted by the Clergy in the rural ilca- 
nerics, so by custom and use they may be 
restored. 

“And the practirableness of the same 
will, ill great measiiie appear, by wliat is 
begun to be acted of Inte by the rural 
Clergy, as meeting in tlieir libraries, a 
praxis or specimen of which follows. 

“ A praxis of deanary discipline, agree¬ 
able to tiiat formerly used in oiir rural 
doanaries, in some, measure reiived by the 
Clergy’s meeting in tlieir dcanary or leinl- 
ing libi-aries. 

“ We, the Clergy, in the neighbourhood 
of , in the deanary of , 

in the county of , whose names 

are here underwritten, being this day met 
with design to consider how to promote 
the glory of God, the practice of true 
piety in our respective parishes, and all 
necessary and useful knowledge among 
ourselves, have nuaiiiniously concluded and 
agreed unto, and do severally promise to 
observe these following articles. 

1. That we meet together once every 

month, at the library in , on a 

certain day agreed on at each meeting. 

2. “ That the meeting shall be wholly 
designed for promoting religion and refor¬ 
mation of manners in our respective pa¬ 
rishes, ID such methods as sliall be agreed 
on by the Society, in nothing contrary to 
the canons and constitutions of the Church 
of England ; and also for the interest and 
enlargement of this library. 

3. “ That we shall look upon ourselves 
re.spertively obliged to promote, as the ho¬ 
nour, interest, and welfare of our Cliiircb, 
so of the whole society, and avoid as much 
as in us licth, all occasions of offence in 
our lives and conversations, and shall con¬ 
sult the reputation of each other, as be¬ 
comes hearty friends, who have a just con¬ 
cern for each others welfare. 

4. “ Tliat each of us apply to such gen¬ 
tlemen within our respective panslies, and 
to others also pf on), X'.<qiiaintaiiee, ami 
whom we know to be well disposed, for 
benefactions for the increase and enlarge¬ 
ment of the library. 


* Sic orig. 
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5. “ Tha{ it be recommended to every 
particular member to consider against next 
meeting, of some eifectiial means or me¬ 
thod to bring all the children and youth of 
our respective parishes under catechetical 
instruction. 

6. “ That it be also considered by every 
member against next meeting, by what 
means, or method, we sliall best propagate 
Christian knowledge amongst the elder, 
more csj>ecially the more ignorant people, 
in our respective parishes, and a reforma¬ 
tion of manners among the profane and 
dissolute. 

• 7. “ That it be in like manner considered 

by every member against next meeting, in 
order to lay the foundation of good prin¬ 
ciples, and a Christian practice in the 
growing geneiation, by what means cha¬ 
rity cateelictical schools may be raised in 
our several parishes, for the Cliristian edii- 
caiion of ehildren more especially, how the 
methods we shall conclude upon as the 
most advantageous to be pursued in oiir 
catechetical instniction, may be entertain¬ 
ed likewise in such schools, and introduced 
also into the grammar schools witliin this 
deanary. 

H.“That our endeavours be used in oiir 
re pective panshos, to form our childien 
and youth into three elasses of catechu¬ 
mens, sorting them into the same classes, 
Bs is used in all schools, in order to teach 
tliem human learning, according to their 
several ages and capacities. 

9. “ That we put the first class of cate* 
chumens upon getting perfectly by lieart 
tlie very words, or text of the Church Ca¬ 
techism ; also to learn a grace before and 
after meat, and a short morning and even¬ 
ing prayer. It being imicli to be feared 
that tiionsaiids of the meaner sort, not hav¬ 
ing learnt a morning and evening prayer, 
are wanting in that adoration to the true 
God, wliicii no Indian fails to pay to tiie 
Sun, or other idols. 

10. “ That we put the second class to 
learn some short exposition on the same 
catechism. 

11. “That we make it our care, with re¬ 
ference to the youth of the third class, as 
to have them confirmed by the Bishop, 
and to introduce them to the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper; so to fit them for both 
ordinances, by a siillieient instruction in 
the nature, terms and conditions, of their 
baptismal vow itlAlf^ovenant. That being 
wliat they are to renew and ratify in both; 
and a due instruction in tlic doctrine of 
the covenant being requisite also to their 
imderstandiiq; the whole frame and tenor 

■ of tiie Cliristian religion. 

yj. '• That we also instruct the catechu¬ 


mens of all sizes, more especially the youth 
of the third class, in the use of their Coni- 
ipon Prayer, and not only to make their 
responses, and to read the Psalms'alter¬ 
nately; but that we give them the rationale 
of the several parts, 

13. “ That as a means more effectually 
to gain the children and youth to a love of, 
and to a deligli^ in the public service, and tu 
noui'isli and increase their Unvolioii; and 
by the lure also of singing the psalms, of 
which they are iiiiiversally fond, that we 
may bring them together to be iiistiiicted 
by us, we encourage their attamiiig to some 
skill in psalmody, according to the New 
Version. 

14. “ That we lend them (the more igno¬ 
rant jieoplc) good practical pitires, insti iic- 
tive ill faith and practice. Lending of 
books, we apprehend, as well more useful 
to them, as more cheap uiid rasy to our¬ 
selves tliairto give oiitriglil, because a book 
lent will be sooner and more carefully read. 

1 . 0 . “ That as for those who are notorious 
in oiir several pai ishes, for the profanation 
of the Lord’s Day, for dninkenness, Icwd- 
ness, or swearing, that we have ready at 
hand the sheets wliich are wiitten against 
those vices, and that we make it our first 
endeavour to reform them tliercby. 

IG. “ That those who will not be re¬ 
claimed by these methods, wc cause them 
to be presented in the spiritual court, ac¬ 
cording to the articles of visitation given 
to oiir Church-wardens, or informed against 
to the civil magistrate, to be punished ac¬ 
cording to the statute. 

17. “ That if there be any young gentle¬ 
men in oiir respective parishes, we make 
it onr special care to prepossess and guard 
them against the corruptions of the age, 
and to fortify them in a more especial 
manner against the sins of iincleaniicss, and 
of a riotous prodigality and profuseness ; 
because, when once engaged therein, it is 
seldom they are ever recovered out of the 
snares of the devil; and that this oui 
watchfulness and care be especially em¬ 
ployed over such as are of sonic quality, 
because their good or bad example has 
such a mighty iuiliienco upon multitudes 
of inferior rank and condition.'’ 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Mr. Editor, 

Your Correspondent Cantabri- 
GiEKSis evidently intends his letter, 
published in your last month’s.mis- 
cell'dny, as an eulogium on the Bible 
Society,and as a deinonstratioii, how 
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vigilantly and how faithfully ** the 
directors of thargr^af religious in~ 
stitutiofi" discharge the highly re¬ 
sponsible office which they have 
assumed to themselves, of dispensing 
the Word of God to all the nations 
of the earth. 

It is in his view of the subject a 
high commendation of the managing 
committee of the Society, that they 
have substituted the Arabic Bible, 
printed at Rome, by the Congre- 
gatio de propaganda fide, for dis¬ 
persion in Syria and Egypt, instead 
of that found in Walton’s Polyglott. 

I confess, with my feelings as a Pro¬ 
testant, I see no cause of rejoicing 
in this. But let that pass for the 
present; as I am anxious to call 
your attention to another version of 
the New Testament, put forth by 
the same society in the Turkish 
language. The preparation of 
this Version is stated in the 
Bible Society’s fourteenth Report 
to have been “ consigned to Mr. 
Keifter, Professor of the Turkish 
language at Paris, and Interpreting 
Secretary to the King of France, 
with the advice in all doubtful 
questions of the learned orientalist, 
Baron Sylvestre de Sacy,’* and 
when compleated, it was presented 
with great pomp and circumstance 
by Professor Kieffer in person, 
oil the Anniversary of 1819, 
upon the platform at Frce-Ma- 
son’s Hall, who cheered the 
hearts of the immense assemblage 
congregated on that occasion by 
acquainting them that “ several 
thousand copies were already on the 
point of being dispatched to various 
parts of Europe and Asia.” This 
elation of heart, however, was of 
short duration, as far. as the manag¬ 
ing committee were concerned, for 
Dr. Henderson being in London, 
anrTunderstanding the Turkish ianr 
guage, he was desired to examine 
it. and report upon its accuracy, 
which he did do to this effect, that 
it abounded with gross errors, alie- 
ratipns, interpolations and omissions. 
On this discovery, the Committee 


stopped the distribution, not indeed of 
those thousands, which their coadju- 
tors at Parb had sent past recovery 
into Europe and Asia, but of that 
portion of the edition which remain¬ 
ed in their own depository. Here it 
lay a dead weight upon the stock 
in hand, till Or. Henderson had re¬ 
turned to Russia, and Dr. Pinker¬ 
ton arrived in this country. These 
two gentlemen, it must here be 
noted, greatly disagree, and the 
effect of that disagreement on the 
present occasion was, that the 
latter Dr. strongly urged the re¬ 
versal of thesenteuceof suppression, 
which the former Dr*s. judgment 
had procured, and he succeeded in 
carrying his proposition, this pre¬ 
cautionary measure being lirst taken, 
that seven pages of errata, 219 in 
number, were appeiitied to the 
volume ; of the nature of which 
some idea may be formed by the 
two following specimens, “ that the 
Lord's Day,” Rev. i. 10. is trans. 
lated “ the Bazaar, or Market day,’' 
and the angel who refuses worship 
at the hands of St. John, Rev. xxii. 
8, 0. is made to be Christ himself. 

I will only add farther, that these 
errata are not confined to words, 
but extend, in several instances, 
to whole sentences, as any one 
who glances his eye over them 
may discover, and which are so ad¬ 
justed to the voliiinc, that a very 
gentle pull will disengage them from 
their place, and remove what must 
(if uiy information is correct) be 
deemed a very disparaging appen¬ 
dage ill Turkish estimation. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Yours, &c. 

Scrutator. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

I should be much obliged if you, 
or any of your readers conversant 
with the Laws relating to the Church . 
Rates, would answer the following 
t 
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quefrtiotis. li Hhe (>tiiralify of vot#?) 
in a parisli vestry, for consider¬ 
ing matters relative tq the' Ckutch) 
to be ascertained accbrdtdg to Sta¬ 
tutes 5B Geo. Ill, 69, and 59 Geo. 
111. 8.5 ? Is the major part of the 
inhabitants and occupiers assembled, 
(according to 50 Geo, 111. 134.) 
and entitled to vote, to be deter¬ 
mined by their individual number, 
or by their assessment to the Church 
Rate? Are the consenting two- 
, third parts of such as shall be as¬ 
sembled, and assessed, to be two- 
tliirds in value 7 If any one, entitled 
to vote ill his, or her, own right, be 
prevented from attending the vestry 
by illness, inconvenience, or any 
other reasonable cause, may such 
person vote by proxy? If the dis¬ 
sent of one-third in value of the 
proprielors*of tenements in the par¬ 
ish, be not signified in writing, 
either at the vestry or within two 
months after, is it to be understood 
that two-tliirds in value, of the 
whole parish, consent, although they 
be not present at tlie vestry meet¬ 
ing ? \Vill not (he majority of the 
parishioners (however ascertained) 
bind the whole parish, w'ith respect 
to iilluwing a sum of money annu¬ 
ally, out of the Church Rate, to a 
choir of singers ? 

A clear explanation of these sub¬ 
jects would, I think, be desirable to 
many friends of the Established 
Church. It may happen in some 
parishes that when even a very tri¬ 
fling matter is contemplated by some 
of the more respectable inhabitants, 
a general muster may be secretly, 
and unexpectedly, made by persons, 
many of whom may not pay to the 
Church Rate the one-fiftieth part of 
what others do. And thus, in point 
of number, assembled, there may be 
a majority' against the proposal; 
whereas, in pojij!|| of value, there may 
be ten-times more for it. 1 have 
particularly mentioned assessment 
of the Church Rate:” for, although 
the Act 59, Geo. 111. cap. 134, 

' speaks of ** value to be ascertained 
by an average of the poor’s rate,” 
Rkmembkancbr, No. 53. 


yet there may be instances in which 
|»ersoii8 assessed the poor, are 
not assessed in the same (proportion 
to the Church Rate. 

1 am. Sir, yours, A;c. 

L. M. 

IStA April, 1823. 


To the'Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Pkrmit me to state a circumstance 
which has recently occurred in my 
parish. A poor, but respectable 
wom&n, bad been induced to sub. 
scribe to a Penny Bible Association, 
She was desirous of having a Bible 
in a large print, for which she was 
to pay six shillings. She had already 
paid 5s. Zd., when the clergyman of 
the parish, liaving occasion to visit 
her, offered her a bible gratuitously. 
The poor woman, who was at the 
time hard pressed for rent, accepted 
the offer, and went to the visiting 
ladies of the association, to request^ 
that as her want of a bible was 
supplied, they would return the 
whole, or a part of her 5«. Zd., for 
tile relief of her temporal necessi¬ 
ties. The reply was, “ Indeed Mrs, 
H. we can do no such thing: your 
money is gone before this, to the 
relief of poor souls in the East or 
West Indies.” Upon this transac¬ 
tion I have only one remark to make; 
that I am at loss to discover, upon 
what principle of charily, these ex- 
acters of penny contributions can 
feel themselves justified, in providing 
Bibles for the East and West Indies, 
at the expense of their poor distres¬ 
sed neighbours. The conclusion of 
the story is, that the very day after 
the refusal above mentioned, the 
poor woman’s goods were seized for 
rent, no inconsiderable part of mhich 
Voiild have been supplied by the 
5s. Zd. 1 am willing to name all the 
parties cuncerned, if it should be 
deemed necessary, and in the mean 
time, 1 am. Sir, 

Your's, &c. 

B. 

2 P 
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P. S. I may subjoia, by way of^ which the Society fot Promoting 
illustration, a statement, to the truth Christian Knowledge furnishes to its 
of which I pledge myself; that the , roembers for ll^d. I have the book, 
same Association have sold to a poor with the price marked in it by the 
woman, for the sum of Is. Qd. a Association. ^ 

12ino..Testament, inferior to that 


SACRED POETRY. 

A MEDITATION. 

O, Thou great Power! in whom we move, 

By whom we live, to whom we die. 

Behold me through thy beams of love, 

Whilst on this couch of tears I lie, 

And cleanse my sordid soul within 
By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. 

No hallowed'oils, no gums I need, 

No neW'born drams of purging tire; 

One rosy drop from David's seed 

Was worlcB of seas to quench thine ire. 

O, precious ransom ! which once paid, 

That coiwummatum e$t was said. 

And said by Him, that said no more. 

But seal'd it with his sacred breath ; 

Thou then, that has dispurged our score. 

And dying wert the dcatli of death. 

Be now, whilst on thy name we call, 

Our life, our strength, our joy, our all I 

Sin Henrt Wotton, 
Bom 156»—Dted 1639. 


TO BLOSSOMS. 

Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, . 

Why do ye fall so fast i 
Your date is not so past; 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush, and gently smile, 

And go at last. 

What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half's delight. 

And 80 to bid good night t 

'TWas pity Nature brought ye forth 
Merely to shew your wortii. 

And lose yon quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave : 

And after they have ihewn tbeir pride, 

Like you, awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

Robert HgaaicK, 

JBom ld91. 
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Sacred Poetry. 

SIC VITA. 

Like to the falling of a star 
Or as the flights of eagles are: 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue. 

Or stiver drops of morning dew 
Or like a wind, that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles, which on water stood; 

Ev’n such is man, whose borrow'd Jiglit 
Is straight call’d in, and paid to-night. 

The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 

The spring entomb’d in autumn lies ; 

The dow dries up, the star is shot; 

'J'he flight is past—and man forgot. 

Dr. Henry King, 
Bom 1591 —Died 16fi9. 


EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 

I 

FROM SILEX SCINTILLANS, OH ‘SACRBO I'OEMi. 

When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirits’ duty : true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 

Give him thy first tlionglits then, so sbalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 

Yet never sleep the sun up ; prayer should 
Dawn with the day ; there arc set awful hours 
’Twixt heaven and us ; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising ■, far day sullies flowers: 

Rise to prevent the snn; sleep doth sins glut, 

And heaven’s gate opens, when the world’s is shut. 

Walk whh thy fellow-creatures : note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spiing 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn ; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM.—Canst thou not sing? 

O leave thy cares and follies! go this way. 

And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 

Serve God before the world; let him not go 
Until thou hast at>le8sing; then resign 
The whole unto him, and remember who 
Prevail’d by wrestling ere the sun did shine: 

Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin. 

Then journey on, and have an eye to heav’n. 

When tiie world’s up, and every swarm abroad. 

Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay; 

Dispatch necessities ; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may: 

Yet keep those cares without thee; let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part ’ 

Henry Vaughan, 

Died 1696. 

HYMN TO CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely, lasting peace of mind! 

Sweet ddfgbt of human kind ! 

2 P 2 
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Heavenly born, and bred on iiigli 
'J’o c-rown the favouVites of the sky 
With more of happiness below. 

Than victors in a trinnij>h know I 
Whither, O whither art thou fled 
'I'o lay tiiy meek contented bead ; 

What happy region dost thou please 
To make the seat of calms and ease! 

Ambition searches alt its sphere 
Of pomp and state to meet thee there. 
Increasing avarice wonld And 
Thy presence in its gold enshrin'd. 

The bold adventurer ploughs his way 
Througii l ocks amidst the tbaming sea. 
To gain thy love ; and then perceives 
Thou wert not in the rocks and waves 
Tlie silent heart, which grief assails, 
Treads soft and lonesome o’er tile vales. 
Sees daisies open, rivers run, 

And seeks (as I have vainly done) 
Amusing thought; bnt learns to know 
That solitude’s the nurse of woe. 

No real happiness is found 
In trailing purple o’er the ground : 

Or in a soul exalted high 
To range tiie circuit of the sky. 

Converse with stars above, and know 
All nature in its forms below ; 

The rest it seeks, in seeking dies. 

And doubts at last, for knowledge, rise. 
Lovely, lasting peace, appear; 

This world itself, if thou art here, 

Is once again with Eden blest. 

And man contains it in his breast. 

'Twas tbns, as under shade I stood, 

1 sung my wishes to the wood, 

And lost in thought, no more perceiv’d 
7'he branches whisper as tiiey wav’d ; 

It seem’d as all the quiet place 
Confess’d the presence of her grace. 

When thus she spoke—Go rule tliy will. 
Bid thy wild passions all be still. 

Know God—and bring tliy heart to knot* 
Tlie joys which from religion flow : 

Then cv’ry grace shall prove its guest. 
Anil I’ll be there to crown the restk 
Oh ! by yonder mossy seat. 

In ray hours of sweet retreat, 

Might 1 thus my soul employ 
With sense of gratitude and joy: 

Rais’d, as ancient prophets were, 

In heavenly vision, praise, and prayer; 
Pleasing all men, hurting none, 

Pleas’d and bless’d with God alone: 

Then while the gardens take my sight 
iVitb all thb colours of delight; 

While silver waters glide along. 

To please my ear, and court niy song: 

I'll lift my voice, and tune my string, 

And Thee, great Source of nature,.' sing. 

The sun that walks his airy way. 

To light tlie world, and give the day; 

7'he moon that shines witli borrow’d ligii!, 
The stars, that gild tlie gloomy night; 
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The seas, tliat roll iinnnniber’d waves, 

The wood, that spreads its shady leaves, « 

The field, whose ears conceal the grain 
The yellow treasure of tlie plain: 

All of these, and all I see ' 

Should be snng, and sung by me: 

They speak their Maker as they can, 

Kilt want and ask the tongue of man. 

Go search among your idle drcani|, 

Your busy or your vain extremes j 
And find a life of equal bliss, 

Or own the next begun in this. 

Thom vs I’ahnij.i, 

Born 1697—Died 1717. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Course of Lectures^ containing a 
Description and Systematic Ar¬ 
rangement of the several Branches 
of Divinity: accompanied with 
an Account both of the principal 
Author^, and of the Progress 
which has been made at different 
Periods, in Theological Learning. 
By Herbert Marsh, D.D.F.R.S. 
and F.A.S. Lord Bishop of Pe¬ 
terborough, and Margaret Pro¬ 
fessor oj Divinity. Parts V. VI. 
and VII. Rivingtons. 1823. 

In presenting our readers with a 
review of the three last published 
Parts of these Lectures, we shall 
not pretend to give more than a 
statement of the line of argument 
pursued by the Bishop, and the 
results to which he arrives, together 
with occasional extracts of such 
passages as might otherwise suffer 
under our hands, if we attempted to 
abridge, or give only the substance 
of them. 

The object of the Bishop is to 
establish the authenticity and cre¬ 
dibility of the New Testament, and- 
the authority (a term compre¬ 
hending both or either of these 
qualities, where necessary) of the 
Old. In pursuance of this, the 
Bishop deper^f from the usual 
course adopted by former writers; 
and instead of considering in the 
first instance the' mere scanty evi¬ 
dence of the earlier Fatliers, and de¬ 
scending to the fuller and more satis- 
faclbry testimonies of the later, he 


ascends in the scale of evidence 
from the later to the earliest. 

The terms authenticity and credi¬ 
bility are employed, the former to 
denote, that a book was written by 
the author, to whom it is ascribed; 
the latter, that the contents of the 
book are justly entitled to our as¬ 
sent. 

Having premised thus much, we 
shall proceed, without farther dc^ 
lay, to lay before our readers a sum¬ 
mary of the evidence adduced by 
the Bishop from the writings of the 
Fathers in favour of i\\o authenticity 
of the New Testament. 

Testimony of Jerome — 

Born about the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, and ordained Presbyter at Antioch in 
the year 378: jlie most learned of the Latin 
Fathers, and peculiarly qualified not only 
by his profound erudition, but by his exten¬ 
sive researches, his various travels, and 
his long residence in Palestine to investi¬ 
gate the authenticity of the several books 
which compose the New Testament. 

Of these books he has given the 
following Catalogue in his Epistle to 
Paulinus on the study of the Holy 
Scriptures *. 

The four Evangelists—Matthew, Mark, 
Laike, John. 

The Acts of the Apostles—Aaother 
work of St. Luke, whose praise is in the 
Gospel. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to seven 
Churches.—These seven Churches are such 

* Tom. iv. Part ii. Col. v. 68. d. Mar- 
tianis. 
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as we find in tlie titles of the Epistles con> 
tained in our present copies. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to—Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews—Not gtne- 
ralbf considered in the Latin Church as 
an Epistle of St. Paul; but “ we,'’ says 
be *, “ receive it, nc quaqnain hnjiis tein- 
poris eonsuetuduiem, sed veteruui scripto- 
riim auetontatem scquentes.” ' 

'I’he seven Catholic Epistles of^—James, 
Peter, John, Jude. 

The Revelation of St, John—Which he 
remarks, has as many mysteries as 
words." 

Testimony of Gregory of Nazianzen, 

In the Greek Church, born about the 
time of holding; the celebrated eouncil of 
Licae (A.C. 326.) 

The four Gospels ascribed to—Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John. , 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

Fourteen Epistles of St. Paul—includ¬ 
ing tlierefore the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews, 

Seven Catholic Epistles—One of James, 
two of Peter, three of John, bne of 
Jude. 

The Book of Revelation omitted r-Vet 
quoted by himself in his 3'tfnd Oration, 
with the remark, “ As John teaches me 
in bis Apocalypse." 

Testimony of Epiphanius, Con¬ 
temporary of Gregory. 

The four Holy Otvipcls. 

Fourteen Epistles of the Holy Apostle 
Paul. 

'The Acts of the Apostles. 

The Catholic Epiatle of James, Peter, 
John, and Jude. • 

The Revelation of John. 

“ To all these books Epiphauius applies 
the appellation of Divine Scriptures: and 
bis Catalogue includes ail the books which 
constitute the present canon of the New 
Testament." 

Testimony of Athanasius— 

(Appointed Bishop of Alexandria in the 
year 326, and therefore bom before the 
end of the third century.) 

'Ilih four Gospels—According: to Mat¬ 
thew, Maik, Luke, and John. 

The«lcts of tlio Apostles. 

The' seven Epistles of the Apostles 
called Catholic—One of James, tWo of 
Peter, thred of John, one of Jude. 

Fourteen Epistles of the Apostle Paul— 


kt * 

. .*1, In: his EpiMle to Dardauos, tom. ii. 

60,8. 


One to the Romans, two to * the Co¬ 
rinthians, one to the Galatians, .one to the 
Ephesians, one'to the Philippians, one to 
the Coiossians, two to the Thcssalonians, 
one to the Hebrews, two to 'Fimothy, one 
to Titus, the last to Philemon. 

The Revelation of John. 

These," (adds Athanasius) “ are the 
fountains of salvation, that he who thirsts 
may be satisfied w.ith the oracles contained 
in them. In these alone the doctrine of 
religion is taught.” This catalogue not only 
contains all the books of the Ncw'Testament 
which we receive at present, but describes 
them so particidarly, that no question can 
arise in regard to any one of them. 

Testimony of Eusebius— 

(Born at Caesarea in Palestine, abont 
the year 270, and afterwards Bishop of 
tliqt city.) 

His object, as he announces it, in the 
title of the 2bi\i chapter of the third Hook 
ofhis Ecclesiastical History, was to ascer¬ 
tain as far back as his researches would 
carry him, i. e. to the very age of the 
Apostles, what books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, had been oniversally received, and 
what had at any time been called in 
question. 

Under the former he ranks, 

The four Gospels, 

The Acts of the .Apostles. 

The Epistles of St. Paul. 

The first Epistle of St. Peter. 

The first Epistle of St. John. 

Under the second, 

The Epistle of St, James. 

The second Epistle of St. I’eter. 

The second and third of St. John. 

The Epistle of St. Jude. 

Here it must be observed that Eusebius 
is not stating any opinion of his own, 
any doubt on his part, whedier these 
books are entitled to a place in the sacred 
Canon: be is stating only an historical 
&ct; he is stating that these books had 
been received by many, but not all.” Add 
to this, that the silence of a writer in re¬ 
gard to a book, is merely negative evi¬ 
dence; it is no real proof, that such a 
book was unknotCfi to them, add still less 
that such a book did not then •Sgist. For 
first, a longer period, than is generally 
supposed, was necessary ft>r the geheral 
circnlatioil of the sacred writings: and the 
multiplication of copies^ven when these 
writings were once colfl^ted, waS much 
less' practicable than it has been since ren¬ 
dered by' the art of printing; and the 
purdhase of such copies was attended with 
no smaill expenee: and what is more, the 
subject, on which the author was writing, 
might bate afforded him no occasion for 
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' ,tioting ftom this or tiiat particular book, 
as may be instanced in the Epistles to 
Philemon, and the second and third of 
John, which contain but little that is doc¬ 
trinal, or of general application. 

With regard to the Book of Revelations 
Eusebius betrays great iuconsisteacy, an¬ 
nexing it with an expression of doubt to 
the first class, and then with a similar ex- 
prenion of doubt to the second. 

Testimony of Origen— 

(Born in /he year 184, within a hundred 
years therefore of the time when S(. John, 
and probably other Apostles were still 
’living, educated under Clement of Alex¬ 
andria: and not only the most profound 
scholar, but the most acute critic among 
all the Fathers of the Greek Church.) His 
writings have not descended entire to the 
present age; the works which are ex¬ 
tant, bear but a small proportion to those 
which he composed; and even of the 
books which have been preserved, there 
are several vthich exist only in tlie Latin 
translation, made by Kiifiniis at the end of 
the fourth century. “ This,” adds the 
Bishop, “ IS the more to be lamented, as 
it has exposed the testimony of Origen to’ 
doubts which otherwise would not have 
been entertained.” 

There are three sources whence we de¬ 
rive the testimony of Origen: — 

1. From his 13th Homily in the Book of 
Genesis where he observes, That Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, James, 
and Jude, were the authors of the books, of 
which the New Testament is composed: 
the same to whom they are nom ascribed. 

2 . In his 7th Homily on the Book of 
Joshua, he mentions, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John—As the Authors of the 
four Gospels. 

Luke—Of tiie Acts of the Apostles. 

Paul—Of fourteen Epistles. 

. James—Of one Epistle. 

Jude—Of one Epistle. 

Peter—Of two Epistles. 

And he adds, ** John spake, botli in bis 
Epistles, and in the Book of Revelation,” 

With regard to the suspicion that has 
been entertained ttiat Rnfitiiis, whose La¬ 
tin translation of Origen’s Homilies on 
Joshua are also extant, might have abided 
to this Catalogue, the Bishop remarks, 
■< Ttie. suspicion appears to be ill-fouuded ; 
for if Rnfiniis wade alteratiom in 
Origen’s catalogue, he would have made 
them in contbrmity with the canon of his 
own Church, otherwise no motive is as¬ 
signable for a corruption of his author’s 
. text. But if Rutiaus had altered the ca¬ 
talogue of Origen so as to make it suit 
the Canon of the Latin Church, it would 
not hare ascribed fourteen, as it really 


does, but only thirteen Epistles to St, 
l^aul ”—for the Lati%, Churdi did not in 
the fourtli century, (when Kuiinus lived) 
'admit the Epistle to tlie Hebrews.- 

3. From certain passages, extracted by 
Eusebius, and put together in the 25th 
chapter of the sixth Book of his Ecclesias¬ 
tical History, iu which Origen ascribes— 
The four Gospels to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and .^»ha; speaks generally of the 
Epistles ascrihed to St. Paul, without 
making any exception. And of the two 
Epistles of St. Peter, and the three of St. 
John, but with this remark, that some 
persons doubted whether the second Epis¬ 
tle of St, Peter, and the second and third 
of St. John, were authentic. 

He ascribes the Book of Revelation to 
St, John the Apostle *. 

Let us now recapitulate the testimony 
of Origen to the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, as contained in the passages already 
quoted. If we may rely on the Cata¬ 
logue, which is given in his seventh Ho¬ 
mily on Joshua, ail the books of the New 
Testament, which wc receive at present 
were received by Oiigen. And there is 
less reason to suspect the fidelity of that 
catalogue, as it is not contradicted by any 
thing which occurs in the extracts made 
by Eusebius. If iu those extracts Origen 
denies that the Greek words in the Epistle- 
to the Hebrews proceeded from the pen 
of St. Paul, he admits that its doctrines 
are those of the Apostle; and wc need 
only consult the indexes to Origen's works, 
to see that he has quoted the Epis¬ 
tle to the Hebrews, as Scripture autho¬ 
rity, from the begiuning to the end.—He 
further admits in those extracts, that the 
second Epistle of St. Peter, and the second 
and third of St. John, were not univer¬ 
sally received, as did also Ensebins in the 
work wliich contains those extracts. Bnt 
Origen does nut say, that he rejected Uiem 
himself. On the contrary, be has several 
quotations from the second Epistle of St. 
Peter. And if no quotations from the se¬ 
cond and third Epistles of St. John, are to 
be foiipd in what now remains of tlie works 
of Origen, no conclusion can be drawn 
unfavourable to the Epistles, which are 
not only extremely short, but are unlikely 
in themselves to afford' much matter for 
quotation. Lastly, it must he observed of 
these extracts, that no mention is iifade in 
them, either of the Acts of tiie Apostles, 
or of the Epistle of St. Janies, or of the 
Epistle of St. Jude. But from tliis si¬ 
lence no inference whatever can be drawn. 
The first of those extracts relates xinly to 

* in the extract from his Homily, on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, dic. p. 39, to 
“ Style of St, Paul,” p. 33. 
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the four Gospels; the third only to the 
Epistles to the Htdrcws ; and the hooks, 
which are named in the second extract,, 
are named ratlier incidentally, than with a 
view of completing the catalogue of the 
books of .the Testament. The omission 
therefore of any single book is no argu* 
meut against it. Of the Acts of the Apos¬ 
tles the authenticity was nevei doubted: 
and Origen has numerous qubtations from 
it. He has many quotations nl.so from 
the Epistles of St. jame.s. And he lias 
quoted' the Epistle of St. Jude.—1 have 
been thus minute in legard to the testi¬ 
mony of Origen, because it is not only of 
great importance, but has been much dis¬ 
puted. And I think we may conclude 
from all that has -been said, that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament which 
we receive at pfeseut, were received also 
by Origen, at the beginning of the third 
century.' 33. 

Testimony of Terlulliaii— 

(The most ancient of the Latin Fathers. 
Born about the middle of the .second cen¬ 
tury, little more therefore than fifty years 
after the death of St. John.) He has no 
where given a professed catalogue of the 
books of the New Testament, so that his 
testimony must be collected partly from 
detached passages, and partly from his 
various quotations. 

He names and quotes frequently—The 
four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, as 
the works of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. 

The Epistles of St. Paul. With the ex¬ 
ception of tliat to the Hebrews, which he 
ascribes to Barnabas *. 

Whether he lias quoted the Epistle of 
St. James is a Rubjeci of dispute: on the 
others he is silent, but “ mere silence in 
regard to any book is uo argument,” as has 
been shown, “ against it.” 

Testimony of Clement— 

(The Praeceptor of Origen.) His works 
contain numerous quotations from the four 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostlc.s, the 
Epistles of St. Pault” among whicii w'C 
are to reckon that to the Hebrews, ex¬ 
pressly ascribed by him to St. Paul. 

/ * De Pudicitii, cap. xx. p. 582. ed. Ri- 
galtii.* 

t The Epistle to Philemon roast be ex> 
cepted; hut ** as this Epistle, remarks the 
Bishop, was quoted by Origen, the circum¬ 
stance of its not being quoted by Clement 
can rejisonably be ascribed to no other 
cause, than that none of the subjects of 
which he was treating, required a ^nota¬ 
tion ftem it.* I 


The Catliolie Epsstlcs of Jam^st, Jude. 

The first of Peter. 

llie first of John. 

The Book ofHevelations. 

“ As Clement ofAlcxahdiia has borne, 
such ample testimony to the authenticity 
of the New Testament, we must not forget 
i(s peculiar importance. Though the pre¬ 
cise year of his birth is unknown, we may 
conclude fi om various circumstances that 
he was not born later, than the middle of 
the second century. He was bom there-, 
fore at a time, when persons'’must have 
been still living, who remembered at least 
some of tiie Apostles, especially the Apos¬ 
tle St. John.' He was sufficiently near 
therefore.to the Apostolic age, to be ena¬ 
bled to ascertain the question, whether the 
books, ascribed to the Ap 0 slle.s and Evan¬ 
gelists, were justly asciibcd to them, or 
not. According to an acconiit lecoided 
by Epiphanius§, he was born at Athens: 
and according to other ancient writers, he 
travelled through Italy, Greece, I'ales- 
tine, and other parts of Aski, before he 
became Presbyter of the Clmrrli at Alex¬ 
andria ||. He visited tiierrfore (he coun¬ 
tries, that contained the Christian commu¬ 
nities, to which St. Paul, not an huiidied 
years before the birth of Clement, had ad¬ 
dressed his various Epistles. The coun¬ 
tries, which he visited, must likewise have 
included the places, where the four Gos¬ 
pels were written. He had therefore am¬ 
ple means of ascertaining the truth in regard 
to the authenticity of the books, whirh 
compose the New 'Testament, and it -aas 
not the character of Clement of Alexan- 
,dria to take things upon trust, or to believe 
without good evidence. Independently 
of what is related by Eusebius and Jerom, 
his works sufficiently shew, that he was 
educated in the philosophy of the Gieeks, 
and that he would not have taken the Now 
'Testainent for his guide, but on the deal* 

t “ It has been .«aid, indeed, that Cle¬ 
ment has no where quoted the Epistle of 
St. James. Blit this is a mistake. He has 
quoted it, as well as Origen, as appears 
from the extracts produced by Griesbacli 
ill the second volume of his Symbols Gri- 
ticse.' That volume contains all tlie quota¬ 
tions from the Greek Testament, which 
are contained in the remaining Creek 
works of Clement and>0rigen; and they 
are of peculiar importance in reference as 
well as to the integrity, as to the ahtiwnti- 
city of the New Testament. 

§ Hasres. xxxii. 6. tom. i. p.‘ ^13. cd. 
Paris, 1628. 

II See the authorities quoted in Fabricii 
Bib. Gr. Tol. vii. p. 120. ed. Harles. 
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est conviction of its authenticity and truth." 
P. 88. 

Testimony of Irenaeiis— 

(Bishop of Lyons, about the middle of 
the second century: and probably, from 
various cirriiinstanccs, born before the end 
of the first: a disciple of Polycarp, tolio v>as 
n disciple o/St. John, Wc no where find 
in his work a professed catalogue of the 
Books of the New Testament, so that his 
testimony must be cbllected from his va¬ 
rious quotations, and a few detached re¬ 
marks. 

He ascribes, the four Gospels to Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, Luke, and ,Tohn. 

His quotations from these arc so nu¬ 
merous, that they occupy more than twelve 
folio columns in the Index of Scripture 
passages annexed to the Benedictine edi¬ 
tion. 

The Acts of the Apostles—to Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul, and his “ Quota¬ 
tions from these arc very numerous.” 

The Epistles to the Romans, Corin¬ 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, The.ssalonians, Timothy, Titus 
—to St. Paul; Ins “ Quotations from these 
also are very numerous.” 

The book of Revelation is ascribed to 
St. John the Apostle, and quoted by him : 
as are also the Epistle of St. James, both 
Epistles of St. Peter, and the first and se¬ 
cond of St. John. 

Irenaeiis is silent on the question, 
whether the Epistle to tlie Hebrews, 
waa written by St. Paul. 

But we must not attach to his silence 
more iipportance, than it deserves. Ire- 
nmiis, though born a Greek, was trans¬ 
planted to the Latin Church, which then 
rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews. If 
therefore, he lirjd quoted it as authority in 
contfinersiul writings, he would have af¬ 
forded his adversaiies this ready answer, 
tiiat he produced as authority what was 
not allowed by his own Churrh. And 
since he lias no where asserted, that St. 
Paul was not the author of that Epistle, 
his mere silence argues rather the custom 
of the Latin Church, (as it is termed 'by 
Jeroni) than'the opinion of Irenmus him- 
seie P. 41. ' 

No quotation occurs from the 
third Epistle of St. John, or from 
that of J ude, from that to Phile¬ 
mon, most probably from a reason al¬ 
ready assigned in a similar case, 
*' that the particular controversies, in 
which he was eng^ed,did not require 
quotations from them.” 

“We may observe on the quotations of 
Remembrancer, No. .^3. 


Irenneus, that they be^r ample testimony, 
as well to the integrity, as to the authen¬ 
ticity of the New Testament. For those 
quotations are so naraerons, and many of 
them so long, as to afford undoubted evi¬ 
dence, tliat the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment, wliich were known to the disciple 
of Polycarp, are tlic same books, which 
Iiave descended to the present age.’" P.43. 

Wc shall now proceed to sum up 
the result of the preceding investi¬ 
gation in the Bishop’s own words, 

“ It appears” then “ tliat all the books of 
the New Testament, which we receive nt 
present, were received in the fouith century, 
as the works of the authors to whom they 
are aseiibed. They were received as sucli 
by Jerom the most learned of the Latin Fa¬ 
thers: and if the testimony of Jerom re¬ 
quired support from a contemporary in the 
Latin Chuiich, we might add the Catalogue 
which .4ugustinc has given in his treatise of 
Christian Doctrine *, and in which be dis¬ 
tinctly enumerates every book, which is 
now contained in the New Testament. 
Among the Greek Fathers of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, we have seen, that Athancisins and 
Epiphanius have likewise given complete 
Catalogues of the books of the New Tes¬ 
tament : and if the Catalogue, which is 
given by Gregory of NazianzuiH, contains 
not the book of Revelation, the omission may 
be rather considered as an act of deference 
to the Greek Church, which then rejected 
the book of Revelation, than as.expressive 
of the opinion entertained by Gregory h'm- 
self. 

“ When wc ascend from the Fourth to the 
third century, we find Origen the most 
learned of the Greek Fathers, who, as ap¬ 
pears ft-om the preceding I.ecture, received 
all the books of the New Testament, which 
constitute our present canon. When we fur¬ 
ther ascend fioin the third to the second 
century, we find Irenajiis in the West, and 
Clement of Alexandria in the East, bearing 
ample testimony to the books of the New 
Testament. '1 he Epistle to Ph/lemon, the 
second Epistle of St. Peter, with the second 
and third of $t. John, are the only books of 
the New Testament, fiom which we do not 
find quotations in the works of Clement, 
though the works which now remain bear 
only a small proportion to those, whicH he 
composed. But the Epistle to Philemon, 
and the second and third of St. John are so 
sbort, and so little adapted to doctrinaj dis¬ 
cussion, that Clement could hardly have 
had occasion to quote them. Nor can we 
conclude that the second Epistle of St. Peter 
did not then exist, because the remaining 
works of Clement contain no quotation from 
it. We have the positive testimony theie- 
fore of Clement of Alexandria to the' whole 

• Tom. III. P. i. p. 23, ed. Benedict. 
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of tli» N«w Te^«inept, with the exception 
ot lour short Epistl^, which all together 
contain little more than a hun^reil of our 
modern verses: at\d even uf the.->e> we liave 
BO reason to stipiMse that Clement rejected 
them. The positive testimony of Irenaeus is 
no less important.' And though he cannot 
be produced, with Clement of Alexandria, 
as evidence for the Kpistle to the Hebrews, 
he cannot, for the reasons aireody assigned, 
be produced as ev.dence against it. We 
may rest therefore satisfied with the tes¬ 
timony of Clement on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, though it was long iejected by the 
Latin Church. And on the book, which was 
long rejected by the Greek Ciiufch, the 
Revelation of St. Jolin, we have the testi¬ 
mony, both of Clement and of Irenacus. 

“ The evidence for the authentic.ty of 
tlie New Testament has thus been carried 
upwards, as high a.s the age, which suc¬ 
ceeded the age of the Apostles. And if no 
evidence has yet been produced from the 
writings of those, who were contemporary 
with the Apostles, we have had the evidenc'e 
of those, who knew their disciples, the evi¬ 
dence therefore of those, who could hardly 
be mistaken in regard to the question, whe¬ 
ther the books of the New Testament were 
written by the authois, assigned to them, or 
not. And if such evidence had been pro¬ 
duced in favour of a cliissic author, there is 
no scholar, who would not be fully satisfied 
with the proof.” P. 44. 

Another view of the subject is 
then 'taken by the Bishop, from 
which we obtain a result, (if possi¬ 
ble) still more decisive. This is 
obtained by reasoning from the 
statement of Eusebius with respect 
to the books, which were unicersally 
received. For if these are not autlien- 
tic, they must have been composed 
during the life-time of their reputed 
authors; or within so short an in¬ 
terval afterwards, that detection was 
unavoidable. 

“ No forgery for instance in the name of 
St. Paul could (to use the Bishop’s words,) 
have been successfully attempted during 
the life of the Apostle: for his long and 
.continued intercourse with the several com¬ 
munities, to whom those Epistles are ad¬ 
dressed, would unquestionably have led to a 
detection of the fiaud. If therefore these 
£pistk>.s were forgeries, they must have beep 
fabricated after the death of St. Paul. 
Having ascertained the point of time, after 
which tliey must have been forged, let us 
next etmsider the point of time bifore wlijch 

t forgery must have taken place, if there 
forgery at all. Whether written by an 
>^lc, or not, theirerlifcKce in the middle 
ofit^e second century, is a fact, which it is 
impimibk to deny. For at! these Epistles 
are repeatedly quoted by Irenajus in one 


part of the Roman Empire, and by Clement 
of Alexandria in another. And no doubt 
can be entertained in. regard to their quota¬ 
tions, whatever be the doubts attending 
those of the Apostolic Fathers. Tlie portion 
of time therefore, in which a forgery was 
pusible was confined to so small % com¬ 
pass, as to render it impracticable.” P. 48. 

This argument is applied gene¬ 
rally to all the books contained in 
the ^rst of the two classes, into 
which Eusebius divides the sacred 
wiitings ; and from the result “ the 
external evidence for the anthenti- 
city of these books is declared to 
be complete.” 

different mode of proof is ne¬ 
cessarily adopted to establish the 
authenticity of the second class: 
and as it is of great importance that 
this should be clearly and fully 
stated, we shall extract the whole as 
it stands in the original. ^ 

" Let us proceed then to the book.s which 
belong to the second class, and see what 
additional proof, from external evidence, 
may be obtained in their behalf. These 
books are the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Epistle of St. James, the second Epistle of 
St. Peter, the second and third of St. John, 
the Epistle of St. Jude, and the book of 
Revelation. The authenticity of thete books 
cannot be confirmed in the same manner 
with the authenticity of the books, which 
were uaiuers<ill;i received; because the ar¬ 
guments, which have been applied tePthe 
latter, are not applicable to the former. 
But other arguments may be applied, which 
if they produce not the same effect, are still 
suflicient to command our assent. 

” The first of them, the Lpistle to the 
Hebrews, though rejected during the four 
first ccnturiis by the Latin Church, was in 
that Very period received by the Greek 
Chuich: and it was acknowledged as an 
Epistle of St. Paul by Clement uf Alexan¬ 
dria, whose testimony has been already 
quoted. The testimony of Clement is coii- 
finned by that of Pantaniu.s, who was the 
preceptor of Clement, and who likewise de¬ 
clares that the Epistih was written by $t. 
Paul*. It receives additional confirmation 
from the Canon of the Syrian Church, as 
exliibited in the old Syriac version. 'I'hough 
some of the books which constitute the 
second class, were not admitted into the 
Syrian canon, it'receivqiLthe Epistle to the 
Hebrews; this Epistle is placed in the old 
Syriac version with the rest of St. Paul’s 
Epistles; and it is so placed, not merely in 
our nTodern editions, but in manuscripts of 
that version. Now when the question relates 

“ * Clement himself appeals to Pan- 
taeniis,under the title jmicaptogTrpfir/jurtpo^ 
Eusebii Hist, Eceles, Lib, VI. c. 14.” 
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to the authenlicity of an Epistle, originally 
conaposed in an oriental dialect, and ad¬ 
dressed to Jews residing in the East, as t.!ic 
language of the Epistle implies, the d .rision 
of the Syrian Church is of the highest pos¬ 
sible moment. The Syrian Church decidffd 
in its favour, and by that decision our own 
Church may, in the present instance, very 
safely abide. And we may abide by it with 
so much the greater safety, as the reason 
alleged for its rejection was removed both by 
Jerom and by Clement of Alexandria. The 
Cause of itsa'cjoction, as assigned liy .lernm 
in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical writers *, 
was the ddiercnce of its Greek style from 
• that of other Epistles, ascribed to St. Paul. 
But if St. Paul wiote it ia Hebrew, and the 
Greek is u translation, the objection to its 
authenticity is at once removed.' 

“ The next book of tlie New Testament 
on which doubts liave been entertained, is 
the Epistle of St. Janies. And here again 
the authority of the Syrian Cliurcli, which 
has decided in its favour, is of the greatest 
possible moment. Whether the Epistle be 
ascribed to Jsunes the son of Zchedee, or to 
James the sou of Alpheus, both of whom 
were Apostles, we mustronclude, that it was 
written, if not in Palestihc itself, at least in 
some neighbouring country. The qtiestion 
therefore, whether this Epistle might be 
justly ascribed to James an Apostle, could 
not be mure easily decided, than hy 
the Church of Syria, which bordered ou 
Palestine. But the Epistle of St. James has 
always made a pait of the Syi iaii canon ■, and 
the Syrian canon has su inuoli the greater 
weight in the present instance, as it received 
only three out of the seven Catholic Epis¬ 
tles, and the Epistle of Sc James was one 
of them. Nor must we foiget, that in the 
place, where Eusebius acknowledges, that 
this Epistle was not universally received, he 
declares that it was leceived by the great 
majority. We aiu.st reuiember also, that 
before an Epistle written in Palestine could 
be generally known in tlie Greek Church, a 
longer period was necessary, than was 
wanted for the general ditFusioii of Epistles, 
which had been written to commiinit'es, that 
made a part of Uiat Church. The lateness 
therefore of its general reception, m com¬ 
parison wiili the Epistles to the Ooiinthians, 
and other Grecian communities, is so far 
from being an argument aga/rtit this Epstle, 
that it is precisely what under all circum¬ 
stances there was reason to expect. And if 
the author assumes no higher title, than that 
of servant of Jesus (’hiist, this title i.s no ar¬ 
gument, that the author was not an Apostle. 
For St. Paul liiinst.fl'takes the title of iwnaaf 
of Jesus Christ, both in hi« Epistle to the 
Romans and in his Epistle to the Pbilippiaiis. 

For the second Epistle of St. r we 

• « Under the Article Paubis. Tom. If. 
col. 320. ed. Vallarsi.’* 


cannot firoduce ihe same high anthopty, as 
was produced for the%[nstle of St. James. 
•The second Epistle of St. Peter, with the se¬ 
cond and third of St. John, .and the’ Epistle 
of St. Judo, arc the four Catholic Epistles, 
which are wi>( contained in the old Syriac 
version. P>ut Bre omission of them may 
probably be ascribed to the early age, in 
which the Syrian Canon was formed. And, 
if that Canor^was formed before those Epis¬ 
tles were known to the Syrian Church, the 
ommiim of them cannot be construed into a 
le/i’clion of them. Now the lateness of the 
time, when Kpistle w.-is-written, is appa¬ 
rent from the T''|iistle it'elf. Wc may infer 
not only from particular passages. Wit from 
its general tenoj, that the author then fore¬ 
saw his death approaching. If therefore 
this short Epistle liecame universally known 
at a later pe.riod, than the Jirst Epistle as- 
oiilied to '^t. Peter, wc must not thence con¬ 
clude that the,/irvt on/i/ is authentic. Ifthc 
second is not eiUitained in the old Syriac ver¬ 
sion, it IS contained in the 1‘kiUxtmian ver¬ 
sion, and is quoti d as an Epistle of St. Peter 
by Ephrem the most ancient of the Syrian 
Fathers.* .And its resemblance to the first 
Epistle, both in matter and in manner, is 
really such, that if the first Kpistle was writ¬ 
ten by St. Peter, which no one ever doubted, 
we must conclude the same also of the second 
Epistle. 

“On the second and third Epistles of St, 
John, it is unnecessary to make many re¬ 
marks. Hoth of these very short Epistles 
were addrc.sscd to individuals, one of whom 
is unknown even by name, and of the other, 
it is unknown who he was. The general dif¬ 
fusion of these Epistles therefore in the early 
ages of Christianity would have been con> 
trary to all expectation. And even when 
they were known, they could afford but 
little matter for quotation. The silence 
therefore of the early writers, which Euse- 
liius consulted, flinngh it induced him, to 
place them among books, which were not 
universally received, hardly bears on the 
question of their authenticity. And since 
they resemble both in matter and in manner 
the firU Epistle of St. John, whieb "'as uni- 
versrilly acknowledged, there can be no rea¬ 
son for I ejecting either the second or the 
third. 

“ The Epistle ot St. Jude, the last of the 
Epistles in the second class of Eusebius, was 
also an Epistle^ which from its shortness 
was likely to attract less general attention, 
and hence to become universally known, at 
a later period, than many other books. But 
when it was known, it wag received the 
woi-k of the author, to whom it i« ascribed. 

* In his Greek works, vol. 11. p. 3fi7, 
(printed at Rome in 1743) he quotes 2 Pet. 
iii. 10, and ascribes it to St. Peter, whom 
he calls i niryt;, a sttfu^eTtg rSy 

‘fiWieri'Km, 
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And it is quoted as snch, botli by Clement 
of Alexandria, and Origen *. 

** Lastly, of Hie book of Revelation the. 
authenticity may be coufimned by argu¬ 
ments, which cannot easily be rejected. For 
it is not only quoted, and quoted frequently, 
both by Ctement of Alexandria and by 
Origen: it is quoted also in numerous in¬ 
stances by Irenseiis : and by rreii»ue, whose 
testimony is decisive on thist subject, it is 
expressly ascribed to John the Apostle. 
The testimony of Irenseus, if it wanted con¬ 
firmation, would receive an accession of 
strength from the testimony of Justii: 
Martyr, who was born in Palestine about the 
end of the first century. In the second part 
of his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, Justin 
Martyr referring to the book of Revelation, 
says expressly, that it was written by 
‘ John, one of the Apostles of Christ+’ 
And this teslimoriy of Justin Martyr to the 
book of Revelation is so much the more re¬ 
markable, as it is the only book iq the whole 
New Testament, of which Justin Martyr 
has ever named the author. For though his 
silence about the authors of the other books 
cannot alTccl the positive evidence of the 
writers already quoted, the circumstance, 
that he has not been silent, in regard to the 
question, whether the Book of Revelation 
was written by St. John the Apostle, ac¬ 
quires addition.il importance from his si¬ 
lence on other occasions. 

“ The external evidence for the authenti¬ 
city of the New Testament is now com¬ 
plete : and the proof has been conducted, 
without the aid, either of the A[K>stolic 
Fathers, oi of any other writers whose 
testimony can in any way be question¬ 
ed. lJut though we have suflicient proof, 
independently of the Apostolic Fathers, 
there is no reason for our rejecting them alto- 
ther as useless. When ihe passages in their 
writings, which ore supposed only liom their 
resemblance to have been borrowed from 
corresponding passages ni the Gospels, or 
other books, arc brought forward, as is usual, 
in the first instance, we are then indeed lost 
in uncertainty, whether such passages were 
borrowed from the New Testament, or not. 
But when we have already proved, that such 
books of the New Testament, as they are 
supposed to have quoted, were then in ex- 
'istence, and therefore might have been 
quoted by them, it .becomes much more cre¬ 
dible, that those books really were quoted by 
them. Jt is true, that, if the validity of a 
witness must be previously established by 
means, which prove of themselves what the 
witne*ii IS intended to prove, the impioriance 
«l his evidence is thereby diminished. But 
in the present case we are not st> raucli con¬ 
cerned with the obtaining of more evidence, 
which is quite unnecessary, as with shewing, 
tlie testimony of the Apostolic Fathers, 

See the second volume of Griesbach’s 
.^^nbolse Critics. 
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as far as it goes, is consistent with the evi¬ 
dence already produced. But there are some 
books of the New Testament, which the Apos¬ 
tolic Falliers, if their writings are genuine, 
have iTientioned by name Clement of Rome, 
in Ins first Epistle to the Coriiitliian.s 
quotes a passage from St. Paul’s first 
Epistle to the CoFiiithiaiis, and calls 
it an * Epistle of the blessed Paul the 
Apostle Ignalius, in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians refers them to the Epistle, 
winch they had received from St. Paul, 
whom he calls ‘ Paul the holy, the martyr t. 
And in like manner. Polycarp, m liis Epistle 
to the Pliilippians reminds them of the 
Epistle, which they have received from St. 
Paul, whom he calls * the blessed and le- 
nowned Paul.’ These are references, such 
as we migirt expect Iroiii the Apostolic Fa¬ 
thers ill their respective Epistles: and we 
may be satisfied, if ihey have aiFurded as 
hiiich evidence, as under all circumstances 
might reasonably be expected. 

“ Another very ancient writer,who was cer¬ 
tainly born ill the first century, is Papias, 
who llioiigli Ins testimony is Qonfiiied to Ihe 
Gospels of St, Matthew and Si. Mark, the 
former of which he says was wriiten in He¬ 
brew, must not be omitted. This teslimuiiy 
is recorded in a iragraent of the works of 
Papias, which Eusebius has preserved in his 
Ecclesiastical History 

“ There is one more writer, whom it has 
been usual to quote as evidence, for our four 
Greek Gospels, namely Justin Martyr. I 
have already quoted him as evidence for the 
book of Revelation, because bis testimony 
on that book is clear and decisive. But [ 
cannot consistently quote him as evidence 
foi our four Greek Gospels, because the 
quotations, which he is supposed to have 
made from them, are involved in difficulties, 
which I have fully stated elsewhere, and 
which it IS unnecessary to repeat. Nor is 
the loss of one witness to the authenticity 
of the Gospels a matter of any importance, 
when their authenticity has been already 
established beyond the possibility of doubt. 
Indeed the loss is more than compen- 
, sated by the advantage, which is ob¬ 
tained in regard to the integrity - of 
the Gospels; which integrity would ma¬ 
terially suffer, if it were true, that Justin 
Martyr, instead of quoting from a Hebrew 
Gospel, like others, who were bom in Pales¬ 
tine at the same period wiili himself, had de¬ 
rived his r|uotations fiom our Greek Gospels. 

“ To the testimonies of Christian writers it 
has been usual also to add the testimonies of 
Jewish and heathen writers. But their tes¬ 
timony, as well as the testimony of aiideot 
heretics, shall be reseivcd for the proof of 
credibility.” P- 57. 

Jit (To be continued.) 

* Fatres Apostolici. ed, Coteleni, torn. i. 

p. J73. 

t Hiid. tom. ii. p. 15. f Ibid. ib. 185. 

^ Lib. Hi, cap. 39. 
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Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
John^ as bearing Testimony to the 
Divinity of our Saviour; deliver¬ 
ed on the Fridays during Lent, 
1823. By C. J. Blomjield, D.D. 
Hector cf St. Botolph*8 Bishops, 
gate, and Archdeacon of Colches¬ 
ter. 12ino. 94 pp. 2s. Mawman. 
1823. 

A^SHOR’y Preface prefixed to these 
Lectures states the reasons which 
has induced the Archdeacon to pub¬ 
lish them; the extracts which we 
sliall make, will fully evince their 
value. 

“ The following Lcctui'cs were de¬ 
livered, on the Fridays during the season 
of Lent, 1823, in the chiii eh of St. Bo- 
tolpli, Bishopsgate; and tfu-v are now tnib- 
lished, chiefly witli a view to their disper¬ 
sion amongst the iiiliahitants of that Pa¬ 
rish, as I'csiifiiig ill a iiciglihoiiiliood where 
Unitarian opinions ha«e been d.sscniinated 
with inoic tlian cuninion activity. .4s I 
do not piesiinie to call in question the 
sincerity of those persons, whose religions 
be^ef.is different from my ow’ii , so I hope 
they will judge of me with the like can¬ 
dour; and be ready to acknowledge, that 
I am acting in conformity with my doty, 
as a minister of the Gospel, in resi'.ting, 
within the limits of my parochial charge, 
the propagation of doctriiie.s, which I con¬ 
sider to be at variance with ‘ the truth as 
it is in Jesus.’ 

“ In compliance with the custom of 
those wiiters, who deny our Saviour's 
divinity, 1 have spoken of them under the 
name of Unitarians; which, however, is 
an improper appellation, when used to 
distinguish them fiom other Ciiiistians, 
who, while they believe the divinity of our 
' Lord, assert the Divine Unity, us stremi- 
ously as the Unitarians themseives. The 
term Humanitarian is more pi' 0 )H'r ; but 
it is hardly come into gcoeral use.”— Pvef. 

We are glad that the Arehdea- 
con has expressed iiis opinon ou this 
point, 'inhere is mure in the sound 
of a name than is generally sup¬ 
posed ; and in this instance the 
courtesy of tlje Christian world has 
been matle too much at their own 
expence ; for the exclusive appro¬ 
priation of the term .Unitarian to the 
disbelievers'll! the divinity of our 
Lord, conveys a tacit reproach on 
ourselves as if we did not equally 
wilh them believe in the one 


true and living God, though 
taking our faith from the plain 
’and literal meaning of the .Scrip¬ 
tures, we dilFer so essentially from 
them on the manner of the divine 
existence. The term Humanitarian 
points to their distinguishing tenet 
—the simple humanity of our Lord 
—and as such is the most appro¬ 
priate appellation of the sect. 

'Hie first lecture is on John xx. 
31., and is opened with the following 
useful remark on the study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

“ There is scarcely any part of the Sa¬ 
cred Volume, especially of the New Tes¬ 
tament, how often soever he may have 
read it, winch will not, upon a careful re- 
periisal, fnriiisli a ChristiHii witli new mat¬ 
ter of instruction and reflection. If those 
persons, who have leisure and ability for 
the pursuit, would frequently read the 
Gospel History, each time with a view to 
some )>aiticular point of inquiry, they 
would fliid their labour amply rep ad, by a 
clearer insight into the force and consis¬ 
tency of all its parts. For instance, I 
would at one time study the narratives of 
the Evangelists, with a view to the peculiar 
opinions which the Jews entertained con¬ 
cerning their expected Mes.siah. I would 
read them again, with reference to tlie 
personal character and conduct of our 
Saviour; at another time, for the purpose 
of comparing all the parables which speak 
of the kingdom of heaven ; at another, 
with an eye to the fiilfllment, urahioga- 
tiun, of the Mosaic law: and lastly, with 
a particular attpiitioii to that important 
and capital feature of the Gospel dispen¬ 
sation, the otflec and nature of our blessed 
Saviour. In pursiinig our inqiiiiies on this 
head, we shall find our attention particu¬ 
larly drawn towards the Gospel of St. 
John ; wliich tells us a great many things, 
about which the other Evangelists are 
silent, and takes hut little notice of others, 
upon which they enlarge.” P. 1, 

The reason of this is to be found 
in the following remark ;— 

“ The real difference between ^hem is, 
that they (the other Evangelists) wrote a 
history of our Saviour’s Ife; but St. John, 
of his person and office, 

“ Whoever then,” proceeds the Arch¬ 
deacon, “ desires to form^ just notion of 
the real office and dignity of the Saviour 
of the world, let him study tlie rcpiesen- 
tations which Jesus has given of himself, 
in the discouises recorded by St. Jobn 
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The Apostles speak af him in their Epis¬ 
tles, it is true, in nbble and characteristic 
expressions: but here the. Saviour speaks 
of himself, and in language which no in¬ 
genuity can pervert. 

‘‘ St.- Matthew and St. Lnkc begin by 
relating the circumstances attending the 
birth of Jesus; and tiace his genealogy 
from David, whose de.scemjant the pro¬ 
mised Messiah was to be. But John in¬ 
troduces him at once iii his divine charac¬ 
ter, as liaving existed before the world 
began, himself the Creator of the world. 
And having thus, in the very opening of 
his 6o.«pcl, announced the transcendent 
dignity of his subject, betakes occasion to 
inculcate tlie same truth throughout the 
whole of his subsequent history. With 
this notion of tiie scope and purpose of 
the Evangelist, his Gospel is clear, con¬ 
sistent, and intelligible." P. 5. 

After these preparatory remarks, 
the Archdearou eulers on an expia- 
nation of the opening verses of the 
first chapter, from which we cannot 
better consult the gratification and 
instruction of our readers than by 
making a copious extract. 

“ ‘ In the beginning,’ says the Evan¬ 
gelist, ‘ was the Word.’ Whatever may 
have been the origin of this expression uf 
the Wt>rd, it is quite evident that it means 
Jesus Clwist; for in the following ver.ses 
be is described in terms which leave no 
room for doubt. ‘ In the begiuiiing,’ i. e. 
in the beginning of time ; from all eternity. 
Here then is asserted the eternal pre¬ 
existence of Jesus Christ. On what autho¬ 
rity does St. John assert it ? On the ex¬ 
press testimony of onr Lord himself; who 
in his prayer to the Father, (chap. xvii. 5.) 
said, * And now, O Father, glorify thou 
roe with thine own self, with the glory 
which 1 had with thee before the world 
began.’ These words abundantly refute 
tlie interpretation which the Unitarians 
would put upon the first words of the 
Gospel, who say tliat ‘ in the beginning’ 
means simply, * from the commencement 
of Christ’s ministry;’ so that John is made 
to say this; ‘ Christ was, or existed, in the 
coaunencement of his ministrya strangely 
unmeaning sentence ! But no unpreju¬ 
diced person can doubt, that the Evan¬ 
gelist follows the historian of the creation; 
that as Moses declares ' In the beginning 
God created tlie lieaven and the earth 
so John uses tfye phrase, in the same, or in 
« ^till Jiigher sense. Agreeably to this, 

'' Str Psul tells us that God ‘ hath chosen 
Chrbt before the foundation of tlie 
woliid,' (Eph. i. 4.) - In the next place, as 


a question might probably he asked, 
Where was the Christ, in this state of pre- 
existence ? the Evangelist adds, * And the 
Word was with God;’ agreeably to tlie 
declaration of our Lord above mentioned, 

‘ glorify thou me with the gnuy wineli I' 
had with thee before the world began.' 
And again, ‘ I came down from lieaven to 
do the will of Him that sent me,’ viz. 
God. 

“ But according to St. John, not only 
was the Word vUh God, but tlie Wonl 
teas God. So direct and {•rcfragahlc is 
this testimonj' to the divine nature of 
Jesus Christ, that tlic Unitarians are dri¬ 
ven to the most iiureasoiiable methods of 
interpretation; and some of tliem to a 
still bolder measure than inisinterpretatiuii, 
that of rejecting the whole Gu.spel, as not 
having been written by St. John. 

We need not dwell at length upon 
this point; for the words which next fol¬ 
low are so precise, that they seem to iiave 
b^n employed by St. John for tlie ex¬ 
press purpo.se of excliidiiig all equivo¬ 
cation. * All tilings were made by liini ; 
and without him wa.s not any thing made 
that was made.’ This passage the Uni¬ 
tarians translate, ' all things weic done 
by him, and without him was not %iiy 
thing done that was done.’ Bui we, I 
think, may be very well content to under¬ 
stand It as an Apostle has done ; who, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, declares ex¬ 
pressly, that ‘ God made the woilds by his 
Son.' (Heb. i. g.) The same writer,, in 
chap. xi. verse .‘1, .says, ‘ through faith we 
understand that the worlds were framed 
by the Word of God*.’ From these two 
passages it is clear, that the IViord of God 
is tlie Son of God ; that by him all things 
were created ; and’ that the Unitarian in¬ 
terpretation is unfounded. 

But since an opinion might bo enter¬ 
tained by some, that Christ was only the 
instrument of creation, in the hands of his 
Almighty Father, himself having been 
created, the Apostle shuts out that sup¬ 
position by saying, that ‘ without him was 

“ * Compare Col. i. 16. ‘ By Him were 
all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible. 
He is before all things, and by Him all 
things consbt.’ Tlie Unitarians would ex¬ 
plain this to mean, ‘ tliaf all things were 
dune by Christ which relaU to the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation!’ ‘ Let not such inter¬ 
preters,' says Dr. Balguy, ‘complain of 
the hardship of subscribing to human arti~ 
dee. To all appearance they will never 
be at a loss, to accommodate any article 
to any doctrine,’ Disc. IL p. 8. 
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not any ilitiig iiiaile that was made.’ If so, 
Clii'ist himself was uncreatc; and there¬ 
fore scit-existent. This assertion destroys 
what is called the Arian scheme, accord¬ 
ing to which the Divine Word was the 
first and highest of created beings. St. 
John declares, tliat the Word was no 
creature; no, not even of the highest i;on- 
ceivablc rank, and order; nor created at 
the remotest point of time. Bot how are 
we to reconcile this with St. Paul’s expres¬ 
sion in' his Epistle to the Colossians, 
(). 1,'').) whSie he says of tlie Son: “ Who 
is the image of the invisible God, the first- 
, horn of every creature ?’ We answer thus : 
The original word either implies that in¬ 
conceivable generation, hy which tlic Son 
came fioiu the Father, from ail eternity, 
as in Heb. i. 6, ‘ When he briugeth the 
first-begotten [or fiist-bornj into the 
world or it vuuj mean, for it will bear 
the sense, the first producer of the whole 
creation ; and tins nilerpretatioii seems to 
be rendered probable by the words which 
immediately follow, ‘ I'or by him wcie all 
thmi;s created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
piincipalities, or powers. Ail things were 
created by him, and for him ; and he is 
before all things, and by him all things 
consist.’ 

“ St. John then proceeds to state, that 
the Divine Word created all things, as 
possessing in himself the power of giving 
life: ‘ In him was life.’ Our Saviour says 
of Ifimsclf, in the fifth chapter; ‘ The Son 
quickeneth,’ or giveth life, ‘ to whom he 
will.’—‘ As the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath be given to the Son to have life in 
himselfand lie is there contrasting life 
with actual corporal death. The Evan- 
,geliat then, wlio remembered our Lord’s 
expressions, must have intended here, the 
power of communicating life, properly so 
called ; and not merely, as the Unitarians 
pretend, ‘ the words of eternal life.’ 

“ ‘ .\iid Jlie life,’ says St. John, ‘ was 
the light of men.’ This divine Being, who 
was the soii^rc and giver of life to the 
things of crealiou, was also the fountain of 
spiritual light Vp mankind : being sent by 
the Father to enlighten their imderstaiid- 
iiigs with the knowledge of tiue religion. 
Here again the Apostle adopts the lan¬ 
guage of his divine Master, wiio said of 
himself, (c. viii. la.) ‘ Iain the light of the 
world;’ and in a lower sense he declaied 
to his Apostles, * Ye are the light of the 
world.’ He himself was pre-eminently 
‘ the light of men for he was that ‘ Sun 
of Righteousness tliat arose with healing 
iu bis wings,’ (Mai. iv. a.) the ‘great 
Light* which was seen by ‘ the people, that 


walked in darkness and in the land of (be 
shadow of death,’ (Jb. ix. S!.) Perhaps 
plso the term ‘light' implies blessirig: a 
metaphor frequent .in Jewish writers. The 
Almighty Author of good is called by St. 
'James, ‘ the Father of lights,’ (i. (7.) 
jesns Christ is indeed the light of men ; 
not merely as the great instructor of man¬ 
kind in the precepts of his Gospel, but as 
liolditig out file gloiies of bis kingdom to 
all true believeis, and illuminating with 
his spirit the pious hcait, and didiisiiig 
through the soul the light and waiiiith of 
his giacc. He is a light to us in his word, 
his sacraments, his ordinances; a light, 
which none of the changes of life's uncer¬ 
tain day can extinguish or overcast, and 
which In the sinceie Chiistiaii shines 
biigliter and brighter, us the siiudcs of 
evening gather round his declining years. 

“ The use of light is,to disperse llio dark¬ 
ness: blit <1110 light which shone upon the 
darkness of men’s sinful state, in too many 
instances shone in vain. Those who were 
blinded by sinful indulgence or piide, 
would not take advantage of it: they did 
not even perceive that it was the light. 
Both Jews and Gentiles, with compara¬ 
tively few exceptions, were in this con- 
ditiod: for how very small, when Com¬ 
pared with the great mass of iiiunkind, 
were those who had professed a belief in 
Jesns Christ at the time when St. John 
wrote ! Christ crucified was ‘ to the Jews 
a stumbling-bloek, and to the Greeks 
foolishness,’ (I Cor. i. 123.): and so tlie 
‘ light sliineth in darkness, and the dark¬ 
ness comprehended it not.’ 1 fear that 
even at the present day this description is 
too extensively verified. Of those, upon 
whom the light of the Gospel has shone, 
some reject it, and shut their eyes against 
it altogetlier; some profess to receive it, 
yet seem not to comprehend it, either as 
to the degree in whicli it was intended ta 
illiiimuate them, or as to the proportion, 
which must always exist between the 
clearness of our knowledge, and the strict¬ 
ness of our duty. Let ns be careful not 
to be siicli as we sboiild have been, had 
we been born in the darkness of heathen 
ignorance, and idolatry; ‘ let us walk as 
cliildren of light,’ (Eph. v. 8.) ever bear¬ 
ing in mind, that the light which shines 
upon us, deepens all tiic shades o| onr 
moral character ; that the more we know, 
the more sinful are our defects of prac¬ 
tice. Let us also beware of perverting 
the light, which God has vouchsafed to us 
in the revelation of his word, to sanction 
our own erroneous notions or print'ip1e.s; 
and take good heed, ‘ that the liglit wliicli 
is iu 0.S, be not darkness.’ (Luke xi. 35.) 

“ Nothing can be more complete, and 
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nature. Not one of these allusions is ex¬ 
plained away by St. John; there is not a 
word, which can be construed into an* 
assertion of our Saviour's simple huma¬ 
nity ; bnt a great many passages, which 
do plainly imply liis divinity ; and which 
cannot be otherwise explained, without 
doing violence to the natural propriety of 
language, and to the most ui^questionable 
rules of interpretation. 

“ The intention of the Evangelist dis¬ 
plays itself in every page of his Gospel; 
it WHS, to exhibit Jesus, as the true Mes¬ 
siah ; the restorer of the human race, not 
by bis doctrines only, but by his death ; 
as the Son of God, existent from eternity, 
with the Father; having all things that 
the Father hatir; and doing all things 
which the Father doth; and to be honour¬ 
ed by all men, even as they honour the 
Father. All these points St. John in the 
first instance briefly, bnt poiiitedly as 
serfs; and afterwards proves them at 
large, by the words of Jesus himself. And 
in conclusion he tells us, that his object 
was, not to record all the wonderful things 
whidi Jesus did, but only such particulars 
as might convince mankind that he was 
the Son of God; not merely a prophet, 
(for that he was proved to be by his mira¬ 
cles which the other Evangelists had re¬ 
lated,) but the very Son of the Most 
High, which he repeatg^lly declared him¬ 
self to be, in the discourses preserved by 
St. John. I will conclude with a brief 
recapitulation of the principal doctrines 
which arc taught in this remarkable Gos¬ 
pel. 

“ So God loved the world, that he gave 
(i. e. to death) his only-hcgotteii Son, that 
men might be saved by their belief in him 
as such. Jesus Christ was this only-be¬ 
gotten Soil; the Son of God, in a manner, 
and by a mode of generation, peculiar to 
himself. He had God for liis own Father, 
and was equal to him; (v. IR.) existing 
with him before he appeared in the flesh ; 
and sent by liini upon earth, (iii. 13, 17.) 
He bad dwelt with his Father in glory, 
before the world was; be bad come from 
that glory, and returned to it. (vi. S8, 62. 
viii.42. xvi, 28. xvii. 5.) He was ex¬ 
actly equal, in attributes and powers, to 
the Father, (v. 17, 19, 26.) and is to be 
worslij^ied as the Father, (v. ^3.) The 
Father and the Son have a perfect nnity 
of counsel, will and operation, (x. 30. 
xvi, 16, &c,) And there is the same unity 
subsisting between the Holy Spirit and 
the Father, and between the Holy Spirit 
aod the Son. (xvi. 13.) 

' ** We are further taught, that Christ 
came upon earth to save mankind, by 
dying for them upon tbe^cross: (iii.l4,]d.) 


that he was the Messiali sent from God, 
who liad been promised to the holy men 
of old; and spoken of by Moses and the 
Prophets. That he did uoUiing without 
the direction and consent of the Father ; 
(v. 19.) and taught nothing but what he 
had heard, not by divine inspiration, like 
the prophets, but by intimate coiiiniiini- 
catiriu with the Father in heaven ; (viii.38.) 
that he laid down his life, by the com¬ 
mand of his Father; and yet that ho hud 
power of himself to lay it down, and to 
take it again, (x. 17,18.) That the same 
credeuce is to be given to the Son, as to 
the Father ; that it is the Son who has the 
power of Conferring eternal life upon be¬ 
lievers, (vi. 39. xvii. 4.) and that he is 
to be the Judge of mankind. 

“ These are the leading points 'of that 
faith, which is described in the Gospel of 
St. John, as being necessary to salvation; 
to illustrate and establish it was the ob¬ 
ject of bis writing. Some of the ancient 
heretics, at a very early period, finding it 
impossible to evade the force of that tes¬ 
timony which this Gospel affords to the 
divinity of Ciirist, rejected it altogether, 
as containing eiToueoiis doctrines. This 
IS a striking evidence of tlie impression 
which it IS ralciilatcd to produce upon the 
mind ; and the very fact of its being cal¬ 
culated to produce such an impression, 
affords a strong argument ui behalf of our 
interpretation; since it is highly itiipro- 
bable, that at a time, when the churcii had 
begun to be distracted by heresies con¬ 
cerning the nature of Christ, an Apostle 
should have employed expressions, which 
to all appearance assert the divinity of 
our Saviour, if he bad known that doc¬ 
trine to be unfounded. 

“ The great and sublime truths which 
this Evangelist proclaimed in his Gospel, 
he reiterated in his Epistles ; he there de¬ 
scribes Christ as the Word of Life; tlio 
.Son of God, and eternal life, (1 John i. 2.) 
as cleansing us hy his blood from all sin 
(ver. 7.) ; as having laid down his life for 
MS (iii. U>.); as having ‘ come in the flesh' 
(iv. 3.); as ‘ sent by the Father to be the 
Saviour of the world’ (ver. 14.) ; and as 
* born of God’ (v. 1.), as ‘an advocate 
with the Father, and the propitiation for 
uiir sins.’ (li. 1.) He warns us, and it is 
indeed an awful warning, that * whosoever 
denietb the Son, the s^me hath not the 
Father.’ (ii. 23.) And he concludes with 
those words which, if 1 have succeeded in 
explaining his views, you will now without 
hesitation adopt in their literal and unqua¬ 
lified sense; * we know that the .Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an under¬ 
standing, that we may know him that is 
true i and we are in him that is true; even 
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in his Son JesiM Christ. Tins ts the 
TKUE God, and EtERNAL LIFE." P. 82. 

These Lectures are well calcu¬ 
lated to afford satisfaction to such 
persons as possessing a spirit of 
enquiry within themselves, or being 
continually thrown in the way of ob¬ 
jectors, are anxious to be “ able to 
give an answer to every man that 
asketh a reason of the hope that is 
in them,’* and yet from their neces¬ 
sary avocations have neither the 
means nor the leisure of examin¬ 
ing deeply for themselves. The 
style is plain and easy ; yet 
not without occasional ornament, 
and forcible appeal ; and al. 
ways with the decision of a w'riter 
who has duly weighed, in all its 
bearings, the subject which he is 
treating, qud yet selects only such 
points and arguments, as are adap¬ 
ted to the wants and situation of 
the persons w'hom he wishes pecu¬ 
liarly to address. 

We cannot take our leave without 
thanking the Archdeacon for their 
publication, and subjoinirm' ihe Ex¬ 
tract from Archbishop Wake’s Cate¬ 
chism, w'hich he has added as an 
Appendix to them. 

* “ SECT. IX. 

“ Q. Do you look upon Christ to liavr, 
been made by God Partaker of the Di¬ 
vine Nature; and so, to have been from 
all Eternity, tiod, together with him ? 

“ ri. Ifl believe the Scriptures to give 
a true Account of the Nature of Christ, 
so I must believe: For I iitid tlic same 
Evidences in them of tlie Godhead of 
Christ, that I do of that of the Father. 

“ Q. What, be those Evidences ? 

“ A. First, they give the Name of God 
to him; and that in such a Manner as 
plainly shews it is to be understood, in its 
most proper Import and Signification. 
Jo, i. I, XX, 28. Rom. ix. 5. 1 Ttm. 
iii. 16. Phil. ii. 6. 1 Jo. v. 20. 

“ Secondly, they ascribe the most pro¬ 
per, and incommunicable Attributes of 
God to him. Such as Omnipotence, Jo. v. 
17» 18. Rev, i, 8. xi. \7,—Onuiiscience, 
Jo. xvi. 30. xxi. 17. Luke vi. 8. comp. 
Jo. ii. 24, 26. Rev. ii. 2(1.— Immensity, 
Mat. xviii. 20. xxviii. 20. Jo. iii. 13.— 
Immulahility, Ueh. i. 11, 12. xiii. 8.— 
and even EUrnily itself, Rev. i. 8,17, 


xxii. 13. viil. 22. Mich. 2. 

Isa. ix. 6, 7. • 

. “ To him, thirdly, they ascribe such 

Works , as can belong to none that is not 
God. The Creation of the World, ,Jo. i. 
3,10. CW. 1 . 16. //eft. i. 2, 10.—The 
Presetvation of it, Hcb. i. 3.— Miracles, 
Jo. V. 21, 36. VI. 40.—Tile Mission of 
the Roly Ghost. Jo, xv. 26. xvi. 7,14.— 
And, in short, all the Works of Grace and 
Regeneration, Jo. v. 21. x. 16. xiii. 18. 
Acts xvii. 31. XX. 28. Ephes. v. 1,6, 
&c. 

Add to this, fourthly, that he is there 
shewn to be Honoured as God, Jo. v. 23. 
Heb. i. 6.— Prayer is made to him, Acts 
vii, 60. I Cor. 1,2.—/'Vit/ftand Hope are 
directed to be put in him, Jo. xiv. 1. 
Psal. ii. 12.— Praises And I'hanksgioings 
arc given to him, Glory and Howtur are 
rendered to him, Rev', v. 13. compare 
iv. II. • 

And no wonder; since, lastly, the Na¬ 
ture of God is therein also expressly as¬ 
cribed to him, Heb. i. 3. Phil. ii. 6. 
Col. II. 9. comp. Col. i. 16, 19. 

Q,. Ent if Christ, therefore, be called 
God, as well as the Father, how can he be 
called the Son of God? 

“ A, Because he received his Divine 
Nature from the Father; who is tlie Be¬ 
ginning, and Root of the Divinity; and 
lias cotnmuriicated his own Essence to 
Christ: Who, tlierefore, tliough he has the 
same Nature, and so, in that, is equal 
with the Father; yet is he in Order after 
him ; as being God of God. 

‘‘ Q. How does it appear that Christ 
received his Divitse Nature from the 
Father? 

“A. It can only be known by that Re¬ 
velation which God lias made of it in the 
Holy Scriptures: Where he is, for this 
Reason, said to be the Brightness of his 
Glory, and the express Image of his Per- 
sun, Heb, i. 3.— The Image of the invisi¬ 
ble God, Col. i. 15. 2 Cor. iv. 4.—To bo 
from God, Jo. vii. 29.—To have Life 
from the Father, Jo. v. 26, and the like. 
And upon this Account it is that our Sa¬ 
viour himself says, that the Father is 
greater than he, Jo. xiv. 2S.~That he 
can do nothing of himself, but what he 
sceth the Father do, Jo. v. 18, 19. Or if 
this be not yet plain enough, they Jell ns 
farther, in express Terms, timt he is the 
Begotten, and the ordy begotten. Son of 
the Father, Jo. i. 14, 18. iii. 10, 18 
1 Jo. iv. 9. V. 1. 

“ Q. But will not this make the Holy 
Ghost, as mucii God’s Sm, as Christ? 
And how then is Christ bis onlu Son ? 

2 r2 
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“ A. In Matters of this kind, wiiick 
are so &r above oar Capacities, and of 
‘Which we know nothing, but what God 
has been pleased to reveal to ns, we must 
speak, as God, in his Word, has taught us 
to speak. Mow the Scriptures no where 
call the Holff Ghost, the Son of God; nor 
God, the Father of the Holy Ghost : And 
therefore, though we know not what the 
precise Difference is, yet becinse the pro¬ 
per Act of a Father is to beget ; we say 
Uiat Christ received bis Divine Nature 
from God, by Generation ; but of the 
Holy Ghost, we say, as the Scriptures do, 
that he proceedeth from the Father, Jo. 
XV. 26, and is the Spirit not of the 
Father only, but of the Son also. Gal. iv. 
6 . Rom. viii. 9. Phil. i. 19. 1 Pet. 
i. 11.” P.87. 


Tht Blessings resulting to this 
Country from Maritime Pursuits: 
a Sermon preached on Trinity 
Monday, June 3,1822, before the 
Corporation of the Trinity House, 
in the Parish Church of St. Nicho¬ 
las, Deptford; and published at 
their request. By the Very Re¬ 
verend James Henry Monk, D.D. 
Dean of Peterborough, and Re¬ 
gius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge.—-?ivXvci 
Ixviii. 19, 20. 

“ However different the causes that may 
be assigned fur certain particulars of the 
prosperity with which this our country 
has been so long blessed, there cannot, I 
apprehend, be any one who doubts that 
that we owe it mainly and principally to 
our maritime power and greatness. What¬ 
ever otlier circumstances may contribute 
to produce these results, yet is the nauti¬ 
cal excellence of onr coiintrymon the 
leading feature of the national ciiaracter, 
—the source of wealth—the averter of 
war—the security of our constitution— 
and the bulwark both of our civil and our 
religious freedom. Considerations of this 
kind are inseparable from the m^mmemo- 
ration of a Society which has for centu¬ 
ries laboured to improve the knowledge 
and the condition of those who faavigate 
the Ocean; which exerts itself alike to 
guard their lives, and to reward their 
faithful services. On the other hand, so 
uumeroiu are the departments, and so 
important the functions of this Establish- 
git, so happily do they all cootiibute to 
pe great object, Ibat it is impossi¬ 


ble to reflect npon the naval ascendancy 
of our country, without acknowledging 
how deeply we are indebted to this foun¬ 
dation for whatever benefits attend npon 
such a direction of the national energies. 
The origin of the Institution which w« 
now commemorate, and the growth of this 
maritime greatness of our people may 
be traced to the very same period of 
history:—nor can any one hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce that such agencies as this Society 
has been found to exercise, must have been, 
under the favour of God’s Providence, 
among the main causes^ of that mighty 
fabric^ of national strength, riches, and 
security, which commands at once our 
admiration and our gratitude. 

“ It has been justly remarked, that for 
the maritime character of onr people, as 
well as for onr security against foreign 
enemies, we are in a great degree indebted 
to the gcograpiijcal circumstances of our 
country. Inhabiting an island surrounded 
by stormy and boisterous seas, and de¬ 
fended in a great part eithef by rocks or 
by shores difficult of access, we may seem 
a nation designed by the Creating Hand 
itself for independence. The physical in- 
convcuiences attending this separation 
from the rest of the world arc so much 
more than compensated by the moral 
blessings consequent upon it, that we can¬ 
not hesitate in reckoning this among the 
particulars for u'liich Britain has cause of 
rejoicing and thankfulness. But the pe¬ 
culiar advantages of this our insular situa¬ 
tion, have already been most clearly aud 
fully laid before you in this holy place, 
and at the last anniversary of our esta¬ 
blishment; and they have been enforced 
by arguments, to which 1 am unable to 
add any thing, and 'which were I to at¬ 
tempt to rc-statc, 1 should only impair 
and weaken *. But there are otlier mat¬ 
ters, besides its insular situation, which 
have contributed to the independenre, the 
tranquillity, and the prosperity of this 
land. An island, unless its inhabitants be 
able effectually to defend it by their naval 
prowess, is in fact the most exposed of all 
countries to the attacks and inroads of 
every foreign enemy, and requires more 
numerous fortresses, and larger aroiies for 
its defence. Thus has it happened, that 
few islands except our own, have ever 
been able to maintain, for any length of 
time, their national independence. 

“ It is tbe prevalent attention to mari- 

• The Connection between the Natu¬ 
ral iHConveuiences and Moral Advantages 
of an Insular State. A Sermon preached 
on Trinity Monday, 1821, Sic. <Stc. by 
Charles James Blomfieid, D.D.’' 
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time affaii's, the spirit of enterprize, the 
skill, the intrepidity of oiir countrymen 
whereto we must assign the nautical pre* 
eminence, that constitutes, under the su¬ 
perintending protection of Heaven, our 
real safeguard. And those are the very 
principles which it is the object of this 
Institution to foster and encourage. With 
what success its labours have been at* 
tended, tlie history of out couutiy, or ra¬ 
ther the history of the world, pronounces 
in language more forcible than any pane¬ 
gyric.. Biif it is not necessary to turn to 
the records of past times to establish this 
.fact; for at no periods of our history have 
the effects of our maritime energies been 
more distinct or more signal than in the 
times within our own recollection. While 
all the surrounding states were experienc* 
ing in turn the unspeakable evils of inter¬ 
nal convulsion, or of foreign conquest, our 
country was preserved unbroken and pros¬ 
perous. Wlien, in the process of those 
events, nearly the whole force of Europe, 
was arrayed tinder the banners of its con¬ 
queror, we saw its united efforts directed 
with the mo.st determined animosity, to¬ 
wards the overthrow of this nation. And 
what was the result of so fearful, so dis- 
proportioned a contest? Not only did we 
survive the storm; not only were our 
arms blessed with a series of victories 
whicli ran hardly be paralleled by those of 
any former period ; but we were made the 
instruments of God’s providence in re¬ 
storing independence to other nations, and 
in finally extinguishing that enormous des¬ 
potism, which had banished tranquillity 
and freedom from the world. 

“ I would not he thought so ungrateful 
as to forget or to depreciate those ex¬ 
ploits of our military forces, which when 
conflicting «viih superior numbers, re¬ 
peatedly vanquished our enemies upon 
their own soil, exalted to an unprece¬ 
dented height of glo>7 the character of the 
laud that gave them birth, and on tlie last 
occasion of their triumphs destroyed and 
rooted out the most dangerous and the 
most inveterate foe that ever threatened 
their country’s welfare. 

** For the courage, discipline, and stea¬ 
diness of this heroic army, for the unri¬ 
valled skill, genius, and energies of its 
commander, all praise appears weak and 
inadequate: in truth, such are the senti* 
ments wherewith every reflecting person 
must regard the exploit of that day, to 
which we are indebted for peace, for se¬ 
curity, and perhaps for our existence as 
an independent nation, that its very name 
conveys stronger emotions to the mind 
than any form of language could produce. 
Here, nevertheless, must -even-handed 


justice interpose, and claim for our navy 
their due share in the public gratitude. 
It must be remembered, that this extra¬ 
ordinary display of the military prowess 
of our couutry, did not take place till af¬ 
ter the fleets of every hostile nation had 
been swept from every sea by the skill 
and heroism of oiir sailors; whose victo¬ 
ries were almost always achieved over 
superior forces : and that these same hardy 
mariners after annihiiaiing the greater 
part of the navies opposed to their coun¬ 
try, maintained successfully another, and 
yet more fearful conflict; I mean, 
against the utmost rage and terrors of the 
elements, in defiance of which they con¬ 
tinued through every season an unex¬ 
ampled blockade of the remnant of their 
enemies. Let us then consider that such 
are the men who have cheerfully exposed 
themselves to the winds, the waves, the 
rocks, to-every labour, to every danger, 
to death in ail its most appalling shapes 
for the safety and the prosperity of their 
native land: whicli has, by their means, 
seen its commerce protected and ex¬ 
tended, its wealth increased, and its 
shores secured from the visits of enemies, 
who have never been able to set foot on 
this our island except as captives in war. 
And then let us remember, that these are 
the objects of the Charity which we are 
this day assembled to commemorate. To 
protect the lives of such men from the 
unseen dangers of rocks and sands by 
every possible precaution of skilful pilot¬ 
age, and warning beacons, is part of the 
duties performed by this truly Christian 
establishment: whereby the shipwrecks, 
that must otiierwise take place to an in¬ 
calculable extent, are avoided, and multi¬ 
tudes are taught to bless t/ie God of their 
salvation, the Lord hy whom they escape 
death. In the other objects of its cares, 
however differing in description, the same 
spirit is discerned: partiruiarly, a strict 
adherence is shewn to the genuine re¬ 
ligion of onr Redeemer, in providing re¬ 
lief and support for the widows'of sea¬ 
men } and for the children, whom their 
sires’ devotion to their country’s service 
has rendered fatherless. 

“ Again, by snpporting the worn-out 
veterans, who after escaping every danger, 
both of battle and of the seas, are over¬ 
taken by the pressure of old age, tl^s In¬ 
stitution is guided alike by the dictates of 
justice, of charity, and of religion. It is 
not easy to conceive a more interesting 
spectacle, or one which appeals more sen¬ 
sibly to every just feeling, than that of a 
seaman passing the evening of his toilsome 
existence, safe in the bosom of the land, 
to whose defence he has unsparingly de- 
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▼oted all. the vigour of his age : he now 
experiences the gratstiide of that country 
which he has loved with all the native en. 
thiisiasAi of his manly heart. And here we 
may observe, that die unaffected simpli¬ 
city of character, which, no. less tiian his 
invincible courage,- marks the British sea¬ 
man, owes its existence in a great degree 
to this well-founded patriotism. His re¬ 
ligions feelings, whicli the visible demon- 
atratiou of divine power, whether in lift- 

MONTHLY 

Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

We reported in our last Number 
the election of the Rev. A. M. 
Campbell, M^A. as Joint Secretary 
to the Society. We regret now to 
state, from circumstances jiiineces- 
sary to lay before our readers, that 
he has been led to decline the ap¬ 
pointment. The corresponding 
Committee were therefore again 
requested to take the matter into 
their consideration, and on their 
recommendation the Board unanu 
inously elected the Rev. William 
Hart Coleridge, M.A. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to be Joint 
Secretary with the Rev. William 
Parker, M.A. who had been unani¬ 
mously elected oh the former occa. 
sion. 

The Anniversary of this Society 
will be on the 27tb of this month. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

Among other interesting communi¬ 
cations ^ which were made at the 
monthly meeting of the Society, a let¬ 
ter was read from the Rev. Robert Wil¬ 
lis, Ecclesiastical Commissary, dated 
from St. John’s, New Brunswick,Feb. 
13,16*23, giving a full and satisfac¬ 
tory account of a visit which he had 
made to the Eastern and Western 
missions. 

Several instances of private mu- 
nihcence, and parochial exertion to¬ 
wards the building of churches, and 
parsonage houses, and allotting 
glebes are mentioned; and the latter 
concludes with this gratifying ob¬ 
servation, that ** the Established 
Chjiircb predominates greatly in the 


ing up the waves of the sea, or in making 
the storm to cease, have constantly kept 
alive in his iniiid, now come to aid and 
solace the closing days of his existence; 
and the Being whose voice he hath often 
heard amid the tempest, and whose won¬ 
ders he hath witnessed in the great deep, 
he now finds to be not only a God of 
terrors, but a God of mercy. 

“ Such IS the scope, and such the objects 
of this truly charitable fonudation." P. 12. 

REGISTER. 

province, if not numerically, yet 
most decidedly in weight and re¬ 
spectability, and the attachment to 
her forms of worship increases 
daily.*' 

A letter was also read from the 
Rev. William Mill, Principal of Bi¬ 
shop’s College at Calcutta, detailing 
an acpoiint of an interesting pro¬ 
gress made by him round the Pe¬ 
ninsula, in which he nientiuns his 
having visited the native Christians, 
and enters much into their history; 
for the particulars, however, of this 
letter, that we may not anticipate 
too much, we must refer our readers 
to the Report of the Society, now 
preparing for publication. 

Three fresh Missionaries will, we 
understand, accompany the new Bi- 
shopi on liis departure to India, 
which, it is expected, will be about 
the month of June. 

A library for the College will at 
the same time be sent out, to the 
value of a 1000/. 

It is deserving of mention, that 
the late lamented Bishop MiddletoU 
has left, among other donations to 
the College, live liundred volumes, 
to be selected out of his private 
library by the principal. 

National Society for the Education 

of the Poor in the Principles of 

the Established Church, 

We are happy in being able to state 
that the National Society's System 
of education has now been introdu¬ 
ced, and generally adopted through¬ 
out the Isle of Man; and that several 
schools have been lately received 
into union with the Society. 
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The same pleasing intelligence 
has been received fromSierraLeone, 
and other dependencies in that part 
of Africa, where, through (he exer¬ 
tions and the warm interest taken 
by the governor. Sir C. M'Cartey, 
the National System has been also 
introduced and adopted. 

The public examination of the 
children will take place at the Central 
School in* Baldwin’s Gardens, on 
the 21st, being the third Wednesday 
• in the month. 

The Meeting of the Secretaries of 
the schools in union with the So¬ 
ciety, will be on the 28th, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society on 
the 29th. 

Incm'porated Clergy Orphan 

Society. 

The examination of the children of 
this excellent Institution will take 
place at the School-house, St. 
John’s Wood, on the 14th. 

The Feast of the Sons of the Clergy 
will be on May the 16th, and the 
Rehearsal on the 13th preceding. 

The Associates of the late Itev. Dr. 

Dray. 

W^ hasten to redeem the pledge 
that we gave in our last Number, 
by extracting from the Associates’ 
Annual Report such parts as we 
think will be interesting to our read¬ 
ers. 

As this Charity^ however, is pro. 
bably less known than it deserves, we 
shall preface these with some ac¬ 
count of the designs of the Asso¬ 
ciates, as prefixed to their own 
Report. 

“ In the year 1696, Dr. Biay was, by the 
Bishoi> of (.ondon, appointed Commissary 
of Maryland, .for the Establishuicnt and 
better Regulation of Ecclesiastical Concerns 
in that province. * 

“ Whilst engaged in this employment, he 
observed the ditiiculties and discouragements 
under which the Missionaries laboured in 
that country j and rellecting on the means by 
which.those dilliculties might be removed or 
lessened, he found that a competent provi¬ 
sion of books was absolutely necessary; and 
that for want of these, the end of their 
mission was often disappointed. According¬ 
ly, his first attempt Was to remedy this de¬ 
fect, by representing the state of the case to 


the English Bishops, and desiring their as¬ 
sistance and encouragement in procuring 
parochial libraries for the use of the Mission- 
arms. 

The pioposai for parochial libraries being 
well appn.ved of by the Bishops, and due 
encouragement being promised in the pro¬ 
secution of the design both by their Lord- 
ships and others, be set himself with all 
possible, application to provide Missionaries, 
and to ftirn'sh them with lihraric;. 

“ While he was thus busied in soliciting 
benefactions for establishing libraries in the 
plantations, he often met with answers to 
this effect: That vve bad poor cures aiul 
poor ministers enough in England. The 
Doctor, zealous to do good in every way, 
took advantage of this intimation, and im¬ 
proved it to the. beneficent purpose of found¬ 
ing parochial and lending libraries in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. ■' 

“ The expediency of this design is too 
obvious to need any proof; for it is evident 
that the incumbents and curates of the 
many very small livings in this country, 
must necessarily labour under a want of 
books. And we need not point out the bad 
effects of such a circumstance, with-regard 
both to themselves and the people com¬ 
mitted to their eitre. 

“ yet, laudable as thi.s design is, the 
Associates have no certain fund toi its sup¬ 
port. However, it has been Iniherlo carried 
on to the great advantage of numerous pa- 
risbes : many libraries having been founded 
by the voluntary contributions, in money 
and books, of some pious benefactors. For 
there is a Repository for donations of books 
at the Society’s Office*; and the dssoeiat/s 
arg careful in making the properest applica¬ 
tion of every such Benefaction that comes 
into their possession. 

“ On this subject, they are anxious to 
submit to public consideration an easy 
mode of rendering great a$.sistauce to this 
design of the Society. They take the liberty 
of suggesting to gentlemen who have large 
libraries, that, if they possess a duplicate of 
any good book, such might here be applied 
to good purpose; and the donors would ren¬ 
der tssenlial service to the public, at small 
expence to themselves. The disociates do 
not desire books for ornament or ciiriusiiy, 
blit for necessity and use. Works, there¬ 
fore, of useful knowledge, in any of the 
common branches of learning, but more 
especially in divinity, will be thankfully re¬ 
ceived. If this consideration bad its due 
weight, and the superfluities of the greater 
libraries were transferred into this Peposi- 
tory, out of a variety of books thus gradu¬ 
ally collecicd, very useful parochial and 
lending libraries might be formed. 

“ It is to be observed, that the libraiies 
are of two kinds : 

“ 1. The Fixed Parochial Library, intended 
for the immediate use of the minister of one 
parish.' 


* No. 52, Hatton CJaiden. 
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“S, The LeruUng Library^ designed for 
the benefit of the neighbouring clergy, as 
well as the minister of the parish. 

“ For the preservation of the first kind, 
provision is made by Act of Parliament *. 
For the other, such rules have been esta¬ 
blished by the Associates as seem must likely 
to secure the desired efTects. 

“ Put the benefits of the latter being 
most extensive, the Associates nonsider them¬ 
selves more especially interested in promoting 
first the institution of that kind of library. 

“ Thus applying to the public for the fur¬ 
ther encouragement of this undertaking, the 
Associates oSer an account of the progit-ss 
they have made in this branch of their de- 
sigpis. Thence it will appear that they have 
done good with their slender stock. If that 
good should, by any persons, be thought in¬ 
considerable, let it be remembered, it was 
all they were enabled to do. And it is 
hoped, that they who wish well to the de¬ 
sign will be disposed to enable the Society to 
relieve the situations of some of the inferior 
clergy in this respect, which no religious 
man can reflect upon without the most seri¬ 
ous concern. 

“ With regard to the other branch of their 
Trust, “ The Conversion of adult Negroes, 
and the Education of their Children,” the 
.Associates have to state the following ac¬ 
count : 

“ Dr. Bray had, by the many known in- 
tancesof his zeal for the propagation ofChris- 
anity, reeomiuentled himself to the esteem 
of Mr. D’Alone, private Secretary to King 
William. This pious gentleman bequeathed 
a certain proportion of his estate to Dr. 
Bray and his Associates, towards erecting a 
Capital Fund or Stock, for Converting the 
Negroes in the British Plantations, 

“ Finding, however, after a time, almost 
insuperable obstacles to the instruction of 
the adult Negroes, the Associates turned 
their atteniion chiefly to the instruction of 
Negro Children, wiio, being bom in America, 
and understanding our language, may easily 
be taught the great truths of our holy Reli¬ 
gion f. With this view, in llbO, schools 

** '* An Act of Parliament was passed in 
the seventh year of Queen Anne, entitled, 
“ All Act for the belter Preservation of Pa¬ 
rochial Libraries in that part of Great Bri¬ 
tain called England.” Sir Peter King, after¬ 
wards Loid Chancellor, was the gentleman 
wlip brought the Bill into the Huuse^ one, 
then equally distinguished by his knowledge 
of Christianity, and his zeal for it. This 
Act, alt may be observed, was republished 
io the Clergyman’s Assistant by the Dele¬ 
gates of the Clarendon Press.” 

f “ Though the establishment of schools 
for the instruction of youth seems the surest 
and must efficacious method of diffusing a 
proper, knowledge of our holy' Religion 
suDong the Negroes ; yet the Associates 
haye not been inattentive to the instruction 
of adults, but have, from time to lime, sent 
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for Nqgra children were opened in different 
parts of America^ under the care and in¬ 
spection of worthy persons, who charitably 
eng'aged to see that the children were pro¬ 
perly instructed in the principles of Christi¬ 
anity, and that the great and necessary du¬ 
ties of obedience and fidelity to their mas¬ 
ters, and humility and contentedness with 
their condition, were duly impressed on their 
minds. 

“ In these schools very many [KWr Ne¬ 
groes were brought up in the fear of God, 
and the faith of the Gospel; qnd approved 
themselves good Christians, and of steady 
fidelity to their masters. But, from the 
chanuing circumstances of that country', the 
Associates were induced to open schools in 
other situalinns; and they have now, on 
their regular establishment, four in Nova 
Scotia; two in Philadelphia; and one at 
Nassau, in New Providence, of the Bahama 
Islands-f-. 

“In reflecting on these Designs of the As- 
sociates of the late Dr, Ijray,’’ souie observa¬ 
tions of Archbishop Seeker occur forcibly to 
the mind. “ Why,” sass he, “ it is some¬ 
times asked, arc so many nations without the 
knowledge orbeliel of the Christian Religion ? 
Paitly, because Christians have neglected to 
acquaint them with it; or mixed it with 
corruptions; or disgraced it with wickedness 
of life. But we have assurance given us, 
that the time shall arrive, when the king¬ 
doms of this world shall become the king¬ 
doms of the l.ord and liis Christ J. in a fuller 
sense than they have ever been yet. And 
pel haps the times already past may bear 
only a small proportion to that joyful future 
season, when Religion shall be rightly under¬ 
stood, and universally practised, mankid^ be 
happy, and God glorified. Blessed are they 
that shall live in this state of things: more 
blessed they that sl(all contribute to it 

We now proceed to give a short 
abstract of the proceedings of the 
Associates for 1B22. 

Tlie Rev. Dr. Inglis, Ecclesi¬ 
astical Commissary of tlic Diocese 
of Aova Scotia, in a letter dated 
Halifax, January 22,1822, speaks 
favourably of the talents of Mr. 

to divers provinces, Bibles, Testaments, 
Common Prayers, and other religious books 
and tracts, to bo distributed to such adult 
Negroes as could read, and would promise to 
make a good use of them, and instruct their 
brethren.” 

f “ Since the year C800, the Associates 
have-sent out, for the use of the children in 
the schools in Nova Scotia and the Bahama 
Islands, suitable assortments of Bibles, Tes¬ 
taments, Prayer Books, Psalters, Religious 
Tracts, and school bixtle.” 

X Rev. xi. 15. 

§ Archbishop Seeker’s Sermons. Vol. iv. 
S. xi. 
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Fletcher, the school master, and tes¬ 
tifies to the usefulness of the school 
established at Halifax, Nova Sco¬ 
tia, and reports tlmt Mrs. Fitzge¬ 
rald, the school mistress, continues 
her best exertions in the discharge 
of her duty. 

In a letter from the Rev. Wm. 
Hepwith, dated Nassau, New Pro¬ 
vidence, June 4, 1822, we have the 
following'gratifying statement: 

“ 1 have the pleasure to inform you that 
* the good work of the Assnriales in giving 
ediicatifin to tlie poor black and coloured 
population of this Island, already shews it¬ 
self iu the more orderly demeanour, the 
more regular attendance upon public wor¬ 
ship, of those who have been instructed by 
the late Mr. Pau/, and now by Mr. Watkins. 

I herewith send a correct statement of the 
progress of the ciiildreii to this time ; the 
first class conliiins thirty children; they are 
reading the fJible, writing and cyphering; 
four of them have reached Practice, and of 
the rest some aie in Reduction, and others in 
niiiior Rules; they are also perfect in re¬ 
citing the Catechism The second class of 
twenty are reading the Testament, writing 
on slates, and aie the greater part iu the ru¬ 
diments of arithmetic, and are learning the 
Catechism. The thud class of twenty are 
spelling words of two and thicc syllables, 
making h-tters and figures on a slate, and 
learning the Catechism. The fourth cla»s 
of sixteen ,ire at the sand tray and first 
cards.” 

At home, a parochial library, has 
been established, during the past 
year at Spondon, iu the county of 

ECCLESIASTICAL 

Alder, Si- .Tolin, M.A. to the ree-tor) of 
hedhampton; patron, the rev. C. 

. Bkune Hcnvii.i:.e, 

Bull, J. Ji.D. Student and Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to a prehendal 
stall in Exeter cathedral, 

CecilyW. Af.4. Fellow otMagdalen college, 
Cambridge, to the rectory of Stanton, 
St. Michael’s; patrons, Tub Masteii 
AND Feixows op that Societt. 
Congheare, J J. M.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and late Professor of Poetry in 
that University i to be^ Canon Bamp- 
ton’s Lecturer for the year 1824; pa¬ 
trons, The llENtos op Coeleoes. 

Davies, T. M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
0.tford, (o he one of the domestic 
chaplains In the Mosr" Nubee thk 
MaBQVIS op IlEnTPORD. 

Dathey,W. to Ihe rectory of Sudboroiigh, 
Northamplonshire. ■ 

Gisborne, T. M.A- to the fifth prebendal 
Remembrancer, No. 53 . 


Derby, and Diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry,—a vicarage of small 
’ amount, coiuprebending the pa¬ 
rishes of Spondon, Haddesdon, and 
Stanley, with a population of up¬ 
wards of three thousand souls. 

The Vicar has since gratefully 
ackiiowled 4 »ed the receipt of the 
books. 

A lending library has been 
formed since the last Report, for 
the use of the clergy of the Deanery 
of Alnwick, in the county of Nor¬ 
thumberland, and Diocese of JFur- 
ham, on the petition of the clergy 
t>f the said Deanery, and the receipt 
of the books has beeu very thank¬ 
fully and gratefully acknowledged. 

A parochial library is forming 
for the parish of King’s Bromley, 
in the comity of Staffordshire, and 
Diocese of Chester. 

Several benefactions are reported 
of money and hooks. 

I’rom the statement of the Re¬ 
ceipts and Expenditure of the As¬ 
sociates, it appears that the whdle 
of the former (dividends on their 
funded property and ijiibscriptioiis 
included) docs not amount to more 
than 271^. lOcJ.; a small sum, 
considering the irnpoitauce of their 
objects, and the great benefit that 
would necessarily accrue from an en¬ 
largement of their moans. 

PREFERMENTS. 

stall ill the Cathedral Church of Dur- 
ham ; patron, the Bishop. 

Hodgson, J. perpetual curaU; of J arrow 
with Heworth, to the vicarago ol'Kirk- 
whelpingtov, ia Northumberland ; pu- 
troD, the Bishop op Durham. 
Hubbard, H. M.A. rector of Hinton 
Ampna, Hants, to be domestic chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Wincbebter. 
Hue, C. D.D. rector of Braunston, Nor¬ 
thamptonshire, to the deanery otJersey; 
patron, The King. 

Jndgson, W. G. M.A, Follow of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, to the perpetual 
curacy of Great St. Mary’s, Cam- 
hridye; patrons. The Master and 
Fellows op tHat Societt. 

Lemprierc, F. 1>. to the hrad-master- 
siiip of St. Ohi'c’.'i Grammar Ijohool, 
Borough. 

Mathews, J. Ilf.4. to hold the vicarage of 
Stapleford, with that of Shrewton, by 
2 s 
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dispcnsalion j patron, the Bishop of 
Sai.isbi<r.y; also\o he <loinestic chap¬ 
lain to iliL'same j)relaU*. 

Marf'iHnn, Cl. M,A. of Trinity coUcyr, 
Cmnliriilfir, to the vicarage of .S'/ni7i/ 
Ciniijis, dawhi idyvshirc ; patron, TitE 
SlAhTl.UAMJ Fitl-OWS OF IHAT Ko- 
rlETY. 

Malthy, E D.D vYPi:inl>rokr Jlnll, 

htidyv, pi’<'brH»liu\v of Ii-nrohi, »tul 
A'ieur of Buididct; atid Ilolhcack, lo he 
preacher !o the tion. Society of J.ni- 
r(dn\ !mi, 

Nvryiite, II. 1'. M A, of Cantu raVeyv, 
(UimUridya, to the pcrpclral (•llra(■^ of 
lintiiridl ; itl'O io ll'.c I.oolviri'ihip 
ofthc [ifiris'i 1 Inui.’i oY Oiual 
tinffolk. 

Pears, J. AI.A.ni l^rir Colteye, (Kijord, 
tottic mdsl'-rship ol'tlie free nuiviitiar 
scliool, Hath, and to the rt'clory of 
Vharlcomh ; jiatrons, The Mayor ani» 
Corporation OF Bath. , 

Pluwplre, II. S, to Ihc vicaraue of 

LyoHshtdly ITercfordshira: patron,T he 
Loro lli.siiov of 1 Iehl.foki>. 

ItenneU, Thomas, H 1). lo the pi'chendut 
stall of (irnntham Avsfndis, in the 
Calhrdral Church oYSalishury; patron, 
the Bisnop, 

Sabin, J. E. B A. to the rectory of Pres¬ 
ton Ihsselt ; patron, T. W. Coke, Esq. 
of ffolkhani. 

Stebbiny, It. 7/A, of St. John’s colleyc, 
Camhridqr, to tin' eveninj;’ lecluit'.sliip 
at St Alary’s, liunyay. 

Turner, J. M. to the vicnrasie of St. 
ffden’s, Ahniydon ,• patron,T he King. 

Vanx, W. Af.A. late Fellow of Bahol 
colleyc, O.rford, eliuplaiii lo the arch¬ 
bishop of (Voitcr/jary, rcelor kiY I’nteh- 
iuy, in Sussex, willi tin; vicarage of 
7V(rriwy,annejcod to the rectory ofthc 
latter place, sine evrti; patron, The 
Ahchbtshop of Canterbury 

Ward, U. J. At,A irY Trinity eollcyc. O.c- 
ford, to bo domestic eliajilain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Clanwii.- 

UAM. 

Willats, T. M A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Doreniny college, Cambridge, to the 
rectory of P!ast Hatley, Cambridge¬ 
shire ; patrons, The Master, Fno- 

FESSORS, AND FeIW'WS OF THAT SO- 
OIETi'. 

William*, R. ouratc of Worthing, Shroji- 
ahire ; to the vicarage o(Larnblethian, 
Glamorganshire; patrons, The Dean 
AND ClIAPrEROF GLOnCESTER. 

Yiomttns, W. B. D.D. late Fellow of New 
college, O.j/orrf,tothe rectory of Warn- 
don, M orceslershrre, by dispensation ; 
patron, Robert Berkeley, Esq. of 
Spetchley. 

.^UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

h - • 

Degrees conferred, Afarch 22. 

^ Doctors in Divinity.—U. Bandinc), 
Fellow of New College, and now 


Head Keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
grand compounder; W. B. Ycbmans, 
New college. 

Masters op Arts. —R. D. IVaruer, 
Queen’s roUege; H. Hutton, Baliol col¬ 
lege ,- I). B.it'tcy, AI rton rollege. r 

Bac!u:j/iw of A.its, —W. Hohiusou, 
Baliol eullei/r. 

The number of Deleriniocra in I.ciit 
term \vas*2(!7. 

The mtmber of Degrees in the term 
was />./). 4 ; D.C L. 1 ^ B 1) ; B.C.L. I ; 

Al.A. :57 ; B.A. 27 ; iHcorpor.,led IS.A.2; 
matrieiilalioiis 111. 

, April 9, 

MvsrF.tts or Auis. — T. W. Bramston, 
All Soul’s Colleijc, R. \V. Ei'oiiaril, anil 
It. B. Andrrdoii, '^uccii’* eolUyt; R. B. 
Phillips, Aliiijdiden Hall; W .S. C.irev, 
.1. Turner, and J. Ilanburv, Christ 
Chutdt; T, T. Churton, Brasenosv 
college; S. Johnson, and ,1. H. Jotinson, 
J-inroln rollege. 

Bacuelors of Arts. —T. Wal.son, .St. 
Edmund Jlidl; E. Rudall. Pembioke 
college. ^ 

April 15. 

Doctor in Medicine. —F. IIa\vkin.s, 
St. John’s rollege. 

Bachelor i\ Divinity.—Z. H. Bid- 
dtilph, Alagdalen rollege. 

Masters of Arts. —B. OlUey, and 
E. Gillelt, Oriel college ; W. Knalelibull, 
and F. W. Hope, Christ Church. 

Bachvlors of Arts —J. Drummond, 
Christ Chureli, grand compounder; O. 
P. Stopford, Christ Church; li. G. Currie, 
Oried college. 

Apr U 34. 

Bachelor in Alr.DiciNE.—J. B. Da- 
nieil, Christ Church. 

AIasteh.s of Arts.—G. Smalley, Tri¬ 
nity college, graud eomimundor; C. J. 
Musgravc, SI. Alban Hall; J. Broad- 
wood, E.v(J.cr eolleye ; J. A-<pinall, and 
J J. llodsoDjiSl. Alary Halt, S E. Da}', 
St. Edmund Hall ; 11. Dison, Brase- 
nose college; J. Bradford, Pembroke 
college; and 'l\ Powell, Worcester college. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Robinson, 
St. Alban Hall; G. I.. Cohain, Exeter 
rollege; A. Barber, and U. Bromlield, 
Watiham college ; J. T. Fleshcr, Lincoln 
college; T. P. Browne, and H. Nelson, 
St. Edmund Hall; W. Byrd, Magdalen 
■Hall; R. Brickdale, and C. O. Cotc.s, 
Christ Church; C. Norris, Pembroke 
college; W. Busticld, [Tniversity college ; 
and E. Hincblitfe, Woreeslcr college. 

Alarch 33. 

E. Oreswell, M A, l>f Corpus Christi 
college, was admitted Fellow of that So¬ 
ciety, in the place of the rev. T. E. 
Bridges, D.D. now President. 

April 4. 

E Bouvorio Pu.s6y, esq. B.A. of Christ 
Church and W. R. Churton, esq. B.A, of 
Queen’s, wore elected Fellows of Oriel 
colleue. 
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' April 9; 

In fnll Con vocal inn, the rev. T. Vow- 
Irr Shorl, M.A. student of Chris! Chvrch, 
find the rev. J. Sinilh, 3f.A. Fellow of 
lirnsmosc rotlf<ir, 'were admitted Proe- 
tors for the year ensuinj;; and tlie rev. 
W. Forsler Lloyd, ; rev. C. T. L.oni>- 
ley, A/.A studclils of t7irt,sd Church ; the 
rev. .7. J. Ivi'We, /V/ .•!. rev. 'P. (7 Ro¬ 
berts, AT.yl. b'ellows of Britsfiiose ml- 
Icije, were nominated Pro-proctors. 

April Hi. 

In full rvnnocalnin, limnble I’lditicnis 
were nniinitnoiish ai;reed In lie presented 
In the Ri^lit Hoiioiirahie the L<>rds 
‘ Spirihiiil iiud Teinportil, and to the Ho¬ 
nourable the Coninioiis of the United 
Kingdom ofQrc.it llritain and Iroluiul; 
prayio!’ that no part of the L.iws, by 
which persons professinj? the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Itclij'ion are precluded from .sit- 
tinfjt in parliament, iuid from holding 
cerluin ollicos, niiiy be lejiealcd. 

UNlVtOHSITY OF CAMRUIDGE, 
Degrees coiiferrctl, April IG. 

lTo^onAav Master of Arts.—L ord 
Viscount Howiek, Trimly rolleye, 
MAsri.,Kh OK Arts.—E Williams, and 
J. C. Wii^riiin, Trinity rolleye ^ H. Law, 
W. Maddy, J. I.ovtlale. C. Jenyns, and 
C. Heberden, Sf. JohiCs rolleye; and 
T. Y. Ridley, St. Peter’s colleye. 

BAeiiEj,oRs OK Arts. — K. Harvey 
E. Pearce, W. B Evans, 1.Marne, M. Q. 
JJeresford, H Pei'kill, S. Lvne, E. Wj- 
gram, JM tVilliains, and Q. Slieplev, 
Tjnufw rolleye; W. S. AVadi', and 1. U. 
Poiilden, SI, .John’s rolleye ; I. I). Parry, 
SI. Peter’s rolleye; T. Browne, Prtn- 
hrohe hall; J. I.unan, Cams rolleye; J. 
Harrington, ;2iit'en’s eoRegc; H. P. Cos- 
lobadie, M. l)('Vcnish, .1. Shillihcer, 

Jj. Owen, and C. Austin, .Jesus rolleye ; 
R. Haniels, (lare hall; I. T. Qonlh- 
•waite, and J. A. Stiiilli, Christ rolleye ; 
C. D. Maitland, E. Sclwyn, and R Lug¬ 
ger, Calliartnc hull; T. W. Cage, A/ng- 
dalene colleye. 

, Ajtril 21. 

Bacuf.i.orb or Arts.—C. Morris, Tri¬ 
nity rolleye; and C. B. Price, St, Pvier’s 
colleye. _ 

April lo. 

O. A. Browne, M.A. Trinity colleye, 
■was elected a senior Fellow of tbal so¬ 
ciety. 

11. Holdileli, JJ.A. Cains eollcye, was 
elected a senior J^ellow of llial sociely, 

April 11. 

The following genllcmcn of Trinity 
rolleye, were oTceled Sidiolars of that 
socicly: —Messrs. Foster, Thistlclhwailc, 
Franco, Tudp,Bollverls, 'Vercmie.Tcn- 
nant, T. Smith, Young, Williamson, T. 
Morton, Farish, Scdley, and Domclcr. 


ORDINATIONS. 

Apr I Pin. 

.Ity the'Bt'-iv<r or Uristol in the rhuprlof 
Christ's roll"(je, Cunihriiiyc' 
DrAcons ~W. .r. (loodc'ii, li A. Oriel 
rajleyr, K. Frowd, ii.A. F.jeler rolirye ; 
and II, Welh'nley, A/.'J, Chi ist church, 
OrfonI; H Holditcli, B.A. Cuius eol- 
hye. Coinhrulye. 

Jty Let. DniuJ'iuni the iiis/u/p of Jhirham. 

C. Oraj, Jt.A. St. .lohu’s rolleye, Ciim~ 
hr lily e. 

IJy Let. Dim from the Ihsloyi of I.ondou. 

H. Milliiighon, li A. SI. John's r,till ye, 
Oxford. 1 ). IMorloii, It A. Tnniiy col¬ 
leye, Cambrulyc; .1. AVcnlniui, junior, 
B‘. II. Heath. ' 

By Let. Dim from the Bishop of Here¬ 
ford. 

G. Elliot, 71.d. Trinity hull,Cunihridyr. 
By Let. Dim. from the Bishop of l\.ieler. 

E. Rtu'i.ill, B A. Pemhroke eoileye, and 
T. Byrlli, JMuyJuU .ir hall. 

Pnii'.sT.- S’’.‘'.((iiclie. It A. ■''t. .John’s 
rolliye, (hforJ ; H. J. C. ttlaUe, A/..1. 
l\,ny’s rolleye, Cumhruly... 

By J.el. Oiin prom the I'lshop of London. 
I). .Tones, M. Wilkinson. 

BUCKINGHAiVISHlRE. 

Died,—Al Ellesliorouah, in Uie 31st 
year of his age, tiu- rev.W. Ji.hu Mansell, 
M.A. i.f T'ntf.rrsily rolleye, Or/yrd, (eld- 
Cb1 son ofSirWiii. AlanscH, Hart.) rcetor 
ol' Plleshoroitiili, and Jfeihe, near Bices¬ 
ter, in Ihalcoutily, and chajdain to the 
King. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Edward Miller, 
B.A. of fiinntiuel collcyu, Cunibrirlye, to 
Emily Maiisei, tiftti daughter of the late 
liord Bishop of Bristol, Master of Tti- 
nily colleye, in the s.'uiie UniVv-r.sily. 

Miirrie.d.—The rev. John Randall,R.A 
of Trinity eollcye, Cnmhridye, to Eliza-, 
belli, eldest daughter of the late Mr Wm. 
Bennet, of Salishury. 

Died.—On the Kill instant, in the 90tli 
year of liis age, the rev. 'I'. Spencer, M.A, 
senior Fellow ol Tiiniiy rolleye, Cum- 
hridyr, and vicar of Over. He pro¬ 
ceeded B.A. 17.0d, Al.A, 17.j8, and had 
been a Fellow of that society (i7 years. 
The viearage is in the patronage of the 
Master and Fellows. 

Died —At tile Vicarage House, IJiston, 
the rev. Robert Brough, M.A. of Corpus 
Christi colleye, Canihridyc, in the 33d 
year of his age. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.—On Friday, April 4th, •after a 
short illness, at the house oi his relation, 
the rev. C. Luxmore, of Uridestow, the 
rev. T. S. Glubh, B.D. senior Fellow of 
Exeter colleye, Oxford, and vicar of Lony 
Whiltenham, in the county of Berks, in 
the 66lh year of his age. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Marricd.'^-'Ai; Seaminsier, llie i"' 

it s 9 
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R. Coles, to Lavinia, Sd daughter of Rd. 
Bridge, esq. of LaUgdon House, Dorset. 

ESSEX. 

Married.—At AUhallows, Barking, by 
the rev. H. G. White, M A., R. H. Mil¬ 
lington, B.A. of St. John’s college, Ox¬ 
ford, to Maria Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late T. Burn, esq. of Walworth, 
HANTS. 

Married.—The ,rev. John. Hawks, of 
Norton Hall, near Litchfield, to Ann, 
daughter of John Furies, esq. of Defford, 
in Worrcstcrs/iirc. 

Died.—At Andoier, aged <>2, the rev. 
W. Redder, who had been minister of 
that parish, upwards of 30 years. 

HEKEROUDSHIRE. 

Married —By the rev. T. Biggs, the 
rev. F. H. Sidobottoni, M.A, Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Oxford, to Ann, se¬ 
cond daughter of John Freeman, esq. of 
Gaines, 

Married.—The rev. R. A. Williams, to 
Maria, only daughter of Mr. iiray, of 
Bromyard. 

Married.—The rev. John Randall, B.A, 
of Almelry, to Mj..s Bennett, of New 
Saruni. 

HUNTING DONSHJRE. 

Married.—At Huntingdon, the rev. W. 
Win£>,junior,of Thorrihaugh, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, to Ann, eldest daughter of W, 
Margetts, esq. oJ* the former place, 
Kl^NT 

Married.—The rev. C. E. Smith, of 
Otterden, to lieiiriett.'i, eldest daughter 
of the rev. J. French, of Bow. 

• Died.—At Grceiihiihe, near Dartford, 
the rev. C. H. Marshal), vicar oiExiting, 
near Newmarket. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. Edward Litchfield, 
M.A, rector of Hoothhy Pagnell, 
MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At Pancras, the rev, Ed¬ 
ward Tew Richards, M A. Fellow of Cor- 
pus Chiisti college, Oxford, to Laura, 
eldest daughter of William Page, esq. of 
Filzrvy-Sfjuare. 

Died —In Portland-plnce, aged 74, the 
rev. ‘Dr. Price, prebendary o(' Durham, 
and canon rc.sideutiary of .'ialishury. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Died.—At Chejistow, the rev. William 
Morgan, many j ears rector of that place. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Richard John Da¬ 


vis,. of Gnilsjield, to Eliza Eleonora, 
youngest daughter of J'ames Turner, esq. 
of WeisA Pool. 

NOHFOLK. 

Married.—At CoUishall, the rev. B. T. 
Norgale, M.yd. to Miss Johnston, of 
Coltishall Hall. 

Died.—In the Close, Norwich, in the 
2Gth year of his age, the rev. Robert 
Partridge. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. H. R. Bloxham, of 
Gnilsborough, to Eleanor, seepnd daugh¬ 
ter of Henry Harper, esq. of the Heath, 
Alvester. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—Aged 46, the rev. John Hughes, 
B.D, senior Fellow and Bursar of Jesus 
college, Oxford. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Uppingham, Wio rev. Ro¬ 
bert Clavey Grillith, M.A. rector of Cors- 
ley, Wilts, to Mary Adderloy, * iUest 
daughter of the late Rn1phllotcbkiu,csq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.—At Bath, in his 38JLh year, the 
rev. W. H, Coblie, rector of Moydon, 
county of Longford, Ireland. 

Died.—At Hatch, the rev. Mr. Strang¬ 
way s. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.—At Eye, in the 81st year of his 
age, the rev.T. Cowper, ALA. prebendary 
of Lincoln, and Litchfield, rector of Bil- 
lingfield, Norfolk, and vicar of Great 
Barton. 

Died.—In lii.s 68lh year, the rev. J. 
P.uldon, iniuisler of St, Mary’s, Bungay, 
SURRY. 

Died.—In his 6Sth year, the rev. Wtl- 
iiam Jarvi.s Ahdy, rector of St. John’s, 
llorsleydown, and upwards of 10 years 
resident miiiislcr of that parish. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.—The rev. H. Donald, M.A. 
vicar of Jford and Kmg.slon, to Luej, 
third daughter of the late Rd. Hurley, 
esq. of the Lewes Old Bank. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. H. M. Wagner, 
M.A. to Elizabeth Harriot, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late rev. William Douglas, 
canon residentiary of Salisbury. 

Married.—At Salisbury, the rev. J. R, 
Fislilake, late Fellow of 'Wadham college, 
Oxford, to Jane, eldest daughter of tho 
rev. Dr Nicholas, of Salisbury, 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


A Scriptural Account of the Nature and 
Eniployroent of the Holy Angels ■, partly 
occasioned by Two Poems, recently pub¬ 
lished, the Title of one, and the Subject 
pf both, being the Loves of the Angels. 

C. Spencer, A.M. Vicar of Bishops 
Stortford, Hertfortshire. 8vo. is. 6d. 

' r .A Sermon preached at the Chapel Royal, 
OQ Soaday, BXarcit 11^3, 


in Aid of tho Funds oNthc Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. By T, 
Baker, M.A. Chaplain to the Right Hon- 
Earl of Chichester, Prebendary of Chi¬ 
chester, and Rector of Stanmer enm Pal¬ 
mer, Sussex. 8vo, is. 

Five Lectures on the Go.spel of St. 
John, as bearing Testimony to the Divinity 
of our Saviour; delivered on the Fridays 
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iluring Lent, 182.‘5. By C, J. Blonifield, and Archdeacon of ^Colchester. l2mo. 
D.D. Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, i’s. 

LITERARY INPELLIGENE. 

The Rev. Dr. Riulge’s Lectures on the Rev. W, .Snowden, is nearly ready for 
Leading Characters and most Important Publication. 

Events recorded in the Book of Genesis, Horae Romana', or an Attempt to elii- 
iu 2 vols. 8vo. will appear in a few Days. cidate St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
The Rev. Charles .Swan will shortly by an Original Translation, Explanatory 
publish a Volume of Sermons, with Notes, Notesf, and New Divisions, byClericus; 
Critical, Historical, and Explanatory. will Speedily be published. 

A Second' Volume of Sermons, by the 

POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


We can hardly conceive in a time of 
peace a series of more important 
events, and discussions, than it fulls 
to our lot to review at the opening 
of the [iresent mouth. Some of 
them fall directly w'ithin the scope 
of the Renienihranccr, and will Jus¬ 
tify a fidUr exposition ; while in 
others there is so much of intrinsic 
interest, and universal iiiiportauce, 
that we hope we shall not he sup¬ 
posed to have forgotten our more 
immediate object, if our Retrospect 
should somewhat exceed its usual 
limits. 

The French army after many de¬ 
lays has at length crossed the Spa¬ 
nish Frontier, but its operations 
hitherto have been imiinportaiit, and 
its advance slow. An attempt made 
to carry the fortres.s of St. Sebastian 
has failed, and the French lost some 
men in a skirmish before the place; 
but they have established themselves 
upon the heights near, and have 
turned the siege into a blockade. 
Burgos, before wbicii so many of 
our gallant countrymen perished in 
the late war, is in their possession. 
It is not very easy to determine what 
is the feeling evinced by the Spa¬ 
niards towards the French troops, 
for the accounts received from dif¬ 
ferent sides, vary as might be ex¬ 
pected very greatly. On the one 
hand however, it does not appear 
that any of that very hostile spirit 
which animated all classes upon 
their last invasion, now prevails; and 
it cannot be doubted that a very 
strong difference of opinion exists 
in the country, tending to neutralize 
in some measure their natural ani¬ 


mosity against a French invader ; 
on the other hand it must be re¬ 
membered, that the French troops 
now advance in a different spirit 
from tliut which J'Japoleon infused 
into the^n; order, discipline, and 
conciliation, are now the policy of 
their commanders; and after all, 
little i.-. to be infeired from tlie ac¬ 
quiescence of the peaceful part of a 
population overpowered by armed 
invaders. Two fads arc important 
—their advance in spite of the 
small apjiarent resistance -is slow, 
and no considerable body of the 
Spaniards has yet Joined them. 

A (picstion almost more important 
for us to investigate, is the policy 
of our government in the negotia¬ 
tions which have preceded this la¬ 
mentable war; how pave our inte¬ 
rests, and our honour been main¬ 
tained, how have we discharged the 
higii duties, which our commanding 
station imposes upon ns, towards 
the restof the great family of Europe? 
We think that any temperate and 
unprejudiced person who will take 
the trouble of going through the 
various papers whicli have been laid 
before tlie two Houses, will'be satis¬ 
fied with the line we have taken. 
For our own parts we will confess 
we have been delighted upon the 
whole both with the manner*and 
the matter of our state papers; in 
so long and intricate a correspon¬ 
dence, there must be of codrse some 
links here and there, which we could 
have wished amended; but upon the 
whole there is a plainness and sim¬ 
plicity, a freedom from diplomatic 
jargon, a good sense and honesty, a 
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prevailing desire of bringing all 
thingii lo tlie test of sound iiioralify 
as between uiiiu and uiivivand an 
ardent love of bbeity an<l indepen¬ 
dence for others from a feeling of 
their value lo ourselves, winch, if 
hackneyed politicians should smile 
at them, have gone far, w own, to 
reconcile us to the schools of iliphi- 
ruacy. It should seem that tnir 
representative joined the Congress of 
Verona, strongly iusliucted to dis¬ 
sent from and take no part in any 
resolutions, which went to interfere 
with the internal regulations of any 
independent statu, so long as those 
regulations were not injurious to 
any other country. It is satisfac¬ 
tory too to find that this was not a 
new policy of the government taken 
up fur the occasion, and attributable 
to the partial change in its members 
—it appears that Lord Londonderry 
had received the same instructions, 
and previously propagated the same 
principles. Accordingly, as soon 
as it became necessary in conse¬ 
quence of certain specific pioposi- 
tions from the French Minister, the 
Duke of Wellington expressed the 
disapprobation of ouv government 
of the eoiilcinplated interi’crence of 
France. It is said that be did so 
feebly; aiid^we certainly think that 
his inemoraudum might have been 
compressed into a shorter space, 
and that his instructions would have 
warranted a stronger tune. But at 
the sarnie time, that any step was 
lost by this, we do not believe ; the 
policy of this country was peace and 
neutrality, this was avowed from 
the opening, it was avowctl to 
Spain, avowed every where—on the 
otlicr hand, France was bent on a 
war wall Spain, unless its forbear¬ 
ance w/cre purchased by sacrifices, 
whiqh in the pride and ifiitation of 
national feeling could not be looked 
for—^whether a threat of taking part 
with Spain in the conflict might 
have procured an alteration in her 
.policy, we know not—it is matter 
)|of speculation—it is probable that 
'iit would not; but this we know, 

> 4hat any language Vbich might have 


been even construed into a threat 
of that kind, would iiave. been most 
unworthy oi’this country, unless we 
were prepared to make ir, good. 
We do not understand the medium 
w hich some would recommend—the 
Briti:9h Andiassador stands alone 
ainoiig the representatives of the 
great powers of Europe: he uses 
w'hat is called strong liinguagc to 
induce them to forego u deliberate 
resolution; they disregard hi» rc- 
moustruiu e—and he is not ])ve|)aied 
lo take any steps in coiKsequciicc— 
is it not manifest that the more 
strogg and lofty was the langnage 
used, the nioie iuipoteiit aud lame 
must be such a conclusion ? Neiliier 
is it U) be supposed (at least no ex- 
pericnce warrants such a siijiposi- 
tion), that the governim^uts of Eu¬ 
rope were to be reasoned out of a 
jireeoucerted system by any vigour 
of tliougiit or language, or lh.it the 
mere displeasure of Euglaiid was 
likely lo infiuence them to a eiiange 
of their measures, except as that 
displeasure was supjioseJ likely lo 
be brought into oH'ettive and hos¬ 
tile action by their perseverance. 

The only question then is, (if 
indeed that can be a questiui.i,) 
whether an English ministry would 
have been justified at this momeul 
in })lunging the country into a war, 
for the purpose of eo-operutiiig with 
Spain in resisting the invasion of 
the. French troops. Did our own 
interest demand it? Has the con¬ 
duct of the Spanish nation required 
the sacrifice at our hands? Have 
we deceived her into expectations 
that we would do so ? Is her cause, 
however, just in tlie main, so per¬ 
fectly, and uneipiivocally without 
reproach, that we ought, at all 
hazards, to identify ourselves with 
it? We have read the negotiations 
with great attentiiui, and Iiave stu¬ 
died those interesting debates in 
either house, which reflect such 
lustre on the country, by their talent 
and feeling, with strict impartiality, 
aud we sincerely and undoubtiogly 
answer all tltcse questions in the 
negative. 
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In our Retrospect of the last 
rnouth, we shortly adverted to the 
question at issue between the At- 
toruey-fjeiieriil of Ireland, and a 
lart:e In^dy of his countrymen. The 
question is still at issue and unde¬ 
cided; in the first (iebate on his 
conduct, he made a mast sjdendid 
and iuipiessive defence, and the 
nuftion was withdrawn without a 
division. When,however,that speecli 
is coolly examined, it will iiof be 
• found to have advanced his case 
mucif; lie |)roved that iie had done 
iiothin*,:^ illegal in filiiip; ex ojjicio 
informal ions, after a grsmi jury had 
thrown out the bills preferred before 
them; but this was wliat almost 
every opjionent in the house or out 
of it would have readily conceded 
to him ; WieMier his conduct was 
constitutional or discreet, was the 
real question; and this part of his 
case he made out by assertions and 
inculpations of otliers, which have 
been met by counter asscrlioas and 
denials. On which side the truth 
will he found must be deleiinined 
by the inquiry now in contempla¬ 
tion. We pronounce no opinion, 
except tliat the onus is with him, 
wht) resorts to an mmsiial measure ; 
and that nothing but a clear and 
stronj^ case will amount to a satis- 
fac tory j u s t ifica tio n. 

A nioie iniporlanl, in onr view 
of it, a most vital question, wdiich 
shortly follows, was |)rpface<l in the 
House of Commons, by a scene of 
an extraordinary nature. Three 
parties were concerned, a most dis¬ 
tinguished Member of opposition, 
one of his Majesty’s highest Minis¬ 
ters, and the Speaker. There is 
something to be regretted in the 
conduct of each. The attack made 
by Mr, Brougham was perfectly 
unwarrantable; the distinction be¬ 
tween political iftid personal inipur 
tation may be both convenient and 
sensible; but it is an arhitviiry dis¬ 
tinction, which irritated feelings 
will always transcend. The obvious 
meaning of Mr. Broughmam’s iin- 
putatinu could not be mistaken, and 
its terms could scarcely be passed 


over. Those who know that learned 
.gentleman’s manner, will best be 
able to say whether it was not likely 
to add poignancy to the satire of 
his tongue. We think, that he 
should have been stiqiped in the 
course he was pursuing; it surely 
cannot he* imputed to a want of 
respect tor the high character who 
tills the chair of the House, when 
we say this; in a post which re¬ 
quires perpetual walelifulness, and 
the most prompt decision, it is no 
reproach that in one instance the 
lightning rajiidily of oratoiical vc- 
uoni on the one hand, or of insulted 
honour on the other, should have 
escaped the vigilance, or oiitstri|>- 
ped the* speed of his preventive 
controul. We lament that the insult 
was offered, we lament that it was 
not arrested, and visited by the 
jirompt interposition and censure 
of the Speaker; but we lament ten 
times more, that a man so high in 
his Majesty’s councils, un<l standing 
so prominent in Europe, as Mr. 
Secretary Canning, should have lost 
ail governance of himself, and ex- 
)>resscd his resentment in a manner 
which placed him attlic feet of his an¬ 
tagonist, and drew upon him the un¬ 
equivocal censure of the whole house. 

This scene preceded Ihe debate 
on the Calholic Question — and 
another rather singular exhibition 
took place on llie same occasion. 
Several members, who had uniformly 
supiiorted the petitions, declaimed 
strongly against the ipropriety of 
introducing the measure at this time, 
and declared their resolution of 
withdrawing from the House, if Mr. 
Plunkett persisted in bringing on 
the debate. W’c do not understand 
the expediency or good sense of 
tliis re.sohition, which was subse¬ 
quently carried into effect in a wery 
marked manner, except it was 
meant to explain the largo majority 
anticipated against the petitions; 
for we do not see how Mr. Plunkett, 
acting as he expressed himself,as 
a mere trustee for the petitioners, 
had any discretion to willidraw his 
motion, and coriiply with the de- 
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mand made on liim. We are glad meat of this kingdom, in all humility 
that he did not—the country is. we raise our voice of intreaty and 
' aware'of the d^isive result. warning. Let us not be tnisunder> 

Two reflections naturally arise stood—we are making no accusa- 
upoii this state of things—they steer tions, we are insinuating no re¬ 
clear of the merits of the Catholic proach—but in a country where a 
Qncstion, and therefore we will Protestant Church has been esta- 
venture to press them on»al! parties, blished for so many years, the 
and conclude with them. In the Roman Catholic religion still fiou- 
first place it is obvious, we think, rishes, increasing in numbers, re- 
that so long at least as things re- taining all its errors, corruptions, 
main in their present frightful state and superstitions. Why is this so ? 
of disorder in Ireland, the fate of ought it to be so—when truth and' 
the Catholic Question is settled, error are placed side by side, and 
That the restrictions sought to be brought into contrast one with ano- 
removed are the cause of that state ther? Surely unless there be some 
of things, or that their removal strong countervailing cause, the 
would restore peace and harmony, beauty of truth should become more 
no sensible unprejudiced man will strikingly attractive from that very 
contend; but all must agree that circumstance. If, indeed, the human 
the agitation of the question is likely mind be sunk in gross i and brutal 
to keep alive and aggravate the ignorance, error and fable may 
ever of the public mind. We put be mure congenial to it, than the 
it then to the good sense, and the clear and uncompromising language 
right feeling of all parties, whetlier of truth—if the heart be corrupted 
the question should not fora lime at by low and brutal habits of vice, 
least be allowed to sleep ; whether that religion will be most agreeable 
time should not be given for old which promises in eftcct a niecha- 
wounds to heal, for unkind feelings ideal pardon for sin ; without the 
to die away, for the prejudices of previous jmriticatioii of the inner 
both parties to clear oil, and for the man. But why are the Irish still 
merits of the case to be seen un- ignorant and still unreclaim^ ? 
exaggerated, without confusion, and Oilliculties doubtless are there 
free from the mists of passion, thrown upon the Clergy from 
When it can be considered as a which we are-fortunately exempt; 
question disposed of for a time at still if the difliculties are greater, 
least, the mind may learn to regard so in proportion must be the zeal, 
it as a matter of history, as a prob- energy, and ability, to encounter 
lem to be solved by cool reasoning them; there is no more sacred duty 
—and if its merits be, what its ad- imposed upon the ruling powers of 
vocates assert, it may hereafter be this empire, than that of a most 
carried without acrimony or irrita- anxious selection of the men, who 
tion, no triumph on the one side, are to take cliarge of the spiritual 
no defeat or mortification on the interests of Ireland—and they who 
other. At all events, Ireland is not are ajipointed to tiie sacred charge^ 
in a state to be wantonly tampered in whatever department, have a ten- 
with—and what is so wanton, as to fold obligation at this time to con* 
proclaim the importance of a mea- tinual residence, unwearied vigi- 
sure which it is known must fail, and lance, the greatest exertions of 
to excite repeated hopes with acer- temperate prudence, a prodigality 
tainty of repeated disappointments? of zeal, and a display of all the 
'The second point is of more iin- Christian graces, which may attract, 
pdHance. To the Clergy of Ireland inform, and stimulate their ignorant 
of whatever rank, and to the govern- and miserable hearers. 

NOTJICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 

- - bn Esdras xiv, 11. has been received. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


• 2 Put. iii. 15- 

“Account that the loug sufiering of Uie 
Lord is salvation.” 

Whether we take the examples of 
public or of private life, the history 
of nations or the experience of in¬ 
dividuals, there is one great cha¬ 
racter which marks the retributive 
justice of God. That character is 
patience and long snftcring. God 
never strikes in punishment till after 
many and repeated warnings, till 
the ear is deaf and the eye is blind, 
till “ the measure of our iniquity is 
full:' 

The declarations of Scripture on 
this point, both under the law and 
under the gospel are uniform and 
decisive. When the Almighty ** des¬ 
cended in the cloud and passed by" 
before Moses, he proclaimed him¬ 
self “ The Lord, the Lord God, 
meidful and gracious, long suffer¬ 
ing and abundant in goodness and 
truth:' So aj;ain in the Psalms 
he is represented as *‘full of com¬ 
passion and mercy, long suffering 
and of great goodness, and like as a 
father pitieth his own children even 
so is the Lord merciful unto them that 
fear him ;for he knoweth whereof we 
arc made, he remembereth that we are 
but dust,*' Under the gospel, we 
find the same character delineated 
ill the same language. In St. Paul 
we read of “ tha riches of his good¬ 
ness and forbearance, and long suf¬ 
fering,*’ and again in the chapter 
before, us, “ The Lord is long 
suffering to usward, not willing that 
any should perish, but thaLall should 
come to everlasting life,*' and as 
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it is still more strongly expressed 
in the words of the text, ** Account 
the long suffering of the Lord is 
salvation,*' 

That we may not only account, 
but that we also accept and ex¬ 
perience'this salvation, let tlie long 
sutfering of God be the object of 
this day’s meditation. Like that 
Almighty Being in which it resides, 
it is about our path, and about our 
bed, and spieth out all our ways. 
That we are at this moment alive 
to recount its mercies, is a proof 
of its existence. As then we are 
grateful for deliverances past, and as 
we hope for those to come, let Us 
consider with reverential awe the 
source from whence they arise, and 
"account*' with ourselves how the, 
“ long suffering of God our Lord*' 
hus been^ and how it may be " our 
salvation," 

In pursuance of this train of 
thought, our attention will be di¬ 
rected to two points, first to the 
use for which the long suffering of 
God was designed; secondly to the 
abuse, to which it is too often per¬ 
verted. , 

First with respect to its use. A 
man has sinned; be has committed 
an offence before God, against 
which has been uttered the threat 
of just indignation: in the course 
of God’s retributive justice there 
below he expects the blow. Loss 
of health, of property, of character, 
of life, is the deserved and the ex¬ 
pected conseq^uence of his crime. 
In a moment the blow which .threa¬ 
tened him Is suspended, the storm 
which lowered over him, passes off, 
2T 
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the arm of the destroying angel is 
stayed. Why is this ? “ Is the Lord 
flack Concerning his promise By 
no means. Tiie blow is only sus. 
pended, but whether it will finally 
fall upon bis head must depend 
uppn the use which he makes of the 
interval. The justice of the Al. 
mighty is held back by his mercy, 
that the sinner may repent and live. 
“ I have no pleasure saith the Lord 
God in the death of the wicked, 
hut that the wicked should turn 
from his waps and live ; turn ye, 
turn ye from yonr evil ways, for why 
will ye die, O house of Israeli’* When 
God therefore grants a respite, it 
is that by humiliation and penitence 
the sentence may be nltiniatcly re¬ 
versed. When even Aliab himself, 
lying under the just condemnation of 
God, “ rent his clothes, put sackcloth 
upon himself, and fasted,** w'hat was 
the word of the Almighty? “ Seest 
thou, how Jhab hunibleih himself 
before me ? because he humbh th 
himself before me, I will not bring 
the evil in his days, but in his son's 
days, will / bring the evi! upon his 
house ’* When again, the proj)hct 
Jonah cried unto' the city of Ni¬ 
neveh, “ Yet forty days and Ni¬ 
neveh shall be overthrown,” why 
was the interval allowed? not to 
prepare them for destruction, but 
to give them one opportunity more 
of salvation. That o])portunity was 
taken, “ God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil way, and 
God repented of the evil that he said 
he would do unto them, and he did 
it not.** 

To us, as Christians, the long suf¬ 
fering of our Lord is to be ac- 
counted still more peculiarly for 
salvation. From beginning to end 
the covenant of the Gospel is a co- 
veoaht of accepted repentance. If 
we will repent, we believe and we 
know, that the blood of Christ will 
secure to that re)>entance n»erc/ 
and acceptance. God is not willing 
that Any of his children in Christ 
should perish. What escapes have 


vve all experienced from the con¬ 
sequences of onr sins. How do the 
mercies of bis providence and grace, 
daily and hourly struggle with our 
perversities. Look how Jar the east 
is from the west, even so far hath he 
put our sins from us. How many 
of us are daily in the habit of pro¬ 
voking the anger of God by our 
sensuality, by our seltishuess, by our 
avarice, by our neglect. And yet 
we travel onwards apparently happy 
and secure. Would that this long suf^ 
feriug of God, would that this sus¬ 
pension of his just judgments could 
turn our hearts and reform our 
livQS! Now is the very moment 
for repentance: to day, the day of 
security and of ease, hear his voice 
and harden not your hearts; to¬ 
morrow W'hen the storm-bursts upon 
our heads, when punishment from 
without, and reproach from within, 
harass and torment our souls, who 
shall dare to say, that then he will 
be able to rcpeul ? Account then 
that the long suffering of the Lord 
is salvation, that every protection 
from the couse({uences of sin, that 
every escape from just punishment 
is a call from Heaven to penitence 
and to a better life. As such they 
were iutej«ded, and as such let them 
be obeyed. 

For, secondly if we consider the 
abuse to which the long suffering 
of (iod is too often perverted ; men 
are apt to imagine that because God 
docs not now strike thorn, that be 
never will. With the Almighty for 
our judge, can vve think that delay 
vul) ensure oblivion, or that any 
respite will disarm the power of final 
justice? Because we live in appa¬ 
rent security, are we therefore really 
'secure? How was it in the ancient 
world ? They eat and they drank 
until the very day that Noah entered 
into the ark —and khew not until the 
flood came and took them all away — 
so shall also the coming of the Son of 
man be. So it was with Jerusalem of 
old, so will it be also with ourselves. 
This is indeed one of the great dan- 
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gcrs of sin, that it at once hardens 
thelieartand infatuates thejudgnient. 
We cannot see llie danger, though 
it is even at our very doors. This 
is the ])unishn)ent tliat awaiteth 
every one to whom the Almighty 
hath given a space fo repent, but he 
repcnteth not. 

Let it also be renjouibered that 
the longer the time, that the long 
suffering of the Lord affords us, the 
heavier will be the account of the 
Impenitent, and the severer their 
condemnation. It is not only for a 
series of single sins, but it is for a 
mass of ingratitude, of obstinacy, 
and of neglect that such a man will 
have to answer. This is the hard¬ 
ness and the impenitence, which in 
the p.cgnaut language of the Apos¬ 
tle, treasures up to a man wrath 
against the day of wrath. And, let 
that day of wrath come when it may 
how bitter a pang will the sinner 
feel, when he remembers the oppor¬ 
tunities which be has neglected, the 
warning which he has despised, the 
times when Christ would have taken 
him under his wings and he would 
not! How to such a man must his 
soul be lift unto him desolate I 

Lot him, who is now living in this 
fearful state, consider also, that time 
and chance make no difference with 
God, as they do with man, nor will 
any thing finally disappoint his Al¬ 
mighty purpose. Beloved, be not 
ignorant of this one thing, that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day. No distance of time therefore 
can save a man from punishment; 
the Almighty is slow in his anger, 
but he is sure in his judgment. 

When then we consider the danger, 
which attends the abuse ofGod's long 
suffering, we shall be yet more anx¬ 
ious to account it for salvation. Let 
the words of the^vise man sink into 
our hearts : Say not, I have sinned, 
and what harm has happened unto 
me? for though the Lord is long 
sufferingt he will in no wise let thee 
go. Distance will not abate the 


severity, nor will tjme diminish the 
certainty of our punishment. God, 
says the Psalmiat, is a righteous 
judge, strong and patient, and God 
is provoked every day, but man 
will not turn, he will whet his sword, 
he hath bent his bow and made it 
ready. ■ 

In whatever impunity therefore a 
man has hitlieito lived, let him not 
think that it will long continue. The 
judgments of Heaven, even in this 
world are very fearful, and much 
more so will they he in the next. 
The time will come, and soon come, 
when the opportunities of repentance 
which he has neglected will he with¬ 
drawn, when the offers of pardon, 
which he' has despised, will be no 
more repeated. There is a time 
when the spirit of God will no lon¬ 
ger strive with man. 

The longer therefore we have con¬ 
tinued in this fancied security, the 
nearer is the danger; the more we 
have provoked the patience and long 
suffering of God, the more severe 
will he our condemnation. Not a 
moment is to be lost in turning the 
mercy of God to account, in ac¬ 
cepting these gracious otters of Re¬ 
demption. By his patience and his 
long suffering, the Almighty dcclareti 
himself a tender and an affectionate 
father, who by these continuing acts 
of mercy, would win us to salvation. 
To pass them on in carelessness and 
neglect, to refuse the covenant of 
the Gospel so long kept open for us, 
is to tempt God and Christ. 

Whether in our own case this long 
suffering may be further continued, 
none of Us cati tell; to day there¬ 
fore let US account it salvation; TO 
DAY is the offer of pardon atid 
reconciliation made; TO day there¬ 
fore, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts: To MORtloV'# the 
spirit of grace may no longer strive 
with the hardened and impenitent 
sinner—to morrow instead of being 
called to repentance, we may be 
summoned to judgment. 

T. R. 
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Oen. XT. 18. 

** In the same day the Lord made a co¬ 
venant with Abraham, saying, 

“ Unto thy seed have I given this land, 
from tlie river of Egypt onto the great 
river, the river Euphrates." 

1 

This promise was fulfilled in the 
(lays of David and Solomon, con¬ 
cerning which latter, we are ex¬ 
pressly told, 1 Kings, iv. 21. that 

he reigned over all kingdoms, 
from the river unto the land of the 
Philistines, and unto the border of 
Egypt.”— fVells. 

Jcr. xlix. 19, and 1. 44. 

** After having descended the out¬ 
ermost bank you go about u furlong 
upon the level strand, before you 
come to the immediate bank of the 
Jordan. The second bank is so be¬ 
set with bushes and trees, such as ta¬ 
marisks, willows, oleanders, &c. that 
you can see no water, till you have 
made your way through them. In this 
thicket anciently, (and the same is 
reported of it at this day) several 
sorts of wild beasts were wont to 
harbour themselves, whose being 
washed out of their covert, by the 
overflowing of the river, gave occa¬ 
sion to that allusion of the Prophet 
Jeremiah; * He shall come up like 
a lion from the swelling of Jordan.’” 
—The same. 

St. Luke X. 30. 

The distance of Jericho from Je¬ 
rusalem is reckoned by Josephus to 
be 150 furlongs, or near nineteen 
miles, the same author adding, that 
the whole country between them is 
all rock and desert, and for this 
reason apt to be infested with 
thieves, which in all likelihood gave 
occasion to our blessed Lord to in. 
stance, in this part of the country, 
whece he says, ** A certain man 
wrent down from Jerusalem to Jeri¬ 
cho, and fell among thieves,”^— The 
same, 

St. Matt. xxiv. 41. 

“ Scarcely had we reached the 
apartment at Nazareth, prepared 
»:^for our reception, when, looking 


from the window into the court-yard 
belonging to the house, we beheld 
two women grinding at the mill, in 
a manner most forcibly illustrating 
the saying of our Saviour. The two 
women seated upon the ground op¬ 
posite each other, held betw-een 
them two round flat stones. In 
the centre of the upper stone, 
was a cavity for pouring in the 
corn; and, by the side of this, an 
upright wooden handle for moving 
the stone. As the operation began, 
one of the women, with her right 
hand, pushed this handle to the wo¬ 
man opposite, who again sent it to 
her companion, thus ^comraunica- 
ting a rotatory and very rapid mo¬ 
tion to the upper stone, llicir left 
hands being all the while employed 
in supplying fresh corn as fast as 
the bran ami flour escaped from the 
sides of the macliiue,"— Dr. Clarke* $ 
Travels, vol. ii. 

Deut. XXV. 4. 1 Cor. ix. 9, 

We observed the manner of get¬ 
ting in the harvest at Nazareth; it 
is curried on the backs of camels; 
and tlic corn, being afterwards 
placed in heaps, is trodden out by 
bullocks, walking in a circle, some¬ 
thing like the mode of treading corn 
in tbe Crimea, where horses are used 
for this purpose.”—T/te same, 

Gen. xxxvii. 1". 

“ The sacred story of events, 
transacted in the fields of Sichem, 
from our earliest years, is remem¬ 
bered with delight; but with the ter¬ 
ritory before our eyes, where those 
events took place, and in the view 
of objects existing, as they were 
described above three thousand 
ears ago, the grateful impression 
indies into ecstacy. Along the 
valley we beheld a company of 
Ishmaclites coming from Gilead,’ as 
in the days of Reuben and Judah, 
with their camels bearing spicery, 
and balm, and myrrh, who would 
gladly have purchased another Jo¬ 
seph of his brethren, and conveyed 
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him, as a slave, to some Potiphar, in 
Egypt. Upon the hills around, , 
flocks and herds were feeding, as of 
old ; nor in the simple garb of the 
shepherds of Samaria, was there 
any thing repugnant to the notions 
we may entertain of the appearance 
presented by the sons of Jacob.”— 
The same. 

St. John vi. 1. 

Far' beneath appeared other 
plains, one lower than the other, 
in regular gradation, extending to the 
sea of Tiberias, or sea of Galilee, 
This immense lake, almost equal in 
the grandeur of its appearance to 
that of Geneva, spreads its waters 
over all the lower territory, extend¬ 
ing from the north-east towards the 
soiilh.west, and then bearing east 
of us. Its eastern shores present a 
sublime scene of mountains, ex¬ 
tending towards the north and 
south, and seeming to close it 4n 
at either extremity, both towards 
Chorazin, where the Jordan enters; 
and the Aulon, or Campus magnus, 
through which it flows to the Dead 
Sea. The cultivated plains reach¬ 
ing to the borders, which we beheld 
at an amazing depth below our 
vifew, resembled, by the various 
hues which their difl'erent produce 
exhibited, the motley pattern of a 
vast carpel. To the north appeared 
snowy summits, towering beyond 
a scries of intervening mountains 
with unspeakable greatness. We 
considered them as the summits of 
Libanus; but the Arabs belonging 
to our caravan called the principal 
eminence Jebel el Sich, saying it 
was near Damascus; probably, 
therefore, a part of the chain of 
Libanus. This summit was so lofty, 
that the snow entirely covered the 
upper part of it; not lying in 
patches, as I have seen it, during 
Summer, upoh the tops of very 
elevated mountains, (for instance, 
upon that of Ben Nevis in Scot¬ 
land) but investing all the higher 
part with that perfect white and 
smooth velvet-like appearance which 
snow only exhibits when it is very 


deep*; a striking .spectacle in such 
a climate, where the beholder, seek¬ 
ing protection from a burning sun, 
almost considers the Armament on 
fire. The elevated plains upon the 
mountainous territory beyond the 
northern extremity of the lake are 
called by a name in Arabic, which 
signifies, “ the Wilderness.” To 
this wilderness it was, that John, 
the precursor of the Messiah, and 
our Lord himself retired. To the 
south-west, at the distance only of 
twelve miles, we beheld Mount Tha- 
b6r, having a conical form, and 
standing quite insular, upon the 
northern side of the wide plains 
of Esdraelon. The mountain whence 
tliis superb view was presented, 
consists entirely of lime-stone ; the 
prevailing constituent of all the 
mountains in Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine.” 

“ The lake now continued in 
view upon our left. The wind ren¬ 
dered its surface rough, and called 
to mind the situation of our Sa¬ 
viour’s disciples, when, in one of 
the small vessels which traverse the 
waters, they were tossed in a storm, 
and saw Jesus, in the fourth watch 
of the night, walking to them upon 
the waves. Often as this subject 
has been painted, combining a num¬ 
ber of circumstances adapted for 
the representation of sublimity, no 
artist has been aware of the un¬ 
common grandeur of the scenery, 
memorable on account of the trans¬ 
action. The lake of Gennesaretk 
is surrounded by objects w'ell cal¬ 
culated to heighten the solemn im¬ 
pression made by such a picture ; 
and, independent of the local feel¬ 
ings likely to be excited in its con.- 
templation, afl'ords one of the most 
striking prospects in the Holy Land. 

'* It is by comparison alone* that, 
any due concepUon of the appear¬ 
ance it presents can be conveyed to 
the minds of those who have not 
seen it; and, speaking of it com¬ 
paratively, it may be described as 
longer and finer than any of our 
Cumberland and Westmoreland 
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lakes, although perhaps it ]fiel(ts ia 
majesty to the stupendous features 
of Loch Lomond, in Scotland. It 
does not possess the vastness of tlie 
lake of Geneva, althouah it much 
resembles it in particular points of 
view. The lake of Locarno, in 
Italy, conics nearest to it in point 
of picturesque beauty, although it 
is destitute of any thing similar to 
the islands by which that majestic 
piece of water is adorned. It is 
inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, 
in the height of its surrounding 
mountains, to the lake Asphaltites, 
but its broad and extended surface, 
covering the bottom of a profound 
valley, environed by lofty and pre¬ 
cipitous eminences, added to the 
impression of a certain reverential 
awe, under which every Christian 
pilgrim approaches it, gives it a 
character of dignity unparalleled by 
any similar scenery.” The satne. 

(ien. XTivii, 27, 28. Dent. viii. 7, 0, 9. 

“ The road was mountainous, 
rocky, and full of loose stones, yet 
the cultivation was every wliere 
marvellous; it afforded one of the 
most sti'ikihg pictures of human in. 


dustry which it is possible to be¬ 
hold. The limestone rocks and 
stony valleys of Judaea were entirely 
covered w'ifh plantations of figs, 
vines, and olive-trees; not a single 
spot seemed to have been neglected. 
The hills from their bases to their 
utmost summits, were entirely co-^ 
vered with gardens; all of these" 
were free from weeds, and in the 
highest slate of agricultural perfec¬ 
tion. Even the sides of the most 
barren mountains had been rendered 
fertile, by being divided into ter¬ 
races, like steps rising one above 
another, whereon soil bad been ac¬ 
cumulated with astonishing labour. 

“ Under a wise and beneficent 
govornmeiil, the produce of the 
Holy Land would exceed all calcu¬ 
lation. Its perennial lianvest; the 
salubrity of its air; its limpid 
springs; its rivers, lakes, and match¬ 
less plains ; its hills and vales ; all 
tliese, added to the serenity,of its 
climate, prove this land to be in¬ 
deed ‘ a field wliicb the Lord bath 
blessed: God bath given it of the 
dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine.’ ”— The same. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 17. —Henry II. 

Henry II. suffered Beckett to re¬ 
turn to this country withont any dis¬ 
tinct acknowledgment of the validity 
of the constitutions of Clarendon, 
but not w'ilbout an understanding 
that they should be received and ob¬ 
served as law. This compromise 
was a triumph to Beckett, who had 
gone into banishment rather than 
make the required concession, and 
regained possession of his sec with 
that concession still unmade. IIis 
life was subs.e<iut^i>tly sacrificed to 
the violation of the tacit agreement 
which he had entered into with the 
king, but the penance to which that 
l^nce subinittecT, left no doubt as 


to the side for which victory ulti¬ 
mately declared. Before and after 
his murder the fortunes of the Arch- 
bishop prevailed, and it is our duty 
to inquire into the causes of his 
success. 

Roman Catholic writers have una¬ 
nimously attributed it to the spi¬ 
ritual power of the Pope, and the 
majority, if not the whole, of our En¬ 
glish historians encourage a similar 
opinion. The former may be excused 
for taking a prejudiclid view of the 
question. The lalter have not pre¬ 
sumed to enquire for themselves, but 
tread contentedly in the steps of their 
predecessors. In fact, it is this prac¬ 
tice of following earlier historians, 
without correctiinf (heir statements 
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by an appeal to the earliest or 
contemporary authors, which has 
misled both the Papist and the Pro¬ 
testant. 

it is certain that many years did 
not elapse after the death of Henry 
II. before the Pope had established 
an enormous power in Great Bri¬ 
tain. And writers of no general in- 
fortnaliou or independent habits of 
thinking, who lived under that 
slate of things, concluded naturally 
enough, that it had existed before 
their time, and had produce'd every 
effect with w'hich it had the slight¬ 
est connection. Finding that lleii- 
ry n. submitted to the Pope and the 
Clergy, they attributed his submis¬ 
sion to their power. It did not oc¬ 
cur to them to ask whether that 
power was then in being, whether 
Henry gave way by necessity or by 
design, whether his politic and 
cunning compliance with commands 
which his predecessors would have 
despised, was not the cause ratlier 
than the effect of that usurped au- 
thority which Rome enjoyed in En¬ 
gland. Matthew Paris and other 
historians of the same age and cha¬ 
racter could not be expected to 
talce this view of the question. To 
mark the progress of Papal en¬ 
croachment, was as foreign to their 
intention as it was bevond their abi- 

t/ 

lity. They took it for granted that 
Rome had always been what it ap¬ 
peared to thenj to be, and Protestants 
who are contented to follow their 
lead, will not easily prove the con¬ 
trary. If the Church of Rome jk>s- 
sessed an overruling power iji Bri¬ 
tain antecedent to the reign of 
Henry, that j)ow'( r must be referred 
back to very renjote antiquity. While 
if the origin of that power among 
us can be traied to political events, 
the claims of the Papist may be ea¬ 
sily overthrown and the sneers of 
the intidel historian be safely treated 
with contempt. Hume and his ad¬ 
mirers attribute every thing to su¬ 
perstition. They endeavour to per¬ 
suade us that the ecclesiastical do¬ 
mination owed its rise and its conti¬ 


nuance to the credulity of human 
nature, and they insinuate that the 
whole fabric of religion rests u|)on 
-the same base. By shewing that 
their general ])roposition is erro¬ 
neous, we shall put them to the ne¬ 
cessity of producing better proof of 
the inference which they design to 
draw from if. 

Every event in the history of 
Henry 11. tends to shew that his 
submission to the ecclesiastical 
power was not produced by obe¬ 
dience to existing prejudices, or pre- 
established laws. The head and 
front of his offending, w'as an obsti¬ 
nate defence of the antient customs 
of his realm, aud he yiehled to 
those persons who were bent upon 
overturning them, not from super¬ 
stition but from policy. 

So little did the English Bishops 
believe in their right to excommuni¬ 
cate the king, of in the Pope's right 
to lay the nation under an interdict, 
or in the Primate’s riglit to renounce 
the laws of England, and appeal 
without reserve to Rome, that they 
adhered one and all to Henry, and 
continued their allegiance in spite of 
the threats and deiufnciations of 
Beckett. In his letters to Pope 
Alexander, he complains grievously 
of this desertion. In ins letters to 
ins suffragans he reproaches them 
with their cowardice, and subser¬ 
viency. Alexander at his request 
addressed himself both to Henry 
and the Bishops, entreating rather 
than requiring the submission of the 
former, and exhorting the latter to 
use their inllueiice with their sove¬ 
reign, and persuade him to return 
to his duty. The reply of Gilbert 
Bishop of London, is exceedingly 
curious. He inforiiis the Pope that 
Henry received their remonstrances 
with attention and respect, but 
shewed no disposition to retract his 
claims; that he professed himself 
ready “ to submit to the judgment 
and counsel of the ('hurch of his own 
kingdom^*’ willing to consent to 
the return of Archbishop Beckett if 
he would make the same declaration. 
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On this account," proceeds Gil¬ 
bert, “ we entreat your excellency 
to restrain and moderate your de¬ 
sire to avenge the injuries of the 
Church, lest by pronouncing a sen¬ 
tence of interdict, or declaring us 
to be cut off from the community of 
the faithful, you subvert ahd destroy 
an immense number of Cliurches, 
and irrevocably separate our king 
and our kingdom from obedience to 
the See of Rome .—.... The royal 
blood may consent hereafter to what 
it now rejects and spurns.—When 
the king has prevailed, he will the 
more readily and more honourably 
obey. He can only be conquered 
by kindness, patience, and advice. 
It is prudent to throw a part of the 
cargo into the sea, in order to es, 
cape jbhe destruction which the 
storm and the waves prepare. This 
is not the foolish language of a spu¬ 
rious moderation. If this affair shoidd 
terminate ia the confirmed banish¬ 
ment of the Archbishbp, and Eng¬ 
land should no longer obey your 
commands—shall you not then 
think that it would have been better 
to have yielded in time, than to have 
taken a part in the quarrel with so 
much violence and severify? For 
even if the greater part of our order 
endures persecution, and refuses 
to renounce your authority, some 
one will still be found ready to bow 
the knee to Baal and receive the 
Pall of Canterbury,from the liaud 
of the idol. Nor will there be want¬ 
ing 8\iccessors to our episcopal 
seats, who will occupy our places, 
and preside over our cathedrals, and 
obey that false God with implicit 
devotion. Many men anticipate 
these events—hoping that offence 
will come—and that right will be 
turned into wrong. The evils, 
therefore, that we deplore are not 
peculiarly our own. If you are not 
prepared to obstruct their progress, 
i^e foresee the entire subversion of 
tills Church—and, weary of our 
Jivea, we shall curse the day on 
^hich we were born.” 

®lThis is the laugmige of one who 

1 


was, or affected to be, devoted to 
. the See of Rome, ^ot who knew 
that it had little effective hold on 
England. Bishop Gilbert talks of 
losing the controul of this nation, 
but his words clearly prove that it 
was still to be acquired. Pope 
Alexander acquiesced in the justice 
of his reasonings, and ventured not 
to have recourse to excommuni¬ 
cation or interdict. And had Henry 
been involved in no other dispute, 
he would either have compelled 
Beckett to live and die in banish¬ 
ment, or the See of Canterbury 
would have been regained by a sub¬ 
scription to the constitutions of 
Clarendon. 

But it happened, fortunately for 
the temporal power of the Pope, 
that the king of England, at this 
conjuncture, was at war with half 
of Europe; and his continental sub¬ 
jects gave him incessant occupation. 
He was master, in right of his fa¬ 
ther, of Anjou and Touraine; in 
that of his mother, of Normandy 
and Maine; in that of his wife, of 
Guienne, Poictou, Xaintongc, Au¬ 
vergne,Perigord,Angoumois and the 
Limousin. Brittany was annexed 
to these states; and they amounfed 
on the whole to a third of the 
French monarchy. But this appa¬ 
rent strength proved real weakness. 
The nobles of these provinces were 
always ready to revolt—their su¬ 
preme head, the king of France, 
was always ready to receive and 
protect them; and England was 
drained of her wealth and her peo¬ 
ple in order to preserve an uncer- 
tain vacillating autliority over coun¬ 
tries which ought to be independent 
of her. It was on this account that 
Lewis received and encouraged 
Beckett; hoping to embroil Henry 
with the Pope and thc'^Clergy ; and 
to sow the seeds* of disaffection 
among his-Englisli subjects. It was 
on this account th^t Henry was so 
ready to treat with the Archbishop 
and with Alexander, expecting by 
their influence to increase his au- 
thority abroad in a greater degree 
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than they could diminish it at hdme. 
He was willing’ to surrender some 
portion of his prerogative in order 
to break the alliance between the 
Pope and the king of France. He 
was willing to avail himself of 
Beckett's interest at the court of 
Lewis. He was anxious to transfer 
tlie combat from the continent to 
Britain : he preferred a spiritual to 
a temporal, war. He gained a little 
breathing time by pernritting Beck¬ 
ett to return, and trusted to his own 
vigour and skill for protection 
against the mischiefs which it might 
occasion. This short-sighted policy 
became the bane of every kingdom 
in its turn. Potentates, one after 
anotiicr, suft'ered tn^emselves to be 
cajoled by Rome; and then they 
assisted in subjecting other princes 
to a yoke which might have been 
cast oil' by an united effort. 

In the case of Henry II., the evil 
conseiiueiices of concession were 
manifest almost ini mediately. The 
Churcii had triumphed at the res. 
toration of Beckett, and another 
trophy was laid at her shrine whin 
the king did penance for his share 
in the Archbishop’s murder. It is 
pldMii that this penance was not the 
effect of remorse. Henry’s affairs 
were ill a critical and alarming state. 
His son, whom he had imprudently 
crowned, and admitted to a share 
in the government, revolted at the 
head of a considerable portion of 
the nobility ; and at the instigation 
of his father-in-law, the king of 
France. The Scotch invaded and 
overran the northern part of his do¬ 
minions, and the disaffection of 
subjects and open assaults of rivals 
tilled his continental territories with 
dismay. All powers seemed in 
league against the unfortunate 
Henry ; and he broke their alliance 
by throwing himself into the arms 
of the Church. A penance which 
his forefathers wo'uld have scortled, 
was the price at which he escaped 
from his embarrassments, and it 
raised such a spirit among his 
IUmembranceb, No. 54. 


friends at home and abroad, that 
the Scotch were repulsed, the rebels 
discomfited uiid punished, uud the 
king’s dominions in France secured 
before the termination of the cam¬ 
paign. Henry accomplished the 
purpose which he had in view, 
and his dominions enjoyed ten 
years of peace. The prudence and 
firmness of his domestic adminis¬ 
tration, reflected crerlit upon the 
remainder of his reign; and the 
troubles which marked its close are 
attributable to the profligate am¬ 
bition of his children, rather than to 
his own or to the Pope’s miscon¬ 
duct. But tlie fact of having twice 
humbled the greatest prince of his 
age, was.au accession of strength to 
Rome of which churchmen them 
selves did not suspect the value. 
It laid a foundation for their power 
ill that comer of civilized Europe 
from which alone it had been liither- 
to excluded. It impressed the peo¬ 
ple with an exalted notion of the 
Pope’s consequence; and taught the 
priesthood that there was a sceptre 
within their grasp. Henry’s tem¬ 
per and talents retarded the conse¬ 
quences of his folly; but they re¬ 
mained in reserve until a weaker 
monarch should sutler them to be 
exhibited in tiieir real colours. 

There can be no doubt therefore 
that the reign of this celebrated 
prince is the sera from wliich wc 
are to ilate the Pope’s authority iu 
England, and that its establishment 
arose from the king’s inability to 
defend his continental dominions, 
without the aid of continental allies. 
Whatever benefit England derived 
from her Norman Kings, and many 
and important benefits were derived 
from that source, they were pur¬ 
chased at the expence of religious as 
well as of civil liberty. Three hun¬ 
dred years of Popish supremacy and 
ecclesiastical usurpation, were the 
effjBcts of Henry’s efforts to pre¬ 
serve Normandy, Anjou, and Gui- 
enne. The ignorance of the popu¬ 
lace was favourable to the tlcsigns 
2 U 
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of the priesUiood. The light which 
had dawned in Europe, did not ex¬ 
tend beyond the Clergy; and the. 
ostentatious subserviency of such 
princes, as Louis and Henry, was 
sufficient to rivet the chains of Rome 
around the necks of their unhappy 
subjects. Why these princes did 
not agree among themselves and set 
the Pope at defiance, and much 
more why the latter did not co- 
alesce with the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, and thus enable himself to 
withstand the united efforts of 
France and Rome, are points which 
must be referred to the ignorance of 
those times, and to the arts by 
which it is always easy to promote 
distrust and disunion. But that 
the common people should follow 
the example of their rulers, and 
learn of them to submit implicitly 
to spiritual tyranny, is a circum¬ 
stance which can excite no surprise. 
Accustomed to the government of 
absolute monarths, they consented 
to transfer their obedience to the 
supreme head of the Church.—A 
practice which had the sanction of 
the mightiest princes, was readily 
embraced by their oppressed and 
barbarous slaves: and the artful 
politicians who intended to govern 
and to oppress by the overpowering 
influence of the Pope, established 


an authority to which kings them¬ 
selves became subservient. 

The internal state of religion du¬ 
ring the reign of Henry II. under¬ 
went little or no alteration. The 
improvements in his domestic admi¬ 
nistration were the result of a vi¬ 
gorous mind, and an undisputed 
sway. The ]>rinciples of Christi¬ 
anity do not appear to liavc regu¬ 
lated cither his public or his private 
life. The latter was immoral and 
licentious ; the former always able, 
often unjust. He effected a great 
reform in the courts of justice, and 
enforced general obedience to the 
laws. But he regarded the Clergy 
rather as instruments of jiolitical 
power than as promoters of civili¬ 
zation and internal improvement. 
The strictness of his government 
extended undoubtedly to'his eccle¬ 
siastical subjects, and their more 
flagrant faults were corrected and 
restrained. But an estimate of the 
objects of discipline in this reign, 
may be formed from the circum¬ 
stance of finding it gravely enacted 
at the council of Westminster, held 
in 1175, by Richard Archbishop of 
Canterbury, that clerks who per¬ 
sisted in wearing long hair, should 
be shorn by tbeir respective Arch¬ 
deacons. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


As long as God giveth me life,” 
said Bishop Ridley, he shall not 
only have my heart, but my mouth 
and pen to defend his truth/’ 

Know you,” says he, in a letter 
to Bradford, a fellow-martyr for the 
truth, that concerning the matter 
you mean (that is, God’s election 
and psedestination), I have in Latin 
drawn out the places of the Scrip¬ 
tures,'and upon the same have noted 
wbat 1 can for the time. Sir, in 
these matters 1 am so fearful that I 
dare not speak further, yea almost 
ttone otherwise, than the very text 


dpth, as it were, lead me by the 
hand .”—Gloucester Ridley. 

“ They be good works,” replied 
Herbert, when some one reminded 
him of the re-edifying Layton 
Church, and his many acts of 
mercy, “ if they be spnnkled with 
the blood of Christ, ,and not other¬ 
wise.”-— Isaac Walton, 


“ Is it heresie and treason,” re¬ 
plied Bishop CoverdaJe, in his de¬ 
fence pf a martyred Protestant, “ to 
teach no erroneous doctrine, to 
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teach oncly those things that Scrip¬ 
ture leadetl) unto, to tnaintcyne no 
erroure, to move no insurrection, to 
he falsely slandered, to confute the 
false opinion of the Anabaptists, 
to detest and abhor all such sectes, 
to set forth the glory of God, obe¬ 
dience to the higher powers, and the 
true religion of Christ? Doth it 
smell and savoure nothinge but he. 
resie and* treason to belevc in the 
blessed Tnmite, to beleve the in- 
carnac^on, passion, death, and re¬ 
surrection of oure Lorde and Saviour 
Jesus Christ ? Is it heresye and 
treason for a sinner to desire God 
to forgeve him, to trust only in the 
death of Christ, to set forth good 
vvorkes, to beleve that there is a 
holy Church, to beleve a life after 
this, to speake reverently of salutes, 
to call our lady a virgin immaculate 
and undetiled, to knowledge a 
Christen beleve concerning the body 
and bloude of our Lorde, to ascribe 
unto saintes the honour that Scrip¬ 
ture willcth them to have, to praie 
for the Kyiig and his Counsaill, &c. ? 
Do such things smell and savoure 
nothing hut heresie and treason ? 
Woe unto them that call good ei^ell 
aifd evell good, darknessc light and 
light darknesse, swete sower and 
sower swete?’'— A Confutacion of 
that Treatise which one John Sian- 
dish made against the Prolestacion 
of D. Barnes, in the year MDXL. 
wherein the Holy Scriptures (per¬ 
verted and wrested in his sayd Trea¬ 
tise ) are restored to their owne true 
understanding agayne. By Myles 
Coverdale. 


When Bernard Gilpin first took 
upon him the care of a parish, he 
laid it down as a ma\im, ** to do 
all the good in his power there.” 

A few days^ before his death, 
he ordered himself to be raised in 
his bed, and bis friends, acquain¬ 
tance, and'dependents to be called 
ill. 

” He first sent for the poor, and 
beckoning them to his bed-side, he 
told them he found he was going 


out of the world—he hoped that 
they would be his witnesses at the 
great day, that he bad endeavoured 
to do his duty among them, and he 
prayed Gk)d to remember them after 
he was gone. He would not have 
them weep for him ; if ever he had 
told thera'&ny thing good, he would 
have them remember that in his 
stead. Above all things, he ex¬ 
horted them to fear God, and keep 
his commandments: telling them, 
if they would do this, they could 
never be left comfortless. 

“ He next ordered his scholars to 
be called in: to these likewise he 
made a short speech, reminding 
them, that this was their time, if 
they had any desire, to qualify 
themselves for being of use in the 
world—that learning was well worth 
their attention, but virtue was much 
more so. 

“ He next exhorted his servants ; 
and then sent for several persons,' 
who had not heretofore profited by 
his advice according to his wishes, 
and upon whom he imagined his 
dying words might have a better 
effect. His speech began to falter 
before he finished his exhortations. 
The remaining hours of his life he 
spent in prayer, and broken con¬ 
versations with some select friends, 
mentioning often the consolations 
of the Gospel—declaring they were 
the only true ones—that nothing 
else could bring a man peace at the 
last. He died upon the 4th of 
Marcii, 1303, in the Gfftli year of his 
age,”— Gilpin, 

“ In these disturbances, a neigh¬ 
bour came on a Sunday, after the 
evening service was ended, -to visit 
and condole with Dr. Sanderson. 
'I'o whom he spake with a com¬ 
posed patience, and said, ''God 
hath restored me to my desired pri¬ 
vacy with iny wife and children: 
where I hoped to have met with 
quietness and it proves not so: but 
I will labour to be pleased, because 
God, on whom 1 depend, sees it is 
not fit for me to be quiet. I praise 

u 2 
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him, that he hath by his grace pre- 
veftted me from hiaking shipwreck 
of a good conscience, to maintain' 
me in a place of great reputation 
and profit: and though my con¬ 
dition be such, that 1 need the last, 
yet 1 submit; for God did not send 
me into this world to do my own, 
but suiter bis will, and I will obey 
it/ Thus by a sublime depending 
on his wise, and powerful, and mer¬ 
ciful Creator, he did cheerfully 
submit to what God had appointed, 
justifying the truth of that eloctrine, 
which he had preached.” 

“ His last will was made about 
three weeks before his death ; about 
which time finding his strength to 
decay by reason of his constant in¬ 
firmity, and a consumptive cough 
added to it, he retired to his cham¬ 
ber, expressing a desire to enjoy 
his last thoughts to himself in pri¬ 
vate; without disturbance or care, 
especially of what might concern 
this world. And that none of his 
Clergy might suffer, he did by com¬ 
mission empower his Chaplain to 
give institutions to all livings or 


Church.preferments during this his 
disability to do it himself. 

“ In the time of bis retirement, 
he longed for his dissolution ; and 
when some that loved him, prayed 
for his recovery, if he at any time 
found any amendment, he seemed to 
be displeased, saying, ‘ his friends 
said their prayers backwards for 
him ; and that it was not his desire 
to live a useless life, and- by filling 
up a place keep another out of it, 
that might do God and his Church 
service.’ He would often with much 
joy and thankfulness mention, ‘ that 
during his being a housekeeper 
(which was more than forty years), 
there had not been one buried out of 
his family, and that he. was now likely 
to be the first.’ He would also 
often mention with thankfulness, 
that till he was threescore years of 
age, he had never spent five shil¬ 
lings in law, nor (upon himself) so 
much in wine; and rejoiced much 
that he had so lived as never to cause 
an hour’s sorrow to his good father; 
and hoped he should die without an 
enemy.” Isaac Walton. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE CHURCH’S ADVICE TO HER 
CLERGY. 

(" Bp. Ken's Ichahod, p. 44.J 

" lake heed to yourselves, that 
you want not that grace you offer 
others; that, when you save others, 
you perish not as cast-aways your¬ 
selves. Feel the power of that religion 
you preach, and preach the power 
you feel. Be what you persuade 
others to be. 

Take heed to yourselves, and con¬ 
sider what manner of men you 
ought to be in ail holy conversation 
and godliness. 

Take heed to yojirsehes, that you 
pull not down with a wicked life, 
what you ,build up with an holy 
?, doctrine. If there be ,no such thing 
4 f as religion, preach it not 4 if there 
be, *.five it; if a loo^ic life may be 


allowed, do not preach against it; 
and if it may not be allowed, do 
not live it: he not deceived, and 
deceive not others. Preach exactly, 
and live exactly; as you think all 
the week bow to speak upon Sun¬ 
day, so resolve upon Sunday how to 
live all the week. 

Thke heed to yoUrselves, and walk 
wisely towards them that are with¬ 
out, that whereas they speak evil of 
you, they may be ashamed, consi¬ 
dering the nature and end of your 
conversation. 

Take heed to y out selves. You have 
many eyes upon your infirmities, 
you have many spectators of your 
faults to find, to aggravate, and to 
publish them : God forbid that you 
should do evil in the eyes of the 
whole world, the good part whereof 
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watchetli on your virtues, to imitate 
you; t]ie evil part watcheth on your 
vices to traduce you: you are as 
lights upon a hill, “ walk as in the 
light.” 

Take heed to yourselves, if not 
for others, yet for your own souls. 
Preach not of heaven, and tall short 
of it: preach not of hell, and fall 
into it; of grace and duty, and yet 
live without them. 

Take heed to yourselves. Vigi- 
, lant is your tempter, great are your 
trials, many are your temptations, 
much the opposition you will meet; 
for weighty is your work, you de¬ 
stroy the power of Satan ; you en¬ 
gage the powers pf hell. 

Take heed to yourselves. You have 
the same nature with others, but you 
commit not the like sins with others; 
the sins that dwell in you, are the 
same with other mens; the sins 
that are committed by you, are 
greater than other mens. Watch 
then over your evil nature; take 
care that you transgress not against 
knowledge, wilfully; against your 
trust, unfaithfully; against your 
profession, hypocritically ; against 
others, very oftensively; against 
tlje honour of God and his ways, 
very dangerously. 

Take heed to yuurselves, that you 
may be blessed in your undertak¬ 
ing ; let your ways please God, as 
you hope God will bless your ways, 
if not for your own, yet for other 
men's souls sake take need to your¬ 
selves: speak from your hearts to 
their hearts; be not entangled by 
sin, that you may be able to speak 
against sin; do as you preach, that 
the world may see you mean as you 
preach.” 

INSTRUCTIONS TO CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 

The following plain And practical 
Instructions to Churchwardens, re¬ 
lative to the due execution of their 
ofhee, have fallen into our hands ; 
and we trust that we shall not oftend 


their excellent author by giving to 
them the publicity which they de- 
•serve. 

“ You have taken upon yourself the 
office of Churchwarden, and, to assist you 
in the faithful discharge of its general 
duties, and the observance of the solemn 
oath you have taken, you are furnished with 
the following Instructions. 

You will remember, that a promise 
to do your duty truly and faithfully, ini' 
plies a promise to avail yourselves of siieli 
information, with regard to your duty, as 
is within your reach; and, consecpiently, 
that wilful negligence in this respect, can 
hardly he considered as any thing less than 
a violation of your oath. 

'' In addition to these Instructions, you 
will receive at the Annual Visitations, ac¬ 
cording to the direction of the 119th Canon, 
Articles gf Enquiry, relating to particular 
subjects, upon which you will have to give 
information in your presentments of the 
ensuing year. 

“ A Churchwarden is the guardian of 
the property of' the parisii in all matters 
respecting the Church and its appendages. 
He is bound to maintain in substantial re¬ 
pair*, every part of the Fabric and its 
Furniture; and to see that they are kept 
free from dust and dirt, aud in every 
respect neat and decent, as befits the 
sacredness of the place. He is to take care 
that the Cliui’ch-yard, and its paths, are 
kept clean, and tliat its fences, gates, or 
stiles, are in good and cfiectual repair; 
that it is not converted to any profane 
purposes, nor the graves injiiied by cattle, 
nor the trees damaged nor cut down, un¬ 
less to be applied as the law allows. 

He is further to provitle every tiling 
requisite for the Public Worship of God, 
according to the Rites and Ordinances of 
the Church of England. 

“ Under this description, the Canon and 
Rubrics enjoin a fair Stone Font, with a 
proper Cover; a decent Communion Ta¬ 
ble, with a Covering of Velvet, Silk, 
Cloth, or Stuff; also, a fair Linen Cloth; 
a Flagon; Chalice, or Cup; and a Patin, 
or Bread-plate, of silver or other metal, 
for the administration of the Holy Sacra- 

* “ It is too frequently the practice of 
Churchwardens to repair the stone work 
of the Church windows with wood. This 
practice is highly improper. They cannot 
be said to sustain and preserve the strength 
and substance of the Fabric committed to 
their care, who, in their repairs, substitute 
inferior for more durable materials,’’ 
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ment; for tbu the Oiorchwardeii n also to 
provide, at Festival, and otlier times of 
celebration, a sufficient quantity of Bread, 
and Wine; a Bible, which the Canon re - 
qnires to be of the largest volume; and the 
Book of Common Prayer, in folio, perfect, 
and well bound ; Cushions, for the Pulpit 
and Desk ; one or more decent Surplices; 
a Book of Vellum, Parchment, or durable 
Paper, fur the registering oT Marriages; 
and others, for Baptisms and Burials ; all 
of w'hich, for tlie secure preservation of 
such important records, and under severe 
penalties for any erasure, obliteration, or 
otlier falsification, are to be kept with the 
utmost care, in a dry, well-painted Iron 
Chest, to be provided for the safe custody 
of those and other parish documents a 
decent Covering for the Bier at the Fune¬ 
ral of the Dead; well-painted Tables of 
tlie Ten Commandments, at the cast end of 
the Church; and also other cliesen Sen¬ 
tences, ontheChnrcli-walls ; and a printed 
Table of the Degrees of Relation within 
which Marriage is. pruliihited, to be hung 
up where it may be conveniently read. 

“ By prohibiting all quarrelling, chid¬ 
ing, and brawling in the Church or Church¬ 
yard, the law protects the sanctity of Pub¬ 
lic Worship; and enjoins the Churchwar¬ 
dens especisiily to prevent all such distnr- 
bancps during Divine Service. 

“ Moreover, it is a part of the Church¬ 
wardens’ general duty, to note, and to 
present to the Ordinary such persons within 
his parish, as, in their life and conversation, 
are notoriously, and in a manner capable 
of legal proof, guilty of any scandalous 
immorality ; mure particnlarly in such 
eases as cannot be more conveniently and 
efiectnally corrected by the Civil Magis- 
tnie. 

Hiougli material alterations in a 
Chnrdi require the consent of the pa- 
risliioners assembled in vestiy, and the 
approval of the Ordinary, no such consent 
is requisite for effecting necessary repairs. 
Whenever such are wanting, estimates of 
their probable expence should be hid be¬ 
fore a Vestry Meeting (assembled by due 
notice) not for the purpose of considering 
whedier any repairs be necessary or not, 
hut for the purpose of making a rate to 
defray the charge of completing them. If 
the parishioners do not attend suefh meet¬ 
ing, the Churchwardens may still make the 
rate ; hat if they do attend, and refuse to 
concur in making the rate, the Church¬ 
wardens moat report their refusal to the 
Ordinary, 

** Ctwrchwardens shoidd also remember 
that they are hound to enforce, on all 
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parties liable, the necessity of keeping in 
repair tlie Ciiancel, private Aisles, and 
private Seats; and also the Glebe House, 
with the Offices and Buildings belonging 
thereto, and to present the neglect thereof 
at the next Visitation *. 

It is of great importance, both to the 
wholesomeness of the Church, and the 
preservation of its walls and fiirniture, that 
it should be kept free from damp. With 
this view opening casements should be 
placed in its northern and sqnthern win¬ 
dows for the purpose of ventilation, with a 
provision for their being kept open at 
proper seasons. It is also especially ne¬ 
cessary to prevent an acciimnlalion of earth 
against the Church. No graves, therefore, 
should hereafter be made within six feet 
of its walls. Where sneU an accunmlation 
has already taken place, the ground so 
raised should be removed, at least to the 
level of the Church floor: or where recent 
graves would make<such a removal incon¬ 
venient, trenches should be opened to that 
depth, so as to admit a free circulation of 
air round the wails, and to carry off the 
water from tiieir foundations. 

‘‘ Though Churchwardens are bound to 
repair, and supply defects of every kind 
with respect to the Building and Furnitnre 
of the Church, they must not presume to 
make, or permit to be made, any material 
alteration therein, without the authority of 
a Faculty. The erection of a Gallery, 
adding Bells, building new Seats, convert¬ 
ing open Sittings into close Pews, remov¬ 
ing a Skreen, ciiangiug tlie site of the 
Pulpit, or Font, or in any respect altering 
the ancient form of the Church, without 
the sanction of the Ordinary, are illegal 
acts. 

“ Tlie distribution of all Seats not held 
by faculty, or prescription, rests with the 
Ordinary. The Churchwardens, as his 
officers, ar£ to allot proper sittings to the 
parishioners, with ji due regard to their 
rank, and the number of their families. 
To produce additional accommodation, as 
circumstances change, new arrangements 
may be made; but the Ordhiary will not 
support the Chiircliwardens in removing 
persons from their accustomed Seats on 
frivolous grounds. 

“ It is the duty of the Ciinrchwardens, 


* If the timber on the glebe lands 
should be cut dovm and misapplied, or the 
gates and fences improperly neglected, it 
would also be the Churchwardens’ duty to 
represent the circumstances to thg Ordi¬ 
nary.” 
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sItoiiM till,* Church become vacant by the 
death or removal of the Incumbent, to 
);ive immediate notice tliereof to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, his Chancellor, or 
Registrar, tlrat due care may be taken of 
tlic service and profits of the living, by 
sequestration, which is usually directed to 
the Churchwardens. It is then incumbent 
upon them to make provision for the Ser¬ 
vice of the Church, and also diligently and 
faithfully to secure the revenues thereof, 
by letting the glebe lands and premises to 
the best advantage, collecting such tithes, 
rents, and other dues as may accrue during 
tlie vacancy, and to render a just account 
thereof to the next legal possessor, or, if 
called upon so to do, to the Ordinary. 

“ Lastly, both the new and old Church¬ 
wardens are bound to attend the Annual 
Visitation. The new, to take the Oath 
of Office, and receive the Articles of En¬ 
quiry for the ensuing Visitation ; the old, 
to deliver upon oath their Presentments, 
which, by the Canon, are required to be 
framed at turme advisedly and truly (for 
which purpose they are recommended to 
consult with their Minister in framing 
tliemy and to answer to such enquiries as 
may be made of them relative to the con¬ 
cerns of the preceding year. 

OATH OF OFFICE. 

You shall swear truly and faithfully 
to execute the Office of a Churchwarden 
within your Parish; and, according to 
the best of your skill awl knowledge, pre¬ 
sent such Things ami Persons, as, to your 
knmvledge, are presentable by the Law 
Ecclesiastical oj this realm. So help you 
God. 

OATH OF TUB SIDESMAN. 

You will swear that you will be As¬ 
sistant to the Churchwardens in the Execu¬ 
tion of their Office, so far as by Law you 
are hound. >So help you God. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

To vindicate in some degree the 
character of Micah from the charges 
whichhave beenbroughtagainsthim, 
and to open the condition of the 
Jewish church in the very beginning 
of their state; v^e may observe that 
the Jews, besides their temple at 
Jerusalem (and before that, their 
tabernacle.) had in every city and 
large town a synagogue; and in 
every village, aod in some families of 


distinction, a proseucha, or house of 
prayer. 

That there was a synagogue in 
very large towns, we way plainly 
perceive by Acts xv. 21, where it 
is said, that Moses in old time hathy 
in every city, them that preach him, 
being read ot the synagogues every 
Sabbath-ddy , That there vierc pro- 
seuchw, or ades sacrce, may be 
collected from various places of 
Scripture. The sanctuary at Si- 
chem, which is mentioned Josh, 
xxiv. 2G, was a proseucha, which had 
been first set aside for a place of di¬ 
vine worship by Abraham (Gen. xii. 
6, 7); though probably it might have 
fallen into decay, and have been 
repaired, by the Israelites (at least 
by the men of Ephraim, in whose 
territory it was) after the conquest 
of the land. Hence (Josh. xxiv. 1) 
Josliua gathered all the tribes of 
Israel to Shechem, and there he and 
the elders of Israel, and their heads, 
and their judges, and their officers, 
presented themselves before God. 
Here again, since it was a place 
more holy tlian others (J udg. ix. 6), 
the men gathered together to make 
Abimelech king: for it was an an¬ 
cient custom (2 Kings xi. 13, 14} 
to anoint kings in places conse¬ 
crated to God, if such a place was 
at hand.—Hence also we hear of 
so many Levites coming to Mount 
Ephraim, where they attended on 
the service of God: for Shechem 
(1 Cbron. vi. 07) was in Mount 
Ephraim, and given to the Levites^ 
1 Chron. vi. .64, 67. 

Another of these houses of prayer, 
was at Mizpeli, where the chiefe of 
the tribes of Israel presented them¬ 
selves in the assembly of the pebple 
of God, Judg. XX. 1,2. Hence Sa¬ 
muel (1 Sain, vii. 5) says, Gather 
all Israel to Mizpeb, and Ijunll 
pray for you unto the Lord, It 
might be shewn too, were it neces¬ 
sary, that similar honaes were at 
Bethel and Gilgah (I Sam. vii. 
16.) where Samuel came in his cir¬ 
cuits, as well as at Shiloh, .1 Sam. 
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iii» 16, where Samuel is expressly 
said to open tHe doors of the 
house of, tht Lord\ but the reasoti< 
ableness of the thing itself is a suf¬ 
ficient proof. For when the Israel¬ 
ites- were settled in the Holy Land, 
they would of course build places of 
divine worship in every {own and 
village, where they might meet to-, 
gethcr to offer up their prayers to 
Ood. Since the ark could be but 
in one place of the Holy Land, it 
was impossible that they could all 
keep the Sabbath-day there; and 
therefore reason itself would instruct 
us, that they prepared some places, 
where persons, who lived near to¬ 
gether, might present themselves 
before God. But these places were 
not places of sacrifice. That privi¬ 
lege, except when a prophet was 
commissioned on an extraordinary 
occasion, was reserved (Lev. i.) for 
the place of the tabernacle.—Indeed 
we may remark, that though these 
houses, as being devoted to holy 
uses, are called houses of God; yet 
God is not said to dwell in them, 
as in the tabernacle, and afterwards 
the temple ; and therefore came the 
custom among the Jews of praying 
(either singly or in their congrega¬ 
tion) in the houses of prayer, with 
their faces turned towards the ta¬ 
bernacle, or, the temple. Hence we 
hear, in 1 Kings viii. 30, 35, 38, of 
the assembly’s praying towards the 
temple; and Daniel, while a captive 
in Babylon, prayed with his face 
turned towards Jerusalem, and 
in consequence towards the tem¬ 
ple. 

An objection has indeed been 
made to the existence of these pro. 
seuchse, drawn from Deut. xii. 6, 
where God orders all the tribes of 
Israel to assemble to the place which 
• he shall choose Out pf all their tribSS 
to, put his name therCf even unto his 
habitation ; there to come and bring 
their burnt-offerings, and sacri. 
and tithes, ana heave-offer, 
and vms, and fret-will-offer- 

M, and firstlings of their herds 


and of their flocks. And Ver. 13, 
God orders his people to take lued 
' that they offer not their burnt.offer- 
ings in any other place .—But if we 
consider, that these proseuchae were 
designed, as their name denotes, for 
prayer only, and not for sacrifice ; 
and that sacrifices, and all vows 
and offerings, were, notwithstanding 
these houses of prayer, always car- 
rieef to the tabernacle j the objec¬ 
tion will fall at once to the ground. 

1 would remark farther, that 
though these proscuchm were not 
used as places for sacrifice, yet that 
a house of prayer, and a synagogue, 
were still, in Scripture language, 
styled houses of God, or God's 
sanctuaries, as well as the taberna¬ 
cle, and afterwards the temple. 
Hence in that complaint of David, 
Psal, Ixxiv. 7, 8, the enemy are said 
to have burnt up all the houses of 
God in the land: and Psal. Ixxxiii. 
12, the Moabites and Jshmaelites. 
&c. conspire together, and say. Let 
us take to ourselves the houses of 
God in possession, lu David’s time, 
therefore, there were houses of God, 
the destruction of which be looked 
lipon to be a very great calamity; 
and by that expression, all ibx 
houses of God in the land, we may 
see that such bouses were built 
throughout the country, as places' 
of prayer and devotion. 

'They were not for sacrifice, but, 
as I have said, for prayer only; 
and the Levites were designed by 
God to be the praying priests. To 
preserve the religion of God, it was 
necessary that there should be sanc¬ 
tuaries (as these holy houses are 
called Lev. xxvi. 31); and if there 
were sanctuaries, it was necessary 
that there should be priests. And 
that tlie Levites were chosen to be 
the praying priests, we may see in 
Deut. X. 8. At that lime the Lord 
separated the tribe of Levi to bear 
the ark of the covenant of the Lprd. 
to stand before the Lord to minister 
unto him, and to bless in his name 
unto this day. Some of the Levites 
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waited before the tabernacle, aad 
others must therefore sqjouro ; and 
those provincial and sojourning Le- 
vites were to be received at the altar 
on their return, as we may see in 
Deut. xviii. 6. If a Levite come 
from any of thy gates out of all 
Israel, where he sojourned, and come 
with all the deshe of his mind unto 
the place which the Lord shall 
choose, then he shall minisUr in the 
name of the Lord his God, as all 
*his brethren the Levites do, which 
stand there before the Lord. Is it 
not plain from this, that there were 
travelling Levites designed by God 
from the very beginning of the Jew¬ 
ish state ? 

It may be here asked, if these 
Levites did not succeed, or find 
eniploymet>t, what provision was 
made for them 1 On which we may 
observe, that the tenth part of the 
products of the ground, or of herds 
and flocks, was consecrated to God, 
or reserved for the use of his priests. 
Lev. xxvii. 32, Concerning the tithe 
of the herd or of the flock, even of 
whatsoever passeih under the rod, 
the tenth shall be holy unto the 
Lord .—Where we may observe the 
custom of tithing the lambs or 
calves amongst the Jews; which 
was most probably this: They in¬ 
closed, in a fold or pen with a little 
door, all the lambs or calves, and 
placed the dams op the outside. 
At the entrance stobd'the keeper, 
cither shepherd or herdsman, with 
a rod coloured with oker ’ in his 
hand, which he held ot^er them in 
numbering as they passed; and 
every tenth calf or lamb, which 
came out at the call of its darn, 
belonged to the Lord, whether good 
or bad. These tithes we read. 
Numb, xviii. 24. 26, were assigned 
for the use of the Levites, with tiiis 
restriction only,* that they were or¬ 
dered to takeout the tithe of the 
tithe for the sacrificing priests of 
the lious^ of Aaron, These tithes 
w'ere all brought to the place where 
tiod's ark was, and there proper 
divisions made ; and -if the Levites 
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returned from sojojirtiing, there was 
a present maintenance for them; 
Deut. xviii. 6, 7, 8. • 

These Levites had ephods of 
common linen, or lipleum; for 
though an ephod made of fine- 
twined linen, or byssus, was a gar¬ 
ment to be made for the higb-priests 
only; yet an ephod of common li¬ 
nen might be worn by any man that 
was consecrated to the service of 
God. Thus Samuel (1 Sara. ii. 18.) 
is said to minister unto the Lord 
girded with a linen ephod; and 
Doeg (1 Sam. xxii. 18.) to fall upon 
the priests, M,nd to slay in One day 
fourscore and five persons that wore 
a linen ephod. Some of these four¬ 
score an'd five persons were doubt¬ 
less Levites; whose office it wa^, as 
inferior priests, to assist the othe# 
priests at the tabernacle. The 
ephod was plainly the distinguish¬ 
ing garment of every priest. From 
what has been said then, I think we 
may conclude that Micah acted 
agreeably to the will of God and 
religious customs established, in 
erecting a house of prayer, and in 
entertaining a Levite as his priest, 
and providing an ephod tor him, as 
a distiuguishing vestment of a priest^ 
usual in tiiosc days. 

Yours, &c. 

Redivivus. 


Jo the Editor of the Rcmembt'ancer. 

Sir, 

That part of the conference, which 
you gave us in a former Number, 
between Fecketiliam and Lady Jane 
Grey, in which tlicy entered at 
large on the question of the Real 
Presence, but which, from the in¬ 
tricacy of the argument, and the 
nature of tiie subject, I think, you 
very judiciously curtailed, lias 
brought to my recollection the fol¬ 
lowing passage, which occurs in 
the account of Bishop Ridley's Ex¬ 
amination before the Lords Com¬ 
missioners, appointed by Queen 
Ma'rv, at Oxford, in 1565; and I 
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trust you will give it a piace in jour 
Valuable Miscellauj^ not onlj from 
the clear and satisfactory view 
which it takes of this important 
subject, but from the hint that it 
ives to all disputants clearly to 
efine, before they enter on a 
debate; and have a right under¬ 
standing of eacli other’s meaning, 
and be satisfied that they are not 
attaching different senses to the 
same word. 

Yours, &c. 

Philo-Diacrisis. 

L!ncoln.-<-‘< Wliat say you to the first 
Article ? 

Ridley.—My protestation always 
mved, that by this mine answer., I 4o not 
Coudesceod to your authority, iu that you 
are Legate to tlie Pope, I answer thus; 
lb a sense the first Article is true, and in 
a sense it is false; for if yon take really 
for veri trvely for spiritually by grace 
and efficacy, then it is true that the natu¬ 
ral body and blood of Christ is in the Sa¬ 
crament veri et realiter, indeed and 
but if you take tliese terms so 
' grossly, that yon would conclude thereby 
a natural body having motion, to be con¬ 
tained under the forms of bread and wine, 
veri et realiter, then really is not tlie 
body and blood of Christ in the Sacrament, 
no more than the Holy Gliost is in the 
element of water in baptism.” 

The notaries not being able to reduce 
the answer to a simple affirmation or de¬ 
nial of the first Article, the Bishop of 
Lincoln rccpiircd iiim, either to grant the 
Article, or to deny it. 

Ridley.—“ My Lord, you know that 
where any equivocation is (i. e, a word 
having two significations,) except distinc¬ 
tion be given, no direct answer can b|e 
lUAde; for it is one of Aristotle's fallacies, 
containing two questions under one, tlie 
which cannot be satisfied with one an¬ 
swer: for both you and I agree herein, 
that in tlie sacrament is the very true and 
natural body and blood of Christ, evsp 
that wliich was born of the Virgin Mary, 
which ascended into heaven, which sitteth 
at tlfb righf band of God the Father, which 
fhall come from thence to judge the quick 
and ffie dead: only we differ in mode, in 
the may and manner of being ; we con- 
all qne tiling to be in the Sacrament, 
jmd dissent iq the manner of being there. 
,1, betpg fully by God’s word thereunto 
parsi}atlcd, conlesa Christ’s natural body 
the Sacrament indeed by spirit 


and grace {'because that whosoever re- 
cciveth wortiiily that bread and wine, 
reeeivetli effectaously Christ’s body, and 
driuketli his blood, that is, he is made 
effectually partaker of his passion: and 
you make a grosser kind of being, enclos¬ 
ing a natural, a lively, and a moving body, 
under the shape or form of bread and 
wine. Now, this difierence considered, 
to the question, thus I answer—that in 
the Sacrament of the altar is the natiiral 
body and blood of Christ, verg'd realiter, 
indeed and .really, if you take tliese terms 
indeed and realy, for spiritually by grace 
and efficacy ; for so every worthy receiver 
recciveth the veiy true body of Christ j 
hut if you mean really and indeed, so that 
thereby you would include a lively and a 
moveable body under the forms of bread 
and wine, then in that sense is not Christ’s 
body in the sacrament really and indeed V 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Tub following short statement of 
the doctrines of our most holy re¬ 
ligion, contrasted with the corrup- 
tions introduced into it under the 
Papal superstition, and its resto¬ 
ration in all its primitive purity iu 
our own Church, is much at your 
service. 

Your’s, &c. 

A Protestant. 

Pure and simple is the leligion of the 
laird Jesus Christ. It preaches one God 
in the persons of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost; and one mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus. It 

f irescribes faith in his name, and a holy 
ife after his precepts and example, as the 
conditions —and the sacrifice of tlie death 
of Christ as the sole means of man’s ac¬ 
ceptance. It knows of no other mediator 
between God and man, no other inter¬ 
cessor with the Father, no other saviour 
but Christ; no bther sanctifier bftt the 
Holy Spirit; no other stay, or hope, or 
comfort, no other object of religions ado¬ 
ration, but God, and God alone, as be is 
revealed in tlie Sci'ijytares. Saints and 
good men may be remembered with 
liononr, aud their virtues imitated; the 
holy virgin may be declared “ blessed 
among womenand angels may be re¬ 
garded as ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who siiall be heirs of 
salvationbut prayer to these, tiowcvei 
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qualified, is strictly forbidden. ** Stand 
/ np,” said SL Peter to the kttecling Cor¬ 
nelius, am also a mao." “ I fall down,” 
saith the beloved disciple, “ to worship 
before the feet of the angel, bnt he said, 
see tliou do it not; worsiiip God." “ Then 
slmlt worship tlie Lord tliy God, and him 
only slialt thou serve.” 

Tlic religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
agreeably to the commandment so soleiiinly 
delivered from Mount Sinai, admits of na 
outward and visible representation of the 
deity; no image, no figure, no changing 
under any pretence whatever of the glory 
’ of the incorruptible God, into an image 
made like to corruptible man, to bow 
down unto it awl to worthip it. In two 
only instances does it condescend to onr 
infirmity, and speak to man tbrongii his 
senses—in the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. In these the inward 
sanctification of tl)e spirit is expressed by 
the outward cleansing of the water; and 
tlie crucified body, and outpoured blood 
of the Lord, by tl>c broken bread and 
outpoured wine. These are emblems 
calculated to stir up the memory, aud 
affect the heart of man; and they are 
means of God’s appointment for the con¬ 
veyance of the manifold graces of the 
gospel. They are to be received with a 
becoming reverence, forasmuch as they 
are ‘‘ tlie signs and sacraments of so holy 
a thing;” but they may not he worshipped, 
for tiiey are still but water, and bread, and 
w^e; still but creatures, tliough holy, i. e. 
set apart for a certain spiritiiai purpose by 
the command of the Almighty. 

The reljgiou of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
not a religion of ceremonies. The laying 
on of hands at the confirmation of the 
baptized, aod at the ordination of the 
minister; the wasliing with water in bap¬ 
tism ; and the eating of lirrad, and drinking 
of wine in tlie Lord’s Supper, are the 
only ceremonies expiessly enjoined and 
handed down by the Apostles. Bat for¬ 
asmuch as there is also an institution of a 
regular priesthood in its several degrees 
clearly laid down in the Scriptures, and an 
injunction given not to “ neglect theVsent- 
bling of ourselves together," such ceremo¬ 
nies must, from the necessity of the case, 
be added by tlie wisdom of man, as without 
burthening tiie worsiiipprr, or savouring of 
snpersUtioii, mayvyet serve to mark the 
person of ■ tlie priest, and preserve the 
deccBcy of public worship. 

Lastly, the. religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ contains the promise of a Saviour 
in wliom all may trust; and a Ijne of duty 
in which ali are to walk. It presents 
both these in a written character for our 


instruction; it calls on every man to 

search the Scriptnihsit commends the 
• Berasans, who'*‘ daily searclied them ;* it 
exhorts Timothy to continue in them, 
Itaviug known them from a ckildy and 
condemns the Jewish priesthood for having 
taken away tlie key of knowledge, ** not 
entering in themselves, and liindering those 
that were inplined to enter in." 

Such is the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as it is found in tlie Scriptures, 
and existed in the earlier ages of the 
Church—a pure, acceptable, and reasona¬ 
ble service; fitted for tlic weakest, ap¬ 
proving itself to the wisest: the unithd 
service of the heart and the head: worthy 
of that gracious and divine Being that gave 
it, and the highest glory of every man 
that heartily conforms himself unto it. 

But what a change did eacli succeeding 
century present in the faith once deli¬ 
vered td file saints." How did the 
ciiiirches one after another fall away, and 
“ leave,” as the Apostle spcaketli, ‘‘ their 
first love." Heresies crept in apace: am- 
bition, pride, contention, eiitlinsiasm, and 
profligacy, began the work of corniption. 
The love and faith of many waxed cold. 
Outward pomp increased with the decay 
of inward holiness; a more sensible wor¬ 
ship—mJrc addressed to tlie senses—was 
brought in under tlie pretext of calling 
forth more strongly the spiritual, till 
ever^ church was crowded with its images, 
and every image had its worshipper. Tlie 
comnicmoiative honour which had been 
paid to saints, and the rhetorical addresses 
made yearly at tlieir tombs, grew into 
positive worship: the adoration of the 
Virgin became more and more general, 
and every age added some new title of 
dignity unauthorized by the Scriptures, 
and derogatory from tlie majesty of God, 

“ who givetli not liis glory to aliother." 
Under a shew of greater humility, media¬ 
tors and intercessors were nmitiplied with¬ 
out iiiimher; and angels and saints were 
called on to intercede svith Clirist for him 
to intercede with tlie Father. 

To perpetuate ali these sad and grosa 
errors, of which tiic amonnt might be 
Iieightened to a degree, of which the inex¬ 
perienced Protestant has happily no ade¬ 
quate idea, the Scriptures were sealed np 
and closed; the public prayers were offer¬ 
ed in an unknown tongue; the po4er of 
tincondilional absolution was vested in life 
priest; the efficacy of the sacraments was 
magnified, witliout regard to the qualifi¬ 
cations of the receiver; the bread aud 
wine were declared to undergo a natural 
change, though invisible to the outward 
senses, into the very natural body aod 
5x2 
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Uood of the !Lord; indulgences to sin were 
openly and shamelessly sold; the people, 
were kept in the grossest ignorance, or 
made wholly dependent on the priest for 
all their knowledge; and nothing was 
onnitted, that could tend to raise the 
priesthood to a height of unwarrantable 
influence over the minds and consciences 
of men. ‘ 

I'tie civil rights of men were at the same 
time invaded; and a power set up, before 
which the most powerful kings, no less than 
the meanest of their subjects, bowed and 
trembled. All Christendom was in a stat^ 
of vassalage and bondage to one man, who 
arrogating to himself the high and sounding 
title of “ Christ’s vicegerent on earth,” so 
little in nnison with his other of “ Servant 
of servants,” claimed an niilimitcd power 
in all matters, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil, even to the releasing (for tke fnrtiier- 
•ance of his own ambitious views) subjects 
from their allegiance, and taking away 
crowns/rom the heads of kings. 

This is a fearful picture, but they that 
are conversant with the history of the 
past, know that it falls far short of the 
reality. 

Under tiiis state of spiritual superstition, 
and civjl oppression lay onr forefathers; 
but from this, through the mercy of that 
God, who out of weakness bringeth 
strength, and makeiii the wicked in their 
very lusts subservient to his gracious pur¬ 
poses, we have been long delivcreil. The 
piety, and wisdom, and firmness ot our 
martyred ancestors, drew forth from the 
iucumbent mass of Papal superstition the 
pure ofc of the Gospel, that still lay un¬ 
derneath ; and that Church, of which wc 
are the free and happy members, came 
forth, in all its essentials stiictly conformed 
to tliat holy and primitive pattern which 
is laid down in the Holy Scriptures. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

The following is a copy of a Pope’s 
I^Uir, which l.'found in the posses¬ 
sion of one of my parisliionors, and 
Wrhidi 1 offer to you for insertion 
in your Publication if you consider 
it calculated for your pages., 

I am. Sir, 

Tout, obedient humble servant. 
Matt. W. Place, 
Rector of Hampreston, 
^reh,\m. - 


The Pope*$ Curie, Sett, Book and 
Canale, on a tJeretick of Ham- 
preston in the County of Dorset, 
“ By the anthority of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, of St. Peter and Paul, 
and of the holy saints, Vr.e excom- 
municate, we utterly curse, and ban, 
commit and deliver to the devil of 
hell, Henry Goldney, of Hainpres- 
ton, in the county of porset, an 
infamous hcretick, that hath in spite 
of God and St. Peter, whose Church 
this is, in spite of all holy saints, 
and in spite of our holy father, the 
Pope, (God's vicar here on earth) 
and of the reverend and worshipful 
the canons, masters, priests, Jesuits, 
and clerks of our holy Church, com¬ 
mitted the heinous crimes-of sacri¬ 
lege with the images of our holy 
saints, and forsaken our most holy 
religion, and continues in heresy, 
blasphemy, and corrupt lust: ex¬ 
communicate be he penally, and 
delivered over to the devil, as a 
perpetual malefactor and sebisma- 
tic; accursed be he, and given soul 
and body to the devil to be buffet¬ 
ed ; cursed be be in all holy cities 
and towns, in fields and ways, in 
linuses and out of houses, and in 
all other places ; standing, lying,* or 
rising, walking, running, waking, 
steeping, eating, drinking, and what¬ 
soever he does besides. 

“We separate him from the 
thresliold, from all the good prayers 
of the Church, from the participa¬ 
tion of holy mass, from all sacra¬ 
ments, chapels, and altars, from 
holy bread and holy water, from all 
the merits of our holy priests and 
religious men, and from all their 
cloisters, 'from all their pardons, 
privileges, grants, and immunities, 
all the holy fathers (Popes of Rome) 
have granted to them, and we give 
him over utterly to the power of 
the devil: and we pray to onr Lady 
and to St. Peter and Paul, and all 
holy saints, that all the senses of 
his body may fail iiim, and that he 
may have no feeling, except he 
conie's openly to out beloved priest 
at iStapebiil in time of mass, within 
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thirty days from the third time Of 
pronouacing hereof by our dear 
priest there, and confesses his hei¬ 
nous, heretical, and blasphemous 
crimes, and by true repentance make 
satisfaction to our Lady, St. Peter, 
and the worshipful company of our 
holy Church of Rome, and suffer him¬ 
self to be buffeted, scourged, and 
spit upon, as our said dear priest in 
his goodness, holiness, and sanctity, 
shall direfet and prescribe. 

“ Given under the seal of our 
holy Church at Rome, -the lOth 
day of August, in the year of our 
Lord Christ, 1758, and in the first 
year of our pontificate. 

C. R. 

8th Oct. 1758, pronounced Isttinie. 
15th do." do. 2nd time. 

22nd do.* do. 3rd time. 

A convent of the order of La 
Trappe is established at Stapehill, 
containing between fotty and fifty 
nuns.*' 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sib, 

1 BEG leave to mention to you an 
iifstancc, which has lately come 
within my own knowledge, of the 
pernicious effects resulting from 
the circulation of novels among the 
lower classes. A medical gentle¬ 
man and myself were sitting one 
night, about eleven o’clock, engag¬ 
ed in conversation, when we were 
suddenly alarmed by the shrieks of 
a person in distress. We soon 
found that the shrieks proceeded 
from a youug woman, who had 
thrown herself into some water 
near the house. Having procured 
assistance, we succeeded iu extri¬ 
cating her from her perilous situa¬ 
tion ; aud my medical friend soon 
recognized lief as the daughter of 
a poor but honest labourer in the 
village. He therefore insisted ou 
accompanying her home ; and, on 
entering the cottage, the first thing 
he observed on the table, lying 
open, was a novel, of a most perni¬ 


cious tendency, which the young 
woman confessed she bad been 
reading j^ust before she went* out to 
accomplish her desperate purpose. 
A slate was also lying on the table; 
and on this slate she had acquainted 
her parents with the place where 
they might search for her bo<ly on 
the following morning. It appeared, 
on inquiry, that the niihappy young 
woman had suffered some severe 
disappointment, which had preyed 
on her mind, and that the pernici¬ 
ous principles inculcated in the 
novel had a* powerful influence in 
leading her to commit suicide, as 
the speediest remedy for all worldly 
trouble. 

A fever, occasioned by violent 
agitation, and by long immersion in 
cold water, brought this unhappy 
woman, in the course of a few days, 
to her grave. 

Y ours, P. 

We make no comment on this 
affecting narrative; but wc avail 
ourselves of it, to press on the 
Clergy the important duty of esta¬ 
blishing parochial libraries in their 
several parishes, that the people 
now no longer ignorant, but 'de¬ 
sirous and able to gather iiiforma- 
tion for themselves, miiy have witliin 
their reach books at once interesting, 
instructive, and wholesome. We may 
take occasion to return to this sub¬ 
ject in a future Number. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

It is my lot to reside in a manufac¬ 
turing district in the county of Lan¬ 
caster, where, from various causes, 
1 find the minds of my parishioners 
deeply imbued with radical notions. 
That oracle of sedition whp has 
lately said so much on the case of 
tythes has so ingratiated himself 
into the favour of' my flock : the 
Durham Case is so often thrown hi 
my teeth when 1 demand my Easter 
dues, that were it not from a fear of 
.injoriug my successor, I should cer- 
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tainly relinquish ^11 further attempts 
to obtain tiiem. There, is one me¬ 
thod J9y which 1 can obtain them; 
but litigation is a resolution to 
which 1 should be very unhappy 
were I to be obliged to have re¬ 
course. This, I fear, my parishion¬ 
ers are aware of, and therefore 
take liberties with my clemency. 
Some amongst them will tell me 
that no authority can compel them 
to pay me ; whilst others, a little 
more coolly, though, in all proba¬ 
bility, not at all less unwilling to 
acknowledge the claim, cry out 
** shew us the law that sanctions 
your demand, and then we will pay 
you.’* Here, Mr. Editor, 1 am at 
a loss. Burns will tell nrc that I 
may make complaiut in writing be¬ 
fore two magistrates, who will sum¬ 
mon them to appear at tlieir Petty 
Sessions ; and that in case of non- 
attcndance a distress wHl be levied 
upon their goods and chattels. If 
after all this the recusant persists 
in the illegality of the claim, he may 
summon me before the Magistrates 
at the Quarter Sessions, and if he 
there find himself thwarted, he still 
has Westminster to repair to. If 
1 tell them what 1 can do, and what 
I will do if they still refuse my 
demand: if 1 shew them the origin 
and the antiquity of the practice: 
if 1 shew them the propriety of it, 
it is all unavailing. ** Shew us the 
law and we will be satisfied.*’ I 
have consulted all the books I pos¬ 
sess that treat upon tythes and ob¬ 
lations, but I must confess my ig¬ 
norance of " the law” farther than 
the one obtained by usage almost 
time out of mind. I do not fear 
of being able to obtain my Easter 
dues, but certainly the payment of 
them would be more comfortably 
demanded, and I am persdaded to 
tiling, more willingly made, were I 
able, with my demand, to shew the 
ipse dixit of the law which sanctions 
the procedure. 

If you, therefore, Mr. Editor, or 
smy of your Correspondents will 
give me any infarqtation to what 


work I may refer for the'satisfac¬ 
tion of my parishioners on this im¬ 
portant question, 1 shall always 
feel particularly grateful. 

1 remain. 

Yours, «&c. 

P- - May U, 1823. 

If we rightly understand our Cor¬ 
respondent, his difficulty with re¬ 
spect to Easter Offerings is not 
respecting the mode of recovering, 
but that of satisfying some of his 
parishioners of his abstract legal 
title to the payment of them. In¬ 
deed as to the former, with one 
exception, he seems to be informed 
correctly enough ; the exception we 
allude to is, that the party refusing 
to pay has, at all events, in his 
power a recourse to V^eslminster 
Hall after the concurring judgments 
of the Petty and Quarter Sessions 
against him. No recourse can be 
had thither, except where the title 
to them comes in question; by this 
word title, we do not suppose is 
intended the mere dry question of 
whether they are by law payable at 
all from any person to any per-soa, 
for that the Statute presupposes 
when it gives a remedy for recovery 
of them ; but the question whether 
any particular demandant is such 
an incumbent, or so endowed as to 
have a right to claim, or any parti¬ 
cular party such a parishioner, in¬ 
habitant, occupier, &c. as ought to 
be called on to pay. 

But adverting to what we con. 
ceive to be the real question on 
which our correspondent desires an 
answer; he says, some of iny pa¬ 
rishioners cry out shew us the law 
that sanctions your demand, and 
theif tve will pay you.” If these 
gentlemen mean by this to call upon 
otir Correspondent to point out any 
specific written law,* which in terms 
declares that a parishioner ninst pay 
Easter Offerings to their clergyman, 
they make a demand which shews 
the most consummate ignorance of 
the English Law. 

The greater part of our legal 
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rights and duties are founded on 
unwritten custom^ supported aud 
evidenced by the decisions of the 
courts of justice, and recognized in 
many instances by enactments of 
the Legislature. On this founda¬ 
tion it is that these very persons 
expect those who deal with them to 
pay for what they buy; on which 
they rely for their rights to their 
own houses, shops, and lands; on 
which they call on^their clergyman, 
to bury, baptize, and administer 
the Sacrament; and on this ground 
so evidenced and recognized, the 
claim to Easter Offerings may be 
easily shewn to depend. 

1st. Of the antiquity of the cus¬ 
tom there can be no doubt; not to 
mention the Statute of circumspecte 
agatis, 13, E. 1, which recognizes 
them as then a well known pay¬ 
ment, at the very dawn of the Re¬ 
formation a Statute 2 and 3 E. (i, c. 
13, speaks of Oflerings as perfectly 
established. It is unnecessary to 
labour this point, and nothing can 
be so satisfactory as to date from 
such a period, when the claims of 
the Church were pretty sharply 
looked into, and there were not 
wanting numerous and ready, and 
strung hands to strip her of what 
she could not properly hold. 

As to the evidence of judicial 
decisions, it is enough to cite the 
short case of Laurence v. Jones, 
Bunbury’s Reports, p. 173, wherein 
it was decreed by the whole Court 
of Exchequer that Easter Offerings 
were due of common right at two¬ 
pence' per bead, unless it had been 
customary to pay more: tliat the 
vicar ought to have a decree ac¬ 
cordingly, though there was no 
proof of Easter Ofterings ever hav¬ 
ing been paid, i. e. in the particular 
parish in question, there being a 
lay itnpropriatvvr, who is not enti¬ 
tled lo offerings, but he only who 
exercises the spiritual function; 

With regard to the recognition of 
the right by the Legislature, it 
must be clear, wc imagine, to the 
must unwilling conviction, thnt 


whenever Parliament makes a law 
to enforce a payment, it impliedly 
affirms the right to the payment; any 
other supposition would be to re¬ 
flect in, the strongest manner on 
the justice, nay, the common sense 
of the Legislature. Then to look 
no farther than Burns’ Justice and 
Burns’ Ecclesiastical Law will c4rry 
us ; we have the 13. E. 1, the 2 and 
3 E. 6, c. 13, the 7 ami 8 W. c. 6, 
and the 53 G. HI. c. 127; all giving 
modes of recovering the subti acted 
Easter dues, and presupposing a 
right in the clergyman to demand 
them. 

We hope this answer, and a re¬ 
ference to Burns’ Ecclesiastical 
Law, Tit. Offerings, will satisfy our 
Correspondent’s parishioners; we 
have not thought it worth while in 
60 plain a matter to institute any 
deep research ; hut if we have mis¬ 
understood his difficulty, or he has 
still doubts to be satisfied, and will 
consult us upon them again, w'e 
promise to submit them to our At¬ 
torney and Solicitor General, and 
he shall have an answer ex ca¬ 
thedra.’* 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Considering your Miscellany as 
a medium for the communication of 
all intelligence, which may be inte¬ 
resting to the clerical world, 1 Uiink 
I shall not render an unacceptable 
service by giving your readers some 
account of an establishment now in 
course of formation, which seems to 
me calculated to supply a grand 
desideratum in the present system 
of our clerical education. 

Most of us, I belive, must have 
observed, that there is an inl;erval 
between the time of graduation at 
the University, and tlie statutable 
age for ordination, which young men 
sincerely desirous of qualifying them¬ 
selves properly for their sacred call¬ 
ing, find a great difficulty in turning 
to the best account. It is an inter- 
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vai, in which a great deal that re¬ 
mains to be done ought to be com. 
pleted, and upon the right employ¬ 
ment of it, tliere is no saying bow 
great a part of the future utility, 
and respectability of the Clergyman 
may depend. For it is idle to sup. 
pose that three years .of under- 
graduateship, however industriously 
spent, can furnish the candidate 
even with the requisite knowledge of 
books for entering on bis sacred pro¬ 
fession, much less that they will 
have enabled him to acquire the 
habits of life and thought, which are 
essential to the success of his minis¬ 
try. U is no reproach to our vene¬ 
rable Unrfeersities to say this, for 
tliey do all that they profesu to do; 
ail that can be done in the short 
time, which is now usually allotted 
to them. And even if the candi¬ 
dates foi’-orders should reside for a 
longer period, and complete the 
course marked out by the original 
system of the Universities, still in 
another point of view the establish¬ 
ment i am now alluding to would 
seem very desirable. Before taking 
upon himself the solemn vows of or¬ 
dination, I cannot but think that 
some retirement from the gaiety and 
unavoidable interruptions of the 
world must be both necessary and 
delightful for a young man impressed 
as he ought to be with the respon. 
sibility he is about to assume; some 
place where he may quietly examine 
his own resolutions, marshal his 
doubts and scruples in order before 
him, and earnestly solicit that as. 
sistance which can alone sustain 
the one, and shed a peaceful light 
upon the other. The University is 
hardly a lit place for tliis proving of 
the soul’s armour; it presents in 
these days of awakened energy a 
larg^ and active scene, and to a 
young man of industry and talent 
must necessarily be full of excite¬ 
ment, and busy competition—in 
many'instances it may contain with¬ 
in itself precisely those very com¬ 
panions and ffiends from whom a 
yunng man circumstanced as 1 am 


supposing, would wish for a short 
time to withdraw himself. 

On the other hand complete se¬ 
clusion and solitude is full of disad¬ 
vantages—in such a state knowledge 
cannot be so well acquired, nor 
books so readily consulted—and 
more than all those difliculties, 
which an inquiring student will sel¬ 
dom fail to raise up fur himself, 
cannot be so easily, or satisfactorily 
removed. The English Clergyman 
too is the last man, who should ac¬ 
quire ascetic- habits—much of his 
ability to do good depends oil bis 
easiness of approach, and his know¬ 
ledge of the manners, and feelings 
of all classes of society. 

The establishment, I speak of, 
steers clear of the disadvantages on 
both sides, and seems to me to have 
recommendations of its own. It is 
proposed ill some convenient situ¬ 
ation witliin a few miles of London, 
but far enough from it to be out of 
the reach of its interruptions to re¬ 
ceive a limited number of graduates 
of either University as inmates of a 
Clergyman’s family ; while n larger 
number may be accommodated out 
of the house at a very small distance, 
w'ho will form part of the same so¬ 
ciety, live under the same superin¬ 
tendance, and enjoy the same assist¬ 
ance in the prosecution of their stu¬ 
dies. An extensive course of theo¬ 
logical reading on a predetermined 
system will be marked out; lectures 
read daily in the most important or 
the most difBcuU branches; while 
the students themselves will be call¬ 
ed on to exercise tliemselves in 
every thing most useful to their after 
labours, reading, composing, and 
catechetical examination; will lie 
invited to a free communicatioii of 
all their didicullies; and have the 
complete use of an extensive li¬ 
brary. • 

In a plan of this sort every thing 
almost will depend upon the bead ; 
the Rev. Dr. Burrow, whom vou 
certainly know well by reputation, 
is the person who has digesti'd it, 
and is preparing to under take the 
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management of it. My name and 
my suffrage would add nothing to 
the reputation, which he has earned 
for himself by Ins'own exertions, or 
I should gladly for my own sake, 
not less than his, contribute them in 
this case ; I should be proud to say 
how well I know him, and I should 
in advancement of a plan which I 
deem likely to be so highly useful, 
gladly lend the lustre of the most 
approved name. But in truth, nei¬ 
ther he nor the plan want assistance 
such as mine; the latter has re- 
ceived the warm approbation of 
those eminent persons, whom his 
duty compelled him to consult, and 
who were best able to say, whether 
such an establishment was desirable; 
and he himself may rest secure on 
his general, character, and profes¬ 
sional services, and in a case like 
this, most of all on his several pub¬ 
lications. To say nothing of those 
which prove the general range of 
his acquiremenis in other sciences, 
nor of those v hich are purely C(.n- 
trovei'sia!, he may rest upon his 
“ Summary of Christian Faith and 
Practice,” which f(»r llie industry 
and accuracy displayed in the com- 
pmition, and the ])ions spiiit which 
pervades it in every part, I do not 
hesitate to call one of the moat 
commendable and serviceable works 
of modern times. 

If I speak strongly, it is because 1 
know intimately, and 1 am sure you 
at least w'iil acquit me of any inten. 
tion, but that of rendering known 
to my couutrymen, what [ sincerely 
believe calculated to benefit them. 
And 1 remain Sir, 

Your well wisher, and 
constant reader, 

Nomicus. 

yj short Discourse upon the Reason¬ 
ableness of Mens having a Reli¬ 
gion, or fVorship of God. Bp 
George Duke of Buckingham. 
Phenix, Vol. II. p. 521. lU8u. 

My Design in this Paper is, to in. 
duce Men to a Belief of Religion, 
Remembrancer, No. 51. 


by the strength of Reason; and 
therefore I am forced to lay aside all 
Arguments which have any depend, 
ence upon the Authority of Scrip¬ 
ture, and must fashion my Dis¬ 
course as if I had to do with those 
that have no Religion at all. 

The first anain Question, upon the 
clearing of which I shall endeavour 
to ground the Reasonableness of 
Mens having a Religion, or IVor- 
ship of God, is this. Whether it is 
more probable that the World has 
ordered it self to he in the Form it 
now is, or was contrived to be so by 
some other Being of a mure perfect, 
and more designing Nature? For 
whether or no the Worlcbhas been 
created Ojit of nothing, is not mate, 
rial to our purpose; because if a 
supreme intelligent Agent has framed 
tile World to be what it is, and has 
made ns to he what we are, we 
ought as much to stand iti awe of it, 
as if it had made both us and the 
World out of nothing. Yet because 
this latter Question ought not to be 
totally passed by, I shall lake the 
liberty to toiler some Conceptions of 
luiue upon it. 

The cijief Argument us’d against 
God Almighty’s having created the 
World, is, That no Man can ima¬ 
gine how a thing should he made 
out of notiiiiig ; and that, therefore, 
it is impossible he should have made 
the world, because there is nothing 
else out of which it could be made. 

First then, I cannot chnse but 
observe, that to say, Because we 
are not able to imagine how a thing 
should be, therefore the Being of 
that thing,must be impossible, is in 
it self a disingenuous way of Argu¬ 
mentation; especially in those, who 
at the same time declare they be¬ 
lieve this World to be Eternal, and 
yet are as little able to comprejiend 
iiow it should be Eternal, as how it 
should be made out of nothing. 

In the next platoe, I conceive that 
nothing can be properly said to <en-v 
dure, any longer than it remains 
just the same; for in the instant 
any part of it is changed, that thing, 
2 Y 
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as it was before, is no more io 
being. 

In the third place, thalj every part 
of this World we live in is changed 
every moment; and by consequence, 
that this whole World is so too, be¬ 
cause the whole is nothing else but 
what is composed of evesy part; and 
that therefore we cannot properly 
say, this World has continued for 
many Ages, but only that all things 
in this World have been changed for 
several Years together. 

To evade which Opinion, those 
who maintain the Eternity of the 
World, are forced to say, That the 
Matter of it is not changed, but the 
Accident^ only. Tho* this be a sort 
of Argument which they,will not 
allow of in others; for when it is 
by the Romanists urged, in Defence 
of Transubstantiation in the Sacra¬ 
ment, That the Accidents of the 
Wafer remain, tho the Substance of 
it be changed, they reject that as a 
ridiculous Notion : and yet it is not 
one jot more absurd to say. That 
the Accidents remain when the Mat¬ 
ter is changed, than that the Matter 
remains when the Accidents are 
' changed ; nay of the two, the As- 
sertors of this latter Opinion are 
the least excusable, because they 
boldly attribute it to a natural 
Cause; whereas the Romanists have 
the modesty at least to own it for a 
mysterious Miracle. * 

But that the Weakness of this Ima¬ 
gination, of separating Accidents 
fyom Bodies, may the plainlier ap¬ 
pear, let us examine a little what 
the meaning of the word Accident 
is. Accident then does not signify 
a Being distinct from Body or Mat¬ 
ter, but is only a Word, whereby we 
express the several ways we con¬ 
sider of what is in a Body, or Mat¬ 
ter that is before us. For example; 
if we perceive a Body to have 
Length, then we consider of that 
I.«ngth as an Accident of that 
Body: and when we perceive a 
Body to have a Smell, or Taste, 
then we consider of that Smell and 
thnt,, Taste as Accidents of that 


Body, But in none of these consi¬ 
derations we mean that any thing 
can have Length, or Smell, or 
Taste, but what really is Body; and 
when any thing, that had a SmeH 
OP Taste, has left off to have a Smell 
or Taste, it’is, because that part of 
it, which had a Smell or Taste, is 
no more in it. 'So that, upon an Exa¬ 
mination of the whole Matter, I am 
apt to believe, that there can be 
naturally no change of Accidents, 
but where there is a real change of 
Bodies. 

But to proceed a little further, 
the Question being. Whether it be 
more probable that the World, or 
that God Almighty has been from 
all Eternity ; I think 1 may adven. 
ture to affirm, that of two Proposi¬ 
tions, the least proba|;^le is that 
which comes nearest to a Contra¬ 
diction. Now nothing can come 
nearer to a Contradiction than Eter¬ 
nity, or abiding the same for ever, 
and a continued Changing, or not 
abiding the same one moment. And 
therefore I conclude, it is less pro¬ 
bable that this changeable World 
should have been from all Eternity, 
than that some other Being, of more 
Excellence, and greater Perfection, 
should be so, whose very Nature is 
incapable of Change. 

'I'hat Being of more Excellence, 
and greater Perfection, 1 call God; 
and those, who out of a foolish aver¬ 
sion they have for the Name of 
God, will call it Nature, do not in 
itny kind differ from this Notion of 
that Being, but only change its 
Name, and rather shew, they have 
a vain mistaken Ambition of being 
thought; Atheists, , than that they 
have any Keasoir strong enough to 
convince them to be so. 

The next Question 1 shall take 
into Consideration, is this, Whether, 
tho there be a God; it is probable, 
that he should take a more particu¬ 
lar Care of Mankind, than he does 
of Beasts and other Animals. To 
which I have this to offer. That 
tho there are several sorts of Ani- 
mals} which give us occasion to 
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imagine they have some kind of 
Reason in them, tho not to so great 
a Perfection as Men have; yet 
since no other animal did ever any 
one thing, that could give us tiie 
least cause to believe, ihey have a 
Conception of another World, or of 
a Deity ; and that no man was ever 
yet born, but had a Conception, or 
at least a Suspicion of it, more or 
less ; I say, for this reason, it is 
probable, in my Opinion, that there 
• is something nearer a kin to the 
Nature of God in Men, than there 
is in any other Auimals whatsoever: 
and for that Reason, that God Al¬ 
mighty does take a more particular 
Care of us, than he does of them. 

If tiien God be Eternal, and it is 
probable tiiere is something, in our 
Nature, which is a-kin to the Nature 
of God, it's also probable, that that 
part of us never dies. 

It is also probable, that what by 
it we are prompted most to value 
and esteem, as the highest Perfec¬ 
tions, good Qualities, and V ertues, 
are Parts of the Essence and Nature 
of God. 

Now of all good Qualities, or Ver- 
tues, it is Justice, which all Men 
(k> most highly esteem aud value in 
others, tho they have not all the 
good Fortune to practise it them¬ 
selves. For Justice is that good 
Quality, or Vertue, which causes all 
other good Qualities or Verliies to 
be esteemed; nay it is that Vertue, 
without which all other Vertues be¬ 
come as Vices; that is, they all 
come to be abhored. 

For he who wants Justice, and 
has Wit, Judgment^ or Valour, will 
for the having Wit, Judgment, or 
Valour, be the more abhorred ; be¬ 
cause the more Wit, Judgment, or 
Valour he has, if he wants Justice, 
the more he will certainly become a 
wicked ManAnd he who wants 
Justice, and has Power, will, for 
the having that Power, be the more 
abhorred; because the more Power 
he has, if he wants Justice, the 
more he will certainly become a 
wicked Man. And therefore, in my 


Opinion, it is a very unreasonable 
thing for Men, out»of a Design of 
extolling God Almighty's Power, to 
rob him of Justice; the Quality 
without which, even Power it self 
must necessarily be abhorred. And 
pray what can be more disrespectful 
to God Almighty, than to fancy that 
he shall punish us for doing that, 
which he has from all Eternity pre¬ 
destinated ; that is, compelled us to 
'do ? It is an act that I can hardly be¬ 
lieve there ever yet was born a Man 
cruel enough to be guilty of, even 
in the depth of his Revenge. And 
shall we make that an Attribute of 
the most perfect, and the most high 
God, which is beneath the Etf^ct of 
the meapestiof Passions in the worst 
of Men? It is, in my Opinion, more 
reasonable to believe, that God Al¬ 
mighty, out of his Love to Man¬ 
kind, has given us aii Eternal Soul; 
that an Eternal Being, and Freewill, 
are things in their Nature insepa¬ 
rable one from the other; and that 
therefore, according to our Action^, 
proceeding from our Wills, God 
Almighty, in Justice, will reward 
and punish us in another World, for 
the good and ill Deeds we perform 
in this, t do not say, that the best 
of our Actions here, arc good enough 
to make us deserve llic joys of 
Heaven; we must owe them to God 
Almighty’s Grace and Favour, as 
indeed we owe all things else. 

Neitlier will 1 take upon me to 
guess at the several degrees of Joys 
there are in Heaven; our dull 
Senses, making it as impossible for 
us-to discourse well of those things, 
as it is ipipossible for a Man born 
blind, to talk well of Colours. Nor 
will I pretend to judge bow long, or 
how much God Almighty will pu¬ 
nish us hereafter; because, for the 
same Reason that we think him to 
be a God of Justice, we must also 
conclude him to be a God of Mercy. 

This only I do verily believe. 
That the more we love him, the more 
he will love us: and the less we love 
him, the worse it will he for us. 

Again, if this Instinct, or Con. 

2 Y 2 
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ceptioii, we have of a Deity, be the 
Ground of our'Religion, it ought 
also to be the Guide of our Reli-» 
gion that is, if the strongest rea¬ 
son we have to believe, that God 
Almighty does take a more particu¬ 
lar care of us, than he does of 
other Animals, is, because there is 
something in our Nature, nearer a- 
kin to the Nature of God, than any 
thing that is in any other Animal; I 
say, in all reason, that part of us 
which is nearest a-kin to the Nature 
of God, ought to be our Guide and 
Director, in chusing the best way 
for our religious Worship of God. 

If then it be probable that there 
is a God, aud that this God will re¬ 
ward and punish us hereafter, for 
all the good aud ill things we act in 
this Life; it does highly concern 
every Man to examiue seriously, 
which is the best way of worship¬ 
ping and serving this God; that is, 
which is the best Religion. 

Now if it be probable, that the 
Instinct which we have within us of 
a Deity, be a-kin to the Nature of 


God ; that Religion is probably the 
best, whose Doctrine does most re¬ 
commend to us those things, which, 
by that Instinct, we are prompted 
to believe are Vertues and good 
Qualities. And that, I think, with¬ 
out exceeding the Bounds of Mo¬ 
desty, 1 may take upon me to af- 
hrm, is the Christian Religion. 

And for the same reason it does 
also follow, that the* Religion 
amongst Christians, which does most 
recommend to us Vertueand a good > 
Life, is, in all probability, the best 
Religion. 

And here I must leave every Man 
to take Pains, in seeking out and 
chusing for himself; he only being 
answerable to God Almighty for his 
own Soul. 

1 began this Discourse, as if 1 
had to do with those who have no 
Religion at all; and now, addressing 
my self to Christians, I shall end it 
with the Words of our Saviour: 

Asky and it shall be given you; 
seek, and yOu shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. 


SACRED POETRY. 


VERSES 

Said to be written by the Author on himself, when he was in a 
Consumption. 

Why, Uamoti, with the forward day 
IJosl tlion thy little spot survey 
I'roin tree to tree, with doubtfnl cheer 
Pursue the progress of the year, 

What winds arise, what rains descend. 

When thou before that year shall end i 

What do thy noon-tide walks avail 
To clear the leaf and pick the snail, 

Then wantonly to deatli decree 
An insect nsefnller than thee ? 

Thou and the worm are brother-kind, 

As low, as earthy, and as blind. 

Vain wretch! canst thou expect to see 
The downy peach make court to tliee 1 
Or that thy sense shall ever meet 
The bean-flowers deep embosom’d sweet, 

Exhaling with an evening blast 
Thine evenings then will all be past. 
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Thy narrow pride, thy fancied green, 

(For vanity’s in little seen) 

All must be left wiien dt^ath appears, 

In spite of wishes, groans, and tears ; 

Mior one of all thy plants that grow, 

But rosemary will with thee go. 

Dn. GiiioRGF. Sbwell, 

Dteri 1726. 

There is something melancholy in this poor man’s hisfory. He was a physician at 
Hampstead, with very little practice, and chiefly subsisted on the invitations of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, to whom his amiable character made him acceptable but at 
his death not a fi lend or relative came to commit his remains to the dnst! Me was 
bnried in the meanest manner, under a hollow tree, that w'as once part of the boundary 

> of the Church-yard of Hampstead. No nieniorial was placed over bis remuins.”_ 

Campbell’s British Poets, 


EPITAPH ON MRS. MASON. 

Take, holy earth, all that my soul hoJds dear : 

Take tliat best gift, which Heaven so lately gave; 

Tb Bristol’s fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form ; she bowed to taste the wave. 

And died. Does youth, dues beauty, read the line ? 

Docs sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 

Speak, dead Maria! breathe a strain divine! 

E’en from the grave thou shalt have power to charm. 

Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee: 

Bid them in duty’s sphere as meekly move: 

And if so iair, from vanity as free, 

As film in friendship, and as fond in love, 

'rell them, tho’ ’tis an awful thing to die, 

(Twas e'en to thee!) yet, the dread path once trod, 
Hcav’n lifts its evci lasting portals high. 

And bids the “ Pure in heart behold their God.” 

Mason, 

Born 1725 —Died 1707. 


LINES 

By a Clergyman to his Daughter, {now totally Blind) on 
seeifig the last Flower in her Drawing Booh. 

Here, hapless maid, here end thy playful pains. 

Nature hath shut the book: thy task is done. 

Of all her various charms what now remains i 
To smell the violet and feel the sun ! 

In liberal toil thy youthful hands did grow, 

Quick moving at thy better sense’s call; 

That better sense is gone! Their task is now 
To twist the yarn, or grope the friendly wall. 

O lot severe I Earth’s lesson early taught, 

» That all is vain, save virtue, love, and truth; 

We own it, all that through life’s day have wrought, 

But thou hast learnt it in the morn of yonth. 

Pupil of Heav’n thou art—compute thy gain, 

When dulnes.s loads thee, or regret assails: 

All is not lost, for Fatth and Hope remain, 

And gcntl« Charity that never &i|6. 


a 
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Now love tlrnii glow, where envy might have burned; 

Now every hand and every eye are thine ; 

Each human form, each object nndiscemed. 

From borrowed organs thou shall still divine. 

But thy great Maker’s own transcendent light. 

His love ineffable, his ways of old, 

His perfect wisdom, and his presence bright, 

** Thine eyes and not knothcr’s shall behold. 

, W. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Course of Lectures^ containing a 
description and Systematic Ar¬ 
rangement of the several Branches 
of Divinity: accompanied with 
an Account both of the principal 
Authors^ and of the Progress 
which has been made at different 
Periods, in Theological Learning. 
By Herbert Marsh, D. D.F.R.S. 
and F.A.S. Lord Bishop of Pe¬ 
terborough, and Margaret Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity. Part V. On 
the Authenticity of the New Tes¬ 
tament. Riviiigtons. 1820. 

We laid before our Readers, in the 
last Number, the concurrent testi¬ 
monies of the earliest Fathers to 
the authenticity of the New Testa¬ 
ment, from Jerome in the fourth 
century to Treuaeiis, who was bishop 
of Lyons about the middle of the 
second. 

To these we shall now add an¬ 
other testimony, of an internal kind, 
corroborative of the former, and 
drawn from the book itself. 

“ Spurious compositions,** remarks the 
bishop, betray themselves, by allusions 
to persons and things, which did not exist nt 
the period assigned for the composition; 
by a display of knowledge, which the 
pretended author could not have possess* 
ed; by tiie delivery of opinions, which he 
couIjI not have entertained; by peculiari¬ 
ties of language, which accord not with 
his country or his character j by the in- 
trodoction of customs and manners, which 
were foreign to the age in which he lived; 
or by some other discordance, into which 
every-impostor is likely to fall, from the 
difficulty of uniformly recoileeting the 
. i^erence between bis oum skuetion, and 


the situation of the person, to whom he 
ascribes bis work. If therefore the books 
of the New Testament had< not been the 
works of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
some incongruity would have been disco¬ 
vered between those books and the pre¬ 
tended authors of them. But every thing, 
which we find in the New Testament is 
precisely what we might e^ject to find, 
from persons so eirciimstanreil as the 
Apostles and Evaugelists. Whether we 
consider the New Testament in reference 
to matters of geography, or iu reference 
to states and governments, or in reference 
to prevailing customs, we every where 
find representations, which accord with 
the geography, the policy, and the cus¬ 
toms of the first century. Tlie facts which 
are recorded, and the sentiments which 
are delivered, harmonize with the country, 
the age, and the character of the sev«rai 
writers. The language also is exactly the 
hi?u/ of language which such persons 
would have used. In short, every thing 
throughout the New Testament is in uni¬ 
son with the belief, that the several books 
of it were written by the authors to whom 
they are ascribed." 

In proof of this assertion, the 
Bishop justly remarks, that, 

“ The various changes, both in the civil 
and in the religions state of the Jews, from 
the reign of Herod the Great to the Procii- 
ratorship of Festus, with the jarring opi¬ 
nions of the different Jewish sects, are so 
introduced in the historical books of the 
New Testament, as could be expected 
only from writers to whom the civil aud 
religions state of the, Jewish nation was 
familiar. The divisions and subdivisions 
made by the Romans in the governments 
of Judaea, Samaria, aud Galilee, the sub¬ 
jection of Judaea to a Roman Procurator 
on the baoi^ment of Archelaus, its tem¬ 
porary administration by Hejrod Agrippa* 
and its subsequent return to the procura- 
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tonhip, BF# fitcts not formally recorded in 
the historical books, but occasiouUy in¬ 
troduced, and so introduced, as would be 
done by no writer, who liad lived in a 
different country, or in a different age. 
From the intimate knowledge thus display¬ 
ed by the persons who wrote the historical 
books of the New Testament, we must 
conclude that they were conversant with 
Palestine, and contemporary with the 
facts which they record. The knowledge 
which they display, relates frequently to 
matters so minute, to matters of such 
little apparent interest, beyond the nar- 
> row limits of Jtidaia, that a writer of any 
other country, or of any other age, could 
hardly have possesseil it. And the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining it in any subsequent 
age was further increased by the destruc¬ 
tion of Jeiasalem, and the subversion of 
the Jewish state; a subversion so com¬ 
plete, as to have obliterated among the 
jlcws themselves all remembrance of mi¬ 
nute relations and transactions which pre¬ 
ceded that Aent. The history of our Sa¬ 
viour which is recorded in the Gospels, 
and the transactions at Jerusalem, record¬ 
ed in the Acts of the Apostles, must have 
been recorded therefore at a time when 
the Jewish state was still iu being. Nor 
is it merely a knowledge of things relating 
to Jud^a, that we find displayed in the 
New Testament. Whether they relate to 
Jerusalem, or relate to Ephesus, or to 
Corinth, or to Athens, or to Rome, we 
find repraieiitations that accord with the 
pllices which are the scenes of action.” 
P.73. 

Of this accordance, the historical 
books of the New Te.st.'iment afford 
many instances. The three follow¬ 
ing are selected by the Bishop as 
peculiarly striking. 

In the third chapter of St. Lake’s 
Gospel* it is related, that while John the 
Baptist was preaching in .the country 
about Jordan, there came to iiim certain 
soldiers, who, as appears from the ex¬ 
pressions used by St. Luket, were not 
. merely soldiers by profession, but soldiers 
in actual service. Now the Roman sol¬ 
diers, who were then stationed in Judaea, 
do not appear to have been at that time 
engaged in any war: and though it roiglit 
be reasonaby infewed that St. Luke would 
not bave used an expression that did not 
accord with the actual state of things, the 
accordance is not apparent from bis own 


* Ver. 14. 

t £f«Tivo/«iyo»} not oTfctriureti. 


narrative. He further relates in the same 
chapter b that Herod, the Tetrarch being 
.reproved by John the Baptist for Herodias 
his brother Philip’s wife, and foe all the 
evils wliieli Herod had done, added yet 
this above all, that he shut up John in 
prison. But 'what connexion there was 
between Herod and the soldiers just be¬ 
fore mentioned, does not appear. Nor 
does it appear wliat connexion there was 
between those soldiers and the place of 
John’s imprisonment; though we may in¬ 
fer that the place of his imprisonment was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Jordan, because the orderfor his imprison¬ 
ment was given while Joliu was preaching 
there. Again, in the sixth chapter of St. 
Mark’s Gospel, where St. Mark also men¬ 
tions the imprisonment of John the Bap¬ 
tist, and assigns the ^me reason for it 
which St. Luke did, we find an expres¬ 
sion .applied to the person, whom Herod 
subsequently dispatched with the order, 
that John tlio Baptist should be beheaded, 
which expression is used for persons who 
are in militarif service §. Now it does not 
at all appear from the narrative of St. Mark 
why a military person was qmployed on this 
occasion. The order for the death of 
John the Baptist was given by Herod at 
an entertainment, an entertainment at 
which Herodias was present with her 
daughter. The entertainment was given 
oil Herod’s birth-day ||; and, as described 
by St. Mark, it has simply the appear¬ 
ance of an cntertaininciil given at a royal 
court. Though we mii.st conclude there¬ 
fore, that St. Mark as well as St. Luke, had 
reasons for employing the particular ex¬ 
pressions, which they did on this occasion, 
those reasons are not apparent. But we 
shall disco.ver those reasons, if we consult 
the account which Josephus has given of 
the imprisonment and death of John the 
Baptist. It is given in the eighteenth 
book, and the fifth chapter of his Jewish 
Antiquities. From tliis account it appears, 
that Herod tlie Tetrarch was then actu¬ 
ally engaged in a war with Aretas, a kJiig 
of Arabia Petraea, whose daughter had 
been married to Herod, but who returned 
to her lather in conseqaence of Herod’s 
ill treatment. * Aretas therefore determin¬ 
ed to invade the territory of Herod : and 
Herod marched to meet him. Now the 
army of Herod in marching from 6aliiee 
to the confines of Arabia Petraea, must have 
passed through the country, wliere John 


t Ver, 19, 20. 

$ HwtxovTwcTtff, ver. 27. On this word 
see Schleusner’s Lexicon. 

II Mark vi. 21. 
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was baptising: and accordingly we And in 
tlie account of Josepiins, that the place of 
John’s imprisonment was Machseriis, a. 
fortresa on the eastern side of the Jordan. 
It further appears, from the same account, 
that this fortress was on the borders of the 
country subject to 4retas ; and tiiis cir¬ 
cumstance again explains the march of 
Herod’s army into the neighbourhood of 
the Jordan. Here tlien we fifnd a very re¬ 
markable coincidence between the expres¬ 
sions used by the Evangelists, and the ac¬ 
tual state of things. The soldiers, who 
came to John while he was preaching in 
the country about the Jordan, were sol¬ 
diers of Herod the Tetrarcli, soldiers tlien 
in actual service: and St. Luke has ac¬ 
cordingly employed an expresssion which 
denotes such actual service. Now, if this 
Gospel, instead of being written by St. 
Luke, bad been fabricated in a later age, 
tlie fabricator wonld hardly hate knotvn, 
that the soldiers who came to John the 
Baptist, were soldiers in actual service, 
thongb the knowledge of it was familiar to 
a contentporari/ author. On the other 
hand, if (what is certainly possible) he had 
learnt the fact from the Antiquities of Jo¬ 
sephus, and used a suitable expression to 
give his work the colour of authenticity, 
be Wonld have taken care to make the 
coincidence apparent, or his object would 
not have been attained. But the coinci¬ 
dence, thoiigli perfect when discovcied, is 
not apparent. It resulted from know¬ 
ledge, wbicli was familiar to the author; 
and lie had no inducement to make a dis¬ 
play of it, becffMfc it was familiar to him. 
A coincidence so perfect, and at the same 
tims so concealed, was never discovered in 
a spurious production.—The expression 
.used by St. Mark leads to the same con¬ 
clusion. 'Die person dispatched by Herod 
with the order that John the Baptist 
should be beheaded, was a person employ, 
ed in military service, because Herod was 
at the head of his army, then marching 
against Aretas, And St. Mark has accord, 
ingiy used an expression, in speaking of 
that person, which denotes a military cha- 
tacter. The coincidence is very remark¬ 
able, though it does not appear on the face 
of tile narrative. And it does not appear 
00 the (ace of the narrative, because it is 
the coincidence of truth, nof the coinci¬ 
dence of design. Further, on comparing 
the account of Josephus with that of St. 
Mark, we perceive wli^ Herodias was 
present at an entertainment, which (as up¬ 
pers from the preceding statement) must 
have been given while Herod was engaged 
in war. Herodias was the came of the war. 
It was on her account that the daughter 


of Aretas, the wife of Herod, was com- 
pelled by ill-treatment to take refuge with 
her father. And as the war which Aretas 
had undertaken, was undertaken to obtain 
ledress for bis daughter, Herodias bad a 
peculiar interest in accompanying Herod, 
even when he was marching to battle. No 
spurious productions could bear so rigid a 
test, as that which has been here applied 
to the narratives of St. Mark and St. Luke. 

“ Let 11 $ now take an example from the 
Acts of the Apostles. At the beginning 
of tlie twenty-seventh eliapter, the antlior 
relates, that when St. Paul was sent from 
Caesarea to Rome, he was with the other 
prisoners committed to the caie of Julius, 
ail officer of the Augustan cohort, that is 
a Roinaii cohort, wiiich had the honour of 
bearing the qaine of the emperor. Now 
it appears.fruin tlie account, which Jose¬ 
phus has given in liis second book on the 
Jewish War*, that when Felix was pro- 
ciii'ator of Juda’a, the Roman garrison at 
Cxsarea was chiefly compose^ Of soldiers 
who were natives of Syria. Hut it also 
appears, as well from the same book f, as 
from the twentieth book of his Antiqui¬ 
ties that a small body of Homan soldiers 
was stationed there at the same time, and 
that this body of Roman soldiers was digni¬ 
fied with the title of 2EBASTH, or Augus¬ 
tan, the same Greek word being employed 
by Josephus, as by the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles. This select body of Roman 
soldieis had been employed by Cumanus, 
who immediately preceded Feltx in the 
proenratorship of Judea, for the purple 
of quelling an insurrection§. And when 
b'cstiis, who succeeded Felix, had occa¬ 
sion to send prisoners from Caesarea to 
Rome, he would of course entrust them 
to the care of au officer belonging to this 
select corps. Even here then we have a 
coincidence which is wortliy of notice; a 
coincidence wiiich we should never have 
discovered without consulting the writings 
of Josephus. But, that which is most 
worthy of notice, is the circumstance that 
this select body of soldiers bore the title 
of Augustan, This title was known of 
course to St. Luke, who accompanied St. 
Paul from Csesarca to Rome, But that, 
in the time of the Emperor Nero, the 
garrison of Cassarca, which consisted 
ciuefiy of Syrian soldiers, contained also 
a small bddy of Roman, soldiers, aiid that 

Bell. Jud. lib. cap. xiii. § 7. Tom. 
II. p. 178. ed. Havercamp. 

f Cap. xii. $. ‘ 5 . p. 174. 

I Antiq. Jud. lib. 20. cap. vi. Tom, I. 
p. 967. cd Havercamp. 

§ lb.ib. 
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they were digoified by the epithet Augns- 
taOt ere circumstances so minute, that no 
impostor of a later ago would haw known 
them. And they prove incontcstibly, that 
the Acts of the Apostles could have been 
Wfritten only by a person in the situation 
of St. Luke. ' . 

“ I will add only one more example of 
coincidence, which is so much the more 
remarkable, because though it is in all re¬ 
spects complete, it lies at the same time 
so concealed, as to have excited the sus¬ 
picion of an error, wliicli suspicion has 
been finally removed by the discovery of 
a Greek coin. In the thirteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, the author, 
describing the transactions of St. Paul in 
Cyprus, gives to Sergius Pauhis, the Ro¬ 
man governor of tliat island, a Greek title, 
which was applied only to those governors 
of provinces who were invested with pro- 
crnisidar dignity *. And on the supposition 
that Cyprus was not a province of this de¬ 
scription, it l»8 been inferred, and inferred 
even by Grotius, that the title given to 
Sergius Pauhis in the Acts of the Apostles, 
was a title which did not properly belong 
to him. A passage indeed has been quoted 
from Dion Cassius, who in the fifty-fourth 
book of his Roman History f, speaking of 
tlie governors of Cyprus and some other 
Roman provinces, applies to them the 
same title which is applied to Sergius 
Panins in the Acts of the Aposties. But 
as Dion Cassius is speaking of several Ro- 
mati provinces at the same time, one of 
which^was certainly governed by a pro- 
conlnil’, ithas been supposed that, for the 
sake of brevity, he used one term for all 
of them, whether it applied to all of them 
or not. That Cyprus, however, ought 
not to be excepted, and that the title 
which he employed as well as St. Luke, 
really did belong to the Roman governors 
of Cyprus, appears from the inscription 
on a Greek coin, belonging to Cyprus it¬ 
self, and struck in tlie very ap in which 
Sergius Pauhis was governor of that island. 
It was struck in the reign of Claudius 
Caesar, whose head and name are on the 
face of it: and in jthe reign of Claudius 
CRsar St. Paul Visited Cyprus. It was a 
coin belonging to the people of that island, 
as appears from the word KYIIPIGN on the 
reverse. And though not struck while 
Sergius Paulus liindself was governor, it 
was struck, as appears from the inscrip¬ 
tion on the reverse, in the time of Pro- 
clus, who was next to Sergius Paulus in 
the government of that island. And on this 

* This title is di^ircnof, 

f Page 523, ed. Hanovim IfiOd. 
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coin the same title AVOYHATOS is given 
to Proclus, whicli is given by St. Luke to 
Sergius Paulus. An engraving of tJiis coin 
may be seen in tlic plate, wliich belongs 
to the loetli page of Havcrcamp’s edition 
ef the Tliesaiinis Morelliaiius. And the 
coincidence wliich it shews is of that de¬ 
scription, that it is sufficient of itself to 
establish the authenticity of the work in 
wi'icV the coincidence is found. 

“ Nor is it merely in the historical books 
of the New Testament tlial we find coin¬ 
cidences, whicli argue the authenticity of 
the books in wliich they were discovered. 
In tlie £pist:leB of St. Paul wc find perpe¬ 
tual allusions to places, persons, events, 
and circumstances, which may likewise he 
traced in the Acts of the Apostles, Now 
if tliose Epistles had been forgeries in the 
name of St. Paul, the imposter would 
cither have confined himself to doctrines, 
avoiding altogether such allusions, as, if 
found to be incorrect, might lead to a de¬ 
tection: or if he possessed the Acts of the 
Apostles, and in fabricating the Epistles 
was thus enabled to make the allusions in 
the latter correspond with the transactions 
in the former, the coincidence between 
the allusions and the transactions would 
have been every where rendered apparent. 
Rut the allusions in the Epistles of Sh 
Paul, though always found to be exact, as 
soon as they are discovered, are in gene¬ 
ral so little apparent, that vaiioiis combi¬ 
nations are necessary, before we can sec 
the coincidence. Those Epistles there¬ 
fore possess the true internal marks of au- 
tlienticity. It is unnecessary to give ex¬ 
amples from the Epistles of St. Paul, be¬ 
cause they have been numerously given, 
and satisfactorily explained in that excel¬ 
lent work'the Horaj Paulinic.” P. 78. 

Froni tl)c evidence to the authen¬ 
ticity of the New Testament, af¬ 
forded by these striking coinei. 
dences of facts, the Bishop passes 
to another drawn from the peculiar 
language of the Greek Testament. 

“ It is written in a dialect which was 
never used by persons born and educated* 
in any part of Greece. It is such a dialect, 
as would be used by persons who were 
educated in a country where Cbaide^ or 
Syriac was spoken as the vernacular 
tongue, blit who acquired also a know¬ 
ledge of Greek, by frequent intercourse 
with strangers. Now tiiis was precisely 
the situation of tlte Apostles and Evange¬ 
lists : .and we find accordingly, that their 
Greek is perpetually mixed with oriental 
idioms. It is no objection to tliis argtt- 
2 Z 
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ntent, that Josephus, tire Jewish hhtortan, 
has wiitten in Greek of a different eJe- 
scription, A man of refined ednoatioii 
mtf// obtain tlic power of writing in a fo- 
icign iaiignagc with as niucli rorrectness 
as the natives themselves. But the writers 
of the Greek Testament were iiieii in 
humble stations, who never sought to ob¬ 
tain an exemption fiom the dialect they 
liad once acquired. They were concerned 
with facts, and with doctrines: and if 
these were correctly stated, the purity of 
their diction appeared to them a matter 
of no importance. It is true, that one of 
them was a man of erudition, and more¬ 
over born at Tarsus. But if St. Paul was 
ho)n at Tarsus, he was educated at Jeru¬ 
salem : and his erudition was the erudition 
of a Jewish, not of a Grecian school. 

“ The language therefore of the Greek 
Testament is precisely such us. wo might 
expect from the persons to wham the se- 
veial parts of it are ascribed.’’ P. 87. 

Let us now consider the language of 
flie Greek Testanieut in another relation 
than that of dialect. Let us consider it 
in reference to the style or the numner of 
writing, wliicli is dilferent in dilfcrciit 
books. Ill the historical books of the New 
Testament we find tiie simplicity of 
writers, who weie more intent upon 
things, than upon words: we find men of 
plain education, honestly relating what 
they knew, without attempting to adorn 
their narratives by any cl"gaiice or grace 
of diction. And this is precisely the 
kind of writing which we should expect 
fioin the persons to whom those books 
are ascribed. In the Epistles of St. 
Paul we find a totally difi'erent manner; 
but again it is precisely such as we slionld 
expect from St. Paul. Hi« aigiimcnts, 
tlioiigli irresistible, are fieqnently devoid 
of metbod : in tbc strrtigih of the reason¬ 
ing the regularity of tUv form is ovci look¬ 
ed. Though occasional reference is made 
to Greek pods, we tiaee in none of his 
Efiisiles the characteis of Greek philoso¬ 
phy. The erudition tiicre displayed is the 
cnidition of a learned Jewj the argumen¬ 
tation there displayed, is the argumenta¬ 
tion of a Jewish convert to Christianity 
confuting his brethren on their own 
ground. Who is there, that docs not re- 
eogifise in this description the Apostle, 
■who was born at Tarsus, but educated at 
tlie feet of Gamaliel? 

“ If we furtiier compare the language of 
the New Testament with the temper and 
disposition of the writer^ to whom the 
several books of it are ascribed, we shall 
again find a correspondence, which im¬ 
plies that these books are justly ascribed 
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to them. The character of the diserphr, 
whom Jesus loved, is every where ini- 
piesscd on the writings of St. John. 
Widely different is the character impress¬ 
ed oil the w’litings of St. Paul: but it is 
equally accordant with tbc charaetcr of 
the wnter. Gentleness and kindness were 
characteristic of St. John: and these qua¬ 
lities characterize his writings. Zeal and 
animation marked every where the con¬ 
duct of St. Paul: and these are the qua¬ 
lities which are every where liisccrnible in 
the writings a,scribed to him.’’ P. 

It is with these words that the 
Bishop concludes his masterly view 
of the evidence in favour of tlie au- 
thenticitjf of the New Testament, 
anil we most heartily join with his 
lordship in saying, that it is unne¬ 
cessary to allege any further argu¬ 
ments. 

Tlie internal marks o6 authenticity 
are so numerous, so various, and some of 
them 80 extraordinary, that they never 
could have been discovered in spiiiious 
productions. And if to this internal evi¬ 
dence wc add the weight of that cxlenMl 
evidence which lias been given, we have 
siicli an acrumulation of proof, as esta- 
blislics die authenticity of the New Testa¬ 
ment beyond the possibility of doubt.” 
P. 93. 


Christ's Title, “ The Son of Man,” 
elucidated from its application in 
the Gospel according to St.John. 
A Sermon preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on the 
Commencement Sunday, June, 30, 
1822, By William /linger, D.D. 
Formerly Fellow of St. John's 
College; dear of Snnninghill, 
Berks ; and Superintendent of the 
Clerical Jnstitntion at St. Bees, 
Cumberland. 8vo. 24 pp. Ri- 
vingtons. 1822.—John xii, 34. 

“ I HAVE thus briefly investigated, in 
their order, the several instances * in which, 
according to the Evaqgelist St. John, our 
Saviour chose to distinguish himself by 
that remarkable appellation, (the Son of 
Man) which some have said is a title of 
humility, designating bis human nature as 


* John i. 51. iii. 13, 14. v. 27. vi. passim, 
viii. 28. xiii. 31. 
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ronsldcred ai'.art from tlie divine, and 
wiiicit others Jiave not scrupled to affirm 
is even framed so, as intentionally, and ne- 
cessaiily, to exclude the idea of a divine 
nature altocether. And now, deliberately 
wci^diinp' the wliole evidence, built, as it 
is, on a consideration of the circiiinstances 
and vievis of the speaker, as far as the 
historian eiuibles ns to ascertain them, 
how aie we, at length, to decide, the ques¬ 
tion in my text, ‘ Who is this Sou of Man?’ 
Tlic notion it conveys is, doubtless, one 
which involves within it nothing less than 
• the fiindameiital doctrine of the Gospel 7 
I mean, the doctrine of the incarnation of 
the Son of God; that doctiiiic, on the cer¬ 
tainty of which, our assurance of the effi¬ 
cacy of his atonement, mediation, interces¬ 
sion, of all ho did, all he endiiied, all he 
taught, must, in fact, depend ! 

“ Some, hovvtver, have been accus¬ 
tomed to think cur Saviour’s hmgiinge suf¬ 
ficiently explained, when it is viewed 
merely as a Reference to the same title of 
tlio Messiah previously employed isi Da¬ 
niel’s propliecy, to vvliich we have just }i,jd 
occasion to allude. Most indisputably 
Such a reference docs exist, and is, in mine 
Ilian one instance, very decidedly maiked. 
Yet to make tins reference the limit to his 
full and appiopriatc general meaiiin,", is 
surely to err gravely : and on the same 
side, too, on which the Jews themselves 
did, in the contracted interpretation they 
so universally gave to this veiy passage. 
M«y we not lathcr say, that the title 
tlirongliout tlic Gospels (and why not, then, 
ill Daniel also?) seenns to refer, uat/rioes 
refer tn fact! to a nnu h eiuiiei propliccy ? 
to the most ancient as well as the most 
important ptouhcey recorded in the Jlihle; 
to the original assurance made to our first 
parents after their fall, that the seed of 
the wuiiiaii should biuise the head of the 
serpent *!” By denominating himself ‘ the 
Son of Man,’ ivliat else, in short, ran be 
understood, than that onr Loid nffirnied 
himself to he this promised seed f the same 
* Emmanuel,’ or ‘ God writli list,’ after a 
lapse of many ages predicted again by 
Isaiah, and at length amioiiiiced under, that 
» ame by the angel, to the virgin mother of 
Jesus I Thus the Apostle Paul expresses 
this ‘ great mystery of godliness t,’ in the 
fourth chapter of his Epistle to the Gala¬ 
tians : ' When the fulness uf the time was 
come, God sent forth bis Son made of .1 
woman ‘ The Son of Man,* was then no 

other than ‘ God manifest in the flesh || :* 

* Gen, iii, 15. f Isai. vii. 14i; Matt, 
i. 23. J 1 Tim. iii. 16. j Gal, iv. 4. 

II 1 Tim. iii. 16. 


that Son conceived, Jndeed, and born of 
Mary, bat begotten of tlie Holy Ghost, 
and destiiiedf by his life and death, to re¬ 
pair the etfecls of the original transgression, 
and finally to triumph over the power and 
tiialiec of Satan. And the whole of the 
inference at which we heieariive, seems 
to be almost iicces‘'urilv dedueible from a 
pai t of the jras.'iagc in immediate eonnexion 
with my text. For having jnst declared, 
that ‘ the hour w.is come tliat the Son of 
Man should be gloiified ‘ Now,’ he ex¬ 
claims, ‘is the judgment of this woild: 
now' sliall the prince of this woild be cast 
outfl’ 

A Scriptural Account of the Nature 
and Employment of the Holy 
Angels; parity occasioned hy two 
Poems, recently ptihlished, the 
Title of one and the Subject of both 
being the ‘ L,ovcs of the Angels' 
liy Charles Spencer, A. M. Vicar 
of Jiishop's Storfforu, Hertford¬ 
shire. 8\o. 21 pp. Riviiigtoiis. 
1828. 

“ Sum are tlie. plans, piesent and to come, 
which the Almighty accoe plislies by the 
ministry of lus .angels : and it is thus ap¬ 
parent, as we undertook to shew, tliat 
men are connected with and inteiested in 
their agency 

“ The sect of the .Saddueees denied 
their existeiiec, though the Jews, as we 
have seen, were, in giaieial persuaded of 
their being, and tutelary fiiiiciioiis. 

“ 'J'he error of our own times diflers 
from the jiidginent of these ancient scep¬ 
tics, tlioiigb it may probably originate in 
identity of principle, an ignorance of the 
Holy Scriptnics. 

“ It is painful to advert to some mo¬ 
dern publications, which have issued from 
the pie.s.s, in a captivating form, recom¬ 
mended to some by tin; celebrity of the 
anihoi's, and engaging to others, from the 
lieeitliousness of the idea. The subject 
of this double and iiisinnating pestilence, 

• Johnxii. 23. t Ibid. ver. 31. 

J The office of the Holy Angels is con¬ 
sidered by Mr. Spencer to be two»fold : 
their heavenly, “ to wait about the throne 
of God, and worship, and adore him, and 
celebrate his praise their earthly, to ex¬ 
ecute the divine vengeance on nations and 
individuals, and watch over the objects of 
the divine mercy, as “ ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall 
be heirs of salvation.” 

2 z 2 
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18 a flat rontradiction to tlic authority of 
tho t;criptiirc‘.s, tlioiigli it rlaiois to be 
founded, on the book it insults^ and in 
falsely dc'ei jbed as a scriptural fact, and 
not as a fable of the human iiiiai'ination. 

“ ‘ It came to pass, when men began to 
multiply upon the caith, and daughters 
were born to them, that the sous of (Jod 
saw the d-iughters of men, tirat they were 
fair, and they took them wives of all whom 
they cliose.' 

“ ‘ The sons of God,’ according to the 
judgment of these commentators, is sup¬ 
posed to signify the holy angels; and this 
assumed iiiterpretation of the phrase, has 
suggested the calumnious and profane idea, 
which has been made the subject and the 
title of the volume. 

If, however, we examine the words, 
and compare, as we ought, the text with 
the context, it will appear to every candid 
inquirer, that the above interpretation is 
forced and unscriptural. 

“ The historian is here describing the 
wickedness which provoked the boundless 
ruin of the delitge, and vindicating that 
exemplary decree of justice, by recording 
the forbearance which delayed the sen¬ 
tence. He relates, in the three preceding 
chapters, the origin and progress of evil in 
the world—its origin in the fall and temp¬ 
tation of Adam—its progress in the dread¬ 
ful fatrieiJe of Cain. The sacred author 
then proceeds to name the childicn and 
posterity of Adam ; and informs us, at the 
conclusion of the fourth'chapter, that, du¬ 
ring the life-time of his grand-son, Enos, 
‘ men began to call themselves by the 
name of the Lord’, as if he had said, in (he 
midst of the growing corruption and ido¬ 
latry, some men attached themselves to 
the true God, and devoted their lives to his 
honour and service. 

“ The next iiLstorical fact which is re¬ 
lated, and which is contained in the chap¬ 
ter just referred to, is that these men, 
whom the sacred writer here calls tlie 
‘ sons of God,’ saw the ‘ daughters of men 
that they were fair, and they took them 
wives of all whom they chose.’ The Sons 
of God and the daughters of men arc here 
opposed to each other, and this is plainly 
intended to convey, that they who called 
themselves by the name of the Lord, that 
is, tllb devout worshippers of the true Je~ 
hovah, in process of time, formed marriage 
contracts with the corrupt families of pro¬ 
fane men, by which the wickedness of the 
world was increased. 

“ The historian's design in recording 
the fact, is to account for the total depra' 
vity of the species, and to point out and 
1 in their consecutive order, the com- 
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menceraent, the progress, and the univer¬ 
sality of evil. 

“ If, then, it be admitted as a rule of 
discussion, that Scripture is always to be 
interpreted by Scripture, it follows that 
the phrase, in the passage wc arc contest¬ 
ing, means only the wuoiiippcrs of the 
true God, and was not intended to signify 
the angels. 

“ This interpretation having been refu¬ 
ted, all the calumnies erected upon the 
base of it, are effectually overthrown. It 
puts to silence the ignorance of foolish, 
and exposes the malevolence of profane,, 
men,—it shelters the unsullied holiness of 
tiie l)eity, and the character of the sacred 
volume which reveals him, from the appa¬ 
rent design, but abortive attempt, of those 
who would wound the reputation of both 
by an indirect attack. 

“ Wc return, in conclusion, to those 
parts of the subject which have escaped 
the injuries of licentious criticism, and re¬ 
sume, for the sake of its practical uses, the 
agency of Providence by the ministry of 
the angels. 

“ Philosophy has discovered that the 
globe we inhabit holds but a very inconsi¬ 
derable place in the illimitable regions of 
the universe. The conjectures which teach 
ns that the planets are worlds, revolving, 
like the earth, peiiodieally round the sun, 
ami that every star is, probably a sun, and 
the centre of a system similar to our own, 
embarrass the mind with the wonder they 
create, and furnish it witii proportionable 
ideas of the Architect who planned and 
constructed the whole. 

But III th« midst of the solemn admi¬ 
ration which arises when the eye, surveying 
tlic starry universe, coniprehends as many 
of its constituent parts, as the limits of the 
organ, or the boundary of the horieon will 
suffer it to behold,—in the midst of the 
intense feeling and thought inspired by the 
starry canopy of heaven—a doubt will 
arise, like a cloud in the expanse, that man, 
as an individual, is too minute to come 
within the compass of his Maker’s obser¬ 
vation. ‘ When,’ says the Psalmist, ‘ I 
consider thy heavens and the works of thy 
fingers, what is man that thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man that thou visit- 
est him!’ 

“ lo the midst of these natural misgivings 
of the mind, revelation, like a sunbeam 
breaking through a cloud, sheds a ray of 
light and hope upon the soul. It iofomis 
ns, that tlie Maker is the preserver of his 
creatures ; that the author of our being is 
the protector of our lives j that the creator 
of the world is ever attentive to the minu¬ 
test parts of the whole. A sparrow fhlls 
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not withont his providence; and man, high* 
ly favoured man, is the object of tite angels’ 
caref 

Let the Christian reflect on the wonders 
Hvhich heaven has wrought in his behalf, 
and let it teach him to respect and reve¬ 
rence himself, and adore the beneficence 
of his Maker. Let him scale the summit 
of his own consequence, and when he ob¬ 
serves how highly man is estimated by 
God, he will be shocked to observe how 
low sin will make him fall! 

Remember, therefore, the dignity of 
man! Remember that the angels who mi¬ 
nistered to the Redeemer, are sent to mi¬ 
nister tor him! Remember that the angels 
obsei ve his behavionr, that they attend and 
inspect him in the secrecy of retirement, 
and accompany him in the public service 
of the sanctuary. Copy, therefore, the 
example of those who are appointed by 
providence to observe yours. Copy their 
devotion, fidelity, and diligence, in the 
service of ybiir great Creator. Copy, also, 
their leady and unwearied zeal in doing 
good to your fellow creatuies, and the 
angels will rejoice, and the Almighty will 
reward your works of piety and love! 

“ It nia^i hc proper to add, with a view 
to supply right ideas, and also to correct 
erroneous impressions, if any such have 
originated in the antecedent remarks, that 
the persons of the angels, though their pre¬ 
sence and offices entitle them to our reve¬ 
rence, are not to be re,garded as objects of 
worship. The Elsscnes, a very ancient sect 
of the Jews, were remarkable for this, 
among other delusions; and we find St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Colossians, ex¬ 
horting Ins (tisciples to beware of their 
doctrine. St. John also entertained a si¬ 
milar persuasion, but the angel i ejected 
the homage he would have paid him. ‘ I, 
John, saw these things and heard them ; 
and when 1 had heard them, 1 fell down 
to worship before the feet of the angel 
who shewed me these things. Then saitli 
he unto me, See thou do it not. I am thy 
fellow servant. WORSHIP GOD!!!" 


Uniformity of Opinion in the 
Clergy^ essential to the Interests 
of the Established Church :— A 
Sermon, preached i« the Parish 
•Church of Wickham Market, on 
the 25th of April, 1822; being 
the Festival of St. Mark, Before 


the Rev, and Vtn. Henry Denny 
Berners, B.C.L. Archdeacon of 
Suffolk; and tfie Rev. the Clergy 
off the Deaneries of Wiljord, Loes, 
and Orford. By the liev. Culh- 
bert Henley, M.A. —1 Cor. i. 10. 

“ The otiicr branch of our public use¬ 
fulness has respect to the interests of 
TRUTH and RELIGION. As we cannot be 
IndifiTerent to the happiness of others, and 
as there can be no real happiness wiUiont 
TRUTH and RELIGION, we shall ever be 
anxious to promote them. ‘Ye,’ said 
our Lord to bis disciples, * are the salt of 
the earth j ye are the light of the world*/ 
if we, like them, have salt in oiiiselves, it 
will not only preserve us from error and 
corruption, but extend and communicate 
its salutary influence to others also ■, our 
niinds being enlightened by the trutlis of 
religion, those vie converse with will na¬ 
turally feel its effects, by our seeking 
every fit occasion to reclaim them from 
error; in endeavouring to convince them, 
that we aim not at vain disputation in 
contending for victory, but are ready, as 
much as lieth in us, to bring them, for 
their own sake, to an acknowledgment of 
the truth, and to a conformity of opinion 
with ourselves in the best and perhaps 
purest system of worship now existing, 
that established by law in this kingdom as 
‘compacted together f,’ in the rites and 
ceremonies, the forms ^nd services, the 
I'tibiics and liturgy of our Church, which 
are at once, reasonable, becoming, and 
proper; well calculated to answer all the 
several purposes fur which they were pro¬ 
vided ; well adapted to all the exigencies 
for which they arc required, and entirely 
agreeable to the word of God. The 
prayers of our Liturgy are also in them¬ 
selves expressive Of the various wants of 
MANKIND, as to their temporal and eternal 
interests; they arc compiled in ‘ the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding!,’ ‘of coun¬ 
sel and ghostly strength, of knowledge and 
true godliness § their end is the edifica¬ 
tion of mankind, by declaring the revealed 
will of God, by teaching the doctrine of 
his blessed Son, by endeavouring through 
the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit, to unite Christians to each offier in 

“ * Matt. V. 13,14.” 

“ + Epbes. iv. 16.” 

“ t Isaiah xi. 2.” 

“ § Prayer of tlie Bishop in the Order 
of Coufiinibtiou.” 
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one and the same spirit, mind, and judg¬ 
ment; a better, a wiser, a more complete 
system of worship than our Cliurch Litur¬ 
gy, no mau has ever been able to frame or 
to compose; it has descended to us with 
the weight of many men’s judgment; men, 
remarkable for piety, learning, soundness 
of opinion, who with deliberate advice, 
and assisted by each other’s cuiinsel, have 
consented tliereiinto. It has come down 
to IIS with the assent, experience, and ap¬ 
proval of many ages, with all the sanction 
of Church authority, united to the long 
usage of Established Government; in every 
essential point it well agrees with the 
tenor of the Scriptures, is expressive of 
all the truths of Scripture, and has been in 
daily and sabbatical use in all its appointed 
services for a succession of ages: therein 
is lit opportunity for all with one heart and 
tnie mouth, to glorify God the father of 
our Lord and Saviour, to worship him m 
the same mind, and be themselves united 
in the same judgment.” 


■A Sermon, preached before Henry 
John Dickens, Esq. Official, and 
the Clers;y of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, at the Archidiaconal 
Visitation, held at Beverley, on 
Wednesday, July 6, 1022, and 
published at their Request. By 
the Rev. Joseph Colt man, M.A. 
Rector of ScraJicld-cum-Ha- 
ineringknm, Lincolnshire; and 
Perpetual Curate of the Minster, 
Beverley ,—John xvii. 20, 21. 

“ You, my lay Brethren, who are sin¬ 
cerely and conscientiously attached to the 
religion of your forefathers, the religion in 
which you were born and educated, that 
form of sound doctrine and pure worship 
which the Martyrs and Confessors of the 
Reformation recovered,—observe, I do 
not say established, but recovered, for yon 
from the corruptions of papa} tyranny, 
you, 1 trust, in what has been this day 
said, will see reason to persevere in the 
wise Mid safe path which yon have chosen; 
and fur you, if any such there be who have 
received an unfortunate bias, who arc 
wavering, who are doubtful, who perhaps 
have associated yourselves with self-cuii- 
Stituted, self-regulated Christian coninin- 
flities, may 1 hope that what has now been 
^leged froni^this place may induce you to 


consider the ground 'on which yon stand, 
to see that it is not so certainly safe and 
innocent as some people may repieseiit it, 
to refuse to communicate with the Church 
through that portion of it established 
among yourselves; that needless division 
is no slight otfence, tliat it is not a matter 
of indifference with what body of Chris¬ 
tians we imitei that it is a subject rcgui ding 
which we ought to use diligent, scrupulous, 
and conscientious enquiry, and to submit 
to the authority of Christ and Ins Apostles, 
rather than to the dictation of mau. 

“ To you, my Reverend Brethren, it is 
unnecessary for me to use many words for 
the purpose of calling your attention to 
this suliject. You are undoubtedly suffi¬ 
ciently alive to its importance. But it 
may be a mutter of difficulty and nicety 
to determine how wc ought to act. If we 
make this the subject of our common ad¬ 
dresses to our parisliioners, is there not 
danger that we may excite prejudices 
against our Ministry P May wc not be 
suspected of preaching ourselves rather 
than Clii'istP And may not our accept¬ 
ability be diminished, and our means of 
usefulness cm tailed ? At the same time to 
omit altogether the mention ofia subject so 
important, and the discussion of which the 
temper of the times rendeis so evidently 
necessary-—does it nut wear the appear¬ 
ance of a cowardly dereliction of duty? 
Is it nut important for us to secure the 
proud satisfaction of having to say, what¬ 
ever be the event, ‘ Liberavimus 
nostras I’ And may not some medium be 
hit upon to convince our hearers that wc 
do not seek tiicirs but tlicmP But 1 
would not ventiiie to interpose iny advice. 
Let inu rather recall to your leeolleetion 
the advice of one, to whose authority I 
have already appealed, one whose advice 
was entitled to peculiar respect, as well 
from its real excelleuce as from the sanc¬ 
tion of its aiithoi’s name. * You ought,’ 
says Bishop Horsley, (addressing himself 
to bis Clergy) ‘ yon ought, in your dis¬ 
courses from the pulpit, to take freipietit 
occasion to instruct the people in tlie 
origin, the nature, and the privileges of 
that society which is called the Church, 
and set forth to them how much it is the 
duty of every member of the Church to 
hold tlie unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, and the guilt that is incurred by 
separation from Communions*.’” (P.ffS.) 

In every assembly of our National 
Clergy there are those of different sitna- 

• Horsley’s Fourth Charge, p. *22, *23. 
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tions, different talents, and different ages, 
all Iwviiig in common THE bam e wokk, 
WHICH THEY AUE BOUND TO ACCOM- 
I'LISH BY THE SAME MEANS, IN THE 
SAME MIND and JUDGMENT! To SUCll 
as have been employed in tins Christian 
labour for the long period of forty years, 
or nearly half a centnry, the day which 
wdl finally close their eartFily ministry, is 
humanly speaking not far distant, amid the 
lassitude and infirmities naturally incident 
to old age, the reflection of a life of useful 
exertion in the service of the Church can¬ 
not hot in every sense be gratifying and 
satisfactory, and is the best reward they 
can receive on this side the grave. To 
those, who have many years yet to come, 
the lives and examples of their brethren 
gone before, will afford the best en¬ 
couragement, ami strongest incentive to 
exertion; they will walk in the same path, 
and follow the same conise, ‘watching 
thereunto with all perseverance ‘ as 
they that mast give an accounttan ac¬ 
count not only of their own lives, but of 
the souls of all that have been committed 
to their charge. Having this awful truth 
of general account in the day of judgment 
deeply impiessed upon our minds, may 
its influence be manifested in out public 
ministry, and the tenor of our conduct; 
may the end and aim of our lives be the 
furtherance of religion in tlie service of 
the Church, that so the enemy and they 
who are without, maybe ‘ put to silence 
li%ving no evil thing to say of us." P. 15. 


Notes durhg a Visit to Egypt, 
Nubia, the Oasis, Mount Sinai, 
and Jerusuhm. By Sir Frederick 
llenniker, Bart, Pp. 35(). Mur¬ 
ray. 1823. 

If it were not for some faults, which 
demand graver feelings, and severe 
reprehension, there would be much 
in this book both in its defects and 
in its merits to amuse us. Of its 
merits, what it tells us, and how it 
tells it, we will try presently to give 
as good an account as our limits 
will allow; hut we must first dispose 


“ * Ephes. vi. 18." 

t Heb. xiii. 17." 
“ t 1 Pet. ii. 15." 


of its defects, and its inexcusable 
faults; whatever censure we may 
bestow will he admiiiistereil'in the 
pure spirit of justice, we are ac¬ 
tuated by no personal feeling, we 
possess indeed no personal know¬ 
ledge whatever of the author; we 
trust, therefore, it will be received 
with candour, and serve to excite re- 
fiection in his mind. We think a 
young man of his talent need only 
have such faults as we allude to, 
fairly pointed out to his attention, 
to be convinced of their magnitude, 
to be sorry for the commission of 
them, and to offend in the same 
way no more. 

It is somewhat amusing to see 
vanity on the one hand make a man 
do, what pride on the other tells 
him it is beneath him to do. The 
conflicting passions are their own 
punishment; the work, whatever it 
may he, is in consoipience always 
ill done, and the doer generally 
made ridiculous. For Ihougli vanity 
will have the thing done, pride in. 
sists it shall be done currente 
calamo, without labour or effort, 
that if the attempt is unsuccessful, 
there may be no apparent defeat, it 
being more palatable to attribute a 
failure to idleness and disregard of 
the object, than to want of ability 
to attain it. This is exactly the 
feeling under which many an aristo¬ 
cratic author now takes pen in hand ; 
they desire llie reputation of talent, 
and are tickled with the pleasure of 
seeing themselves in print; but then 
book-making is a mechanic employ¬ 
ment, in which they stand a chance 
of being rudely jostled by low-born 
men ; there is no red book in litera¬ 
ture, no herald’s otfice in the king¬ 
dom of the Muses. The expedient 
fesorted to, (and an unhappy one it is) 
is to limit their endeavours ratfier to 
a display of talent, than to the pro¬ 
duction of a good book,—they arc 
satisfied posse videri. Thus their 
perishable productions come out 
under the name of Hints, Sketches, 
Notes, Notices, Journals; if an im- 
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portant subject crosses their way, it 
is enough for them to start it, and 
throw • out a dashing observation 
upon it, or a sarcastic remark on 
the opinions often ill understood of 
preceding writers; but it is never 
deemed necessary to follow it out, 
or lead the reader’s mind to any 
useful result. So again, if their 
route embraces some object of par¬ 
ticular interest, their account of it 
will be often meagre and brief in an 
inverse ratio, to what might be ex¬ 
pected of them by their readers, for 
they are tied to no rules; caprice 
and whim may be with some people 
even indications of talent; and as 
they travelled for their own amuse¬ 
ment, and write for their own 
amusement, soliciting no applause, 
and needing no gain, they deem 
themselves at full liberty to give or 
to withhold, when, what, and upon 
what principles they please. 

Sir Frederick Henniker’s book is 
written upon this system :—“ 1 have 
been persuaded,” says he, “ to make 
a book.” We should like to know the 
weight and number of those suppli- 
.cunts, who could ])ersuadc him to 
such an infinite condescension. 

** But T have made it as short as possi¬ 
ble, and to this accidents have contributed. 
Part of the following was written to a 
friend to whom, verhum sat; tite amuse¬ 
ments of drawing and shooting prevented 
me the trouble of making long notes; what 
I did write has bnt lately arrived in En¬ 
gland, and part of ray papers have been 
iost.” (Preface.) 

We should infer from this passage, 
that the materials of the work, how¬ 
ever scanty, were composed on the 
spot, and at the time when the cir¬ 
cumstances related happened, but 
that they have since been worked up 
into Ibeir present shape. If this be 
00 , it is a curious, but not a singular 
instance, of what we have been al¬ 
luding to, the desire at once to ap¬ 
pear clever, and yet to withdraw 
from the range of criticism; for the 
whiole work is in the present tense, 


and studiously affects the most ne¬ 
gligent, slip.shod, persijlante form, 
of a smart modern journal. If we 
are w-rong in our conjecture, and 
this book be really what it assumes 
to be. Sir Frederick Henniker’s 
notes of what he saw, heard, and 
felt, written down at the time and 
on the spot, it is reprehensible on the 
same ground. Surely it is great 
want of modesty, it argues a bluiit- 
ness of feeling to suppose, thaj the 
idle thoughtless notes of a sporting 
young gentleman, with his gun in 
hand, are fit for the public eye ; it 
is a melancholy thing to see this 
transfer of the frivolous tone, and 
semi-barbarous language of the 
drawing-room, to the durable, and 
what ought to be, the well consi¬ 
dered records of tlie press. 'Flie 
prevalence of this habit is one of the 
growing evils of the facility of print¬ 
ing, and of an age of sciolist 
readers; nothing tends at once so 
much to corrupt our idiom, and to 
weaken our reasoning powers. When 
we consider what has been the con¬ 
duct of many really great men in 
this respect; how many woifks they 
have been willing to consign to the 
flames, because they have not bc^n 
able to bestow upon them that grave 
and final consideration, which in 
their opinion, a due feeling of wdiat 
they owed to themselves and the 
world, imperatively demanded; we 
cannot but be struck with the con¬ 
trast—our reflections are not very 
flattering to such men as the writer 
before us. The Greeks, we believe, 
made modesty the mother of all the 
virtues, and thus much at least seems 
unquestionable, that virtue pre-sup- 
poses a due respect for others and 
oneself. Sir Frederick did not en¬ 
tertain much of either, when he pub¬ 
lished an account of an intrigue into 
which be entered, it seems only be¬ 
cause ** any thing is better than 
ennui.’' P. 36. 

But the same spirit has led him 
into mor6 unpardonable errors; we 
arc not such recluse livers as not to 
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know thathalf the wit of fashionable 
conversation consists in a certain 
Icvitv of tone, and in the application 
of ordinary, or even low terms, to 
subjects and persons of gravity and 
importance. We do n»)t deny the 
occasional smartness of this, though 
it i.s obvious, that it innU as a spe¬ 
cies of wit rank very low, as every 
mail by practice may attain to the 
command o.f it, it being little more 
than the use of a certain prescribed 
cypher. l>ut when this wit is trans¬ 
ferred to sacred suljjects, it is not 
very venial even in conversation, 
ami in deliherate piihlication wholly 
without excuse. 

When we say that Sir Fredeiick 
has hccii repeatedly guilty of this 
gross ahusf'*, let ns not he misunder¬ 
stood as imputing to him more than 
we mean; w** would charge no man 
even with a trifling offence lightly, 
and least of all would we impute 
to any man, what wc tliink so very 
serious a crime, and which our ex¬ 
pressions perhaps might seem to 
imply, the sin of deliherate Idas- 
phemy or profanencss. Thcie arc 
many jiarts of the book, from which 
we are disposed to believe that Sir 
r. in his serious moments would 
shrink from the supposition of trtat- 
ing sacred subjects even with levity ; 
he often expresses hiniselfc'n them 
with hearty seriousness, and in the 
tone of devout conviction. But the 
fault which we charge on him, that 
of levity, and inconsiderateucss in 
speaking of Scripture ehaiacters, 
facts, or doctrines, proceeds from 
the same unfortunate desire of trans¬ 
ferring to his pages, fresh and un¬ 
mixed, the smart and thoughtless 
st^le of fashionable conversation. 
No one can doubt that the follow¬ 
ing passagc.s are iiighly improper, 
and a little reflection will tefteh any 
one, that things are said, in some of 
them, inconsideiately we trust, 
which yet, if they w'cre true, would 
go far to affect even vital points <tf 
our religion. As a specimen of 
levity of manner, which might as 
Remembrancvk, Nfo. 54. 


well have been spared, we cite the 
following passage :— 

“ Small Coph Monastery at Old Cairo ; 
tlic vault under it is called Joseph’s Asy- 
him. Joseph, the Carpenter, as dislinguitJi- 
ed from Joseph, the Well-digger.” P. 60, 

By this last personage, our read¬ 
ers would hardly guess that the 
patriarch Joseph was intended.' 

Having shot a pelican, he says— 

“ My dragoman say.s, it is fortunate 
that he is onlif a renegade—had he been 
a Ttiik born, he might have been angry 
at my killing a pelican; for there is a 
stoiy that, Mohammed making war upon 
the Christians, and being op(>ressed with 
thnst, watei was brought to him by a 
peliran—that bird is hence called Sarcarr, 
or Water-caiiier— the Raven and Hebrew 
Prophet." P. 84. 

Is it meant by this short refer¬ 
ence to lead the reader to suppose 
that the two stories are entitled to 
etjual ciedit? Certainly one should 
he warranted in inferring that such 
was the writer’s own opinion. 

Of Moses, and the brazen serpent 
set up by iiiui in the desert, he thus 
speaks; 

“ Snakes were onee worsliipped in 
Egypt—they arc represented as an ap¬ 
pendage or attribute of the winged globe— 
a snake is still worshipped at Delhi—the 
Indians who accompanied the Kngiisti 
army acrovs tlic desert coinpiained that the 
temples of their leliginn, viz, those of the 
ancient Egjptians, arc heie snlterod to go 
to decay. Moses w.us a priest of the 
Egyptians, he led aiva'f the children of 
Ejiypt; Esenlapius-like, he set iifi a ser¬ 
pent as a sign of rniiiig and healine—the 
devil ilestioys all mankind tinder the same 
form.” P. i()8. 

Does Sir ,F. lleiiniker reniemhcr 
by wbo.se exp.ress comiiiuinl this 
“ piiest of the Egyptians,” who 
“ led away the children of ICgypt;' 
a fact, ,which we now learn tt»r the 
first time, set up the fiery serpent ! 
or is he aware, that the event which 
he disposes ot thus flippantly, 
has been appropriated by onr bless¬ 
ed Lord himself, as a type of his 
own crucifixion ? 

8 A 
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In tlic same spirit, at page 183, 
speaking again of Moses, lie sajs ; 

No wars are so iniplateable as those of 
fanatics, and no enmity fai ther pursued;— 
even the hannlcss groves of tlie Druids 
did not escape—the beauties of the Athe¬ 
nian temples arc destroyed by the follow¬ 
ers of Mohammed, and Moses himself 
would willingly have razed those fanes in 
which he was educated a priest.” 

Sir F. lientiikcr either believes in 
the authenlieity and inspiration ot 
the Pentateuch, or he does not— 
if he docs not, vve do not intend 
here to argue the question witit him ; 
but we will simply ask him, whether 
he thinks this the proper mode of 
declaring his disbelief of \vhat the 
good and wise of so many ages and 
nations have implicitly bowed to as 
of divine origin, and which it is im¬ 
possible. to disbelieve without at the 
same time rejecting the religion in 
which he was born and eibicatcd, 
and upon the promises of which the 
consolations of so many of his 
readers dejiend ? Is it right, or 
liberal, or philosophical, so t<t treat 
even tl.e prejudices of ail Europe, 
on a subject which he does not con¬ 
descend to ofl’er an argument upon ? 
On the other hand, if he believes 
the Pentateiicli, which even against 
the evidence of these passages we 
would still hope he does ; we would 
ask him whether he vleems it quite 
consistent, quite safe indeed, or 
prudent, to class with fanatics and 
impostors the man whom God i:aised 
up as the leader and lawgiver of his 
chosen people, and whom he is 
stated to have honoured more emi¬ 
nently than any other of the sons of 
men ? 

With the same thoughtlessness, 
however. Sir F. Hennikcr speaks 

oltthose revengeful Psalms which 
are tolerated in our prayers^” p. 132, 
and of “ Our Saviour in opposition 
to. the general tenour of bis doc¬ 
trine,*’ saying something which does 
not seem to meet with the approba¬ 
tion of this mild and unpresuming 
dogmatist. 

We will not pTUrsue this subject 


farther; we have cited suificieut 
passages to codvince our readers, 
we imagine, that this is not a book 
which any considerate father would 
wish to see in the hands of bis chil- 
dren; and we hope we have said 
enough upon those passages to in¬ 
duce the author himself, if these 
pages should ever meet his eye, to 
give the subject his .serious cimside- 
ration. He is at present young and 
thoughtless, and perhaps has not 
been fortunate in the society in 
which he has mixed ; his rank or 
his fortune may have been tempta¬ 
tions in his way, to that course of 
unrestrained living, * which always 
induces, because it can ouly be 
enjoyed quietly in, what is called 
unrestrained and free thrnking. But 
he is evidently a young man of some 
talent and .moderate accomplish¬ 
ments ; he has surely sense enough 
to see that there is neither wit nor 
argument in the repetition of dull 
sneers on Scrijitnre characters, and 
that there is neither modesty, de¬ 
cency, nor common sense ih a young 
man, who cannot have given so im¬ 
portant and so dithcult a subject 
the attention it deserves and Re¬ 
quires, treating with such levity 
and superciliousness the received 
opiuion.s and belief of the most ve¬ 
nerable names in the history of man. 

Our readers may )>erhaps ask, 
why we have detained them so long 
with such a work, or indeed, why. 
we have given it a place at all iii 
the Remembrancer? Our aim un¬ 
doubtedly is to make every thing in 
our pages bear more or less directly 
on the interests of religion in this 
country ; and even in our most mis¬ 
cellaneous department we try to se¬ 
lect such subjects as may throw 
some light on others mure profess¬ 
edly appropriate. In the present 
instance we were deceived by the 
title; Mount Sinai and Jerusalem 
seemed to be subjects upon which 
it would be impossible for any dull¬ 
ness, or levity, not to communicate 
something of interest. But we have 
been disappointed; the dances of 
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the Almah, or shooting retl legged 
partridges, seem to have been more 
interesting to our traveller, than the 
recollections associated with the 
holy mountain of God, or the bless¬ 
ed City. We have no very high 
opinion of this proof of superior 
discernment and elevation above 
common feelings. It may be pre- 
judiee, and on a dry calculation of 
profit and loss, supply and demand, 
'unreasonable to overlook the pre¬ 
sent filth, discomfort, and desola¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, and to view it 
only with reference to the past— 
but the feeling seems io us natural, 
and those feelings which are seated 
deep in our nature are not often ir¬ 
rational or unphilosophical. Cicero 
thought there was something in the 
admonitus locorum, and if it be an 
error, we will for once be content 
to be wrong with him, rather than 
right with Sir Frederick Henniker. 

We must not part with him, how¬ 
ever, without giving our readers 
some more favourable specimens of 
his writing than we have hitherto 
thought it our duty to lay before 
them. We will not cite passages 
frd^n him descriptive of the customs 
or character of the people among 
whom he travelled, for to say the 
truth we have no great confidence 
in the accuracy of his information 
or judgment. Forming our opinion 
from his reasoning upon subjects 
with whicli we are acquainted, we 
cannot but suspect him to be a 
gentleinau so vapid and presumptu¬ 
ous in his views of things, so easily- 
satisfied with his own notions, and 
so unwilling to correct them by 
those of other persons, that he 
must be exceedingly liable to com¬ 
municate erroneous information. 
We do not, however, suppose him 
capable of wilful misrepresentation, 
and to shew that we do not, we will 
extract his accounts of two personal 
adventures in which he was en¬ 
gaged ; the first is told with great 
naivi'le and ingenuousness, and the 


latter has interest enough in itself, 
however told, to make it accepta¬ 
ble to our readers. ^ 

The scene of the first adventure 
is laid in Egypt, and occurred in 
the pursuit of muininics, in the same 
pit in wliich Mr. Legh met with an 
accident, very well described in his 
travels. 

“ Provided with Davy’s safety lamp, a 
long liglit stick, a thermometer, a plank 
and ropes, and accompanied by my dra¬ 
goman and three others, I set out for Ma- 
habdie—in our way thitlinr wc met several 
Arabs, every one of whom denied all 
knowledge of tlie pit—arrived at the vil¬ 
lage we could get no information : it was 
evidently withheld, but at length promise 
of bccksheesb induced a man to be our 
guide—under certain conditions. —Imo, 
That he w'as to receive piastres. ‘2f/o, 
That he was to' be accompanied by 30 of 
his friends armed: that we (five) were not 
to force them (thirty) into the cave, and 
that upoil pointing out the entrance they 
might be allowed to run away. Sio, That 
the dragoman (a Turk) should sweat by the 
Prophet, by Mecca and Medina, that he 
would not only not force them (thirty) into 
the cave, but that he would not go in him¬ 
self. While these conditions were under con¬ 
sideration the news spread like wildfire— 
women and cliildieii crowded round iis--- 
' What! go where my son died,’ was the ex¬ 
clamation of a virago t ‘ if you fill my house 
with gold iny liu.sharid shall not go—lie is an 
Englishman—he has magical incantations, 
and he is taking our husbands and children 
to certain death, the soldiers who went 
last week are dead there’—and many other 
expressions well suited to deter me—on 
the other hand, the force of iny Arabic 
and argument was sumuied up in the woid 
‘ beckslieesli.’ Our guides as if preparing 
for ‘ certain death,’ took leave of their 
children: the father took tlie turban from 
his own head, and put it on that of his 
son: or |>iil him in his place, by giving 
him his shoes—‘ a dead man's .shoes’—this 
treaty and ceremony lasted more than an 
hour—at lengtii we set forth with our nosse 
comitatus all aimed. We had not yet 
cleared the village when wc were beset by 
women and children, who, with frantic 
cries and geatiires, took up dust by hand¬ 
fuls, and threw it in the air; as yet, how¬ 
ever, there was no harm done, (or the dust 
fell in their own faces. We w-ere still ad¬ 
vancing when a woman, brandishiiig a 
3a 2 
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long stuff, iron troiiud at either end, step* 
ped fonward, Kke Hercules in petticoats, 
and placing herself between our wunld>be 
guides and us, made such a display of the 
argnraentuni ad huminem that oiir thirty 
armed men positively refnsed to accoin- 
puny IIS .niiother step. I must confess that 
it was a disappointment without sorrow, 
and we commenced a retraite lionorable. 
Met by tlie governor of tlie village—on 
learning the cause of our visit, he asked if 
we would answer for our guides’ safe re¬ 
turn—belli" assured in the affirmative, he 
instantly commanded six men to lead us to 
the pit—we were followed by the cries 
and curses of women and children ; the 
governor himself escorted us to a bridge 
clear of the town, and here forbade a 
passage to those whom we were far from 
wishing to accompany us—a broad smooth 
winding road leads up the neighbouring 
mountain—crystal grows on the summit 
like grass, and gives a novelty and inte¬ 
rest to the scene, but 111610 is not the 
slightest appearance of life ; we entered a 
ravine, resembling the dry bed of a tor¬ 
rent—[ was employed in culling crystal 
—the guides ran a-head, and crying out, 

' there, there it is, there died the soldiers, 
and there you are going to die,’ they ran 
homeward with all speed—one of them in 
passing called out for becksheesh, which I 
offered, hut he would not stop to receive 
it—there must then have been some cause 
truly alarming: and such was the effect 
upon two of my boatmen, that they thiew 
down the plank, and would not advance 
anotiier inch. We bad been an hour and 
ten minutes on oiir walk : this coincides 
with Mr. Legh’s account. The opening 
of tlie cave pointed out to ns is a natural 
fissure in the rock, presenting a descent 
of about kO feet; into this I let down 
Davy's lamp—it went out immediately ; 
relighted it, hut with no success; again, 
and again—the sun was set, and although 
the moon, according to her promise of last 
niglit, intended to shine in lier fullest 
splendour, as yet it was gloomy, the air 
from the cave was far from agreeable, and 
the wind was shrill and melancholy—it 
did not require novel reading to magnify 
solitude into horror. The lamp had failed 
so fi'Squcntiy, that my dragoman exclaim¬ 
ed, ‘ Omens, omens, the lantern dies, we 
are going to die, if you offer me millions I 
dare not go in.’ Some bats fiew forth, 
and convinced me that there was life in 
the cave, and that the lanlt was in the 
lamp: at length I amended it, much to 
Biy dissatisfaction: I was now compelled 
to enter,— and to cn|,er it alone. I paused; 

of my companions communi¬ 


cate itself to me ? I had adopted all pru¬ 
dent measures suggested by Mr. Legh’s 
recital, yet I might still share the fate of 
the Arabs,—Ere I descended, T wrote in 
my pocket-book a few farewell lines to 
one on whom my thoughts, perhaps the 
last; were pondering.—The thermometer 
suspended from my neck—the mercury 
rose 15 degrees: 1 fastened the light to 
the end of the stick and surveyed the 
apartment; spacious, irregular, apparently 
natural, and low, the floor covered with 
large flakes fallen from above, an opening, 
before me—it is but a ouiitiniiation of the 
fissure by which I bad entered—having no 
assistance at band, in case of accident, I 
proceeded slowly, holding the light siifii- 
ciently in ..dvanco to give me notice of 
bid air, and Davy's lamp gave me confi¬ 
dence against explosion—the rock iii some 
places lined with crystal, but ilirty, as if 
from Binoke, three large stalactites, the 
cast-ofif skill of a laige snal^, apd some 
parts'of mummies; the dragoman finding 
me in good spirits, ventured to enter, in 
spite of the omens and his oath— I gave 
him some animals to deiniimmise during 
my absence, and entered another fissure'— 
prostrate on niy face, any other position 
was impossible, and in this manner I pro¬ 
ceeded till I bad far passed the length of 
passage described by Mr. I.egli: found 
several small mummies, lizards, or croco¬ 
diles, but they might have been hid there 
by vermin—1 returned feet foremost, my 
dragoman examined the prey, and 1 pur¬ 
sued my search. I groped in and about 
the masses, still holding the light forward 
—something red is glittering—1 distinguish 
a turban and a soldier's vest—feel the 
colour fluctuate in my cheek—but yet the 
light burns brightly, and the soldieis carry 
arms worth earning. T called the drago¬ 
man, telling him tliat 1 had found one of 
those who had died tliere last week: he 
came forward and paused—after some 
minutes’ deliberation, 1 advanred, and 
produced the clothes of my owm drago¬ 
man, he had taken them off at entering, 
on account of the heat, I now forced 
myself into the continuation of that fissure 
by which we had at first descended—found 
it soon impervious, being netted up with 
stalactites; re-examined the large chamber 
thoroughly, but could find no untried 
opening: returned to the surface of the 
earth, having been fruitlessly employed 
one hour and twenty minntes—so inncli 
for the mountains in labour. I imagine 
that the Arabs did not conduct us to 
llte crocodile pit, either from fear, oV cal¬ 
culating that whatever induced strangers 
to run the risk would be worth at least as 
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mticii to themselves. The moon was at 
the full, and we searched the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains, but in vain, every thing 
was unfortunate, even the valley of crys¬ 
tal did not glitter to the moon-beams; it 
was past 10 o’clock when 1 rejoined the 
boats, and awoke Mr. Grey to tell him of 
my misadventure.” P. 97, 

The second, and more serious 
ndvciitiire, occurred in nttemptiug 
to pass from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

“ About eight o'clock in the morning a 
janissary was in waiting; having been re¬ 
peatedly assured that there was * nodaiiger 
on this side Jericho,' and scarcely believing 
that there'was any on the other, 1 had le- 
snlvcd upon having no other attendant; 
I was at the same time provided with a 
letter to the governor of Jericho, com¬ 
manding him to furnish me with an escort. 
As we were on the point of starting, 
Nicholai expressed a wish to sec the Jor¬ 
dan ; a horse was procured — he girded on 
his sword, and with my fowling-piece in 
his hand, we sallied forth. The route is 
over hills, rocky, barren, and nninteiesling; 
wo arrived at a fountain, and here my two 
attendants paused to refresh themselves ; 
the day was so hot that L was anxious to 
finish the journey, and hurried forwards. 
A ruined building, situate on the summit 
of a hill, was now within sight, and I 
urged my horse towards it; the janissary 
g%llopped by me, and, making signs fur me 
not to precede him, he rode into and round 
the building, and then motioned me to ad¬ 
vance. Wc next came to a hill, through 
the very apex of which has been cut a 
passage’', the rocks overhanging it on 
cither side. I was in the act of passing 
through this ditch, when a bullet whizzed 
by, close to my head ; I saw no one, and 
had scarcely time to think when another 
was fited, some short distance in advance ; 
I could yet sec no one; the janissary was 
beneath the brow of tlie hill, in his descent; 
I looked back, but my servant was not yet 
within sight. I looked iip, and within a 
few inches of my head were three muskets, 
and three men taking aim at me. Escape 
or resistance were alike impossible.'—I 
got off my horse. Eight men jumped 
down from the rocks, and commenced a 
scramble for me; I observed also a party 
running towards Nicholai. At this mo- 

** * Quaresmius, lib. vi. c. 2. quoting 
'Brocardus, 200 years past, mentions that 
there is a place hoiTible to the eye, and 
full of danger, called Abdomio, which sig¬ 
nifies olood ; where he, descending from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among thieves. 


ment the janissary gallopped in among ns 
with iiis sword drawn; I knew thatjf blood 
were spilt f I shonhl be sacrificed, and 1 
called upon him to dy. He wounded one 
man that had hold of me ; I received two 
violent blows, intended I believe for liiin ; 
from the effect of one I was protected by 
my turban—I was not armed—the janis¬ 
sary cut down another Arab, and all the 
re.st scrambled up the rocks, the janissary 
turned his horse and rode off at full gallop, 
calling on me to follow him, which 1 did 
on foot: in the mean time the Arabs pro- 
pared their matchlocks, and opened a fire 
upon us, hut only few of their shots came 
very near. Wc had advanced about a 
league, when two of the banditti made a 
show of cutting us off. A sudden panic 
seized the janissary, he cried on the name 
of the Pj-ophet, and galloped away. I 
called out to him that there were but two—- 
that with his sword and pistols, if we stop¬ 
ped behind a stone, we could kill them 
both; he rode back towards the Arabs, 
they liad guns, and the poor fellow returned 
at full speed. As he passed 1 caught at a 
rope hanging from his saddle—1 had hoped 
to leap upon his horse, but found myself 
unable; my feet were dreadfully lacerated. 
by the lioncy-combcd rocks, nature would 
support me no longer, 1 fell, but still clung 
to the rope; in tliis manner 1 was drawn 
some few yards; till, bleeding from my 
ancle to my shoulder, I resigned myself to 
my fate. As soon as I stood up, one of 
my pursuers took aim at me, but the other 
casually advancing between us, prevented 
his bring, he then ran up, and with his 
sword aimed such a blow as would not 
have required a second; his.<companion 
prevented its full effect, so that it merely 
cut my ear in halves and laid open one side 
of my face; they then stripped me naked. 
These two could not have known that 
their friends were wounded, or they would 
certainly have killed me ; they bad heard 
me vote their death, and which we should 
in all probability have effected, liad tho 
janissary, a Turk, understood me. I liad 
spoken to him in Arabic. 

“ * Cbateaubrianc] met with a serious 
adventure, lhad been reading bis 11100 x 317 
on the previous day. Ali (the janissary) 
se precipite dans le mele * * * enfin il 
lira sou sabre et alloit abattre la t6te da 
chef des Bedouins * * * que nous serious 
iiifalliblement massacres que e’etoit la 
raison pour laqnelle il n’avoit pas vonhi 
liier le chef; car une fois le sang vers6 
nous n’aurioDs en d’autre parti ^ prendre 
que de retourndk prompteineul a Jeru¬ 
salem.'* 
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** It was now past mid-day, and burning 
hot; I hied profusely; and two vultures, 
whose business it is to consume corpses, 
were hovering over me. I should scarcely 
liave had strength to resist, had they 
chosen to attack me. In abo'.it twenty 
minutes Nicholai came up; his only sorrow 
was for my wound, and the loss of the 
sword, which was his own. ‘ You cannot 
live, ^ir, you cannot live! they have taken 
away my S'Arord; I asked them to give it 
back to me', but they would not.’ He then 
related his part of the adventure, ten men 
bad beset him, his horse was not to be de¬ 
pended upon, the gun was not loaded; and 
titere were many Arabs on every side, so 
that retreat was impossible. Tlie janissary 
now came to our assistance, and put me on 
his horse; we passed by a rivulet of tempt¬ 
ing water, but they would not allow me to 
drink, though I was almost choked with 
blood. At length we arrived about 3, P. m. 
at Jericho. "I'lie ‘walls of Jericho,’are of 
mud; at a corner of the town stands a 
small stone building, the residence of the 
governor: within the walls of it is the 
town reservoir of water, and horses for 
eigtit Turks. My servant was unable to 
lift me to the ground ; the Janissary was 
lighting his pipe, and the soldiers were 
making preparations to pursue the rob¬ 
bers ; not one person would assist a half- 
dead Chiirlian; 'after some minutes a few 
Arabs came up, and placed me by the side 
of the horse-pond, just so that I could not 
dip my finger into tiie water; one of tlie 
soldiers, as he went forth, took the rug 
from his horse, and threw it to me as a 
coveiing. The governor armed himself, 
and the whole garrison sallied forth in pur¬ 
suit of the banditti. This pool is resorted 
to by every one in search of water, and 
tliat employment falls exclusively upon 
females; th^y surrounded me, and seemed 
so earnest in their sorrow, that, notwith¬ 
standing their veils, I almost felt pleasure 
at my wound; one of them in particular 
held her pitcher to my lips, till she was 
sent away by the Chons*, I called her, she 
returned, and was sent away again; and 
the.third time she was turned out of the 
yard; she wore a red veilf, and therefore 
there was something unpardonable in her 
attention to any man, especially to a Chris- 
tSon, she, however, returned with her 
mother, and brought me a lemon and some 
milk. 1 belicvd that Mungo Park, on 
some dangerous occasion during his travels, 

“ * 'Die Ostler.” 

“ t I’hfi sign of not bfiiig married.” 


received considerable* assistance from the 
compassionate sex. 

“ About sunset, the secrelary* of the 
governor provided me with a shirt. 1 wa.s 
then put into a mat, and deposited in a 
small dark cell, but even there 1 was not 
at rest, for a cat made two pulls at my ear 
during the night, it was a very Moham* 
niedan cat t.” P. 284. 

We here close our remarks, re¬ 
peating what w'e said in the begin¬ 
ning of them, that they are made 
because we think the interests of 
religion and morality require them 
from us ; they are not made to give 
personal offence, or wound unne¬ 
cessarily personal feelings, and we 
trust they will be received in the 
same spirit. Sir F. Heiiniker has 
talent and spirit, and a viglit way of 
thinking on many subjK’ts; we 
think it creditable to him also to 
profit by his leisure and means to 
visit distant countries, in spite of 
the privations, hardships, and even 
dangers to which it must expose 
him—but we hope he will soon be 
convinced that nothing can excuse 
levity and profaneness in religion— 
if he is a believer, he n\ust know 
the wickedness of them ; if he h^$ 
the misfortune to doubt, or disbe¬ 
lieve, still he must admit the sub¬ 
ject to be too important to all to be 
trifled with, and the belief too dear 
to the mass of his countrymen to be 
wantonly jeered at, and treated with 
scorn. Doubts or convictions ho¬ 
nestly entertained, and expressed 
modestly and seriously we much 
pity, and may condemn in propor¬ 
tion to the means used to remove 
or arrive at them ; but to sneer at 
Religion can never be otherwise 
than unphilosophical, illiberal, and 
cruel. 

“ * This man is a Cliristian, and the 
only one in Jericho. Mohanunedans do 
not study the art of writing; and the office 
of secretary is generally performed by 
cither Jew or Christian.” 

“ f The cat was the favourite animal of 
Mohammed, an^ the Turks have many 
anerdotes and superstitions respecting it, 
the eat is cbaraeteristic of the Turk.” 
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Narrative of an Ascent to the Sum¬ 
mit of Mont Blanc, August l^th, 
1822. By Frederick Clissold, 
Esq. Rivingtons and Cocliran. 
182:3. 

“ Apter an hour’s march along the valley, 
we commenced our ascent, to the cast of 
tlie glacier de Bossons. About midnight 
wo readied the cottage of old Faviel—one 
of the guides of Saussure, and father of 
I’ierre Favret, by ivhoin I was accompa¬ 
nied." “ We piocured of him a few thin 

pieces of wood to .serve as the bed, on which 
we wore to lepose at night, and then de¬ 
parted.” 

“ We had to ascend the steepest heights 
of the mountain, and were so.m upon a 
narrow path, strewed with loo-se stones, and 
winding along the side of a precipitous dc- 
chvit}', which shelved (^wn, upon our light, 
ill one plane of stnootHWock, to the depth 
of 1000 or 1.500 feet. At half-past three in 
the moiiiiiig, we arrived near the base of 
the Aiguille dii Midi, and svere as ne.ir the 
glacier de Bossons as our safety pertniltcd.” 
“ We all lay down near a large fragment of 
rock, which shielded usfioin the masses of 
ice, stone, or snow, which might accident¬ 
ally have rolled from the cliffs above. My 
guides soon fell asleep j but I watched the 
slow advance of twiliglit, disclosing the 
Strange piospect. The glaeieis distantly 
stietChiiig down to the valley, glowed with 
a silvery and feeble lustre; a gleam, re¬ 
flected fioiii the wiiteis of the Aaivc, just 
stele thiough the obscurity; no cloud.^ 
overshadowed the vale, or gatheied along 
the cliffs, whose ])innacles were seen branoh- 
iiig confusedly above us; while tlieir baneii 
and rugged elevatious smiled with the rosy 
lights, ri’fleeled from the hoiizon. 

" Atfoiii, the guides were summoned to 
depart; and as we had now to enter on the 
glaciers, 1 wore inj'' spiked shoes, and the 
guides tied on their crampons. They hail 
left beljiid the ladiier, which was usually 
brought for cro.ssitig tlie crevasses, having 
been infuriimd that the glaciers were un¬ 
usually favourable to our passage. I'oi 
some distance we travelled along (he foot of 
the Aiguille, fiom which frequently roll 
masses of snow, ice, and rocka danger 
which was now little to be feared, as the 
frost, which always occur at these heights, 
had not yet been dissolved by the heat of 
the day. 

“ We now arrived upon a long plain of 
ice, intersected with crevasses, which ran 
in parallel directions, and at right angles 
with the straight line of ascent. These 
chasms were seldom more than ten feet 
wide; but varied considerably in their 
depths, which aic generally proportioned 
to tliose of the ice ; the depths df the ice 
varying as the irregularity of the surface 
over which it runs. The crevasses are sup¬ 


posed to be, in some places, several hun¬ 
dred feet deep ; and their sides generally 
assumed tlie light blue tints of the sky. 
From the glaciers which wc now traversed, 
two other glaciers, callc'd bossons and Tac- 
conay, descend in two distinct channels 
into the v.alley, but being thawed by the 
heat of the earth, and the warmth of the 
lower strata of air, they arc dissolved gene¬ 
rally in proportion to their ailvance. The 
width of that part of the vast field of ice, 
which was seen from our liii of ascent, is 
perhaps half a mile; the whole length of 
the ffeld is about two miles; and whcie it 
approaches the line of perpetual congela¬ 
tion, or separ.ates into the clianncis running 
into the valley, iiie inasics of ice arc 
worked into the most strange and irregular 
foi ms. 

“ Fronting us, ruse the summit of Mont 
Blanc, qiore than '7000 feet above the 
height u|K>a which we stood ; while on oui 
left, a range of numerous Aiguilles soared 
above us moie than 4000 feet, stretching 
eastward from below the summit, with out¬ 
lines mellowed into aerial softness. Some¬ 
times thev presented tissured declivities, 
clothed with glittering mantles of ice ; and 
sometimes clusters of siin-gilt spires, pin¬ 
nacled on roots sparkling with snow. On 
our right, and of about the same height 
with the Aiguilles, rose the white Ddme 
du Goutc, which deiires its name from its 
form, and is joined to the western shoulder 
of the summit by a rising narrow ridge. 
Nearly in the midst of the snowy vale, be¬ 
tween the Dome and the Aiguilles, was seen 
a line of rocks, culled tlic Grands Mulcts; 
the nearest and highest of which is elevated 
about 300 feet above its .surrounding gla¬ 
ciers. This vale rose at an angle of 30®, 
and was crossed by thiee successive pla¬ 
teaus, elevated one above the other, at 
right angles with our line of ascent:—the 
highest, which is also the largest, is called 
the Grand t’lptcaii; from which abruptly 
lises the summit of Mont Blanc to an ele- 
v.ittoii of about 3000 feet; appearing, at a 
distance, inaccessible. 

“ We were now advancing to the rocks 
of the Grands Mulcts, and as my shoes 
enaliled me to walk the glaciers w itii greater 
speed, 1 left my guides. Following, there¬ 
fore, a shorter line of ascent, over an emi¬ 
nence on my left, to avoid the usual cir¬ 
cuitous route, among other forms worked 
into the mo.st fantastic wildness, I c.ame to a 
perfect column or tower of smooth* blue 
shilling ice, pierced, as it were, with ele¬ 
gant lancet windows, supporting an over¬ 
hanging roof, and almost leaning over its 
centre of gravity. It was about five and 
thirty feet high, and four feet in diameter. 

1 gazed, for some moments, on this beauti¬ 
ful strnctuie, which bad all the appearance 
of being artificial. Pursuing tbe path, 1 
next caught a glance of an icy forest of 
miniature pinnacles and spires, still fret"C- 
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iDg in the morning air. However elegantly 
these faiVy structures may be fonnech they 
successively dissolve in the warmer atmo¬ 
sphere, and being hardened again by the 
nightly frosts, are perpetually starting into 
new objects of wonder.” 

“ Upon resuming our journey, our pro. 
gress was obstructed by crevasses; so that 
in general we had either to u ind along their 
sides till we came to one of their extremi¬ 
ties, or to leap their narrowest widths. The 
most terrific manner of passing them was by 
a descent into the chasm, some feet below 
the brink of the opening; then by landing 
upon a narrow ridge in its middle, whence 
we had to climb the opposite sid^; which 
each of us effected without ropes or assist¬ 
ance- As we approached the line of con¬ 
gelation, we passed through labyiinths of 
most irreeular masses. Our path was heie 
seldom seen more than a few yards before 
us, and sometimes appeared to be suddenly 
lost; leaving us locked up, as it were in 
chambers of ice and congealed snow. One 
or two of the guides, mounting the most 
elevated pinnacles, explored the direction 
of our toad; while the rest of the party 
awaited their call. The most perilous office 
of the guides is to make these surveys ; it 
requires men of the greatest expertness and 
intrepidity ; and Marie Coutet was pos¬ 
sessed, in these respects, of marked pre¬ 
eminence. 

'* On our arrival near the Grands Mulcts, 
W’e found it necessary to climb almost their 
whole height; as the irregular masses of 
snow and ice, on our right, were iropassahlc. 
These rocks are v“ry precipitous, and, in 
climbing them, we had generally to tread 
on loose stones. As soon as we approached 
their summit, we had to cut in the ice a 
path, leading horizontally along their sides 
to the distance of about thirty paces. A 
smooth broad sheet of ice covered the whole 
of the declivity (which was at an angle of 
45?); while far below us, ati<>it$ foot, were 
huge masses of ice aud snow, worked into 
the most capricious and terrific, forms. 

“ At half past seven, we arrived at the 
usual place of rest, without liaving required 
the use of ropes or other assistance; a cir¬ 
cumstance which inspired us with confi¬ 
dence in our ultimate success. We now 
sat down to partokc. of a hearty breakfast, 
when we beheld several avalanches, some 
near ns, and some in the distance, falling 
like cataracts down the rugged rocks of the 
mountain. Tire thermometer in the sun 
Was at To”, and the state of the weather 
excited the liveliest hopes of success. At 
nine, the guides arranged for onr depar¬ 
ture : we all put on our veils, as a protec¬ 
tion from the beat aud light; at the same 
time taking as plentiful a supply of water 
> from the rocks, as our means afforded. 
We had now to traverse the regions of eter¬ 
nal snow, and as this part of our journey 
Ijp^ more dangerous than crossing the gla¬ 


ciers, we were secured, in pairs, by ropes ; 
eight or nine feet of rope being left between 
each forming the pair; and I chose for 
iny fellow the guide that appeared the 
strongest. Though we had to pass but few 
visible crevas.ses, yet many were concealed 
by the snows, and we therefore followed in 
the steps imprinted by the leading guide. 

“ We travelled in the straigbtest possi¬ 
ble line of ascent; tmr path leading some¬ 
times among rude piles of snow, many of * 
which we scaled, though at an angle of 50”. 
The crevasses, we here saw, were often of 
greater width than those of the glaciei's : 
some of them opening twenty feet wide, 
though they were seldom of great dcptli. 
Their sides ap})cared of a light blue tint, 
and were sometimes hung with pendant 
and dripping icicles; presenting the most 
splendid -pcctacle. 

“ As the day advanced, we heard many 
avalanches fall frmn the rocks; the heat 
was oppressive ; ^lur thirst rapidly in¬ 
creased ; and our sLoi'k of water was ex¬ 
hausted. 1 therefore proposed bottling the 
snow; expecting it to thaw by the sun or 
tlie heat of the body, an expedient which 
afforded us many a hearty draught. Some 
of the guides mixed wine, and some vinegar, 
with snow.; the latter being a cooling and 
agreeable beverage ; others found great 
relief from dissolving loaf sugar in their 
mouth, but, with legard to myself, I ge¬ 
nerally used lemons, and partook abun¬ 
dantly of raisins, which proved a good sub¬ 
stitute for otlier food. Sometimes 1 satis¬ 
fied my thirst with snow : for, liaving upon 
other OCC.SSIOI 1 S tried the oxperiment, e\?en 
during the highest state of perspiration, I 
found, by first dissolving the snow in small 
quantities, .and moderately warming it in 
the mouth, that although it has sometimes 
been followed by a slight inflammation of 
the mouth and throat, yet it lias never 
produced serious injury. Our thirst now 
became excessive; and if we had not caiis- 
lietl it, effects might have been experienced 
worse than those occasioned by taking the 
snow. Onr faces suffered from the heat of 
the sun, a.s well as the powerful reflection of 
light; but to relieve us from these un¬ 
pleasant effects, I had provided myself 
with a preparation of cold cream, of which 
the guides gladly partook. -Soon after wc 
lelt the Grand Mulcts, my fellow guide de¬ 
tached himself from me, on account of his 
great exhaustion. 1 was, therefore, se¬ 
cured between two others, and was sur¬ 
prised that I felt so tittle fatigue; but the 
cold surface we trod prevented those in- 
fl-immatory effects in the legs, which are 
experienced when walking upon common 
ground. Another guide, from exhaustion, 
soon fell into the rear; and as we ap¬ 
proached the Grand Plateau, all, except 
Favret (a guide) and myself, were severely 
affected with lassitude and difficulty of 
breathing, which they ascribed to the rarity 
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of the air. Real was their only means of 
relief; and this soon restored them. We 
reached the Grand Plateau at two o’clock.” 

” From the heights of the mountain, 
which precipitately rise above this Plateau, 
iinmense avalanches often descend ; and we 
had to effect a passage directly under the 
summit, whose sides thieatened to toll 
down the impending masses, with which 
they weie burthened. A rapid progress is 
here the best means of safety ; but though 
the chances are greatly in favour of the 
cautious traveller, yet, as will be seen in 
t)ie course of the narrative, the danger in 
this phicc defies precaution. 

“ Being novv released from the ropes, 
since there were no moie oic, asses (o m- 
tercept our route, wc nssted a short time; 
some of the p.arty reclining among the, 
scattered ruins ol former avalanches ; while 
near IKS, i ntomhcd in a eiei asse, slept the 
three brave guides who pcii.shcd in the year 
1820. 

” The tlipvmmnctcr in the sun was still 
at 70". After a shoit repose, we eorn- 
meneed oui last st.age ” “ Having crossed 

the plateau, we followed n ser\)eniiiie eoursc 
towards Mont Maudit, the eastern shoulder 
of iMoiit Blanc. The surf..ee of the snow was 
of so firm a consistcncf, that steps were cut 
with the axe for many hundred yards,—a 
most laborious employnicnt, in which the 
guides relieved each other every ten minutes. 
The whole paity now preserved uninter¬ 
rupted silence ; here was our greatest dan¬ 
ger;—a false step miglit have swept us 
belov/ into an iniiiiinsc crevasse. 

" While detained by the cutting of steps, 
I ^felt a strong inclination to sleep, and 
feared lest I should diop down ; but. by 
maintaining a watcliful po.sition, and ex¬ 
citing iny thonghts, the inciinatioii gra¬ 
dually subsided. After some hundred feet 
of ascent, we found ourselves opposed by a 
parapet of congealed snow, about eight feet 
high, and of the hardness of ice. This we 
scaled, by means of steps, cut as bcfoic, and 
in the vicinity found a dead bee. 

“ We had been so niuch retarded by 
difficulties, and waiting for wearied guides, 
since we left the tirand Plateau, that it 
was neatly six o’clock before we came in 
view of the Rocher Rouge, a rock on the 
eastern side of Mont RIauc, about 800 feet 
below its summit, and facing the valley of 
Chamouni. As Mane Coutot requested 
leave for some of the guides to return to 
the roeks near the Grands Mulct'-', it is 
probable they felt a little alarmed at the 
idea of sleeping .-o near the .summit. Our 
path lead ng to the eastern shoulder, now 
hi'cumc fai less dangerous than that we had 
jpst travelled ; the Rocher Rouge was sur¬ 
veyed ; Bi'd the guides, who were before 
inclined to return, now selected this as our 
place of abode for the night. We arrived 
here three hours later than we had cx- 

Rememrkanceu, 5T. 


pected; and it being half past six, it was 
considered too late now to Venture to the 
summit, since we could not have reached 
it till after dusk. Continuing a little to the 
right, and then to tlie left, in order to gain ' 
ail eminence for witnessing sunset, we 
came to a plateau hehiud the Rocher 
Rougt’, in view of Chainmmi; aiid now 
mounting my haiikerchief upon a pole, a 
soft breath of wind spre.id its fokU, and 
floated it gently in the air, as llic signal 
to the Priory of our happy triumph.” 

My anxiety to gam the summit this 
evening having increased, 1 walked on till f' 
approached a rock, called by the guides 
the Petit Mulct, alniut 700 feet below the 
summit, and upon the, soutii side of its 
eastern shoulder.’’ 

” 'Ihe sun was now sinking, and gave us 
assiiiaiicc of his cl'iuJIess return, A circle 
of thill ha/.o, about tlie depth of his orb, 
rnarkc! uimly the limits lictweoii heaven 
and I'aith*; no sound fiom the one dis'tnib- 
ing tlie stillui^s of tlie olliei. The snow- 
topped Appeii.ties presented an appear¬ 
ance of low scattered clouds : we discerned 
some of the waters ot the'lakc of Geneva; 
our eyes glanced over the Jura into the 
empire of France; while the loftiest Alps 
completed the majesty of the scene. This 
vast and variid solitude was now slowly 
changed by tlie sun, in one eontinuod pro¬ 
gression ‘from glory to glory.’ 'I'he western 
arc of the, misty citclc kindled, fiom a rosy 
to a deep reddening glow, skirting the ho- 
ri/,oii with a stieak of dark fire. The 
glassy pinnacles of tlie .suriounding Alps 
mirrored the varying lights of the hemi¬ 
sphere ; some melting their outlines in the 
soltcr tints of evening; and some vying 
with the brightness of the western horizon. 

” We iinw retraced our steps to the 
Rocher Rouge, winch, I was soon con¬ 
vinced, had, only by necessity, been se¬ 
lected as onr place of abode for the night". 
This rock is sealed upon the verge of a pre¬ 
cipitous eminence, and runs back into an 
embankment of drifted snow, so as to have, 
a small area adjacent to its western side. 
This area is so detached from the rock, as 
to leave a crevas.se running along its base; 
the lower part of the embankment is also 
so detached, as to form a covered passage, 
winding over this end of the crevasse, and 
under the embankment. We found a semi¬ 
circular caVjty, which, opening into the 
cievasse, upon its near side and close to its 
brink, appeared to have been occasioned 
by the sinking of the snows undcraeath. 
Jiito this cavity the poles were thrust down, 
to ascertain whether it was undermined by 
a conlinu.itiun or the chasm, and we judged 
it was not. '1 he cavity was only about 
twenty feet from the veige of ilie emi¬ 
nence, which consisted tbiifly of indurated 
snow, that frequently rolled down m a\a- 
lanehes; but we all tontcnied owsdvui 

a B 
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with this sitifRtioii, bring too mocli in need 
of rest to be troubled with any idea of 
danger. 

“ Every guide had by this time arrive d, 
so that we iiiimediutely set about guarding 
the cavity, upon that side which opened 
into the creva'.se, by means of cross poles 
fastened Into the snow-*; we then strewed 
its door with the few pieces of wood In ought 
fmai old Fav.ct, and spicading over tlieiii a 
blanket, we all crowded tiigether into this 
little cell.” 

“ The thermometer was at G 6 '' ; and wo 
were extreinely eohl, being sheltered only 
with a thin linen clotli. It was eight <<’( look 
before wc btrame settled. In the night 
arose light gusts ol wnnl, diil'tis g the snow 
upon ns; and as they genrial’y oeenoion 
avalanches, my thoughts wer-’ nalnially 
dirircted to the possible instant p'tcipii.!- 
tion of us all GOt.'tt fret down tht .steeps of 
the rnounta 11. I had but little sleep 
tlnoHgh the night, and udh oni ‘Ihni eiolh 
we weic Init Inilf coieied; so that I was in 
frequent watch for day. At length I per¬ 
ceived a lambent hght, wlni h had stolen 
from the eastern ho^i/on, tei My dlnmi ihig 
the summit, till ir gli.wed soitly with a pla¬ 
netary lustre, and seemed insph“red, as it 
were, 111 the dtiik bine tniuainenf ; when, 
as twiliglit bi'iehtened into a clondMss 
morning, it hlushed like a i.-me iiaivest- 
moon.’’ “ I omitted to look tit the tlar- 
mometrr ; but Maiie Coidel, who hiid been 
in the habit ot attending to it upon gieat 
elevations, alierwards tohl nic that he coii- 
sideied .t had not deseeiidod lower than 
18 ^; our lemons, however, and a bottle of 
the best hermitage, were (lozen. 

“ As we advanced, the using sun kindled 
the summit, as it ncie, into u hiin[i of 
biirniiig gold ;—a scene wlneh inspired us 
with new aninudioii Ihniet and luTstlf 
were the only persons not snhir-eletl to 
scveiily of sulfering, ptnticuhil l\ in n g.od 
to the breath :—as It) tin- li>t ot the party, 
some lay down, and though others kept 
tliuir staiidiiig, yet they vveie ohhgeil to 
bend their bodies, and hang down their 
lieads, to obtain easier res|iiiat!Oii.” 

“ Having, as we supposed, walked about 
twenty-five mill .v since tinr depaiture from 
the Priory, at half-past live the whole party 
reached the summit ” 

“ The warmth of the atmosphere rapidly 
increased, and we vveie gie.itly rcficshed 
by a slight involuntary slumber u))i)n the 
bare snows. 'Ihe theimoineter in the sun 
was 70° ; yet our expedient of bottling 
the snow continued intflFectual.” 

“ The plane of the summit was triangu- 
lar, and almost equilateral; declining from 
its north side, which was nearly horizontal, 
parallel to, and lacing the valley of Cha- 
mouni; the distance from the middle of 
this side to the opposite angle being not 
less than five or six bundled feet. The 
Idqne declined from the horizon about 200 


fiet, and was intersected by a fissure, 
whiel. ran parallel and near to the side next 
to Cliaiuuiiiii, picseniing in appearance Ihe 
furinatioii of a crevasse.” 

” I sat upon the head of the pinnacle, 
wliieli rises at the ciugle next to Cormaycur, 
and looked down a vast uninterrupted^ 
loeky precipice, letroaiing perpciidicular'y 
sevcial thousand feet into a declivity of ice 
and snow, which slanted down to othei olilTs, 
overshadowing the v.ale. 

“ Tlie air w’as pcrfcctiy still; the sky of 
.a deep cerulean tint ; and the conti.ast of 
this .•ichiicsft and sr,)( niiuty of shade iiMg- 
niliociitly iiicieased the splendour of the 
sun. Wo de-ctaJ only two or three smalt 
travelling cls'inls; but tlnsi! foiebodcd a 
grad't.'il t-anini.it.on of oiii fnii! wcalln-i, 
A thhi hazv' cncle skiitctl the hoiizon. 
dnnnniig ail ohjeu,, in the extreme dis- 
tju'C, or, it was thon^ht, the .Mediliria- 
rtuni nn;'ht have b'’(ii ihs'eini-d. All dis¬ 
tant !('W land, a„ well .is tlu waters ol the 
ti’encvaii lake, vveie sl ghtlv obscured ; but 
the extieme r.nigc of the Alps losecleatly 
ill view, from wbisdi iMoiim' Uos.i ‘up- 
heaved its vasluess,’ pie en'iueiit ni iiia- 
j ‘'ty and splendour. .Aiiinl this wildly 
vaii' d iiiiiJif.is'ty, the distant .Shit ekiioiii 
dwindled into a diimnu'ive peak ; while, ol 
a'] tiliiiagiiitieeiiee wliudi was .stretched 
aiouiul u.s, the s'lblimust spcetaclc was pre- 
senti d by the m>'uai'c!i upon whose I'l'own 
we lied; for over a tract of seven miles 
ill breadtti, and live and tvventy in lenglli, 
wore scsii, eiovvdcd Ingetlier m eoiilusrd 
perspective, huiidicds ot idled pyiamids, 
holiliy towel mg over Iremciidoiis and most 
resplendent glaciers ; but a langc ol aigi:.d- 
les upon the soiitliein side of tlie moinilaiii 
rose vvitii a still nioic subduing siibliiinty 
— soiijc of tliein soaring si veil thousand feet 
almost pciiiendictilarly above the vale, and 
reliilgent With vast accnfnulalion,s of ice 
■and sno'.v.” 

“ Having remained upon Hie summit 
tlnee lionrs, wo <-omuu'iiecd oui dt scent” 

•' ()ii OUI airival at Ibc tJiaiid I’latcaii, 
tlie lopes were again fastened rouml us, 
in tlu; same muniic: as when vve a ceiided, 
and 111 this way wc rapidlj advanced to the 
flrands Alulcts.” “ I’laciug ouiselve.s in a 
sitting posture, we slid down, with great 
velocity, scveial embankments of three and 
five hundred feet in ihe line of descent. 
This expedient was not attended with dan. 
ger, as there were no visible crevasses-; 
and our velocity would have carried us 
over any which might have been concealed. 
In some places our foo'steps left a hole in 
the snow, and once my foot sunk into a 
deep cavity; so that we prob-tbly passed 
over some hidden abyss, which was .some¬ 
times suspected by a long water-coloured 
streak. If, in these cases, the traveller 
thiows himself down, and holds his baton 
borizentally, and at right angles vvith the 
crevasse, lie will add greatly to his sec' 
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lity ; iiiice crcvassc-i, wliethur visible or in¬ 
visible, arc generally at right angles with 
tlic lino of ascent.” ” We arrived at ibe 
niaiids Mulcts at Imlf p.isl one,” ” Dur¬ 
ing nearly the whole of iriy stay, 1 nas 
occupied ill taking a pTirliiig leave of the 
sceiieiy around me; and whilst our dan¬ 
gers were fi r niiig a siihjeit of miTiinii'iit, 
suddenly a sound as of interating ptals of 
the most tumultuous thunder, or the roar 
of the oecan, liursimg its bomidaiies, and 
hiitliiig III its progie.-.s vast fiagmeiils of 
rock, struck the guides mute viih aslonish- 
tiieiit; and at the iiioiiicnt, a cloud was seen 
vesting upon the s'liiiiiiit. We aft awards 
• learned, that an avalanche had fallen upon 
the Gland I'latean, burying beneath Us 
ruins much of the path we had traversed.” 

” The thermometer in ihc snn was here 
at 70 °. We left ihc rands Mulcts at 
three o’cloek, and had still to mcniiiiter 
several daripcis. 'I'he present iiiseeiirc 
stale of the glaeiers, jirodceed by the 
beat of the day, itepired r.nr most cau¬ 
tious adv.nie’; indeed tlieir giiinal a,- 
pearaiice wa;^ so eh.ti’gr,.!, as (o he •eaieely 
lecogiii/ed Thousands o! iivulets, iniev- 
seeling each other, in.nch d aiiMnid us their 
miirmuuiig (uniuhs, wln'e, at mlerva's, 
heavy piles of loosened giaeiers ciiiiiibled 
(Ion 11 the io( ks. 

” At half past five we (pitl'ed the lee, 
and soon after r.apidly desi ended the lest 
of the inoimlaiii; the peasAiUs oiiviou'ly 
waited oni airival; and b.ailed, as wc viassed 
them, the liap|iy fortune of their coin- 
paiiioiis — W^e again pursued our route 
through the woods, in darkness, and coni- 
plelcd the expedtlioii hy gamiug the Ti lory 
ai*half past seven, after an absence of two 
nights and two du^s ” 


Discoveries in flicrogh/p/tnal Lile- 
ruinre. By Thomas i'oi/ng, jM.D. 
FJtS. csi 

“ A ruRsoRV ex.uiii.iafion of flic few well 
idciiliiicd chill iiefers, amniuiting to about 
yi) or loO, which the lucioglyphical lu- 
scriptioii, (on the Rosflta fct'ine) in lia 
mutiiutcd state, had enabled me to ascer¬ 
tain, was however suiricient to prove; 
Hrst, that many siiiiplu objects were repre- 
.sented, as might natmally be supposed, hy 
thvir actual deliueatious ; secondly, that 
many other objects represented graplii- 
cally, were used in afif^nrativc sense only, 
while a great number of the symbols in 
ticquent use, could be considered as the 
pictures of no existing objects whatever; 
thirdly, that in order to express a plura- 
lify of objects, a dual was denoted by a 
repetition of the character, but that f/wee 
characters of the same kind, following 
each other, implied an indefinite plurality, 


which w,is likewise yiore conipendionsly 
rt pi e.si'nted by means of three lines or bars 
uttacJied to u single character ; fourthly, 
that dcliiiitc iiuiiihors were expressed by 
dashes foi units, and arches, either round 
or sijtiaye, for tens ; fifthly, that all hiero- 
glyphical inscnptioii.s wei e readfrom ft oiit 
to rear, as the oiijeets naturally follow 
each other; .sixthly, that the proper names 
were iiicliided hy flie oval ring, or border, 
or certomh, of the sacred cliaiacleis, and 
often between two fragments of a similar 
border in the lumung liand,” 


Memoirs of Charles Alfred Stot- 
hard, F.S. A. Author oj'thcMonu~ 
mental Fffigics of Great Britain. 
By Mrs. Charles Stothard. 1823. 

“ Oi- the Tot'ihs ot tins comifiy since the 
t'oaqur.,: wc find f'lc cailicst were but rc- 
pi cjcuictious, andrppcar to us m the shape 
(flhe lit! tf the et.ffin ; these seem to have 
open placed fvcii with llie pavement, hav- 
!i!f' in .soo'c i’ stances, foliage f.nieifully 
sculptured upon them, and in others 
ciosscs. These were raiv«'d in exceeding¬ 
ly Lm: rc/ie/'witli various fineitiil devices, 
but most generally with such as denoted 
the profession of the deceased. Tombs of 
this description are extr^emely numerous. 
From some interesting specimens, that we 
have prior to the Conquest we may gather 
that such a mode was very eat ly practised 
111 this coiiiilry. 

“ Efiigtes are rarely to be mot with in 
Kngland before the middle of the ],3</i 
century, a circumstance not to be attribu¬ 
ted Jo the eai5.''CS gentrally iissigned, wliicli 
weie. either, that they hadbein destroyed, 
or that the unsettled sUte of the limes did 
not otfer sufficient "iicoiiragement for erect¬ 
ing such memorials ; but it rather ap¬ 
pears iiol to have been the practice before 
thts to rrprtftnt the deceased. If it had 
been olberwise for what reason do wc not 
find effigies over liie tombs of Matilda, 
Queen of William the Conqueror, bis son 
Villain Kiifiis, or bis daiigltcr (iiindradap 
Yet after a time it is an undoubted fapt, 
that the alteration introduced by the Nor¬ 
mans wa.s the addition of the figure of the 
person deceased; and then it appealed not 
in the bolder style of the Norman nionii- 
meiits, but partahiug of the character and 
low relief of those tombs it was about to 
supersede. Of these and of the few per¬ 
haps that were executed, that of Roger, 
Bishop of Saruin, is the only specimen iu 
good preservation. But it is singular, as 
we remark, the figure had not quite super- 
3 B 2 
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seded the otnameuts, and we do not find 
they long retained tliis character, but 
gradually appear more relieved. The ef¬ 
figy of Jocehne, Bishop of Salisbury, is 
infinitely more so than that of Roger, 
which is far from possessing the bold relief 
which we afterwards observe in the figure 
of king John. 

" Our sculptors having arrived at this 
stage of improvement, continued to ex¬ 
ecute their effigies after the same manner, 
(during which wo observe the coffin-shaped 
■lab giving way to a more regular figure) 
till the beginning of the 14th century and 
it was then that it entirely disappeared, 
and the effigy is represented in full relief. 
It seems very prob.diIe, that the figure 
which was placed on the toinb,re;7re£e»te(f 
the person as he appeared in the coffin. 
To support such a conjecture is no dif* 
ficult task. Ring John it seems was ex¬ 
actly similar, at least, as having fhe sword 
and sceptre. Withbnrga, sister to Queen 
Etheldreda, Abbess of Ely,when examined 
several centuries after her interment, by 
order of the Abbot Richard, was found 
with a cushion of silk beneath her head, 
&c. It is not unlikely that it was usual to 
bury the dead in this manner, whence 
arose the general custom of sculpturing 
our effigies witii cushions under the head.” 
P. S6. 

A Hhlorlcal and Topographical 
Kssay upon the Islands of Corfu, 
Leucadia, Cephalonia, Ithaca,and 
Zante ; with llemarks upon the 
Character, Alannirs, and Cus- 
toms of the Ionian Greeks; De¬ 
scriptions of the Scenery and 
Hemaius of Antiquity discovered 
therein, and Reflections upon the 
Cyclopean Ruins. Iliustrafed by 
Maps and Sketches. Ry William 
Goodisson, A.H. Assistant-Sur¬ 
geon in His Majesty's Ibth Re¬ 
giment. 8v<). l*p. '-2s. 

Underwoods. 1B22. 

“ The Greek Church at Corfu has f„r 
its head a Piotopapa, (Archpriest,) elected 
ill an assembly of thcCleigy and Noblesse. 
The election is made by ballot, and the 
votes are concealed j a wise precaution 
this in acountiy wliete vengeance is au- 
tliorised by impunity. The new Proto- 
papa is doooratetl with his robes in the 
ball of the assembly, .and conducted home 
i^iidst the ringing of bells, and other pub- 
' nc marks of honour, lie is distingnidled 
from the-Protopapas of the olbcr islands 
title of Grairtl Prdtopapa, and liis 


antliority is equal to that of a Bishop. 
The office lasts five years, at the expiration 
of which period he returns into the imin- 
ber or ordinary Priests of Papas. 

“ The number of Churches is very con¬ 
siderable. The officiating priest is chosen 
annually by the parisliioiicrs, and ba^no 
fixed stipend. In the country, must of the 
Chuiches have been built by invividuais 
who, as proprietors, nominate the Papas 
The property of the Cliurcb of St. Speii- 
dion is vested in a private family. They 
appoint the officiating Papa, who is always 
one of the family, and has the right of 
looking into tlie revenues of the Church. 
The festival of St. Spereilion is celebrated 
with great pomp. Eight days previously, 
the doors, windows, and steeple of the 
Church, are ornamented with festoons of 
lain cl and myrtle. On the eve of the 
festival, the shrine which contains the 
body of the saint, whole and well pre- 
served, is exposed to the vcneiation of the 
people. The shrine is ebupv, embossed 
with silver gilt, and enriched with precious 
■tones; the front is shut up by a large 
glass. The saint is upright, dressed in his 
pontifical robes; over the shrine is sup¬ 
ported a beautiful silk canopy. The bead 
of the govermiient attends the procession 
with the militaiy staff, and a large propor¬ 
tion of the garrison under arms ; a military 
band goes before. It first moves towards 
tlic citadel, wlicie a royal salute is fired 
fiom each battery. Tliej then make the 
round of the esplanade, and proceed along 
the vale at the harbour side, where asaliite 
is fired by each ship of war, decorated 
with her flags. In tun streets thioiigh 
which the procession movc.s, the houses arc 
■11 oinanieiited with drapery suspended 
from the windows. Tin* ceremony is often 
intennpted by the sick, who arc biought 
out upon the occasion to be jilaccd under 
tlie shrine, in full ii<-siiiance of a cure. In 
all public calamities, the relics of the saint 
are exposed with the most lehgious cdnli- 
denre. The Chiucii enjoys the revomie# 
of some lands whicb pious individuals have 
bestowed for its .support. The devotion 
of the Islaiultrs affords a very considciahle 
produce. The mariner and the artizaii 
believe that tliey ensure the success of 
their speculations in sacrificing a part to 
St, Speridion. No boat leaves tlie port on 
any voyage in the profits of w.hicb the 
saint lias not an intciest. 

“ The dead are buried in the body of 
the Churches usually. Tliey are interred 
always with their cloatiis, just as they 
were worn in life. Previously to tiieir 
being deposited in the grave, they are con¬ 
veyed, dressed as above, in an open bier. 
As soon as the bier is raised from the 
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groHDd, an cartlicn vessel is fliin® out of a 
window, and broken to pieces on the 
ground; the procession then moves off, 
attended by the Clergy all in black, and 
with lighted candles, to the Clinrch, where 
the body remains for some hours before 
interment, laid out, as it were, in state, 

“ Excepting at Corfu, the women are 
universally banished from table: their 
usual employment being to eook for their 
husbands, to serve tlicir dinner or supper, 
and to perform every other menial office 
about the house , contenting themselves 
with an irregular meal taken at intervals, 
as their domestic occupations allow, or 
their inclinations prompt. In the country, 
the female peasant carries the wood and 
water, works at the olive mill, and per- 


MONTHLY 

The Anniversary Meetings of the 
several Societies connected with the 
Church have taken place so close 
on each other, and so late in the 
month, and have proved in every 
re.'^pcct so abundantly interesting, 
that wc should neither be doing 
justice to their merits, nor to the 
expectations and feelings of our 
readers, if we gave, what the short¬ 
ness of the time would alone enable, 
us to give, a hurried and curtailed 
account of them. We must, llure- 
fore, beg to refer our readers to our 
next Number, wherein we trust to 
be able to present, in one view, a 
full and authentic statement. 


LAW REPORT. 

WALTER, V. GUNNER Onrf DRURY. 

t'oii'iist, Krpoits, Vol. 1. p.liUt. 

Jtin fd of a Pans/iimipr to n Sent in the 
Parish Church.—Jinie of Conslnic/ioii 
as to Custom, and the Hxtent of a 
/•'aculli/. 

This was a proceeding against the 
Churcliwardens of Tediliiiglon, call¬ 
ing on them to shew cause w hy they 
had not seated, or caused to be 
seated, the Plaintifl' and his family 
in the Parish Church, according to 
his situation and condition, he being 
a principal Inhabitant and Parish- 
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forms, ill fact, cveyr laborions office, 
whilst her luisbaud sleeps or feeds ; until 
the task of pruning the vines, cultivating 
the fields, (wliieb tod is indeed conimon to 
both sexes,) or other duty assigned to him, 
calls foith bis exeriions; and when this is 
the case, he can hardly be called idle. At 
the festivals in the country, which are 
celebrated in the open aii, the men and 
women separate into distinct parties, set¬ 
ting down in circles, and dining upon the 
grass ill the olive shade. These are tlie 
oeeasioiis of their greatest mirth and 
hilaiity, and certainly a very delightful 
spectacle it is. After refreshing them¬ 
selves, they form themselves into sets, and 
dance upon the green under a cloudless 
sky.” 


REGISTER. 

ioner, and having duly applied to 
them to be so seated. 

Judgment. 

Sir William Scott.—I think the process 
has issued very properly in this case, and 
that this is a convenient mode of proceed- 
ing, by citing the Churchwardens in a 
civil suit, to shew cause, A:c. as in this 
citation. I do not think that it was ne. 
cessary to allege that any particular pew 
was vacant, as it would he a sufficient re¬ 
turn, on the part of ttie Clinrcliwardens, 
to aver, that they were unable to comply 
v\ilh the re<(ae.st, on acccoiint that tiiere 
weie no such vacancies. If that return 
wcic made, and duly rstablislicd, I fear 
it might he enlitlcd to much considera¬ 
tion, as in the enlarged population of 
parishes in the, vicinity of this town, it 
may really not be in the power of the 
Churchwardens to make immediate addi¬ 
tions to the fabric, or to build Chapels at 
onec for the accoinnimUtion of the inha¬ 
bitants. The return in this case is not of 
tliat kind. It consisted of two facts : that 
notice vvas given of a vestry, and that an 
offer was made, that the party might erect 
a pew OH a eonditiou ivhic/i is not strictly 
legal—that he shovid pay the parish for 
It, It is clearly the law on this subject, 
that a Parishioner has a right to a seat 
III the Church withovt such payment: but 
I think tlic return i.s bad on another 
ground; for altlioiigli it might be sufficient, 
if there was no pew vacant, yet if there 
are existing pews improperly or.cnpied, 
(he mere offer of permission to erect a pew 
is not a good return. 
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Tbe other pa i t of the retiirii is bad also, 
since It pleads acustoin which is evidently 
illegal, and cannot be supported—that 
pews are appurtenant to cci tain houses, 
and are let by the owners to persons, who 
are not inhabitants of the parish. AH 
private rights in pews must be held under 
a faculty, or by prescription, w/iteh pre¬ 
sumes a fncnlty, and no faculty was ever 
granted to that effect ; for the ordinary 
must have exercised his discretion, to de¬ 
populate the Chinch of its own proper in¬ 
habitants, if lie could have granted such 
a faculty. Tlie plea goes on to state, 
“ that the Churchwardens have not ven¬ 
tured to disturb such occupiersto whom 
it is answered, justly, that they have not 
done their duty, for they ought to have 
prevented an occupancy oj that hind. 

There is soiiietliuig stated also of a cus¬ 
tom, that oliicis, who have not pews ap- 
jiiii tenant, pay a rent for seats, u Inch is 
applied in easentenl of the pat ish rate, a 
piMctirc which has been constantly repre¬ 
hended by the Ecelcsiaslical Court, and 
discouraged as otten as it has liccii set up. 
Then the return is, 1 think, iiisufticiciit; 
and the paify has shewn, that there are 
pews occupied hypeisoiis not hviug m the 
parish, and that a particular iiidivulii.il has 
obtained a large portiou of the Chinch, 
and let his own pew to a noii-rcsideiit per¬ 
son. There i.s one pew appurtenant to 
the hous*’ of Mr. Retford, who docs not 
live ill the paiisli, and who covenants uith 
his tenant that he shall not oecupy it, in 
oi der that hr inuit let it out to others. 'Jins 
is eJearly illegal. If a pew is righlly ap¬ 
purtenant, the (Hcupaney of it inttsl pass 
a itli the ht.'use ; and the-individuals cannot 
by contract between tin niseives, defeat 
the geneial light of tlie parish. It ap- 
jn'.irs that the lioiise has been built only 
eiu,htti i/eais, u'/ueh is not sufficient to es¬ 
tablish a prescnjilirc rioht\ because it 
iiiiKlit he jncsiimed that evidence of the 
giant of a I'aciilly was not extinct in that 
liinc; hut oven if these was a piescriptivc 
tight, it could not be caercised by liuns- 
ffriing It to persons, not inhabitants (if 
the house or parish. Such possession 
ciiimot be ntaihlaiue.d. Tlieie is also an¬ 
other ii..siai!ir, in which the parish has 
givi 11 w ay to the partial convenience of 
one ^cr.son, wlio holds a house, to which a 
pew may be appurtenant: wiieii, however, 
he was indulged with a gsdlcry, the parish 
ought to have required him to exchange 
lii$ own pew for that acconimodatiou. 
He ought to be required to go back to liis 
own proper pew, or give it up to the |»a- 
risb; as it is novr used in the same impro¬ 
per manner by iuhabitauts of another pa¬ 
rish, 1*. 319. 


“ A person claiming a pew, must shew 
either si faculty or prescription, whicli 
will suppose a faculty. But iiieic pre- 
siimplion is not siiHicient, wilhoiil some 
evidence, on whicli a faenUy may reason¬ 
ably be picsiiined. The slroiigi* t evidence 
of that kind is the building and repairing 
time out of mind; for iiieic icpaiiingtbr 
thirty or foity years will not exclude the 
ordinary. In this case the person was of¬ 
fered a particular space ; and if he had 
built on it, it w'oiild not be siiiUcient to 
supersede the authority of the ordinary. 
The possession must be ancient, and 
going beyond memory ; and though on 
this subjeet I do not mean the liigli legal 
memory, it must be larger than appeals in 
the circinnstaiices of tins case. 

“ It IS alleged that the house has bei'ii 
built eighty ye.ii.s, but it is nut .said that 
till; .seat was built and maintained by the 
owner of the house. The time of sixty 
years has been lieM not Millieieiit against 
a wrong doer. Tlie law doiys not favour 
claims a£ani.>t the oi(liiMiy,and no gioiiiid 
is staled lieieoii which siich a light can he. 
established against iiim. By ‘Mr. Kctiuiil's 
own affidavit, it appeals that whatever 
ins claim might he, it ceased v:lte;i he went 
out of the parish, and has since been used 
improperly. I have no hcsilation in saying, 
that tins IS to be considered as a vacant 
pew’, wlncli tbe oi'diiiary has a light to 
coiifei for present possession on any inha¬ 
bitant. It is my duty tlieieforc to decree 
a niniiition to issue to the Cliiiicl:wardens 
to seal JMr.Waltei in this pew.” 1*. 

BAItrilN ANIl EoWAUDS V. CAI COTT. 

Pi oceediiigs against (I Person for erect¬ 
ing J'ontbs in the < 'harch-Y'ard without 

due Anthority, sustamed, 

I'll is was a case of office, promoted 
auaiiist Thomas Calcolt, for ciect- 
it5t> toinhs ill the Clinrth-yiirt! of 
Kcnsisiglon, wilhuut due permission 
or authoiity. 

JUOGMLNT. 

Sir William Scott.—This is a case of 
office promoted against'J'honias Calcott, 
lor three olieuces ol the same general 
dcsci.piion—in erecting Tomlis in the 
church-yard of the parish of Kensington, 
wilhont leave of the ordinary or the 
cluuchwardeiis. There is no question rc- 
niaining as to the jurisdiction, that point 
having been fully debated on the admis¬ 
sion of the articles. The clinrch-yard, as 
well as the Church, is the freehold of the 
Minister, subject to the right of the pa¬ 
rishioners for interment. Ancient custom 
often annexes fees for erectmg a stone, or 
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any thing else, liy which the grave may be 
protecfod, and the memory of the person 
interred preserved. It is no genvral com¬ 
mon law right; but custom will inter¬ 
pose, and where it is shewn to be cus- 
tomary, such practice will be supported. 
As to buildings of height, the authoriti/ is 
reserved to the ortHtuinj ; and permission 
ought not to be granted without Ins autho¬ 
rity in some manner interposed. 'Phe, pro¬ 
per mode., strictlif speaking, is to apply to 
the ordinnt ji for a facidhj, who calls on ail 
persons having a right to shew cause, why 
it should not be done, and heais and 
(leteiiniiH's on the foice of any objections 
that may be made againsi it. The .id 
Inst. (p. go.',) leaves the matter at largej 
but nil l.•o!llmel 1 tafor.s say, lliat the ordinary 
is to judge of the ronveineiice of allowing 
tombs 01 monuments to he eiiefed, and 
that, if done witliout Ins consent, he has 
snflicient .iiilliority to decree a removal. 
Tins is the iiile ot‘ law laid down in Gibson, 
and tiierefory the eourt has only to .see 
bow it has been ohseived; fer although no 
partienlar inconvenience may have bei n 
sustained, ifageneial mb has been bi- 
fringed, it will be .stitre icnt tvi foniid tiic 
censnie of the com t; .'ince it is not iieces- 
sary that a s[>eeial iiieoiivenieiiee shocid 
bepioved in any paitienlar instaiiec. 

In this ease thiee oft’enees aie charged ; 
the first is for lepaiiing a tomb wilhont 
leave of the clnirehwauicns. 

{ Evidence on the charge.) 
y Then what is this ortciice ? Not that 
of erecting any structure nor of mnbing 
addition to it, but meiely of repairing wliat 
bad been ulreadv placed Ihero by jiroper 
antlioiity, aecoiding to the cnstoiii of the 
parish. 'I'hen eamc the prohibition to do 
what had not been intended to he done, 
n.uiiely, to make any idlcrations, mid t!ie 
Ilian continued only to restore and place 
every thing as it washctoie. No altei.ition 
or addition was actually made. The only 
concPivahle iaiill then in thi.s part (>f the 
case, is, that it was done without the leave 
of the churchwardens. It might have been 
proper to apply for leave; bid (he chnrch- 
wardem were bound to grant d, as far a.s 
their authority extended; and if they had 
not, they would have been liable to the 
censure of the court. It is of public conse¬ 
quence, that monuments once built should 
be preserved; and, if parties arc not at 


liberty to repair, the object of obtaining 
leave to erect would, bb defeated. Monn- 
meiiis arc memorials of great ii.se in ques¬ 
tions of descent, and con.seqiieritly are mat¬ 
ter of family interest; and decency and pro¬ 
priety likewise leqiiiic, that they should not 
remain in a state of ruin and decay. It 
is rather the duty of Churchwardens to 
encourage pari-diimiers to provide that 
they may be put into npair, than to ob¬ 
struct others in doing it. The only fault 
ill this instaiiee ivas, that the pei.son .so 
employed did not obsei’Ve the pi oper for¬ 
malities of ni iking afyilicatinn. The. coiii- 
plaiiit on that ground ulone, is one wineli 
J mu not iiiehned to vi.sit w'ilh .seventy, 
although it might have been piojier to 
have made tli'' application, i-iasinnch as 
nothing shonld be done lu a Chttreh ii.il.h- 
aiit (he hnou hdi^e. and eonseni of the 
Clntrchn nrdeiis. 

“ The other chargi's aic for original 
buildings, in which t!ie p-Tiniisiou Plant¬ 
ed was ('\crcdcd , and instead ot' laying 
only a fl il stone, i'croiding to the I'Ustom 
of the place, ilie biiekvvork was earned 
li'gher. 

‘‘ It appeals then, tliat tbeie li.'ive been 
two tie jiasscs in tins elimrii-yaid, which 
is a conseeiated pl.u-e, entitled to public 
protection, and in which nothing should 
he done but niidei the direction of public 
aiithoiily. AVc know indeed that iimiiy 
things ase often done iliere that are inde¬ 
corous eiiongli; as tlie dn mg of linen, and 
spiiniiiig of rope.s, and olliei piaeticcs 
that are unseemly enongli in siieh places, 
but which iiiiportnig no special or pcriiia- 
ncnl d.image, me oveilooked with that 
.sort of la.Mfy whicli is apt to be e.xcicised , 
upon propc!ty of a public natuic, and in 
which no man |)os.scsscs a p.silicnlar inte- 
icst. Ii IS of public import.lucc, however, 
that these public riglits sboold be protect¬ 
ed, and, the otieiitc lieing pioveil, it is. 
only neeci-siry to in(]uiic what the seii- 
tenec ought to lie. 'I'lic two latter charges 
aie proved, and it will be my duly to ad- 
iMotiusli the jiaily to dcsKst. Tlieie is no 
prayer for any order to pull down, and 
there would indeed be a difficulty in pull¬ 
ing down, without further directions for 
building up. I think, therefore, that 1 
shall best obviate the inconvenience that 
might en ne to the. paiisb, by coidjning 
my admonition to the party to letrain.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

Aldrich, William, n.D. follow of May- 
dalcn eolleye, O.rford, to the rectory 
oflioyton, ill ; pations, Tut; 


PREFERMEJSTS. 

PaKSIDEMT AND Fji’IXOWS OF THAT SO¬ 
CIETY. 

Avsini, Aidlmny, M.A. to flic rectory o 
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flardenhuish, Wilts; patrons, Antho* 
KY Ghat, and \V. Unthank, Esq. 

Bailye, Hugh, M.A- of Christ churchy 
Oxford ; canon residentiary and chan¬ 
cellor ot Litchfield cathedral, to the 
prebend of Dasset Parva. 

Ballard, 1. LL.Ii to bold the rectory of 
Woodealon, with the perpeliial curacy 
of Cropredy,. in the county and dio¬ 
cese of Oxford, by dispensation. 

Bland, Miles, B.D. fellow and tutor of 
St. John's coll eye, Cambridge, to the 

' rectory of LiUcy Hoo, Hertfordshire ; 
patrons, The Master and Fealows 
OF THAT Society. 

Brittaine, -, of Kdmactranney^inVaf; 

county of Sliyn, to the Tn'ing of Kil- 
rormick, in Uic county of /-nwr/Zo/v/; 
patron, The Loud Bishof of El- 
PHIN. 

Broadlcy, Robert, B A. uiSt. John's rol- 
leyc, Oxford, to the ri’ctories of Mvl- 
hury Sandford, and Mellntry Osmond, 
Dorset ; patron, Tub Earl of 1l- 

CUESTER. 

Buckle, WUliara L M.A, of Lincoln col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Shir- 
hurn, in that eoiinty ; [>utron, The 
Earl of Macclesfield. 

Chrislison, John, to the parish of Biyyar, 
Lanarkshire. 

Clayton, Simon, M.A. to the prebend of 
Weeford, in the Cathedral Church of 
Lichlicld ; jiatron, The Bishop. 

Cooper, Augustus, B.A. to the rectory of 
Billiugford, alias Ptyleslon, with 
Thorpe Parra, Norfolk; patron, G. 
Wilson, Esq. o{ liedyrnve-hall, Suf¬ 
folk. 

Darch, Wiliiani, to the rectory of Jluish 
Champfiorver, Somerset; patron, Sir J. 
Trevelyan, Bart. 

Dfiuheny, Francis llungerford, to the 
rectory of Feltwell, St. Nicholas, with 
the rectory of St. Mary, annexed, 
Norfolk ; patron. The Lord Bishop 
OF Ely. 

Drummond, Edward Auriol Hay, D.D. 
late of Christ church, Oxford, preben¬ 
dary of York and Southtrell, to the 
rectory of Dalham, Siifiolk; patron, 
Sir James Affleck, Dalham hall, 
Bart. 

Every, Nicholas, M.A. to the vicarage 
of St. Veep, in Cornwall; patron, 
John Every, of St. Austel, Gent. 

Goldney, J. K. to the evening lecture¬ 
ship of Fromc Schpood, and the cu¬ 
racy of the New church, in the Wood¬ 
lands ; patron, The Rev. C. Puil- 
tOTT, vicar of Fromc Set wood. 

Oroohy, James, M A. of Worcester col¬ 
lege, Oxford, lale eiirale of (.’ochcca- 
tcr, and perpetual enralc of ilrii/./wn, 
to the vicarage of Sxindoii; patron, 
The Lord ChAnckhou. 

Jenhius, Clarke, B D. to the valuable 
reelory of Leigh Magna, Fs.u.j ; pa¬ 
trons, The Reqtor and Fellows of 

; Ifincoln college, 0.vford. 


Leech, J. to the vicarage of Barton, 
Cumberland. 

Liyhtfoot, John, B.D. and fellow of 
Alert OH coUeye, Oxford, to the va¬ 
luable vicarage of Ponfeland, in the 
county of Northuniherland; patrons, 
The Warden .and Fellows of tuat 
Society. ^ 

Lorhore, Alex, to the cliurcb and parish 
of Drymen, in the county of Stir liny ; 
patron, Tue Kinu. 

Macdonald, William, M.A. of Baliol col¬ 
lege, O.vford, prebendary of Bition, 
and vicar of Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts, 
to be canon ri-sideiitiary of Salisbury 
cathedral, in llic room of tlie Rev. 
Dr. Price, deceased 

AJ‘Arthnr, Jolio, to ilie iiniled parislies 
of hilculmoncl and hiberry ; patron, 
Ills Grace riii: Di ke ok Argyle. 
Marf'arlane, Dr. of Dryvicn, to lie prin¬ 
cipal of the University of (Mlasyow ; 
also to the chiircli and jiarisli of St. 
Mungo ; patron. The King. 

Marker, Thomas Jidiii, of Exeter col. 
lege, Oxford, to the reetoyy of Giatfs- 
ham, Deiuni ; patron, The Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Putt, of Combe. 

Palon, H>. to tlie Pari.sh of Straitenf 
xiyrshire ; patron, The King. 

Pant, J. of aitvn, to t!ic Parish of 
Mayolc, Ayrshire; pat roll, Till King. 
Itadciijfe, John, M.A. precentor of CAri.st 
rhincb, and viee-priiicipal of .S/. AJary 
-hall, Orford, to the vie.irage otBram- 
ham, Yorhslnre ; patrons, The Dean 
and Chapter of Christ Cucrcii. 
Raymond, Oliver, LL.B. to the reelorv 
of Middleton, Essex ; patrons, JoUN 
Thomas Mavne, Esq. John UridgI;s, 
Gent., The Rev. Rt. Andrews and 
Timothy Holmes, Gent. 

Raymond, Samuel, LL.B to the rec¬ 
tory of Flcmpton cum If engrave, Suf¬ 
folk ; patrons. The Rev. Rt. An¬ 
drews, and Timotuv Holmes, Gent. 
lriistec.s of the Rev. Charles Andrews, 
deceased. 

Rowden, Francis, B.D. fellow of A/erfon 
college, O.vford, to • the rectories of 
Cu.-iham and Histone, in that count}',; 
patrons. The Warden and Fellows 
OF that Society. 

Shurray, Francis, B.D. to the consoli¬ 
dated rectories of Winterbourne Ab¬ 
bas cum Stcepleton, Dorset ; patrons, 
The Rector and Ffxlows of Lin¬ 
coln College, Oxford. 

Thackeray, F.lias, .rector ofylrrfrec, and 
formerly fellow of ii'i«_ 9 ’« college, Cam¬ 
bridge, to the valuable rectory of 
Louth; patron, The Primate of Ire¬ 
land. 

Whilfhcad, George D. M A. of Queen’s 
college, O-vfird, domestic chaplain lo 
Lord Moiisou, ,und inini.ster of Hen- 
sirigliam, Cumberland, lo the vicarage 
at S/t.cilhy, rii'ar Lincoln ; patron, The 
liORD Bishop of Lincoln. 

Wood, W. of IHghbroke, to the per 
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tuftl curacy of Altham, Lancaihire; 

patron. The Rioiit Hon. Lobd 

Ho\ve. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Deprces conferred, May 2. 

M\sTEns OF AitTs.—W. J. Brudrick, 
Bahol college, grand compounder; R. 
Strong, Wadhatn college f II. Caproti, 
and R. Y. Kcayii, Braeenose college, and 
W- L. Townsend, Worcester college. 

BacuELofts OF Akts. — D. Hunter, 
grand compounder, and J. Harington, 

E.tvter college ; G. Harbin, Merton col¬ 
lege; R. C. Gibson, Slueen’s college ; P. 
Wilkinson, Magdalen halL; U. Grcgoiy, 
Christ church ,• P. Hesketh, Trinity col¬ 
lege ; T. Heborden, Oriel college; W. 
Ilydo, and J. Gibltons, Bahol college; 
E. F. Lewis, University college; W. 
Goddard, and T. Hutchins, Jesus col¬ 
lege; and J. Edwards, Worcester col¬ 
lege. 

May 9. 

Mastkks of Arts. —C. D. Beckford, 
All SouLs’ college; T. Bouwens, Merton 
college; R. A. Thorpe, Corpus Christi 
college ; T. ShilFner, Christ church. 

BAC 1 IK 1 .URS OF Arts. —J. A. Radford, 
bt. Alban hall; T. Kitson, Exeter 
college; R. Morris, Wadham college; 
G. Price, AJogdalen hall; E. M. Muti- 
day, Christ church; W. Sergison, Brase- 
nosc college; J. Hordern, St. Alary 
hull; R. j. Bell, R Marlin, Hon. E. 
Pellew, and A. Rol)Crt», Oriel college; J. 
Daveuporl, and G. B. Clare, IForres/cr 
college ; U. Jones, Jesus college ; C. G. 
Owen, W. Hall, and R. W. Hemplcy, 
Queen’s college; G. B. B- T.alhwell, and 
James Shiilcy, Trinity college. 

Mag U). 

Baciif.lor in Diainity.— J. W. Vi¬ 
vian, All Souls’ college. 

Master v)f Arts.— G. Traherne, Uni- 
verstlg college. 

Bacuelouk of Arts.— E. C. Wells, 
St. Edmund hall; H. Tawney, Trinity 
college ; T. B. Charnock, University col¬ 
lege; and R. W-Lambert, Pembroke col- 
lege. 

May 17. 

(Being Ibelast day of Easter Term.) 

Doctor in Divinity. —J. W. Vivian, 
All Soul's college. 

Doctorm in Medicine.—j. A. Wilson, 
Christ church ; 3* Willis, Magdalen col¬ 
lege. 

Bachelor in Divinity,—T. Gran- 
lliaiii, Magdalen college. 

Masters op Arts. —M. Mundy, P'xe- 
ter college; W. Dutby, Queen's college; 
IT. Parsons, and G. F. St. John, Baliol 
college; W. Simmons, Krasenose college ; 
lion, and Rev. J. S. V, Vernon, and W. 
Duucombe, Christ church ,- J. Loekliart, 
University college ; aiid J«Evc]oigli, Oriel 
college. 

Remembrancer, No, 51. 


Bacbsmb in Mtaic.—W. Cross, Or¬ 
ganist of Christ church cathedral, St, 
John's college, and theUniversity church. 

Bacheiairs of Arts. — S. G.' Gun¬ 
ning, and Hon. A. Thelusson, Brase- 
nose college, grand compounders; J. 
L. Pcnnylather, and W. Owen, Si, 
Alban hall ; F. Gregory, Exeter col¬ 
lege ; J. West, New college ; C. Tucker, 
Wadham college; R. Perfect, and E. 
Feild^ Queen’s college; J. Michel], and 

F. C. Bel four, Afa^daicn. hall; W. A, 
Eade, Baliol college ; Hon. A. Waldcgrave, 
lirasenost college ; J, A. Auldju, and J. 
W. Harding,Pemhrofcc college; E. Wil¬ 
liams, J. S. Smalley, and J. Pugh, Jesus 
college; Rt. Hun. A. A. Cooper, Baron 
Ashley, Hou. G. W. F. Howard, G. 
Bowen, andT.Tyrwhitt, Chiift church; 

T. 11. S. Estcourt,aiid E. W. Edgcll, Griet 
college. 

The whole number ofdegrees in Easter 
Term, wAs J),D. ono; I). Med- three; 
B.D. tJiree; B.C.L. ono j M.A, forty-two ; 

B. Mus one; U.A. seventy-nine; Matri¬ 
culations, 8-1. 

May 21. 

(Being the first day of Act Term.) 

Masters of Arts.— II. Wilson, Oriel 
college, grand eompoundcr ; W. Mayd, 
Exeter college ; J. Worgan, J, Hawkins, 
and W. II. James, Pembroke college ; 

J, Babb, and J. Fowle, Wadham college ; 

G. P. Lowther, and T. L. Fansbawo' 
St, Alary hall ; E. W. Hasell, Oriel col- ^ 
lege; J. P. Carpenter, Christ church; 

E. Robinson, and J. S. M. Anderson, 
Balwl college ; A Clive, H. Perceval, F. 
Slium, and W, 11. Prescot, Brasenose 
college ; P. Aubin, J. R. Holcombe, J. 
Williams, and W. Allen, Jesus college ; 

J. F. WiiitcrboUoni, Magdalen college; 

R, T. Powys, University college, and S. 
Wright, t. John’s ‘-ollegc. 

Bacueiairs of Arts.— Gi. C. R. Dc- 
ring, Brasenose college, grand compound¬ 
er ; J. B. Lewis, St. Alban hall’; S. Ro¬ 
bins, and II. Spry, Exeter college; J. J. 
Goodall, Pembroke college ; W. Oxham, 

A. Langlon. and W. B. Lcacli, Wadham 
college , W. Peiiibld, Lincoln college; 
R. Meredith, and R. Hepworlh, St. Ed¬ 
mund hall ; J. Rayncr, and J. Morgan, 
Trinity college ; T. Wilde, Christ cKurch; 
W. C. Rowe, and E. B. Everard, Baliol 
college ; J. 11. Underwood, Brasenose col¬ 
lege ; U. Lloyd, H, Hughes, and M. M. 
Jones, Jesus college ; W. Barrett, Mag¬ 
dalen college ; F. T. Gregory, Univer¬ 
sity college ; R. 11. P. Mealy, St. jfohn’s 
college, and U. Talbot, Queen's college. 

May 2. 

The rev. T. G ill, M.A of Pembroke » 
hall, Cambridge, was admitted ad eun- 
detn. 

May 10. 

The following Gentlemen were elected 
students of Christ church, from Welt* 
3C 
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v^^Mier icAooI.■-'William James Early but who were not admitted into either 
Bennett, Frederick Forbes Underwood, of the above classes, amounted to 98. 
Gyril Wm. Page, and John Turner Col- May 20. 

man Fawcett. The Prize Compositions were a(\judg- 

Mr. John Perry, commoner of Baiiol cd as follows 
college, has been admitted a scholar of . CBASCELLon’s pmzEa. 
that society. Charles John PJumer, B.A. Fellow of 

The Worshipful Company of Gold- Oriel college, English Essay —On Public 
smiths have founded three exhibitions Spirit amongst the Ancients. 
of 20i. each for students at this univer- Edward Wickham, B.d.Fullowof JVew 


sity. 

May 13. 

Tho rev. Charles Watkin Wynne Ey- 
ton, B A, scholar of Jesus college, was 
elected a Fellow of that society. 

The names of those candidates, who at 
the close of the public examination this 
term, were admitted by the puldic ex¬ 
aminers into the first and second classes 
of Lileree Jlnmaniorcs and Disdplina; 
Mathematics et Physics respectively, 
according to the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment in each class prescribed by the sta¬ 
tute, stand as follow 
In the First Class of Liters Hnmaniores. 

R. B. Cooke, Christ church; 1>. Mae- 
lean, Bahol college; R. Martin, Oriel 
college ; W. R. Michcll, Trinity college; 
W. Oxnain, Wadham college; W. C. 
Rowe, Baliol college; L. Smith, and 
H. L. Thomas, Christ church. 

In the First Class of Discip. Mathemat. 
et Phys. 

E. Peildy Queen's college. 

In the Second Class ofLiterie Humaniores. 

J. A. Auldjo, Pembroke college; A. 
Barber, Wadham college; F. C. Bel four, 
Magdalen hall: W. Buslield, University 
college; J. B. Cobliam, Oriel college; 
W. A. Eade, Baliol college; E. Feild, 
Saecn’s college; W. ilyde, Baliol col¬ 
lege ; A. Roberts, Oriel college; S. Ro¬ 
bins, Exeter college; and C. Tucker, 
Wadham college. 

In the Second Class of Discip. Mathemat. 
et Phys. 

T. Heberden, Oriel college. 

Literee Humaniores. 

H. Berners, Magdalen college; R. 
Clayton, University college; J. Gibbons, 
Baliol college ; W. Goddard, Jesus col¬ 
lege; F. Gregory, Exeter college; S. G. 
Gunning, Brasenose college; O. Ham- 
lyn, Baliol college ; J. A. Anson, Brase¬ 
nose college; F. A. Hyde, Christ church; 
J. Michell, Magdalen hall; W. G. Saw¬ 
yer, Baliol college; W. Smith, Lincoln 
college ; II. Talbot, Queeti’s college , C. 
Turner, Waditam college; T. Tyrwhitt, 
Christ church; J. H. Underwood, and 
Hon A. Waldegrave, Erasenose college; 
J. H. Watson, Wadhatn college; and 
II. If. Whatley, Pembroke college. 

Public Examiners —J. Koblc, N. T. 
Ellison, T. Grantham, J. A. Cramer. 

number of gentlemen to whom 
testimoniums f«>r degrees were granted, 


college, Latin Essay— Conditio Servorum 
apud Antiques. 

Isaac Williams, Scholar of Trinity col¬ 
lege, Latin Verse— Ars Geologica. 
aiit ROGEn newdigatk’b pui/e. 
Thomas Stokes Salmon, Brasenose 
college, Englisb Verse— Stonehenge. 

The Rev. John Hughes, M.A, fi'f Ema¬ 
nuel college, Cambridge, was admitted ad 
exmdem. 

ATay 21. 

In convocation, the rev. J. B. Sum¬ 
ner, AI.A. of King's college, Cambridge, 
and prebendary of Durham, was admit¬ 
ted ad eundeiu. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Degrees conferred, April 30. 
Doctobs is Divisitv .—Vary rev. W. 
Cockburn, St. John's college; and W. L. 
Fan court, Clare hall, 

IIosoiuRT Master op Arts.—L ord 
Viscount Dunlo, St. John''s college. 

Master of Arts., — S. Clayton, St. 
John’s college. 

BACHKEon op Ana.—R. Wilherby, St. 
John's college. 

May 7. 

Mastebs op Arts.— T. Durliam, Ca¬ 
tharine hall; and 11. T. Thompson, St. 
John's college. 

May 14. 

Masters op .4RTb.—W. T. P. Brymer, 
Trinity college; E. Royds, Christ col¬ 
lege; and J. Gedge, JesMA col/eye. 

Bachelors op ARrs.—E. Grubb, Tri¬ 
nity college ; J. J. Williams, St. Peter's 
college; and W. J. St. Aubyii, Downing 
college. 

, May 21. 

Masters op Arts. —A. Burmcslcr and 
J. Ware, Trinity college. 

Bachelor in Qivil Law.—J. Dight, 
St. Peter’s collcyc. 

Bachelors op Arts—P. P. Hoole, 
II Warden, and R, J. Scarlett, Trinity 
college; J, Badger, St. John's collcuc; 
G. S. Hele and T. B. Ultermarc, St. Pe¬ 
ter's college; R. W. Sutton, Clare hall ; 
C. T. Keymor, Corpus Christi college; 
E. Lloyd, Jesus college ; W. Sykes, Sid¬ 
ney Sussex college; W. B, Bere, Ema¬ 
nuel college; and J. E. French, Downing 
college. 

May 6. 

The rev. T. Carr, M.A. Fellow of TW- 
nity college, was elected a Senior of 
that society, in the room of tho laic 
rev. J. Lambert. 
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Regulations for a previous Examina¬ 
tion.—’A doubt haring arisen in the Uni¬ 
versity respecting the meaning of the 
8 lh regulation, the Vice Chancellor and 
the Heads of Colleges have determined 
“ that no person who came to reside in 
the University before March 13, 1822, 
(the day on which the regulations for the 
est.tblishment of a previous examination 
were passed) is subject to those regula¬ 
tions ; but that all those who came into 
residence after that time shall, without 
exception, be called upon to allcnd the 
examination (►f 1824j or of some subse¬ 
quent year.” 

May 13. 

T. Starkic, M.A. late Fellow of Catha¬ 
rine hall, was elected Downing Profes¬ 
sor of the Laws of England, in the room 
of the lute E. Christian, Esq. 

May 21. 

<3. Burmestor, M. A, of Italinl college, 
Oxford, w^as admitted ad cuudem. 

J. Fendali, U A oi Jesus college, was 
elected Travelling Bachelor, on the 
foundation of W. Worts, esq. 

The rev. G. Skinner, M.A. Fellow of 
Jesus college, is appointed Conduct of 
King's college, in the room of the rev. 
H. Pearce, M.A. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. W. B. Ilayne, 
vicar of Ilenlow, to Emma, yoiingc.>>t 
daughter of the late John Eardly Wil- 
inot, esq. of Tottenham. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. John Hemus, D.D. 
rector of iVida'ortfe, IJerhs, and of Put- 
tenham, Surrey, and formerly of All 
Souls' college, Oxford. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.—At St Werburgh’s cliurcb, 
in Derby, by the rev, German Buck- 
stone, the rev. John Robinson, of Don¬ 
caster, late of Trinity college, Oxford, to 
Arabella Savile, daughter of the late 
F. F. Forjanibc, esq. of Osberton, Not¬ 
tinghamshire. 

Married.—The rev. William Harding, 
of Sarvley, to Misj L. K. Thompson, of 
Ropley, llants. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Procker Thomas, 
of Bradford, to Ann, daughter of Ibo 
late John Husband, esq. ol'Nartham. 

Died. — At Bowringsleigh, the rev. 
Rope llberl, rector of Stockleiyh Pome¬ 
roy and Cheriton Bishop, 

ESSEX.. 

Married. — At Colchester, the rev. 
Henry Hutton, M.A. of Baliol college, 
Oxford, to Miss Bcevor, daughter of the 
late rev. Mr. Beevor. 

Died.—At a very advanced age, the 
rev. S. Bennett^ vicar of Hatfield Pa¬ 
ver ell. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Died —After ashoft illness, at Thorm- 
bury, the rev. Richard Slade, M.A. for^ 
merly student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
vicar of 7’feorn6uri/, with the chapels of 
Oldbury on Severn and Fatfield annexed, 
rural dean of Dursley deanery, and one 
of his Majesty’s justices ofth^eace for 
the county. The living of Tliornhury 
is in the gift of the Dean and Chapter 
Christ church, Oxford. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. John Shillibccr, 
of Onndle, to Mary, only daughter of 
the rev. II. Freeman, rector ot Alwetton. 


KENT. 

Married.—The rev. Jacob George 
Wrench, B.C.L. rector of Slouting, to 
Frances, youngest daughter of the late 
rev. John Franklin Squire, rector of 
Beation-Fleming and of Arlington, De¬ 
von, 

Died.—At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
8.5, the rev. John Cooke, M.A. one of 
the directors of tho hospital, and vicar 
of Dinton, Buchs. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.—At the collegiate church, 
Manchester, by the rev. R. Formby, 
M.A. the rev. M. Formby, M.A. of Brase- 
tiose college, Oxford, and son of the 
late R. Formby, LL.D. of Formby Hall, 
in this county^ to Caroline, daughter of 
L Peel, esq. of Ardwick. 

Married.-The rev. Robert Atherston 
Haw stone, of Briisenose college, Oxford, 
rector of Warrington, to Miss Gwil- 
lym, eldest daughter of the lute Richard 
Gwillyra, esq. of Bewsey. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

MaiTied —The rev. Edward Booth, 
vicar of Frishney, to Lucy Burrougb, 
second daughter of the late rev. Samuel 
Partridge, vicar of Boston. 

Died.—At the rectory house. South 
Ormshy, llio rev. William Burrcl Mas- 
singbord, aged 66, formerly of Magdalen 
college, Oxford. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. Mr. Tiiorsby, of lUc 
Cluireh Gate, Leicester. 

Died.—Tho rev. Paul Belcher, LL.B. 
rector of Heather and of Rotherhy. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—The rev. George Whitlock, 
to Frances Benedict Anastasia, only 
daughtet of John Pritchard, esq. 

Died.—At his house, iu Tavistoch- 
squarc, London, after a long and’painful 
illness, Wm. White, osq. B-A. of Bratc- 
nosc college, Oxford. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.—^The rev. James Williams, 
M.A. rector of Wiverton, Norfolk, and 
of Maiherne, MontnouikskirCf to Mitt 
Abdy, of 
3 C 2 
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I>icd.~At Firsjield Parsonage^ aged 
82, the rev. James Lambert, son. Fellow 
of Trinity college, Oxford. 

Died.—The rev. Henry Prichard, 
aged 71, rector of the consolidated liv¬ 
ings of Fultreell. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. R. Robert.s, D.D. 
rector of Barnwell, to Sanih Anno, oldest 
daughter of the late C. A. Wheelwright, 
esq. of London. 

Married.—At Peterborough cathedral, 
by the right rev. the ])i.sho(i of the dio¬ 
cese, the rev. T. S liughcs, examining 
chajilain to his lordship, Christian Ad¬ 
vocate and Fellow of Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, to Ann, daughter of the rev. 
John Foster, of Yarmouth. 

'Died.—The rev. Wm. Bullcr, second 
son of the late W. Duller, esq. of Maid- 
well Hall. 

NORTIIUMBERLAN D. 

Married.—The rev. Luke Ripley, A/.A. 
bead master of the free grammar school, 
Morpeth, to Miss Taylor. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Marricd.~The rev. Walker King, of 
Oriel college, eldest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, to Anne, third 
daughter of Dr. Hcberdcn. 

Died.—Geo. Thompson, D.D. Princi¬ 
pal of St. Edmund hall, and vicar of 
Bramley, and of the united parishes of 
Milford and Hurdle, in Hampshire. The 
nomination of the. Principal is vested in 
the Provost and Fellows of Sween’s col¬ 
lege i the above livings are also in the 
gift of that society. 

Died.—The rev. J. Hughes, senior 
fellow and senior bursar of Jesus college, 
Oxford. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.—At Ipswich, the rev. C. M. 
Torlesse, of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
to Miss C. Gurney. 

Married.—The rev. Thomas Ellis Ro¬ 
gers, of Lachford, to Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the lato rev. Edward Mills, 
of Bury. 

Married.—At Seccles, the rev. Tho¬ 
mas SheriiTe, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, to Georgiana, eldest 
daughter of Thomas ^rr, esq. of Uec- 
cles. ' 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.—At Worle, the rev. J. H. 
Sampson, to Miss.E. A. Croft. 

Married.—At Bath, the rev. R. Moore, 
Sector oCWimboume St. Giles’s, Dorset, 
to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 

R. Kenshaw, esq. of Bath- 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—The Rev. John Baron, 

S. A. of Brasenosc college, Oxford, vicar 
of Walsdll, to Anna Maria, daughter of 

late rev. C. Prescol, B,D, rector of 
Stochport. 

Died.—At the rectory, at Blymhill, at 


the age of 90, the rev. Samuel Dicken¬ 
son, M.A. , < 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.—^In the 83d year of his age, the 
rev. Edward Dana, vicar of Wroxeter 
cum Eylon. 

Died.—Aged 89. the rev. Evan Evans, 
B.A. Minister of Welsh Hampton and of 
Dudleston. 

Died.—The rev. F. Marslon, vicar of 
Stokesay. 

SURRY. 

Married.—The rev. N. E. Slopcr, of 
Cambcrn-ell Grove, to Mary time, eldest 
daiiglilcr of the laic John Whitchurch, 
esq. of Salisbury. 

SUSSEX. 

Died.—At the parsonage house, the 
rev. William Delves, rector of Catsjield. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Died.-—At the vicariigc, Holton in the 
Sands, aged 7.3, the rev. James Taylor, 
50 years curate of that parish. 

WORC ESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Bromsgrove, the rev. 
Charles Henry Evans, late of floxton, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr. John 
Crane, sen. of the former place. 

WALES. 

Married.—The rev. Ricliard Davies, 
archdeacon of Brecon, and canon of St. 
David’s, to Eleonora, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the laic rev. Francis Biickenden, 
rector of Dyndor and Brumploa Abbotts, 
Hcrefurdsh ire. 

Died.—'I'he rev. Thos. Prosser, M.A. 
vicar of Iwmdec, Breeonshn e, and lec¬ 
turer to the almshouses on Mr. Jones’s 
fouiidalion al Monmouth. 

Died.—Al Cowbridge, llie rev. J. Mor¬ 
gan, D.D. 

SCOTLAND. 

Died.—Al the Manse of Vig, Island 
of Lewis, Uio rev- Hugh Munro. 

IRELAND. 

Died.—The rev. Mores Ncilson, D.D. 
aged 84, for 56 years minister of Kel~ 
more, county of Down. 

Died.—At the deanery house, Gort, 
the very rev. Wm. Forster, LL.D. dean 
of Kilmacduagh. 

Died.—In the 65th year of his age, 
the rev. Matthew Sleater, M.A. of St. 
John’s, Dublin. 

EAST INDIES. 

Died.—At Madras, on the 11th of 
December, 1822, the rev. John Allan, 
D.D. and M.D- senior minister of the 
church of Scotland on the establi.sfaiuent 
of Fort St. George. 

WE&T INDIES. 

Married.—At Montego Bay, .Jamaica, 
the rev. Dr. Towton, to Mary, fourth 
daughter of the rev. T. Thorn, of Bath. 

ITALY. 

Died.—At Rome, on the 9lh ult. the 
rev. Thomas St. Clair Abcrcromby, of 
Glassaugh. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By 
J. Rndge, U.D. F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
lU Is. 

- Sermons, Doctriiiiil, Practical, and Oc¬ 
casional. By the Rev. W. Snowden, Per¬ 
petual Curate of Horbiiry, near Wakefield. 
Vol. II. 8 vo. 10s. (id. 

Nine .Sermons, preached on several Oc¬ 
casions. By Hugh Wade Gery, M.A. 
Rector of Tlmrning, m the County of 
Huntingdon, and formeily Fellow of Ema¬ 
nuel College, Cambiidge. Bvo. 6s. 

Thirteen Sermons on the History of the 
Old Testament, preached in the Parish 
Cliiircli of Bainton, in Yorkshire. By J. 
Bell, D.D. Rector. 8vo. 4s. 

A Sermon preached at the Assizes hold 
at Kingston, for the County of Surrey, on 
Easter Monday, March 31, IH‘23, before 
the Right Hon. Chief Baron Richards, &C. 
By the Rev. R. Mayne, Rector of Liinps- 
field, Surrey, <lvc. Bvo. Is. fid. 

A Sermon preaclieil in the Cathedral 
Church of Chester, April 7t!i, 1823, at the 
Spring Assizes, before the Hon. C, War¬ 
ren, Chief J iistice, &c. By Ihe Rev. T. 
Allen, M.A. Incumbent of High Leigh, Ac. 
4to. is. 

A Sermon pi cached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Stewards of the Sous of llie 
Clergy, in the Cathedial Church of St. 
Paul’.s, on Thursday, May 23, 1822. 15y 
the Rev. C. J. Bloiiifield, D.D. Arch¬ 
deacon of tiolchcster, and Rector of St. 
Botolpli, Bishopsgale. 4to. 

The J^ower of the Keys; or (Considera¬ 
tions upon the Absolving Power of (lio 
Churcl), and upon some of the Pnvdcges 
of the Christian Covenant. By tiic Rev. 
E. Burton, M.A. Student of Christ Church. 
Svo. 3s. 


An Appeal to the Members of the 
C'/lmrcb of England, on the Subject of Sun¬ 
day Schools, with especial Reference to 
the Effects of Lay Agency on the Advance¬ 
ment of Religion, and the Interests of tiie 
Established Church, By a Layman. Is. 

A Counter Appeal, in .Answer to “ An 
Appeal’’ from W. Wilherforce, Esq. M. P, 
designed to prove that the Emancipation of 
the Negroes in the West Indies, by a Le¬ 
gislative Enactment, without the Consent 
of the Planters,would be a llag.’aiit Breach 
of National Honour, hostile to the Princi¬ 
ples of Religion, Justice, and Humanity, 
and highly injurious to the Planter and to 
the Slave. By Sir H, W. Martin, Bar^, 
Bvo. Is. Gd. 

Britannia ; a Poem of the Epic Kind. 
8vo. 4s. 

An Esdminatioii of certain Aiguments 
adduced iu Sujiport of the Hypothesis, 
that the received Text of the Gieek Tes¬ 
tament is a Translation from the Latin: 
addressed to the Author of Palajoroinaica. 
By J. J. Coneybearc, A.M. Prebendary 
of York, and Vicar of Batli Easton. 8vo. 
2s. 

A Vindication of tlic Reasons for with- 
drauiiig fioin Ihe BiiilcSociety, in Answer' 
to Charges of Jlisreprescntatioii, &c. con¬ 
tained ill an Anonymous Letter. By J. E. 
Jackson, M.A. Peipctual Curate of 
Grange, Aimagh. Bvo. 

Tlie Saxon Chronicles, with an English 
3'ranslatioii, and Notes, Ciilical and Ex¬ 
planatory. By the Rev. J. liigiam, late 
Savon }*iofesMii of the Univeisily of Ox¬ 
ford. 4to. .31. I3s. Gd, 

Misccllanic.s on V’arions .Subjects, in 
Prose and Verse. By Wm. Helt, M.A. 
12ino. fis. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Rev. Henry Card, M.A. Vicar of 
Great Malvern, lias been for some time 
engaged in preparing a Life of Bishop Bur¬ 
net, drawn from Papeis partly preserved 
in the Library of tlic British Museum, and 
partly in the Archives of one or two noble 
Families. He is induced to make this 
Statement in the Hope that other Families 
may make similar Coinmiinirations. 

Dr. A. Tilloch will shortly publish Dis¬ 
sertations introductory to the Study and 
riglitUnderstandingofttie Language, Struc¬ 
ture, and Couteuts of the apocalypse. 

The Rev. James Bean has in the Press 


a second Edition of his Sermons, entitled 
Paiociiial instruction. 

A Work, entitled Metrical Medulla of 
the Chronicles of England, from tlie Con¬ 
quest to the Death of George III. With 
Notes drawn from the Hurleian MSS. and 
from Authorities not acccssilde to common 
Readers, in one Volume, is preparing for 
publication. 

The Rev. G. Wilkius, Author of the His¬ 
tory of flic Destruction of Jernsalem, &c. 
&c. will shortly publish, in a duodecimo 
Volume, An Antidote to the Poison of 
Scepticism. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


We cannot of course pretend to 
say how fur this department of our 
Miscellany may be interesting to 
our readers, or appear to them of 
importance; but to ourselves un¬ 
doubtedly it is both interesting and 
useful to be called upon at certain 
intervals, to pass in re\ie\v before 
our minds the political events which 
have occurred, and to pronounce 
some judgment upon them. We 
are all concerned in the good go¬ 
vernment of onr country ; as Chris¬ 
tians we are each of us bound to 
regard our own moral regulation as 
of the first importance, .and we 
learn not to over-rate secular in¬ 
terests, with which we have less 
concern, which we can act upon 
with less eft'ect, and which in them¬ 
selves are of a transitory nature. 
But even Ciiristiun interests are 
mixed u[) with the afl'airs of State ; 
individual and national morality, 
cannot but be deeply affected by 
a large proportion of the Acts of 
the Legislature; no mau therefore 
is absolved from forming tlie host 
judgment which his opportunities 
permit him, of political measures, 
•or from directing them to the best 
of his abilities in the channel which 
he believes to be I lie safest, and 
the most honorable. During the 
Session of Parliament, while what 
we may call the great machine of 
legislation is at work, events come 
and go so quickly aiul in such num¬ 
bers, debate follows u)>on debate, 
and subject upon subject in such a 
ceaseless succession, and they are 
so impoit.int and often so difficult 
in themselves ; that it is next to 
impossible for the mind to avoid 
confusion, to form any clear judg¬ 
ment*, or apply any principles, un¬ 
less by taking its stand from time to 
time, and looking back, so as to 
select that which is really of im¬ 
portance from that which has only- 
borrowed interest from adscititious 
circumstances, and thus to see what 


has really been doing in the inter¬ 
val reviewed. 

To an unattentive observer, this 
may seem to have been a month 
more than usually sterile of events; 
yet in our short notice, how many 
things must we entirely omit, which, 
to a philosophic mind, present mat¬ 
ter for the weightiest relleetion ; and 
how short must w-e be in onr re¬ 
marks, even on the subjects which 
W'c cannot wholly pass by. 

The events of the Spanish war we 
shall dismiss in a sentence ;—the 
contest itself, by the faults and ex¬ 
cesses of both parties, is dcj)rivcd 
of half its interest, and all our in¬ 
formation about it is meagre and un¬ 
satisfactory. That the progress of 
the French is slow, is very clear, 
and that this is owing to no check 
received from military resistance, 
seems equally so ; but whether they 
cannot advance for want of sus¬ 
tenance, and if so, whether that be 
owini: to the wise [)recanlions of 
tlie Spanish government, or the na¬ 
tural inade(|ut’nc\ of the country to 
the maintenance of so large a force; 
whether they proceed “ bridle in 
hand,” from a conviction of a spirit 
at w^>rk against them, from a hope 
that a spirit of a different sort is at 
work for them, or from a knowledge 
that national armies may close in on 
their rear; whether the Spaniards 
are re.ally inert, or unable, or stea¬ 
dily pursuing some predetermined 
and Fabian plan of defence; all 
these are f|uestions, of which we in 
vain seek for a solution in the daily 
journals, but the knowledge of which 
is essentially necessary to the form¬ 
ing a judgment on the Spanish war. 

Another subject we would utter 
but one jovfnl and thankful sen¬ 
tence upon, if it were not for the 
conduct of others growing out of it, 
which it is of importance to notice. 
We mean his Majesty*s illness—we 
rejoice and are thankful that our 
anxiety on that account may be so 
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entirely dismissed. But w'e cannot 
refrain from expressing our disgust 
at the conduct of those, who upon 
every attack which the King expe¬ 
riences, attacks surely not surpriz¬ 
ing at his age, insinuate causes 
which liave no foundation, and 
which must be exquisitely painful 
to the feelings of the King himself, 
and every, lueinber of his family. 
Upon what principle is it that the 
King is not entitled to the same de¬ 
cency, the same consideration "of 
his feelings, which his meanest sub¬ 
ject may claim from the highest— 
why is a dreadful mvdady sounded 
in the ears of his Majesty, whicii 
we would not, without the most en- 
tire necessity comniuiiicate our Sus¬ 
picious of to the friends of any 
party moving in ordinary society. 
If this be done thoughtlessly, it de¬ 
serves severe reprehension ; but if it 
be done deliberately, to indulge dis¬ 
appointed spite, or to serve party 
purposes, we know no words strong 
enough to express what wc feel for 
such utter rcgardlessness of the 
means in pursuance of the end. 

The interesting discussion on the 
Privilege of a Grand Juror’s oath, 
the struggle between the West and 
East Indian Interests, the pending 
alteration in the Game Laws, and 
the New Marriage Bill are points 
which we omit for the present; some 
of them will doubtless be concluded, 
ill the course of the next mouth, and 
will then more properly claim our 
attention. But though nothing be 
concluded as to Ireland, her condi¬ 
tion is too flistressing not to require 
from us a few words in passing. It 
seems to be generally admitted that 
for the present emergency, however 
occasioned, it is necessary to arm 
the Government with the extensive 
jiowers of the Insurrection Act. 
The <|uestion however which ought 
to agitate the minds of those who 
administer the empire, night and 
day, is, what has occasioned this 
emergency I To attribute it to the 
Catholic Restrictions and the lytlie 


system seems to us to betray a la¬ 
mentable ignorance or neglect of 
the relation of cause to its effect; 
all that is left of tlie restrictions ap¬ 
plies to feelings, and to a condition 
of things, which the unfortunate 
Irish are at present loo poor, too ig¬ 
norant, too much occupied about 
the uecessitics of our being, to ex¬ 
perience or think about. And as 
to the tylhc system, though every 
.system which exacts the payment of 
money will seem in .some degree a 
hardship to the payor, and though 
in our ignorance of the local merits 
of the great question we will not say 
that no bettor system, no system 
better adapted to the local peculi¬ 
arities oY Irclaml may not he dis¬ 
coverable, yet it seems quite idle to 
say that the mode of making the 
payment is such a grievance, that 
the removal of it with a preservation 
of the substance, (the payment) will 
restore peace and tranquillity to the 
country. We have seen a copy of 
the rejected Cambridge Address; 
it seems to us to have been easier to 
throw it out than to answer its 
statements; at the same time the 
silence of those who should be sup¬ 
posed to be best acquainted with 
the subject, and are bound for the 
sake of others rather than them¬ 
selves to be most intently watching 
its progress, cannot but have weight 
with us; the Irish Clergy and the 
Irisli Bishops seem so far to assent 
to the measure by silence, and we 
camiot imagine that they would 
basely forego tlieir duty of opposi¬ 
tion and remonstrance if they be¬ 
lieve it to be prejudicial; merely 
because it has the sanction of the 
Administration. 

Neither are we prone to attri¬ 
bute the state of Ireland to niis- 
government. ’Balents, industry, vir¬ 
tues of the highest degree, have in 
turn been devoted to the welfare of 
Ireland, and all systems have been 
tried with her; but the same miser¬ 
able result has followed. It i.s 
clear the fault is elsewhere, and it 
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seems to us obvious, that the same voluntary labour, is sweeter than 
result will continue to follow, while any luxury which may attend the 
her 'gentry neglect their obvious hopeless and compelled labour of 
duty of residence, and while those the slave. The second point is one 
causes, whatever they may be, of real difficulty; it involves not 
which prevent the diffijsion among merely the rights of the Planters, 
the lower classes of religious and but the existence of the Plantations, 
civil knowledge, arc not more vigo- There is some danger in agitating 
rously and more successfully couu- and sifting the question, and yet 
teracted. that danger must be run, before 

The question of the Abolition of the concession is made. At pre- 
Slavery in fbe West Indies, lias sent we think the resolutions pro- 
diiriug this mouth been presented posed by Ministry embrace all that 
to Parliament, for the first time, we should be done in the first instance; 
believe, in form; at least, we are they tend to confer a positive bene- 
sure that it was always a point made fit on the negroes, if nothing more 
by the friends of the Slave Trade be JJt>und safe to be done; and 
Abolition, that tlie two questions they prepare them for cmaticipa- 
were distinct, and that they did not tion, if that should be deteriumed 
mean to press for that measure on as practicable, 
which is now urged. However, this We can advert only te one other 
is but ail argument ad fiomines ; the point, the proposal for the aniend- 
only two points for the considera> mentof our Criminal Law. We arc 
tion of the House must be, is the not among those who think our code 
existence of Slavery an evil ; and so very barbarous and intolerable, 
if so, can it and in what method be and we are by no means pre|jared 
safely and honestly removed ? Few to second such sweeping clauses as 
will dispute the first point; the only were proposed by the mover of the 
plausible argiiiueiit, indeed, that measure. Put at the same time we 
can bo ottered, may be that the do see here and there I’awlts, maiks 
condition of the slave is physically of haste, or ignorance, which wc 
more comfortable than that of the would gladly see amended. 'File 
free negro; but even if that were jiractical reVorm wouhl be best 
so, it is obviously no real argument elfected by gradual measures, by 
in favour of Slavery; for this ad- si>ecilic repeab of speciiic and de- 
vantage is dependant on the casual monstrated grievances. Such, wc 
inclinations and qualities of his understand to be the plan in the 
master; and we need not be told, uontem{>latioii of Clovcrnnicnt, and 
nor is it a mere romantic sentence we shall \tatch its progress with the 
to utter, that the crust which the greatest anxiety, 
freeman purchases by honest and 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON THE SABBATH. 

Gen. ii. 3. 

And God blessed the seTcntli day, and 
sanctified it: because that in it M had 
rested from all the work which God had 
created and made. 

Amqng thjp chief outward preserva¬ 
tives of religion, is to be classed the 
divine institution of the Sabbath, or 
a day of holy rest. Once in every 
week i& the Christian called away 
by the authoritative voice.of God, 
from the business and pleasures of 
the world to the worship of the 
most High, and the care of his own 
soul. 

The observance of a Sabbath is 
c£ no recent date : it is coeval with 
the creation of the world: it was in¬ 
stituted by the great Creator him¬ 
self at the close of the great work 
of creation. “ The heavens and the 
earth were finished,” writes the in¬ 
spired historian, and on the se¬ 
venth day God ended his work which 
he had made ; and God blessed the 
seventh day." Then, at that time 
he blessed it,—not by anticipation 
of what should be done hereafter, 
but (as the plainness of an historical 
narration requires us to understand) 
then, at the close of the work of 
Creation, and in everlasting com¬ 
memoration of it, God ** blessed 
the seventh day^ and sanctified it." 

The observance of a Sabbath is 
no peculiar ordinmice applicable to 
one nation only, and therefore con¬ 
fined to one nation. All men arc 
the creatures of God: all have an 
interest in the great history of Crea- 
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tion; all in every age and every 
nation, whether they be Greek or 
Jew, circumcision or uucircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, 
all are under a moral obligation to 
set apart some portion of their 
time, and where the command is 
known, under a positive obligation 
to set apart the seventh day, to the 
religious acknowledgment of Him, 
** in whom they live, and move, ami 
have their being." 

The observance of the Sabbath 
was indeed expressly enjoined on 
the Jews; hut there was nothing 
new in the injunction: it was the 
revival only of a former command; 
a command so solemn and essential 
to our advancement in piety and 
goodness, that it is included among 
those ten commandments that are 
of moral and everlasting obliga¬ 
tion. The only novelty was in 
the additional motive assigned to 
the Jews for their observance of it 
—their deliverance from the bon¬ 
dage of Egypt by the mighty baud 
and stretched out arm of the 
Lord. The same remark applies to 
the Christian's observance of the 
Sabbath; we are called to the per¬ 
formance of no new duty., The 
Sabbalb was observed by out first 
Parent, as a grateful memorial of 
God's resting from the work of Cre¬ 
ation ; it was observed by the Jews 
as a memorial of the same great 
event; and over and above this, as 
a memorial of their deliverance from 
the heavy servitude of their Egyptian 
masters; it must still be observed 
by ourselves, with reference, in the 
‘3D 
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first instance, tp the original com¬ 
mand and intention of the Almighty, 
and secondly, to that no less glori¬ 
ous event, if we compare the works 
of redemption and creation, the i^e- 
surrection of our blessed Lord from 
the grave, whither our sins had 
brought him! We no longer indeed 
keep our Sabbath on the same day 
that the Jews did ; yet all that was 
essential in the original institution 
is still preserved. Once in every 
week, on every seventh day, a Sab¬ 
bath is observed to the Lord; and for 
the change of the day we plead the 
authority of the inspired Apostles, 
and the implied sanction, of our 
Lord, **the Lord also of the Sab¬ 
bath." Twice on the Jir^t day of 
the week did our Lord appear to 
his disciples, once on the day of his 
resurrection, and once with that 
salutation of blessing, ” Peace be 
unto you ."' On the first day of the 
week it was the custom of the dis¬ 
ciples, as we read in the Acts of the 
AposUes, to come together” to 
break bread. On the first day of 
the week, every man was enjoined to 
lay by him in store as God had 
prospered him; and it was on this 
dayy the Lord's day, that the be¬ 
loved disciple was in the Spirit, and 
beheld the glorious pages of futu¬ 
rity opened before his eyes. During 
the earliest period of the Church, 
when the light of inspiration shone 
so bright, the first day of the week 
was held in the highest estimation ; 
and though while the Jewish polity 
lasted, and Jewish feelings obtain¬ 
ed, it had to divide its holy honours 
with the Jewish Sabbath, yet this 
was only for a time. The Apostle 
Paul had pointed out to his Colos- 
sian converts the liberty that they 
enjoyed, of freeing themselves from 
what was purely ceremonial in the 
law of Moses. ** Let no man judge 
you in respect of an holy day, or the 
new moon, or the Sabbath." Let 
no man condemn you for not ob¬ 
serving the Jewish Festivals, or the 
Jewish Sabbaths; as long as you 
keep your own;day of holy rest and 


thanksgiving to the Lord, as be- 
coraeth the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This considerate declara. 
tion of the Apostle gradually led 
the way to the general adoption of 
the Lord’s day, not only as the 
chief, (for tliis it was from the first) 
but as the exclusive day of the 
weekly assembling of the Christian 
w'orld to worship God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Redeemer, and our Lord. 

Such is a brief account of the 
original institution of the Sabbath, 
and its continued observance under 
the Law and under the Gospel; a 
long period this, from the very 
foundation of the world to the pre¬ 
sent time! Can such an institution 
then have been ordainedbut for the 
wisest and most gracious purposes ? 
Or can it be neglected by us without 
loss, or slighted without manifest 
danger? Let us proceed then to con¬ 
sider how we may most improve this 
blessing of the Lord, and keep this 
day, as God, its author, intended 
that it should be kept. 

High as this day stands in tlie 
decalogue itself, it is still but a 
means for our advancement in piety 
and virtue; but it is a means of the 
highest order, and most general 
efficacy. “ God blessed the seventh 
day God added a peculiar bless¬ 
ing to the due observance of the 
seventh day ; and he coupled this 
blessing with its sanctification. “ He 
blessed it and sanctified it.” God 
sanctified it for our good : it must 
be our’s to sanctify it to His honour. 

To sanctify it, we must in the first 
instance set it apart, and make a 
distinction between it and every 
other day; a distinction felt at the 
heart, and evinced in the conduct. 
During six days God had been en¬ 
gaged in the work of Creation—that 
gradual work (for thus it pleased 
the Most High) of his Almighty 
power—a work that regarded this 
world j on the,seventh day he rested 
(to speak after the manner of men) 
from all the work that he had made. 
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Taking thca the divine example (ae 
it is thus condescendingly exhibited 
to us) for our guide, our first step 
towards the due sanctification of tlie 
seventh day, is plainly to rest on 
this day from that business which 
is the peculiar occupation of the 
other days. And this is in strict 
conformity with the tenor of the 
divine commandment. “ In it/' on 
the seventh day, “ thou shalt do no 
.work,” thou shalt not follow the 
common business, whatever it may 
be, of life—neither yourselves, nor 
your families, nor your servants, nor 
your cattle. All are to rest on this 
day, and be engaged only in inch 
employments as are necessary for 
llte-health, and support, and essen¬ 
tial comfort of the body. The Jews 
strained thfs too far; but Christ has 
delivered us from the heavy burden 
of the ceremonial law, made still 
heavier by the vain traditions, and 
superstitious austerities of men. We 
are to take the measure of our duty 
from the Gospel, and that universal 
commandment, which simply limits 
our abstinence to work, to manual 
occupation, to the secular business 
of the week. There is indeed ano¬ 
ther work not mentioned, from 
which we are to abstain—I mean, the 
work of sin—its impure thoughts, 
and earthly desires, its uncharitable 
and blaepheinous imprecations, its 
degrading pleasures, and criminal 
indulgences; but here silence speaks 
more than words. From this 
wretched and unholy work we ought 
to abstain every day, yea, every 
hour and every moment of every 
day of our lives. Not the seventh 
day only, but every day should be a 
sabbath from this, if we would at¬ 
tain through the merits of the Re¬ 
deemer to the everlasting Sabbath 
of heaven. 

From the work of sin then, as on 
other days, and from th« common 
business of life, to distinguish it 
from all other days, we must on the 
Sabbath rest. The Sabbath, how¬ 
ever, is not only a rest, but a holy 
rest, or rather a rest from the toils and 


cares of the world,* that we may be 
actively engaged in the service of 
the Lord. The Sabbath hath its 
business: audits peculiar business 
is the public worship of God. 
Private prayer, religious meditation, 
study of the Holy Scriptures, self- 
examination, and purpose under 
God’s blessing of amendment;— 
these become the Sabbath, as they 
become indeed every day ; but these 
are not the peculiar business of the 
Sabbath. Its peculiar business is 
to bless God for our creation and 
redemption in the midst of the con¬ 
gregation. “ On the first day of 
the week, wdicn the disciples came 
together jl’ saith the Scripture, “ to 
break bread,” or for the purjioses of 
public worship, expressed here by 
that most distinguishing part of it, 
the Curnmunion of the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, “ Paul preachetl to them.” 
“ Neglect not the assembling of 
yourselves together” sailh the same 
watchful Apostle of the growing 
errors of the Church. Can a man 
then be a sanctifier of the Sabbath, 
and yet an absenter on frivolous 
pretences, from the public house of 
prayer ? And wherefore this unwil- 
lingness to sanctify God’s Sabbath 
by a diligent attendance therein ? 
Can the service of the Creator 
be ever wearisome to the creature 
who lives only by his bounty, and 
can be saved only through Ifis 
mercy! Can we ever pray to God 
without a blessing in return ? or 
thank him for the past without 
finding instant cause for fresh 
thankfulness ? or listen to his words 
without instruction, to his pro¬ 
mises without comfort, or to his 
threatening without a wholesome 
awe? or join in his praises without 
feeling our hearts overflowing with a 
holy joy ? And has not our blessed 
Lord, he who died for us, and is in 
heaven interceding for us, and will 
hereafter receive us unto himself; 
has not he'declared, “that where 
two or three arc gathered together 
in my name, I am in the midst i” 
Are not these coiisideratiuns then 

a D 2 
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sufficient to tiirn obedience into 
choice, and duty into delight? 

• My brethren, what God has 
plainly required, he will expect at 
oOr hands. If the sanctification of 
his day implies an attendance on 
His public worship, we cannot 
wilfully and causelessly absent our* 
selves without guilt. No plea, that 
will not stand the test of our own 
conscience, will be able to stand 
that of God’s judgment; let us not 
deceive ourselves, and thus trifle 
away our salvation; but duly and 
heartily join at each returning Sab¬ 
bath in the public service of our 
Church, that with the Church Uni¬ 
versal of Christ here or wherever 
scattered, that is pouring forth on 
this day its united voice of prayer, 
and praise, and thanksgiving to the 
throne of our common Maker and 
Redeemer, we may become more 
faithful, more holy, more charitable, 
and thereby more happy, through 
Christ, now and for ever. Religion 
is the business of the day; let it then 
have our chief, our sincere, and un¬ 
deviating attention; I speak this 
generally; I do not say that there 
are not other works that may be 
done on this day; I do not say 
that the whole must be rigorously 
devoted to such meditation and con¬ 
verse, and exercises only as are strict¬ 
ly devotional; works of beneficence 
may be done on this day, though 
these indeed are a part of Religion : 
yea, a main and most acceptable 
art, and one end for which the Sab- 
ath itself was instituted, that hear¬ 
ing and publicly acknowledging the 
love of God towards ourselves, we 
'might be the more warmed with a 
love towards our fellow-creatures. 
** It is lawful, after the example of 
our blessed Lord, to do good on the 
Sabbath daynay more, it is not 
only lawful—an act permitted—but 
it is our duty to do so more espe¬ 
cially on, this day with a glad and 
thankful heart; nay, where the infir- 
jsities of our neighbour may really 
fCquire it, to prefer an uninterrupted 
'l|ijtt<}iidance on ffiem even to thcjpu&ftc 


worship for the time of God him¬ 
self : “ I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,” arc God's own w'ords, 
and our dispensation. Do we ask 
any farther guide fdf ihe due ob¬ 
servance of the Sabbath ? Let us 
look to the spirij: of its institution. 
It was made for man : for his good 
in body, in mind, in soul. It was 
given, not to be a snare, but a 
blessing: not as a penance, but a 
duty, that might prove a means of 
grace to his soul, and a relaxation 
to his mind and his body : not as a 
fast, but a festival; not as a day of 
gloom, of rigour, of unbending and 
forced austerity; but as a day 
anxiously anticipated amid the bus¬ 
tle and fatigues of the week, and 
looked back on with gratitude and 
delight when past: a tlay of calm 
and holy repose, wherein we may 
contemplate at leisure the glorious 
Author of our being, our present 
duties, and our feature hopes; 
wherein we may look back on the 
past to detect, and forward to the 
future to amend our ways, as they 
respect this world and the next: 
wherein we may come into the 
house of the Most High God to 
acknowledge in the midst of the 
faithful, the mercies that we enjoy, 
and hope still to receive through 
Christ at His hands; wherein we 
may look around for those objects 
that demand our pious solicitude or 
charitable assistance ; and close the 
devotional exercises of the day in 
the enjoyment of that sober re¬ 
creation, and edifying, or (as it may 
naturally and unaffectedly arise) re¬ 
ligious conversation among our 
friends, our neighbours, and our 
families, as will tend to refresh both 
mind and body, and fit them for the 
duties of the ensuing week; thus 
making throughout the Sabbath of 
the Lord a deliglit holy, honour¬ 
able, and blessed." 

I will conclude in the words of a 
learned Prelate of our Church. 

** The Sabbath was ordained for 
a day of public worship, and of re¬ 
freshment to man. It cannot be a day 
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of refreshment, if it be made o day 
of mortified restraint. To be a day of 
worship, it must be a day of leisure 
from worldly business, and of ab¬ 
straction from dissipated pleasures; 
but it need not be a dismal one. 

“ It was ordained for a day of 
general and willing resort to the 
holy mountain; when men of every 
race, and every rank, and every age 


promiscuously, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Scythian, bond and free, young and 
old, high and low, rich and .poor, 
one with another, laying bold of 
Christ's atonement, and the prof¬ 
fered mercy of the Gospel, might 
meet together before their common 
Lord, exempt for a season from the 
cares and labours of the world, and 
be ‘joyful in his house of prayer.*” 

C. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Isaiah xix. 7, viii. 1. xxx. 8. 

“ It must not be omitted, that on 
the banks of this river (the Nile) 
grew that sedgy weed, called Papy¬ 
rus, from whence was derived the 
name of paper ; that on which the 
Egyptians then wrote being made 
of this weed. The Egyptians (as 
Heylin observes) divided this weed 
into thin flakes, (into which it natu¬ 
rally parts) then laying them on a 
table, and moistening' them with 
the glutinous water of the Nile, 
they ]>ressed tliem together, and af¬ 
terwards dried them in the sun. By 
means of which invention, books be¬ 
ing easier to be transcribed and pre¬ 
served than formerly, Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, king of Egypt, made his 
famous library at Alexandria. This 
Ptolemy, understanding how Atta¬ 
ins, king of Perganius, in the Lesser 
Asia, by the benefit of the Egyptian 
aper, strove to exceed him in that 
ind of magnificence, viz. of a noble 
and excellent library, he prohibited 
the carrying of this sort of paper out 
of Egypt. Hereupon Attalus invented 
the use of Parchment to write upon, 
made of the skins of calves and 
sheep. These materials for writing 
upon were, from the skins of which 
they were made, called Membranw, 
and, from the place where they were 
invented, Pergamena, from which 
is moulded our English word Parch¬ 
ment. This being found much bet¬ 
ter for writing than the Egyptian 
Papyrus, or Papa', thence this last 
wore out of use. In place whereof 


succeeded the Paper, used now-a* 
days, made of Rags, the authors 
of which excellent invention our an¬ 
cestors have not taken care to pre¬ 
serve the memory of. x 

“ Before the use of these papers 
and parchments were first found out 
or made known, Dr. Heylin observes, 
that there were three ways of writ¬ 
ing among the ancients. 1st. On 
the inward side of the bark of a 
tree, which in Latin is called Liber, 
and hence a book came to have the 
name of Liber. 2dly. On tablets 
framed out of the main body of a 
tree, which being called Caudex, 
gave the Latins occasion to call a 
book Codex. 3dly. They used to 
cover these tablets over with wax, 
and thereon to write what they had 
to signify; from whence a letter- 
carrier was termed tabellarius. The 
instrument wherewith they .wrote 
was a sharp pointed iron, which 
they called stylus ; whence the word 
is now.a-days taken to signify the 
peculiar kind of phrase or expres¬ 
sion which any writer uses; as when 
we say, such a writer has a good' 
style, or had style, i. e. expresses 
his thoughts well or ill, smoothly or 
harshly, &c. It is also to be noted, 
that they used sometimes to write 
on Leaves, and that the Sibyl Ora¬ 
cles being so written and scattered 
abroad, had the name of Sibyllse 
Folia; and that from hence we keep 
to this day the phrase of a leaf of 
paper. Add hereto, that the an¬ 
cients being not used to bind their 
3 
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books, as we do .now>a-da}'S, but to 
roll them np together; hence a book 
came .to be denoted by tlie word 
volume, i. e. a thing rolled up .*'— 
Wells. 

Rev. i. 9. XV. S!. 

** It is not possible for any power 
of language adequately to describe 
the appearance presented at the 
rising or setting of the sun in the 
^gean sea. Whether iti dim per¬ 
spective through grey and silvery 
mists, or amidst hues of the live¬ 
liest purple the isles and conti¬ 
nents of tireecc present their va¬ 
ried features, no pen, or pencil can 
pourtray the scenery. Whatever in 
the warmest fancies of niv youth 
imagination had represented of this 
gifted counity, was afterwards not 
only realized but surpassed. 

“ Letthe reader picture to his con¬ 
ception an evening sun, behind the 
towering cliH's of Patmos, gilding 
the battlements of the Monastery of 
the Apocalypse with its parting 
rays; the consecrated island, sur¬ 
rounded by inexpressible brightness, 
seeming to Jloat upon an abyss of 
fire, while the moon, in milder 
splendor, is rising full over the op¬ 
posite expanse. Such a scene 1 
actually witnessed with feelings na¬ 
turally excited by ail the circum¬ 
stance of local solemnity ; for such 
indeed might have been the face of 
nature, when the inspiration of an 
Apostle; kindling in its contempla¬ 
tion, uttered the Alleluias of that 
mighty voice, telling of salvation, 
and glory, and honour, and power.'’ 

2>r. Clarke’s Travels, Vol. 2. 

1 Sam. xvii. 2. 40. 

' After three miles of as hard a 
journey, over hills and rocks, as 
any we had experienced, we entered 
the famous Terebenthine Vale, re¬ 
nowned, during nineteen centuries, 
as the field of the victory gained by 
the youngest of the sons of Jesse 
over the uncircumcised champion 
of the Philistines, who had ‘ defied 
the armies of the living God.’ The 
admoniius locorum cannot be more 


forcibly excited, than by the wojds 
of Scripture. * And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered toge¬ 
ther, and pitched by the valley of 
Elah, and set the battle in array 
against the Philistines. And the 
Philistines stood on a mountain on 
the one side, and Israel stood on a 
mountain on the other side: and 
there was a valley between them.* 
Nothing has ever occurred to alter 
the appearance of the country : as 
it was then, so it is now. The very 
brook where David ‘ chose him live 
smooth stones’ has been noticed by 
many a thirsty pilgrim, journeying 
from Jall'u to Jerusalem; all of 
whom must pass it in their way.’’— 
The same. 

fit. John iv. 6. 

“ The principal objeCV of vene¬ 
ration among (hem is .facob's Well, 
over which a church was formerly 
erected. This is situated at a small 
distance from the town, in the road 
toJeiusalem, and has been visited 
by pilgrims of all ages ; but particu¬ 
larly since the Christian '.era, as the 
place where our Saviour revealed 
liinisclf to the Woman of Sainariu.— 
The same. 

¥ 

St. Matt. xxvi. 36. St. Luke xxi. r>7. 

As we descended from the 
mountain, we visited an olive- 
grouiid, always mentioned as the 
Hortus Oliveti, or garden of 
Gethsemane. This place is, not 
without reason, shewn as the scene 
of our Saviour’s agony the night 
before his crucifixion, both from 
the circumstance of the name it 
still retains, and its situation with 
regard to the city. It is truly a 
curious and interesting fact, that 
during a period of little iqore than 
two hundred years, Hebrews, As¬ 
syrians, Romans, Moslems, and 
Christians, have been successively 
in possession of the rocky moun¬ 
tains of Palestine; yet the olive 
still vindicates its paternal soil, and 
is found, at this day, upon the same 
spot which was called by the He¬ 
brew writers “ Mount Olivet," and 
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** the Mount of Olives^’ eleven cen¬ 
turies before the Christian sera.”— 
The same. 

St. John xix. 23. 

“ The dress of the Arabs in this 
part of the Holy Land, and indeed 
throughout all Syria, is simple and 
uniform : it consists of a blue shirt 
descending below the knees, the 
legs and feet being exposed, or the 
latter sometimes covered with the 
ancient cothurnuSf or buskin. A 
’ cloak is worn, of very coarse and 


heavy camel’s hajr cloth, almost 
universally decorated with broad 
blue and white stripes, passing ver¬ 
tically down the back, this is of 
one square piece, with holes for the 
arms ; it has a seam down the back. 
Made without this scam it is consi¬ 
dered of greater value. Here, then, 
we perhaps beheld the form and 
materials of our Saviour’s garment, 
for which the soldiers cast lots; 
being ‘ without seam, woven from 
the top throughout.’ ” The same. 


ECCLESIASTICAL H^STORY. 


No. Rickard the First. 

The close of the twelfth and the 
commencement of llie thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, were distinguished by the com¬ 
plete establishment of the Papal 
power in England, and it is curious to 
observe how the event was hastened 
by the various and even opposite 
characters of succeeding princes. 
The policy of the second Henry 
induced him to yield to a claim 
for which bis violence afforded 
the pretext. His eldest surviving 
son was devoted to the profession 
of arms ; and popes, and bishops, 
and monks were permitted to pur¬ 
sue their respective objects, pro¬ 
vided the King was furnished with 
soldiers and money. The unpopu¬ 
lar and tyrannical reign of John, 
gave Rome the support of bis dis¬ 
contented subjects; and the autho¬ 
rity thus deeply founded, and gra¬ 
dually increased, was brought to 
maturity during the long and feeble 
administration of Henry the Third. 
The commencement of these pro¬ 
ceedings has been already consi¬ 
dered; their completion will form 
the subject of subsequent uurnbers. 
The present sketch will be devoted 
to the middle and comparatively un¬ 
interesting period, during which the 
King and the Pope seem to be alike 
resting on their arms, and the pro¬ 


gress of the contest was silent and 
unobserved. To the admirers of 
romantic bravery, and no less ro¬ 
mantic adventure, the reign of Ri¬ 
chard Coeur de Lion is an impor¬ 
tant epoch, but his laurels were not 
more barren of fruit than his go¬ 
vernment was devoid of the appro¬ 
priate topics of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory ; and the scanty handful of 
remarks which cau be gathered 
from his well-fought fields, must be 
severed by main force from the 
civil and military story with which 
they are so intimately connected. 

Throughout the whole of the 
reign, the clergy seem to have for¬ 
saken the pulpit, the synod, and 
the schools, and are only to be 
heard of in the camp, the council- 
chamber, and the court of justice. 
Richard and Lewis took the field 
against Sala<lin at the bead of a 
large spiritual as well as military 
force. Baldwin, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, and Hubert, Bishop of 
Salisbury, were no inadequate re¬ 
presentatives of the Church of Eng¬ 
land in Palestine, and they were 
accompanied by twelve continental 
prelates, and by a large body of in¬ 
ferior clergy. Great praises are be¬ 
stowed upon their prowess by con¬ 
temporary historians. Abbots and 
bishops were seen at the head of 
their troops, fighting valiantly for 
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the Faith. Arohbishop BaUlwin, 
although far advanced in years, main¬ 
tained the highest reputation among 
an army of heroes. His standard, 
bearing the effigy of the inartyrecl 
St. Thomas, was conspicuous on 
the field of battle, aiwi was followed 
and guarded by a numerous and 
noble band. Two hundred knights 
and three hundred foot soldiers 
were equipped and maintained at 
his expence, and the anny, as it 
inarched out to battle, w-as encou¬ 
raged and comforted by the bene¬ 
diction of the venerable old nmn. 
The Bishop of Salisbury did not re¬ 
strict himself to so peaceful an em¬ 
ployment. At a more advanced 
period of his life, he discharged the 
episcopal office in an appropriate 
manner. In Palestine he was not 
contented with feeding his master’s 
sheep, but proved hintsclf a valiant 
soldier in the field, and a skilful 
commander in the camp. He con¬ 
tinued with the army till the Eng¬ 
lish evacuated Palestine, and so 
bighl^ were his services appreciated 
by King Richard, that even during 
his captivity he instructed the Queen 
Mother to procure the election of 
Bishop Hubert to the See of Can¬ 
terbury. Baldwin had died in the 
Holy Land. The fatigues which he 
underwent, the sufferings and the 
crimes which he daily witnessed, ex¬ 
hausted the little strength which he 
hitherto possessed, and after a 
short illness before the walls of 
Acre, his death made room for the 
elevation of his dearest friend. Bi¬ 
shop Gilbert, a more successful sol¬ 
dier, and a more energetic and 
useful Primate. 

While the clergy shared so large¬ 
ly in the military honours of the 
Ki^, they were not behind hand in 
civil occupations. On his depar¬ 
ture for Palestine, Richard com- 
mittetl the government of England 
to William, Bishop of Ely, his 
Chancellor, and prevailed upon the 
Pope to intrust him with Legantine 
authority. Such sudden elevation 
produced its ordinary effects; the 


Regent became intoxicated with 
power and pride, assumed the state 
and .sjilendour of the monarch 
whom he represented, and excited 
the general hatred of the nobility 
and prelates. The contemporary 
accounts of liis chai’acter are highly 
unfavourable; hut modern writers, in 
several instances, have ventured 
upon his defence, rep»‘esentiiig him 
as the victim of monastic jealousy 
and slander, and attributing his 
downfall to the ambitious designs 
of Prince John. This view' of the 
subject is taken both by Collier and 
Godwin, and the evidence which 
supports it, although not strong 
enough to produce conviction, 
W'ould furnish ample means for an 
historical dispute, were the subject 
of sufficient interest ’o procure 
readers or create partizans. I'he 
preponderance, however, of proof is 
decidedly against the Bishop: he 
was unanimously deserted and ba¬ 
nished, by a nobility w'hich did not 
yield to the artifices of Prince John. 
He was grossly ill-used by the 
people, who w’ere devoted to the 
King, and ill-disposed to his bro¬ 
ther. He was supported at first by 
the Pope, on the supposition that 
such conduct w'ould be pleasing to 
Richard. But being better ac¬ 
quainted with the King's wishes, 
the Pope withdrew his protection, 
and reversed the excommunications 
which the Legate had launched 
against his enemies. It seems pro¬ 
bable' that his fqreign birth may 
have contributed to render him un¬ 
popular in England. He gave a 
curious specimen of his foreign man¬ 
ners at the moment when he was 
leaving the country in disguise: be¬ 
ing detected and imprisoned when 
on the point of embai^'ation, he was 
unable to make himself understood 
by the common people into whose 
hands he had fallen. Such a defi¬ 
ciency in a person of low birth, who 
had risen by his talents alone to the 
posts of Regent, Chancellor, an<l 
Bishop, is a proof how entirely the 
lower orders were overlooked by 
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the law and religion of (hose days. 
Tlie Bishop of Ely returned lu 
England after the liberation of lli- 
chard, but was not again entrusted 
with political power. 

Other circumstances in this reign, 
which serve to make us iicqiiaintcd 
with the temper of the times, arc 
tlie cruel treatment exjierienced by 
the Jews;.the support which the 
Pojies gave to the monks against 
the bishops; and the dispute re- 
' specting Geoffrey, Archbishop of 
York. 

The Jews W'ere prohibited from 
appearing at the King’s Coionalion, 
from a sus])icion that they per¬ 
formed magical rites and incanta¬ 
tions uhich would influence tlie fu¬ 
ture conduct uad fate of tlie mo- 
iiurcli. The prohibition was dis. 
obeyed, and some Jews, who were 
discovered in tlic Church at West¬ 
minster, were severely handled by 
(he iMipulacc. The King appears 
to have resented a disturl>auce by 
which his Coronation was disgracetl, 
and his most money-making sub¬ 
jects oppressed, and several of the 
rioters were apprehended and hung. 
But the popular feeling was too 
^roug- for (he police; the riots 
sjiread to Lincoln, York, Stamford, 
Saint Edmund’s, and many other 
places. The crusaders who were 
assembling seized the earliest op¬ 
portunity of manifesting their zeal 
against the Turks, by robbing ami 
murdering (he Jews, whom (hey 
considered of a kindred race. At 
York, five hundred Jews, besides 
women and children, were shut up 
and besieged in the Castle, where 
the King’s officers endeavoured to 
afford them protection, But the 
Castle of York proved no city of 
refuge; a large sum of money was 
offered for their ransom and re¬ 
fused ; they came at last to the des¬ 
perate resolution of slaying their 
families, and having set tire to the 
fortress, they perished one and all 
in the ffaines. The fanaticism and 
cruelty from which this persecution 
proceeded, were sharpened by the 
JIembmbrancer, No* 


large debts due from the landholders 
to (he Jews; and it is acconlingly 
mentioned among the notabdia of 
the Yorkshire tumults, tlnit the 
bonds in possession of the Israel¬ 
ites were carefully destroyed, and 
their money as carefully preserved. 

I’hc monks and the bishops had 
begun in the preceding leign to 
shew symjitoms of mutiivd suspicion 
and hostility, and the protection of 
the Pope had given the advantage 
in the dispute to the former. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury being 
iiuiniiiallv elected by the monki of 
Christ Cliiiicli, were Ireaterl by that 
body with a degree of o])position 
and resistance which was not easdy 
recouciltaldc with the dilferencc of 
their respective rank and jiov’cr. 
It was intended, therefore, to bum¬ 
ble the pride of tlie monks by found¬ 
ing ail Abbey of Canoirs^ at Hack- 
ington, in the immediate neiglibour- 
bood of Canterbury, and gradually 
transferring to it the privileges of 
the ancient Church. The design 
W'as favoured by King Henry, but 
the monks possessed such influence 
at Home that Baldwin received an 
injunction to desist from the under¬ 
taking, and to demolish the build¬ 
ings which had been built and con¬ 
secrated. In the first V car oft he reign 
of Hichard this order was obeyed, 
and the Primate, by way of satisfac¬ 
tion, was honoured by a profession of 
canonical obedience from his rebel¬ 
lious monks. During the absence of 
the King in Palestine, the dispute 
broke out in several diirercut ways: 
at Coventry the monks were expelled 
from their Convent, and secular 
prebendaries substituted in their 
place. The change ap])ears to have 
had the sanction of episcopal autho- 
fity, but its great author, Hugo 
Nonant, was suihmoiied to Rome, 
his proceedings condemned and re. 
versed, and bis absolution not pro¬ 
nounced until be imd made ample 
restitution and apology. 

At Canterbury, the principal dis¬ 
putes related to Archiepiscopal elec¬ 
tions, Tyyo of these took pl^i^e 
9 £ 
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during Richard’s absence from his 
dominions, and the suifragans of 
the province pretended on both oc¬ 
casions to a sliare in the business. 
The power was in reality with 
neither of the contending parties; 
for,there is no instance of an Arch¬ 
bishop being appointed and main¬ 
tained in opposition to the Pope and 
the King. Upon tlie death of Piabl- 
win, the monks elected Reginald 
Bishop of Rath, and are said to 
have procured his con/irination from 
the Pope; l)ut the suilden death of 
this Prelate put an end to the dis¬ 
pute which would have certainly 
ensued upon the election of a per¬ 
son not recommcnde<l by the King, 
and the monks, to make amends for 
their former error, agreed to pro¬ 
mote Hubert, the friend and nomi¬ 
nee of Richard. Their historians 
assure us that the coincidence be¬ 
tween their wishes ami the mo¬ 
narch’s was unforeseen and acci¬ 
dental ; hut as the King, the Pre¬ 
lates, and the Pope were unanimous 
in their attachment to Hubert, we 
may conclude that it was one of 
those politic compliances which the 
clergy of that age well knew how to 
make and to refuse. To compen¬ 
sate this loss of honour and autho¬ 
rity, the Pope gave the monks his 
support in their ditferences with the 
new Archbishop, The subject of 
llackiugton was still unsettled; 
Baldwin had removed his founda¬ 
tion to Lambeth, and commenced 
the building which has so long been 
attached to the See of Canterbury. 
Hubert enlarged and protected the 
cstuhlibhment, and the monks again 
complained that the Abbey of 
Christ Church was in danger, and 
that their power would be trans¬ 
ferred to the new and favourite 
house. The Pope commanded Hu¬ 
bert to de^ist from his undertaking 
and put an end to the building at 
Lambeth; but the business was 
eventually compromised by sufleriiig 
the building and tlie endowments to 
rempiii, with a prohibition ;to the 
Audibishup aguiust celebrating mass 


in person, or consecrating bishops, 
or performing other Archiepisco- 
j)al acts in that place. It is evi¬ 
dent through the whole of these 
proceedings, that the object of tlie 
Pope was to split the Church of 
England into parties, and, by pre¬ 
venting the preponderance of eitlier, 
to keep them all ia dependence 
upon iiimself. 

The adventures ofGeofl’rey,Arch¬ 
bishop of York, are a contirmatioii 
of the same fact. He was a natural 
hn.ther of King Richard, and bore 
a conspicuous part in the troubles 
and intrigues which preceded the 
downfall of William, Bisho]) of 
Ely. During the greater part of 
the reign, he was at enmity with the 
King, and was more or less impli¬ 
cated in the treasonable pjoceedings 
of Prince John. Many and serious 
charges were brought ug.ainst him 
at Rome. He was accused of spend¬ 
ing bis whole time in hawking and 
hunting, neglecting every part of his 
Archiepiscopal oihce, plundering 
the churches w'hich it was his dutj 
to protect; and, worst of all, pre¬ 
venting appeals to the Pope, and 
excommunicating every one who 
ventured upon such a step. Thesti 
charges were met by counter-accu¬ 
sations and appeals, and the Pope 
and the King were alternately paci¬ 
fied and enraged by the eaj)ricious 
temper of the Prelate. I’lie matter 
terminated in wliat was called a 
complete acquittal, and Richard 
was too placable to refuse Ids for¬ 
giveness to a brother whom the 
Pope had absolved. But tlirougb.< 
out the whole of a long and very 
complicated dispute, in which 
charges of poisoning, of forgery, of 
treason, and of various other crimes 
were bandied about among the par¬ 
ties, tin; ordinary and eflicicnt me¬ 
thod of ascertaining the truth ap¬ 
pears to ha\:e been totally neglected. 
The real question setjms to have 
been how far a liaughty and licen¬ 
tious prelate could set law ami reli¬ 
gion at defiance, under tiic protec¬ 
tion of a goud-uatui'cd brothcr and 
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a corrupt Pope. The connivance 
of these, the ohiy superiors to whom 
lie was atnennble, appears to have 
aftbrdcd complete impunity to Arch¬ 
bishop GeofiVey. 

'I'he general .effect of Ilirhard’s 
mlministration was lo diminish liuth 
the ecflesiaatical and civil power of 
the Crown. The Aarons were al¬ 
lowed to become imlepciidciit, if 
they would support the mouarch 
ill his wars; and'the Pope and the 
Bishops bore a divided rule over 
the Church, u[)on the same easy 
terms, llelying upon the atrcnglli of 


Ills arm, and the valour of his heart, 
Richard knew no onemies but those 
whom he encountered in battle, and 
never entertained the least donbt of 
subduing all whom he engaged. 
His kingdom was weakened by in¬ 
cessant drains of men and money: 
-the newly acquired jiower of the 
Pope was allowed to become fami¬ 
liar to the nation, and tlie tumults 
and usurpations which distinguish 
the subsequent reign, were the joint 
cllecfs of Richard’s carclessne^ 
and John’s tyranny. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES AlSf-D ANECDOTES. 


Lifc'Of Dr, Alkstrce, prefixed to his 
Sermons, and written by John 
Fell, D. D. Dean of ('hrist 
Church, Oxford, and Author of 
the Life of the most learned, re¬ 
verend and pious Dr. Hammond. 
In ail endeavours of (icrsuasioii, tiie 
credit of tlie Speaker being of as great 
moment as tlic inherent truth and evideiiee 
of wliat is spoken, it will be reasonable that 
there should go along with this latgo col- 
leefion of Sermons, some account of the 
Person who was the A iithor of them ; for 
if it be made out, that they came from 
one of integiity and knowledge, who nei¬ 
ther would deceive others, nor was likely 
to be deceived liimself; one who pi.nctiscd 
what be taught, and preached to his own 
sold what lie delivered to his Auditory, his 
discourses ninst carry with them a propor¬ 
tionable weight and value. I’hal this nar¬ 
rative may bo llie more satisfactory, by 
being entire and particular, it shall take 
the Author fiom his infancy, and bring linn 
to his grave, without the vain additions of 
flattery and ostentation, which he ab- 
liori'cd while alive, and therefore needs 
not being dead. 

He was the Sou of Robert Allestrcc, a 
Gentleman of an ancient family in Darby- 
shire, who being decayed in bis fortune by 
the profusencss of bis Predecessors, ic- 
tained unto Sir Richard Newport, after¬ 
ward created Lord Newport, Baron of 
high Arcol, in the quality of his Steward ; 
and being married, settled himself at Up- 
piiigloii, near the Wrekiii in Shropshire, 
where Ricliard Allestree, the person of 
whom we write, was born, in Alarch, An. 


1619. He b..ing grown up to be capable 
of iiistitiition, was sent to a ncighbonriiig 
country free Schole, and from tlience to 
another soiiiewbat more celebrated, at 
Coventry, wheie be remained till he be¬ 
came fit for the University. In the year 
l<k>6 he was brought to Oxford by hia 
Father, and placed a Commoner in Christ 
Church, having for his Tutor Mr. Riclmid 
Busby, wlio since is Dr. Busby, the 
eminent Master of Westminster Schole, 
and Prebend of that Chm cli. Six rnouthes 
after his settlement in the University, Dr. 
Samuel Fell, the Dean, observing lii> parts 
and iiidnstiy, made him Slndent of the 
College, which title he really answered by 
great and happy application to study, 
wherein he inadc remarkable emprovc- 
inents; as a testimony and enconragetuent 
of vvbieli, so soon as lie bad taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, he was chose 
Moderator in Philosophy, and had the 
einploiment rencw'cd jear by year, till 
the distnrbanccs of the Kingdom intei- 
rnpted tlie studies and repose of the Uni¬ 
versity, ])utting them into Arms. 

His Majesty in the year 1641 being by 
tiinnilts diiven from London, and issuing 
out bis Commission of Aray into the several 
parts of the Nation, did also direct it to 
tlie University of Oxford, where it found 
an active and a ready obedience, as by the 
generality of the members of tiiat place, so 
particularly by Mr. Allestree, wlio engaged 
in the service, and coutinved in it till Sir 
John Biron, afterwards the Lord Biron, 
(who was sent with a party of horse to 
seppurt and countenance the Scholars in 
arms there,) witlidrew from thence; He 
after a short stay was culled off to join 
3 B 2 
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witli Piincc Rupert, and by the assistance 
of the loial tiontteiMen of Worcostersiiiie, 
was receive^] into that City, wliere lie was 
■prest by the Rebels forces; but the Prinre 
came up seasonably lo reinforce him, and 
tlicrciipou followed the. sharp tight in 
Poyiek field, near the afore.said City, the 
unexpected success of which gave great 
cunsteruation to the Rebels, who being 
Masters of the Money, Forts and Maga- 
z'ncs of the Kingdom, hoped to have car¬ 
ried all uitlioiit a stioke. As many of the 
Scholars as could furnish tlicniselvcs for a 
suddain niaich, went along with Sir John 
Biron from Oxford; the others, among 
whom was Mr. Ailestice, staled behind, 
and icturned to their Gowns and Studies, 

Soon after this, the Lord Say, with a 
party of Uic Rebels forces drew into Ox¬ 
ford, and plundered the Colleges of such 
.plate as had not bin befoie sent to his 
Majesty, making inquiiy after .‘hose who 
liad bin forward to piomote the King's 
service; on which occasion, and also a par¬ 
ticular accident that then happened, Mr. 
Allestree was called in question. The oc¬ 
casion was this: at Chiist Clmrcli some of 
the Rebels atteiuted to break into the 
Ticasury, and after a daie's labor forced a 
pa-ssage into it; but met with nothing, ex¬ 
cept a single groat and a halter in the 
bottom of a large iron chest: eniaged 
with that disappointment, they went to 
the Deanery, vvlieic liaving ran.^aeked 
what they thought fit, they put it alto¬ 
gether ill a chamber, looked it up, and re¬ 
tired to their qiiaiters, iiitondiog the next 
morning to return and dispose of their 
piixe. Rill when they eame, they found 
themselves defeated, and every tiling re¬ 
moved to their liand. Upon examination 
it was discovered that Mr. Allcstiee liad a 
key of the Lodgings, the Dean and his 
family being witlidfawn, and that 'Mr. 
Allestree’s key had bin made ii.se of in 
this entcrpiise; hereupon lie was.sci/id, 
and notwithstanding all the defence be 
could make, bad bin severely handled, 
but that the Fairl of Esse.v called away the 
forces on tiiu suddaiii, and so redeemed 
liiin from their fury. 

In October following, liic King liaving 
etrengtbened bimself at Sliicwsbnry with 
tlie supplies tiiat came from the Nortli, 
and Wales, and the Loial Gentlemen of 
other )iarts of (he Nation, began bis march 
towards London, and was met by the 
army of the Rebels, commanded by the 
Earl of E.sse\, in Kiinton field, in War¬ 
wickshire, where both armies engaged : at 
this battail Ilfr, Allestree was present; 
after which, anderstanding that the King 
designed immediately to march to Ox¬ 
ford, and make lii3 Court at the accus¬ 


tomed place, the Deanery at Clirist- 
Cliiircli, which was in part left to bis care 
in the absence of the Dean, hasting thi¬ 
ther, be was taken Prisoner by a party 
from Broughton house, wliieli was gar¬ 
risoned by the l^ord Say for the Parlia¬ 
ment, Plis roiifiiiemeiit here was very 
slioit, the Garri.son siiriendcring itself to 
the King'’s forces, who summoned it in 
tlicir passage. 

'J'lie war being now formed, and the 
King being returned fiom the fight at 
Rraiiiford, having made Oxfoid his head 
qiiarler, Mr. Alle.stice settled himself 
again to liis study, and in the next Spring 
took his degree of Master of Arts ; after 
which he was in great hazard of his life, 
being seized by the pestilential disease 
wbieli raged in the Gairison, and which 
was fatal to very many eminent men of 
all eniploiiiients and conditions; and fell 
morn severely lyion him by reason ol‘ a 
relapse, vvliicli doubled the calamity and 
danger. 

Having recovered a little strength, Iio 
was engaged to employ it in militaiy ser¬ 
vice, the exigence of bis Maje.<.ty’.s afiairs 
calling for the aid of ail his Loial Sub¬ 
jects, and in paiticniar the .Scholars: and 
accordingly a regiment of them was raised, 
who seived as Vohuitiers without any pay 
or reward, and performed all duties not 
only in the Gariisoii, and sallies for the 
defence of it in case of attacqnes and 
sieges; but u ere also commanded upon 
parties abioad, and endured the fatigue of 
niaiclies, and ill-treatinciit of mean qiiaHi* 
trrs, dific'iing in nothing from the poor 
niercciiaiy Soldier, besides tlieii civility 
and justice to the country people while 
they staled with them, and paying tlicmat 
departure : things so unusual, that when 
at their going<tfr fiom quarters tlwy offered 
their Landhnds money, they imagined it 
don in jest and abuse, and at last, by 
finding it le!'t with them, were convinced 
that it was don in earnest. In this Regi¬ 
ment Mr. Allestree, tho’ a Master of 
Arts and Fellow of the College, thought it 
no disgrace lo cany a musket, and per- 
furiii all duties of a common .Soldier, for¬ 
ward upon all occasions to put iiimself 
into action. And in this service he con¬ 
tinued till the unhappy end of the war, 
gaining still, what tunc was left from mili¬ 
tary duties, to the prosecution of his 
studies: nay, joining both together, fre¬ 
quently holding his nnisket in one hand 
and book in the other, and making the 
watchings of a Soldier the lucubrations of 
a Student. 

But then when carnal weapons proved 
frustrate, and Divine Providence called 
bis servants to tlie more Christian cxer- 
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rises of praicrs and tears for the defence 
of the King and the Church, Mr. Allestrec 
vvliotly betook himself to these, and put 
himself into that warfare, to which his 
former education had designed him : en¬ 
tering into Holy Orders, at a time when 
there was no prospect of temporal advan¬ 
tage; and his being in the seivicc of God 
llireatnned no less danger, than his having 
bin in tiic service of his Prince. 

In that little interval of safety, which 
the Articles bf Oxford gave, and was for 
some time continued, while the two fac¬ 
tions of the Kcbols were in contest who 
* should divide the spoil of the Nation, and 
enjoy the pi ice. of blond, Mr. Allestrce 
with great sedulity addicted himself unto 
his studies, and became a Tutor of many 
young (fentlcnieu and other Students; 
which tiust he discharged with great 
sufficiency, as he did also the office of 
Censor in the College : rooi cover he bore 
a pait in the signal test of the Loialty of 
the University of Oxford, possibly the 
greatest that has bin given by any society 
of men ; I mean the passing of the solemn 
Decree and Judgment of tlicirs against the 
Covenant and Rebellion cnflaiucd and 
fomented by it, pciformed in Convocation, 
when the City w.is held by a Gaiilsoii of 
the Rebels, whose svvoids were at the 
throats of those Confessors, ami yet the 
decree was canied by a most imaiiimons 
siiffi'age of tin: whole body, there being 
but one dissenter in tliat numerous Senate, 
and lie a person who had absented bimself 
fioni the University dining the wai, and 
taken part with tlic Rebels, 

Soon after wliicli great performance, the 
Visitors of the pietcuded Pailiament 
being at last come with a second Com¬ 
mission to kill and lake [lossession, having 
lost their fust by outstaying in a long 
praier and sermon the time assigned for 
tlw* opening of it, began their iiK|uiiy, and 
did it not, as one would have expected 
from men of Zeal and Godliness, with an 
inspection into vice and immorality, but 
set their whole alTair upon the shoit issue 
of submitting to the Authority of tlie pre¬ 
tended Parliament; and they who could 
prostitute their allcgcauce to their Prince, 
and oaths to the University, and their 
local Visitors, and comply with the lust of 
these Usurpers, tlio’ never so flagitious, 
were immediately received to favour; all 
others, how'ev(*r meriting, w'rre without 
farther regard proscribed,' the method 
whereof was, to write the names of as 
many as they tliought fit to sacrifice at 
once in paper, and affix it upon the door 
of St. Marie’s Church, wherein it was sig¬ 
nified, that the persons there named were 
Ity the Authority of the Visitors banished 


the University, and required to depart the 
precincts thereof willftii three dales, upon 
pain of being taken for spies of war, and 
accordingly jirocecded against. By whieii 
piaclice often repeted, the men of 
gicatcst hopes and iiioiit in the University 
were spoiled of all Hungs, and not siifiereil 
to breath the eonimmi air; so that vvithin 
the compass of few weeks an alniust 
general riddance was made of the loial 
Uiiiveisity of Oxford ; in wliosc luoin suc¬ 
ceeded an illiterate ralible, swept up from 
the plough tail, from shops and giammar 
Scholes, and the dregs of the neighbor 
University. Tho in that scandalous 
iiintiber, some few there were, who not¬ 
withstanding they had parts and kaining, 
were preferred upon the aceoiint of their 
Relations; who merited a bettor title to 
the places they pusscst, and have since 
proved useful men in the Church and 
State. Those of the ancient stock who 
weiespaicd upon this tiial, wetc after¬ 
wards cast off upon the second test of the 
engagement, till in the. end there were left 
very few legitimaic members in any of the 
Colleges. 

In this diffiisivc ruin Mr. Allestrce had 
an early share, being proscribed about the 
middle of July in the year l(>4b. And 
tho’ he had the eaie of sevcial poisons 
of quality bis Pupils, and accounts of bis 
own and tlieiis to make up ; be with diffi¬ 
culty obtained fioiii the Governor of the 
town, Lieiit. <;ol. Kelsey, a little lespite, 
lor his settling liisaffiiirs, and doing justice 
fo those for wiioiii he was conceim d ; the 
Visitois ntteily icfii'.mghis request, for 
this reason, as Ur. Rogeis, one of their 
iiuniher was jdeased to word it, because 
he w’as an eiiiiiicnt man. 

Mr. Allestiee In iiig thus driven from 
Oxford, retired into .Shriipshiie, and was 
entei tamed as ('li.i|>lani to the Honorable 
I'Yuncis Newport Esquire, now Viscount 
Newport, where lie continued till such 
time as Richard Lord Newport, the father, 
died in France, whitiier he hud some time 
bcfoic retiied to avoid the insolence of the 
conquciing ichels. On this occasion Mr. 
Allestrce was sent over to clear accounts, 
and see if any thing could be preserved 
from the inhospitable pretence of the droit 
d’Aubeine, which pillages those Strangers 
who happen to die in the French domi¬ 
nions. Mr. Allestrce having dispatched 
this affair with good Success, came back to 
his emploiinent, and continued in it till 
hi.s Majesty’s march into England with the 
Scotch aiiny, and his miraculous escape at 
Worcester; at which time the Managers 
of the King’s affairs wanting an intelligent 
andfaitiiful pcison to send over to his Ma¬ 
jesty, desired Mr. Allestrce to undertake 
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tJ«c journey, which accordingly lie did, and 
having attended tli£ king at Roan, and re¬ 
ceived Ids dispatvlics, he came back into 
England. 

At Ids return he found Ids friends, Mr. 
Dolben and Mr. Fell, the present Arch¬ 
bishop of York and llishup of'Oxford, who 
had likewise bin banished the University, 
adventuring to sojoiiin privatly there, 
and serve the uses of tho'-e who adhered to 
the Oliiiteh of England in pei forming Re¬ 
ligious offices according to tiic order of tiic 
Chuich; wheieupoii he joined hiuiself to 
their assistance, and continued a ith them 
till such time as Sir Antony Cope, a loial 
young Genllenian, of coiiMderahlc ipiality 
anil foitunc in Ihc County ofOxford, pic- 
vaiicd upon him to live in his family; 
which he did for several years, having 
liberty to go or stay as his occasions ic- 
rjuiied, whereby he was enabled to step 
aside without notice upon messages from 
the King’s fiieiuls; wldeli service he ma¬ 
naged with great courage and dexterity. 

After several difficult joniney.s siieces- 
ftilly peifoinied, in tlie Winter befoie ids 
Majesty’s happy restauration he was sent 
■over into I'landers, from whence retinning 
with lettcis, he upon ins landing at Dover, 
was seized by a paity of Soldiers, wlio 
waited for Idin. ’I'iie Rebel’s Spy, who 
was einploicd by them in his Majesty's 
Chilli t, having given not ice of Ins dispatch ; 
and desctii>ed parlienlaily his person and 
his habit. Rut riotwitlistanding this dili- 
genee of the Relicts, Mr. Allestreo find 
so inneli presci.ee of mind, to secnie his 
Jelteis, and shift them into a lidibful hand, 
who took care of them. 

The Soldiers, according to their orders, 
giiaided him to London, wlieie he was 
examined by a (hinimittec of tlie Council 
of Safety, and charged with Inving eotios- 
pondenee with the King, and having 
hiuuglit letters from him, w'ldi.-h they 
hacked vvith several circumstances of his 
joiiriicy, uiid threats of utmost severity in 
case he should persist in coiituinacy, and 
not eonf'ess the truth. Rut they not being 
able by ipiestions to entiap, nor menaces 
to fright Mr, Allestiee to betray either 
Jdniself or others, iie was sent Frisoner to 
Lanilictii house, which was then made a 
goal for the King’s friends, where by ill 
usage be contracted a sickness which was 
like to have cost him his life. After tlie 
tlinance of about six or eight weeks, his 
friends made means for his enlargement, 
which was' ttu: easier obtained, for that 
some of the Leaders of the Party, seeing 
things move towards his Majesties re- 
j Storation, were willing by kindnesses to 
l^commeud theiqselves in case of a revolu- 
} among whom was the late Earl of 


Siiaftsbury, who was used to value him¬ 
self, that Mr. Allestiee owed liis pieserva- 
tion to him. Mr. Allestiee having ob- 
taini'd liberty, returned to Oxfordshire, 
from whence, after a short stay he went 
into Shropshire to see his Relations ; in his 
re turn from llienee, designing in his way to 
visit his excellent friend Dr. Hainmund, 
at Westwood, near Worcester, he at the 
gate met the. body of that great man car¬ 
rying to his burial; which circumstance is 
therefore iiiciitiotied, because'that eminent 
Light of the English Chureli, at his death 
gave this testimony, not only of his kind¬ 
ness to Mr. Allestree, but also of his 
esteem of liis parts and learning, that he 
left to him his Lihiary of books as a T,e- 
gacy, well knowing that in iii.s bauds they 
would be useful weapons for the defence 
of that cause be bad dining life so vigo¬ 
rously asserted. 

The King being happily returned, Mr. 
Allestree was soon afier made Canon of 
Ciiiist Cluircli, where lie e[ieeifiilly coii- 
ciined to the attemt, which was set on 
foot tlicic tor tiie repaii ing of those deeaies 
and linns wliieh had bia inadc by the 
late Usurpers, for, however th(>.sc‘ Godly 
Robbeis wiio had invaded that Cliiireh 
and College, sntl'ered tiiem hulli almost to 
diop upon their beads, .ind without shame 
sawed down fur iirnig, the timber-work of 
the Noith side of tlie great Quadrangle 
tlie legitimate (lliildien were conceiiied 
first to cloatlio tlieir Alolliei'-s iiakcdiie.ss, 
and not, till that was provided for, consider 
their own. *' 

Mr. /Vllestrce at the .same time under¬ 
took one of the Led hits of tlie Gity, 
thinking it might be a service to instil 
pi inciiiles of Loialty there after the cen¬ 
tral yuifiisioiis of scliisniatical rebel Teach¬ 
ers, wliieli for .so many yeais bad bin llio 
Gospel of that place, iliseoiiiitcnaiiced by 
none of the Pai oehial Minister.s, besit^^s 
Mr. Lain|>!iigli, the now Revel end Bishop 
of Exeter, who had the eoui.ige and loialty 
there to own the Doctrines of the Chin eh 
of England iii the woist of limes. Tliis 
Lecture Mr. Allestiee continued for 
several years, never receiving any part of 
the Salary belonging to it, lint ordering 
tiiat it should be distributed among tlie 
poor. 

While he eniploied himself in popular 
preaching, he was also called to the ser¬ 
vice of the Court, being the King’s Chaji- 
lain, Uiid akso to the severer studies of 
Scholasticai Learning, in his exercise for 
the degree of Doclor, and Modcratorship 
in Divinity in the College; and soon after, 
upon the vacancy of the chair of that 
fdcuHy, to tlie 'iaborioii.s emploinietit of 
'Regius Professor in the University 
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Anecdole of Erasmus, 


In the year 1665, the Provost-ship of 
Ktoii falling void, that hoiiuiirahlo anri 
benchcial lonpluiiiiciit was by his Majes¬ 
ties especial grace anil favor conferred 
upon him, to the acceptance whereof he 
was not without difficulty induced ; and 
particularly the coiisideratinu that a great 
interest was made by a Layman, who pro¬ 
bably might succeed upon the advantage 
of his rcfu'.al, notwitlistanding that the 
Provost thcrc_ be actually the Parson of 
Htnn Parish, and presented to tlic Cure, 
and instituteil by the Ibshop of Lincoln, 
the Diocesan, as ail other parish Priests 
bre : so that as nothing could be more 
plainly sacrilegious and irregular in itself, 
than such an usurpation by a Lay person; 
so notliiiig could be a greater disservice to 
(lie Chureli, tliaii by an unseasonable mo¬ 
desty to make way for it. ITpon these mo¬ 
tives it was, that Dr. Allcsti'cc bceaiiie 
Piovost of Eton ; and for the same reason 
it was, that during his ble he contimicd so, 
never lieaikcejng to any offer of picfer- 
iiient, wliieh might make a vacaney, mid 
repetc the foiincr Imvard. And it may be 
truly said, tliat tins was the greatest secu¬ 
lar care that lie carried with liiai into auo- 
ther svoild, it being Ins dying requi'st unto 
Ids friends, to iuteiposo with bis saered 
Majesty, that be iniglit liiive a Successor 
lawfully c<i]>able, and who would promote 
the welfare of the College 

The Succession in the Chair he more 
timely secured, fur finding his health, and 
particularly his cic-siglit, execcdinglj im¬ 
paired by the toil of that cmpluiinent, he 
resigned it in tlic year Icwp, and had the 
satisfaetion to be siiceecded by bis friend 
Dr. Jane, of whose abilific.s he had perfect 
knowledge. 

lint diseases aic not cured by the re¬ 
moval of the. caii.sfs wbieh first oeeasioned 
them, and tliougli by the use of mineral 
waters m tiic .Siiinmer season, and the 
taking of journeys in tlu; Autiiuin, lie for 
some time supported himself, the decay 
continued and iucieased upon him, till it 
was formed into a Dropsy ; the prevalence 
of which was so gieal and suddatn, Huitliis 
Physicians arfvi-ed him by all means to 
come np to London, where he he 

neer their insjiection and care; in com¬ 
pliance with whose desircsinorc than from 
an expectation of cute, he w'cnt thither, 
and liaving taken a piivat lodging, snh- 
niitted ininsclf to the methods they pro- 


»■ As a fiii'tlier proof of the interest 
which Dr. AHe.strce took in the welfare of 
liloii Collcgi?, wc would notice (O'lt of 
Aiithouy Wood) nimiilicciit election of 
a new Graininar School, which coi-t him 
£ 1600 . En. 
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posed: in the meantime settling his little 
temporal concerns, btil was more intent 
upon his everlasting interests, employing; 
those vacancies which his sickness-gave, 
in attending tlie office.s of the Church con¬ 
stantly read to him, and his private devo¬ 
tions; and when he saw his end approach¬ 
ing, ill receiving the great Viaticum of the 
holy Sacraniant: in reference whereto 
having desired those friends of his wlio 
happened to lie. ni Town to communicat 
with him, the present Lord Archbishop of 
Yoik, the Lord Uisliop of Loudon, the 
Lord Hisliop of Ijineoln, the Lord l.ishop 
of Exeter, the Lord Rishop of St. Asaph, 
the Hcveierd Dr. Busby, Mr. Fell, one of 
the I'elloM's of Eton, who continued with 
iiim the whole time of his sickness. lie 
afterwards took his last leave of them with 
grenl equanimity and constaney of mind, 
and waited for the iiotir of his release. 

(2'> he contmued.) 


“ Dean Colot entreated me to seek 
out a man whom I ihonjriit a tit 
mider-inaater for his new seiiool, 
which he had found in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. (Will. Lilly hehig 
the first upper-master) I enquired 
i:i many places, but could hear of 
none ; at lontith, being at (!ain- 
hridge among some Masters of Arts, 
I pruponmletl it to then.: one of them, 
(and he of no iiiean esteem) smiling, 
said, * IVho would indure to live 
in that school inno7ifc boi/s that 
could tnakc a shift to scrape up a 
livelihood aup where ilscl’ 1 an- 
.sweted modestly, that it seemed to 
me a very honest employment to 
instruct young people in learning 
and good manners; tliat a man could 
bestow his pains upon no age bet¬ 
ter; and I added, that if men were 
truly pious, they would tiiinU that 
they could no way serve Go<l hotter 
than by bringing chiUhen to Christ. 
l>ut he, drawing up his nose and 
scoffing replied, ‘ If any have a 
mind to serve Christ, let him g-o 
into a monastery or relif'ious 
house’ I ausw'ered, that St. Paul 
placed true religion in llic duties of 
charity; and that charily comsisted 
in doing as much good to otir neigh¬ 
bour as wc could. lie rejected 
that us sillily spoken; ‘ Beholdf 
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uoth ho, * U’e have left all* 
herein is perfection." \ finally told 
him, that that rnau hath not left 
all, who when it is in his power to 
do good to very many people, shuns 


the employment, because he thinks 
it too mean for him.—And so, (lest 
we should have wrangled) 1 left the 
man. But you here see the wisdom 
of the Scotists.’* Erasmus.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Letter * from Dr. James to the 
Right Reverend James Usher, 
Bishop of Meath. 

** My Duty in most bumble manner re- 
menibred unto your Lordship. 1 am in¬ 
formed that your Lordship passed tliis way, 
not far from us to London, wliere you have 
remained for some few weeks: 1 sliould 
have been glad to have known it sooner, 
or rather to have waited upon your Lord- 
ship here in Oxford. 1 have traced ttie 
jiteps a far off about the Succession and 
Visibility of the Church, wherein your 
Lordship hath gone a far Journey: I do 
blit glean where yon have reaped a plenti- 
tiii Harvest. Nevertheless if iny poor and 
weak Labours may any ways stead your 
Lordship, I would be glad to contribute 
my Pains. You ascend (as 1 perceive) as 
far as our St. Aug. of England, and nut 
unworthily: for if our Kucords be true, 
not only the Irish, (as you shew) but also 
our liiitain.s and Seots continued averse 
and heretical (as they are culled) to tlie 
whole \Yoild, almost Idl the time of St. 
Bernard. Many Scots aud French weic 
orthodox in the siilistautial Points of Re¬ 
ligion long before Waldos (I mean P.Wal- 
rhis, for thei'c was another Waldos ortho¬ 
dox some liuiidrcd.s of years before P. 
Waldiis in Bereuganns's time.) I have 
collected as mneb as I can hud in all likely 
Authors to this purpose, as in the cata¬ 
logue of Writers and Witnesses of the 
truth of the last Age of Goulartius, Wol- 
fius, Ithoanus, lialans de Scriptoribus, 
out of the History of the Walitenses both 
by Lydius aud Camerariiis out of Loin- 


* A short extract from this letter is 
given in Cbalmeis' Biographical Diction¬ 
ary, in Ills life of Dr. James, who died 
August, ir>29. Canibdcn speaking of him, 
in iiis life-time, calls him a learned man, 
and a true lover of books, wholly dedicated 
to learning; who is now laboriously search¬ 
ing the libraries of England, and proposetli 
that fur die public good, winch will be for 
the great benefit of England.” And 
Kichard Baddelcy in his scarce life of the 
jroed and learned Bishop Morton, speaks 
4 of him as, “ that indefatigable Ofid Uwri^ 
tbe puuiiijuc and tauous 
in Oxoii." ha. / 


bard, Dr. Powel, and others printed; out 
of sundry Manuscripts, as Gascoigne, 
Canter, Mapes, P. de Vintis, Jiceket, Sa~ 
risburiensts, which have been diligently 
read over by a Jcained Kinsman of mine, 
who is at this present, by niy direction, 
writing Becket’s Life: wherein it shall be 
plainly shewed, both out of liis own 
Writings and those of his time, tliaf he 
was not (as be is csteenied)an Aich-Suint, 
but an Arch-Rebeli and that the Papists 
have been not a little deceived in him. 
This Kinsman of mine, as well as iny self, 
shall be. right glad to do any Service to 
your Lordship in this kin^. He is of 
strength, and well both able and learned 
to cficctuate somcwliat in this kind j cri¬ 
tically seen both in Hebrew, Greek, aud 
Latin, knowing well the Languages botli 
Freiicli, Spanish, aud Italian, iiiiiiiciise and 
beyond all other Men, especially in read¬ 
ing of the Manuscripts of an extraordinary 
style ill penning, sncii a one as 1 dare ba¬ 
lance with any Piic.st or Jesuit in the 
World of his Age, and such a one as 1 
could wish your Loidsbip bad about you. 
For my self, I am not so far gone in Yeais 
as in Sicknesses; yet my Body is not 'so 
weak, but my Mind is as strong, and my 
Zeal great to see somewhat acted against 
the Papists in matters of Forgery and 
Coruptiun, wliicli aie matters of Fact, 
whereto my Studies have always aimed, 
and shall during Life (if God will.) 1 
find -infinite Corruptions in the Fathers' 
Works, especially of the Roman Print; 
in the Canon Law and Decretals I can 
convince them of sbamoless Forgeries by 
the Parchments. But that wbicti hath 
amazed or amused the World, and made 
it turn, or continue Popish, bath been the 
want of Censurers of the Fathcra’ Works, 
which iitade our Magdeburgians, and 
some of onr best learned, to lancc the 
Fathers, and not to spare them, whereas 
they are but Pseudo-Fathers indeed. But 
the notedst cozenage which is rife, and 
most beguiling in these days^Js a secret 
Index JUxpurgatorius, and fll|^efure the 
more dangerous ; that is, the reprinting of 
Books, not making mention of any Casli- 
gaiion or Purgation of them, and yet 
both leaving and adding, and otherwise 
infinitely depraving them (as is to be seen 
in hundreds of Books of the niiddle-.^ge 
and later Writers.) 1 iiuUucc in Sixtus 
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Senensis, and Alphonsus dt Castro, and 
Antoninus Snmmes. There are about 
five hundred bastard Treatises, and about 
a thousand piaees in tlic true Aiitiiors 
whicli are corrupted, that I have diJigetitly 
noted, and will shortly vindicate them out 
of the Manuscripts, for hitherto they be 
but the Conjectures of the Learned, For 
this purpose I have gotten together the 
Flower of our young Divines, who volnii* 
tarily will join with me in the search: 
some fruits of tiieir labours (if your Lord* 
ship desires) I will send up. And might I 
• but be so happy as to have other twelve 
thus bestowed; four in transcribing Or¬ 
thodox Writers, whereof we have plenty, 
that for tiie sllb^tantial Points have main¬ 
tained oiir Keligion, (40 or 50l. would 
serve): four to compare old Prints with 
the new: four other fo compare the Greek 
Translations by the Papists, (as Vedeliiis 
hath done with Ignatius, wherein he ha'tli 
been souicwliat helped by my Pains) I 
would not (lobbt but to drive the Papists 
out of all their nlirtiog-lioles. And Mins, 
craving |Midon, 1 rest in hiiinble .Service, 
Yoni Lordship’s ui uli Duty, 

TUO. jAMLfi.® 

Oxford, Jan.2i^, IG‘23. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

You will perhaps agree with me, 
that notices of manuscripts resjiect- 
iijg Di^iop BedfU, whose services 
to the Cluircii of Ireland were con- 
sidcrahle, wiii'se character as a 
scholar and a ilivine wasvciy high, 
who was the friend of Sir Henry 
Wolt('n,aiKi w’iiobelife has heeii writ¬ 
ten by I’ishop iiiivnct, are worthy of 
being brought together for the in- 
fonnalion of such as arc desirous 
to collect whatever illustrates the 
literary, ti'.eological, and ecclesias¬ 
tical history of his time. In this 
expectation 1 ofl'er them. These 
manuscripts are not specified by 
Burnet. They are as follow :— 

Bishop Bedell's Letters from Ve¬ 
nice. MSS- Trim. ColL Dublin, 
No. 193, p. 9«. 

* This letter is, intended as the com- 
tnencement of a series which has been se¬ 
lected out of “ A collection of Letters ” 
affixed to a Life of Archbishop Usher, by 
Kichard Parr, D.D» as illustrative of 
points of Sacred Criticism and Ecclesias¬ 
tical History. 

.Remembrancer, No. 55. 


Reverend issimi D. Bedelli Trans, 
latio Hiherniea S. Bihliorum. Ibid, 
No. 849. 

He Pracdicationibus Jesuitaninl 
apud Sinenses, Epist. per Will. 
Bedell. MSS. Eambeth. No. 595, 
p. 55. 

Bisho)) Bedell's Reply to W. Ala;; 
baster’s Demands in favour of Po¬ 
pery. Ibid: No, 772. 

Yours, &c. 

Cler. M. a. 


ESTABLISH.MENT FOR STUDENTS,. 

IN DIVINI'TY. 

We arc happy in being enabled to 
lay befoi*e our readers the fullow^iug 
authentic plan of the Establishment 
to which our Correspondent, Nomi. 
cus, alluded in our last Number. 

“ tl is very generally admitted, that 
many ill cfficts have aiisen, and do con¬ 
st,aiMy ari^e, from the want of some sitn- 
aiion ill which Candidates for Holy Or¬ 
ders can uninterinpledly devote them¬ 
selves to sciimis Consideration of the so- 
tenni engagements into which they are 
about to enter ; and, at the same time, 
enjoy every advantage requisite to the 
due pieparation of themselves for execut¬ 
ing, f.iitlifiilly and beneficially, the impor¬ 
tant roiiiinis.sioii they are to receive. It 
has been found extremely difficult to pro¬ 
vide for the prolitahle employment of that 
period which i.s, perhaps, of all others the 
most pregnant with good or evil to the 
future eharaetcr of the Minister of Christ 
—tl'.epiiiod of one or two years, w'hich 
immediately precedes his Ordination. 
That ne alternpi has hitherto been made 
to eariy into effect any regular plan of 
Clcrieal iiistmction which may succeed 
the usual course of College education ; that 
no systeinalic measures, indeed, have heen 
taken to siqiply the want wliich has been 
so repeatedly cxpeiienccd and acknow¬ 
ledged, is perhaps to be accounted for, 
but has long been a subject of regret to 
those who most anxiously regard the wel¬ 
fare of the Church. Such persons are, 
necessarily, desirous of seeing the Clergy 
well instructed in all the various duties 
which devolve upon them ; well stored 
with sacred, no less than with secular, 
learning; well qualified to support the 
eompQUud character they are to sustain, of 
servants of God, free from nil worldly 
coAtamination, and of English geutleiueB, 
3 F . 
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forming a constitneyt patt of Jliat society 
Which it is their special protince—their 
high and honourable privilege—to ainert), 
not lesi by tlieir example than by their doc¬ 
trine. 

** Mnch invaluable assistance is, doubtless, 
afforded by some of the elder Clergy to 
young men who are entering on their pro¬ 
fession ; but the number of those whose 
avocations will permit them to surrender 
their whole time and thoughts to this ob¬ 
ject, when compared with the great de- 
inand fur help and guidance, can be but 
very small. With the view of supplying, 
so far as private means and individual ex¬ 
ertions may avail, this great deficiency, it 
is now proposed, to form a Society of Stu¬ 
dents in divinity, whosJiall have graduated 
at either of the English Universities, in the 
house, and under the superintendence, of 
a Clergyman ; for tlie soic purpose of Pre¬ 
paration for the C/mrek —a preparation, 
not merely having reference to the exami¬ 
nation of Candidates for Ordeis, but em¬ 
bracing eveiy brancli of study and of 
practice, tending to produce the cpiahfica- 
tions which a coiiscieiitiniis man would de¬ 
sire to possess before be enters on his mi¬ 
nistry. 

“ That the predominant cliaracteristic of 
such a Society, constituted for such a jinr- 
pose, should be Rh.igion, practical and 
theoretical; and that every thing should 
tend, directly or indirectly, to the ciiUiva- 
tion of Religion amongst those who are to 
teach it, mid to diffuse its blessings around 
them, is obvious at first sight: but, it is 
by no means to be expected, that leligi- 
ous exeicises and pursuits should occupy 
the whole time, even of those whose chief 
concern they are; or that they should he 
accompanied by any austerities and depri¬ 
vations, uncalled for by the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, or the Institutions of the Ksiab- 
lUhed Church. All that would be required 
~and tliat most absolutely—is, that no 
pursuits, no occupations, no amusements, 
should be followed, which are inconsistent 
with the principles and life of him who 
aspires to the honour of tlie Priesthood ; 
of him who ought to assimilate his habits, 
manners, and conversation, his pleasures 
and his inclinations, as nearly as possible, 
to those admirable models with which the 
annals of our Cimrcli abundantly supply 
IIS for our imitation and improyement. 
There are many brandies of human 
learning which tend to fit the mind for the 
performance of tlic unostentatious duties 
of a Country Parish Priest, or for the more 
public and responsible situatioaof the spi¬ 
ritual head of an extensive population. 
There Are many branches of study which 

' "'V' 6 


serve as delightful recreations, or healthful 
employment of the faculties, and which 
act as natural aids of devotional and con¬ 
templative habits. Any or ail of such 
pursuits arc here implied as desirable in 
tile general idea of Preparation for the 
Church ; but may doubtless be ailoptcd or 
omitted according to individual taste. 
Wlioevcr slioiild wish for these resources 
may receive, in the propuscil Establish¬ 
ment, such encouragement ?nd assistance 
as can he afforded by personal cuinmuni- 
c.ition, and the fiec use of a tolerably 
comprolicnsivc library. 

“ It is intended tliat tlie Theological 
Course of Study sliould cmbiace the fol¬ 
lowing partieiilais, viz. A regular System 
of Scriptmal Reading, historical and criti¬ 
cal, together with such reference to the 
works of antiquity and of modern times, 
of commentators, philologists, and e.\posi- 
tors, as may be necessary to the right un¬ 
derstanding of the Bible : Courses of Lec¬ 
tures to be delivered, or the most caie- 
fiilly selected works to be read, on the 
Hebrew Language, and its use in the iii- 
teipretation of the Old Testament; and 
on the Greek Text of the New Testa¬ 
ment : on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion : on the Authority and 
Authenticity of the Canon of Scripture : 
on the History of the Chiisti-m Chiircli, 
especially dining the four first centuries ; 
on that of the Reformation, and of the 
Clinrcli of England since that period : on 
the Liturgy and Aiticles, ineludiiig a Sy,s- 
tcmatic View ofChiistian Faitli and Prac¬ 
tice : on tlie Cleriral Clianicter and Du¬ 
ties : on the Application of acquired 
Knowledge to the purposes of Pastoral 
Instruction ; and on the Laws, tHvil and 
Ecclesiastical, which relate to the Clergy 
as a body. To tins will be added, Exer¬ 
cises in English Composition ; in IVansla- 
tion from the Greek and Latin k’atliers; 
in the Analysis of .Sermons; and in Illiis- 
tralion of the Text of Scripture. Much 
attention will be given to the practice of 
reading, speaking, and catecliising in pub¬ 
lic, and of perfoiniiiif, so far as may be, 
the varions offices of a Parochial Minister. 
'‘With respect to the due airaiigement of 
these several occupations, some difficulty 
must needs be felt in so apportioning them 
to each individual, as that they may subor- 
dinately conduce also, in the greatest pos¬ 
sible degree, to the advantage of all who 
may become members of the Society. The 
experience of one year, however, will be 
sufficient to prove what quantity of time 
is requisite for a certain essential course; 
and a second will be added for those who 
do not wish to repeat the first, but may 
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desire to avail themselves of a wider and 
more perfect system of theological read¬ 
ing, coiii|welieiuting at least the outlines of 
such Hltainmeiits iu Sacred Literature as 
)i]ay lead to distinction and to eminence. 

“ With regard to the Domestic Accom¬ 
modation of the Establishment, caie has 
lu'i n taken to provide a residence capable 
of aflfordiiig every reasonable comfort, 
and even such luxuries as are suitable to 
the inodLM'al’e and unpretending habits of 
tlis (’lergy ; especially the advantages of a 
healthy and delighttiil spot, of good gar¬ 
dens and spacious grounds. Tltc house is 
situated at Epping, just seventeen miles 
from London, a distance, convenient on 
account of easy access to the Metropolis, 
blit beyond the reach of its society, and of 
any inleriiiptions, which, in a more popu¬ 
lous ncigiihoiiihood, might infiingc upon 
tl'.c time and letiicineiit of the studious, 
.aid finis deprive them of adv.intagcs that 
become doubly valuable to those who have 
an inipoitan’t object to accomplish in a 
imiite<l peiiud. 

“ Accominodatioii will be furnislied in the 
bouse for Six Gentlemen, who will be re¬ 
garded in all lespects as members of cue 
family, as entitled to copstant personal as¬ 
sistance and advice in the direction of 
their studies and amusements, and to every 
care and convenience they could receive 
in dicir own domestic circles. 

“ 'SVilliin a few Imndi cd yards lodgings 
may be obtained, it is believed, for a con- 
stdeiablc number of gentlemen, who may 
piefei living in fliat mode; and may yet 
desire, as students in divinity, to unite 
themselves to a Society formed on the 
piinciples before laid down. As not less 
integral paits of the Establislnneiit, than 
those who may be inmates of the Clcrgy- 
niiiii’s house, it would he required that they 
should conform to such regulations, both 
with regard to their religious and moral 
habits, and the studious employment of 
their time, as may be deemed expedient. 
Tlicy would be considered as residing un¬ 
der the same sii|)crintendencc, and having 
a claim to the same privileges, except 
those of a domestic nature, as the inmates 
of the family. 

“ Rules and obligations which may be 
Ibonght cqi^idurive to the good order and 
advantage of the Establishment, will be 
submitted to all who desire to become 
members of the Society for their consider¬ 
ation ; and to these prescribed regulations 
their signature, in case of admission,would 
be required in witness of their acquiescence 
and consent. 

“It bas been determined that the ex- 


peiiccs attending the Establishment shall 
not exceed the rate of the usual expendi¬ 
ture of gentlemen of the middle, and most 
numerous, rank in tlio Universities. Con¬ 
sidering, however, that the residence in 
College is seldom lor more than two-thirds 
of the year, and that il is tlioiight not ad¬ 
visable in the present instance that the 
vacations should together amount to more 
than a qiiai ter of the year—namely, two 
months in the summer and one in the 
winter—the sum which has been fixed 
upon, as most nearly according willi the 
standuid, is 200 Guineas for Students in 
the lionsc, and 60 Guineas for Students 
out of the house ; it being left at the 
option of the gentlemen in the bouse to 
cuntiiiiic their studies during a part of the 
vacation, on a propui tionatc increase of 
tlie leiiiis. 

“On the 1stofOctober, it is Imped, 
every requisiti' arrangement will li.ive been 
made fn- the a'-coniniodation of Students 
in both ('lasses; and fur the commence¬ 
ment of that Syslim of Pteparatimifor 
the Church which has been proposed. 
That this System should be pursued with 
steadfastness and aeal, with iindeviating 
rectitude and biotherly love, cannot but 
constitute the most anxious wish of him 
who lias undertaken to give it the first 
impulse, ami to watch its pi ogress for a 
while. That its influence, if it be bene- 
fieiai,may soon extend far beyond ins nar¬ 
row s[)licre, and secure its general adop¬ 
tion, is ins most earnest supplication to 
the all-wise Diiector of events, to whose 
liunonr and service he would fain hope it 
may eventually conduce. Sustained and 
encouraged by approbation the most valu¬ 
able to iiim, and by the most unanimous 
concurrence of those members of the Cle¬ 
rical Fiofession to whom he has imparted 
bis designs, and tfom wliom he has sought 
advice with regard to the mode of carry¬ 
ing them into execution; he shrinks not 
from a responsibility of wliicli he is fully 
aware, but trusts that even his hnmble 
endeavours, thus directed, may be success¬ 
ful in pi oinoting the best interests of some 
of bis younger brethren, and the spiritnal 
welfare of those who shall hereafter be 
committed to their charge. 

“ Whatever further informaiion may 
be desired, relative to the Establishment, 
will he furnished, in answer to any en¬ 
quiries addressed to 

“ The Rev. J}r. Burrow, 

“ 7'he Grove, 

“ Epping, 

. “ Estex*l 
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Oli THE TUBKISH VERSION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 

To the'Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Permit me to offer a few explana¬ 
tory observations in reference to the 
letter of your correspondent Scru¬ 
tator, which appeared in your last 
Number, in which indeed he makes 
allusion to a former communica. 
tion of ray own. 

If the simple statement of facts 
contained iu that communication, 
leads Scriitiifor to infer that I de¬ 
signed by it an ciilogiiim on the 
Bible Society, 1 can only say that 
since the statement was correct, (he 
eulogiitm was probably lueriteil. 
That the best Arabic Version w hich 
cap be proenred, the version le- 
ceived and acknowledged by the 
Christians of Syria, shouhl be one 
conformed to the vulgate, I, in com¬ 
mon with Scrutator, laiucni; at the 
same time, that it is bettor not to 
have the Scriptures at all than to 
have them in ihe rulgale ver.sioH, is 
a position which I think few will he 
hardy enough to maintain. What 
therefore the Bible Society could 
do, it has done, and should any 
opportunity present itself of prepa¬ 
ring and introducing a coireeled 
version, I have no doubt but it 
would be immediately embraced. 
So far as the New Testament is 
concerned, this object has been al¬ 
ready, to some extent at least, at¬ 
tained. 

I have now another statement of 
facts to subjoin relating to the Turk¬ 
ish version, on which Scrutator goes 
on to animadvert. 

That version was not executed 
by Professor Kieffer; by him indeed 
it was edited, but the translator was 
tihe cclehfated Hali Pey. 

Ever since its completion, it had 
laid ill manuscript in the library of 
the University of Leyden, until it 
was withdrawn at the request of 
the ^oinpMttee of the Bible Society 
jfTQ'iti its long concealment, and en- 
^ui^d for publication, first to Ba¬ 


ron Von Dies of Berlin, and after 
his death to Professor Kiefler. The 
intimate acquaintance of the latter 
Gentleman with the Turkish lan¬ 
guage, will be disputed by no man 
at all conversant with this depart¬ 
ment of literature, but unhappily he 
conceived himself bound to adhere 
strictly to the version as given by 
Hali Bey, without introducing much 
iinprovement of his own. The con¬ 
sequence undoubtedly was, that 
many errors were afterwards de¬ 
tected in the work. 

Inmiediately ujxm their disco¬ 
very, the circiiUition of it was sii.s- 
ponded, nor is st tiuc that tlioii- 
saiiiis of cojfies had bet n is^ul'd 
before lliis suspension, si aieeiy any 
having tluMi gone foilli to tlie world. 
The most important err«''s weie re¬ 
medied by caneelling the leaves ii. 
whicli tliey oceuntd. Such was 
tliut al'ud.t'd to b y vour rorrespoml- 
ent in Itev. xxii. 8, i), which it is, 
however, to be observed, arose 
from an error of (he Iruuscriber in 
pidting one substaiilive for another, 
and li!/v ' .isilv sucii a mi-te.ke might 
escape the eves (*r oliseivalion ol 
an editor, lliO'<‘ a.eeuslou.ed to such 
operations will able 1o eslitiiide. 
For the,^ otlurs, a table o! errata 
was directed to be pit paied, and that 
table ccttaiii!> appealed at fust of a 
ver- f()iuhdai)!e extent. Fp'-ii ex¬ 
amination, liow’( ver, of the artieh s 
contained in it, jii whieii an (iin- 
nent biblical scliolar gave the Com- 
niittec his assi'.fance, nmnv of them 
were foiiiid so extremely uniinjiur- 
tant, that, tliough their correction 
would of couise be desirable m aiiy 
future edition, yet their insertion in 
the present list seemed quite unne¬ 
cessary. The number was eventu¬ 
ally reduced to 41), many of which 
refer merely to single words, and I 
doubt not, that almost everv ver- 
sion now in use in any of the Chris¬ 
tian Churches of Europe, would, if 
subjected to a scrutiny equally ri¬ 
gorous, afford a collection of er¬ 
rata quite as extensive. - 

Thus, Sir, have I laid open the 
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state of the case according to the 
best of iny information, and I trust 
with candour and fairness. But 
even supposing all the statements 
of Scrutator to be perfectly cor¬ 
rect, it might well be asked, what 
human institution has not met in 
the course of its progress with si¬ 
milar (lithculties and disappoint¬ 
ments ? tshdll such an instance be 
deemed just cause for unkind as¬ 
persions upon a Society whose ob¬ 
ject is so truly excellent? Cases 
of faiinre might easily he adduce<l 
from the history of other religious 
bodies, hut it is not for the friends 
of the Rdjle S<»eie(y to <kf>’iid tli< ui- 
seKcs by invidious eoiwjuirisous, or 
by tlrawiiig into ligiit the ladures of 
other Chiisfiau iu'ilitulioiis. Nor 
do 1 think, that it lias in fac t, ever 
been their praetiee, tlruigh this iin. 
charitable oili< e has indeed devtvlvad 
soiuetiuies upon th- ir opponents, 
and the voiee of pulilic hostUity 
lias heeti heard in I lie piaee. (d’ 
friendly advice and Christi; n udiiio- 
nitioii. 

I wonid appeal to Scrnlaior him¬ 
self, vUietlier the tone of h vity and 
sarcasm whieii rims throimh his let¬ 
ter he suited to the >>idiie< t upon 
wliieh he is^frenting, wlietlier it he 
eonsistei.'t v\it!i ih d eliunty uhich 
“ is kind, and tlimkrth no evil;” 
Whether it indicate the.t .pii it which 
can rejoice that Clife t is preaehed, 
whooicr they may be that an* the 
preachers; whether he could sin¬ 
cerely pray that the blessing of the 
(iod of Jove and peace might rest 
upon such a composition, the bles¬ 
sing of that (jrod whose designs of 
mercy to munkitui it was professedly 
intended to promote ? 

Mr. Editor, you will not jierhaps 
agree with my view of the subject, 
hut your pages, I trust, are open to 
temperate discussion, and what I 
have said will not be considered as 
emanating from yourself but from 
your Correspondent, 

Cantabrigiensis. 


ON THE DUTY OF READING THE 
ATHANASI\N CREED. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Since the 6rst appearance of your 
valuable Miscellany, yon have inva¬ 
riably maintained, the duty of strict 
obedience to the rules of our Church 
as embodied in her Liturgy; Articles, 
and Homilies. 1 have tlierefore se¬ 
lected this niediuui of conveying a 
question to some of your Clerical 
Corresjiondents, and shall he liappy 
to reeeivi through tlic same channel 
their candid rtj'iiy. A custom of late 
ajijK'ars fo he gaming ground in se¬ 
veral churches of tliis metropolis, ol 
omitting to ) ead on the days sjiecilii ii 
ill the Iluhrie, that gieat “ bulwark to 
the Ajiostles’Creed” the Ctmfessioii 
ol’our Christian Faith, contained in 
what is termed the Creed of SI. Atha¬ 
nasius ; utid as such an omission 
must lake place either wilfully, or 
earelegslv, it appears to he iieces-- 
s.iry to call tin- alleiition of those 
Clereymeii who neglect it, fo this 
])arlu;iilar suhiee.t. The Laity have 
heeii taught to eensider ili’i-> Creed as 
r’oiivevmg, as far rs human l.iogiutg* 
can cenvi y, a toiler < ? jdaiiat ion ol 
our ICnth, in tlial “ greiii luvstery ol 
(iodiiiK'ss'’ tlie 'fiiioiy in II oily, and 
the Inearnatimi of oiir l.ord Jesus 
Ciu’i.^t, than ciiliei tiie Nli-eiie or the 
Apostles’ t ree.!. It is liicieforc no 
doidita gn at disajipoiiitmenl to ma¬ 
ny Memiieis of the Church that they 
are not jieniiittod publicly to pro¬ 
fess their Faith on these importaul 
articles, in tiie words of this Creed, 
and on the days appointed in the 
Rubric, through the omission of the 
^Minister. If the reason is that ma¬ 
ny Christians object to a clause or 
two on account of the seeming harsh^ 
ness of pronouncing a sentence of 
condemnation on those who do not 
rightly believe the Catholic Faith as 
contained therein : would it not be 
more consistent with tbe duty of the 
Clergy instead of neglecting the 
Creed on this account, to explain its 
doctrines and meaning more at large 
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io their discourses, and endeavour 
to satisfy the mind of the scrupulous 
but sinc,ere believer, whose chief ob¬ 
jection perhaps may have arisen 
froni tuisiuterpreting these verses I 
1 cannot help quoting the words of 
a late eminent divine—“ The doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, as it is here pro¬ 
posed has been the doctrine oi' the 
Gospel; the doctrine of the primi¬ 
tive Church; the doctrine of almost 
every thing that can he called a 
Church in all ages: in the Greek and 
Roman it survived in the midst of all 
the corruptions tliat arose: upon the 
Reformation there was not a Pro¬ 
testant Church but what received it 
in its fullest extent: Luther, Calvin, 
lieza, and all the wisest and best 
Reformers acknowledged the Atha- 
nasian Creed, and made it their pro¬ 
fession of Faith: tlie Puritans in our 
own country, the parent stock of all 
our modern dissenters, embraced it 
as readily as the Church of England 
herself, and, if many of these *rejoct 
it now, despise, condemn, and de¬ 
ride it, they are neither true Cal¬ 
vinists, nor Presbyterians, but shel¬ 
ter themselves under the general 
name of Independents, among whom 
it is said at present that every 
man’s private opinion is his Church. 
1 mention these particulars in order 
to shew, that a Creed tliat is one 
thousand three hundred years old, 
and which has been generally re¬ 
ceived into the Church for nine hun¬ 
dred years, ought not to be treated 
lightly or irreverently, as has been 
the case in our own country of late ; 
or to be neglected without consider¬ 
ing its merit*." 

I conclude therefore by asking, is 
it left to the discretion of the ollici- 
ating Minister, to read or omit read¬ 
ing the Athauasian Creed upon the 
days specified in the Rubrics pre¬ 
fixed to this and the Apostles’ Greed 

I am, iMr. Editor 

A Constant Reader 

H. G. B. 

London, May 29tJi, 1823. 

-Dean Vincent. 


ON REPAIRING TOMBS, &c. 

To the Editor oj {he Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Having read in the last Number 
of the Remembrancer, proceedings 
against a person for repairing a 
tomb without leave of the Church¬ 
wardens, 1 should be obliged if you 
or any of your numerous readers 
would give any information on the 
opposite case, and would slate 
what is to be done when a tmnb 
in a Church or Churchyard is falling 
to decay, and the descendants of 
the person to whom it is erected 
are unable nr unwilling to repair it. 
The neatness with which conse¬ 
crated places ought to be kept up, 
requires that nothing should re¬ 
main in them in a dilapidated state. 
Can therefore the faniilv*or next of 
kin be obliged to put it in repair? 
or is the Minister, or arc lh<r 
Churchwardens at liberty to remove 
it altogether ? 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. 

TREATMENT OF SLAVES IN 
BAKBADOES. 

Wk have been favoured with the 
following statement of the treatment 
of Slaves on an Estate in Barba- 
<loes, belonging to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts ; which will be pe¬ 
rused with much satisfaction ; and 
at least exenqits this Society from 
any charge of permitting the exercise 
of cruelty towards their Slaves, or 
of neglecting their personal comfort 
and spiritual interests. It has been 
communicated to us by a Person in 
whom we can place implicit reli¬ 
ance. 

“ The Society anti College Plantations, 
situated in the F2astward division of Bar- 
badoes, in the Parish of St. John, were 
left by General Codring ton, at the com¬ 
mencement of the preceding century; in 
trust to ‘ the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts.’—The grand 
and immediate object of tlicir bequest, 
was the erection of a College, on t|ic 
property, est^li^hed as a Public Institu- 
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tion for llic advancement of learning, and 
to be maintained by tbe labour of the 
Slaves in making Sugar. Altliough deriv¬ 
ing some advantage fioni two Governesses 
set over the young, and from the occa¬ 
sional instruction of the Ministers entrust¬ 
ed with the care of the scholars, the 
slaves, on these estates, were not for some 
time provided with any regular system of 
Keligioiis teaching ; at length, however, 
the eiicrcased funds of tlie Property hap¬ 
pily enableci the Trustees to send out a 
Clcrgyinan in full ordeis, on a most li¬ 
beral cstablisliinrnt. His views wcic cx- 
• clusivcly to be diiected to the piomotion 
of Chi islian habits amongst tiic Slaves of 
these Estates; and he was required from 
time to time to impart to the Society, the 
apparent effects of his siipcrintendance. 
Having filled the situation for some years, 
he is therefore able to bear testimony to 
the following facts, with regaid to their 
Religions advantages and general condi¬ 
tion. , 

“ RICLIGIOUS INSTHUCTION. 

“ Divine Service is performed on the 
Sabbath, conirnenciiig at half-past eleven, 
strictly accoiding to the iiihiic of the 
Church of England, and a familiar Lec¬ 
ture, delivereii on the Faith and Duties of 
the Gospel. The attendance is now regie 
lar and fuU, from the adiiit-cstate ne¬ 
groes; tliose who arc jiresent receiving 
Ticket.s, whicli on being dchveied to the 
manager, icrure to them the enjoyment of 
the ensuing Saturday afternoon from one 
o'clock. Their children, seventy~one in 
tiumbiir, in a neat tmirorm dress always 
attend —seats in a particular part of the 
Cha|>el being provided—many of the 
neighhoiiriiig ticc coioiired persons and 
slaves are in the habit of frequenting this 
Chapel—and the commiinicanis amounted 
latterly to the number of thirty-one. The 
Chapel is built of stone, and accommo¬ 
dates from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred souls. 

“ KI1^:ICATION OF CHII.DKRN. 

“ The Children between four and ten 
years of age, meet together at a neat little 
School-house near the Chapel, fixed half 
way between the two Estates. Tlieir 
number at present is forty-eight. They 
arc taught to read, on tlic National plan, 
«nd remain under the tuition of a highly 
respectable Governess, from Nine till One 
every day, Saturday excepted. Those 
who are between the age of ten and fif¬ 
teen—twenty-three in number at present, 
are assembled on the Sabbath, and Catc- 
chetically instructed by the Chaplain in. 
the body of the Chapel for two hours pre¬ 


vious to worship-^thp day school children 
being at the same time in the school 
room, and receiving instruction from the 
Ctoverness. Tlieie is a couifortalfle apart¬ 
ment appropiiated to her use, leading out 
of the school-room, and a stipend with 
allowances granted by the Society. 

“ HABITS OF Sl.AVFS, 

“ Baptism is administered to all the 
infants, on application being made by the 
Parents, and to all adults after due exa¬ 
mination and instniction ; and the Chap¬ 
lain ardently looks fotwaid to the influ¬ 
ence of Religions instruction, as promot¬ 
ing a desire and suitable reverence for 
the hallowed bond of marriage. Theii 
behaviour at public worship is always re¬ 
verent, and ill many iustanres devout; 
their desire for inslmietion' is manifest; 
and they are often heard conversing on 
subject-, which discourses from the pulpit, 
or tiic reading of their clnldreii, have sug¬ 
gested to their minds, as to flicir general 
conduct. The manager lias repeatedly 
declared his conviction that the introduc¬ 
tion of f'hristiHMity has produced much 
beneficial eli'ect olivioiis to himself. 

‘‘ In seasons of sickness or distress, 
they are visited by the Chaplain at the 
Hospital, or their own Houses ; and if 
theie be a Piisoner iiiuler contincnieiit, 
for some great offence, he is attended 
with exhortation and reproof. 

They seem to feel great confidcnco 
ill their Minister, and often seize opportu¬ 
nities of liaving intercourse with him. 
Their numerous little presents, and sor¬ 
row at parting with him, showed their at¬ 
tachment in a most affecting manner. 

(5ENERA1. TREATMENT OF THE SLAVES. 

“ Previous to the commencement of 
their daily woik, waim ginger tea is hand¬ 
ed roiiiid to evciy individual. The weight 
of tlicir labour from sun-rise to sun-set, is 
alleviated by two regular suspensions of 
lialf an hour for tlieir breakfast, and an 
hour and a half for tlieir dinner. This lat¬ 
ter meal is dressed for them by the time of 
tlieir return at noon, so that the interval 
is spent in retVeshiuent witliout care or fa¬ 
tigue. Willie occupied in labour, dranglits 
of water are constantly supplied by a 
person appointed for tliis purpose; and in 
more wearisome work, punch is very fic- 
qiiently prepared and sent out to them. 

“ Their labour has been much lightened 
by the Introduction of the Plough ; and it 
has been for years tbe object of the Agri¬ 
cultural Society, to devise and recommend 
for adoption, measures for diminishing 
manual labour. 

“ Punishments of a severe nature are 
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venfrorely *«^irtwl,«and theTinbstitutioit , 
of Imprisonment for corporal chastisement, 
has been found to answer every purpose 
of con'ection. 

“ Every Mother having eight children 
alive has the undispute.d enjopmenl of 
the whole ofThni'sdivj; and tiie Saturday 
afternoon, throus^houi the year, is allotted 
to those who have three living. The al¬ 
ternate Saturday afternoon only, is grant¬ 
ed to the others dining the crop season. 

“ The Hospital is a ijew and very com- 
niodioiis building. There are five apart¬ 
ments, so constnicteil as to admit safe 
ventilation, and opening into a gallery, for 
convalescents to walk in. There is in 
another division a lying in room ; but it is 
entirely at the option of the Mother to oc¬ 
cupy tins, or her own house, dining the 
niontii. An Apothecary visits d.iiiy, and 
a nurse presides to attend on tho-siek. In 
cases of dangerous illness, the very best 
medical or surgical aid is called m with¬ 
out iiositation. 

“ Veiy little labour is exacted from 
pregnant females, .iiid great i onsider.itioii 
them, wliile iiiii sing their children. 
Each leceives a supply of b.iby-liiivn, and 
when the diild is a month old is {>rc- 
scnled with a dollar. 

“ Tliere is a vraf Nursery, with a sii- 
perintendant, in which the young cl.il.ben 
are kept while their niotliers aie at work, 
wJieie they n'liiaiii till of an age to be 
I'luploye t in pirkiiig gr.ass, sweeping the 
yard, >S:c. 

“ I’lie portion of food allotted them, 
besides the inoiil '.'aily cooked for tln’iii, 
is so abundant, that they are enabled to 
excliangc the siipeilhiity for inaking their 
ciotiics, to raise stock, and even to sell 
at the Town Market. 

“ Tlioir Houses are generally of stone, 
with a liiatched roof; around them is a 
small portion of Land iind'or neat euUiva- 
tion; and this little pioperty they have 
the permission of leaving, at their decease, 
to any relative or tiieiid, being a Slave, on 
the Est.ite, 

‘‘ At tlie end of the crop, a day is g'ivrii 
up entirely to festivity; they have a 
dance in the yard, which the Chaplain, 
Attorney, and others, invited for the oc¬ 
casion, witness; and a comfortable dinner 
is provided for them. 

On the death of any one, the relatives 
have the intermediate time between the 
decease and interment, and all on the Es¬ 
tate leave their work, one hour earlier 
- than usual to attend the funeral. 

“ Under the humane direction of Fors- 
, ter Clarke, Esq. Attorney, and Mr. .Sa- 
. ■ npiuel Hinkson, Manager, t/iere are now 


fifiy-three. Slaves more on the pivperty, 
than in the year 1815 ; three Miilaltoes, 
lirfve in the mean time, purchased their 
liberty, and no purchasesiiave been made, 
“ A disposition on the side of the Pro¬ 
prietor to impart, and of the Slave to re¬ 
ceive, religions instruction, is at this 
time very evident; nor can there be a 
doubt, but that an efficient system of re¬ 
ligious tuition, interwoven with some judi¬ 
cious immunities, directed by iMinister.s of 
tJie Established Clmrcli, through the SHh-» 
ordinate agency of Catechists will be rea¬ 
dily embraced by the Proprietors, and 
promote the civilization and eternal good 
of the Slaves themselves.” 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I TtiANK voti for the iniblication of 
the Tw'o l^ctters on thcpriVininciation 
of Catholic and Apostolic in the 
Nicenc Creed. Ikiving; now read 
the ar'^unieats produced on both 
sides, we shall bo belter able to 
jiul^^e for oursehes. Rut alter the 
miist attentive coasiderntion, wliicli 
I b ive been alile to be.stovv on the 
subject, I sldl find linjiedimcnts to 
a final decision, in which both par¬ 
ties might !)<• rea,so!i:ddy expected 
to acquiesce. Another object equalfy 
desirable, that of making both par¬ 
ties satisfied with each other, may 
be more easily obtained. And, as 1 
pri)po.sc in the I'oiloaing remarks to 
keep this object in view, I address 
you tinder the name of Raeillcus. 

I think that your last correspoii- 
dcut i.s quite correct in his examples 
of A|)oslo!ic pronounced as a pa- 
roxytoue: aiul I will add another 
cx<ini[)lc, that of the x\|)ostolic Fa¬ 
thers. Ill the.se examples, general 
usage, tlie all-powerful arbiter of 
language, is so decisive in favour of 
the accent on the penultima, that no 
one ought to lay the accent on tlie 
autepeuultima. But, in the case 
immediately before us, present,usage 
is not general either way. Whether 
they are right, or whether they aye 
wrong, theyiic^is indisputable, that 
among the elders of our Church, a 
considerable part in reading the 
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Nicene Creed make Apostolic not a 
paroxytone but a pro-paroxyto;ie. 
And formerly this mode of pronun- 
ciation was the common one. That 
Dryden so pronounced the w'ord is 
certain ; and there is no more reason 
for saying that Dryden so used it 
for the sake of the metre, tliaii that 
it was made a paroxytone fur the 
sake of the* metre in the two ex¬ 
amples which are quoted by your 
^last Correspondent. Though usage, 
therefore, has in some cases deter¬ 
mined Apostolic as a paroxytone, 
it has not in all. And if in any 
case it may be pronounced as a 
pro-paroxytone, the question then 
arises, whether it ought not to be so 
pronounced when it is used with 
Catholic, that the two words, which 
bear the saflie relation to CathoUcus 
and Apostolicus may be pronounced 
in the same way in the same place. 
But the difficulty consists in deter¬ 
mining the previous question; name¬ 
ly, whetiier Apostolic may in any 
case be made a pro-paroxytone.— 
Your correspondent, who signs him¬ 
self Paroxytone, argues from ana¬ 
logy, that the accent should be 
always on the penultiiua. But ana¬ 
logy is not the only rule by which 
we must be guided ; for custom, 
that arbiter of language, which very 
frequently decides, both against the 
accent, and against the quantity 
observed in the original languages, 
is obeyed where neither etymology 
nor analogy would lead us to the 
pronunciation so prescribed. And 
in a language, precarious in pronun¬ 
ciation as the English language, it 
cannot well be otherwise. 

1 will endeavour to explain myself 
by the means of another, example, 
which both parties may examine, 
unfettered by those prejudices which 
they cannot lay aside when they 
argue about the word in question. 
1 will instance the word Mediator, 
which likewise occurs in the Church 
service, and which likewise is difl'er- 
ently pronounced by the Clergy.— 
This word, according to (its deriva¬ 
tion, should be a paroxytone. It is 
Remsmbranceb, No. 55. 


marked as a paroxytone in Johnson’s 
Dictionary, and in all other English 
dictionaries uith which 1 am ac¬ 
quainted. Nor do I remember to 
have heard it read, in my younger 
days, except as a paroxy tone. But 
at present it is frequently pro¬ 
nounced with (he accent on the 
fourth syllable from the end : and it 
is sometimes so pronounced, even by 
those who lay particular emphasis 
on the penultima of Apostolic.— 
Should we blame, therefore, the 
Clergy who so pronounce Mediator? 
I think not. There is a tendency in 
the English language to throw the 
accent backward, while there is an 
opposite tendency in the French 
language* to throw it forward. And 
this tendency in the English lan¬ 
guage operates without regard to 
etymology. But if the Clergy, who 
still pronounce Mediator as a pa- 
roxytoue, abstain from censuring 
their brethren, who throw back the 
accent to the first syllable, they are 
entitled to similar forbearance.— 
They should be allowed to pro¬ 
nounce in the old way, without any 
mark of disapprobation, or even an 
indirect hint, that they are less wise 
than their neighbours. And they 
will be entitled to such forbearance, 
till omnipotent usage shall produce 
(as is nut impossible) the same ef¬ 
fect on Mediator as it has done on 
Moderator, a word which, in former 
times was always pronounced as a 
paroxytone, and is still marked as a 
paroxytone in Johnson’s Dictionary. 

May not therefore tlie same for¬ 
bearance be extended to the word 
apostolic ? Though there are many 
who now make it a paroxytone, 
there are still many who pronounce 
it as a pro-paroxytone, when used 
with the pro-paroxytpne Catholic. 
And if in their opinion it ought to 
be so pronounced in that connexion, 
tliey should be allowed to do so, 
without any intimation of error. In 
a matter of such doubtful disputa¬ 
tion, where no critical mandate can 
bind either party, each party should 
be left to the exercise of his own 

3G 
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discretion. Each party should make 
his own 'judgment the rule of liis 
own conduct: but not attempt to 
impose that judgment as a rule for 
the conduct of others. 

After these conciliatory remarks, 
it would be foreign to ipy,object to 
enter into a long discussion with 
Paroxytonc. He himself is con¬ 
vinced that Apostolic should have 
the accent on the penultiraa in every 
instance, and of course where it oc¬ 
curs in the Nicene Creed. Nor can 
I disapprove of his acting on his 
own conviction, when he himself 
reads that Creed. But it is quite 
consistent with a desire of concilia¬ 
tion to consider, whether the argu¬ 
ments alleged by either party are 
sufficient to bind the others. 

Paroxytone contends, that Apos¬ 
tolic ought in no case to have the 
accent on the autepenultima, because 
it is a polysyllable; and polysyllable 
adjectives in ic have the accent on 
the penultima. Now there is really 
no ground for this distinction be¬ 
tween trisyllables in ic, and poly¬ 
syllables in ic. The rule applies 
equally to both. It is applied ge¬ 
nerally to adjectives in ic by that 
very writer, to whom Paroxytone 
appeals. And that same writer al¬ 
lows, that Cdtholic is an exception 
to the rule. So are the adjectives 
chdleric, Ihnatic, p61itic and impo¬ 
litic, the latter of which is a quadi- 
syllable. And why are they excep¬ 
tions? Because usages the all- 
powerful arbiter of language, has 
made them so. If the rule must be 
so strictly observed, that no excep¬ 
tion shall be allowed, we must say 
catkj^Iic, choleric, lunatic, politic 
and impolitic. But if usage does 


warrant exceptions, why should a 
prohibition lie against apostolic 
when joined to Catholic 1 If even in 
that connexion one party makes the 
former a paroxytone the latter a 
pro-paroxytone, there is still a very 
numerous and respectable body of 
retain the pronuncia¬ 
tion, which was once very general, 
and lay the accent on ‘the antepe- 
nultinia of both words when they 
occur together. It is surely there¬ 
fore unfair in the former party, to 
deny the benefit of usage to the 
other party, and to correct a pro¬ 
nunciation as faulty, because it dif¬ 
fers from their own. But if such 
pronunciation has been common, 
so also (says Paroxytone) has been 
the pronunciation “ Holy Sp6rit 
and he adds, that this 'is no reason 
why we should continue the pro¬ 
nunciation. Now it is surely a 
strange mode of reasoning, that, 
because we should reject a pronun¬ 
ciation, which is vicious in itself, 
and never could have been adopted 
by well-educated men, we should 
therefore reject a pronunciation, 
which has a parallel in similar words, 
and has been adopted by men as 
wise, as Paroxytone himself. 

I will conclude, therefore, by 
again recommending, that in a case 
of such doubtful disputation, every 
man should exercise his own judg¬ 
ment for himself, but not attempt to 
impose it upon others. 

'Tis with our judgments as our watches; 
none 

Go just alike, yet each believes bis own. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Pacipicus. 


SACRED POETRY. 

EPITAPH ON THE HON. MISS DRUMMOND. 

Here sleeps, what once was Beauty, once was Grace; 

Grace, that with tenderness and sense combin’d 
To form that harmony of soul and fac%v 
Where beauty shines the nirrour of the mind. 

- + 
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Such was the Maid, that in the morn of youtii, « 

In virgin innocence, in uatiiic's pride, 

Bicst with each art, tiut owes its charm to truth, 

Sunk in her father’s fond embrace and died. 

He weeps; O venerate tlie lioly tear; 

Faith lends tier aid to ease affliction’s load ; 

Tile Parent mourns iiis child upon licr bier. 

The Christian yields an angel to his Qod. 

Mason. 


LINES 

Suggested bg Horace's Ode, beginning “ JEquam 
Memento." —Lib. ii. 

What though tlie muse of Flacctis sw'ceps the string, 
Say can siie onght of joy or ease impart ? 

Invite sweet Peace to stoop on downy wing, 

And ease tlie tlirobbings of the aching heart! 

Ah no! her future is a dreary void, 

And all her Gods are impotent to save; 

With dreary woe siie sings of Fate’s decree, 

No liglit of Hope illumes the darksome grave. 

In vain Falernian wine in plenty flows, 

And lofty trees afford a grateful shade; 

Her favor’d vot’ry no enjoyment knows— 

The fatal Sisters weave tlie triple thread. 

Ttic Ciirislian muse may take a nobler flight 
As high she soars on Inspiration’s wing: 

Inflame her zeal with rapt Isaiah’s light, 

Or tune a sweeter lay with Zion’s King. 

The soul she deigns to visit and inspire. 

Can hear unmov’d of Fate’s revolving Urn; 

Nor does he view in scenes beyond the grave, 

A dreary exile, whence is no return. 

No boat of Charon ferries o’er the wave, 

III which he cnteis a bewilder’d guest; 

Angels of light convey his spiiit home, 

And chamit his welcome to eternal rest. 

JunCi 1823. X. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon ‘preached at the Anni¬ 
versary Meeting of the Stewards 
of the Sons of Uie Clergy, in 
the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, on Thursday, May 22, 
1822. Hy the Venerable Charles 
James- Blomfield, D.D. Arch¬ 
deacon of Colchester, and Rector 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 4to. 
pp. 26. Rivingtons. 1823. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Colchcs- 


ter, by Charles James Blomjkld, 
D.D. at his Primary Visitation, 
in May, 1823, arid published at 
their Request. 4to. pp. 32. Riv¬ 
ingtons, 1823. 

We have noticed both these Dis¬ 
courses together, not from their 
bearing any relation to each other 
in their matter, or the time and oc- 
occasion of their delivery, but as 
comiug from the same able pen, 
appearing at the same time before 
3 G 2 
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the public, and eniarkcd with the 
same warm, and steady attachment 
to that pure and Apostolic Church, 
of which their Author is himself so 
distinguished an ornament. 

The first is a Sermon, preached 
in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul, at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Stewards of the Sojis of the 
Clergy, from that short but em¬ 
phatic declaration of the Apostle 
Paul to the Corinthians, *' Being 
defamed, we entreat." 

It opens with an animated pic¬ 
ture of the snfterings and persecu¬ 
tions of the Apostles and early 
Christians, and the patience and 
boldness with which they were en¬ 
dured: it assigns these sufleriugs 
and persecutions to their just cause 
—the working of the evil passions 
of mankind, their impatience under 
reproof, and their hatred of their 
reprovers. “ The scorner loveth 
not one that reproveth him." It 
traces the history of the Church 
onward, to the time of Constantine, 
through a tract not unmarked with 
blood, and always beset with 
obloquy and reproach. “ And even 
then,” remarks the Archdeacon, 
“ when Christianity became the 
established religion of the civilized 
world, and the banner of the Cross 
lloated over the towers of imperial 
Byzantium, the Christian Priest¬ 
hood had stilt to encounter the per¬ 
secution of that spirit of evil, which 
has ever been active to sow tares 
among the wheat." 

The interference at that period 
of the secular power in matters of 
opinion, in compliance with the en- 
trcatica, not of the orthodox but of 
tite heretical party, is justly staled 
to have pavod the way I'or the enor¬ 
mous usurpation of the Roman 
Rontilf, and for all those corruptions 
which for a time obscured the light 
of Christianity. Over those ages 
during which the Christian world 
groaned under the darkness of the 
Papal dominion, the Archdeacon 
passes with only one remark, which 
plates more particularly to the state 
af 'feligion in ourpwn country. 


During a great part of that period 
of time, which witnessed the triumphant 
ascendancy cf tlie ecclesiastical orders, 
the real pastors of Christ’s flock, the actual 
lalioiirers in liis vineyard, were an oppress¬ 
ed and calumniated body of men. The 
patrimony of the Church was engrossed by 
the monastic institutions, the dignities and 
advantages of the Cathedral chn relics, 
which since the Reformation have been 
nsiially bestowed npon those w’ho partake 
in the labours of the ministry, or serve the 
cause of religion by their learning and 
zeal, wore then in the bands of the monks, 
and those in many instances foreigners. 
The parish priests, had, in general, no 
more than a bare subsisleiicc *. Add to 
til is injustice, tlic contempt witli which 
they were treated by the monastic orders ; 
the invasion of their parochial duties by 
the Itinerant friars; the heavy tribute which 
was exacted (and most rigorously from the 
poorest) by the pope j and, lastly, that 
prohibition of the common litKu'ly of man¬ 
kind, which numbered the marriage of a 
priest among the deadly sins; and it will 
appear, that the ministry, properly so 
called, even during the ages of papal usur¬ 
pation, could claim no exemption from 
the common lot of suffering, which they 
inherited, together with their office, from 
the Apostles. Let it be remarked by the 
way, that in the very same age which pro¬ 
duced a Wicklifle, the father of English 
poetry delineated the character of a parish 
priest, as of one who truly preached the 
Gospel of Christ, was ‘ rich of holy thought 
and work, and in adversity full patient f.’ ” 
Setmon, p. 12. 

The Archdeacon again passes 
over those seasons of tribulation, 
during which the favour of Provi¬ 
dence seemed to be withdrawn from 
our reformed but afflicted Church, 
while the cruel bigotry of the Pa¬ 
pists, or, at a later jieriod, llie 
etpjally intolerant fanaticism of the 
levellers bore sway; in order to con¬ 
sider, whether even in these later 
times of comparative tranquillity 
and safety, the condition of the 
English Clergy have not been such 
as to justify their taking to them¬ 
selves, at least, the concluding 
words of the Apostle’s description, 
“ Being defamed, we entreat.’* 

‘^The Church of England (proceeds 
———-— . ■ 

“ * Johnson’s Eccl. Law, I Pref. p. vi. 

“ t Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury 
Talcs.* 
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the Archd^adon) forms an integral and 
essential part of the Constitution. It 
was declared in the great charter of 
our liberties, that she shall be free, and 
shall have a/l her wAole rights and liberties 
inviolable; and these rights and liberties 
oiir sovereigns swear that tliey will pre¬ 
serve unto the Bishops and Cleigy of this 
realm. For these blessings we Inimhly 
thank God; inasmuch as we believe that 
onr established Church is admirably calcu¬ 
lated to uphold and propagate genuine 
Christianity: and we acknowledge, that 
/or the use which we make of our advan¬ 
tages, in pursuance of that object, we have 
to render a strict and solemn account to 
Hun, who has entrusted them to our keep¬ 
ing and admiiiistratiuii. But together with 
the privileges and immunities of tiie 
Clergy, let us take into account their 
hardships. Let us remark, that the same 
laws which fence the establishment, lock 
with peculiar jealousy upon the ecclesias¬ 
tical order, a«d encompass them on every 
side with limitations and penalties, to 
which no secular profession is subjected. 
Their office is restrained by so many con¬ 
ditions and qiialihcations, that it is an 
easier'inattcr for a lay person to take pos¬ 
session of a post of the highest dignity and 
pro&t, than for a Clergyman to secure his 
title to an inconsiderable provision in the 
Church*. The slightest irregularity is 
visited with severe penalties and for- 
feitines. 

And of those who are securely fixed 
in the possession of a moderate benefice, 
how many are called upon to exercise their 
patience in submitting to unjust imposition, 
or to diminish their limited income in re¬ 
sisting it ? How' few either claim or obtain 
tlieir just and lawful rights; eveu when 
tlie whole lemiineratiun of a laborious 
ministry amounts but to a scanty pittance; 
while tile lay impropriator of the Church’s 
patrimony rigorously exacts a tenfold 
greater sum, and no compiamt is heai,d ^ 
For every case wliicli comes before the 
public eye, (and every such case is sure 
to lie blazoned abroad) where ecclesiastical 
duties are sought for, by legal process, from 
those who unjustly withhold them, there 
are hundreds, where men of a meek and 
patient spirit, for the sake of the Church's 
peace, acquiesce in the diminution of tlicir 
lawful property, and, in the spirit of the 
apostolical practice, * being persecuted, 
suffer it.’ Yet this is a hardship to whicli 
no other profession is subject; and the 
greater hardship, because it occurs in a 

“ * Johnson's Preface to Clergyman’s 
Vadc Mecum. p. 3,” 


profession, one qualification for which is 
an expensive education; and which, when 
once embraced, utterly precludes us from 
improving onr worldly circumstances by 
those pursuits, in which the members of 
every otlier calling may engage without 
scandal or reproach. 

“ Tflen surely, in a moral point of view, 
it is no slight haidship, (productive I con¬ 
fess it to be of general good, but still it is 
a liardship to tlieindividuals) tliat we should 
bo set fortli as a spectacle to tlie world ; 
that the eyes of men shonki be fixed upon 
us with it keen and captious vigiianee; 
that tlie failings, to whicb the infirmity of 
human nature subjects even the best of 
men, should be in our case censured with 
more than ordinary severity; that a minis¬ 
ter of the Gospel, when brought before the 
bar of public opinion, should find a judge 
already prejudiced against liira; and, if 
condemned, should have to suffer a double 
measure of disgrace; a condition, wliich 
W'ould he more tolerable, if, on the other 
hand, the world at large were disposed to 
observe the precept of St. Paul, and to 
reward with ‘ double hoiioiir the elders 
that rule well, and who labour in word and 
doctrine ’’ Sermoti, p. 13. 

From the general view of the 
condition of the English Clergy, 
which in the Sermon itself is pur¬ 
sued still farther, we are led by an 
easy transition to the more peculiar 
case of the Parochial Ministers, 
the cause of whose widows and or¬ 
phan children the Archdeacon was 
advocating. Tlicir case is Iriilv and 
atteclingly detailed, and is heighten¬ 
ed slill more by a picture of that 
distress wliich so often, and so 
adlictiugly awaits their families at 
their death. 

“ Their'« (remarks the Archdeacon) 
is no obtrusive nor importunate poverty. 
It does not solicit your attention in 
the liighways, nor at the corners of 
the streets, nor in the promiscilous as¬ 
semblies, at whicli a forced and artificial 
charity is excited by the parade of misery; 
but it is found in the retired and humble 
dwellings, where the widow of him who 
rests from his labours, and is gone to the 
Master whom he served, looks with almost 
hopeless anxiety upon the children of his 
care, bereft of their natural instructor, 
and destitute of the means of supplying 
their loss.” Sermon, p. 20. 


” • 1 Tim. V. 17” 
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From the pamful feeliags which 
this view is so calculated to excite in 
every reflecting mind, we are, how¬ 
ever in some measure relieved by 
the recollection of those charitable 
institutions which, whilst they bold 
forth the promise of protection and 
support to his widow and his chil¬ 
dren,, must prove so consolatory to 
the departing spirit of the poor, 
but faithful minister of the Lord. 

** Need I,” (concludes the Archdea¬ 
con) enlarge upon the comfort which 
cheers her widowed state, when a vo¬ 
luntary benevolence, prompted not only 
by compassion towards her, but by res¬ 
pect to the character and profession of him 
whom she has lost, relieves her of the hea¬ 
viest portion of her burden; enables her 
to fulfil the duty which has devolved upon 
her, of bringing up her children in the nur¬ 
ture and admonition of the Lord ; or, with 
a still more noble and effectual zeal, re¬ 
moves them to a place of safety and com¬ 
fort, and prepares them by a course of ex- 
celient instruction, to All, if not a conspi¬ 
cuous, yet a useful aud respectable station 
in life*?” 

“ These are amongst the consolations 
and encouragements of the ministry. As. 
sured of the sympathy and friendship of 
the good, the taithful servant of his Lord 
pursues his quiet and contented way : the 
reproofs of the sconier he shames by his 
irreproachable demeanour, by his conspi¬ 
cuous piety, by h »8 active benevolciiee, by 
bis frieudly admonitions: * being persecu¬ 
ted, he suffers it; being defamed, he in- 
treats.’ For his own recompense he looks 
to the Master whom lie serves : and when 
be is summoned to receive it, he leaves his 
children a sacred trust to the charity of a 
Christian people, amongst whom ‘ his 
praise is in die Gospel.’” Sermon, p. 21. 

From bcholdrng tlie Archdeacon 
in the character of the able and 
feeling advocate of the afflicted fa¬ 
milies of his deceased brethren, we 
proceed next to view him as the 
active and conscientious inspector 
of the.coiidiict of the living, and the 
faithful guardian of the rights and 

* I allude to that admirable institution, 
the Clergy Orphan School, the manage¬ 
ment of which is as excellent as its object 
is praiseworthy} I wish it Were in my 
power to add, ^at the support which it 
reemves Is proportioned to 1(9 claims upon 
public benevolence.” 


property ofthe Church. The Charge 
before us was delivered at his Primary 
Visitation, before the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Colchester. After 
a high and deserved eulogiuni on the 
merits of iiis lamented predecessor, 
Archdeacon Jeftersoii, he enters on 
the following brief delineation of 

the Archidiaconal office. 

/ 

In tlie earlier periods of the Church, 
the Archdeacon appears to have exercised 
a simple scriitatonal authority, delegated. 
to him by the Bishop, when prevented 
fi'Oin visiting his diocese in person; for 
the purpose of inquiring into such things, 
concerning the Church and its ministers, 
as required correction, and of reporting 
the same to his principal*. In process of 
time, however, and by steps which arc oot 
now distinctly to be traced, those officers 
came to have the power of visitation vested 
in them by right: and w'illli the right .of 
inquiry they obtained that of correc¬ 
tion; according to a maxim of the civil 
law, “ that he wlio has authority to inquire 
into defects, must also have authority to 
correct themf.” Tims the original*juris¬ 
diction, which of right belonged exclu¬ 
sively to the Bishop, was in sonic way or 
other, probably by consent, perhaps by 
custom, communicated to the Archdea¬ 
cons, and, in some, places, to the Deans of 
Cathedral Churches So that the juris¬ 
diction which the Archdeacon now exo-- 
cises, is exercised ordinario § ; ami in 

* “ Bp. .Stillmgflcet’s Eccl. Cases, p. 
1‘16. Ayliffe’s I'arcrgon, p. 96.” 

t“ ‘Cnjiis estvisitarG,ipsiusest comperta 
corrigere.’ The independent jurisdiction of 
Archdeacons is recognized in a canon of 
the Council of Tours in (1164,) which 
forbids Bishops and Archdeacons to farm 
their jurisdiction to Kural Deans for an 
annual rent: and in the Articles of Cla¬ 
rendon, A. 1 ). 1164, it 18 decreed, that 
‘ Laymen are to be accused only by law¬ 
ful men, in the presence of the Bisliop ; 
yet so that the Archdeacon dd not lose 
his right, nor any thing accrniiig thereby.' 
And the same Articles state an appeal to 
lie from the Archdeacon to the Bishop. 
In 1085, it appears that while the Bishop 
sat in the County Court, his Archdeacon 
sat in the Hundred Court. The division 
of Hundreds, I believe, commonly corre¬ 
sponds with that of the Deaneries, over 
which the Arclideacon has jurisdictioii. 

J “ Stillingfleet, ibid. p. 337. 

§ “ Stillingfleet, Tracts, p. 244. Cases, 
p. 340, Bisliop Gibsohls Codex, pp. 

970.” 
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those cases, to which it extends, he is the 
immediate Ordinary: although it may be 
expedient that he should forbear from ex¬ 
ercising authority, as such, except in his 
more plain and obvious functions, as Visi¬ 
tor of all ecclesiastical fabrics and posses- 
sion.s; leaving questions of a higher and 
more delicate nature to the determination 
of the superior Ordinary. In point of 
law, however, the Archdeacon may take 
cognizance, in his court, of all irregulari¬ 
ties and defects, into which he may in¬ 
quire as Visitor p. 9. 

“ The general duty of the Archdeacon 
is, to ascertain whether tliere be any 
thing that wants correction and amend¬ 
ment, either in persons or things eccle¬ 
siastical,wUlun his jurisdiction, and to cor¬ 
rect and amend them With regard to 
persons, the earlier constitutions of our 
Church, appointed him to take good care, 
that the several Clergy within the Arch¬ 
deaconry were duly instructed how to 
perform diviire service and to administer 
the sacraments Charge, p. 

This is confirmed by a copious 
reference to various sources of un¬ 
questionable authority; and the con¬ 
clusion is drawn, that, 

“ The jurisdiction, therefore, of the 
Archdeacon over persons, as welt as 
things, ecclesicistical; or, at all events, 
his visitatorial authority, is placed hejond 
dispute: and although the Refunnation, 
while it pnntied the doctrine of our 
Church, produced, by degrees, such a 
learned and able clergy, as to supersede 
tlie necessity of many of these provisions 
for the instruction and regulation of the 
parochial ministry; yet 1 consider it stilt 
to be a part of the duty of that officer, if 

♦AyliflFe’s Parergon, p. 99. By the 
Stat. tii Hen. Vlil. c. 12. an appeal lies 
from the Archdeacon^ court to the Bi. 
shop's; which proves that the Archdeacon’s 
is a subordinate, but not a delegate juris- 
dictioR.” 

+ “ Lynwood, p. 53. ed. Oxon. (Paris) 
1579." 

t Bp. Gibson on Parochial Visitations, 
p. 2. In the Laws of the Northumbrian 
Priests, A. D. 950, (Johnson’s £ccl. Laws, 
P. I.) are the two following:—“6. If a 
Priest transgress tbe Archdeacon's edict, 
let him pay twelve ore. 7. If a Priest be 
guilty, and celebrate mass contrary to 
tlie Archdeacon’s iqjnnction, let him pay 
twelve ore." See Langton’s Constitution, 
Mccxxii. 25: and particularly tliose of 
Otto, MCCXXXVII, 20, 


not publicly to notice^and correct, yet at 
least to communicate to tbe Bishop any 
irregularities in the performance of the 
public offices of the Church, or in’thc ex- 
tervals of religion, which may have come 
to his knowledge. Tticrc are many points 
of this description, wiiicli, from the fre¬ 
quency and particular nature of Ills visi¬ 
tations, aie more likely to come under his 
cognizance, than under tliat of the Dioce¬ 
san ; and the whole tenour of liis office is 
such, as to render it his hoimden duty to 
' detect unto the Bishop’ all who shall otfend 
therein.” Charge, p. 15. 

From this clear statement of the 
powers and duties of an Archdea¬ 
con, we are carried in detail to the 
several objects which demand the 
exercise of his functions. 

With ’regard to (he Ministers of 
the Church, whether considered in 
their private or ministerial capacity, 
the Archdeacon contents himself 
with remarking, that, 

“ Independently of the fact, that the 
Clergy of the present day arc not more 
exemplary in their peisonal deportment, 
than in their canonical adherence to the 
ritual of the Church ; it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible, in the present slate ofsociety, that 
any remarkable departure fiom regiilaiity, 
in either particular can cccnr, without be¬ 
coming a matter of such publicity, as to 
render the interference of tlie proper 
officer a step of obvious and unquestion¬ 
able propriety.” Charge, p. 19, 

For a clear and impressive state¬ 
ment of the duties of Churchwar¬ 
dens, those “ yearly guardians of 
the temporal possessions and rights 
of the Church," the Archdeacon 
refers his Clergy to a Charge^ 
delivered by his lamented prede¬ 
cessor at his last Visitation, and 
published since his death, of which 
he strongly recommends that two 
copies should be kept in every pa¬ 
rish, one by the minister and the 
other by the churchwardens) point¬ 
ing out, in passing, the obligation 
which the Churchwardens are under 


♦ “ A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
and Churchwardens of the Archdeaconry 
of Colchester, in the Diocese of London, 
in the year 1821. By the Rev. J. Jeffer¬ 
son, A.M. & F,A.S. Late Archdeacon." 
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to an exact Bnd punctual fuliilincnt 
of every particular of their duty; 
and pressing on the Clergy die 
kindness and propriety of remind¬ 
ing Ihem often of this their obli¬ 
gation, and atFording them from 
lime to time such information touch¬ 
ing the duties of their office, as 
they may seem to require. 

On that branch of the Archdea¬ 
con’s jurisdiction which takes cog¬ 
nizance of the buildings and pro¬ 
perty of the Church, he stales that, 

“ In the ancient constitutions’*, recog¬ 
nized by Act of Parliament t, as a part of 
tlie ecclesiastical law of tlie realm, the 
Arclidcacons are directed to take care of 
all the possessions of tlic Church,; to con¬ 
sider diligently the fabric, particularly 
the Chancel; to inspect the vestments 
and books; to have an account, in w'ritiug, 
of all the ornaments and utensils; to en¬ 
join the reparation of all defects, within a 
fixed time, under a certain penalty to be 
imposed upon the Churchwardens; and, 
by a Statute of the 13 Edw. I. j c. 4. it is 
enacted, that no prohibition lies against 
the ecclesiastical Judge, when ‘ he pu> 
nishes for the iion-eoclosiire of a Church¬ 
yard, or for defects in the covering or 
ornaments of the Church; in which cases,’ 
says the Statute, ‘ no other punishment 
can be indicted tiiau a pecuniary fine ” 
Charge, p. 22. 

Touching the power which the 
Archdeacon may possess, not only 
of inquiring into, but enforcing the 
reparation of the mansion-houses of 
incumbents, and other buildings 
upon the glebe he remarks, 

One would expert, that whatever 
authority tlic Archdeacon possesses over the 
Clinrcbwardens, as to the repairs of the 
Church, he must also possess over the in¬ 
cumbent, as to the uplioiding of tlie build- 

* “ Lyndwood, pp. 50,53. Johnson’s 
Eccles. Laws, mccxxii. 11. hcccxxu. 6. 
Bp. Gibson on Parochial Visitations. 

f “ 26 Hen. VIII. c. 20. 2 Edw. VI. c. 
13. n. 13. 1 Eliz. c. 2. n. 23. 13 Car. 11. 
c. 12 See Bp. Stillingflcet’s Cases, p. 
353. Tracts, p. 263. Johnson’s Clergy- 
miui’s Vade-Mecum. I. p. 300," 

, I “ The Statute of Circtmspecte aga- 
Us'' 

$ “ The sentence of the spiritual Judge 
is also final with regard to the repairs of 
glebe houses,” 


ings attached to the glebe: for both are 
equally tlie objects of visitation, and he is 
equally directed to eujoiu repairs in both 
cases. A constitution of Jolin Stratford, 
(which has been overlooked by Bp. Gib¬ 
son, in ills Hook on Parochial Visitations, 
hut is given in his Codex, p. 968) says, 
that in Ins time, Archdeacons in their Vi¬ 
sitations, upon finding defects, either in 
the Chnrclics or their ornaments, in the 
fences of the Chorcii-yard, or in tiic Man¬ 
sion-houses, did order them to be repaired 
under a pecuniary fine: and it directs the 
fine, when levied, to be applied to tlie re¬ 
paration of the said defects. Hut although 
I am of opinion, tlial the Arelideacoii has, 
by virtue of his ofiice, the power of en¬ 
forcing the due maintciMnee of a(l eccle¬ 
siastical falirics; yet ill the case, of glebe 
houses he will find it expedient to have, re¬ 
course to the more summary and eireclual 
remedy, which has been provided both by 
the canon and statute law. The old consli- 
tntioiis * direct, that if, aftera ihoiiition from 
the Archdeacon, an incumbent shall neglect 
for two months to repair dccenithf tlic. 
buildings on liis glebe, the Bishop shall 
take diligent care, that it he done out of 
the profits of the benefice, which are to 
he sequestered for that purpose ; an in¬ 
quisition of the defects having been made 
by credible persons upon oath. And this 
is now tlic law of England with regard to 
parsonage houses in general t.” Chmgp, 
p. 22. 

To that department of his offict-, 
wliicli requires the constant and vi¬ 
gilant inspcctioii of the glebe, 
bouses, tlic Archdeacon professes 
his determination to direct his par¬ 
ticular attention; referring to 57 
Geo. 3. c. 99. which exacts that 
such incumbents, not keeping their 
glebe-houses hi good and sufficient 
repair, nor upon monition from the 
Bishop putting the same into repair 
within the time specified in the mo¬ 
nition, shall be liable to all the pains 

* “OfOthobon: Johnson's Eccl. Laws. 
MCCLXVIU, 17.” 

t “ Bum’s Eccl. Law. Dilapiilatiom, p. 
149. The rule hid down in the injunctions 
of Henry VIII. Edw. VI. and Q. Eliz, was 
this, that when a parsonage house or chan¬ 
cel was in decay, the incumbent should be 
required to spend yearly one fifth part of 
the fniits of his benefice, till it was re¬ 
paired ; and afterwards maintain the same 
in a good state: a rule, which Bishop 
Fleetwood wished much to see revived.” 
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and penalties of non-rcsidence; and 
pressing on lits Clergy the obligation 
they are under, not merely to sup¬ 
port and uphold their glebe-houses, 
but also to preserve them in a de~ 
cent * state; expending wholly upon 
the repairs of the buildings on the 
glebe, what they may have received 
for dilapidations from their prede- 
cessors, andf never making any ma¬ 
terial alteration in them; without 
Jiaving first obtained the sanction of 
the Ordinary. 

Such is the brief but able outline 
of the duties of the Archidiaconal 
office given by Archdeacon Blom- 
ficld, and we arc confident that in 
laying it before our readers, we shall 
have performed no useless, or un¬ 
acceptable service. 

We shall conclude with extracting 
the following earnest admonitions to 
ministerial unanimity and fidelity, 
which are no less just in them- 
^es, than forcibly and beautifully 
ex^lMssed. 

Tlie» first of these forms the 
openings the last the conclusion of 
the Ch^ 

“ We (t* Clergy) are not only inem- 
liess togetlir* of the great Cliiistian fami¬ 
ly; and of mar particular branch of it, 
M'hicli, in its ^ictiines and discipline, most 
nearly rescin -s tlio jnimitive household 
of the faith ; t we sue still more closely 
connected wit one another by the sacred 
commission, virtue of winch we profess 
to be the lawfi dispensers of God’s woid. 
Engaged, by tl most solemn vows, in ren¬ 
dering a com 111 service to the Clinreh of 
Christ; and si sible, as we must be, of the 
importance difficulty of onr common 
duties; we e surely much to unite us 
in amity a< concord; much to awaken 
our mutual mpathy and regard. 

“ The ft lings of reciprocal kindness, 
whieli the irit of our profession is so well 
calculated, o excite, ought to receive ad¬ 
ditional f^ce and liveliness from the pe¬ 
culiar cofilpicxion of the age in which wc 
live. EKternal pressure upon every side 
of a boifly, naturally increases the solidity 
and coherence of its parts. The opposi¬ 
tion and calumnies of those, who “ have 
evil will at Sion,’ may be expected to 

“ * Keparare stndcant decenter," See 
Bishop Gibson, p. 2o. 

Remembrancer, No. 55 . 


produce at least one godd result, by unit¬ 
ing more closely all her defenders and 
friends. Above all, her teachers .must 
surely feel it to be no less their interest 
than their duty, to “ dwell together in 
unity;” “ standing fast in one spirit, with 
one mind ; striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel; and in nothing terrified by 
their adversaries*.” The providence of 
God sometimes makes the upposers of tlie 
Gospel to be the unwilling instruments of 
its promotion. Such will be the case, 
when the ministers of religion arc awaken¬ 
ed, by the attacks of its adversaries, to a 
.sense of their own danger, and excited to 
use an increased diligence in the perform¬ 
ance of their sacred duties. While we 
continne true to our own character and 
office; while wc labour conscientiously, 
each in the province assigned to him by 
the Chuicli,*we have nothing to apprehend 
from the eneniii s of religion and good or¬ 
der. A pious and cliaritahle dedication 
of ourselves to those who are committed 
to our care ; a spirit of forbearance and 
indulgence towards the eriing and the 
weak, and of brotherly love and kindness 
towai'd.s one another, will give invincible 
strength to the arguments, by which we 
may bo railed upon, from time to time, to 
prove the legitimacy and usefulness of our 
office.” Charge, p. 3. 

The highest and purest gratification 
we can receive, will be from witnessing 
the increase of religion under the ministry 
of our natioual Church: aud in the coin- 
iiion ronrse of events, the measure of that 
increase will be the degree of zeal and 
punctuality, with wbicli the stewards of her 
household perform their ajipointed tasks. 
Let the humblest of her niimsters reflect, 
tint by the faithful execution of his trust, 
he may become coinliicive to her honour 
and prosperity, in a degree which he. him¬ 
self can uever calculate; as the smallest 
drop serves to feed the rivulet, which, 
mingling witli other streams, contiibutes 
to form at last the aggregate of miglity 
waters.” Charge, p. 30. 


Assize Sermon. A Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Ches¬ 
ter, Api'il 7, 1823, at the Spring 
Assizes, before the Hon. Chaj'hs 
IVarren, His Majesty's Chief 
.Justice, and the lion. Samuel 
Marshall, Serjeant at Law, His 
Majesty's other Justice. .John 

Phil. i. 27. 

3 H 
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White, Esq. "of Sale, High She¬ 
riff. By the Rev. J. T, Allen, 
M'.A. Incumbent of High Leigh, 
Chaplain to the High Sheriff. 
4to. 10pp. Manchester. 1023. 

We extract from this Sermon the 
following passage as tending to shew 
most forcibly tlie necessity of the 
sanctions of religion to secure tlie 
morality of individuafs, and give 
stability and effect to human legis¬ 
lation *. 

“ There is no motive which mere hu¬ 
man reason ran suggest,—there is no per¬ 
suasive ullurcnient with which slie can 
win niankim] to the practice of what is 
right,—nor any earthly fear by which she 
can deter them from doing wioog,—when 
duty comes in opposition to the impulse 
of their own wayward passions, or to the 
view which they may happen to entertain 
of their own private interest. 

“ If indeed it be asserted, that there 

* The same truth is thus ably I'liforced in 
a Letter recently published and addressed 
to D, Kicardo, Es(j. 

“ You, Sir, surely cannot require to 
be reminded that religion is the basis, the 
sanction, and the chief support of all en¬ 
lightened human legislation, it cannot 
be ucc "ssary to recal to your recollection 
that, in fact, human law, as tlie protector 
of society against all great and nuiveisdily 
acknowledged ciime, is only reqnncd at 
all, in order to restrain tliose whose hearts 
refuse obedience to the divine law. It 
caniiut, therefore, for a moment be for¬ 
gotten by you, that, independently of the 
inilucnce of religion upon the hiunaii con¬ 
science, the wisest as well as the severest 
of the laws of man would be, as social 
guardians, feeble and almost powerless. 
You must feel, with all other men of com¬ 
mon experience, that neitheryoiir property 
nor your life could enjoy the security of a 
day, under the sole protection of worldly 
terror. You know, besides, that the 
shrewdest and most accomplished profes¬ 
sors of your favorite economy have sub¬ 
scribed. to the soundness of these views. 

‘ The authority of religion’* (says Adam 
Smith*) “ is superior to every other au¬ 
thority; the fears which it suggests con¬ 
quer all other fears.’ ” Prosecutions of 
J'ttjiflel Blasphemers brufhj vindicated, in 
a Letter to David Ricardo, Esq. M.P. 
By the Rev. William B, Whitehead, 
A.M. Yiear o/Twiverton, Somerset, 

* WealUi of Nations, 


were amongst the sages of antiquity, and 
may be found even amongst the infidels 
of modern times, some few individuals, 
who rejecting all idea of religious motives, <| 
and professing to be influenced solely by 
a love of virtue, and a natural abhorrence 
of vice ; have not only abstained from any 
gross violations of moral duty, but have 
been encited to eminent displays of forti¬ 
tude in the endurance of affliction, of 
temperance in the niid.st of pleasures, and 
of justice in defiance of the strongest 
temptations of self-interest; yet it were 
siifflcient to reply—that wc must not form 
our judgment of the great multitude of 
mankind from a few splendid exceptions, 
and those too, men of recluse and philoso¬ 
phic habits: nor will it be easy to ascei- 
tain, notwithstauding the tenets which 
they might openly profess, how far they 
might not yield to the secict influence of 
those moie poweifel motives ivliicli they 
were accustomed publicly to disown ; how 
far they might not inwardly ‘ believe and 
treni blc.’ 

“ Neither can we place any reliance 
on that sense of honour, or the apprelien- 
sioii of forfeiting the esteem of men, 
which some aft'ect to consider a .sufficient 
safeguard for the interests of morality; 
for these motives also arc limited in their 
operation to a eouipaiatively fewthey 
are calculated at the most to infliieuce 
only tile outward behaviour ; and must 
iiecessaiily give eucoiiragomeiit to every 
species of hypocrisy tind deceit. Nay, 
let the infidel invest them with every 
contionling jiGwei winch they can possi¬ 
bly exercise ovei’ the mind of man ;—yet 
what would they avail against a strong 
temptation of self-interest, where not only 
the advantage to be obtained, by violating 
the principles of stiict morality, .shall 
seem infinitely superior to any considera¬ 
tions of wcildly esteem, but shall more¬ 
over promise either a fair chance of con¬ 
cealment, or, which is almost equivalent 
to it, tliat the extent of the advantage, if 
successful, would be suflTcient to silence 
all reproach, or at least to secure them 
from any of its more serious effects ? 

There is indeed no other consideration 
which can exert an adequate and abiding 
controul over the heart and the actions 
of men, but the belief of an Almighty 
Providence, and the dread of a judgment 
to come : because there is no other motive 
which can enter into tlie deep recesses of 
the soul, can arouse the .slumbering ener¬ 
gies of conscience, or destroy every de¬ 
lusive expectation of the sinner, that he 
shall ultimately escape the punishment 
which he has deserved. 
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“ The in6neDce, however, of these fun¬ 
damental doctrines of religion in regulating 
liiiinan condnet, will necessarily be pro¬ 
portioned to-the truth and purity of the 
notions xvhich arc entertained of the nature 
of tl>e Supreme Being, and to the know¬ 
ledge we possess of the divine attributes 
and perfections. But, clouded and oii- 
scured as these tniths certainly wcie by 
the ignoranee and snpeistition of the Gen¬ 
tile world, they were, nevertheless, even 
in this imperfect slate, of the highest im¬ 
portance to the support of whatever virtue 
.and inoiahty was to be found amongst 
men. And it is a most remarkable fact, 
which foicibly illusti'ate.s the intimate and 
indissoluble connection between morality 
and religion, lliat eveiy system of civil 
polity, which has ever existed in the 
world, from the remotest period of au¬ 
thentic history, has been uniformly hiiilt 
upon this foundation ; and lias endeavoured 
to procure obedienci to its institutions hy 
ehcrislinig innhe minds of its citieens the 
awful sanctions of leligion. Even tliat 
piofnnndly learned and ingenious wriler, 
who laboured to establish one ilhistiious 
exception to this general principle of le¬ 
gislation, and to demonstrate tlie divine 
authority of the Jewish lawgiver fro.n the 
omission of this important saiictiun of a 
fill me state of reword and [miiishmciit,— 
he expressly rests Ids hypothesis upon this 
very point; that sHcli a belief is essential 
to the existence and support of cuil so- 
cjpty ; that no other society of men was 
ever Known to exist, where such a belief 
was not iurnleate.d ; and that tlierefoio the. 
Jewish polity, if it wanted this cssennal 
support, eonld not ims.dhly lla^c been 
sustaiped thruiigh so tong u peiiod, with¬ 
out a miracle, without the immediate in¬ 
terposition of the Almighty ;—and thence 
draws his conrlnsion that the legation of 
Moses was divine. 

“ If such then be the powerful influence 
of religious motives over the minds of 
men, in restraining the indulgence of their 
inordinate passions, and rendering them 
obedient to the laws of society, and the 
obligations of moral duty—even when 
those motives arc but dimly seen tliroiigli 
the mists of superstition and error,—bow 
transceudantly beneficial must be the ef¬ 
fects which we might icasonably hope to 
derive from the influence of Christianity 
as the great and governing principle of 
human conduct I—a religion which affords 
ns the most pure and sublime ideas of the 
divine nature and perfections, and teaches 
os, ill the most clear and impressive lan¬ 
guage, ‘ wlihl manner of persons we ought 
to be in gll holy conversation and godii> 


ness:’ which requires.us in every scene 
and circumstance of oiir lives ‘ to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk liunihly 
with our God:’—a religion, in *shoit, 
whose end and aim is most emphatically 
expressed in the burden of that angelic 
hyiiiii—‘ Glory to God in the Highest; 
on earth peace, good will towards men V 
And it ’s miqncstioiiably tiue, that the 
more nearly we eonfoiin ourselves to 
this perfect system of Christian morality, 
the more we suffer tl.e hopes and fears of 
the Gospel to nilc in our hearts, and to 
influence the practice of our lives; so 
inueli the more shall we abound in every 
good word and work; so nnicli tlic more 
fcliall we contribute to strengthen the 
foiindatious of social happiness and virtue ; 
and to [ironiote, as far as in us lies, the 
present and future welfaic of maiikiiid.” 


The Clergif Vindicated: a Sermon, 
•preached in the Churfh of St, 
Sepulchre, Snoiv [Jill, London, 
on Tuesday, April 20, 1823; at 
the Visitation of the Venerubic 
Joseph Holden Pott, Archdeacon 
of London. Published by desire 
of the Archdeacon and Clergy. 
By Robert Nares, A.M. Rector 
of Allhallows, London Wail, 
Archdeacon of Stafford, S)C. 
Pp. 24. Rivingtons. 1823. 

This discourse is, as its title im¬ 
ports, a vindication, and, a^ our 
readers will readily admit from the 
extracts, which we shall give, au 
able vindication of the Clergy from 
the calumnies with which they arc 
assailed. 

The passage of Scripture selected 
by the Archdeacon for the occasion, 
is that in which the Apostle Paul 
asserts his claim to the title of a 
sincere preacher of the Apostle of 
Christ. “ Our exhortation,” A'c. 
This same claim the Archdeacon 
advances on grounds scarcely less 
strong, in behalf of the martyrs and 
confessors of our own Ciiurch— 
martyrs as undaunted as any that 
stand sainted in the calendar : con¬ 
fessors wlto were ready to sacrilice 
their all, rather than relinquish a 
single article of faith—men whose 
lives were holy, and whose deaths 
9 U 2 
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were at once a loss and an example 
to the world/’ and a pledge “ of 
the,irsincere and disinterested faith.’' 
Having passed on them this high 
and merited eulogium, he proceeds 
to challenge for their snccessors, 
the Clergy of the present day, the 
same character for disinterested¬ 
ness and sincerity in the profession 
of the truth. 

“ Taught in t!ie same sfhools, educated 
in the same principles of faith and practice, 
looking up to them with habitual venera¬ 
tion, as our instructors and examples, is it 
not to be presumed vvith reasonahle confi¬ 
dence, that under similar trials, we aI>o 
should exhibit the same constancy and 
firmness P. 8. 

The opj)ositc aswrtion is rejiclled 
wilh honest iiidigiiutiun ; and shewn 
to be wilhout all proof, and con¬ 
trary to all jirobability. 

If in these solemn places, and these 
more solemn services, in the sight of God 
and man, we could utter falsehoods which 
our hearts reject, and plead for doctrines 
which we neitlier feel nor believe, there 
could not be in existence any beings more 
hateful or moie contemptible.” P. 11. 

“ So extensive and so base a system of 
deception, if it conid exist, could not long 
be carried on iu seeict. It must betray it¬ 
self in 'arious ways, especially iu this cri- 
ticiii and enquiiing age. Put though uii- 
hajipily, through the weakness or con-up- 
tion of nutuie, th"re are sometimes found 
among us men who disgrace their calling, 
and violate their acknowledged duties, yet 
of one who should renounce the faith, or 
favour infidelity, an example cannot per¬ 
haps be produced. 

“ The truth is, as it ought to be, and as 
every serious Cfiristian would expect, that 
the Clergy are of all men the most firm be¬ 
lievers : and why ? For this plain reason ; 
because they study their teligioii with most 
diligence. 'I’he proofs of Christianity are 
so many and so various, that though they 
may be, in a general way, made popular 
and intelligible, (and have been happily, 
by the labours of some among our brethren, 
now at rest) yet they cannot be fully inves¬ 
tigated and understood without much study 
and attention. This study is among the 
proper occupations of the Clergy j parti¬ 
cularly of those who enjoy sufficient leisure 
to pursue it to the utmost: they arc led to 
it by duty, they are attracted no less 
strongly, I can fearlessly assert, by incli- 
uatiun. Every man of common lionesty 
must wish to satisfy his own mind, upon 
those |)oints which be engages to explain and 
enforce to others j and it is only when he 


has so satisfied himself, that he can teach, 
explain, and exhort, in jiublic or in private, 
with energy and effect. 

“ We therefore, for our own sakes, di¬ 
ligently study the proofs of our religion ; 
and because wc study them, we become 
the most firm of believers. Whoever does 
the same, will assuredly believe as W'c do. 
The evidences of t;hri8tianity are irresisti¬ 
ble, when rightly known. The histoiical 
proof' of the facts; the evidence of proplie- 
cies fulfilled, or in manifest progress to ful¬ 
filment ; the internal evidence of the sacred 
writings, examined in every possible way; 
any one of these singly, if weighed and es¬ 
timated without prejudice, is sufficient to 
make a firm believer. Altogether, they 
afford a weight of testimony, not to be pa¬ 
ralleled in any other subject of hiirnaii be¬ 
lief. Hence is it, that they who study re¬ 
ligion must, become by necessary conse¬ 
quence, the most slearly arid rational be¬ 
lievers. They who olijecl to it, or deny it, 
are usually either siipeificial in their know¬ 
ledge, blinded by their passions, or altoge¬ 
ther ignorant, at least on rhat subject. 
Conviciioii follows knowledge} obj-ctions 
vanish upon exaniiiiuliun ; but a general re¬ 
jection lequires neither deep research, nor 
even rational thought. 

“ The Clergy are so educated, that they 
cannot be entirely ignorant. Lcaining and 
talents must difi'er among them, as in any 
other extensive class of men; but, to a 
certain degree, the Clergy now must be in¬ 
formed, before they can be admitted to 
their sacred calling. And how are they 
educated? Kot in seciet cloisters, among 
men who dictate to them what they n]U|t 
believe, whither tlicy appiove it oi notj 
but in the light and publicity of general iii- 
foriiiation. Instructed, as ufhers aie, iu 
the abstract arts of reasoning, and in the 
strict and mathematical apjilicationof them; 
not kept ill ignorance of any progicss that 
philosophy or science may have made ; but 
so enlightened as to be faiily qualified to 
enter info any liberal profession they may 
finally adopt. 

“ Thus prepared, their destination for the 
sacred office is usually a deliberate choice, 
made at a mature age, in full possession of 
.their powers of understanding, and after a 
necessary preparation in the study of di- 
.vinity. is it to be believed that, under such 
circumstances, any man, in the uncorrupted 
sincerity and integrity of youth, would en¬ 
gage to support through life what he thought 
an imposition, or to teach what he did not 
himself consider as the truth ? It is not, in 
fact, believed, by any but the most deplor¬ 
ably ignorant; though freipiently insinuated 
by those, whose object it is to delude and 
mislead that very ignorance. To vilify the 
Clergy is a favourite engine in the hands oi 
all who labour to subvert religion. It is, 
peihaps, the engine most in favour wilh 
thciOi because it b most easily employed. 
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It require? no more than to apply to them, 
without U'jtaitl to tiiilh, whiiiever lias been 
said at any time, of known deceivers in reli¬ 
gion; and to impute to the whole body the 
errors oi offences of a few. By the same 
arts, any extensive class of men may be 
attacked. It is exactly thus tiiat nobility 
lias at times been rendered odious by repub¬ 
lican agitators; and the framers or adminis- 
tratois of law, by (hose whose lives and 
principles were lawless. 

“ These aUtgations, in the present case, 
do not deceive many, except tliose who 
wLsh to he deceived ; peisons who fly to in¬ 
fidelity, as a shelter for their vices; who 
• hate tlm light, and refuse to come to the 
light, because their deeds aie evil.’ For 
though it iN our duty, and let me say our 
incdiuatiou too, to persevere in our appointed 
task, thioiigh ‘ honour and dishonour, 
through evil lejiort and good report*.’ yet 
never peih.ips had the Clergy, as a body, 
less ic.iMm than at present to couipLin of 
tiu! estimation in which they are goneially 
held, ttespect is every where admitted to 
be their due,*and is a due most willingly 
paid. Tlie occasional distresses of their 
tamilics, fur want of adequate piDvisioii, 
Open the hearts and hands of nearly all who 
h.ave ability to give, and the sacred charac¬ 
ter is at once a pledge of confideneo, to all 
who have tliildren to entrust for instruction 
in learning, or guidance in sound princqiles. 
Experience has abundantly piovcd that they 
well deserve this confidence; and that their 
conduct as private teaehcr^ is exactly con¬ 
formable to their public exhortations. This 
advantage IS the more completely enjoyed, 
because infidelity, as a fashion, no longer 
exists, among the educated cla.sses. While 
it was ill a maimer new among us, and 
passed under the seducing name of^/itc- 
thinhing, ii spread for a time to an alarming 
extent: and then too the ‘ Causes of the 
contempt of the Clergy’ were thought 
worthy of enquiry by their friends. Those 
causes, as then enumeiated, can hardly be 
said, at present, to exist; and contempt is 
no longer to be feared, except where an iu- 
dividual iinliappily degrades him.sclf, by 
forgetting his proper character. 

“ The public voice is on our side, and let 
it be our care, my brethren, to make it 
more and more decided lyonr own: ‘ not as 
pleasing men,’ but as being seen and known 
by them, to be the diligem servants of God. 
That while we are made manifest unto him, 
w,e may be manifest also to llio consciences 
of men. I sec no reason whatever to fear 
that this will not be the case. The first 

“ * 2 Cor. vi. 8,” 


glory of our Church snJiSists in the writings 
o^ those men, the fathers and founders of it, 
to whose sincerity I have already called 
your recollection. That sincerity still lives 
and breathes in their works; every thing 
that sound learning, deep research, acute 
discernment, natinal eloquence, powerful 
reasoning, can give to stamp a value upon 
human compositions, is ahmidanily conspi¬ 
cuous in their woiks ■ and enforced with 
such an earnestness of piety and zeal, as 
must, if duly considered, convince the most 
reluctant reader But though these illus¬ 
trious men may be in some points uniivallid, 
they have not ever wanted able and worthy 
successors. Even within the present cen¬ 
tury, such theological woiks have been pro¬ 
duced as will stand the test of ages, and 
evince to all posterity the unwearied energy 
of theii now living authois, in the cause of 
truth ami holine.ss.” P. 11. 

Tlic fliscoursc is xoncliuled witli 
thu iolluwiiiw aiiiaiatiiig' und cun* 
soling words. 

“ Finally, niy brethren, let m, not he dis¬ 
mayed. While God and Cliiist are defie<l, 
we should not cherish a hope to escape 
from iiisull. But, as truth it‘«elf has p.'o- 
nounced, that ‘the gates nl liell shall not 
prev.rif against the faith, so neither, (let us 
confide) will any maeliinations of perverse 
men prex’ail against a clinrch winch God 
has pill ified unto himself, in a manner so 
peculiar. Formed without rage or violence, 
upon patient and rational investigation; 
rejecting all that was unso^r.d, but not 
through prejudice, or party beat; nor 
abandoning any thing, that bore the stamp 
of primitive piety, oi .scriptmal aothoriiy. 
Sanctified by the blood of Martyrs, who, 
when they had, with patient steps, (raced 
out the truth, amidst tne riarkness in which 
time had plunged it, boldly went to death, 
nay even lejoiced to be thought worthy lo 
suffer, rather than deny, what God had 
thus enabled tiiern to learn. In tbeir prin¬ 
ciples we have been taught, and since, 
ihrough the mercy ol God, we are hitherto 
exempted from their trials, let ns not be de¬ 
jected or dismayed by any thing that the 
machinatiuns of evil men can possibly con¬ 
trive .against us. Truth will ultimately 
(rinmph; but whether we are destined to 
see that glory, or to suffer during its pre¬ 
paration, our duty is the same; to proceed, 
without sloth or weariness, in the task we 
have undertaken, and at all times ‘to 
speak, not as pleasing men, but God which 
trieth our hearts.’ ” P. 17, 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

May 27.—The Anniversary Din¬ 
ner of this Society took place at the 
Freemasons’ Hull. It was deeply 
regretted that His Grace the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury (President) 
and the other Arclibishops and the 
Bishops, who had Parliamentary 
duty to attend, were unavoidably 
absent from the meeting of the So¬ 
ciety , in consequence of a debate in 
the House of Lords on the Mar¬ 
riage Act. The assemblage of 
uiembers, however, on the pccasion 
was very numerous. The Rejiort 
for the last year was most gratify, 
ing. It shewed that the efforts of 
the Society, within that period, to 
promote the vast benefits for which 
it w'as instituted, were great almost 
beyond the example of any former 
year. 

The account of the total number 
of Bibles, A:c. issued to members on 
the terms of the Society granted 
gratuitously on special application 
anil delivered to taembers for their 
gratuitous distribution, was as fol¬ 
low's :— 

Bibles. 39,550 

New Testaments and i 

Psalkrs .j 

Common Prayer Books .. 103,320 
Other bound Books •••• 80,042 

Small Tracts, iialf-bound \ 

Ac.< 

Books and Papers (for \ ,^20 

gratuitous distribution) i “ ’ 

Total 1,400,711 

The receipts, during the last year, 
towards the General Designs of the 
Society, were 57,714L 19s. Hi., 
leaving in the hands of the Trea¬ 
surer a balance of 382^. Is.; and 
towards the East India Mission' 
22261, 8s. 3i., leaving a balance of 
only 89il. 9s. 

It appeared also that the system 
of Parochial Lending Libraries, 
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lately established under the sanction 
of the Society, has been most bene¬ 
ficially progressive. 

The business of the day derived 
great interest from the presence of 
llis Grace the Archbishop of Dub¬ 
lin, who, in the ahsen'ce of His 
Grace the President, took the chair, 
supported by Lord Kenyon on his 
right hand, and the Bishop elect of 
Calcutta, (Dr. Ileher,) on his left. 

The health of His Grace the Pre¬ 
sident, as also of the Lord Bishop 
of London, was drunk w'ith the ac¬ 
customed demonstrations of the 
most affectionate and dutiful re¬ 
spect. The heallli of the Bishop 
elect of Calcutta having been drunk, 
he returned thanks witli great feel, 
ing, and took occasion to pay some 
high and well-deserved compliments 
to the memory of the late excellent 
Bishop Middleton, which did ho¬ 
nour to the head and heart of Dr. 
Ileber. 

The health of Ilis Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin having been 
proposed by Lord Kenyon and 
drunk with great warmth by life 
Society, His Grace, in returning 
thanks, spoke at some length, and 
in a style of chaste and manly elo¬ 
quence, which commanded general 
admiration. After expressing the 
high gratification which he received 
from the Society’s report lor t!ie Ja.sl 
year. His Grace proceeded to ad¬ 
vert particularly to the Irish Branch 
of the United Church. He said 
that he rejoiced at the Union of 
the Established Churches in the two 
countries, and was convinced, that 
the welfare of the united Church of 
this realm, and the cause of religion 
throughout the Christian world, 
were deeply concerned in the pros¬ 
perity of the Irish portion of the 
Established Church. 

His Grace then expressed, in a 
very feeling manner, the grateful 
sense of the friends of the Estab¬ 
lished Church in Ireland toward the 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge for the important assist¬ 
ance wliich the Society had afforded 
to its kindred institution in that 
country ; and he dwelt most im¬ 
pressively on the necessity of the 
supporters of the true principles of 
the Eslablishnient continuing with 
earnest zeal to maintain those prin¬ 
ciples on 'a ground which should 
comprehend the sound interests of 
the whole United Church. He la- 
* in(!nted that the part of the Church 
with which ho was more immediate¬ 
ly coi/iipcted, appeared to l)e in a 
condition to require rather than to 
give assistance: and he traced, her 
present «litlic.ulties, in a great de¬ 
gree to the well-known act o\ agisl. 
ment —an act intssed under unfortu¬ 
nate cireiftnstaneos, l>y an Irish 
parliament; and an act, wliich (as 
onr readers proI)ably know) lias been 
generally and justly eondeiuned. 
That act of former days, immedi¬ 
ately tleprived the Established 
Clergy, especially in the South of 
Ireland, of so great a part of their 
subsistence, that it was fouml Reces¬ 
sary, at that time, to form numer¬ 
ous and hirge unions of parishes, in 
order to obtain even niuderale pro¬ 
visions for the incumbents. 

His Grace, tliereforo, said, that 
the act of agistment passed in for¬ 
mer times, had necessarily reduced 
in a great degree, the power of the 
Estalilishcd Church in Ireland, and 
its means of spreading tlie princi¬ 
ples of the reformed religion in that 
country, by causing a lamentable 
inadequacy of the nuinher of tlie 
Established Clergy; but that he liad 
the high satisfaction to state, that 
the Government and the Episcopacy 
of Ireland have been labouring to 
remove the evils, of which the act of 
agistment was originally a chief 
cause. His Grace added, that he 
was particularly desirous to impress 
the meeting with a just sense of the 
laudable efforts of the Government 
in Ireland, seconded by the Prelacy 
iu that country, to remove the evils 
to which he alluded, by dissolving 
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parochial unions, •which were long 
since the immediate consequence of 
the act of agistment. To this im¬ 
portant object, he said, all exertions 
should be directed ; for that otlicr- 
wise the Established Clergy in Ire¬ 
land would be still inadequate to 
discharge effectually the great duties 
assigned to them, for the public be¬ 
nefit, and the extension of the estab¬ 
lished religion in their country. 

June 12.—The Anniversary Meet¬ 
ing of the Charity-Schools within 
the Cities of London, Westminster, 
Southwark, and jiarts adjacent, was 
held at the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. On tins most interesting 
occasion, an eloquent and impres¬ 
sive Sermon was preached by the 
Right Reverend Father in God, 
Reginald, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
from St. Luke vii. 22. “ To the 
Poor the Gospel is preached,'* 

June 13, The following valedic¬ 
tory Address was <lelivored by 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, at a 
Special (iencral Meeting of the 
Society, to the Lord Bishop of 
Calcultn, previously to his fle- 
parture for India, in jireseiice of 

His Giacc the Lord Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, (President;) his Grace the Lord 
Aiclibishop of Dublin; the Ri!;ht Rev. 
the bishops of Limdon, St. David’s, Ches¬ 
ter, Llandatf, Bristol, and Calcutta; the 
Right Honourable the Loids Kenyon and 
Lilford; the Very Rev. tlie Dean of Car¬ 
lisle ; Sir Thomas Dyke Aclaiid, Bart.; 
Sir R. H. IngUs, Bart., the Venerable the 
Archdeacons of London, St. Alban’s, Col¬ 
chester, Stafford, Cleveland, and Nor¬ 
thampton ; the Hon. and Rev. Master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge; and a 
targe assemblage of Members of the So¬ 
ciety. 

My Loro Bishop of Calcutta, 
Your preparations for the arduous voy¬ 
age, wliicli you arc about to undertake, 
being now so.far advanced towards tlieir 
completion as to preclude the expectation 
that yon wilt again, at least for a long se¬ 
ries of years, be enabled to attend the 
Meetings of this Society, it has been 
resolved, and all most admit the propriety 
and expediency of the resolution, tliat a 
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Valedictory Addrcsjt should be delivered 
to your Lordship on the present occasion. 
I'lic highly responsible and honourable 
situatidn, which you have been recently 
appointed to till, is intimately connected 
with objects, to which the attention of 
tite Society has, for more tlian a century, 
been directed. They would,therefore,sub¬ 
ject themselves to a charge—of all others 
most abhorrent from their real character 
and feelings—a cbaige of inditFercnce and 
inattention to the spiritual welfare of the 
inhabitants of Hindostan, did they not 
seize the opportunity, before your depar¬ 
ture for those distant regions, of publicly 
expressing the deep, the intense interest, 
which they take in the success of yoiir fii- 
tnre labours. 

But while I acknowledge the peculiar 
propriety of the resolution, I must be per¬ 
mitted to state my unfeigned rggret that 
its execution has not been entrusted to 
abler hands. When it was proposed to me 
to uudertake the otfice of delivering the 
present Address, I was not insensible to 
the difficulty of the task, in which I was 
about to engage. Every approach, which 
I have since made to the subject, has con¬ 
firmed mein the conviction of my inability 
to do it justice—to produce any thing 
which should not be alike uiiwoithy of 
your Lordship’s distinguished reputation, 
and of the reasonable expectation of the 
Audience, by which I am surrounded. 

Happily, however, for me it is not re¬ 
quisite that I should enter upon the vari¬ 
ous important and interesting topics, which 
the occasion unavoidably suggests. In con¬ 
templating your elevation to the Episcopal 
Office, it is impossible to separate that 
event from the influence, which it must 
necessarily have upon the spiritual interests 
of the subjects of our Indian empire; of 
an empiie scarcely infciior iu extent to 
that of Rome in the plenitude of her pow¬ 
er, and containing millions of our fellow- 
creatuics, who are yet strangers to the 
saving truths of the Gospel. How grand, 
how overwhelming a subject is here pre¬ 
sented to the contemplation! A subject, 
in which the most exalted intellect may 
find a fit opportunity for the display of all 
its powers; but fiom which ordinary minds 
must shrink oppressed by the humiliating 
consciousness of their owir insufficiency ! 
Great, therefore, is the relief which I have 
del ived from the reflection, that the de¬ 
sign of the present Address neither re¬ 
quires, nor even permits, me to expatiate 
in this ample field. It would be no less 
presumptuous in me, than foreign from the 
intention of the Society, were I to oc¬ 
cupy your time and that of this Meeting 
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in detailing my own opinions respecting 
the most effectual mode of communicating 
the blessings of Christianity to the nations 
of Hindostan, or in offering your Loi dship 
my advice i especting the course, which it 
is expedient for you to pursue in dis¬ 
charging the duties of your high station. 
My province is simply to express to you 
the feelings, with which the Society re¬ 
gard your appointment to the siiperiiitend- 
ance of the Indian Diocese^ and to be¬ 
speak your protection and support for the 
efforts which they have long made, and, 
with the blessing of Providence, shall . 
never ecase to make to diffuse the know¬ 
ledge of the Gospel throngliont that vast 
Continent. 

Yet, I trust, that you, iiiy Right Reve¬ 
rend Brother, and that the rest of this 
respectable Assembly will not charge me 
with improperly digressing from the im¬ 
mediate business of the day, if I briefly 
advert to the. change, which has been ef¬ 
fected in the prospects of the Society, 
since a similar Address was delivered in 
this place. Strongly as the Soci ety were 
impressed with the conviction that the 
formation of a Church h^tablishnient af¬ 
forded the only secure mode of rommiini- 
cating the blessings of Christianity to our 
Eastern Empire—finn and deeply-rooted 
as w'as their confidence in the zeal, the 
discretion, the ability of Hun to wlioni 
the government of that Establishment was 
to be committed—they were, still, too 
sensible how short-sighted aie the views of 
man, and how frail the nature of all his 
expectations, not to feci some anxiety and 
apprehension respecting the success of tlie 
newly-adopted measures. 

Nine years have now elapsed since your 
lamented Predecessor entered upon the 
discharge of his Episcopal functions; and 
that, which then could only afl'ord a sub¬ 
ject for conjecture and for hope, has be¬ 
come a matter of retrospect and of cer¬ 
tainty. All the accounts, which have reach¬ 
ed the Society, concur in stating, that the 
new measures have been attended with 
more complete success than from the 
shortness of time, during which they have 
been in operation, the most sanguine could 
have ventured to anticipate. Many of the 
impediments, which directly, or indirectly 
retarded the reception of tiie Gospel, have 
been removed. The establishment of a 
visible Church lias opened an asylum to 
the convert from the taunts and injuries 
of the professors of his former faith. The 
progressive improvement effected in the 
lives and convei'sation of the European 
settlers has deprived the natives of one of 
their most powerful arguments against the 
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truth ofCiirigtianity. They no longer look 
upon U8 as mere conquerors, greedy only 
of wealth and of dominion; but as a vir¬ 
tuous and religions people, not less supe¬ 
rior to them in moral goodness than in 
civilization aod manners—in justice and 
heuevuicnee than in arts and arms. Hieir 
attachment to their caste. Which seemed 
to present the most formidable obstacles 
to their conversion, has been overcome. 
The mists, which enveloped their under¬ 
standings, arc fast dissolving before the 
irradiating influence of Sacred Trnlli. The 
supeistidous dread, with which they re- 
* garded their deities, is giving place to 
juster conceptions of the Divine Nature; 
and the pricots of the idol of Juggernaut 
are compelled to bewail the decreasing 
numbers and diiuiuislied zeal of his vo¬ 
taries. 

What a variety of emotions is the cheer¬ 
ing prospect, which has at length opened 
upon us, calculated to excite! What gra¬ 
titude to Almighty God for the blessing, 
wliich he has been pleased to bestow upon 
the labours of the infant Church! What 
reverence for the memory of the distin¬ 
guished Prelate, whose wisdom and piety 
have, under the direction of Providence, 
conducted those labours to so successful 
an issue! How powerful an cncoui-agc- 
ment does il hold out, how strict an obli¬ 
gation does it impose, sledfastly to perse¬ 
vere in the prosecution of those holy de¬ 
signs, till the triumph over the powers of 
darkness in our Indian empire shall be 
complete, and no other vestige of the an¬ 
cient idolatry shall remain than the desert¬ 
ed temples of the divinities, who were its 
objects. Nothing now appears to be 
wanting but that the number of labourers 
should bear a due proportion to the abun¬ 
dance of the harvest which is spread 
before them; and onr confidence in the 
enlightened piety of our Rulers forbids the 
supposition, ‘that this want will long re¬ 
main unsupplied. But, I must no longer 
detain yon from the immediate business of 
the day. 

My Lord, the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Chistian Knowleuge desire to 
offer to your Lordship their sincere con¬ 
gratulations upon your elevation to, the 
Episcopal See of Calcutta. 

Ihey deiive from your^ppointment 
to this high office the certmn assurance, 
that all the advantages, whicli theydiave 
anticipated from the formation of a 
Church Establishment in India, will be 
realized; and that the variods plans for 
the diSusron of true religion amongst its 
inh^Mtants, which have been so wisely 
.laid and so auspiciously commenced by 
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your lamented Predecessor, will, under 
yoursnperintcndanceahdcontrol, advance 
with a steady and dninterrnpted progress. 
Tliey ground this assurance upon the rare 
union of intellectual and moral qualities, 
which combine to form your character. 
They ground it upon tlie stedfastness of 
purpose, with which, from the period of 
your admission into the ministry, you have 
exclusively dedicated your time and 
talents to the peculiar studies of your 
sacred profession; abandoning that human 
learning, in which yon had already shewi# 
that yon were capable of attaining the 
highest excellence, and renouncing the 
certain prospect of literary fame. But 
above all, they ground this assurance upon 
the signal proof of self-devotion, which you 
have given by your acceptance of the 
Episcopal office. With respect to any 
otlier individual, who had been placed at 
the head o‘f the Church Establishment in 
India, a suspit on might have been enter¬ 
tained that some worldly desire, some 
feeling of ambition mingled itself with the 
motives, by which he was actuated. But 
in your case such a suspicion would be 
destitute even of the sembknee of truth. 
Every enjoyment, which a well-regulated 
mind can deiive from the possession of 
wealth, was placed within your reach. 
Every avenue to professional distinction 
and dignity, if they had been the objects 
of your solicitude, lay open before yon. 
What then was the motive which could 
incline you to quit your native land? To 
exchange the delights of home for a tedious 
voyage to distant regions? To separate 
yourself from the firlccds, with whom you 
had conversed from your earliest years ? 
What, but an ardent wish to become the 
instrument of good to others? An holy 
zeal ill your Master's service? A firm 
persuasion that it was your bounden duty 
to submit yourself unrCTervedly to His 
disposal—to shrink from no labour which 
He might impose—to count no sacrifice 
hard which He miglit require ? 

Of the benefits, which will aiise to 
the Indian Church from a spirit of self- 
devotion so pure and so disinterested, tire 
Society feel, that it is impossible to form 
an exaggerated estimate. Nor has ttds 
art of self-devotion been the result uf 
sudden impulse: it has been performed 
after serious reflection, and with an ac¬ 
curate knowledge of the difficidties, by 
which your path will be obstructed. You 
have not 'engaged in this holy warfiive 
without previously cottHting the cost. So 
deeply Were you impressed with the re¬ 
sponsibility, which must attach to tim 
Episcopal office in India, that yonhesi- 
3 \ 
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tated to accept it. With that diffidence, 
which is the suresf citaracteristic of great 
talents and great virtues, you doubted 
your own sufficiency. But upon iiratiirer 
deliberation you felt, that a Call was made 
upon you: a call—to disobey which would 
argue a culpable distrust of the protection 
of Him who made it. You assured your¬ 
self that the requisite strength would be 
supplied by the same Almighty Power, 
which imposed the burthen. Amongst 
the circuinslaiices which have attended 
*your recent appointment, the Society 
dwell iqion this with peculiar satisfaction: 
inasmuch as it forms a striking feature of 
resemblance between your Lordship and 
your lamented Predecessor; Who, like 
you, originally felt, and like you, subse¬ 
quently overcame a reluctance to under¬ 
take the administration of the Indian 
Diocese. 

Before that accomplished Prelate 
quitted his native shores, which he was, 
^as! destined never to revisit, this So¬ 
ciety, in a Valedictory Address, entreated 
him to lionour with Ins countenance and 
protection their exertions for the propaga¬ 
tion and maintenance of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion in the East. They stated their exer¬ 
tions to consist in sending out Missionaries ; 
in procuring Translations into the Dialects 
of Hindostan of the Scriptures and the 
Liturgy of our Clinrch, and distributing 
them tlironghout the country and in en¬ 
couraging the Erection of Schools for the 
Instruction of Cliildren as well of Euro¬ 
peans as of Natives. They further invited 
his attention to the formation of Institu¬ 
tions in imitation of the Diocesan and Dis¬ 
trict Committees, which had about that 
period been established in different parts 
of England and Wales. 

In the Designs recommended to his 
notice by the Society, your lamented 
Predecessor was pleased to promise bis 
cordial co-operation. Under his fostering 
care Committees were formed in the three 
Presidencies and in Ceylon, from the la¬ 
bours of which the most beneficial results 
have arisen. The limits, which the So¬ 
ciety must prescribe to themselves in the 
present Address, will not allow them to 
enter into a minute detail of their results. 
Yet they cannot deny themselves the gra¬ 
tification of particularly referring to the 
re-establishment of the Vepery Mission 
Press through the interposition of the 
Madras Committee; a measure fraught 
with the most important benefits to the 
cause of the Gospel, since it supplies the 
.means of diffiising through the whole of 
Sontlters India the wordojif knowledge and 
of Mffe. 
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The same countenance, with which 
your Predecessor honoured their past la¬ 
bours, the Society now entreat your 
Lordship to bestow upon their future 
exertions. The nature of the objects to 
which those exertions are directed will, we 
are assured, of itself coaslitute, in your 
estimation, a sufficient title to your sup¬ 
port. Yet we cannot but indulge the 
hope, that you will be induced to regaid 
them with an eye of especial favour by the 
consideration, that they prdceed from the 
Society for Promoting Chiiisiian 
Knowledge. Though you have been 
precluded by the distance of your resi 
dence from the Metropolis, and by more 
pressing avocations, from attending the 
meetings and t<ikiug an active part in the 
business of the Society, still ample proofs 
have bot been wanting of your friendly 
disposition towards them. Your name has 
long been enrolled in the list of their 
members; and they feel both pleasure and 
gratitude, when they reflect, that you con¬ 
descended to close your ministciial la¬ 
bours in this country by a discourse deli¬ 
vered at their request, and, if they may be 
allowed to use the expression, in their 
service. 

It now only remains to assure your 
Lordship, if such an assurance is indeed 
necessary, that in quitting yonr native 
land you bear with you the esteem and the 
regret of the Society. Tlioiigb iciiioved 
to a distant quarter of the globe, yon will 
still be preseut to our thoughts. Every 
event, wliicli befals you, will be to its a 
subject of the liveliest interest: and with 
our prayers for the success of your public 
labours, we shall mingle our petitions for 
your personal safety and welfare; humbly 
beseeching the Giver of all good gifts, that 
he will be pleased to shower bis choicest 
earthly blessings on your bead, till be shall 
at length call you, in ttie fulness of age 
and honour, to receive that eternal reward, 
which he has reserved in his lieavenly 
kingdom for those, who are the instruments 
of “ turning many unto righteousness." 

To this Address the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta made the following reply: 

May it please your Grace akd 
kv Lords, particularly my Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. 

It may ne easily supposed that the 
present is to me a very awful moment— 
both when I consider the persons, in whose 
presence I stand; the occasion, on which 
we have been called together; the charge, 
which I have just received; and tlie So¬ 
ciety, on whose part those admirable 
and aficctiopate counsels have been ad- 
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dressed to me. I cannot recollect without 
veiy solemn and mingled feelings of grati¬ 
tude for the trust, which has been reposed 
in me, and of alarm for the responsibility 
which I have incurred, how much I have 
been honoured by the kindness and confi¬ 
dence of the Society for Promoting 
CHIIISTI.VN KN 0 WLEUGE,and the remark¬ 
able and must honourable interest, which 
this Society has always evinced in the 
welfare of the Indian t/hnreh. I cannot 
forget, that it was this Society, which ad¬ 
ministered the wants, .and directed the 
energies of the first Protestant Mission- 
Vies to Hindostan; that, iindir its aus¬ 
pices, at a later period, Swartz, and 
Gericke, and Kolhoff, went forth to sow 
the seeds of light and happiness in that 
benighted country; and that, still more 
recently, within these sacred walls (for 
sacred I will venture to call them, when I 
consider the purposes, to which they arc 
devoted, and the prayers, by which they 
are hallowed^ Bishop Middleton bade 
adieu to that country, which he loved, and 
to that ('Inirch, of which he was one of the 
brightest ornaments. With such examples 
of learning and holiness around rne, with 
such models of Christian zeal before me, I 
may well be acquitted of assumed humi¬ 
lity, when I profess a deep and painful 
sense of my own insufiiciency; and feel, 
that where so much has been done, and 
where so much remains to do, far greater 
energies and talents than mine will he ne¬ 
cessary either to fulfil the reasonable ex- 
pe\;tations of the Christian world, or to 
avoid falling short—far short—of the 
acliievemcnts of my admirable Prede¬ 
cessor. 

With such difficulties, and under such a 
a responsibility my hope must be, and is, 
in the councils and countenances of your 
Grace, and of the other distiugnislied 
Rulers of the English Church, whom I see 
around me; and it is therefore, that I could 
almost feel disposed to lament as a defici¬ 
ency in the eloquent and pathetic Address 
of the Right Reverend Prelate, to whose 
kind notice of me 1 am so deeply in¬ 
debted, that he has professedly waved all 
detailed explanation of his ideas respecting 
that line of conduct, which, in my si¬ 
tuation, is most likely to conduce to, and 
accelerate the triumph of the Gospel 
among the Heatlien. I regret this the 
more, since, in a recent admirable Sermon 
by the same distinguished person, he has 
shown IIS, how remarkably he is qualified 
to offer counsels of such a nature. Most 
gladly, I am convinced, vre should all, and 
most gladly, above all, should I have be- 
cotne his echo tlicart of feeding tiie 


fiock of Christ, and teaehing,and persuad¬ 
ing the things, which belong to the king¬ 
dom of God. But, though his modesty 
has witiilield him from the task, I will 
still hope to profit by his assistance in 
private for the execution of that awfiil and 
overpowering enterprize, whte.h, (if 1 
know my own heart) I can truly say, I 
undertake not in my own strength, but in 
an humble reliance on the piaycrs and 
counsels of the good and the wise, and on 
that assistance, above all, which, whoso¬ 
ever seeks It faithfully, shall never fad of 
recoiving. 

Nor, my Lord Archbishop, will I seek 
to dissemble my conviction, that, .slow as 
the growth of truth must be in a sod .so 
strange and hitherto so spiritually barren, 
distant as the period may be \7lien any 
very considerable proportion of the natives 
of India shall lift up tlieir hands to the 
Lord of Hosts, yet, in the degiec of pro- 
giess which has been made, enough of pro¬ 
mise is given to remove all despondency 
as to the eventual is.siie of our lubour.s. 
When we recollect, that one hiiiidrcd 
years have scarcely passed away, since the 
first Missionaries of this Sociexv essayed, 
under every imaginable circumstance of 
difficulty and discouragement, to plant 
their grain of iimstard-secd in tlie Car¬ 
natic : when we look back to those 
apostolic Men with few resources, save 
what this Society supplied to them; with¬ 
out ewcoMragemenJ without ; com¬ 

pelled to commit themselves, not (o the 
casual hospitalili/, but to the systematic 
and bigoted mhospitulity of the natives; 
seated in the street, because no lionso 
w’oiild receive tlieni; acquiring a nevv and 
difficult language, at the doois of the 
schools, fiom the children tracing their 
letters on the sand; can we refrain not 
only from admiring the faith and patience 
of those eminent Saints, but from com¬ 
paring their situation with the port which 
Cliristiunity now assumes in the East, and 
indulging the hope, that one century 
more, and the thousands of converts which 
our Missionaries already number, may he 
extended into a mighty multitude, who 
will look back with gratitude to this So¬ 
ciety as the first dispenser of those 
sacred triitlis which will then be their 
guide and their consolation. Wliat would 
have been the feelings of Swartz, (“ cl^rum 
et venerabilc noinen Gentibusto wi.om 
even the Heathen, whom he failed to con¬ 
vince, looked lip as soipctbiug more than 
mortal,)]what would have been his feelings 
had he lived to witness Christianity in 
India established under the protection of 
the ruling powei, by whom Ibui'iiAhs oi 
3,1 '1 
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tint vast coDtbient is held in willing sub¬ 
jection? What, if he had seen her adorn¬ 
ed and strengthened by that primitive and 
regidtir form of government wliich is so 
essential to her reception and stability 
among a race like our eastern fellow- 
subjects ! What forbids, I ask, that, when, 
in one century, our little one is become a 
thousand, in a century more, that incipient 
desertion of the idle shrines, to which the 
learned Prelate so eloquently alluded, may 
have becctne total, and be succeeded by a 
r^rt of all ranks and ages to the altars 
of the Most High ■, so that a Parochial 
Clergy may prosecute the work, which the 
Missionary has begun, and * the gleaning 
grapes of Ephraim may be more than the 
viiitagc of Ahiczer?' 

There was one part of the Speech of 
my Right Reverend Friend, (if I may be 
allowed to call him so), which I cannot 
abstain, in gratitude, from notichig, though 
I confess, I allude to it with reluctance;— 
1 mean, the obliging manner in wliich he 
has been pleased to speak of me. There 
is no man who knows belter than myself— 
and this, my Lord, is no time for dissem¬ 
bling—bow little these praises are de¬ 
served. Yet even these praises, by God’s 
grace, I would hope may not be useless to 
me. They may teach me what manner of 
man the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge desires as her agent 
and correspondent in India; they may 
teach me what manner of man a Bishop 
of Calcutta ought to be—what manner of 
man Bishop Middleton was—and what 
manner of man, though at a humlile dis¬ 
tance, I must endeavour, by God's help, 
to become. 

I can only conclude by expressing, so 
far as words can express, to your Grace, 
to the distinguislied Prelates around you, 
and to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in geaerai, niy gratitude for 
the private and personal, as well as public 
kindness and countenance, with which you 
have honoured me;—my gratitude, and 
that of the Indian Chqrcli, for the splendid 
bounty of which you have made me the 
dispenser;—my gratitude for the patience 
and indulgence with which you have now 
iieard me;—my gratitude,above all, for 
those prayers, which yon have promised to 
offer up on my behalf to the throne of 
grace and mercy. Accept, in return, the 
blessing of a grateful heart;—accept the 
settled purpose of my mind to devote, 
what little talent I possess, to the great 
cause in which all our hearts are engaged, 
and for which it is not our duty only, but 
ctur illtutrions privilege to labour. Ac- 
th9 hope, which 1 would fain express, 


that I shall not alti^ther disappoint yonr 
expectations, but that 1 shall learn and 
labour in the furtherance of that fabric 
of Christian wisdom, of which the super¬ 
structure was so happily commenced by 
Him, whose loss we deplore! I say the 
tuperstrnctHre,Mid not the /'oundationffor 
this latter praise the glorified spirit of iiiy 
revered Predecessor would himself be the 
first to disclaim. As a wise maslcr-hnildcr, 
he built on that which he found: but 
“ other foundation can no man lay ”—nor 
did Bishop Middleton seek to lay any 
otiicr than that —of which the first stone 
was laid in Golgotha, and the building 
was complete, when the Son of God took 
his seat iu glory on the right hand of his 
Father. 

I again, iny Lord Aichbshop, with 
much real humility, request your hles.«ing, 
and the prayers of the Society. It is, in¬ 
deed, a high satisfaction for me to reflect, 
that I go forth as their agent, and the pro¬ 
moter of their pious designs„iii the East; 
and, if ever the time should arrive when I 
may be enabled to preach to the natives of 
India in their own language, I shall then 
aspire to the still higher distinction of 
being considered the Missionary of the So¬ 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge. 

In proceeding with tlie reports of 
this Society we have to mention the 
receipt of an additional sum of 
1000/. in augmentation of the I'liKd 
Ciericu.s, from its original and mu¬ 
nificent Founder. This Fund is es¬ 
tablished for supplying the soldiers 
of the regular army with the book 
of Common Prayer, and such of 
the Society’s tracts as the Buaid 
may think proper. 

A grant of 200 Bibles, 100 Tes¬ 
taments, and 100 Conunon Prayer 
Books, was made by the Board to 
the Incorporated Marine Society, 
for the use of Such boys as are sent 
to the Merchants’ service—those 
sent to tlic Royal Navy being sup¬ 
plied through the interference of 
the Admiralty. 

Reports of a roost satisfactory 
kind have been received from the 
Bath, the Rochford, the Watford, 
the Lynn, the Wigan, the Swindon 
District Committees; the Qhester, 
the Oxford Diocesan Coninuttees; 
the Chichester Diocesan and Dls. 
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trict Committee; and the Durham 
Diocei^an Association. 

Wc give the following cotnmuni. 
cation, by a private hand, from Ma¬ 
dras, Dec. 24,1822. 

“ A few days ago we attended 
the annual examination of the Ve- 
pery School. It was a delightful 
scene. It was very well attended. 
Lady Murro was present, and was 
much gratified, and indeed greatly 
surprized. The children went 
through the examination with great 
credit. I look upon this establish¬ 
ment to be the only one that rests 
upon sure grounds in this quarter, 
and it will not fail under divine Pro. 
videiicc to add a lustre to our ex¬ 
cellent Parent Society. The pro¬ 
gress that has been made is almost 
incredible,, when we look back to 
the state of things a few years ago. 
But the Mission wants a new Church; 
this is a point deserving of the 
notice of the Society, knowing your 
zeal in this cause, can you not con¬ 
trive to make our wants known 

Reports have been received of the 
most satisfactory kind, from the 
Bombay Education Society, relative 
to the '* Central Schools,” “ the 
District and Regimental Schools,” 
and “the Native School aud School¬ 
book Comnuttee," and from the 
District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

To this latter is subjoined the 
following interesting geographical 
sketch of the languages on the VVes- 
tein side of India. 

“From Cape Comorin to Monni DUIy,the 
Malcialiin or proper Malabar, is the univer¬ 
sal language j from the Mount Dilly to the 
neighbourhood of Goa, the Tuluvi or Ca- 
narese; in the country round Goa, a cor¬ 
rupt mixture of the Tuluvi and Mahrattee 
languages prevails, the Portuguese also 
continuing to be spoken by many of that 
nation} from Goa nearly as far north as 
Surat and including Bombay, the language 
is the Concanee, a dialect of the Mahrat-- 


d# We are happy in being able to add, 
that the Society have already advanced 
the sum of 20004 towards the budding of 
a new Church. 


tee! the Mahrattee itself prevailing to a 
very comiderable extent above the Ghauts 
throughout a great portion of the territo¬ 
ries lately taken from the Paishwt^h ; from 
the South of Surat as far north as the Run 
and throughout the provinces of Giizerat, 
the Guzerattee language is the popular 
tongue ; beyond the Run, the language of 
Cutch succeeds and readies as far as tlie 
eastern branches of the Indus ; when the 
Sindec begins to prevail, and extends to 
Mekran and the low country of Persia. 

“ To this account of the western side of 
India, it may be added, that from Cape 
Comorin on the eastern side, on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, to the neiglibouihood uf 
Madras, tlie Tainiii language prevails, from 
thence to the Godavery, the Teloogoo ; 
where it is succeeded by the Orissa. In 
Bengal proper, the general language is the 
Bengalee; in the upper provinces, the 
Hindee. ‘ 

“ Throiighont the whole of India how¬ 
ever the Hindoostanee, or Oordoo (comp 
language), is used commonly among tlie 
Mahninedau inhabitants, the officers of 
Government, and the military, intermixed 
with various dialects ; and found written in 
the Persian or Arabic, as well as the pro¬ 
per Indian characters.. Tlie Persian is 
considered the classic language, and is 
still used atMusselnian Courts. The Sans¬ 
crit is cultivated by learned Hindoos 
throughout India, as the language of science 
and literature, and as the repository of 
their law, civil and religious. The Arabic 
prevails along tlie shores of the Persian 
giilpli, and tiiroughout the Arabian penin¬ 
sula ; and being the language of the Koran, 
is cultivated and understood by all well 
educated Mnsselmans.’' 


National Society for the Education 
of the Poor. 

At a general and very numerous 
Meeting of the Members of this So¬ 
ciety, held at the Central School, 
Baldwin’s Gardens, May 29th, His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury in the Chair, the following 
Report was read by the Rev. the 
Secretary; 

The Report of the National Society for this 
year, cannot properly be put forward with¬ 
out some considerations, which the terra of 
years already numbered by the Institutiun 
very readily suggest, and which its circum¬ 
stances at this day will commend to the 
pubhc notice and regard. 
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Th« call for attention upon such grounds, 
will attach itself with peculiar urgency to 
the breast of every one, who entertains a 
just solicitude for its support; aud of that 
solicitude, it is sufficient to remark, tliat it 
arises from the claims and interests of the 
country, as they have been found to stand 
affected by the steady prosecution of the 
work before us. 

Its progressive operations will be stated;; 
and the proofs and demonstrations of its 
value and importance, will not fail to ac¬ 
company the statement. 

If at any moment we had to contemplate, 
with good hope the piobable, and well con¬ 
certed means, which were thus presented to 
us for encreasing public blessings, our in¬ 
terest in the plan must take a new form, 
and will strike a deeper root, when wo have 
to look back, and to examine, what the fruits 
have been during the term of pi ogress which 
has been fulfilled. 

The Report therefore for this year, will 
bear a twofold aspect; aud they, who have 
lent their counsel, and joined iheir hands for 
promoting these great objects in every 
stage of their advancement, may be allowed 
to pause and to survey their progress for a 
moment, for the purpose of collecting fresh 
inducements for alacrity and perseverance 
from the real earnests of the benefit accom¬ 
plished, and from the substantial tokens of 
successful labour. 

In such particulars of benefit effected, 
and ill the- prospect, which is still piescnlcd 
of advantages to follow, the National So¬ 
ciety may well assert its claim to public 
countenance, and will be found to stand 
unrivalled in the records of our ,day, liis- 
ttngiiished as it is by similar exertions, for 
devizing and supporting every good design. 

The liberal, and wise provisions of this In- 
stitution were thus contrived to meet the 
growing population of the country, inan\an- 
ner which has called forth thegiatnlitions, 
and excited the best hopes of every friend to 
Virtue and Religion, with a just acknow¬ 
ledgment to Almighty God, who has mul¬ 
tiplied the families and encreased the house¬ 
holds of the land, and has so turned the 
thoughts of many to seek a mode of culture, 
by which the blessings of a timely educa¬ 
tion might be extended, in some adequate 
degree, to the rising race. 

For ages past, the Church in this land, 
had received the Children of Believers in 
succession to its sacred font, but the School, 
which happily had found its station on its 
borders, and which became the witness of 
its early reformation, was utterly unequal 
to the growing numbers of the larger 
Parishes, 

The minds of the Benevolent were at 
Work for procuring some more effectual 
provision fur this pressing want, before the 
introduction of the present method of tuition, 
wfanch, with its happy combinations, has 
•multiplied the Tutor in a full proportion to 


the largest classes, and has at onc^ relieved 
the hopeless labour, to which the single 
voice of ihc Preceptor in large schools must 
have proved inadequate. 

A previous effort had been made, and 
having craved permission fur a moment to 
look back, we may be allowed to render our 
tribute of applause and gratitude where it 
has becMi due, before we become once more 
suitors in onr own behalf. 

The Sunday School preceded, and had 
made the first exertion, to supply the scanty 
limits of Parochial Seminaries. A Gracious 
Providence, crowned that effort with suc¬ 
cess, and the Christian Sabbath fniind its 
blessings thus increased. The Cateclinmen 
had his place in tlie congregation fiom the 
first age, but the Child was now enabled to 
imbibe the elements of faith and know¬ 
ledge under the eaves of that sacred build¬ 
ing whicii, in due time, should receive him to 
the public duties of the congregation. This 
was a great and effectual step, and it would 
indicate a spirit very different from that, 
which has prompted new advances, were we 
to omit this testimony, tugctlvir with the 
just acknowledgement of the benefit, by 
which it was accompanied. 

In descending now from the opening 
peridd of the Schools of the National Es¬ 
tablishment to the present day, it may be 
needful just to touch, what has been re¬ 
corded in successive years. 

laii. 

On the 16th of October, ISJI, a meeting 
was held, when his Grace the Archbisliop of 
Canterbury filled the chair. The first re¬ 
solutions were then adopted for forming 
rules aud regulations for the ciinstitution antk 
government of ihebociety,which thus took its 
commencement under the happiest au'^piccs; 
and it is impossible not to feel and testify 
with a lively sense of gratitude the weight 
of that advantage, wliicb it has derived, 
from that period to the present moment, 
from the same fostering countenance of its 
President, contributed with uniform and un- 
reniitted Vigilance and wisdom. 

The good Providence of God has thus 
graciously continued for no inconsiderable 
term of years that public blessing, which 
became to this Society the leading pledge 
of its prudent and judicious measures, and 
successful operations. 

The balance which was then remaining 
in the hands of the Societies Bankers 
amounted to 3,2831. The greater part of 
which was invested in the funds. 

1813. 

In the year 18l3, it is stated, that the 
School had been opened “ under the di¬ 
rection of the School Committee and the 
Rev. Dr. Bell, aided by the constant 
gence and meritorious labour of the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson, the assisting superintendent.” 

The first mention of the name of the 
Founder of liic Madras Sytem in this 
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country, must call forth some cxpreision'of 
the public fceliug, which it will be most 
grateful to him, to receive upon the same 
ground, where the lirst establishment of this 
great national design took place, and where 
he has had the happiness to see it flourish, 
suggesting many subsequent improvements, 
anti witnessing its good effects. 

This well earned tribute is as gladly and 
unanimously offered at this moment, as it 
has been upon every suitable occasion. 

The name of Mr. Johnson was then, and 
has since bclni reported in our annual state¬ 
ments, with accumulated marks of public 
ajiprobatioii, 

The Committee for building reported that 
the sums expended for building, furniture, 
and alterations, amounted to 4,677/.—al¬ 
though many of the workmen had very 
commeridably given their profits, in part 
or in the whole, to the charity. That Com¬ 
mittee was then converted into a financc- 
Committee, in order to ascertain, as nearly 
as may be, the annual charge of the es¬ 
tablishment in London, and to compare it 
with the amount of donations and subscrip¬ 
tions, that Ihe Society might the better 
judge, wliai would remain fur distribution, for 
founding schools in other places, and for 
other purposes of the charity, 

'1 hLs is followed by a list of 33 diocesan 
and district schools, united to the Society, 
With heiicfactions granted to them, encreas- 
iiig the schools in the formei year to 230, 
and augmenting the number of the childieii 
instructed from 8,620 to 40,484, and as 
many other schools were re-established with 
enlargement, the whole number of children 
taught was calculated at double the fore- 
igoing return. There follows an account of 
schools united, and among them that in the 
populous vicinity of Westminster, under the 
patronage of the late Speaker of the House 
of Commons, whose exertions in its behalf, 
were owing in some measure to local con¬ 
nexion, at that time, but much more to the 
generous and prompt desire for the piitblic 
good, to which the Noble Lord stands so 
eminently distinguished The success of 
tins school was likewise most essentially pro¬ 
moted, by the zeal and influence of the pre¬ 
sent Bishop of Exeter, then Head Master of 
Westminster School, who in the midst of his 
other important avocations had found leisure 
to attend with the greatest assiduity to this 
cbai liable work. 

Large grants were made to different 
schools ; one to that of Oswestry, a central 
point for diffusing the system through the 
Principality of Wales. 

The school of Whitechapel then pi-csents 
the gratifying spectacle of provision made 
for one thousand children under the conduct 
and co operation 'of the Rev. Mr. Matthews, 
the Rector. The first adoption of the im¬ 
proved method of instruction had been ex¬ 
hibited in this Parish in all its efficiency in 
the school of Gower’s Walk; that tuoou- 


meiit of the indefatigable exertions of Mr, 
Davies. It is with peculiar pleasure, that 
this reference is again made to those valn- 
ablc and efficient exertions, which have 
never since been at any time suspended, 
and for which that large district, iu the 
metropolis, stands so much indebted. 

The cheering pro.',pcet was then also 
opened of an estiiblishmentof nearly similar 
extent, through the zeal and peiseverance 
of the Kev. Mr. Ilesfceth in eonjunction with 
many of the London Clergy, under the 
patronage of fouiteen of the Court of Aider- 
men and other respectable gentlemen of the 
City. Other schools ai e then enumerated ; 
and among them those for the Dioceses of 
Norwich and Winchester, the latter of which 
were placed under a General Visitor, the 
important duties of which office had been 
zealously and ably discharged by the Uev. 
Frederic Iremonger, whose name is now re¬ 
peated with a just tribute to the zeal and 
indefatigable pains of one, who is gone to 
his rewaid. 

The Committee of Ladies was then form¬ 
ed, with rule.s for their direction, for the 
purpose of inspecting the girls school; 
which arrangement has been attended, as 
might be expected, with the happiest effects. 

1814. 

In the year 1814 it appears that -67 
training masters had been received iiiicc 
the commencement of the Institution, with 
the appointment of a training master to act 
asvisitoi to the schools (at their own charge) 
ill one large district; a plan which stand.s 
marked with approbation. 

In this year Mr. Van Wagenenge, a 
native of Holland, qualified him.self for the 
superiiitendenee of a Madras Institution at 
the Cape of Good Hope under the patronage 
of Lord Charles Somerset. 

In the same year the remarkable parti¬ 
cular occurs of a training master sent to St. 
Helena. Thus the benefits which look their 
oiigin in the East, began to be circulated 
back to theh- first source. 

Five more Diocesan Societies were also 
added to the former number; with four 
important schools in the Metropolis: that 
of the City of London A axillary School 
Society, which has since flourished so re¬ 
markably, that of St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
that of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and that 
of St. Mary le Bone. 

The prospect also opened for exertions 
of the same kind in the Sister Island. Large 
sums were granted to Shefiield, Leicester^ 
and Halifax. 

The Parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields 
received thanks for the use of their Vestry 
Room, which has ever since been most 
willingly afforded for the purposes of the 
General Committee. 

The services of the Secretary, the Rev. T. 
T. Walmsley, were again acknowledged as 
productive of the greatest benefit. His 
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laborious and continued intercourse with all 
the connections of the Society from the 
outset of the work, is stated as matter of 
encreasin^ gratification and of the highest 
value. In regarding his services, of which 
so strong a feeling is ekpressed, the hope of 
theif long continuance arises naturally as 
the earnest wish of every friend and patron 
of this work. 

To this testimony there is added an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the great and unremitted 
services rendered to this Society by the 
Treasurer, Jusliua Watson, Esq. To the 
value of those services time has added the 
only augmentation of which they were ca¬ 
pable, by furnishing fresh opportunities fur 
their exertion. 

Then follows an account of 86 training 
mistresses, trained under Mrs. Rogers tn 
the Central School, the greatest part of 
whom had been appointed to respectable 
situations. Eighteen boys and fourteen girls 
had also been sent out on public service in 
vaiious schools, and brought, with but one 
exception, the must gratifying testimonials 
of good coniluct. 

It appears further that several persons 
in the higher ranks of life, had placed them¬ 
selves in the classes of the Society to learn 
the system, and qualify themselves to im¬ 
part its benefits. 

To the number of eight schools in London 
reported in union, fifteen more were added 
this year, and the number of children edu¬ 
cated, exclusive of the Central School was 
encreased fiom 1,278 to 5,000 j 206 schools 
were also added to those in union, the ge¬ 
neral number of schools in union waei en¬ 
creased from 360 to 564 j and the number 
of children under education, advanced from 
60,000 to 97,920, with the omission of 55 
schools, which would carry the amount far 
beyond 100,000. 

The scliools for the Military Asylum at 
Chelsea and Greenwich which are virtually, 
united, together with that of the Clergy 
Orphan, and Christ’s Hospital, with that 
patronized by her Majesty at Windsor, 
would raise the amount much higher. 

The schools in Nova Scotia, now obtain a 
place in tlie report. 

The pecuniary aids granted this year 
amounted to 4,4601. The large and import¬ 
ant schools of Paocras, Fulham, Maidstone, 
Portsea, Louth, with others were reported. 

The Filth Annual Report states that the 
whole of the sums placed at the disposal of 
the 04t»ral Committee had been expended. 
This communication is preceded by a re¬ 
capitulation of expenditure. The erecting 
and enlarging 122 schools, at a cost of up¬ 
wards of 100,0001.; the providing and quali¬ 
fying 336 masters and 86 mistresses, ahd 
iin)tarting to above 100,000 children the 
blessing of Christian instruction, were among 
the substantial benefitspurchased by24,000/. 
contributed by public bounty. 

A new subscriptioil was opened to which 


the Heads of bis Majesty’s Government 
sent liberal contributions. His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince Regent directed a bene¬ 
faction of 300/. to be lemitted to his Grace 
the Archbishop, accompanied by a letter 
expressive of his highest satisfaction. Her 
Majesty t^e Queen signified her high ap. 
probation, as also did their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of York and Gloucester, each 
enclosing donations in furtherance of the 
work. 

The glorious victory at Waterloo took 
place this year, and the subscriptions col¬ 
lected upon that account, suspended the 
public call of the Society. 

Benefactions however to the amount of 
8,000/. were received, upon the Treasurer's 
account, in which the Tao Universities took 
the lead, with benefactions of 300/. each; in 
addition to 5001. before contributed. 

192 schools were added, encreasing the 
number to 756. 

An application was made by Lord Rad- 
stock from the Chaplain to the Russian 
Embassy fur assistance in that quarter of 
the world. 

The supply of books being found too 
heavy an expense, the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, with its ac¬ 
customed zeal and liberality, agreed to 
furnish the necessary aid. 

1817. 

llie year 1817 opens a new Era for the 
Society, by the granting ofthe Royal Charter 
of incorporation, the Prince Regent having 
been pleased to confer that mark of his 
royal favour. 

The union of 258 new schools increased 
the total number to 1,009. I’lic scivools r-f 
Calcutta appear in this year’s report, and 
form an interesting particular, together wiih 
a fuilhcr extension of the System to the 
Russian empire. 

1818. 

In the year 1818, thefimdswere reported 
to have been exhausted, and a meeting was 
called to take this into consideration. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
graciously consented to take the Chair, on 
the 1st of May, at the Free Masons’ Tavern. 

Large subscriptions were again renewed 
from His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
from Her Majesty the Queen, from his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, the Princess 
Augusta, the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, the 
two Universities for the third time; the 
total, v/ith subsequent subscriptions, amount¬ 
ed to 6,500/. 

An increase also took place in the annual 
subscriptions by the recommendation of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and a 
number of subscribers, consented to double 
their subscrijitions, making an increase of 
annual i'nconie of move than 200/., in the 
hope that such subscriptions would from 
thenceforth be equal to the unavotdabic 
aunual expenditure of the EstablishmeDt, 
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and would leave the sums contributed by 
donations, to be applied to raising new 
schools in diftercnt places. 

'Die whole number of children under edu¬ 
cation, in the schools directly in union, were 
calculated at 180.000. In foreign couiilries 
the System had been extended to the town 
and vicinity of Nice, in the kingdom of 
Sardinia. 

11519. 

In 1819 the number of children receiving 
education admuced to a00,000, exclusive 
of tiKJSc not closely muted. 

The progress of the native schools at 
Bombay and Madras, answei to the faiicst 
anticipations of success jii the easlerii- 
world. 

1020. 

The yf‘av 1820 produced the iiilercsliiig 
account of the apptopriadon of I'.ly C'h.ipel 
by the uinnifiecTice of One, to whom the 
Society and the Public arc indebted in ihc 
highest degree, who having purchased the 
lease of the old I'.piscopal Chapel in Ely 
Place, and fitted it up for divine worship, at 
his own cxpeifte, coiisigiicil it o\er as a free 
gift, for the uses of (lie Central School, in 
trust to his flr.ice the Archbishop of Caulci- 
biiry, and the Eishop of Loiiduii. 

In lliis spacious Chapel, ample accom- 
modatinii is provided for all the ehildreii of 
theCcntial School, and foi aN many of the 
parents us are disposed to aitcnr.. 

The Cliapf'l wiio opened on tin. 2orii of 
April, by tlie Lotd [lisliop of Condon, who 
u|xin this occasion, as on every olbei, whei e 
the interests of religion .tie coucerued, h.is 
contiibuted with equal /.e.il aiul pr lujili- 
tqde, and with the best elVoct the full w. igM 
of his cvBin])le and a'siduou.s exeilioiiJ. 

The Comiiiitlec, coiisidei the ac (uisiiioii 
of the Ch.ipcl as supplying the o.ily detei.L, 
whieh befoic attached lothc Central Si-IkkiI 

The Rev. Idr. Bell most liheially pre¬ 
sented, for the use of Ihe (hiapel, a hand¬ 
some seri'iee of Communion jilale, wbieli he 
leceived from the pupds of the sirliool at 
Madras, as a token of tlieir giatitude, 

1B21. 

The yeai 1821 fmiiishes the gralilymg 
statement of a l< gaey of , tluec pel 

Cents, left to the Soi lety by .T.inii's llayes, 
Esq, a bequest no less splendid than season¬ 
able lor the purposes designed by the bene¬ 
volent testator. 

It states a total of childieii leccivliig edu¬ 
cation, of doo.ooo. 

The liourishing state of the school at 
Bombay is reported, under the jiatronage 
of the Hoii. Mr. Elphinstotie, the Gosernor. 
At New Brunswick, and at Sierra Leone, the 
hap]>y progress of the National Schools is 
also stated, as well as in the island of Bar- 
b idocs undei the patronage of i.ord Coin- 
bermere. 

The schools of St. George’s in tlie East, 
and that of Paddington, furnish also very 
gratifying accessions. 

Remembrancer, No. 65. 


1822 , 

The report of the last year states the im- 
proverneiit of the female sciiool under the 
management of Mrs. Morgan, the tiewly 
appointed mistress, and an increase in tho 
number of the children j the average num¬ 
ber of boys amounting to 486, that of 
girls to ‘iSb. In the. eoiirse of the year, 
229 boys and 64 girls left the school com¬ 
petently instructed. 'Ihc inference drawn is, 
that more than one-third of the average 
number of eliildreii in the si-hool are au- 
niially sent foitli into the woild, ftiinislicd 
willi elemcntiiry iiistiuetioir, and trained to 
tliose haliit.s of piety and virtue. 

It the same proportion bo taken for the 
whole of the National Schools in the king¬ 
dom, a very high idea will be conveyed of 
the vast benefit winch the public derive 
from these institutions. 

it is liirlbei stated, that inasteis have 
L-ecii pro\ idl'd for tho sciiool at Calcutta, 
a nia'ler iilliinitcil lor Van Diemen’s Land, 
and t«o native negroes lor Bieria Leone, 
and several inissionaiies for loieign settle- 
rncuts. The nninber of schools united for 
the year past, aiiiounted to 107, cout.iiiilng 
not less than 12,000 eliililreii, making the 
aggregate number of 312,000. At Sierra 
l.oone, the number of schools alie.idy 
niiuiunts to eleven, in which aie nearly 
2,000 poisons under iiistructioii. 

1823. 

The report for the yi'ar pa't will now p'C- 
•M iit the liyige'l totals ;u then p.opei co¬ 
lumns ; and if the funds of the Sucii 1 j have 
been tiai.slerred into those gcm'r.!l .ainoiints, 
the Sti waiilsliip will be well rendered, 
a!llioiij,'h it be iK cessin V now to state that 
til" nil ans have been i xliansted. 

The Soeii-ty eoiin i. lu .'oie the j.tildie, not 
with the plea ol vision ny speculators to 
jioiiit still to a eiisis of piojei'iion, that 
iii'Mo maybe fuinisiied, lest the sums ex- 
Jietidid fhould be lost. Tlie work is to a 
gif.T < xteot aeeoiiqilislii'd. 'I'lu re was no 
impiiulent Ol (b'lre.tive calculation for that 
winch was to lx: constnii ltd. The calcula- 
timi was louinleil on Ivso words in tlic same 
sacied p.iLo . that l.'if ;t.oi we should e/i/'ro/s 
hi'L'i' v.ih II'., and that the chuuti! to be 
iniployed in t'licii beliall i.hati rcivr fail, 

1 he Soeieiy then ap) cats before the pub¬ 
lic, iieh III 1h iiclits piocured, but pressed by 
ail hoiiourahle need, ' liieh would eicate 
ichiikc, if 11 should iiiit be repaired in a 
mniiiier answerable to the good, wliich has 
already been effected, and to that, wlhcli 
remains yet to be done. The seed liiisbceii 
cast upon well watered finrows; Ihe har¬ 
vest has alxmnded, and the flood, we doubt 
not, will icturn. 

The Coimniltee have the pleasure now to 
state, that 77 new schools have been received 
into union since Ihe lasfrcport. These, on 
an average ot J jO eliildren for each, will 
five a total of 11,whicli added to the 
3 K 
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former returns amounts to the gratifying 
number of 323,553. 

Of the tiaining masters and mistresses 
this year, tliere have been received from tiie 
country schools, 21 masters and 11 mis¬ 
tresses. 

For missionary purposes, five Lutheran 
clergymen, with iwo sclioolmasters and 
three schoolmistresses, one of whieh is for 
Ceylon. 

A letter has been received from John An¬ 
derson, a native of Africa, who had been 
instructed in the National School, and re¬ 
turned to Africa, where lie had commenced 
giving instruction with the greatest success. 

D. Fiddler was received for training, under 
the rcconiiriendation of the Lord Ifishop of 
London, for a school in Jamaica, and is since 
gone out to that i.sland. 

In this place the Committee cannot re¬ 
frain from expressing their wishes, that more 
regard may be had to the punctual attend¬ 
ance of those who are sent for instruction. 

I'welye tempoiary masters, and five boys, 
eight temporary mistresses, and five gills, 
were sent out to different schools. Fourteen 
scliools have also been supplied w'illi per¬ 
manent masters, and nine with permanent 
mistresses. 

. The Coifiraittee have divided the training 
masters into thiee classes, the 1st. Masters 
on the pay list; the 2d. Candidates for situa¬ 
tions ; the 3d. Those on probation, and the 
same classification has been adopted con¬ 
cerning the training mistresses. 

Two masters have been trained for 
classical schools, and one lady foi the pur¬ 
pose of introducing the system to a private 
seminary. 

Anne Clarke, and Isaac Pugh, who were 
entirely educated in the Central School, 
were sent oui to be pormanent master and 
mistress in considerable schools. 

A gratuity of 301. was granted to Mrs. 
Morgan, on account of the .satisfaction given 
by licr .in the imanagement of the gii Is and 
training mistresses. To her sister who has 
most ably assisted her, no small praise is due. 
The conduct of Wyer, also, who was edu¬ 
cated ill the srhool.has merited, in particu¬ 
lar, a favouiahlc notice. 

Recommendations have been made by 
the Secretaries of National Schools, with re¬ 
spect to the fiirui'.hing of visitors of schools 
in eases where tlie managers shall require 
such aid. It is hoped that much good m.ay 
result ftom the plan for .securing the cor¬ 
rectness and rffieaeyof masters. 

Tt)ankg were returneil to Archdeacon 
■ Barnes, for the transmission of an interesting 
Toport of the Bombay schools, and for esta¬ 
blishing a di.stnct Swiciety for (be Promoting 
of Chri.stiaii Knowledge. 

The average number of boys at pre¬ 
sent ifi the Central School is 451, and of the 
girls 280, 

278 boys have left the school, and 151 
girls, many of whom have received all the 


benefits of the institution, for which their 
friend-i have expressed their gratitude to the 
Committee. 

The larger grants of sum^s for establishing 
schoids ill various parts of the kingdom, 
have been as follows : 

150/. to the schools at Amlwich. 

1501. to Margate. 

lOOl. to Poles Hill. 

Grant to Bridlington increased from 
SiOO/. tw 3()()/. 

1001. to Falford. 

1401. to Ilerh}'. 

2001. to Sunderland. 

A grant to Staines of 201 additional, on 
^the condition that a girls’ .school be added, 
which is what the Committee recoiiiineiul 
in all cases. 

100/ to Attercliffe, in Yorkshire. 

1501. to Truro. 

501. for the girl’s school at Kendal. 

1001 .10 F-ly. 

lOOl. to Carmarthen. 

1001. to Kings wood. 

2.50/. to Mil bourne, the Rev. Mr. B.igg, 
Curate of that place, having advanced more 
than that sum on his own account, and at 
his own risk, and the school being intended 
to contain four hundred cliildrcn. 

'I'he Committee agreed to recommend, 
that permission be given to the oliildrcti of 
Sunday schools, to attend occasionally, one 
or two days in the week, at the National 
School; a measure well deserving of general 
adoption. 

Regarding now the interesfs of this .So¬ 
ciety, as connected intimately with tlie set¬ 
tled form of faith and worship, accoiding to 
the purest model in the Christian Church, 
the be.st p.iiiis will no doubt continue to lie 
exerted for its extension and suppori, by all 
who feel for the cause of true Religion in 
its public character and its vital interests. 
The great truths of Religion are designed 
for all; foi families^nd states, for nien and 
nations. To thi» end the ptibvisions were 
originally made for its collcative numbers, 
when the first triumphs of the Gospel were 
accomplisheiL In turning our views, there¬ 
fore, to the rule ol faith and practice, to the 
regulated state of things iti Christian conn- 
tiies, and to the scheme of National in- 
siruclion inseparublc from those orderly 
appointments, wc look directly to united 
objects which Christ and his Apostles have 
coiahined. Our limits, then, in these re¬ 
spects, are but commensurate with tlie 
boundtiriesof the Chri.stiaii household in one 
state, and in this country they correspond, 
accordingly, to the settled constitution of 
the realm. 

It is enough to have shewn, by the 
clearest documents, concerning’ this new 
and salutary method of Instruction, that it 
extends itself with, ease and certainty to 
vast numbers who must otherwise have 
wanted such advantages; and what the con¬ 
sequences would be, where this defect should 
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be suffered to remain, will be calrulaled in 
a moment by those, who feel rightly for 
Iheir own iiitcro'.ts, ami, by the same sure 
standard, fur tlie interests of oll'.r rs. 

Jt was iiKinih'st beyond the [lowtr of con¬ 
tradiction, that with respect to the larger 
districts of out native land, it was hardly 
practicable, if not tpulc impossible, to in¬ 
struct so many in a way so suir, so expedi¬ 
tions, and attainable at so small a cost. ■ 

Such <111 Iiistituiion could not fail to at¬ 
tract the b(“»t regard of the noble minded, 
the chief in rank and station, the lihrial, 
the pnulent, and religions; those who 
honour God, .and are deeply miiidlnl, that 
in his fear only the ground must he laid 
of every good thing in public or in private 
life, and with refcicncc to picsent things or 
future. The support and maintenance of 
the work so happily beg,in, and so success¬ 
fully pursued, will not, therefore, fail to en¬ 
gage new efforts on the partol those, in whom 
a reverence for the great Author of their 
being, begets a just regaid for all who share 
a common nature willi them, together with 
a zeal for tho»welfare ol their country, where 
the first claims must arise, however wide 
may he the comp.iss of that Charily, which 
extends itself to all. Sueh men we shall be 
sure to find at the head of plans like that 
before us; and it is obvious, of how great 
iniportr'ince it is, that such designs should be 
so encouraged and sustained. Next to their 
intrinsic Worth, with tlie fair examples,undde- 
cided patronage of tlie chief and most distin- 
gui.shed persons in the public body, will tend 
most to promote their encie.ise, and to en¬ 
sure their permanent suability. 

If this were the place for replying to the 
cavil in which we are .sometimes reminded, 
that the infidel will sow upon the ground 
which we prepare, the answer would he easy. 
We need not dread the conflict. Tin. truth 
will in.iintain its influence, when it is once 
impUnted ill the human mind. The traiis- 
cend<iiii Value of its own discoveries, anil 
the need we have of what is so revealed, to 
render our very being and existence of any 
real worth to ns, will secure that triumph. 

Above all, we must first persuade our¬ 
selves, that God will forsake his own cause, 
before we can consent, foi any timorous ap- 
prehensiou, to forego our part in the service 
which wc owe to others, or to relax our 
labour m the welcome task of training many 
•on* to glory. 

The Report having been concluded 
by the Secretary, His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury rose and 
remarked that in tlie luminous de¬ 
tail of tlie proceedings of the Society 
since its first establishment, tlm 
meeting had heard enough that af¬ 
forded the most ample satisfaction. 
One circumstance alone they had 


to regret, that the, funds were now 
exhausted, but of this the Trea¬ 
surer’s Repoit would furnish them 
with tlie particulars. 

The Annual Account of Receipts 
and Expenditure was tlien read by 
Mr. Josliua Watson, who summed 
up with the stuteiucnt that there 
was at the present time a dispose- 
ablc balance of only 50/. 

The Archbishop of Cank-rbury 
remarked that the Treasuier’s Re¬ 
port had but too fully justified what 
he had said of the deplorable state 
of the funds; the Society was get¬ 
ting into debt, but notwitlislanding 
tills, they liad not ceased to act for 
the Public, and it was to be hoped 
that they should speedily be placed 
in a m>re pros[>evous condition. 
He had the pleasure to announce 
that a grant of 2000/. in aid of 
the funds and to promote the objects 
of the Institution had been made 
out of the Royal Bounty: they 
would, he trusted, feel themselves 
re-established, and be enabled to 
extricate themselves from all their 
difficulties. His Grace moved that 
both the Reports should be printed. 

Lord Kenyon said that it was a 
duty whicli had fallen to him of a 
most gratifying description, though 
he wislied it were in more able 
bands, to move the thanks of the 
meeting to the Most Reverend Chair¬ 
man ; that in doing so he would not 
expatiate on the innumerable be¬ 
nefits derived to this and many 
other Institutions, from the zealous 
patronage and obliging condescen¬ 
sion of the Prelate who now filled 
tlip Chair. In that company in 
which bis Grace’s merits were so well 
known and so highly appreciatted, 
it would be presumptuous to say 
more; he should be cordially joined 
by all sintjere supporters of the 
Church in bearing testimony to the 
unwearied attention and able assis¬ 
tance, which such ebjects as this 
uniformly received from the Arch- 
bishop. 

Mr. Wilberforce said tliat it was 
a privilege which highly gratified 
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liitii to be allowed to second the 
tnotion. He could not but con¬ 
sider t!«e impoitance of tlie ser¬ 
vice rendered to the € 11111*011 nnd 
to society by the found-ition and 
sn|>port of National Schools. In 
no way whalevcr could the welfare 
and security of tl»e country be more 
certainly promoted, than by the 
success of this Institution ; for the 
stamina, if he might so speak, of 
all political and moral establish¬ 
ments were to be found in it. At 
a time, wlien attempts are made to 
undermine all kingdoms, Ave should 
be more than usually solicitous to 
arm ami guard those, who arc ex¬ 
posed to danger and corruption 
with an antidote against the poison 
of evil principles. “ It appears,” !jc 
continued, “ that in this country we 
have been somewhat wanting to our¬ 
selves in not taking advantage of 
the earliest opportunities to infuse 
truth into the youthful mind ; but 
we are growing wi.ser, and by the 
promotion of true Religion, through 
the instrumentality of the Church of 
England, the best effects may be 
produced in the rising generation. 
It is a favourite idea with those who 
are inimical to all Religions Institu¬ 
tions, that the Church of England 
venerable as she is, mast at length, 
having reached her prime, fall into 
decay ; but it will be seen that the 
piety and activity of her Clergy in 
such works as these will renovate 
her strength and give lier a youth, 
ful vigour capable of withstanding 
the stoutest of-her enemies. 

Lord Calthorpe had |)eculiar sa. 
tisfaction in moving thanks to |he 
General Committee—the thanks not 
merely of the Meeting, but of the 
Country at large. They were to be 
regarded as the directors and su¬ 
perintendents of the li^^ours of an 
Institution which had for its object 
to improve the principles, instruct 
the mind, and reform the life; to dis¬ 
pose the affections, which must tend 
to either good or evil,to seek the good. 

“ The object of the Society,*’ he re¬ 
marked* “ is most important, cspccU 
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ally at this time,when encreasing civi¬ 
lization brings with it corresponding 
Miaros nnd tenjptations. Its object 
is to supply the antidote to that 
dreailful infection which is spread 
abroad with maligbant industry by 
those who desire to undermine the 
religious In [»e and moral habits of 
the rising generation. But not only- 
are the exertions of this Society be¬ 
neficial to the young—tlic education 
furnished tliemwill re-act upon their 
parenis, who will i:i many cases 
learn the words of religious truth 
from the mouths of their children, 
and will leceivc from the only lips 
to which they may he inclined to 
listen, the lessons of sacred Avis- 
dom. ilis Lordship having pointed 
o;it some otlier reasons for which 
he conceived the National Society 
was cniiiieiitly calculated to diffuse 
(he inestimable blessings of pure 
and umlefiled religion, and to se¬ 
cure to the Church of England the 
affections and regard of the jieople, 
more tiuiii any other institution, 
finished by expressing bis opinion 
that those Avho had bestowed their 
time, labour, and exertion in the 
conduct of the Society Avere en¬ 
titled to the thanks not only of the 
meeting but of the country at large. 

Archdeacon Blomfield rose, he 
said,*‘ with much satisfaction,thougb 
with ditfideiice, to second the mo¬ 
tion. After what hud been so clo. 
qucntly urged he should only de¬ 
clare his conviction that the 'Na¬ 
tional Society was well lilted to 
instil into the minds of the people 
sound and rational Christianity. In 
the formation and support of schools 
upon this system, under the regu¬ 
lations prescribed, the best proof is 
given that we love our Established 
Church, not only because it is es¬ 
tablished by law, but because vi'e 
know and value its inlruisic ex¬ 
cellence. One circumstance was 
most deserv ing of remark, of which, 
as the Incumbent of a populous 
Parish, he was enabled to speak 
from personal observation; that of 
the children who have received 
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their education in these sdiools, 
a great majority continue to at- 
tend their Parish Church; that 
being ({iialified by their education, 
to join in the Liturgical Services with 
the understanding as well as with 
the lips, tliey were distinguished by 
regular and attentive liehav i'uir, and 
by their endeavours to take .1 part 
in the Psalmody of the congregation. 
O ne heuelit arising from this Insti¬ 
tution seemed already to be devo- 
* loping itself in the more decent am! 
orderly habits of tlu* lower elasses 
of the comniniiitv ; but any per¬ 
manent beiielit must materially de¬ 
pend on tile personal superinten¬ 
dence and exeitions of the Parish 
Priest; and in furtherance of his 
designs ^a!ld lahours for the cstab- 
lislimeiit ok schools he vv'ould meet 
with the co-operation even of sece- 
<ler». Inhisoivn parish, in which were 
many dissenters, the funds of his 
school daily increased. In the pre¬ 
sent state of religions knowledge no 
dissenter of sineere religious princi¬ 
ples, it may he presumed, would 
hesitate to foster such au education 
as tends rlireetly to the promotion of 
religion, and to the [irosperity of 
congregational wershi]). “ This, 
then,*’ he concluded, “ is a topic of 
encouragement which experience 
has demonstrated to he just; and 
which may assist in obviating some 
of the difficulties w'hich often ap¬ 
pear to obstruct tbe Parochial Mi¬ 
nister in the execution of his wishes, 
with regard to the establisbinentof a 
National School. 

The Bishop of Worcester moved 
the thanks of tlie meeting to the 
Ladies’ Committee, on whom no 
eulogium could be required. The 
services which they were peculiarly 
capable of rendering to the schools, 
they had tendered most effectively. 

This motion was seconded by M r. 
Davies. 

The Bishop of London said, that 
there was a subject of congratula¬ 
tion, which it gave him the greatest 
pleasure to notice. The Institu¬ 
tion, in spite of all discouragements 
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was still progressiyely advancing in 
tile affections of the pcofile, and 
other scliools were continually 
comieg inio the same plans, and 
adopting the same (irinciples. The 
Diocese of London would give a ge¬ 
neral i<leaof the state of the country 
in these respects—it may be con¬ 
sidered," his Lordship remarked, 
“ as affording a fair representa¬ 
tion of the whole kingdom, be¬ 
ing coinjiosed of the two dill'ereiit 
classes which together constitute 
the bulk of tlie rommunity, lliat of 
t<ivv'is and that {»f eoniitry villages. 
It is gr:i<i!ying to kiu'w, tliereforc, 
that in this diocese the schools have 
progr 'ssively iiicre.ised in number— 
that tlmy have not only not receded 
in peifectioii of leaviiing, but that 
sonic have attained to the highest pos¬ 
sible degree of excellenee. Schools 
are now established in the Parish of 
Shoreditch, in whicli there formerly 
existed many obstacles to their es¬ 
tablishment, on a scale in some de¬ 
gree commensurate with the wants 
of the Parisli. It is not indeed 
surprizing that this advance should 
have taken jilace, or that where 
(here is so much zeal and wealth 
and rank to be eunlribuled tbe 
schools should Hourish. Essex has 
.suffered not less than any county 
from agrieulturai distress, but its 
effects have agreeably disappointed 
those who dreaded the ruin of all' 
public charities. Schools are not 
fewer, but have encreased in num¬ 
ber more than in any former period. 
When I visited," added his Lordship, 
“the Central School at Chelmsford, 
the examination of the children exci¬ 
ted the warmest aj>probation of a 
numerous and intelligent company, 
who bore testimony to the great 
benefit derived from the Central 
School in that town in forming and 
organizing those in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Out of 4 ~j 0 Parishes and Cha- 
pelries, 262 have Madras Schools. 
To tbe general Committee of Essex, 
and to the Clergy of the diocese, 
I am happy to pay a due tribute of 
approbation; for to their exertions 
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is the County mainly indebted for the 
flourishing state of its schools in 
union with the National Society.'’ 
The Bishop concluded with moving 
the thanks of the meeting to the ex¬ 
cellent fouuder of the system of 
National Education, the llev. Dr. 
Bell. 

The motion was seconded by the 
Dean of Chichester. 

Lord Kenyon here stated that 
Dr. Bell was prevented from being 
present at the meeting, by his being 
obliged to attend a Chapter at 
Westminster. 

The Bishop of Chester rejoiced 
that a most pleasing and easy task 
had been assigned him, to move 
thanks to theTreasurer, Mr^ Watso.n. 
The subject spoke for itself. Mr. 
Watson’s name was inseparably con¬ 
nected with that of the Society ; 
whereever the National System was 
adopted, there were his zeal, judg¬ 
ment, and exertions suflicieutly un. 
dcrstood. “ The Institution,” re¬ 
marked his Lordship, " is as a tree 
nourished, trained, and fostered by 
him, the branches of which now 
spread over all the land ; 300,000 
children are now reaping its salutary 
fruits. Esto perpetua be its motto. 
A large debt of gratitude is due to 
him tor his muniliceut gift of Ely 
Chapel, but bis benevolence is not 
conliued to a single object. Not a 
Charity is there in this metropolis 
which has for its object the welfare 
. and happiness of man, of which he 
is not an active member. The ex¬ 
pression of gratitude being the only 
return for Ids invaluable services, 
which the meeting can make, or he 
accept,should therefore be cordially 
bestowed.” 

Mr. Gipps felt deeply the benefits 
of those talents and exertions which 
had been described, and seconded 
the motion. 

Mr. Watson acknowledged the 
kindness of his friends, to which 
rather than to his own deserts, he 
wished to ascribe the great honour 
^ which had been done him; and he 
"assured the meeting that he should 


continue, with much satisfaction, 
those services which had been ac¬ 
cepted in so flattering a manner. 

Archdeacon Fott, in moving the 
thanks of the meeting to the Secre¬ 
tary, Dr. Walmsley, said, that with 
the nature of his service's all present 
were well acquainted. His services 
were properly appreciated, and it 
must be the universal wisli that they 
may long be continued to tiic So¬ 
ciety. He had known Dr. Walins- 
ley through life, seen his character 
established at College, marked his 
progress in well-doing, been his 
neighbouras a parish priest; in each, 
and every station, be had observed 
him excmplarily fultilliiig his duties ; 
—and was glad on this, and all occa¬ 
sions, to bear testimony to his worth. 

The Archbishop of .Canterbury 
had as many opportunities of esti¬ 
mating the worth of the Secretary, 
as most men of those who were then 
present; and he seconded the mo¬ 
tion of thanks to him because he 
knew that they were due. 

Dr. Walmsley expressed himself 
much flattered by the kind enco¬ 
miums which had b(‘eu paid him. 
“ It may be thought,” said he, 

that I should now relinquish my 
labours to a younger head and 
younger hands; and perhaps I 
ought, but I am willing to continue 
■at my post, cheered as I am by the 
opportunities attbrded me of wit¬ 
nessing and recording the success of 
the National Sweiety, in the accom¬ 
plishment of all its benevolent and 
important objects. The Dr. assured 
the meeting that among 350 circu¬ 
lars which he had issued, there were 
not six exceptions to the gratifying 
statement, that an evident and won¬ 
derful improvement had taken place 
in the manners of the lower classes, 
in consequence of the religious in¬ 
struction of the children in the Na¬ 
tional Schools. He then mentioned 
an interesting anecdote, illustrative 
of the happy effects of this educa¬ 
tion, as reflected on the parents. 
A little girl, of the name of Mary 
Jones, who was brought up in one 
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of the National Schools, had the 
misfortune to be born of parents 
of an irreligious and immoral cha¬ 
racter; they were utterly destitute 
of all pious principles, and wore 
notorious for habits of swearing, 
drinking, and disgraceful couduci. 
Tlie little girl was brought by sick¬ 
ness t<^ her last moments, and on her 
death-bed fjlie made a strong appeal 
to her father and mother, upon the 
dreadful and dangerous course of 
•life they were pursuing, and upon 
the nature of their religious duties. 
The appeal was so effectually made, 
that from that lime, according to 
the testimony of their parochial 
minister, they have never once omit¬ 
ted their attendance at Church ; 
they have reformed tlieir lives, and 
such has bgeu the exemplary con¬ 
duct of the mother especially, that 
it has been deemed proper to admit 
her to the Holy Sacrament. 

The Bishop of Llandaff' would not 
occupy the time and attention of the 
company, by enlarging further on 
general topics. His Lordship moved 
the thanks of the meeting to Arch¬ 
deacon Pott, and the gentlemen of 
the Vestry of St. Martin's, Ibr the 
use of their Vestry Room. For 
th is accommodation they were in¬ 
debted to the venerable Archdeacon 
from whom they received so many 
valuable services, and whose assist¬ 
ance in the promotion of everything 
that was praiseworthy and bencticial 
to the public, was always most 
readily and effectively afforded. 

Archdeacon Cambridge seconded 
the motion ; and Archdeacon Pott 
acknowledged the honour done him. 

Sir James Langham was desirous 
of moving a vote of thanks, which 
had not usually been included in 
the number of those offered on this 
occasion, but which appeared to 
him most justly due. That it had 
been before overlooked, he could 
not but consider a culpable omis¬ 
sion. He should now, therefore, 
propose that the thanks of the 
meeting be given to the Secretaries 
and Treasurers of the Diocesan and 


DistrietCommitteeg. These gentle¬ 
men had doubtless severally received 
the thanks of their respective Com¬ 
mittees for the iueslimable services 
rendered by them in their neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but it was also incum¬ 
bent ON this meeting to add their 
acknowledgement of the co-opera¬ 
tion which so greatly contributed to 
the benefit of the Parent Society. 
It was generally the Clergy who 
stepped forward to undertake the 
arduous office of conducting the 
public affairs of the Schools in each 
deanery or district; to diffuse the 
blessings of sound religious educa¬ 
tion, on the principles of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, throughout the 
country ;• and to set an example of 
iiidiistry, activity, and zeal, in the 
formation of establishments, calcu. 
lated beyond all otbets, to ensure 
the happiness and welfare of their 
poorer parishioners. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
G. Round, who bore willing testi¬ 
mony to the high respectability and 
useful services of the Diocesan Se¬ 
cretaries in the county of Essex. 

Mr. Gipps, M. P. wished to re¬ 
mind the Meeting, that in propor¬ 
tion to the success of the Society, 
would necessarily be the increased 
iiemaiid upon its funds. It be¬ 
came, therefore, a point of vital 
consequence to consider in what 
manner its resources were to be 
replenished. He concluded, there¬ 
fore, with submitting a Resolu¬ 
tion, couched nearly in the fol¬ 
lowing terms : That the (ieneral 

Committee be requested to take 
into consideration, whether it be 
expedient to prepare an Address to 
the Public, and to request aid in 
promoting the objects of the Society. 

Mr. W. Cotton, in seconding the 
motion, expressed his conviction of 
the necessity of the measure, and his 
readiness to contribute to the sup¬ 
port of a Society, the general utility 
of which had been that morning so 
ably explained, and the practical 
advantages of which he had frequent 
opportunities of observing. He felt 
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assuml that an appeal inndc to the 
public, ill favour of such an Insti¬ 
tution, would not be made in viiin. 

The ballot to fill up the vacancies 
in the (feiieral Conmiitlee took 
place, and the. Meeting was dis¬ 
solved. 


Report of the Barbadoes Society for 
Promoting Christ'inn Knowledge. 

The Committee of tlie Directors of this 
Instiliitioii, III laym^ hefbre the Governors 
this Keport, »i ohetlirnce to tlie “ Act for 
tlie. better Manj^enient dinl ijiipport of 
the Central School,’' conceive it to he 
their duty, in the lirst place, respectfully 
to acknowledge tlie Society’s obligations 
to the Legislature fur having given this 
public sanction to its laboins, uiid for hav¬ 
ing granted pecuniary aid m fuitlierance 
of tliat object, in particular, to whieb its 
attention lias been hitlierto moic iniincdi- 
ately directed. 

To Fiis Excellency the Patron, the Com¬ 
mittee tender their wannest thanks for liis 
very liberal donations. Tliey cannot but 
augur most favourably of his friendly dis¬ 
position towards this undertaking, from 
this additional proof of the lively interest 
which he has uiiiformly taken in the coii- 
cems of Uie poor. 

Adverting to the piiiiiary objects oiigi- 
nally couteiiiplatid by tins Society, the 
Committee peiceive that tlie aft’aiis of the 
Sdiooi claim their fust notice. 

Tlieic are, at picsenl, icceiving instruc¬ 
tion in the ticiitial School, iiinely boys 
and tliirty-two girls ; of wiio .e [Oiilicieiicy 
in reading, writing, and aiitluiiclic, the 
late exami'iatiun (winch was witnessed by 
a very respectable company,) ail'uided a 
Biitisliictory proof; ain^, wiiat is of still 


greater importance, the Master has re¬ 
ported a general amendment of behaviour, 
especially manifest amongst the boarders. 
In addition to ilie ortlmtiry routine of 
school business, plain needle.-woik is part 
of tlie daily employment of the giils ; and, 
under the direction of Mrs. Packer, the 
Matron, they have always made and mend¬ 
ed the boarders’ clothes. 

Tlie Conmiittee pei form a pleasing duty 
in acknowledging liie libera), and conde- 
seciidnig attention of the Parf-nt Society, 
which, caily in tlie year its'jl), gratuitously 
furnished the .Society of tins Island with a 
collection of elementary books of instruc¬ 
tion, Psaltcis, Prayer-books, and Dibles, 
for the use of the School, and for distribu¬ 
tion amongst the poor. Still fiirtber ad¬ 
vantages have been subscanently gained by 
the Society of this Island, from its union 
with it as a District Committee. Many of 
the Society’s tracts have been ciiculated 
amungst the [loor; and, judging from the 
1 lanner in which they have Ucen reroived, 
til-’ Committee indulge the most pleasing 
anticipations of success in this department 
of the Society’s labours. 

Ill concluding this statement of the So¬ 
ciety’s proceeiliugs (lining tlic last twenty- 
one nionth.s, and coiiti'nipl.itiiig the stage 
at which it Inis now arrived, tlie Committee 
feel contidcut, that if th^y cannot boast a 
rapid, they may at least leport a .steady, 
progic.-s. 'I'liey l^avc it to the mniiejn- 
diet'd, to make due allowance fur those 
ddllcultics 111 then itiidci taking, which local 
O’speiiciicc will enable liieiii in some tie- 
gree to appreciate. 

Wc aic happy in httiiig able to 
tuiii, that the iiislitiiliun is now 
pinced oil a permanent footing; tlie 
legislature having voted an annual 
sum of ttOOZ. curreuey for its sup¬ 
port. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 

Armittead, T. K.D \'icar of Bacltford and 
Weverhati, Cheshire, and a minor 
canon of Chester ealhedral, to tlic 
living of Cockerham, near Lanens. 
ter; patron, This Lobo Biauoe of 
CUMSTBR. 

Annesley, hon. and rev. W. lo the vicar¬ 
age of aiudU’y, ^yanvirhshlre; which 
bus been vacant .since the reign of Ed¬ 
ward VI. 

Barnes, F. D. D. S'lb-dean of Chust 
Church, Oxford, lo the reetorv of 
■ - d 


IMUiFl^llMENTS. 

Slokely Pomeroy, IJevmi ; patron. The 
Lord Ihsuor of Exeter. 

Bcetham, J. 'f. li.A, lo the vicarage of 
Bunny, near Nottinyham- 
Clerk, L. A. B A. lo the perpetual curacy 
and Parish Church of Rumhirgh, with 
St. AUchacl, SoutheJmham annexed,dn 
the county of Suffolk; patroness, Mrs. 
Mart Atuile, of IIalesworlh. 

Pobree, P. P. M.A. Fellow of Trinity- 
folleyc, Cmibndye, to he regitis pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in that UViiversity, on 
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the resisfiialion of the very rev. J. IT. 
Monk, Dean o f j^eterborough. 

Dowker, W. to the rectory of Ilawiihy. 

Fardcll, II. M.A. to the rectory of Felt.- 
Tvell, Norfolk ; patron, The Lord Bi- 
81101* OK Ki.y. 

Fauquier, G. L. W. B.A- to the vicarage 
of Ballou, Norfolk ; i)!ilr<jns, The 
llov. J. WoDEtiousE, unci Charlotte 
Laora his wife. 

Fenton, J. to hold the vicar.n’o of Pcn< 
riih, with ^ho vicarage of Torpenkow, 
Cumberland. ; bj* di-spcnsalion under 
the groat seal. 

Fohg, J. M.A. rector of Holt, Worces- 

' tershirc, and domestic chaplain to the 
Earl of Monnlnorris, to the roetory 
of Shrau'ley, by dispensation under the 
great seal; patron, Thoh. Surawley 
Vernon, Esq of Astley. 

Goode, A. Jun. to be one of the, chaplains 
of the TIon, Fast India Company on 
the liomhny station. 

Hamilton, J L. to the rectory of Elles- 
borovgh, Bui'liS. 

Ilalfon, 1) t'# be cliaplain in ordinary to 
His Majesty, vtre the rev. Dr, II .Pear¬ 
son, preferred. 

Homer, T. of Tiinity college, Cambridge, 
to be second master of the Sheffield 
Free Grammar School. 

Jameson, J. B. to tlio perpetual curacy 
of Ileyn-ood, Lancashire. 

Jones, W. P. of the King’s school, Can- 
icrhnry, ter be domestic chaplain to the 
Baroness Dowager Lavington. 

Magdrt'ell, ,1. to the rectory of Boolhhy 
PagneU, Lincolnshire; patron, J. Jl. 
LATClIlfORD, Esq. 

Atesham, fl. AT.A- to tlio rectory of Jiipple, 
Kent, vacant bj the death of the Rev. 
C. Pliilpot. 

Alogg, II. H. Vicar of Chetrion Mvndip, 
to be domestic cliapluiii to the Mar¬ 
quis OK Aylesbury. 

Moore, R. to the rectory of Wimbotirne 
.Saint Giles, Dorsetshire i patron, the 
Earl OK Shaftesbury. 

Pack, U. to the rectory and vicarage of 
Tvlhm, alias lialtimorr, in the diocese 
of Boss; patron. The Lord Bishop 
of (’orilt and Boss. 

Pearce, II. M.A. late Conduct of King's 
college, Cambridge, to the rectory of 
Hemhinghy, Lincolnshire ; patrons, the 
Provost and Fellows of that Society. 

PostU’, E. B A. to the rectory of Colney, 
Norfolk ; patron, J. Postle, Esq. of 
Colney Hall, 

Powell, J. AI.A. head master of the Free 
Grammar School, AJonmonth, to be 
lecturer of Mr. Jones’s Fonndalion in 
that town. 

Bead, W. Al.A. of Ston-Easton, to he one 
ofthe domestic chaplains tollis Royal 
Highness the Duke ok Clarence. 

Sheen, S. M.A, to the rectory of Stan- 
steady Suffolk, mi his own petition. 

Remembkancer, No. 55. 


Smalley, G. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Dchenham, SiffoUC', patron, Lord 
IIenmklk 

Siinlh, ,T. D.D. of Corpus Christi gpllege, 
Orford, and head master of tho Gram¬ 
mar-school, Manchester, to the rectory 
of .Si. Ann’s, in that town ; patron, the 
Lord Bi.^iiop ok CuEsrin. 

Sworde, T. AT.A. to the perpetual curacy 
of Bungay .St, Alary's; patron, The 
Duke oK NottKOLK. The same gcn^lc- 
m>in has also become evening lecturer 
ofllie Parish, at the iinan’inoiis desire 
ofthe inbalnlants in vestry assembled. 
Warren, T. S. AI.A. of Sidney college, 
Cambridge, to the vicarage of Dorring- 
ion, uoar Sleaford; patron, SiR Gil* 
BEur Heatjicote. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred, Alay 28. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—R. W. Sib- 
Ihorpe, Afagdalen college, grand com¬ 
pounder. 

Ma-sters ok Arts.—\V. S. R. Cock- 
burn, F.relcr college; J. II. Barber, 
Wadhani college ; J. Prichard, Brasenose 
college ; and P. Parker, Christ Church. 

Bachelors ok Arts.—T. II. Noyes, 
Christ Church, grand compounder; and 
\V. II. Michcll, Trinity college. 

June 1, 

Bacheidrsin Divinity.—D. Benyon 
and P. C. Chatubers, Jesus college. 

Masters ok Arts. —J. Digbton, E.ve- 
tcr college, grand compounder; J. C. 
F. TulTiieiljCArtst Church,grand compoun¬ 
der ; tv. B. Thomas, Pembroke college; 
E. R. Taylnr, Wadham college; Vf.Ja.- 
eo\is, New college ; W. Bowden, Trinity 
college; J. tV. Tomlinson, Trinity c6l- 
Icyc; R. B. Bourne, J, Trcbcck, W. 
Macbcan, and II. L. Neave, Christ 
Church ; W. II. Baillie, J. M. Colson, 
and F. VV. Gray, Baliol college ; W. Ar- 
mistcad, and j. Wright, Brasenose col¬ 
lege; J. II. Newman, Oriel college; C 
Hardwick, University college , G. Buck- 
cridge, Worcester college; B. Williams, 
and O. G. Williams, Jesus college. 

Bachelors ok Arts.— J.E, Denison, 
Christ Church, grand compounder ; S. H. 
White, Merton college; 9. H. Hall, St. 
Alary Hall; J. S. Litchfield, and J, 
Amphlctt, Trinity college ; W. H.' Ore- 
villc, T. H. Causton, and C. W. Watson, 
Christ Chinch; J. L. Puxlcy, Brasenose 
college; H.H. Green, Worcc.ster college ; 
E. Evans, Jesus college; J. H. Watson, 
Wadham college, and W. Smith, Lincoln 
college. 

June 12 . 

Honorary Doctors in Civil Law.— 
Sir Berkeley William Guise, Bart, M.P. 
Major-General Sir George Sadkville 
Browne, K.C.B. and Edward Webh, 
Esq. M.P. 

3 L 
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June 13. 

Daobkiar and 'Docroit ts Divinitt. 
— J. O. Challen, M.A. University college, 
grand compounder. 

Dotron in Mkdiclne—G Hall, B.M. 
University college. 

M^sterb of Arts.— O. N. Oxnam, 
Exeter college ; 11. Battiscoinbc, Merton 
college f J, Abbott, Pemltrohe college; 
11. Taylor, nnd J. Strcynobiim, Hatiol 
college} and II. 'Monro, University col¬ 
lege. 

Il.vcnicixms of Arts.—J. ]\I. D. Alex- 
ainler, Brnsevose college, and II. 1.. 
Whallcy, Pe.mbrohe college. 

June 17. 

llACHELons tN Divinity.—W. Milli, 
and G. Booth, Magdalen college. 

BAriiKi/)R IN Civn. Law.—N iidioll, 
Christ Church, gt and compounder. 

Misters of Arts— J. PJoincr, Oriel 
college} E. G. A. willl, Magdalen 

college } H. Braiulrclb, and J. Pmen, St. 
John's college. 

Bacbeuiks of Abib.—G. WaLon, 
Jirasenose college ; L. Smith, Christ 
Church. 

Jnnu 19. 

BACHEIiOn AND DOCTOR IN DiVINITY. 
—J. W. Burford, WaJhmn college. 

June 3. 

The rev. William Kinir, M.A. W'.as ad¬ 
mitted Fellow of Corpus Chrisli college. 

June 6. 

Mr. rlemerit Greswell.un'l Mr. George 
William Newnham, wereadmitled Scho¬ 
lars of Corpus Clsristi college} the foruK'r 
on the Lancashire, and the latter on the 
J.incolusbire foundation. 

June 11. 

An examination and election of Scho¬ 
lars from Brotiisgrove School io TT''«r'’e.<!(t’r 
college, look place in llio school-rcwnii, 
when D. Bourne, son of Dr. Bourne, 
Aklricliiaa Profi'ssor of Medicine, II. 
Tiirbitt, sou of .1. Turbitt, esq. oH Hal¬ 
ford, Warwickshire; and C. Wliateley, 
son of J. C. W^hateley, esq. of Dallccotc- 
hnuse, Shropshire, vvcii' elected. The 
examiners were, the Provost and one of 
the B'ollows of Trorees/cr college. 

June 13^ 

Tho rei. .Tosepli Shaw, M.A. and Ed¬ 
ward .Tohn Ash, M.A. of Christ's college ; 
and rev. James tJolh tt Ebdcn, M-A. of 
Trinity-hall, Cambridge, \vere admitted 
fid eundem. 

June 14. 

The rev. Henry W'healley, M.A. and 
Senior Follow of ilueen's college, on tlie 
old foundation was electi'd, bjr the Pro¬ 
vost and Fellows of that .Society, Prin¬ 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, vacant by the 
death of tho rev. Dr. Tljom|>5on. 


June Id. 

Mr. T. L. Wlicelcr, youngest son of 
the rev Allen Wheeler, Head Mixsier of 
the College School,irorce*<c>',w'uselected 
from that School a Scholar of irorccji/rr 
college, on Sir Thomas Cooke’s founda¬ 
tion. The elcelioti was made in the 
College Seliool Room, by the Provost and 
B’ellow.s of Worce'^ter college. 

Mr. Bloxh'iiii, Commoner of Worcester 
coCegc, and Mr. Walkey, Coininonor of 
Bahol college, w'ere elected Scholars of 
Um former Society. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred. 

May ‘id. 

lIoNfiRARY Masters of Arts.—L ord 
Dudley Coutls Stuart, Ctiiaspji college} 
and Rev. .Sir R. M. Le Fleming, Bart. 
Trinity Hall. 

June 11. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—R. W'ardell, 
Trinity college. 

Bacui lorsin DiviNiTY.—J.S.Tozor, 
.S'f. John's college ( T. Greene, Corpus 
Chrisli college; R. .TedVeys, St. John's 
College; J, .l.Cory, Sidney college; A. 
Irvine, Emanuel college-, and W. Mor¬ 
gan, Sneen's college. 

MAsrens of Arts.— .W. Plueknett, St. 
.John's college ; W. Paynler, I'rivily col¬ 
lege ; and F. Bedford, Pcmhrolc-hall. 

Ba< iH'.lor in Civil Law.—J. Blake, 
SI. John's college. 

Baciiflor of Arts. A. W. Iljill, St. 
Peter's college; and E. Saunders, Jesit* 
college. 

May ,31. 

Mr. J. Wilder, of King's college, was 
admitU'd a Fellow of tliat Society. 

June a. 

Tho Chimeellov’!, Gold Mi'dal, for the 
best English,Poem, by a resident Under¬ 
graduate, was ad,judged to Winilirop 
Maekworlb Praed, of Trinity college. 
Suliject— Auslralasia. 

At a tiongregation this day, the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen w eie elretcd Barn.aby Lec¬ 
turers for the year ensuing. 

Matuematical.—S. Carr,A/.A. Queen's 
college. 

PuiiAisornicAL.— J. P. lligraan, M.A. 
Trinity college. 

Rhetoric. — W. Greenwood, M.A. 
Corpus Chrisli college. 

liOGic.—J. Ilallewrll, M.A. Christ's 
college. 

June 19. 

Sir William Browne’s Gold Medals for 
the Greek Ode, and for the Greek and 
Latin Epigrams were yesterday adjudged 
os follows:— 

Greek Ode,— •“ In obitnm viri admo- 
dii/D Reverendi Doctissiraique Thom® 
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PiinsUtiwo Midtilcton, Episcopi Calcut- 
teiisis,” to Wiuthrop Mackworth Praed, 
Trinity coUvyc. 

OuEisK Ei'jguam—“ 'Edv ye ^iXofia^yQ, 
lay ‘TTiAvya^i'ie" 

LArrN Ei’icua.)!—“ "dc <ptvyii iraXiv 
fiaxijTiTnt” to John Wilder, Fellow of 
Kwy’s rollryv, 

L-vtin Odis.—“ Afrit'aiii €at<srus Dc- 
viucti.” No prize adjudged. 

^ June 23. 

The Aiiiiiial Prizes of 1.5 Guineas e.ach, 
i>iveii l)v the represeul.ilives in Parlia- 
^ uieiil, of Ihi.s Luiivcrsitj, for the be.st 
Dissertations in Latin Prose, were ad¬ 
judged as follow s: 

Sr.Nioii il.uiUK.Mnis.*—“ (iu.ciKun stittl 
Ecelesiie Legibus Stahililai JJeneludit, el 
Quii Ratioijo niaxiim'' Proniorenda r” 
Alfred Ollivant, yi./t. Trmiti; roiliyi. 

No second Prize adjudged. 

Miuui.b Daciii.i.or.s.—“ Qiu iiViielui 
llislorun Eeelesiaslica' Sludioiis Pi rei- 
piendisunl C.K. Keunawiiy, Joht^'b 
colleye, (i. Long, H.A- Tn nfy coi'vyo. 

Tlio Porson iTize for I lie lic.it Iriiie.!!!- 
iiou of a p.issugo from .Sii.ik.spe.ue into 
Greek \er»c, was adjudged lo 11 ii, 
Keiuiaway, St. John’s ratieye.— Suiijeet, 
lien. Vlll. Ael. V. .Scene ii. hegiuniiig 
with “ This royal iiifanl,” and ending 
with, And so stand lis’d.” 

OHDiXATION.S. 

By the Lord llisnor o/NoKwien, tu that 

Cathedral, on .Sunday, May 2j, the 

followmy ycntlcincn n-vre ordained. 

* Dj'.acons—F. P. linker, Caius 

Colleye , J. linker. Trimly Hall; E. R. 
Beevor, Corpus Clirisli colleye , ('. II. 
Bennett, Trinity colleye; H. W. lllake, 
Corpus Chrisii roUe;y; 10. G- Blylh, 
Christ’s colUyc; C. II. llrowne. Corpus 
Christ! colleye ; J. T. Burt, Cams colleye ; 
G. V\\ci^i>»ni,CorpusChristicollvye ; Lord 
G. 11- S. Cliurchill, Jimanncl colleye ; T. 
Collyer, Si. John’s college j R. M. Gre¬ 
nier, Corjtus ihristi colleye; C. M. 
Doughty, Cams colleye ; R FariicH, Si. 
J’efer's colleye ; G, Gage, St. John's col- 
Icyv i O. A. F. Hart, Christ’s colleye ; T. 
lieatli,r/flr<! [fall; 3.11- Hopper, Christ’s 
college. ; W. C. Maddon, tZucen's colleye ; 
D. R. L. Moxon, Catherine Hall; G. B. 
Moxon, Corpus Chrisii college; W. F. 
Patleson, Trinity colleye ; C. F. Riin- 
worth, .Sidney eol'Uye ; and C. Reynolds, 
Cains college, Cambridge. M. Seaman. 
G. H. Webster, Queen’s college; and W. 
II. Wilkinson, St. John’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

PniEsts.-^ll. Andrews, Emannel col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; 3. R. Barker, Trinity 
college, Dublin. J. A. Barron. T. Beck¬ 
with, Corpus Christi college ; 14. Bon ie.s, 
Clare-hall; A. E. L, Bulwer, I’embrcMu- 
hall; and W. B. Clarke, Jesus college, 


Cambridge. J. Coopiw- T. H. Copentan, 
St. John’s college j and N. Croor, Corpus 
Chrisii college, Cambridge, J T. Davies. 
E. Edwards, Jesus college; G. •h. W. 
Fauquier, Pembrohe-hall; C. Hatch, 
Jung’s college; and P. Holmes, Corpus 
Chrisii college, Cambridge. A- Jenour.' 
W. C. laiaeh, and G. Lucas, Trinity 
reZ/cf/e ; C. D. Mai'.i.iud, Caihurine-hail, 
and J. C. Miilcholt, St. John’s college, 
Cambridge; tl. Maydtilen-hall, 

Oxford, G. Pill, and E. Poslle, Tririify 
eellcyc, Cambridge; T. Quarles, Exeter 
coUcge ; and G. Sti)<dle\, Truitig college, 
th'Jord. G Slewarl, and J. Stewart. II. 
.Stndd, t'aius culligc, and W. T. Wor¬ 
se,ip, Jesm college, Cambridge. 

By the Ilisnop o/Pi'-TEnnoRoeuii, on the 
Slime day, in (he Callwdral Church of 
that city. 

Di.acox'.s.—T. Mercer, Trinity col¬ 
lege ; an,l W. Mou.sli‘y, Queen’s college, 
Caniliridiic, 

PiiiHsis.—».f. Ford, (Ic’d coUdjC; and 
3. C Jenkins, and R. Roche, Lincoln 
colleye, Oxford; W. Turner, St. John’s 
callcgc, and R. Williams, Ecmbrobe-hall, 
Caiiihridye. 

By the [Ion. and Iliyhf lice, the Lodd 
Bishop <>/ OMfimn, at Christ Church, 
on the same day. 

Deacons.— R. A. Musgrave, Trinity 
colleye, Cambridge, W. Colston. C, Ilar- 
Idn, and W, Harding, Wadhmn college; 
II. W. Buckley, Merton college ; H. A. 
Pyc, Magdalen college ; O. JeiiKius, Jesus 
loUegc, B. D. Hawkins, Pcmhrokc-cid- 
Icgc ; C. C. Clerke, Christ Church, R. C, 
Cove, lVorec,sZ<?r college; J. Linton, 
Magdalen college; I*'. S. Ncwhold, Urase- 
nase college; and W. Harn.son, Christ 
Church, 0.rford. 

PniESTs.—W\ B. Thomas, Pembroke 
college; T. V. DurclJ, Christ Church; 
and II. J. Dawes, Edmund hall, Oxford. 
C. Radford. W. Kay, Magdnhm-coHegc : 
Ij. Lowellin, and j. R Hoicorahe, Jesus 
colleye; A. Johnson, irndkani colleye ; 
R. Bracken, Queen’s college; C. W. W. 
Eyton, Jesus college; F. Gambier, AU- 
Souls’ college; T. C- Percival, R. Palmer, 
'^V^ F. Lloyd, and H. Wolb'sley, Christ 
Church; W. S. Cole, Worevsier college ; 
G. Hooke, Merton college; P. Aulnu, 
Jesus college; and J. P. Roberts, New 
college, Oxford. F. Horsley. 

By the [Ion. and Riyht Rev. the Lokn 
Bishop o/Gi.oiii:g8Ti.b, in that Cathe¬ 
dral, on the same day. 

Deacons.! —J. Shacklcton, Pembroke 
cedlege; J. Edwards, IForreslcr college; 
T. jonea, Wadham college; S. lJuyd, 
Magdalen college; L. G- G. Drydcn, Lin¬ 
coln college; W. Millaer, St. Alhau-haU; 
O, S. Prior, Queen’s college ; and T. Fur- 
ncaux, Magdalen-hall, Oxford, 
PuiESTs.—A- Holicar, Trinity-college, 
3 L 2 
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Oxford; and W. Pashley, St. John't col¬ 
lage, Cambridge. ' 

On Monday, May 2C, hy the Bisnop of 
Hkrpfobd, in the Chapel of St, Alary's 
College, Winchester. 

Dkacoms. — lion. G. S. Cocks, B. 
Twisleton, and O. Deane. 

Priests. —W. B. Lee, and 11. Roberts, 
iVcw college, Oxford. 

On Sunday, June 22, by the Lobd Bisbop 
of Bbxstoi., in Christ college chapel, 
Cambridge. 

Deacons. —J. Gedge, M.A. Jesus col¬ 
lege, (by Let Dim. from Bp. of Lincoln ;) 
and W. Hick.s, li A. Magdalen college, {hy 
Let. Dim. from Bp. of Ely.) 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married, at East Hendrcd, Iho rev. W. 
J. Kerrich, AI.A. prebendary of Sarum, 
rector of Paulcsbury, Northamptonshire, 
and formerly fellow of New College, Oa- 
ford, to Emma Elizabeth, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late C. W. Wapsharc, esq. of 
Salisbury. 

Died, in the 84th year of his age, the 
rev. James Birch, B.D. rector of Great 
Wishford, vicar of Ashbury, and late fel¬ 
low of Alaqdalen college, Oxford. The 
vicarage of Ashbury is in the gift of the 
president and fellows of Magdalen col¬ 
lege. 

BUCKING H AMSHIRE. 

Married.—By the rev. Dr. Cotton, at 
Chicheley, Newport Pagncll, Iho rev. 
Richard French Laurence, M.A. Fellow 
of Pembroke college, Oxford, and Sub¬ 
librarian of the Bodleian, to Barbara, 
only surviving daughter of the rev. '\V. 
Cotton, of Chicheley, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married. — The rov. R. Y. Kcays, 
M.A, of Pcw-hill-house, near Chippen¬ 
ham, to Fanny, second daughter ofLt.- 
Colonel TuSnell, of Lackhnm-hpuse. 

‘ Married.—At Chatteris, by the rev. C. 
Simeon, M.A -the rev. R. E. Hankinsoti, 
of Walpole, St. Peter's, NorJ'olk, to Su¬ 
sannah Mary Annc; and the rov. M. 
Boswell, of Southgate, Middlesex, to 
Dorothea, daughters of the rev. Dr. 
Chatiield, vicar of Chatteris. 

CHESHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. R. Barlow, incumbent 
of Lower Peover and 'I'ubley. 

DEVONSHIRE 

Married.—At Dartmouth, the rev. Mr. 
Hoekin, to Miss Langworthy, only 
daughter of the late Alfred Sbaike Lang¬ 
worthy, esq. of Modbury, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. G:. W. Chard, vicar 


of Blnndford, to Elizabeth Frances, el- 
dost daughter of the late rev. Thomas 
Diggle, rector of Tarrant-IIinton. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Died —The rev. D. Fcaron,- vicar of 
Painswick. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died.—At Hereford, aged 24, ycar.s, tho 
rov. Thoma,s Edward Diincnmb, Ji.A. of 
Exeter college, and eldest sou of the rev. 
John Duncural), rector of Abbey llore, 
and vicar of Mausel Lacy, in that county. 

LANCASHIRE. , 

Married.— At Childreall, hy the rev. 
Samuel Kent, the Rev. John A. Cramer, 
M.A. Student of Christ rhureh, O.rford, to 
Harriet, second daughter of the hile John 
Ashton, esq. of the Grange, Cheshire. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—At Asfordby, near Afciton Mom- 
bray, aged 80 years, the rev. T. B. Bur¬ 
naby, rector of Asfordby and Ashby Eol- 
xnlle, and for many years in the Commis¬ 
sion of the Peace for the Coiinly. He 
was formerly of St. John's college, Cam¬ 
bridge, B.A. 17G6, M.A. 17G0. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.—At South Willingham, tiic rev. 
R. Curtois, rector of that parish, and 
vicar of Luddington and Ludford. 

The rev. \V.' Jackson, rec I or of iVTc/- 
tleton, vicar of Ingham, and perpetual 
curate of Hemswell. ' ■ 

At ATumhy, near Alford, aged 84, the 
rov. G, llogartli, vicar of AJtimby and 
H ogslhorpe. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At St. Ann's, the rev. E. 
Sidney, B.A. to Eliza, daughter of J. 
Vaughan, Esq. 

At Twickenham, the rev, George .lolin 
Trevor Spencer, of University college, 
Oxford, son of the Hon. Wm. Robert 
Spencer, to Harriet Theodora, daughter 
of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. 

At St. Pancras New church, the rev. 
Henry Trimmer, B.A, of Exeter college, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of James Dea¬ 
con, esq. of Russel-plaee, Fitzroy-square. 

At St. George's, Ilanover-square, the 
rev. R. Bracken, Follow of Queen's col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to Henrietta Harriett, eld¬ 
est daughter of the late D. Campbell, 
esq. of Uedford-square. 

Died.—At the vicarage house, St. Ste¬ 
phen's, CoUman-street, the rev.T.Twigg, 
vicar of that parish. 

At Hampton, aged 25, the rev. C. Jep- 
son, B.A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
cirato of Heighten, near Lincoln. 
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NORFOLK. 

Married.—At St. Michael at Plea 
Church, Norwich, the rev. Ralph Baker, 
to Jano Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late rev. G. Beovor, rector of Wilby 
and Haryham, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Richard llaygarth, 
vicar ot Stapleford, to Elizabeth Catha¬ 
rine, only daughter of the late Samuel 
Leach, Ciiq. * 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married—The rev. A. Nicoll, LL.D. 
regius professor of Hebrew, and canon 
(}[ Christ church, O.vford, to Sophia Ca¬ 
tharine, eldest daughter of the rev. J. 
Parsons, of St. Alban Hall. 

The rev. James Tripp, of Waltham, 
to Miss Eliza Harvey, grand-daughtcr to 
the late Gen. Harvey, and niece to J. H. 
Tilson, Esq. of Wutlinglofi Park. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.-^The rev. Edwin Sidney, 
B.A. ol'St. John’s college, Cambridge, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of John Yaughan, 
esq. of Shrewsbury. 

Died.—Suddenly, aged 71, the rev. 
John Cooper, curate of Ellesmere and 
Hordley. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.—On Tuesday, 21th of Juno, 
at Winsham, by the rev. F.J.H. Festiiig, 
vicar of that parish. The rev. John 
Lempricre, D.IJ. of PembrnJtn college, 
Oxford, rector of Meath, and New¬ 
ton St. Petrock, in the county' of 
Down, to Anne, only daughter and heir- 
CS.S of the late Edward Collingwood, 
esq. captain in his Mi\jcsty’s royal navy. 

The rev. W. Edwards to Miss E. Lans- 
down, both of .S'hepton Mallet. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev.Edward Whioldon, 
rector of Burslem, and domestic chaplain 


to the Right Hon. the Earl of Mountnor- 
ris, to Mary, daughtel of John Bell, esq. 
of Farley Hall. 

SUFFOLK. 

Died.—Aged C3, the rev. \V. Tyison, 
curate of Itumburgh with St. Michael, 
Souihelmhani, annexed. 

At Shadacre Hall, Shimpling, in the 
69lli year of his age, the rev. J Plampin, 
M.A. rector of Whatjiald and Stansle&d, 
and formerly fellow' and tutor of Jesus 
college, Cambridge.; li.A. 177(i, M.A. 
1779. The rectufv of WUaificld is in Uio 
patronage of the Master and Fellows of 
that society. 

SUSSEX. 

Died.—Aged 89, llio rev. Richard 
Wadesdon, rector of Fairliyh. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died.—»In (he 81th year of his age, the 
rev. J. Birch, U D, rector of Great WwA- 
ford, and vtanr ol' Ashbury, and lute Fel¬ 
low ol' Magdalen college, Oxford, 

The rev. W. Jack'.ou, rector of Ncl- 
(Ii'ton, vicar of Ingham, and perpetual 
curate of Hems-lleadmg. 

WALES. 

Married.—The rev. D. Edwards, cu¬ 
rate. ol' Uassalley, to Miss U. Grillilhs, of 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 

The rev. J. P. J. Parry, rector of 
Edvrii, Carnarvo’ii^hire, to Margaret, 
only daughter of W. M‘Ivcr, esq. of Li- 
rerpool. 

The rev. Watkin Price, rector of Kil- 
lyhcbill, perpetual curate of Languhe, 
and one of his Majesty’s Ju.stiecs of the 
Peace for the County of Glamorgan. 

EAST INDIES. 

Died.*—At Bum hay, the rev. G. Mar¬ 
tin, M.A. one of the chaplains to the 
East India Company, and vicar of Great 
.Ness, Shropshire. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


mviNITV. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Colchester, by C. J. 
Blomfield, D.D.: at his primary Visita¬ 
tion, in May 1833, and published at their 
Request. 4to. 3s. 

Bishop Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms, se¬ 
lected and arranged with the Texts of 


.Scripture to whicii they refer. By R, B. 
Extoii, Rector of Athelington, Suff^lx. 
13mo. 3s. 6d. 

Scripture Names of Persons and Places 
familiarly explained: intended as a Com¬ 
panion to die reading of the Holy Sciip- 
tures, for the Use of Young Per.sons. 
ISnio. 4s. 
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St. Paul’s Tliorn jn the Flesh, explained 
in a Discourse on 2 Corinthians, xii. 7. 
with a Preface and Notes. By tiie Rev. 
J. G. Tolley. 2s. 

A Sermon, one of several of the same 
Character ami Style, whicii will probably 
be committed aUo to the Prt'ss, shoiihl a 
favoarahle Reception of it cucoHi iige their 
Publication. 8vo. is. 6(1, 

Selections from tin* Book of Provcrlis, 
intended as Reading Ijt'ssons for the Use of 
Schools. 12mo. 6d, 

The Clergy Vinilicated: a Sermon 
preached in the Chinch of Si. Sepulchre, 
Snow Hill, London, on J'liesday, April 
29, lUy.'i; atthc Visitation of the V'eiieia- 
ble J. if. Pott, Archdeacon of LoikIou. 
Published by Uosue of the Arciuleaeon 
and Clergy, By K. Naics, M.A. Jtcctor 
of Allhallows, Lundoti Wall, Aicluleacoii 
of Stafford, &e. <!cc. Gvo. Is. od. 

A Sermon preached at tlie Visitation of 
Kingston, May 12, JG2 j. By the Rev. 
\V. Rose, M.A, F.R.S. Rector of Becken¬ 
ham, in Kent, and Carshalton, in Sniiy. 
Published at the Rcipiest of the Clergy. 
8vo, Is. 

A Sermon preached IMay 18, IBS;’, in 
the Parish Church of St. John, Southwaik. 
By the Rev. ,T. C. Abdy, A.M. Rector 
and Alternate Lecturer of St. George, 
Southwark. Uvo. is. 

A Charge delivt'red to the Clergy, &c. 
of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, 1026. 


at the primary Visitation of H. K, Bonney, 
M.A. Archdeacon of Bedford. Ovo. 
Is. dd. 

A Sermon preaclied in the Parish 
Churcli of Newark, April 2.o, at the Visita¬ 
tion of tne Venerable Arelideacon of Not¬ 
tingham, by the RSiv. J. Baylcy, A.M. 
Late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cani- 
bi'idgc. Is. 6d, 

MEDU'INP. 

The Hunterian Oiation, delivered in the 
Theatre of the Royal College of Surgeons 
iu London, on the t If!) of Feb. 1026. By 
Sir Win. iilizard, Knt. President of the 
College, Arc. &(*. 4to. 6s, 

MI.S(’IiI.I.AKll s. 

An Epitome of Locke's Essay on the 
Human Uiuleistanding, in Qiieslion and 
Answer; for tin; Use of those wlio iiiteud 
to eiitei upon the Study of Metapiiysics. 
12mo. 2s 6d. 

The F.irmeis; or Talcs foi tlic Times, 
addressed to the Yeomanry of Ibigiaiui, 
By the Aiitlior. 12mo. I2s. od. 

The liisfoi'v of Thomas Maitm, or, “a 
little that the lighteous man liath is better 
than great riches of tlic ungodly,’’ Dd. 

'I’lic Histoiy ol' Fartny Ma.son. “ Not 
with eye service as ineii'pleasers; but a.s 
the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God, fiom the heart.”—Ephes, vi, 6. Dd. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tlie Rev. Dr. Russel, of Leith, proposes 
ta publish, by Subscription, a new Edition 
of Keith’s Catalogue of the Scottisii Bi¬ 
shops ; to add a Life of the Author, and 
continue the Work to the preseut Time. 
It will form a handsome Volume in Oc¬ 
tavo. 

A Dissertation on the Fall afMan, in 
whicli the literal Sense of the Mosaic Ac¬ 
count of that Event is asserted and vindi¬ 
cated, by the Rev. George Holden, will 
be published in a few Days, 

Mr. Nedham lias in the Press, “ Corn 
Tables, shewing the Cost of any Number 


of Quarters and Bushels, fiom Ten Shil¬ 
lings to Eighty Shillings per Quarter.” 

The fifth and sixth Volumes of JJr. 
Miller’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
History, arc nearly ready for the Pi ess. 
They will comprize a Coiitinnatioii of the 
History of this Country to the Revolution, 
and of the ('ontinental States, as near as 
could be done to tlie same Period : and 
consequently will contain an Analysis of 
all the Details of the Reformation in vari¬ 
ous Countries; together with tiie Progress 
of Policy botii at Home and Abroad. 
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POLITICAL RETROS P ECT. 


We shall tlctii'm our readers but 
a few minutes with our Holrospcct 
of the political events of the lust 
moMfh—not that they have been 
few, unimportant, or unintcresling, 
but that they are for llic most j)ari, 
at the time of our writing ttiis, still 
uniinished ; and we think it better 
to postpone our general observations 
upon them, till they are brought to 
a close, and have assumed that 
shape, which the Legislature in its 
wisdom shall tinally im]H)se upon 
them. In this state are the Mar¬ 
riage Act, the English Catholics 
Hill, and the Criminal Law Hills. 

1 n the lirst of these measures great 
ililhcully has been felt in the Lords, 
as to (he mode of preventing clan* 
destine and irregular marriages of 
minors; it is not for us to say or 
think that the difficulty is imaginary, 
but we will venture to say (hat it 
has been much exaggerated by at¬ 
tempting to do too much, and by 
not always sufficiently considering 
jvhat means are, or are not, lawful 
to be used for such jircvcntion. So 
long as there arc passion, folly, and 
deceit, in the world, so long will 
there be, from time to time, impro¬ 
per marriages; it is idle to think 
that any law will wholly prevent 
them—it cuts (he Gordian Knot in¬ 
deed, to say that such marriages 
may be set aside ; but is it Lawful 
so to do—legal perhaps it may be, 
for we know no bounds to the legal 
powa'rs ol‘ the Legislature ; but all 
things that may be supposed legal, 
are not, tliercforc, in the higher 
sense of moral and religious fitness, 
lawful. If such a measure were in 
this sense lawful, it ought to have 
the power of placing the parties in 
the same state^ as if the lyc had 
never been contracted; can it do so 
—do not the feelings of our nature 
declare, that the remedy leaves the 
parties (one at least of them) nearly 


in as blighted, and miserable a con¬ 
dition, as the disease could have 
deduced them to? As a mode of 
prevention, experience has proved 
it to he inefficacious—as a mode of 
punishment, its lawfulm ss is <pies- 
tionable, its severity excessive and 
undistinguishiiig. The same re¬ 
marks cannot he ma<le upon the 
plan which seems founded on the 
principle of the old statute of Phi- 
iij> and Mary. This statute wisely 
cut at the root of those marriages 
which it is most desirable to pre¬ 
vent and punish; we mean mar¬ 
riages for the sake of gain, by re¬ 
moving the temptation. Hy its pro¬ 
visions, whoever coiiveyfcl away a 
woman child nnnmrried within the 
age of sixteen, from the possession 
and against the w'ill of her parents, 
or guardians, and contracted matri¬ 
mony with her, was imprisoned five 
years, or fined at the discretion of 
the court, and she forfeited all her 
lands to her next of kin, during her 
husband’s life. A few sligh( modi¬ 
fications of (his act seem to ns all 
that would be necessary to prevent, 
such stolen marriages, so far as they 
are capable of being prevented. 
The rogue would not find his ac- 
count in marrying, if such conse¬ 
quences followed; and the man of 
honour would shrink from depriving 
the dbject of liis atleetions of her 
patrimony. 

Of the Dissenter's Marriage Bill, 
which has been thrown out, we will 
only say, that the principles of the 
Church of England are very ill un¬ 
derstood by those, who imagine 
that her sous have any desire to im¬ 
pose unnecessary burthens on the 
consciences of their dissenting bre¬ 
thren of other persuasions. We are 
sure we speak the sentiments of the 
Church in sriying, that we shall 
heartily rejoice if any expedient can 
be found out for their satisfaction 
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which shall not yiolate some prin¬ 
ciple too important to be surren- 
Hered. We have been induced to 
say thtis much, in consequence of 
what seemed to us, (to say the least 
of it) a most extraordinary attack 
made by a noble lord on the whole 
bench of Bishops, in the person of 
the venerable Primate. Perhaps it 
was unintentional, as we are sure it 
was unprovoked; perhaps it has 
been repented of, and therefore 
may as well be forgotten : but 
these are not times in wiiich wise 
and well meaning men will scatter 
imputations on the Church lightly. 

The Criminal Law Bills, as they 
have passed the House of Commons, 
wc own, do not quite satisfy us. By 
thebill,whicU lestraiiis the frequency 
of passing the sentence of death in 
those numerous cases, in which it 
is never intended to execute it, the 
country gains somelliiiig—for the 
evil was gross, and cried aloud for 
.removal. But the country docs not 
gain all it might have gained, and a 
scruple, which appears merely ima¬ 
ginary, has alone prevented it. To 
have empowered the Jiidge who 
tried the prisoiiei to pronounce the 
punishment which should follow, 
immediately after conviction, before 
the Ssanie audience, who have lis¬ 
tened to the detail of the proof, 
woyld have been leaving the mea¬ 
sure of punishment in his hand who 
was best qualified to mete -it out; 
and., would have made the trial a 
striking and usefnl lesson to th^ peo¬ 
ple. Punishment would have con¬ 
nected itself with guilt, as conse¬ 
quence with cause. To say that this 
infringes on the prerogative of the. 
Crown, is saying nothing—if it does 
90 for a good end, no harm is done, 


for the prerogatives of the Crown 
are only held for the benefit of the 
People—but it does not infringe the 
prerogative—for is not the power of 
the Judge delegated from the Crown 
—does he not represent the Sove¬ 
reign, act in his name, and exer¬ 
cise his attributes? In such a case 
we think it needless to recur to pre¬ 
cedents, but they may be found in 
the reigns of Charles the Second, 
George the Second, and, if we mis¬ 
take not, George the Third. 

Our objection to the Shop-lifting 
Bill is its nugatoriness ; while it re¬ 
mains a capital ofience to steal 40s. 
in a dwelling-house, and while 
ninety-nine shops in a hundred are 
parts of dwelling-houses, it is idle 
to take away capital punishment 
from shop-lifting, unless you say 
that the statute shall apply even 
where the shop is part of a dwell¬ 
ing house. Neither in reason do 
we think that the shop and the 
dwcUing-honse are entitled to the 
same protection—the principles on 
which we throw guards around 
them are evident—the shop is by 
the owner’s desire, and for his own 
purpose, thrown open to the resort 
of all the world, there is no prf- 
vacy afl'ected in it» no sanctity at¬ 
tached to it; we protect it and the 
goods in it, for the security of 
trade—the house is the owner's re¬ 
treat, the stranger who enters it for 
an unlawful purpose, commits a 
two.fold invasion, be plunders the 
property which we have not expos¬ 
ed to his gaze, 4ind he violates the 
sanctity of our domestic circle—we 
protect the house for the comfort 
and security of social and domestic 
life. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

>We thank “ A North Wales Incumbent" for his statement of a case so 
;^firmatory of the opinion that we gave in our last Number, touching 
.Offerings.—We thank him also for his other communication, 
and C. W. have been received. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON THE NATURE AND BENEFIT 

OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

1 Cou. *i. 2S—26. 

For I have received of the Lord, that 
vrUich also I delivered unto yon, That the 
Lord Jesnl the same night, in which he 
was betrayed, took bread; and when He 
had given tbanksj He brake it, and said, 
Tak^ eat; tlijs is my Body, which is.bro¬ 
ken mr vou; this do in remembrance of 
m^. Aner'tbe same manner also He took 
^the cop, wlien He had supped, saying this 
cup is the New Testament in my Blood; 
tins do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
bcance of Me; for, as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cap, ye do shew the 
Lord’s Deatti till He come.” 

These words of the Apostle Paul 
contain the latest and therefore, 
as might be expected, the fullest 
ittfopaatldn relative to the Sa¬ 
crament of the Load’s' Supperi. 
They are rep>reseuted by the A{)os- 
tie to have been matter of express 
revelation to him, which of itself is 
sufficient to make evet^ iChristian 
think most highly of the ordinance 
of which they treat; for would th?y 
have bedh so reveaM by thc*Lor4, 
or no Impressed on the CcRinthifths 
by the Apostle, if th^ ordinance.bad 
^ not been of the highest itnpo^noceS 
They describe the manner Hi# tth 
orikmal institution—express in the 
plainest and fullest language tlie 
i^licitnei^ pf oiir loi:d*s comped 
Il^point out the snhstance repi^ 
sented under, and apiritutdly con¬ 
veyed by the s^^mental efomcntis 

C^iistfafhof thn^dl^tlnK obligation, 

under ivhich to;^ceit^ 

,4|iie8f,\e|einent8--^eciaiie tbo fye^ 
. BtMpWBRANCEiC Npi 5Cf. 


quency witli which they were re¬ 
ceived by the early Christiani—^and 
predict the continued observance 
of this .Ordinance in the f^urcti of 
Christ lo the end of the world 
He,” whose holy body and blood 
are figured in it, ** Malt coi^*^<to 
receive' those unto himself^ vdto' in 
faith, in repentance, in ob^dienoe^ 
in unboonded charity towards tlk#. 
fellow-creatures, and gratitude 
thankfulness towards Ood,< ‘ hdve 
“ shewn His death,” have exbds^d 
in a figure, and declared in the 
of his own most holy inStUndipit 
their belief of the reality and 
of Mis atoning death. TheOe tforp 
of the Apostle are full on every 
point, wherein we can be reasonably 
anxious to obtsdn information, 1 
shall, fherefinre, take them in the 
Older in which they staiid, onl 
elucidating and confirming, wlHat;i 
herein, contained, out of the oti^ 
Scriptures. '/'■■■'I 

The first point of which we immti 

never lose sight, is 

ordinawce is n^ ^ 

God; not of any fmrticUleir>0|iittll^, 

but of tbe’He^ of the 

versaK is the Ordiqande 

Christ himself. " 

tkfhor^, rdcf 

* to ipsk Ittpittsa ^4* 

ph»;i^t4,*i^!^h<^t.„ ' MejMttpou./'Lbe. 

tbeol. p,,.tittrismb. 
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took bread, and when he had given 
thanks he brake it, and said, ‘ Take, 
eat*:’ 

Wljat the Apostle remarks of the 
corrections of the Lord, is more¬ 
over equally true of his injunctions. 
He chastens and He commands 
. for our profit.” 

What then in the present instance 
are the benefits that attach'to our 
obedience ? Let us hear the reply of 
the learned and pious Archbishop 
Crannier, the very father under God 
of our reformed Church 

“ In the original words of Institu- 
< tioti as delivered by the Evangelists 
-—and in the doctrine also of St. 
-Paul, which he confesseth that he 
received of Christ, two things spe¬ 
cially are to be noted. 

“ First, that our Savionr Christ 
called the material bread which he 
brake, his Body; and the wine, 
which was the fruit of the vine, his 
Blood. And yet he spake not this 
to the intent that man should think 
that material bread is His vei'y Body; 
or wine made of grapes His very 
Blood ; but to signify unto us, .us 
St. Paul saith, that the cup is a 
Contnmnion of Christ’s Blood, that 
was shed for us, and the bread a 
Communion of his Flesh, that wa.s 
crucified for us; so that although 
in the truth of his human nature 
Christ be in heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of God the Father, 
yet whosoever eateth of that bread 
in the supper of the Lord according 
to Christ’s Institution and Ordinance, 
is assured by Christ’s promise and 
testament, that he is a member of 
his Body, and receiveth the benefits 
of bis passion, which be suffered 
for us upon the cross. And iike- 

* A Defence of Hie Trve and Catholike 
Doptrino of the tjaf-ramant of die Body 
aad Btouil of oVr Saniour Christ, witli a 
Conhitatioii, of sumlry Errors concemyng 
^the same, i^ouhded and stahlished vpop 
'Co^cs.JPwy Woorde, and approued by 

CotMeiil of tlie moste auncieot Doctors 
Ctnuche; made by the nioste Reu- 
Father in God 'I'liuinas Arclie- 
‘^IP^op of Canterbury, Primate of all 
yfo^lande and Metiopolifam.'. Aano Do-- 
M.DL. 


wise lie, that drinketh of that holy 
cup in that supper of the Lord ac¬ 
cording to Christ’s Institution is cer¬ 
tified by Christ’s legacy and testa¬ 
ment that he is made partaker of 
the Blood of Christ which was shed 
fur us*. 

“ The second thing which may 
be learned is this, that, although 
none ea,teth the Body of Christ, and 
drinketh his Blood, but they have 
eternal life,” agreeably to those 
words of our Lord, whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day ; for my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is driuk 
indeed —“ yet both the good and 
the bad do eat and drink the brearl 
and wine, which be the Sacraments,’* 
the outward signs and representa- 
tives, and means “ of the same ; but 
besides these sacraments,” or out¬ 
ward tokens of an inward grace, 
“ the good” through faith “ eatctli’ 
everlasting life,” the inward grace 
therein conveyed : the evil on the 
other hand * through his disbelief, 

* “ Manifestum est do hue parte saspe 
dicendum esse non prodesse nmnducatip- 
iiem iis, qui non aguiit penitentiani, sed 
perseverant in delectis contra consciei- 
tiani, stem Pauius clara voce atHrmat. ‘ Q,ui 
maiidueaverit pattern /tunc aut biberit po- 
culum Domini indigni, reus erit corporis 
et sangmuis Domini. Mandiicant nntfuii 
indign^, qui non adferunt timorem Dei et 
Hdem, seu pcoiteutiain etHdem, et scientes 
perseverant in delectis contra conscieii- 
tiam. Alii indulgent libidinibns, alii odiis, 
et irijusta ciipiditate viiidictie, alii aliis 
gcclerihiis pollutis se esse noriint, ncc 
deponnntpropositnm nialcfecicftdi. Hmc 
mala per sese offendnnt Deuni, sed Pau¬ 
las tsiBUlai'i banc oiFemionem novk tris-' 
tioro ofifensione inquit, qnod contuinelia 
diiiciant corpus et sanguincm Domini. 
Beinde addit alteram comminationem, 

‘ t/ui edit et bibit indigid, judicium sibi 
‘edit et bibit, non discemens corpus Do¬ 
mini; id est, poenam sibi accersit non 
soiiim pro prionbiis peccatii, sed etiaiii 
pro h<^ sceiere, qnod coutumeJik afficit 
corpus Domini. N«|BSftaria est igitnr pc- 
nitentiu seu timor Dei in bis, qni accedunt 
ad Coriinniniouein.’ 

“ Et quideiu de uti afuo rc, do, ponilcn- 
till, et dc fide cunriondUir hme ipsa actio 
—cclcbidtiir mcuiui'ia mot Us Chrisli. 
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and hardness of heart, and iiupcni* 


tence of life, eateth this not; rc- 
ceiveth not the Body and Blood of 
the Lord * ; for he neither by faith 
disceriieth it, neither doth he feel 
the want of it to cleanse and sup¬ 
port his soul, but draweth down in¬ 
stead through his own perverseness 
the heavy judgments of the Lord : 
agreeably to the declaration of the 
Apostle, ^ whosoever eateth this 
bread, and drinketh of this cup un- 
wort hilp, shall be guilty of the Body 
and Blood of the Lard." 

« Here St. Paul saith not, that 
he that eateth the bread, and drink¬ 
eth the enp unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh the Body and Blood of the 
Lord; but is guilty of the Body and 
Bloorl of the Lord. What he eateth 
and drinketh, St. Paul afterwards 


AiiiUs corpus Chvisti pro te datum cssc, 
aiidis sangumem pro te etfusum esse. Hasc 
‘ verba nos primuni de iiigenti iraDei advci- 
.sus nostra peccata coinrooiiefaciant, qiiam 
ciim nullorura liominum, aut angelorura 
virtutes ant mcrita placare potiierint, sed 
Filii mortc placari opportnerit, pia mens 
jiidicare potest, peccatum non esse leve 
nialnm. Multse inagtiaE calamitatcs Ini- 
nianm, morbi, exilia, supplicia, iiiopia:, 
bella, neces, et ali® ajrumna* signa sunt irm 
Bei advewns peccatum; et nobis impo- 
sitse sunt, ut de Jiidicio ct irt Dei admo- 
neamur. Sed longe illnstrius testimonium 
est ingontis im Filins Dei sudans sangui- 
nen», Inctans cum ira Dei, laceratus, pen- 
d<tns in cruce. Hoc testimouio si qiiis 
non niovetar nec exareseit cogitatione 
irso Dei; et mortis Cluisti in like ipsk ac- 
tione et lhandacatione, non considerat 
qnid hie agatur. 

“ O jesn Christe Fill Dei vivi, pro no¬ 
bis rrncifixe ct resnsriwte, accende meutes 
nostras, iit ad Denm convertamur nec 
contemnanins iinm ejus, et tnam mortem, 
sed vci-t; ad agmtionem tnonim benefici- 
omm, ct roirandi coiisilii de tiik morte 
flectaninr.” Melancthon. Loc. Tbeol. p. 

44«-4. ^ 

* The wicked and such as be void of a 
lively faith althongh they do carnally and 
visimy press with their teeth, as St. An- 
gnsHne saMh, the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, yet in no wise are 
they partakers of Christ, but rather to 
their condemnation do eat and drink tlie 
sign or sacrament of so great a thing. Ar¬ 
ticle xxix. ' j 


declaretli. He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh his own dammtion'' 

Let me here remark, that, though 
no man is worthy receive the 
sacrament of his Saviour’s Bo^y. 
and Blood ; yet none, that come in 
faith, in penitence, in resolutions of 
amendment, in charity to man and 
humility before (Jod—-none, that 
eat and drink in remembrance that 
Christ died for them, and feed on 
Him in their hearts by faith with 
thanksgiving—none, that thus come, 
as every man by God’s grace may 
come, either eat or drink unworthily. 
It is the wilful sinner only, wlio 
persists in his sin, and yet conies to 
the lable^ that eats and drinks un¬ 
worthily'; and such a man whether 
he comes or not, is equally, whilst 
he thus continues obstinately ami 
impenitently sinful, in a slate of 
most fearful danger. The good 
and faithful and sincere Christian 
may be assured, that in partaking 
of the sacramental bread and wine, 
he iloth spiritually by faith receive 
into his soul the very Body and 
Blood of Christ with all those be¬ 
nefits, which God hath in his abun¬ 
dant mercy attached unto them. 

To open however still farther the 
benefits of this Holy Supper, of 
which as thi»holy man well remarks, 
“ the more clearly it is understood, 
the more sweetness, fruit, comfort 
and edification it bringeth to the 
godly receiver thereof**—I shall add 
these bis other must plain and com¬ 
fortable observations on the same., 

“ As all men of themselves be 
sinners, and through sin be in God’s 
wrath, and none is clearly innocent 
but Christ alone; so every soul in¬ 
spired by God is desirous to be 
delivered from sin,, and to obtain at 
God’s hand, mercy, favour, righte¬ 
ousness and everlasting salvation, 
and this earnest and great desire 
is called in Scripture the hunger 
and thirst of the soul; withwhich 
kind of spiritual thirst David was 
taken, when he said, * Like as the 
hart desireth the water brooks, so 
3 M 2 
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soul a/ter thee, O God: 
mjf tout it athirst>for God, yea, even 
for the living God; when shall I 
come to qppear before the preunce 
of God' And this hunji^^er aad 
thirst the soul is driven unto by the 
means of the Law» which sheweth 
unto her the horribleness of sin, 
the terrourof God's indignation, and 
the horrour of death, and everlasting 
damnation. And when she seeth 
nothing but punishment for her of¬ 
fences, by justice and accusation of 
the law, and this punishment is 
ever before her eyes, then in this 
great distress .the soul being pressed 
with heaviness and sorrow seeketh 
some comfort and desireth some 
remedy for her miserable and sor¬ 
rowful estate. And this feeling of 
her lost condition, and earnest de¬ 
sire of refreshing is the spiritual 
hunger of the soul; and whosoever 
hath this godly hunger, is blessed 
of God, and shall have meat and 
drink enough, as Christ himself said, 

* Bkssed be they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.' 

*• What then is this meat, drink 
and food of the soul ? It is our Sa¬ 
viour Christit is His great atone¬ 
ment, that taketh away the sins of 
the world; it is all that be bath 
done and suffered, andpds still doing 
for our sakes. Nothing within us; 
neither our own righteousness (take 
it at 'the best)—nor our own re¬ 
pentance, however sincere: nothing 
without US, however flattering, can 
ever come up to our wants. It is 
Christ, the Redeemer 1 it is His ato. 
mag death, and cleansing blood, 
that .can alone satisfy our spiritual 
craving. Come unto me, all ye 
tht^ travail and are heavy laden, 
^and I wiU refre^Jh you. ij any man 
•th^t, kt him come unto Me and 
Sidkk. I am the bread of life. He 
that someth to Me, shall never 
kst^er i and he that beliemih on 
" iMit| skdUnever thirst." And our 
Wathars " seitit the Apostle, ♦* did 
-tat the same spiritual meat, a$ai 
alt drink the same spiHHul 


[Ata. 

drink, for they drahk of that spiri¬ 
tual rock, that followed them ; and 
that roc^ was Christ. - 

** For as meat and drink do com¬ 
fort the hungry body, so doth the 
death of Christ’s Body, and the 
shedding of his blood comfort the 
soul, when she is after her sort 
hungry. What thing is it, that 
comforteth and nourisheth the body? 
Meat, and drink. By what names 
then shall we call the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ, which 
do comfort and nourish the hungry 
soul, but by the names of meat and 
drink This is but expressing a 
spiritual act by a bodily name. 
Every man knows what it is to be 
strengthened by the divine grace, 
and enabled on his earnest prayer 
to do his duty. Every man knows what 
it is earnestly to desire efumfort atid 
to receive it. This holy desire then 
we say, as the Scriptures have said 
before us, is the hunger and thirst 
of the soul; and that, which satis¬ 
fies this, is its meat and drink. 
“ And this similitude caused our 
blessed Saviour to say, ‘ My flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed.' For there is no kind of 
meat that is comfortable to the 
soul, but only the death of Christas 
blessed Body; nor any kind of 
drink, that can quench her thirst 
but only the blood-shedding of our 
Saviour Christ, which was shed for 
our offences. For as there is a 
* birth of the body, and feeding 
and nourishment of the body, so 
is there also a spiritual’ birth, and a 
spiritual feeding. And as every 
man is born of his earthly parents 
to this mortal life, so is every good 
Christian spiritually bom by Christ 
unto eternal Uf^. And as. every’ 
man is fed and nourished in bis 
body, by meat and drink, even so 
is” and must “ every good Christian 
be fed and nourish^ in his soill by 
the flesh and blood of o»r Saflour 
Christ. And as tBe body liveth by 
meat and drink, and thereby in- 
creasetb and groweth from a young 
babe unto a perfect man, so the 
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soul liveth by Christ himself, by 
pure faith eating his flesh and 
drinking his blooa^**-—intently con¬ 
templating, having ever before its 
eyes, and entirely relying on, Christ's 
atoning death ; chnging to hU. doc¬ 
trine, obeying his laws, and resting 
wholly on him for pardon, support, 
and comfort now, and for everlasting 
salvation, glory and bapjpiness here¬ 
after. And this Christ himself 
teacheth-— Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his Blood — 
except you have this spiritual 
thirst and hunger in your souls, and 
come to the Son of Mau, and ‘ feed’ 
as it were, through the intentness 
of your faith on his atoning death 
and passion, earnestly desiring to 
have the benefits of these applied 
to yourselves, and gratefully remem¬ 
bering them, and delighting to me¬ 
ditate on them, and looking wholly 
to them for your comfort and sup¬ 
port and final salvation; unless you 
thus on your parts spiritually eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, that 
was broken for your sakes, and 
drink his blood, that was shed for 
your sakes, * you have no lift in 
vou*—you want the great principle 
Dy which a Christian spiritually lives 
and moves and has his being; you 
have your ownselves cut otf the 
springs of your spiritual strength; 
you are become, like a branch se¬ 
vered from its parent tree, sapless 
and dcEtd. On the other hand, 
whoso ‘ thus cateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life;' he hath the support of which 
be stands in need now, and shall 
live here and hereafter : * and I 
ufiU raise him up at the lafl day: 
for my flesh is meat indeed and my 
blood is drink indeed: As the Fa¬ 
ther hath sent me, and I live by the 
Fktker, so he, that eatetk me, even 
he shall live by me.' 

** Now the true knowledge of 
these things is the true knowledge 
of Christ, and to teach these things 
is to teach Cbiist, and the believing 
and feeling of these things is the 
1 


believing and feeling df Christ in our 
hearts. And the‘more clearly we 
see, understand, and believe these 
things, the more fully we see and 
understand Christ, and have more 
fully our faith and comfort in him. 
And although the birth and nou¬ 
rishment of our bodies be known to 
all men by daily experience, and 
our common senses, yet this our 
spiritual generation, and spiritual 
nourishment be so hidden in their 
very nature that we cannot attain 
to the true and perfect knowledge 
and feeling of them, but only by 
faith, which must be grounded upon 
God’s most holy word, and sacra¬ 
ments *. "^And for this cause “ our 
Saviour. Christ hath not only set 
forth these things must plainly in 
his holy word, that we may hear 
them with our ears, but” that we 
may still more clearly perceive and 
more seusiWy as it were, receive 
them, “ hath also ordained the vi¬ 
sible sacrament of spiritual regene¬ 
ration in water, and another visible 
sacrament of spiritual nourishment 
iu bread and wine. He ordained 
Baptism in water, that as surely as 
we see, feel, and touch water with 
our bodies and be washed with 
water, so assuredly ought we to 
believe, when we be baptized, that 
Christ is verily present with us, and 
that by him we be newly born again 
spiritually, and washed from our 
sins, and grafted in the stock of 
Christ’s own body, and be appa- 
ralled, clothed and harnessed with 
him. In such wise, that as the 
Devil hath no power against Christ, 
so hath he none against us, so long 
ns we remain grafted in that stock, 
and be clothed with that apparel, 

* Fides aut6m iostrumentis utitur ver- 
bo ct Sact%{nentU, qns testantur ad nos 
pertinere benefleinm Cbristi.” Melauc- 
thon. Loc. 'riieol. 463. ' 

“ A sacrament is a visible sign of an 
invisible grace; i. e. tbatsettetb out to the 
eyes, and other outward senses the inward 
working of God's free mercy, and dotli, as 
it wave, seal in pur hearts the promises of 
God." Homily on Common Prayer and 
SacramVntF^. 
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and harnessed with that armour. 
So that the washing in water of 
baptism is, as it were, a shewing of 
Christ before our eyes to the con. 
firmation of the inward faith, which 
we have in him and farther than 
this, it is to as the ordinary and 
sacramental means, whereby we arc 
spiritually born again and made the 
children of God; for “ except a 
man be born again*'—-and by what 
outward means under the divine 
blessing ? ** Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God'* 
** And in like manner Christ or¬ 
dained the Sacrament of his Body 
and Blood in bread ancl wine to 
preach unto us, that as our bodies 
be fed, nourished, and preserved 
with meat and drink, so (as touch¬ 
ing our spiritual life towards God) 
we be fed, nourishetl, and preserved 
by the Body and Blood of oiir Sa¬ 
viour Christ" of which the bread 
and the wine are the lively and sig¬ 
nificant and sacramental symbols, 
for “ this," said our Lord when He 
delivercil the bread, " is my Body, 
which is broken for you;" and *‘this," 
when he delivered the wine, " is the 
New Testament in my Blood, which 
is shed for yon and for many for the 
remission of sins." ** Thus our 
Saviour Christ knowing us to be in 
this world, (as it were) but babes 
and weaklings in faith, hath or¬ 
dained sensible signs and tokens, 
whereby to allure and draw us to 
more strength and more constant 
faith in Him. And for this cause 
did our Saviour Christ ordain this 
Sacrament of our spiritual feeding 
in bread and wine rather than in 
other meats and drink, because 
that bread and wine do most lively 
represent unto us the spiritual union 
and l^not of ail faithfjiil people as 
well unto Christ, as also among 
themselves. For like as bread is 
made of a great number of grains 
of cottJ, so joined together that 
ther^f is made oiie bread; and ah 
ihiSuite number of grapes be pressed 
tbgetlierin one vessel, and'thereof 


is made wine, so likewise is the 
whole multitude of true Christian 
people spiritually joined first to 
Christ, and then among themselves 
together in one faith, one baptism, 
one Holy Spirit, one knot, and bond 
of love, agreeably to those w-ords 
of the Apostle, we being many 
are one bread, and one body, for 
we he all partakers of that one 
bread." And as the sanfe bread is 
given among many men, so that 
every one is partaker of the same 
bread, and likewise one cup of wine 
is distributed unto many persons, 
w'hereof every one is partaker, even 
so our Saviour Christ, (whose flesh 
and'blood be represented by,” and 
spiritually conveyed under the 
mystical bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Supper) doth give himself 
unto all his true members, spiritu¬ 
ally to feed them, nourish them, 
and give them continual life by Him. 
And whereas nothing in this life is 
more acceptable before God or 
more pleasant unto man, than Chris¬ 
tian people to live together quietly 
in love and peace, unity and con¬ 
cord, this sacrament doth most 
a[>tly and effectually move us there¬ 
to. For when we be made all par¬ 
takers of this one table, what ouglA. 
we to think but that wc be all mem¬ 
bers of one spiritual body (where¬ 
of Christ is head) and be therefore 
stirred up to live as becometh so 
Jioly a brotherhood. And lastly, 
that we may fully, as far as may be, 
understand what it is on our part 
to eat in the mystical language of 
Scripture, the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his Blood, let me 
add in the words of our venerable 
guide, that " the true eating and 
drinking of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is with a constant and lively 
faith to believe, that Christ gave 
bis Body, and shed his Blood utfon 
the cross for us; and that he doth 
so join, and incorporate himself 
urito us, that He is our hea<i, and 
we His members, flesh of His flesh, 
and bone of Hb bone, having Him 
dwelling tti us, and we in Him. 
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And herein standeth the whole effect 
and strength of this sacrament 
And this faith God' worketh inward¬ 
ly? in our hearts by His Holy Spirit, 
and confirraetl) the same outwardly 
to our ears by hearing of his Word, 
and to our other senses by eating 
and drinking of the sacramental 
bread and wine in His Holy Table. 
What thing then,” he concludes, 
“ can be "more comfortable to us 
than to eat this meat, and drink this 
drink V* 

That spiritual nourishment is ab> 
solutely necessary, as we hope to 
live now unto holiness, and here¬ 
after to life everlasting, Scripture 
dcclareth. “ He that eatelh wie, 
even he shall live bp me.” 

That this nourishment is the Body 
and Blood of the Lord spiritually 
received by the faithful to the 
strengthening and refreshing of the 
soul. Scripture declareth. “ Mp 
fiesh is meat indeed, and mp blood 
h drink indeed.” 

That the sacramental bread is 
the communion of this body, and 
tl»e sacramental wine the coinrau- 
nion of this blood, Scripture also 
declareth. “ The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the commu¬ 
nion of the Blood of Christ 1 The 
bread that we break, is it not the 
communion of the Bodp of Christ T’ 

What further inducement to a due 
and frequent reception of the Lord’s 
Supper can wo require ? Our Sa¬ 
viour, out of his abundant conde¬ 
scension to our weakness hatli him¬ 
self added another, “ Ho this in 
remembrance of me.” “ This” 
which I have thus hedged round with 
my command, and enriched with my 
blessing, and made the gracious 
means of spiritually communicating 
to the faithful my own Body and 
Blood—that Body and Blood with¬ 
out which you have no life in you— 
“ this’* I ask you still further to 
“ do*’ out of a grateful “ remem¬ 
brance of me** —tlie Saviour, that 
died for you. W'hat heart, that 
truly lovetli Christ, can stand' out 
Hgaiubt this appeal? What aoul, 


that knoweth its own weakness, 
and the need that it is. under of 
spiritual nourishment can wilfully 
and habitually neglect the appointed 
and especial means of conveying it? 
or who that duly cousidereth the 
power of the Lord, shall make light 
of his commands and provoke his 
displeasure 'i Bather taking the ex¬ 
ample f of I he earliest Christians for 
our guide, let us continue stedfastlp 
in the Apostle's doctrine and fellow¬ 
ship, and in breaking of bread: 
rather reflecting on the words of St. 
Paul, “ As oft as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, pe do shew the 
Lord’s death till he come” —let our 
participation in these blessed and 
sacramental means of grace be regu¬ 
lar and frequent; rather weighing on 
the one band the positive command 
of the Lord, which no Christian may 
dare to disobey, and on the other 
the admonition of the Apostle, w'itli 
which, when taken in its fullest ex¬ 
tent, every Christian may by God’s 
grace comply ; let us examine** 
ourselves as well as to our concep¬ 
tions of the nature and eflicacy of 
this Holy Sacrament];, as to our 

* Tcrtinm tUm nccedat, viz. ut tunni 
exetnpliim pi'usit ad retineudani publicani 
cougregationem. Nam si patici iitereii- 
tur Sacramento, et paiilatim liomincs ab- 
diicerentiir ab hoc congrcssii, tandt-ni 
Ecclesia* prorsi'cs oblivisccreutur poblica:? 
congregationis, concioiuim et Sacrameuti. 
Melancthon. Loc. tlieut. p. 448. 

Qnartns finis est coiifes&io doctiinie. 
Ciiin sumis sacrameiitum, ostendis te syus 
Ecclesim doctrinaiu approbate, et velic 
incmbrum esse ejus Csetus, cum quo man- 
dneas agnam.—(i. e. spiritualiter et per 
fidem) p. 449. 

t “ Olitn initio Ecclesias itmlto erat 
frequentior nsus Sacramenti, at veteres 
Historiae et Canones ostendunt.” Me- 
iBQCtlion. at sapra. p. 442. 

t Eat et alteri malo magok diligentik et 
.severitate occurrendum, ne iguari quid 
agaut, et poltuti manifestis vitiis sine pe- 
tiitentia ad Communionem accedant. Ideo 
utile et proprinm iustitutnnt eat prii'u sin- 
giilos explorare,qaid intelligant, quid didi- 
rery|t, et in eo fcolloquio rudiores docere, 
el qmd ait Sacritoi^ntnm, et qtiis ait usua, 
rt qiiibus prosit.” M. ut supra. 
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ffeneral CQndttct as Cbiristiaas, that 
duly ** dhcermng the Body of the 
Lordf** and repenting of our sins,* 
and being in love and charity with 
Our neighbours, and intending to 
lead a new life more and more con* 
formed to the coiumandinents of 


God, we may draw near acceptably 
through his mercy in Christ Jesus, 
and receive this Holy Sacrament to 
the strengthening and refreshing of 
our souls by die Body and Blood 
of Christ, therein represented, and 
spiritually conveyed to the faithful. 

C. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


St. Joiin i. 46. 

This, suddenly opening towards 
the right, presented us with a view 
of the small town or village of Na¬ 
zareth, situated upon the side of a 
barren rocky elevation, facing the 
east, and commanding a long valley. 
Throughout the dominion of Djezzar 
Patha, there w'as no place that suf* 
fered more from his tyrannical go¬ 
vernment than Nazareth. Its in- 
habitants, unable to sustain the 
burthens imposed upon them, were 
continually emigrating to other ter¬ 
ritories. The few who remained 
Were soon to be stripped of their 
possejfitions; and when no longer 
able to pay the tribute exacted 
from them, no alternative remmned, 
but that of going ■ to Acre to work 
in his fortifications, or to fiee their 
country. The town was in the most 
wretched state of indigence and 
misery ; the soil around might bid 
defiance to agriculture; and to the 
prospect of starvation were added 
the horrors of the plague. Thus it 
seemed destined, to maintain its 
ancient reputation, for the Na¬ 
thanael of this day might have en¬ 
quired of a native of Betlisaida, 
whether * any good thing could come 
c»f of Nazareth V ” Clarke. 

.Geo. xxbt. %. St. John iv. 7. 

** A partyof Djezzar’s troops, en- 
cstppeo in tents abodt the place, 
were waiting to seize even the setn- 
biance of a harvest which could be 
collected from all the neighbo^ng 
district. In the falley appllred 
otic of those fountains which, from 


time immemorial, have been the 
halting-place of caravans, and some¬ 
times the scene of contention and 
bloodshed. The women of Naza¬ 
reth were passing to and from the 
tonn, tvith pitchers upon their heads. 
We stopped to view the group of 
camels, with their drivers, who were 
there reposing; and, calling to mind 
the manners of the most remote 
ages, we renewed the solicitation of 
Abraham’s servant to**Rebecca, by 
the well of Nahor.” The same. 

“ After thus riding for one hour, 
we passed the village of Kant, leaving 
it upon our left, and came in view of 
the small village of Cana*, situated 


* Tbe striking evidence concerning tl^e 
disputed situation of this place, as it is 
contained in the words of the request 
made by the ruler of Capernaum to our 
Saviour, when he besought him to heal his 
son, only proves how accurately the 
writings of the Evangelists correspond with 
the geography and present appearance of 
tlie country. He, supplicates Jesus, who 
was then at Cana, “ t/iat he woulf come 
down, and heal his son.” (Johniv. 47.) 
“Ct descendtU, et veniat Capernaum; 
unde judicart potest," observes the 
learned Reland, Capernaum in inferior! 
regione sitain fuisse qnam Canaan, Erat 
autem Citpmummad mare.”. Mow singu¬ 
larly this is confirmed bytheextraordinaiy 
features of this part of Syria, wilt appear 
in the description given in onr journey 
from Cam towards tbe Sea ^ GaUlee. 
In the Stst verse of the same chapter.of 
St. John, it is stated, “ As Ite was now 
going.dmn, his servants met Aim.” His 
whole rpqte from Cana, according ^o the 
positlou of tlm place now so called, was,' 
in fact,« continual descent towards Caper- 
mim. 
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on a gentle eminence, in the niidst 
of' one of these valleys. It is diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain its exact distance 
from Nazareth. Onr horses vi-ere 
never out of a foot’s pace, and we 
arrived there at half past seven. 
About a quarter of a mile liefore we 
culered tlie village, is a spring of deli¬ 
cious limpid water, close to the road, 
whence all the water is taken for the 
supply of llte village. Pilgrims, of 
course, halt at this spring, as tiie 
source of the water which our Sa- 
•viour, by his first miracle, con¬ 
verted into wine. At such places it 
ia certaiu to meet either with shep¬ 
herds reposing with their flocks, or 
caravans halting to drink. A few 
olive trees being near the spot, 
travellers alight, spread their car¬ 
pets beneath these trees, and hav¬ 
ing filled their pipes, generally 
smoke and take some coffee, always 
preferring repose in these places to 
the accommodations which arc 
oflered in the villages. Such has 
been the custom of the country 
from time immemorial.'' The same. 

St. John xi. 6. 

“ The ruins of a church are shewn 
ill this place, which is said to have 
been erected over the spot where 
the marriage feast of Cana was 
held. It is worthy of note, that, 
walking among these ruins, we saw 
large massy stone water pots, an¬ 
swering the description given of the 
ancient vessels of the country ; not 
preserved, nor exhibited, as reliques, 
but lying about, disregarded by the 
present inhabitants, as ^antiquities 
with whose original use they were 
unacquainted. From their appear¬ 
ance, and the ntunber of them, it 
was quite evident, that a practice 
of keeping water in large stoue pots, 
each holding from eighteen to' 
twenty.seven gallons, was once 
cpqimon in the country.*' The same. 

St. Matt. V. 

As we advanced, our journey 
led through an open campaign coun¬ 
try, until, upon our right, the guides 
.shewed us the Mount where it is 

llEMEMBRANCEK, No. 56. 


believed that Christ preached to his 
Disciples that mcioorable Sermon, 
concentrating the sum and substance 
of every Christian virtue. We left 
our route to visit this elevated spot, 
and having attained the highest 
point of it, a view was presented 
which, for its grandeur, independ¬ 
ently of the interest excited by the 
different objects contained in it, has 
no parallel in the Holy Land.” The 
same, 

2 Sam. XV. 30. 

About forty years before the idol¬ 
atrous profanation of the Mount of 
Olives by Solomon, his afflicted 
parent, driven from Jerusalem by 
Ills son Absalom, came to this 
eminence to present a less offensive 
sacrifice, ’and, as it has been beau¬ 
tifully exp.’essed, 

“ Flens, et nudis pedibus, Dcain adorabit.” 


What a scene does the sublime* 
though simple, description given by 
ihe Prophet, picture to the imagina¬ 
tion of every one who has felt the 
influence of filial piety, but espe¬ 
cially of the traveller standing upon 
the very spot where the aged 
monarch gave to heaven the offering 
of his wounded spirit. “ And David 
went up hy the ascent of Mount 
Olivet, and wept as he went up, 
and had his head covered ; and 
he went barefoot, and all the 
people that was with him covered 
every man his head, and they went 
up weeping.'* Abstracted from every 
religious view, and considered solely 
as a subject for the most giftert 
genius in poetry or in painting, it is 
perhaps impossible to select a theme 
more worthy the exercise of exalted 
talents. Every thing that is sub¬ 
lime and affecting seems to be pre¬ 
sented in the description of the pro¬ 
cession or march of David, in his 
passage across the Kedron; and par¬ 
ticularly in the moment when the ark 
of the covenant is sent back, and 
the aged monarch, having in vain 
intreated Ittai to leave hiiir, begins 
to a#eiid the mountain, preceded 
by the various people forming 
3 N 
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iUe Van bf the procession. Every 
wonderful association of natural and 
of artificial features, of landscape 
and of architecture, of splendid 
and of diversified costume, of sacred 
pomp and of unequalled pathos, 
dignify the affecting scene; here a 
solemn train of mourners, there the 
seers, the guardians and compa.*. 
niorts of the ark; men, women, 
children, warriors, statesmen, citi¬ 
zens, priests, Levites, counsel¬ 
lors ; with all the circumstances of 


grandeur displayed by sunound- 
ing objects} by the waters of the 
torrent; by the sepulchres of the 
valley; by the lofty rocks, the 
towers, bidwarka, and palaces of 
Sioo'^: by the magnificent perspec¬ 
tive on every side; by the bold de¬ 
clivities and lofty summits of Mount 
Olivet, and finally by the concen¬ 
tration of all that is great and 
striking in the central gioiip, distin- 
guished by the presence of the 
afflicted monarch. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 19.— John’. 

Few princes have been more se¬ 
verely judged by posterity than 
King John. Those historians who 
lived and wrote nearest to his own 
time, represent him as a monster of 
cruelty and vice—irreligious, tyran¬ 
nical, proud, and cowardly. He 
seems not to have possessed a sin¬ 
gle quality which can relieve the 
deep shade of his general character. 
His administration was unattended 
by domestic tranquillity or military 
fame. He wasted immense trea¬ 
sures without acquiring credit for 
generosity, or even for splendour. 
He lost the greater portion of his 
continental possessions without re¬ 
lieving England from the expence 
of defending them. He plundered, 
but failed to humble the clergy. 
He submitted ignominiously to the 
Pope, without contriving to conci¬ 
liate the Bishops or Monks. 
And he drove his principal nobility 
and his principal towns ^to aa alli¬ 
ance with Louis, oV France, as the 
only method of defending the inde- 
‘pei^ence of their counti'y, and 
aVertiac the disgrace to which their 
mona’^ was ready to submit. 

, is the judgment of contem- 

poriry hbtorians; and it is fully borne 
ot|| hy the facts which they relate. 
Yet has it been disputed^ in several 


instances, by our ecclesiastical wri¬ 
ters, who can see nothing in King 
John but a persecuted .adversary of 
the Monks, and persuade themselves 
that bis real character has been 
concealed from us by malice and 
fraud. Another and a much more 
prevalent error respects the autho¬ 
rity exercised by the Pope dnrii^ 
this distracted period of our history. 
It is represented in most quarters as 
undisputed and irresistible, while 
the truth is, that it was of a limited 
and partial nature, and might ha5?e 
been entirely removed by the exer¬ 
cise of an ordinary discretion. 

Upon the deafti of Hubert, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, in the year 
1203, John exulted at his deliver¬ 
ance from the controul of a Prelate 
who suffered bim to be only half a 
King: for Hubert prevented his 
master from adopting that system of 
injustice and oppression to which 
his disposition always inclined; and 
which in the sequel produced such 
important, atid to him melancholy, 
feuits. The appointment of a new 
Primate was the immediate cause of 
hostilities. The Monks of Canter, 
bnry lost no time tn asse^ng their 
exclusive right to the nomination, 
and having eieeted one of their own 
body, dispatched him secretiy to 
Rome,' to obtain a confirmation 
from tibe Pope* But the new Arch- 
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bishop was too proud of his dignity 
to travel Ineognito —and the prema¬ 
ture discovery which he made in 
France was considered by his bre¬ 
thren as an infraction of the agree¬ 
ment under which be had been 
chosen; and they proceeded to a 
new election. The King and the 
Bishops were by this time apprized 
of what had happened, and while 
the latter resolutely asserted their 
right to a share in the business, the 
former permitted the Monks to pro- 
* ceed to an election on condition 
they elected the Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, his Majesty’s nominee. All 
the contending parties appealed to 
the Pope; and the Pope, like an 
equitable umpire, pronounced them 
all in the wrong. The claim of the 
Bishops was declared to be incon¬ 
sistent with Monkish privileges and 
ancient canons. Irregularities were 
detected in both the elections which 
bad been made at Capterbury ; and 
the Monks, who had repaired to 
Rome for the purpose of prosecut¬ 
ing the suit, were desired to make 
another choice, and to choose Ste¬ 
phen Langton, a Cardinal in at- 
tendance upon his Holiness. This 
command was reluctantly obeyed. 
Oardinal Langton was consecrated 
by the representative of St. Peter, 
and letters and presents dispatched 
to England to procure the concur¬ 
rence of King John. That prince 
gave i'.islatit proofs of his displea¬ 
sure, by expelling the Monks of 
Canterbury IVom their monastery, 
and threatening the Pope with an 
interruption of all communication 
between the subjects of England 
and Rome. I’fae Pope replied with 
equal boldness, threatened England 
with an interdict, reminded John of 
Thomas a Becket, and required the 
suffragans of tlte province of Can¬ 
terbury to acknowledge and obey 
Archhiediop Langton. The King 
defied all danger, and the interdict 
wa^ accordingly pronounced by the 
Bishops of London, Ely, Worcester, 
Bath, and Hereford. These Pre¬ 
lates did not venturejo await the 


effect of their conduct, but escaped 
hastily and secretjy to the conti¬ 
nent. The clergy complied with 
their commands, and the perform¬ 
ance of divine service was suspend¬ 
ed throughout the kingdom, with 
the exception of baptizing children 
and confessing persons on the point 
of death. 

Preaching, as Fuller observes, 
was not included in the prohibition, 
having been interdicted long before 
by the laziness of a Monkish clergy. 
But the religious ceremonies of the 
age were generally, if not univer¬ 
sally, discontinued for more than 
five years ; and instead of feeling 
surprize at the effects which this 
circumstance produced, we are at a 
loss to understand how they were so 
quietly endured. 

By King John they were not qui¬ 
etly endured—for he declared tlie 
whole revenue of the Church to be 
forfeited to his own use, and exe¬ 
cuted this decree with the greatest 
severity. Among other property of 
which the Clergy were deprived, 
Matthew Paris gravely tells us, that 
the King’s officers took away their 
wives, and refused to restore them 
without an enormous ransom. A 
murderer was pardoned for the death 
of a priest, because he had killed 
one of the King’s enemies ; and 
the consequence was, that every 
outrage and cruelty was heaped 
upon the Clergy by the retainers 
of the Court. 

And what speaks very badly for 
the Clergy of those days, their treat¬ 
ment appears to have excited nei¬ 
ther tumult nor commiseration. The 
three first years of the interdict 
were the most prosperous part of 
John's reign. Even after he had 
been formally excommunicated by 
name, the attendance of his. civil 
and military servants continued un- 
relaxed, and he made successful 
expeditions into IrehuKl and Wales, 
at the head of powerfid armies. 
Nor was it until his treaUqent of 
the Laity had equalled or surpassed 
his treatment of the Ckrgy, that the 

3 N *2 
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general indignation became power¬ 
ful enough to aiF<^t him, and led to 
those events which have been erro¬ 
neously attributed to the influence 
of Rome. 

Over the Clergy the power of the 
Pope was all but supreme: a few, 
and only a few, of the Bishops, ad¬ 
hered to the King: but the great 
body of the people were submissive 
and uncomplaining, until his into¬ 
lerable enormities, united ail per¬ 
sons and all parties against him. 
Even then his actions prove that it 
was not the ecclesiastical thunder 
which precipitated this wretched 
Prince from his throne. The weU 
known surrender of the crown to 
Paiidulfus, the Popish L.egate, was 
an attempt to escape from the 
vengeance of his irritated subjects, 
by putting himself under the pro¬ 
tection of the Church. And the 
attempt failed—all the authority of 
Rome proved insufficient to restore 
King John to the state which he 
had forfeited by tyranny. The 
Barons, who had adhered to an ex¬ 
communicated sovereign, the Lon¬ 
doners, who had endured the pains 
and <pr‘iialties of an interdict, broke 
out into repeaterl and triumphant 
rebellion against the self-same 
Prince, when he was supported by 
the special favour of the Pope, and 
honoured with the attendance of his 
Legate. Even the Bishops, who 
had been previously so subservient 
to the Apostolic See, refused to 
obey {U injnoctions in favour of 
John, and Archbishop Langton, 
who had been forced into the Pri¬ 
macy by the Pope, and bore a distin¬ 
guished part in those measures 
which produced the Charter of 
Rnnnymede. But the principal 
actor in this business, and the only 
actor who could have brought it to 
a conclusion, was the King himself. 
Savage and vindictive in prosperity^ 
desfkmdiag and dastardly under re¬ 
verses, covetous, and unprin- 
ciplec^atall times, he inflicted inju¬ 
ries upon his subjects which they 
could not forgive. They despised 


and bated, and ceased at last to fear 
him. While he submitted to an 
ignominious vassalage, his nobles 
had strength enough to resist tlie 
united forces of the King and the 
Pope. And although in the person 
of its chief the nation was disho¬ 
noured and enslaved, the spirit of 
the people was unsubdued, and the 
triumph of the See of Rome incom¬ 
plete. r 

The only means by which the 
character of this prince can be de¬ 
fended, is by supposing that the 
Monks exaggerate his misdeeds. 
And so strongly was this opinion 
entertained by Fox that he actually 
commends John for his impiety, be¬ 
cause it vented itself against the 
Mass. Matthew Paris distinctly 
states that the king was so infatu¬ 
ated, as to renounce hjs laith in 
Christianity, deny the resurrection 
of the dead, and other leading ar¬ 
ticles of religi^. And he tells as 
a specimen of his irreverent scof¬ 
fing, that being present at the death 
of a very fat stag, John exclaimed^ 
See how well this animal lived, and 
yet be never heard Mass!—Fox in¬ 
troduces his account of this cir¬ 
cumstance in the following terms. 
“ Among other divers and sundry 
conditions belonging to this king, 
one there was which is not in him 
to be reprehended, but commended 
rather; for that being far from the 
superstition that kings at that time 
were commonly subject to, he re¬ 
garded not the Popish Mass, as in 
certain chronicles writing of him 
may be collected.” And then he 
relates the story of the fat stag, but 
forgets the preface concerning un¬ 
belief, and stops not to enquire 
whether John was influenced by a 
love of the Reformation, or a con¬ 
tempt for all religion. If the 
Monkish historians have been as in¬ 
accurate as otir worthy Martyrolo. 
gist, John may have exhibited vir¬ 
tues of which no trace is now, re¬ 
maining. But the condition in 
which he left his country, is suffi¬ 
cient proof^of his demerits: and 
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the monks were but a small part 
of those who demottstrated their 
dislike of him in an unequivocal 
manner, and had the very best rea¬ 
sons for so doing. 

Among ihe little that is known 
respecting the internal state of re¬ 
ligion at this period, we may men¬ 
tion that there were repealed at¬ 
tempts to enforce a stricter obser¬ 
vance of tlve Sabbath. And mira¬ 
cles were freely appealed to in sup¬ 
port of the measure. They seem, 
* indeed, to have been the principal 
argument with which the cunning 
of the Priesthood assailed the igno¬ 
rance of the people. Visions, re¬ 
velations, and supernatural occur, 
rences of various sorts were called 
in upon all occasions for general 
instruction. And it must be con¬ 
fessed that,the lessons thus incul¬ 
cated were of an useful charac¬ 
ter. Matthew Paris relates at great 
length the vision of^an aged and 
holy Monk of* Evesham, who was 
conducted by St. Nicholas into the 
regions of departed spirits, and 
reported his discoveries for the 
benefit of his surviving friends. lie 
visited Purgatory and found it oc¬ 
cupied by persons of all ranks and 
callings, who sutFered in proportion 
to their crimes. Bishops, Abbots, 
Priests, Judges, and Lawyers, were 
Ihe objects of more especial tor¬ 


ments. Much benefit bad been de¬ 
rived from the intercession and 
assistance of St. Nicholas. And 
many a groan was heard from those 
who delayed their repenfance 
till the hour of trial was past* The 
blessed consisted of Priests who 
had laboured sedulously in their 
holy calling, and been the means of 
saving souls from siu ; of Nuns who 
had renounced the world and de¬ 
voted themselves to works of piety 
and ciiarity, and of others wlio had 
passed through the jmins of purga¬ 
tory and were now admitted to the 
vision of their Redeemer and their 
God. Of the frauds which were 
practised in these and similar stories, 
and of the monstrous absurdities 
which were introduced into them, 
there can be but one opinion. Yet 
was the moral strict and useful: 
gross sin was unsparingly con¬ 
demned, and beneath the robe of a 
contemptible superstition there was 
concealed sincere love of religion 
and virtue. Erroneous as the 
Monkish lessons were, they were 
superior to the moral teaching of 
heathen nations, and infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to the cold and heartless 
speculations which have been en¬ 
gendered by the sceptical philoso¬ 
pher, or the sentimental philanthro¬ 
pist. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


Life of Dr. A Ikstree, prefixed to hie 
Sermons, and written by John 
Fell, D.D. Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Author of 
the Life of the most learned, re¬ 
verend and pious Dr. Hammond, 

(Concluded from page WQ.) 

Having hitherto drawn together the se¬ 
ries of actions and emploimeuts which 
made up our authors life, it will not be 
amiss to set him in anotiier light, and take 
a prospect of lus mind and personal quali¬ 
fications. As to hts bodiiy appearance 


and ontward features, as they are of less 
importance, so are they in recent me¬ 
mory, and by sculpture and other deUne- 
ations are so generdly known, drat there 
will be no need they should be exprest by 
words. 

His mind, tlat nobler part of him, wks 
compos'd by an cxtraordinaiy indulgence 
pf nature, those faculties which in others 
use to be single, and ate thought necessa¬ 
rily to be so, as excluding each die other, 
were united in him. Memory, pbancy, 
judgement, elocution, great modekty and 
no less assurance, a comprehension of 
thiugs, and fluency of words ; an aptness 
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|ar tM irteMMtf and soAetancy for the 
»«mad, {wl» of IWowlcdge; enrage to 
CQCounter, and aaf indoitry to maatcr all 
tliingk, maVeajp the CSiar^cter of bis happy 
geoios. Which felicity of temper was 
seconded by die ctreamstanees of the 
times in which lie liv'd, which engag’d 
him severally to exert and coltivate bis 
^(dties. Qefore Gie natieoal calamity of 
the civil war, he bad secured the fou^a* 
tions of the whole circle of learning, by 
Ills own indefiitigable ^tndy, as also the in- 
dolgent care of his Tutor Dr. Bushy, than 
whom no person is more happy in the Arts 
of' transfusing ids knowled^ into others; 
and the particular encouragement of Dr. 
Fell the Dean, who alwaies iookt upon 
him as a part of his family, and treated 
him with the same concern as his ow« 
children. 

When the war broke out, he had the 
benefit of being, instead of one, in several 
Universities; Oxford was then an Epitome 
of the whole Nation, and all the business 
of it: there was here the Court, the Oar- 
rison, the Flower of Uie Nobility and Oen- 
try, Lawyers and Divines of all England. 
And times of action have somewhat pecu¬ 
liar iu'tbem to feimeut and invigorate the 
mind, which is enervated by the softness 
of -peace. The calamitous times which 
succeeded, as they engag’d him to the ex¬ 
ercise of popular preaching, a talent which 
nothing bmules pfcessity ai^ piacdce caq 
culjdvatf; so they led him out into foreign 
parts, entered him into the managery of 
bipiness of greatest trust and hazard, and 
made him as weH read in Men, as in 
Books. After ail this, it was no small 
advantage to be return’d by the King’s 
happy restauration to the University, and 
Co the opportunities of reailing and con- 
versatioa with learned men, and in that 
conspicuous Theatre, to hwire nbbssr 
tion c&a public emplmment to exert all 
bis fatties, and wi^ utmost endeavor to 
improve and commuaieiite bis knowledge. 
And we may say it without envy, that few 
of his tine bad wtlnr a greaCer compass, 
org de^er imi^t ioto all the parts of 
Lf groing; the modern and learned Lau* 
gugges, F^moric, Pfulosoi^iy, Matbema- 
tlm, BMlmry, Anttipriiy, ^tad and Pole¬ 
mical Divinity, all which was not to be 
punpt up, or ranaaidtt out of. eownon 
piece books; but was mtiy nt band, do- 
gipfiud far btaowa usc) md coauannic^doii 
iia.«Miiuoon«)to othms. ^ 

I’jr^ns bm Fist .chbd<hood b« bad a etrang 
Inpi^op of X^ty, and the Doties owed 
to CU>d and Meo, which next to Divine 
^aaa may be ascribed to the stoictand 
levglW education whieb he bad from his 


Father; a blessing tliat cannot be soFI- 
ciently yalued, gnd on which he often re- 
Fected with a great seqse of gratitude. 
Hereby notwithstanding the licence of 
war, and incitations ofyontb, he preserved 
his innocence, and love of Ood and ver- 
tue," till he made the more iuimediato ser¬ 
vice of them his profession. Xn his con¬ 
stitution he bad a great deal of warmth 
and vigor, which made him apt to take 
fire upon provocation; but be was well 
aware of it, and kept a peculiar guard 
upon that weak part: so that his beat 
was reserved for the great coucerns of (he 
honour of God, and the service of Ids' 
Prince and Country, wherein he was alto-" 
getlier indefatigable, and in the most dis¬ 
mal appearances of afiairs would never 
desert them, nor despair of their restaura- 
tion. Tliere was uot in the world a man 
of clearer Honesty and Courage; no tem- 
tation could bribe him to do a base thing, 
or terror affright liim from the doing of a 
good one. 

This made his friendships^as lasting and 
invioUhlc as bis life, without the dirty 
considerations of profit, or s]y reserves 
of craft; not the pageantry of ceremoni¬ 
ous address, or cold ewility; much less 
the servile falseness of obsequious flattery. 
It was a solid and matcuUne kindness, a 
perfect coalition of a&ctions and minds; 
so that tliere was ootblng he possest, but 
it was his friend’s as absolutely as it was 
bis own; aqd it became a general obser¬ 
vation, that be and they had all things in 
common. 

This temper of his directed Itim to live 
widi great kindness with bis Nei^bors 
and acqamntaqce, so that Eton College, 
while be lived there, was hut opie family, 
bis lodging being every Fellow’s chamber, 
and they as much at home with him as in 
Itedr own apartamnt. And in the Univer¬ 
sity, tbo’ his station and parts might ob¬ 
ject him to envy, he had no competition 
or difiecence with any person; so tiiat no 
man ever lived witii a more universal good 
will of all that buew him, nr died wifii a 
more gemwa) furrow at bis loss. 

His conversaFon was glv^ Gheeifnl 
gnd enlertwniog, espegialj^ in tlie recep¬ 
tion cd his acqujilnhlnce at his table, and 
friendly auF m dm evening after 
he had wearied inmselfwitii the studies of 
the dayi wld<Fi be geperally continued tin 
eight of the ^ock at n^t duriiig the 
many yearn Im neld the Cimir^ poon after 
wfaidh Im was. to.be called away lo dm 
prayers of the College, ti^ shmrt 
interval be made as eai^ as ha coidd to 
tdmself amd those that were wUb torn: 
and be bad gr^ reason to relax bu mind 
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St thh tune with a Httie cheerfol db^ 
course, there being no person who more 
literally ▼erified the saying of the wise 
Man, that much study was a weariness to 
the desfa. After his day's work be was 
used to ,he as taint and spent, as if be had 
been lairing all the time with the Sithe or 
flade; and his intention of titon^t made 
snch waste upon his spirits, that he was fte- 
quently in liazard, while at study, to thll 
into a swoun, and forc’d to rise from his 
seat, and walk about his room for some 
time, before ne could recover himself. 

To render himself secure from tiie inor- 
' dination of intemperance, he frequently 
abstained from lawftil satisfactions by the 
stated returns of fasting and abstinence ; 
and continuance in celibacy during his 
whole life. Nor had his siugnlar abilities 
and endowments tiiC usual efiect to make 
him proud and contemtnons; alf his dis¬ 
courses were with deference and respect, 
and were spoke witli wei^t becoming a 
Professor, but tlie softness of a Learner. 

In his conversation he was exceedingly 
tender of saying any thing tliat might ad¬ 
minister offence, or reflect upon any one’s 
reputation;; and most ready, in case of 
resentment, to gite the person aggrieved, 
whoever he happened to be, the utmost 
satufhction. A remarkable proof hereof 
is his dmding wifli one who had taken 
part witti the Rebels in the late war, and 
who was said to have done an act of cru¬ 
elty therein, which Dr. Allestree in a 
private discourse had chanced to mention. 
The party concerned bearing hereof, wrote 
to the Doctor, professing his innocence, 
and charging him with nncbaritableness in 
believing, and injustice In reporting such 
an untruth. Hereupon, notwitlutauding 
that the matter of fkct had for about 
thirty years gone on as common fame, and 
also bad been charged in print, and that 
collateral evidence by a person now alive 
and a sufferer from the same band, bad 
been produced to enforce the probability, 
and that here nothing was asserted but ont 
the credit of what bad been fbrmeriy beard; 
yet Dr. Ailpstree by letter desired the said 
Complidnanf 8 par^n: who, without re¬ 
gard to the laws of civility, printed it as a 
vindication of his innocenni, when indeed 
it was rather a prbof of tiie Doctor’s can¬ 
dor, and an evidence that the Compliiaiant 
wanted better argnments fbr bis ^fenee. 
But it were to be wishUftiat they vrfao 
were in their yeoth so unhappy to be eiK 
gaged in an in cmfte, would sp^ tbeirold 
age, which Ood% and thO King’s mercy 
has given tbehs, rather In repenting ^ 
what they bad dtme stmiss^tbanhi 


big what they bavw liot done; and wonhl 
more busy tliemsdves in bumble Ktracta- 
tions, than passionate Apoloigies. 

His eontemt of the world was very ex¬ 
traordinary, as in his large and constant 
charities, both by settled pensions to in¬ 
digent persons and faroilira, and occasional 
Aims] so also his bonnteons hospitality, 
whidi will need no attestation, being per- 
fttrm'd in so conspicnous a Scene as Eton, 
and in the view of Windsor, vrhidi for se¬ 
veral years his Majesty has flivonred with 
his Grart and Presence. Yet a higher 
instance hereof will be his giving away h 
fixt and constant revenue that he might 
have fairly retained, to the value of above 
three hundred pounds by the year; the 
particulars whereof are tlnis. 

At his Majesties retnm, as we have in¬ 
timated, he was made Canon of Ciirist- 
Church in Oxford, and soon after King's 
Professor in the Chair of Divinity, to 
which eraploiment a Canonry in the said 
Church, and tite Rectory of Ewe BIme in 
the said County and Diocese are annext, 
so that the profit of two Canonries and 
tiie Rectory belonged to him, and being 
earned with the labor of that weighty 
charge, no one who made a just estimate 
of filings, would have envied it to him; 
but he regretted it to himself, and for 
several years gave the whole profit of one 
of bis Canonries to the repairs of the 
Coll^: and afterwards being moved by 
the right reverend Father in God the Lord 
Bishop of Wincliesfer, in fiie behalf of an 
aueient Student of the College, who 'Was 
destitute of a suitable support, be entirely 
quitted the advantage of tiie aforesaid 
Canoniy to him. And as to the Living, 
lie never received a penny from it, but left 
it to a friend, whose circumstances requir’d 
snch an accession. 

The revenue of Bton bad a Snitable 
disposal, the west ride of the dhtwiu-d 
court of the College being built ftom the 
ground and finished at his single ekpence. 
And whereas at bis coming to-Bton, be 
found the Society dipt in a great debt, 
by an ill eustome brought in by the pre¬ 
tended godly men of file late tines, who 
at the year’s end divided whut ever money 
remainedafter tiie ordinary payments were 
discharged, incidental ones and d^ts con- 
traemd being stM fitrown offte fim fiiture 
year j wliidt in time grew to n boHt, that 
endangered the College’s bemrining bimk- 
nipt. To remeify fids be by an exemplary 
retrenchineat of bis own does, preealled on 
the Society to do the bke, to that wifiiih 
few yesTS the GoHege has paid above a 
thodsmai pemad debt, expended above 
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two tiiousaiKi pound in rqMits, and every 
day ffoea en to do tilings honorable and 
beneficial to the Society^ 

It may not here be omitted, tho’ it be 
an instance of lesser moment, tiiat the 
Edition of the first Volume of lliese Ser¬ 
mons was entirely upon an account of 
Uiarity. For his ingenious Kinsman Mr. 
James AUestree the Book-seller, from a 
plentiful fortune being by the fire of Lon¬ 
don reduced to great poverty, Dr. Allos- 
tree, besides other assistances, bestowed 
npon him the copies of eighteen of his 
Sermons, to make some reparation to Iits 
losses. 

But the nncontronlable proof of con- 
temt of the world, is the dying poor, and 
not to have collected any thing against 
the Iiazards of fortune, and cuiumonly 
pretended exigencies of old age and sick¬ 
ness; which was in a remarkable manner 
Dr. Allestree’s case, he having never 
during his life.pnrchast an inch'of ground, 
nor miy annuity or lease to the value of a 
penny; nor did he take care to renew the 
patrimonial estate whicli he held by a 
lease for life, tho’ it were the place of his 
birth, which geuei"ally gives an endear¬ 
ment, and a desire to continue the pos¬ 
session. Thereby, as the Author to the 
Hebrews expresses it, tojouruiHg in the 
earth at in a strange eoutOry, ana shewing 
plainly tliat he lookt for a better one, and a 
city which has fmindations whose builder 
aiui maker is God. 

His greatest tresure was his Library, 
vrbfch was indeed a considerable one, 
both for the number of Books and choice 
of them; blit these he disposed of by 
deed betbrehis death to tlie University of 
Oxtbrd for the use of his Successors in 
the Chair. So that his Executors liad 
only his personal estate to share among 
them, which he took to be so inconsider¬ 
able, that iie thonght it not worth the for- 
nmlity of a Will; but designing, after the 
distributing some little remembrances 
among liis friends, that small pittance 
which remained to his Kelationsjconceived 
that the Law by an Administration would 
of coursfO divide it amongst tliero. But 
being told by bis Friend, to whom he 
oomiuunicated this purpose of his, that in 
this malicious world dying intestate 
would be a thing of ill fitme, and inter¬ 
preted tlie product of an uawilliugness to 
think of death, or part with what he had : 
ao^jtlMit. what he so left would come less 
ohllgiogly to his Keiations, and probably 
would occasion contention among them ; 
be took the advice, and by Will disposed 
of such legacies as be thought fit to leave 
to the poor and to his friends, and gave 
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the remainder mnOng bis sisters and their 
children. 

Tho’ he hung Urns loose fi‘om the world, 
he neither was negligent in secular 
affairs, ndr unskilful in tbe managery of 
them ; which was made manifest by his 
dextruiis discharge of the private trusts 
coiiiinitlcd *to him in behalf of his dead 
friends, and tiie administration of tus 
public employments. Ho was for several 
years Treasurer of Christ-Clmrch, in a 
busy time of their repairing of the rums 
made by the intruding Usurpers; and 
amidst the necessary avocations of study, ^ 
found leisure for a full discharge of that 
troublesome employment. 

The College of Eton, as 1 intimated 
before, he found in a very ill condition as 
to its revenue and fabric, and what was 
no less a mischief, unstatutable and unrea¬ 
sonable grants of Leases; to all whiclt| 
excepting one, whose reduction must be 
the wori£ of time, he applied elfectiiul 
remedies. The School he found in a low 
condition, but by bis . prudence in the 
choice of a learned, discreet and diligent 
Master; by Ilia interest, in bringing 
young Gentlemen and Persons of Quality 
thither, and by ids great kindness to them 
when there; and taking care tor the 
building fit accommodation for their re¬ 
ception within the precincts of tlie Col¬ 
lege, in few years the School grew into 
that great reputation and credit wliicli it 
yet maintains. 

And here we may not passliy aiiollicr 
considerable service done in behalf of the 
said School, and also King’s College ni 
Cambridge, whose Seminary it is: tliat 
whereas both those Societies were for¬ 
merly niuler the discouragement, that the 
Fellowships of Eton were generally dis¬ 
posed of to pel sons of foreign education; 
by the vigorous interposition of Dr. Allcs- 
tree added to the petition of the Provost 
and Fellows of King’s College, his sacred 
M^esty was pleased to pass a grant under 
the broad Seal, timt in all future times 
five of tlte seven Fellows should be such 
as had been bred in Eton Sdiool, and were 
Fellows of King’s College, wlucii has evdr 
since took place, and will be a perpctnal 
incitement to diUgent study, and vertuons 
endeavor in both those royal foundations. 

In the ntftni^tery of the buriness of tbe 
Cliair of Divinity, as be performed the 
Scholastic pai|s Witb great safficiency in 
exact and i^xtreus untying tbe knots of 
nigametit^ and solid determination of con¬ 
troverted points, so he vtas not op- 
prest by the fame of any of hit most emi¬ 
nent Predecessors: his prudence was vary 
remarkable in the choice of subjects to bo 
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treated on; for he wasted not time and 
opportunity in the barren iiuignificaot 
parts of School Pivinity, but insisted on 
the fondainental grounds of controversy, 
between the Church of England, and the 
most formidable Enemies thereof. With 
an equal steddiness he asserted the Gospel 
truth, against the usurpations of Rome, 
the innovations of Geneva, the blasphe- 
jpies of Cracow, and the monsters of oiir 
own Malmsbury, never intermediing with 
the uniathomable abyss of God’s decrees, 
the indeterminable five points, which in 
all times and in all countries wherever 
they have happened to be debated, past 
from the Schoob to the State, and shocked 
the government and poblic peace. By 
his judicious care herein, tho’ he found 
the University in a ferment, aud a great 
part of its growing hopes sufficiently sea¬ 
soned with ill prepossessions,ihe so brought 
it to pass, that during the whole tract of 
seventeen years that lie held the Chair, 
there was no factious bandying of opi¬ 
nions, nor petulant sidings on the account 
of them; which thing disturbed the peace 
of the last age, and helped forward to in- 
Aanic those animosities, which ended iii 
the execrable mischiefs of the civil war. 

There is nothing at tliis day wiiich 
learned men more desire or call for, than 
tlie publishing of tliose Lectures, which 
were heard, when first read, with the 
greatest satisfaction of the Auditory ; it 
may therefore be fit to give some account 
of the reason why those expectations are 
defeated, which in short is this. Dr. Al- 
l^stree a little before hia death having 
communicated to the Bishop of Oxfoid 
several particulars concerning liis inten¬ 
tions for the disposal of his goods and 
papers, the Bishop oliscrved that tliere 
was no mention made of his Lectures, and 
knowing liow liis modesty had daring his 
life resisted all importunities for the piib- 
iishiug of them, suspected that the same 
motive might be more prevalent at his 
death ; therefore he wrote to him there¬ 
upon, desiring him that lijs Iiectntes 
might be preserved, which had cost him 
so much study and labor, and would be 
useful proportionably to others. His 
answer by letter bearing date Jan. 19, 
1680, was, that having not had opportu¬ 
nity to revise what tie had written, which 
was not eviay itbere confistent with hb 
present itneginatiens, thcAin nothing ma¬ 
terial, yet in eome particulars which he 
should have better hxamined > especially 
diverse of the Act Itcctures, which being 
upop the same head, the tbrmid of them 
was not ri^t tmr didactieal, and Necta- 
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rius’s Penitentiary not expounded the 
same way in one placebos in another, and 
the first bliindring and not true: there¬ 
fore he adds, that if the Bishop had not 
written, and for that he himself would not 
go out of tlic world withupt satisfying him. 
in every thing, he had resolved to have sem; 
for his papers and burnt them; but now 
be gave them all up to the Bisliop npon 
this inviolable trust, that nothing of them 
should be published as a Scheme of his, but 
to be made use of to serve any other de¬ 
sign the Bishop should think fit. Dr. 
Allestree’s words are her>j transcribed, for 
tliat the plainest account of things is 
always the most satisfactory. 

Hia Sermons not lying under the same 
interdict, so many of tliein as were thouglit 
needful to make- up a Volume, are here 
publish’d. The variety of Auditors for 
whom they were first designed, makes 
them not to be all of the same fineness of 
spinning and closeness of texture : bot in 
them all there will appear the same spirit 
of perswasive Rhetoric and ardent piety, 
whereby, tAo’ dead, he yet speaketh. 


The mother of Dr. John Colet 
continued after the death of her 
husband at Stepney, living retiredly 
in that house, tvhich her son gave 
afterwards for the safe abode of the 
Master of St. Paul’s school in the 
time of any pestilential sickness; 
and where a good house now stands 
with the bust of Dr. Coietsetoii the 
front of it. Tin* greatest pleasure 
she enjoyed there was to have the 
company of her son, and to entertain 
those learned friends he brought 
along with him, especially the 
polite and facetious Erasmus, whose 
conversation she delighted in, and 
used to talk of him in his absence 
with a particular air of mirth, and 
pleasant freedom of speech ; se her 
son tells him in a letter from ^at 
country-house, anno 151B s 

Fate ex rurt Steynetimo apud 
genetricem, qua adhuc vivit, et m/S 
seutscit, et de te sapius hilareM, et 
Jucundam/acit mentionem, (Epiat. 
CoUH Erasmo mo.Eiit.Basil. 1521» 
p. 9i.^ 

But, alas t she tliere outlived all 

3 O 
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her comfort in this world—this her 
son: which yet slie bore like a good 
Christian, with such contentedness, 
and ^elf-submission to the will 
of God. that Erasmus many years 
after cited her for a rare example of 
patience and acquiescence under 
the loss of children, when he com. 
forted his friend Amerback upon 
the death of his little daughter; 

" I knew in England," says he, 
“ the mother of John Colet, a matron 
of singular piety. She had by the 
same husband eleven sons and as 
many daughters: all which hopeful 
brood was snatched away from her 
except her eldest son ; and she lost 
her husband, far advanced in years; 
she herself being come to her 90th 
year, looked so smootii, arid was so 
cheerful, that you would think she 
had never shed a tear nor brought 
a child into the world ; and if I mis¬ 
take not, she survived her son, Dean 
Colet. Now that which supplied a 
woman with so much fortitude, was 
not learning, but piety towards God: 
will you then who are a man, and 
©f so great learning and prudence, 
and even of courage in other matters, 
grieve and talk of dying with a lit¬ 
tle infant V’~—Knight's Life of Dr. 
John Cokty Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
Pounder of St. Paul*s School, qui. 
0&.1519. 

Colet, who had some serious dif¬ 
ferences with an old uncle, went in 
Erasmus’ company to dine with 
Archbishop Wareham, and by the 
way in the boat read that part of the 
Enchiridion which prescribed a re¬ 
medy against anger and passion, not 
intimating why he was so intent 
upon that subject: at table he sat 
opipusite to his unde. The conver¬ 
sation was for a time free and gene¬ 
ral : but after dinner,the Archbishop 
talked to the uncle and nephew in pri¬ 
vate and brought them to agreement. 

As tl^ey were going back in the boat, 
says;, tJr. Colet, well, Erasmus, 
you are a very happy man, and hasp 
done me a great deal of service/ 


while Erasmus was admiring what 
he- heard, he told the whole story. 

This story Erasmus was wont to 
make good use of; telling it to 
people that were at difference and 
hard to be reconciled, and recom¬ 
mending to them this example of 
reading a good book, talking toge¬ 
ther coolly to understand one ano¬ 
ther, and leaving the matter in dis¬ 
pute to an amicable arbitration."— 
The Same. 


Thou 6H the knowledge of the 
Greek tongue was at this time 
(1499) very low, yet there was a 
comment on Aristotle ventured upon 
for the sake of the schoolmen, 
wherein, (as ill-luck would have it) 
by the mistake, or rather ignorance 
of the translators, instead of 
cirrir uvM^, anima est immaterialis, 
was read wvXo;: and so it 

was resolved anima est tibia instead 
of immaterialis. This put the good 
man’s brains, while readiug upon 
that author, on the tenters to clear 
the text. But at last he thought he 
had done notably, when he brought 
no less than fifteen reasons (such as 
they were) to prove that odd asser¬ 
tion, that the soul was a pipe, which 
Aristotle never so much as dreantt 
of. This was the case with all of 
them, as to their ignorance in the 
Greek tongue. But yet they hugged 
themselves under this venerable 
mantle, and proclaimed every one 
a heretick who understood that 
tongue: especially if he made use 
of his skill in translating or critici-, 
sing upon the New 'Dstament.^ 
The Same. 


As to the people, they were severely 
prosecuted if they presumed to read 
such heretical books as the Scrip¬ 
tures were accounted. We find se¬ 
veral cited before Fitz James, Bi¬ 
shop of London, in 1512, for reading 
and usln^ certain Engftsh Books re¬ 
pugnant to the faith of the {lomish 
Church, as the four Evangelists, a 
book of the Ten Commandments of 
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Almighty God, the Revelation of 
St. John, the Epistles of Paul and 
•lames. And again, one Richard 
Butler, for that he did erroneously 
and damnably read in a great book 
of Robert Durdant’s certain chap¬ 
ters of the Evangelists in English, 
containing in them divers erroneous 
and damnable opinions, and con¬ 
clusions of heresy ; and in Scotland, 
when the Lutlieraii controversy had 
been for some time carried on, some 
monks there charged Luther with 
* being the author of a wicked book 
called the New Testament.— Glou¬ 
cester Bidley. 

“The father of Serjeant Gian vil had 
a fair estate, which he intended to 
settle on his elder brother, but he 
being a vicious young roan, ainl there 
appearing no hopes of his recovery, 
he settled it on him that was his 
second son. Upon bis death his 
eldest son hndiug that what he had 
before looked on as the threatenings 
of an angry father, was now but too 


certain, became melancholy, and 
that by degrees wrought so great a 
change on him, that what his father 
could not prevail on while he yved, 
was now effected by the severity of 
his last will, so that it was now too 
late for him to change in hopes of 
an estate, that was now gone from 
him. But his brother observing 
the reality of the change, resolved 
within liiinseif what to do; so he 
called him with many of bis friends 
together to a feast, atxl alter other 
dishes had been served up to the 
dinner, he ordered one that was 
covered to be set before his brother, 
and desired him to uncover it, which 
he doing, the company was sur¬ 
prized to find it full of writings. So 
he told fbeiii that he was now to 
do, what he was sure his father 
would have done, if he had lived to 
see that happy cliange, which they 
now all saw in his brother; and there¬ 
fore he freely restored to him the 
whole estate,”— Bp, Burnet* 
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Letters of Archbishop Usher, S;c, 

LETTER XCV. 

A Letter from the Most Retwend 
James Usher, Arch-Bishop of 
Armagh, to Dr. Samuel Ward. 
Salutem in Christo Jem, 

SiK, 

I am very sorry to hear of your Distrac¬ 
tions there*; but, ravrd 0£oS iv yovvam 
Airai, to whose Guidance we must refer 
both this and ipsam rervem summam qua: 
in summojam(si quid uidemus) versatur 
discrimine. When the Collators have 
ftnished the 4cts, 1 could wish they col¬ 
lated the Epistles with ttie Text which is 
inserted into the Commentariesof Photins f 


* Viz. at Cambridge, as it stionld seem, 
in respect to the choice of their new 
Chancellor.—^See the next Letter.— Edit. 

t This is probably the Manuscript de¬ 
scribed in the Catalogue MSS. belonging 
to the University of Cambridge, both by 
James (whose letter to Usher was printed 
in our last Remembrancer) in his Ecloga 
Oxonio—Cantabrigiensii, 1600, and iu the 


and Oecumenius, Manuscripts in the Uni' 
versity Library, where there are some va¬ 
rieties of readings also; (as I remember) 
noted in the Margent in the brief Scholics 
that are written in red letters. Remem¬ 
ber me to Mr. Channey, and learn of him 
what he hath done for Mr. Broughton’s 
Books; intreat him also to look into the 
Manuscript Psalter in Hebrew and Latin 
in Trinity Colledg Library, and thence 
transcribe for me the last Verse save one 

large Catalogue of the MS>S. of England 
and Ireland, 1697, as one of those pre¬ 
sented to the University by that munifi¬ 
cent and learned Prelate, Archbishop 
Parker. It is in both described, “ Pho- 
tius, Greeci; sed desiderantur nonnulla.'* 
Of Ward, to whom ffiis letter is ad¬ 
dressed, and of Boys, or Bois, mentioned 
in it, there are accounts in the Vindication 
of our Authorized Translation of the 
Bible; both of these scholars being among 
the translators; and there are further par¬ 
ticulars of them, especially of lEard', and 
some of his MSS, at Sidney Coll, of 
which tiic was Master, in the Memoirs of 
Brian Walton, &c.—E uit. 
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cif ttie O'ad P*a!in, which is wanting in onr 
Planted Hebrew Btbles; the Latin of that 
Verse (if 1 forget not)-beginnetii ConM- 
Kum Mosii, Sec. 1 would willingly also 
hear how far he hath "proceeded in the 
Samaritan Bible, and what Mr.Boyse hath 
done in the transcribing of the Greek Ma¬ 
nuscript which I left with him: wish Mr. 
Green to send me Lucian in Greek and 
Latin. 

Your assured Friend, 

J. An. 

LETTER XCVI. 

A Letter from Dr. Ward to the 
Most Reverend James Usher, 
Arch-bishop of Armagh. 

Most Rev. and very good Lord, 

*I acquainted Mr, White with your Plea¬ 
sure, and wished him to impart it to the 
rest of the Collators, as touchibg the Col¬ 
lation of the Text in the Conimenta of 
Photiiis aud Oecuuienius. I send you in¬ 
closed the Hebrew Verse you writ for. 
They are in Deuteronomy in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. I have not as yet spoken 
with Mr. Boyse. I received the Books 
you mention, aud sent two of them to Mr. 
Austinc. Mr. Green will seud yon the 
two Books, Lucian Graco Lat. and N. 
Testam. Syriacum-Latin, to Mr. Burnets. 
Mr. White sendeth up unto you the Varia 
Lectiones upon the Psalms. The divers 
Readings of Prosper shall be sent you. 
Dr. Goad sent me two sheets of my lutin' 
Sermon printed. But I hear not whether 
our Suffrage be reprinted. I would know 
whether Nicetus his Orthodoxus T/icssau- 
rus be extent in Greek. J suppose it is 
in Latin, at least in the New liibliotheea. 
He is said to interpret Greg. Nyssen his 
Opinion of the Conversion which is made 
in the Eucharist mentioned c. 37 Cateohet. 
1 cannot tell what to pronounce touching 
that Discourse. His Discourse is some¬ 
what plausible till be come to the conver¬ 
sion made in the Eucharist by Christ’s 
words, and then he doth faulter. 

I pray you let me know where the Ma¬ 
nuscript Copies of the Saxon Annals arc to 
he iiad. Mr. Mede and Mr. Whalley are 
both in good health. 1 ani right sori^ 
that yoitr Lordship should so soon go from 
us. 1 am now in business, in Disputations 
in our Slcliools. 1 shall forget many things 
vrlnck 1 should have enquired of. And so 
my best Service remembred to your 


♦ That is, the Duke of Buckingham.— 
Sw the Note ou Letter xeix, in p. 470 of 
this Number.—EniT. 


Lordship and Mrs. Usher, I commend yon 
to Ihe gracious Protection of the highest 
Mqfesty, and so res^, 

Your Lordship's in all Observance, 

Samuel Ward. 

Sidney College, .June 6th, 1626. 

There is good Agreement (God be 
thanked) iU'King’s College. 


LETTER Xevn. 

A Letter from Dr. Ward to the 
Most Reverend James Usher, 
Arch-bishop of Armagh. 

Most Reverend and my very good Lord, 

1 have sent yon here inclosed the diverse 
Readings of the Continuation of Eiise.i 
biiis's Chronirlc by Hierom, and both the 
Prosjiers. Mr. Elmar will bring your 
Lordship the Condo ad Clerurn, wliirli, 
against niy mind, is set forth, without those 
other diings which I told your Lordship 
of, whereof 1 would have had this but an 
Appendix. *' 

We have had this week a gracious Let¬ 
ter from his Majesty, much approving the 
Choice of onr Chancellor. Aud another 
fiom onr Chancellor. To both which 
Answers are returned by onr University. 
God dispose of all to good. Our Chan¬ 
cellor seemeth to be forward fur the erect¬ 
ing a Library here *. 

I have not spoken with Mr. Boyse as 
yet; nor do 1 hear that Mr. Cliaimcy is 
come home. 1 would be sorry your Lord¬ 
ship should so soon leave us. 1 will still 
hope of your longer contiiiiiaiicc. How¬ 
soever when you leave us, I will accom¬ 
pany yon, and all yours, with my best De¬ 
votions, for your safe Journey and Arrival 
at your home. And so commend you aud 
Mrs. Usher, to the gracious Protectiou of 
the highest Majesty. 

Your Lordship’s in all Observance, 

Samuel Ward. 
Sidney CoU. June 10<A, 1626, 

LETTER XCVHI. 

A J^etter from the Most Reverend 
James Usher, Arch-bisht^ of Ar¬ 
magh io Dr. Samuel Ward, 

Sir, 

I have rcceiired from you tlm dhrers read¬ 
ings of tim Coptinuatioo of Rusebias’s 
Chronicle, and your Condo ad Ctsrdm, 

I...... .... 

* See Letter xeix, and the note from 
Sir Henry WottOii there, ib p. 470 of this 
Number.—E dit. 
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for which I heartily thank yon. Yonr 
Gintia Difcrimitmns (I donbt not)-^iU 
settle many Men’s Minds in those dubtoits 
Tiroes, to which 1 wish tltat the otlier 
things which you intended, had been 
added, especially those places which you 
observed ont of St. Augnstin, againstya/A- 
infrfr6m Grace. Bat of this Argument I 
earnestly beseech you to take special care, 
as soon asyoiir Commencement Businesses 
are past over, and when you have put your 
Notes together, I pray you make me so 
lia}>py as to have a Copy of them. 

Neq ; enim mihi g^ratj'a alia est 
Quam sibi quee Wardi prajixit pagina 
nomen. 

The suddain Dissolution of the Parlia¬ 
ment* hath amazed ns, all Meu’s Hearts 
failing them for fear, and for looking ou 
those things which are coming ou the Land. 
The J.ord prepare us for the Day of our 
Visitation, and then let his blessed Will be 
done. There is a Proclamation to be 
presently set 9 ut f for the stopping of those 
Contentions in Points of Religion. 

I have dealt with your Chancellor very 
cflFectually for the erecting of your Li¬ 
brary, to which he is of himself exceeding 
forward: I have procured him to send unto 
Leyden for all the printed Hebrew Books 
of Erpenius his Library; which together 
with bis Manuscripts which he hath alrea¬ 
dy, he piirposeth to bestow upon your 
University. 1 have also perswaded him to 
send tliitlicr for the Mattrices of the Sy- 
riack, Arabick, lEthiopick, and Samaritan 
lA^tters, and to bestow them likewise upon 
yon. 

Mr. White hath sent up nnto roc the 
Var ’up. Lectiones of the Psalms, accoropa- 

* Namely, June 15, 1626; which disso¬ 
lution both Lords and Commons appear 
not to have expected. Tiie Lords sent 
four of their number to entreat his Ma- 
jesty to stay his purpose; but the King 
returned answer, that his resolution was to 
hear no motion to that purpose, but that 
he would dissolve the Parliament.—See 
Kiishwortli’s Hist. Coll. ann. 1626* p. 409. 
—Edit. 

t This is the Proclamation noticed by 
Rusliworth, ut sop, p. 416. which he calls 
in the margin, ** Anotiiw Proclamatian 
against preachfog or dispatii^ the Arasi' 
nian Controversies, pro cft eon*" It is in 
feet what the DedaratioQ in, whidi was 
first prefixed to the TbirtyHsine Articles 
of Religion by K. Charles L 

Of Patrick Yowngf ihentioned in this 
letter, there are notices in the Memoirs of 
Brian Walton.— EotT. 


nied with a very kind Letter. I pray yon 
tell him, from me, tbgt 1 will keep them 
me as a perpetual testimony of bit 
love and respect to me; whereof he shall 
find that 1 will not be unmindfiil, whenso¬ 
ever either hltaself, Or any of his, sludl 
have occasion to use me. 

Nicetns his Orthodoxus TKesniimr I 
have not seen in Greek, the Latin 1 have 
in Ireland ; but whetlier it be inserted into 
Bibliotheca Patrum I cannot tell, tlie 
Book being not now by me. 

That Gregory Nyssen’s Catechetical 
Oration hath been evil handled and inter¬ 
polated by Hereticks, I think is some¬ 
where observeii by Nicephurns himself, 
(see his Eccl. Hist. lib. 11. cap. 19); yet 
that Discourse of the Eucharist (if my 
Memory fail me not) is inserted by Entlii- 
iniiis iu his Panoplia: And I have seen 
it myself in two ancient Greek Manu¬ 
scripts of Gregory Nyssen with Mr. Pa¬ 
trick Yoiiiig. (the one whereof was Mr. 
Caiisabon’s, the other of Metrophanes the 
Grecian) which you may do well to sec 
collated with the printed. Spalatensis 
also, 1 tliink, suspecteth this place of 
Forgery. 

In Sir Rob. Cotton’s Library tliere be 
four several Saxon Annals; and one writ¬ 
ten both in the Saxon and in the Latin 
Tongue. In Benet-Colledg Library like¬ 
wise, Vol. 269. there is another ancient 
Saxon Annal. 

I should have gone from hence at the 
time I wrote nnto yon of; but since that 
time I received a Letter iVom the Lord 
Chamberlain, signifying the King’s Plea¬ 
sure, that I should preach at Court the 
25th of this Month, whicli hath caused 
inc to put off my Journey until the end ctf 
the Term. So with the remembrance of 
my best wishes to you, I rest, 

Your most assured, 

Ja. Armachamus. 

Lond. Jun. 16, 1626. 

LETTER XCIX. 

A Letter from the Most ReoeHhd 
James Usher, Arch-bishop of Ar¬ 
magh to JOhr. Samuel Wtar^ 
SaUoem in CkriMo Jieslt. 

Sir, 

Since 1 wrote into yoo last, 1 have 
oeived intetligeooe from Leyden, that eH 
Erpesius'S printed Books ate already sdld; 
and his Matrices of the Orieatoi Tongues 
are bought by Eivezir the Printer there; 
so that now yosi must contmit yourw 
selves with his MaiHtscirlpts oidyi wlBChare 
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a very rare Treawre indeed, and for wliich 
yow; University siifll rest much beholdeit 
unto your Ohanceltor *. 1 myself have ndjb 
received oat of Mesopotamia, an old 
Manuscript of that Syrian Traaslation of 
the Pentateuch out of the Hebrew, (the 
same which St. Basil citeth in bis Hexa- 
meron) which 1 make very great account 
of. The Patriaicli of the Jacobites in 
those parts, who sent this, promiseth also 
to send the rest of the Old Testament 
e're long; in the mean time 1 have re¬ 
ceived tlic Paiceis of the New Testament, 
which hitiierto we have wanted in that 
language, (viz. the History of tlie Adulter¬ 
ous Woman, the Epistle of Peter, the 
!td and 3d Epistles of St. John, the Epis¬ 
tle of Jude, and the Revelation); as also a 
small Tractate of Ephram Syrus in his own 
Language. 

Elnienhorst is dead, but 1 will do my 
best to hearken after his Copy of the Acts 
of the Council of Calcedon at' Hamburg. 
1 will also speak with Mr. Patrick Young, 
for the diTpoypa(piat of the 37th Chapter 
of Greg. Nyssen’s Cateebet as soon as 1 
can meet with him. Tlie place of Nyssen 
doth not trouble you more, than a like 
one of Chrysostom hath done me, viz. 

* Sir Henry Wotton, in his Life and 
Death of the Duke of Buckingham, illus¬ 
trates this passage in a very interesting 
manner : “ Here it were injurious to over¬ 
slip a noble act of tiie Duke: There was 
a collection of certain rare Manuscripts, 
exquisitely written in Arabick, and sought 
in the most remote parts by the diligence 
of Erpenius, the most excellent linguist. 
These had been left to the widow of die 
said Erpenius, and were upon sale to the 
Jesuits at Antwerp, liquorish chapmen of 
such ware! Whereof the Duke getting 
knowledge, by his worthy and learned 
secretary. Dr. Mason, interverted die bar¬ 
gain, and gave the poor widow for them 
five hundred pounds, a sum above their 
weight in silver, and a mixed act bodi of 
bounty and charity, the more laudable be¬ 
ing ont of his natural element. These 
were they which after his death were as 
nobly presented, as they had been bought, 
to the University of Cambridge, by the 
DocheH dowager, as soon as she under¬ 
stood, by the aforesaid Dr. Mason, her 
husband's intenUoa; i^bo bad a purpose 
likewise, (as 1 am wellWtnicted) to raise 
in the said University, whereof he was 
Cbaneellor, a fair case far such monuments, 
and te liiniish it with other choice collec- 
tienl all parts, of his own charge.”— 
Wffiion^s Rem, 3d edit. p. 


Senmne quinta die Pcenitentib, Tom, 6. 
edit, Savil. p. 791. (which in the Latin 
Tomes, is Homil. de EuchariftiA inEacee- 
niis) where 1 would willingly updeistaud 
what the meaning of his Similitude is, and 
of that Mysteria cousunii Corporis sub- 
starUiA. There is another place likewise 
of Chrysostom, cited by Bellarmiil, in his 
Apology, Ex. 'Horn. 3. in 2 Thess. Jube- 
lit seipsum pro Jfeo eoli, at in Templo 
Cotlocari, non Hierosolymitano solum sett 
etiam Ecclesiis ; where iny Lord of Win¬ 
chester tclleth the Cardinal, Vliat the word 
iantum is not in the Greek. 1 pray you 
see in Commeliniis’s Edition, or that of 
Verona; for Sir H. Savil’s is otherwise, 
Tom. 4. p. 232. 

Your Assured Friend, 

J. Arm. 

London, June 23, 1626. 

LETTER C. 

A Letter from Di\ Ward to the 

Most Reverend dairies Usher, 

Arch-bishop of Armagh. 

Most Reverend and my very good Lord, 

I received your Lordship's last Letter, of 
the 23d of this month, and do perceive 
thereby, tliat Erpenius’s printed Books, 
and his Matrices of the Oriental Tongue, 
are already sold. 1 am glad your Lord¬ 
ship hath got the old Manuscript of the 
Syriac Translation of the Pentatench, and 
for your hopes of the rest. Yon say, yon 
have received the parcels of the New Tes¬ 
tament in that Language, which hitiierto 
we have wanted. But it seemetk those 
Parcels are written ont of some Copies: 
but I doubt whether anciently they were in 
the old Manuscript. 1 am much afraid 
the Jesuits have laid hold of Elnicnhorst’s 
Copy. As for the places of Chrysostom, 
I will at my better leisure, by God’s Grace, 
examine it. 

Mr. Boyse hath written ont the Frag¬ 
ment of P. Alexandrinus; but iiitrcatetli 
me to let him have the Book till the next 
week, for he would gladly peruse the 
Notes of Casanbun upon Nicaoder. And 
God-willing, the next week, 1 will send it 
to Mr. Francis Burnett. 1 am right sorry 
to see matters of that importance carried 
ex comiUo perpaucorum. I bad a Letter 
from my Lord of Sarnm, by which [ un¬ 
derstand las much. 

There was the last week a Cod-6sii 
brought from Colchester to our Market to 
be sold ; in the cutting up which, there 
was found in the Maw of the Fish, a thing 
which was bard; which proved to be a 
Book of a large 16°, wbicb bad been 
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bound in Parchment, the Leaves were 
glewed together with a Geliy. And being 
taken out did smell much at the first; but 
after washing of it, Mr. Mead did look 
into it*. It was printed; and he found a 
Table of the Content'!. The Book was enti- 
tuled, A Preparation to the Cross, (it 
may be a special admonition to «s at Cani- 
bridg). Mr. Mead, upon Saturday, read to 
me the Heads of the Chapters, which 1 
very well liked of. Now it is found to 
have been lyade by Rich. Tracey, of 
whom Bale niaketh mention. Cent. 9. p. 
719. He is said to tlourish then 1550. 

But, I think, the Book was made in 
*King Henry the Eighth’s Time, when the 
six Articles were a-foot. The Book will 
be printed here shortly. I know not how 
long your Ijordship will stay in England ; 

1 wish you might stay longer. We are to 
eomc to present our new Chancellor, with 
his Patent, upon the Irtth of July; all onr 
Heads will be there, I would be glad to 
meet your Lordship then. 

And thus wishing your Lordship all good 
.success in your afiPaiis, a fortunate Jour¬ 
ney, and speedy Passage when you go, 
with our best Devotions, niy Wife and I 
wish you and yours all health and happi¬ 
ness, commending you to the safest pro¬ 
tection of the higlie.st Majesty. 

Your Lordship’s in all observance, 

Samuel Ward. 
Sidn. Coll. June 27, 1626. 


TfxiIES IN THE PARISH OE ST. 

ANDREW, HOLBORN. 

We have purposely refrained from 
noticing the differences which have 
for some time existed in the Parish 
of St. Andrew Hoiborn, on the 
subject of Tithes, from an impres¬ 
sion at the first, that however im¬ 
portant the Parish itself might be, 
yet that these differences were alto- 
gether of a private nature, with 
which the Public had no concern; 
and subsequently, when they were 
forced into notoriety by the oppos¬ 
ing party, from the expectation of 
that amicable and speedy adjust¬ 
ment, which we confidently antici- 

* This is the &motta Joseph Mede, who 
also wrqte a letter to Archbishop Usher, 
upon this carious circumstance. -—See 
Parr’s Collect, p. 345.~EpiT. 


St. Andrew, Holbom. 

paled from the good sense and 
ri^ht feeling prettailing in the 
parish, and the known firmness, 
judgment, and moderation of the 
Rector. 

It is with much satisfaction there¬ 
fore that we have learnt, and can 
inform the reader that a compromise 
has taken place of these differences; 
and we now hold it lo be our duty, 
and the present the proper period, 
to take a short review of the cir¬ 
cumstances of this case, without 
however entering iuto detail further 
than is necessary for explanation. 
The Parish of St. Andrew,Holborn, 
consists of three Liberties, viz. the 
City Liberty, the Upper Liberty, and 
the Saffron-Hill Liberty, comprising 
a populatibn of nearly 37,000 souls ; 
for whose accommodation there is 
at present only one consecrated place 
of Worship capable of containing at 
most 1800 people. 

The Commissioners for building 
New Churches appear to have been 
apprized of this glaring deficiency, 
and to have made application with 
a view lo remedying it, to the late 
Rector, the Rev. T. G. Clare, so long 
ago as the Dth Oct. 1818. He died 
before any thing could be done, 
and the prosecution of this im- 
portant measure devolved upon his 
successor the present Rector. 

Mr.Bercsford lost no time in apply¬ 
ing to the Commissioners for Church¬ 
es, for aid, and in ascertaining the 
sense of the Parish, and the income 
which could be raised to meet the in¬ 
creased duty, if a uew Church should 
be built. It appeared that one of the 
three Liberties, viz. the City Liberty 
was considered subject to the pay¬ 
ment of 2s. 9d. in tbe pound upon 
the rent or value of the houses, &e. 
wliilst the other two Liberties were 
subject only to the payment of 
Tithes partially. The plan proposed 
therefore in order to raise the 
income acknowledged to be neces¬ 
sary, was founded on these data, 
the City Liberty (from its supposed 
liability to the payment of 2s. 9d.) 
to pay 7d. the Upper Liberty 
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the SaflTroii'Hiil Liberty 44. in the 
pOundj and a part of the Surplice 
fees now received by the Church¬ 
wardens, was to be transferred to 
the ftector, who was to receive these 
payments in lieu of Tithes and 
Easter offerings, and to provide for 
two full services.in each of the new 
Churches, and also in a Chapel pro¬ 
posed to be erected by subscription 
on Saffron-Hill. 

This arrangement however, al¬ 
though it appeared to meet with the 
general concurrence of the Com. 
mittee appointed by the Parish to 
act with the select vestry, and re¬ 
ceived tlie sanction of the Patron 
and Bishop, ultimately failed from 
an objection made on the part of 
the two County Liberties,' as to the 
proportion in which they were rated. 

The Bill in Parliament therefore, 
was withdrawn. The inhabitants of 
the City Liberty appeared still 
willing to make the payment which 
would- have been equivalent to their 
share under the above plan; viz. 
fool, per Annum, provided the 
Rector procured an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment making this payment perma¬ 
nent; and the Rector was also 
willing to have accepted, such sum 
from the City Liberty in lieu of 
Tytlies for bis own Incumbency; but 
as the building a new Church under 
this change of circumstances Was 
necessarily for the time given up, 
he did not choose to take solely 
upon himself the responsibility of 
proposing it to the Patron and 
Bishop asa permanent measure —All 
negociation therefore was at an end, 
and the Rector found himself under 
the necessity of endeavouring to 
establish by law the rights be sup¬ 
posed himself entitled to. 

We pause here a moment, to 
consider what at this period was 
Rte actual state of tbt parties. A 
jplao embracing objects of the 
iiighest’public importance, the ne- 
ceswty ^ which was universally ad- 
mittefl, yts. the affording the means 
of tfttehdiag public worship to thou- 
tnuida of our felbw.creatiu’cs, in a 


part of this metropolis wltere the 
want of it is peculiarly felt-i*was on 
the very point of succeeding; it had 
met with aid and encouragement from 
the Commissioners for building 
Churches, and approbation from the 
Select Vestry and community; and it 
had been fully sanctioned by the ap> 
probation of the Patron and Bishop, 
and was actually introduced into 
Parliament. It failed from no de¬ 
fect in itself, from nothing which 
can be pointed out as unreasonable, 
but from want of public spirit and' 
support, in the quarter where it was 
of all others the most entitled to it. 

Unable, therefore, to accomplish 
the original design, the Rector de¬ 
termined on prosecuting his claim 
by law, with the hope that it might 
lead to a resumption of the scheme 
which had been abandoned, or other¬ 
wise enable him to carry into effect 
the objects of it. 

And here we must notice a degree 
of injustice which cannot, we think, 
be palliated by any allowance for 
the warmth of excited feelings. We 
allude to the representations made 
at the time, at public meetings and 
in'the public prints, all tending to 
stigmatize the Rector, and describing 
bun as solely acttiated by interested 
motives; many of these statements 
proceeding from individuals who 
were fully acquainted with all the 
Rector had done and intended, and 
had even themselvesofihcially assisted 
in supporting and carrying his views 
into effect; and yet they could sub¬ 
sequently represent him as Jiaving no 
other object than to exact from 
them tile full amount of his claims 
of 2s. 9d. when the highest rate 
proposed by him upon any amicable 
arrangement never exceeded in 
the pound. 

We rqjoice however tp observe, 
that at length a right tetnper has 
succeeded, and we sincerely bail this 
adjustment which has taken place 
with theCity Liberty as the precursor 
of a more general arrangement for 
the benefit of the whole pariah. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

In reply to tbe question proposed 
ill the last Number of the Remem¬ 
brancer as to what is to he done 
when a tomb in a church or church- 
1 /ard is falling to decay, and the de¬ 
scendants of the person to whose 
memory it is erected are unable or 
unwilling to repair it, it may be 
stated genefally, that tlie church- 
warciens are bound in behalf of the 
liarisli to take care, that the body of 
’ the church and church-yard (and by 
consequence whatever partakes of 
the freehold in either) be kept in 
good order and in decent repair, 
i'he law, undoubtedly, has vested 
in- the heir of the deceased a special 
property in the tomb or monument 
of his ancestor, and has given him 
a right of taction against such as 
break, deface, or carry it away. 
With the right of property, I con¬ 
ceive, is entailed also the liability to 
repair. Unt in the case put by your 
Correspondent, perhaps the more 
binqile and less expensive remedy 
would be an application to the Or¬ 
dinary. Tbe churchwardens, being 
in a condition to prove two facts, 
Jsl the dilapidated and ruinous state 
of the structure, and 2dly the ap¬ 
plication to those legally bound to 
repair, and the neglect or refusal to 
comply with such requisition, should, 
virtute officii, present, and in such 
case there seems little reason to 
doubt that the Ordinary hath suf- 
licient.authority to decree a removal 
without any danger of an. action at 
Law. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. G. C. 


Jnly 19, 1823. 


IIELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT 
IN BARBADOES. 

Sib, 

At a time when correct informa¬ 
tion on the state of the West India 
Colonies is highly desirable, and 
cspetdally a knowledge of the rcli- 
Rkmkmdiiancek, No, 50. 


gious advaiif^es, possessed by the' 
Colonists, 1 venture to offer, for in¬ 
sertion in your Journal, an account 
of the places of worship, schoeds, 
&c. in connection with the Esta* 
blished Church, in the Island of 
Barbadoes. This little Island, the 
most eastward in the Caribbean 
Archipelago, is about twenty-one 
miles in length, and thirteen in the 
W'idest part; the average being 
about nine. It contains very nearly 
the same number of acres as the Isle 
of Wight. The colony is divided into 
eleven parishes, naiuely, St. Mich¬ 
ael’s, St. George’s, St. John’s, St. 
Philip’s, Christ Ciiurch, St. Joseph’s, 
St. Andrew’s, St. Thomas', St, Pe¬ 
ter’s, and St. Lucy's. 

In each of tliesc there is a parish 
church and parsonage house, kept 
in repair at the expense of the in¬ 
habitants. St. Michael’s alone 
affords no settled place of residence 
for the minister, but a sum of money 
is allowed the Rector for furnishing 
himself with a dwelling. The sti¬ 
pend of the Rectors, by law esta¬ 
blished, is 300/. currency, one half 
payable from the hands of the trea¬ 
surer of tbe Island, the remaining 
half from the cburcliwarden. The 
fees may, perhaps, be considered on 
an average, as uniouiiting to 60/. 
currency per annum. Tliey arc 
obtained at cousiderable incon¬ 
venience; marriages and baptisms 
being rarely celebrated at the parish 
cbui’ch, and the incumbent conse¬ 
quently being obliged to take fre¬ 
quent and tedious rides on horse¬ 
back. In augmentation of the sti¬ 
pend, the vestry in most of the 
parishes, present the Rector with a 
collection fluctuating between 50/. 
and 150/. per annum. 

Some of the Cimrehes, especially 
those of St. Michael and St. Lucy, 
are large, and all of them commo¬ 
dious. Though very far from being 
adequate to their need, there arc 
seats and galleries appropriated to 
the use of coloured persons. The 
service is performed generally at 
eleven o’clock, by the Rector or 
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Ofilatek iit a manner fa^lily bononro 
able to a body of Cterjty entirely 
destitute of ihat beneficial supesr^ 
inlefidaoce, that sahitaiy counsel, 
that 'important infiaenee^ arising; 
fi«ni Episcopal jurisdictioit. 

In two of the Churches, afternoon 
service is performed, and suecessfol 
attempts have at ditferent times been 
made, to diffuse instrimtionf specifi¬ 
cally prepareti for the slaves, in 
others. But it is obvious that, how-« 
eVet estimable the motive, which 
prompts the Bector to <*seek and to 
save tivat which was lost'’ among 
the slaves, the demands on his Pas¬ 
toral care, from a population of 
nearly twenty thousand whites, and 
five thousand free persons of colour, 
must be numberless and imperative. 

In the parish of St. John stands 
Codrington Co//e^, a Public School, 
under the direction of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts; the foundation at 
present consists of a principal and 
twelve scholars. The building is 
handsome. It contains a chapel, 
hall, and spacious apartments. The 
pupils, On receiving letters of ap¬ 
probation, when quitting the Esta- 
bliriiment, are allowed 100^. ster- 
luig per onnum for three years, in 
order to the completion of their 
studies, at one of the English Uni¬ 
versities, or Edinburgh. Four young 
men are now in Great Britain, en¬ 
joying the benefit of this exhibition. 

The slaves, by whose labour the 
College is maintained, attend a 
Chapel bmlt exprtg^lif for tMeir use, 
and live under the regulations de¬ 
tailed in your la^t interesting Num-* 
ber. 

In several of the parishes, there 
are Free School*^ endowed for poor 
white children. In all are Parochial 
Sedtoch for ttmir instruction in rend¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic* The 
cbildtM are examined on the $Sth 
day of March by the vestry, and 
continued or removed, according to 
Iheia proficiency* 

The adoption of Sunday SekoolSf 
hi addition to these is begun, and 


the happiest effects, if they are et* 
tended throughout the island, may 
be contemplated, from the scattered 
condition of the poor, the fatigue of 
walking to any great distance, and 
other local disadvantages, the suc¬ 
cess of these schools, has been by 
no means commensurate with that, 
which might be derived from one 
laige school in each parish, branch¬ 
ing out from the central,in Bridge- 
Town. A plan, which I pray, that 
more prosperous means may yet en¬ 
able our>distressed country, to em¬ 
brace, at no distant period of time. 

The Central School, in Bridge 
Town, established A.D. 1819. is 
indeed an ornament to the colony. 
It is a building of two stories, a 
hundred feet in length, and thirty 
in width, containing a spacious 
school-room, dormitories, and apart¬ 
ments f 9 r the master and matron. 
There are at present thirty-two 
boys, taught, clothed, and fed, the 
remainder girls and boys, arc day- 
scholars, ninety-one in number, it 
is conducted on the National system, 
and at thelast examination in March, 
in the presence of the Governor, 
and a numerous and respectable 
company, refiected honour uii the 
energy, and faithfulness of Mr. 
Packer, the master. 

The establishineut of a District 
Committee of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, con¬ 
nected with this Institution, has 
already been useful, and promises 
much benefit to the lufaabitants in 
general. 

Tliere is also a large, and w'cll- 
coudiicted day-school, on the Lan¬ 
castrian plan, for/m, coloured, and 
slate children, in Bridge Town, The 
number is about 150. The master is 
paid by the Church Missionary So. 
ciety, and the whole, in a great 
measure, under the support and pa¬ 
tronage of the Clergy, and other 
gentlemen in the colony. 

i could name many other more 
private, but not less eaemplury ef¬ 
forts of individuals, directed not only 
to the benefit of tfie white, but 
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coloured inhabitants. 1 could refer 
to lectures on plantations for the 
slaves, and schools for their chit, 
dren. But 1 have said enoui^h to 
show, that the spiritual leaven is at 
work. The GoveVntneiit, surely, 
will no longer suffer the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Establishment of the West In. 
dies, to remain die only imperfect 
part of the Church of England*— 
Let there 'be sent forth, one of her 
chosen champions, who, like Mid¬ 
dleton and Heber. bidding defiance 
to the inclemency of a tropical cli¬ 


mate, shaii infuse a sfurit through, 
out the religious department of the 
Ooloufes; who. hf the ordination 
of faithful pastors, by leading the 
young through the discipline of 
Confirmation, by visiting and coun¬ 
selling bis Clergy, by animating 
what is right, correcting what is 
wrong, strengthening what is weak, 
shall give that weight tp religion, 
which, under no other circumstances 
it can ever enjoy. 

Your’s &c. 

Ba&baoensis. 


SACKED POETRY. 

AN HYMN OP HEAVENLY LOVE 

• 

O Tliou most blessed Spirit, pure lampe of light, 

Eternal spring of grace and wisdome true, 

Vouclisate to shod into my bairen spriglit 
Some little drop of tfay celestial dew; 

That may my rimes with sweet infuse imbrew, 

And give me wnrds eauall nnto my thougikt. 

To tell tbe marveUes by thy mercy wrought. 

Rowze, lift thyself, O earth, out of thy soyle, 

In which thou wallow’st like to filthy swine, 

And doost thy mkid in durty pleasures uioyle. 

Unmindful of that dearest Lord of thiiie; 

Lift up to Him thy heavy clouded eyne, 

That thou His soveraigne bounty maist behold. 

And read throngli love His mercies maaifold. 

Begin from first where He cncradled was 
In simple cratedj, wrapt in a wad of bay. 

Between the toyefuil oxe and bumble asse, 

And in wbat rags, and in how base array 
The glory of our Iteavenly riches lay, 

When Him the lilly shepheards came to see. 

Whom greatest princes sought on lowest knee. 

From thence read on the story of His life 
His bumble carriage. His niifaulty waies, 

His eancred foes, His fights. His toyle, His strife, 

His pitius, His poverty, His sharp assays, 

Through which he past His misg'gble dayes, 

OITcnding none, and doing good to ali,^ 

Yet being malic’d both of great lUid small. 

And look last, how of most wretebed wights 
Ho takeu was, betray’d and false accused, 

How wi^th most scbrnfnl taunts, and fell desptgl^ 

He was revird, disgrac'd, and foul abused, 

How scourg’d, bow crown’d, how buffeted, how brused; 

And, lastly, how ’twixt ritbheis erueifide, 

Wjitli bitter wounds through tiands, throu^feet, thfAngh gide. 

a P 2 
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, . Tlien let ;tliy f|itityh«»ft, Ihtl feels »o pain, 

Empieroed be vrithiHttfiil remorse, 

Apd let ti)y bosom l&leed in ev’ry vein 
At sight of Rts most sacred heav’idy corse 
So torn uid mangled with mabcions force; 

And let thy soul, whose sins His sorrows wrought, 

Melt into tears, and grone in grieved thought. 

With sense whereof, witilst so thy softened spirit 
Is inly ton'ch*d, and humbled witli meek zeal 
Throngh meditation of His endless merit, 

Eift up thy mind to the Aiillior of thy weal. 

And to HU soveraign mercy do appeal; ^ ‘ ' 

Learn Him to love tliat toyed tliee so dear. 

And ill thy breast His blessed image bear. 

^ Spenseh. 


Father, Redeemer, Comforter Divine 1 
This humble off'ring to Thy equal shrine 
Here Thy unworthy servant grateful pays 
t)f undivided thanks, united praise. 

For all those mercies, which at birth began, 

And ceaseless flowed jliro* life’s long Icngflieti’d span; 
Propt niy frail frame thro* all the varied scene 
Witii health enough for many .1 day serene: 

Enough of science cleat iy to discern 
How few important truths the wisest learn ; 

Enough of arts ingeoions to employ 

The vacant honrs, when graver studies cloy; 

Enough of wealth to serve each honest end. 

The poor to succour, or assist a friend; 

Enough of faith in Scripture to descry, 

'I'hat the sure hope bfiminortality. 

Which imly can the fear of death remove. 

Flows from the fountain of Redeeming Love. 

Mason. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Sermon preached in Lambeth 
Chapelt on Sunday June 1, 1823, 
at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Reginald Heber, JD.D.Lord 
Bishop oj Calcutta. By Arthur 
Bland Wrightson, M.A. Rector 
qf Edlington, and perpetual Cu- 
pate of Campsall, in the County 
of York, and Chaplain''to the 
Right Ron. Yiscount Beresford. 
Published at the Command of his . 
Grace the Archbishop of danter- 
hury. 4to. pp. 24. Rmn|tons. 

182 a. 

The deep interest already excit- 
eijl in the public mind by tlie np- 


pointineut of Bishop Heber to the 
See of Calcutta, has been subse¬ 
quently increased by the publication 
and extensive circulation of a Vale¬ 
dictory Address, delivered to the Bi¬ 
shop previously to his departure on 
behalf of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and accom¬ 
panied by an able and afiectiug Re¬ 
ply from his Lordship. And now, as 
if to keep this interest still alive, and 
direct the public eye stilt more in¬ 
tently'towaras the East, we have the 
sermon prqached at his Vonsecratiou 
placed, in our ■ hands, wherein we 
are reminded of the Apostolical uri- 
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gjn of Episcopacy, its dignity, and 
utility—of the peculiai' advantages 
which have already accrued, from 
its establishment in India, to'our 
numerous countrymen, so long de- 
prived of the outward consolations 
of religion, and to the still more nu* 
merous natives, who are altogether 
destitute of the knowledge of it~ 
of the obligation under which Eng. 
land stands to do the work. of an 
Evangelist \n this her . distant em> 
pire—and of that piety, and zeal,, 
and learning,, and discretion, which 
elevated the character, and marked 
the conduct, and gave wisdom, sta¬ 
bility, and success, to the views and 
undertakings of Bishop Middleton, 
whilst living, and will band down 
his name for ever to posterity, as 
the theme of admiration to the 
learned, of reverence to the good, 
and gratitiAie and love to those 
thousands and tens of thousands, 
that through his labours and fore¬ 
thought under God, shall in future 
ages receive the glad tidings of sal¬ 
vation. 

We would not be thought to im¬ 
ply, that the public stand in need 
of all these successive incitements to 
the discharge of what is so plainly 
their duty: we would willingly hope 
tfiat they are at length fully awa¬ 
kened to the obligation and import¬ 
ance of communicating to the na¬ 
tions that are yet in darkness, the 
light of thatGospcl,which is the guide 
of their own lives, and the ground of 
their present and everlasting hopes. 
But still, while we gladly hail this 
happy change in the counsels of our 
rulers, which.has already led to re¬ 
sults so heneheiai, and will, we trust, 
lead to the still farther extension of 
our Ecclesiastica,! Establishment in 
the East, and to the foundation of 
a similar Ejstahliskmxnt in the West^ 
we canitpt forget how many years 
were suft’ered to pass away, before 
tbiss country, the bulwark of the 
Erotestant faitbi could be raised to 
a sense of her djity in this respect, 
and disregarding the cdld and sor¬ 
did calou^iopa of a worldly policy, 


could be. hronght to acknowledge 
the obligatioa of doing somewhat 
towards bettering the spirituaJ con¬ 
dition of a people, by whose bodily 
labours she was herself and stilijs, so 
much indebted. Wc bad a debt to 
pay: it has been long delayed ; and 
much mischief has risen from the de¬ 
lay. Already in many parts of the vast 
regions of the East the ground has 
been pre-occupied by various sects, 
united, as we would charitably hu]>e, 
in one and the same good desire of 
extending the Redeemer's kingdom, 
but retarding, if not altogether ob¬ 
structing its progress, by those un- 
happy differences in doctrine and 
discipline, and those unauthorized 
and independent, and but too often 
injudicious and clashing exertions, 
which cannot fail of ofiending the 
sensible, confounding the weak, and 
affording an handle to the bhrewd 
and interested idolater. 

This is no fancied ground of ap. 
prehension. Let us picture to our¬ 
selves a Hindoo, placed within the 
reach of active members of these 
discordant sects; accosted succes¬ 
sively by missionaries of every party, 
and having penetration enough to 
perceive that they are neither acting 
under a common head, though sent 
ostensibly from the same nation, 
nor agreed in any common doctrine: 
—what is he to think ? or whom is 
he to believe i Will he not be tempt¬ 
ed to visit on the religion itself the 
uncertainty and discrepancy which 
exist only among its multiform 
teachers ? will he not be led to reject 
our religion altugetlierl In this coun¬ 
try men may differ and wrangle as 
much as they please; and no person of 
sense will think worse of our religion 
for it, whatever he may do of the 
intemperate wranglers themselves ; 
but the cas« is very different when 
a^ew religmft is introduced into a 
foreign, country, and its inhabitants 
are called to the belief apd practice 
of it- In sueb a case .every tiring 
must depend on unity — unity in 
doctrine, unity in discipline, unity 
in design. The apostolical admo- 
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nition was never ipoee necessary, 
tiian at Uie present monent, and in 
the present instance; I beseech 
you, Brethren, by the name of 
onr l^rd Jesus Christ, that ye alt 
speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you,but 
that ye be perfectly joined together 
in tM same ndnd and in the same 
judgment. 

Well indeed would it be for the 
cause of the Gospel, if all the dif¬ 
ferent societies, whose missionaries 
are engaged in so many parts of 
lliudoostan, would consent to waive 
their minor differences, and range 
themselves under one earthly ban¬ 
ner, receiving from one common 
head their several directions, and 
looking to him under God to give 
life and energy to their operations. 
If this be too much to ask, at least 
let us devoutly hope, that they 
will yet be induced to keep every 
man within the ground that they 
may have pre-occupied ; that ihey 
would not settle down where regular 
congregations are already formed ; 
that they would emulate in some 
degree the honourable feeling of the 
apostle, and disdain to *' build on 
another man’s foundation,” that 
they would turn in the true and 
dauntless and sclf>devoted spirit of 
the missionary, to those countless 
numbers of heathen yet scattered 
through the land, to whom the name 
of Jesus is still unknown. 

That much has already been done 
is indeed a ground rich in conso¬ 
lation ; but that this has been ef¬ 
fected at much cost of mind and 
body, and that the difhculty of con- 
versi«n has been, and must in its 
very nature have been considerably 
increased by tliese unhappy differ- 
eiices and dissensions among Chris- 
tiatiO themselves, nouewim have the 
means of informtng A^miielves of 
the state of the E^t can be igao- 
rawti Wc would gladly however 
an^ct^mle a more cheering pros¬ 
pect t 

■** Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur 
ordo." 


The pure doctrine, and the pri«* 
mitive form of our own Church have 
been transplanted to the East* 
Places of public worship have been 
built; schools have been estabiisheid 
both for the natives and tlie children 
of our European brethren; Dioce¬ 
san and District Committef», acting 
in perfect unison with the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 
hove been formetl at the several 
Presidencies, composed of active 
and welidnfbnned men, actuated by 
the purest spirit of religion, and 
possessing meaus of circulating the 
w<ml of God, the Liturgy of our 
own Church, aud tracts oii every 
point of doctrine, precept, and dis¬ 
cipline, in English, and in mauy in¬ 
stances in the Oriental tongues; a 
college fur the education of youth, 
destined to act hereafter in the ar¬ 
duous office of Missionaries, has 
been built at the very seat of the 
Indian Empire: the printing press 
atVepery has been restored, and has 
now for some time been in most ac¬ 
tive operation ; episcopacy has been 
publicly acknowledged by the go¬ 
vernment, and has received its out¬ 
ward tribute of deference and re¬ 
spect; in a word, a visible Church, 
pure and apostolical in its rites an^ 
in its doctrines, has been presented 
to the eyes of the natives in alt that 
decent pomp and substantial form, 
which approve themselves to tiie 
heart and reason of man. We t»o 
longer appear before the Hindoos 
merely as a nation of merchants, 
active, intelligent, and powerful, 
but without any outward tokens of 
religion ; Christianity now at length 
appears as die should do: in the 
council ebamber of the Ruler, at 
once patronized and respected; in the 
stately ediffee; in all that may rea¬ 
sonably be employed to address the 
heart through ^ senses. The 6oa- 
verted Hindoo, riiongh h« lose his 
caste, yet becomes instant^ a ipctn* 
ber of the congregation of his con- 
queroTj^; he assembles with them in 
the same house; prays with them 
in the same prayers t listens with 




them to the same inspired Scrip* 
tures; yea, eats with them at the 
same holy table, as the redeemed of 
a common Savionf, no less than the 
children of a common Father. Trotli, 
thus assisted, must, under the di¬ 
vine blessing, eventually prevail over 
the grossness of idolatry; and for the 
advances which have already been 
made, and the solid foundation 
which has been laid for future sue* 
cess, we are primarily indebted under 
(.iod, in a measure, which posterity 
.alone can duly appreciate, to the 
energetic prudence of a Middleton. 

In the view which wc have thus 
taken of the spiritual slate of the 
East, and the cheering prospect, 
which we confidently believe to be 
every day opening more and more 
upon us, we are happy in finding a 
supporter inMr.Wrightson, to whose 
Sermon we nbw beg leave to recall our 
readers. After tracing the episco¬ 
pal order in one unintcrrnpteil sue. 
cession, from tlie tiines of the Apos¬ 
tles “ down to the unfortunate period 
when the city of Geneva first pre¬ 
sented the spectacle of a Christian 
Church without a Bishop,” lie thus 
adverts to the probable effects of 
its re-cstablisliment in all its just 
spjendour and efficacy in the East. 

“ Every tieart interested for tlic glory 
of God, will lejoice in the renewal of 
Episcopal Government in India, for the 
guidance and consolation of onr country¬ 
men, and for the inaintenaiiee of the edi¬ 
fice of Christianity unimpaired. Every 
successive year has made it a more indis- 
|)ensible duty to furnish spiritual instruc¬ 
tion to British Christians in tlic centre of 
an Heathen land: no less, be it remem¬ 
bered, than thirty thousand of onr coun- 
tiymen arc living in that distant part of 
tlie empire. Their children, by tens of 
thousands, are multiplying in etery part of 
a wide and fertile continent^ and both 
parents and children have been shut out 
till lately in no small degree, from the 
means of public worship, deprived of tlie 
services, and above all of the Sacraments 
of tiieir Church. And what is the situation 
of the majority of British iiihabitants in. 
tlie East ? Are they not almost cxclnaively 
employed iti«allings,wlucb,to a great de- 
gree, engross the silcctiaHs, aud withdraw 


tlie ndad fiom spiritnal contemplation 1 
Engaged in pursuits of coiiimeree, and in¬ 
tent upon amassing wealth, or occupied 
wito the dntiei of military life, they stand 
eminently in need of tlie informing and 
correcting lessons of Scripture. Fdr at 
the same time tliat we indnlge a Jaiidabie 
anxiety for the convcision of the Heathen, 
we ought to be deeply sensible of the pa¬ 
ramount obligation to fan the holy flame, 
where it lias once been lighteit, and to 
maintain the saving trntii in every heart, 
that has once acknowledged its sanctions. 
When the ministry of the great Antiior 
of our faith was approaching to its eoncln- 
sion, lie delivered up his trnst, witli this 
declaration, ‘ Of those that thon gavest 
me, I have lost none. While] was in the 
world, I kept them in Thy name, those 
that thou gavest me I have kei-t*.’ As¬ 
suredly, then, this obligation extends 
throughout every age to the stewards of 
the Cliristiao household, and hinds them to 
keep alivo the spirit, as well as the name 
of Qirist among his Hiseiples, by adhering 
to the primitive institutions,which, through 
the blessing of God, are most likely to 
cfiect it. 

“ Is it then intended to take sucli a view 
of the suhjcct, ns would throw a shade over 
the cheering prospect of diffusing among 
the natives of Hindostan, the glad tidings 
of Christianity! Is it to be understood 
tliat, in possession of tiie noblest gifts 
of Heaven, we ought to withhold from 
others the blessings which we ourselves 
enjoy? No! (he intention is ratlier to ad¬ 
vocate an Ecclesiastical Establishment in 
British India, as a duty by itself; and fur-, 
tlicr, as being essentially conducive to for¬ 
ward the sacred work of heathen conver¬ 
sion : for in the first place, can it be ex¬ 
pected, tliat the native should incline to a 
religion, to which he docs not see the most 
regular obsci-vaiice extended? Will tlie 
Hindoo be led to worabip a Deity, in 
whose service no appointed Ministry is. 
engaged? In a state of society, in which. 
more especially the mind judges of inward 
reverence by outward respect, can the 
people be supposed to think favourably 
of a Creed, which offers no testimony tn 
their senses ? Again, upon a people so si- 
tuated, are we to forget the mighty influ¬ 
ence, which the actual example of' those 
who call fliemielves Ciiristians trill pro- 
dime? In all cases, the grand pre-reqnistle' 
for tlie petsnasion of othei-s is, eminent 
purity of life io those who have tlie t^k 
of instruction. But in India, it will not, 


f ** John xvii. 12.” 
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only be in those who dispense the' doc* 
mute, that this qualify sliotiid be fonnd. 
Ill tlie relative state of Christianity and 
Paganism fliroogliout that country, every 
professing Clirtstiau will be lookeii to as a 
tesiiihony of the new Faith. Every no¬ 
minal Disciple will be as It were the 
Pi iest of his religion; and accordingly as 
iiis light shines licfore the Heathen around 
Jiim, accofdin^y as tliey * see his good 
works,’ will they he brought to ‘ glorify 
their Father which is in Heaven ” P. 8. 

The importance of the moral im¬ 
provement among the European re¬ 
sidents herein enforced, is indeed 
incalculable, for Christianity is avow¬ 
edly a religion of practice. The 
apjieal, which was so frequently and 
so justly made to the lives of 
the early Christians, was more ef¬ 
fectual toward the propagation of 
the faith, and the increase of the 
multitudes of converts, than all the 
apologies, powerful as they were, of 
its great and learned confessors. 

Behold how these Christians live,’* 
of itself spoke volumes! VVe most 
gladly join with Mr. Wrightson 
tiierefore iu his pious wish, that 

“ In order to the siioecss of this chari- 
tiible work, every Christian would consider 
the necessity of holiness of life in all its 
professors! that ail who visit the Bri¬ 
tish possessions in the East, would duly 
reinenibcr that deviation on tlicir part from 
the precepts of the Gospel will immeasur¬ 
ably delay its propagation! May they 
avoid not only all actual sin, but all ap¬ 
pearance likewise of evil, even those un¬ 
happy divisions in the means of doing good, 
of which the obvious effect is to re¬ 
tard the works of Grace, and throw dis¬ 
credit on a Faith apparently inconsistent 
and divided!” P. 11. 

The next important point on which 
Mr. Wrightson briefly animadverts, 
is that popular ohjectionwhich strikes 
at the root of all attempts to evange¬ 
lise the world, and is iu plain op- 
}>osition to the command of our Sa¬ 
viour—“that “ the present Creed of 
the Indian ta sufficient to secure 
jhB virtue, and where this is retained, 
alt the varieties of religious worship 


* “ Matt. V. 16." 


dre alike acceptable to the iDeity.’* 
Much error has existed ahid been 
industriously propagated on this 
poil^t; and the Hindoo charac¬ 
ter has been painted, as if it con¬ 
tained the very essence of virtue, 
and the Shaster the substance of all 
revealed religion. A very different 
account is given by those, who have 
experienced the one, of have coolly 
examined the other; bqt the main¬ 
tenance of the former notion an¬ 
swered the object for which it was 
made current; and even the venera¬ 
ble name of Sir W. .Tones was called 
in to aid in the public delusion. Mr. 
Wrightson, however, takes a justor 
view of the question; and we only 
regret that he has been so brief, 
where a further enlargement might 
have been peculiarly beneficial. 

“ That the Disciple of Brahma is living 
under grievionsly mistaken notions of the 
nature of God, and of what He requires 
from his creatures, and tliat these lalally 
iniliiencc < his practice, are facts which 
need no illustration. 

“ It is equally certain,” lie continues, 
“ that whatsoever it appears to bo God’s in¬ 
tention to accomplish, it is our duty to 
further. Whenever, in die revolution 
of .States and Empires, in the disposal 
of which wc understand the Almighty to 
liavc a view to the higher purposes of His 
Will; whenever iu tlicse national changes 
any opening is made, or any obstruction 
removed, it becomes onr duty to sow the 
seed of the Gospel, trusting that He in His 
own good time,will give it increase." P. 12. 

For the advancement of Ibis glo¬ 
rious object he justly concludes, 
that since those miraculous powers 
have ceased, which were requisite 
in the infancy of the Church, “ ad- 
scititioiisaids are become necessary; 
national as well as individual labours 
must now be conducted on a con¬ 
sistent planand under a regular 
form of polity.” 

—.. „ , _____ 

• For the plan pursued by tiie first and 
inspired preachers of the Gkispel, we beg 
to refer onr readers to an extract from one 
of the late Bishop of Calcutta's Charges, 
given in oiir Nn'raber'fbr'!llrarc}i, 
p. 160*—162. It will'till aeeii, that in 
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« ft must be borne in mind, that the ex< 
traordinary causes no longer operate, 
which in the first promulgation of the 
Gospel, produced such wonderfid 
We can offer to the astonished sight or%te 
Hindoo no iniracnlous power. That evi¬ 
dence is no more, by which Jesus and the 
Apostles wrought persuasion in their hear¬ 
ers. Those woices are now silent, which 
by instantaneously invigorating the palsied 
limb, and raising the dead to lifg, wrung 
even from hostile minds, the faithful con¬ 
fession, that tyi man could do such mira¬ 
cles except God were with him. 

“ Hut where the agebey of miracles has 
• been withdrawn, the support of secondary 
causes has been accorded. The mighty of the 
earth are become tbe ‘ nursing Fathers *’ 
of Christianity; and it is hai d to believe 
that our own nation, to which such op¬ 
portunities have been granted, is not bound 
to employ, to the best of her power and 
wisdom, those gigantic means, to the 
Glory of Him from whom she has received 
them. Tills, obligation indeed, so plainly 
deducible both from reason and from 
Scripliire, has been recognized by onr Le- 
gisiatine itself, in its professed anxiety to 
enlighten and inform the subjects of our 

the view of the Apostles the propagation 
of religion was only an expansion of 
the Catholic Church; and that the new 
converts generally found sufficient bre¬ 
thren at itand to countenance them in 
their profession of the new faith, and to 
sunport and encourage them in the hour 
or trial. In the present state of Hindoos- 
tan, such countenance and support must 
be peculiarly desirable : and this can only 
be effectually and permanently secured by 
the several Missionaries settling down in 
certain ti-ied spots; there commencing 
their ministry on some general and ac¬ 
knowledged principles; forming their 
converts into regular bodies under regular 
ecclesiastical officers; and gradually ex« 
tending tlicmsclves among the neighbour¬ 
ing heathens, so that the Hindoo, immedi¬ 
ately on his conversion, may thus find 
himself no longer a mere outcast among 
bis fellow-creatures, shunned by all, and 
protected by none, but received into an 
asylum honourable enough to counte¬ 
nance, and sufficiently powerful to uphold 
bini in bis qew course. We are too apt 
to forget that in Hindoostan persecution 
still awaits tiie hew convei't from his hea- 
then brethren, whom he lias forsaken, as 
it did tlic early Christians; and that ffom 
this petset^^n tliey require prodection. 

• Isaiah xlix- siS.'’ 
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Eastern Empire. How, then, is this so* 
lemu pledge to be redeemed^ It is not 
alone by the diffusion oi science and the 
arts of life, .that the abominations of the 
native faith will be abolislied. In the re¬ 
fined Societies of uncient Italy and Greece, 
the grossest superstition dwelt in the 
midst of learning. The utmost attain¬ 
ments of Pagan Philosophy in the very 
principle of Religion, the formation of the 
World, are known to have been a mass of 
error. I’heir boasted wisdom was defi¬ 
cient and unprofitable in the one thing 
needfui to man. The' scheme of Redemp¬ 
tion was foolishness to the arrogance of 
tbe Grecian Sage ; and in a period of the 
utmost advancement of literature and sci¬ 
ence, it was prononuced hy indisputable 
authority, that the ‘ World by wisdom 
knew not God 

“ Henceforward, therefore, with discre¬ 
tion and with zeal, may England ‘ do the 
w'oik of an.Evangelistto this her dis¬ 
tant Empire. May she ‘ make full proof 
of her nimistry t,’ >n maintaining Christia¬ 
nity among those who profess it, and in 
disseminating its saving truth among sixty 
millions of Heathens! In pursuit of this, 
latter object, persuasion is her only wea¬ 
pon. It is not by th6 sword, it is not by 
menaces, is it not by compnlsion indi¬ 
rect or immediate, that this end is sought 
to be gained. ‘ Preach the Word§,’ was 
the only direction upon the subject ever 
issued fi'om on high. ‘ Preach Ute Gos¬ 
pel to every Creature;’ sound it, that is 
to say, in the ears of men ; proclaim it 
as an herald thronghoiit the World; it 
carries along witli it its credentials, which 
will sooner or later gain it iinirersal rucc|i- 
tion. The tidings of the Gospel were 
originally promulgated in pure and per¬ 
fect love; joy and gladness were its only 
concomitants. It interfered with no civil 
or political establishments. It ‘ gave unto 
Cmsar the- things that were Csesar^, and 
unto God the things that were God’s Q.* 
This is the only course which Christianity 
can acknowledge, and thus niay.it ever 
work its way till the Cross of Christ be 
erected upon the ruins of Heatlienisni t” 
P. IS. 

That this is no hopeless pros¬ 
pect, Mr. Wriglitson proceeds to 
josiify by the experience of the past. 
Speaking of the I^Iindoos be says,. 

* “ 1 Cor. i. 21." t “ 2 Tim iv, 6.*’ 

J “ 2 Tim, iv. ft.” § “ 2 Tim. iv. 

II “ Matt, xxii, 21.” 

3 Q 
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** SiMne of ttieir most rooted customs 
have been relinquisbed, some of their most 
inveterate snporstitions have been done 
away. No longer, at the variation of 
' each moon, is the Ganges defiled with 
the murther of innocents in honour of 
its presiding Deity. No longer, in 
other provinces, is the female infant de¬ 
stroyed, to satisfy a totally unmeaning 
cnstom, having no pretext for its observ- 
aoce, but one which enhances its horror, 
viz. that for nearly five thousand ^ears it 
had been the practice of their tribes. Here 
then are some splendid monuments of 
Christian Civilization I Here we behold 
the triumph of Religious Truth over the 
barbarous rites of Superstition. Here 
are an^meuts that the' barrier of Hea¬ 
thenism is not invincible, that the ways of 
this people arc not to be deemed unalter¬ 
able, because they have maintained a 
wonderful uniformity for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod of time. These are ratio;ial grounds 
of expectation, that the immolation of the 
widow shall cease—that the idols shall 
be utterly abolished—that the bloody ex¬ 
piations of the disciples of Brahma shall 
give way to a purer sacrifice, and that 
they shall take upon them the ligliter 
yoke and easier burthen of Christianity! 

" Much has been said of the Caste as 
the great interposing obstacle to the con¬ 
version of the Hindoo. That fourfold 
chain has been represented as holding him 
in perpetual bondage, and the misery of 
losing his Caste, to which the Christian 
Convert is said to be doomed, has been 
depicted as beyond tiie endurance of hu¬ 
manity. Such, however, was not the case 
in the earlier periods of Christian Histoiy; 
the Caste offered no such impediment to 
the attempts of the Syrian Christian. His¬ 
tory informs us, that the Proselytes of the 
fifth centnry, were principally from the 
highest orders, and that so far from degra¬ 
dation being the consequence of their 
conversion, they retained their patrimonial 
estates ■,—had equal security with the Brah¬ 
mins tliemselves, and lived in the confi¬ 
dence of the native princes and in the en¬ 
joyment of all the privileges of Society.” 
P. 17. 

Of the peculiar difficulties which 
attend the discharge of the Episco¬ 
pal office in India, and the only ex¬ 
pedient by which they can be less¬ 
ened and removed, he takes a jnst 
and practical view; 

“ In die cause of extending the Gospel 
.—a cause, in which unity of doctrine and 


combination of effort will be above all 
things essential, he may have to behold 
division of sentiment and contrariety of 
act^. Instead of seeing the Gospel 
preached to the Heathen in simplicity of 
doctrine, he may behold it offered to 
them clogged with all the various inter¬ 
pretations which the love of disputation 
has induced. In this state of things, it will 
be his arduous task to promote identity of 
doctrine and harmony of instruction as far 
as possible among the various preachers of 
the Gospel. Much must Ae done for 
mutual conciliation, much for common in¬ 
terest. It will be his unceasing duty to 
animate the desponding labourer, to instil 
into his mind that active courage and that 
persevering fortitude, which alone can up¬ 
hold his spirit, wiien instead of meeting 
with the countenance, he may be called to 
endure the contumely of the woild around 
him.—The Indian Prelate may have to 
witness how consistent it is with man’s 
frailty to live in spiritual licaltli, when 
every thing conduces to its preservation, in 
a land, like our own, where fevery remem¬ 
brance of human duty is assistcil, and to 
contract languor and disease in an atmos¬ 
phere of moral contagion. 

“ If, too the Cbristian character will be 
more difficult to be maintained in the 
centre of Idolatrous worship, the mi¬ 
nisterial function will be of more diffi¬ 
cult exercise, and the superintendent of 
the work will have proportionate anxie¬ 
ty ;—Within and without the pale he 
must be prepaicd to meet discourage¬ 
ments, under which one only conscious¬ 
ness can be his refiige—the consciousness 
of acting in conformity with tlie injunctions 
of his Heavenly Master, of labouring for 
the fulfilment of the proplietic annunci¬ 
ation, that ‘ God’s way may be known up¬ 
on Eartli, and His saving health among all 
nations*.' W’itliout the most enduring 
belief of the future prevalence of the Gos¬ 
pel, it might be vain to enter npun this 
work, it wonld be impossible to pursue it 
with ardour. Such a measure of Faith 
will be required as can remove the moun¬ 
tains of Idolatry and Superstition, and 
view beyond their trackless range the 
Paradise of Evanplicul CnltureSuch 
a full assurance of Hope as can anticipate 
with ever-increasing joy the period, when 
‘her Wilderness shall be like Eden, and 
her Desert like the Garden of the Lord t ’ 
when ‘ the Earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord,, as the waters 
cover the seaj.' The Almighty, who 

* M Psd. Ixvii. a.* f «Isaali. li. 3." 
t “ Isaiah xi. 9." 
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kflowetb onr frame, lias mercifully pro¬ 
vided tliat the labours and anxie^es of the 
Christian Alinister shall have their appro¬ 
priate reward, their wore than adewate 
coinpensation. He has promised unm all, 
who faithfully execute its duties under the 
pressure of great and trying privation, an 
extraordinary recompencc in the Kingdom 
of Heaven.* While others visit the East 
for purposes of temporal gain, it is the 
glory of the Alinister of the Gospel, to go 
thither free from all sordid calculations. 
Instead of seeking in those regions the 
perishable treasures of Earth, be goes to 
impart that Knowledge of which ‘ the mer¬ 
chandize is better than the merchandize 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold*.”' P.19. 

From this animated picture of the 
duties, the difficulties, the encou¬ 
ragements, and the reward of the 
faithful minister of that universal 
Gospel, which Christ hath sealed 
with his hlopd, Mr. VVrightson breaks 
forth into this just and eloquent culo- 
gium on the venerated name of 
Bishop Middleton; 

‘‘ Snch were the views and such the la¬ 
bours of liisliop Aliddleton. His be the 
reward of those who liave left their all in this 
world at the call of Heaven! His be tlie 
blessed salutation ‘ Well done thou good 
and faithful servant, enter tliou into the 
joy of thy Lordt.’ Alnch indeed could 
we have wished that, full of years and of 
Imnonr, he had been permitted to return 
to his native land: that here he might 
have gone down to the grave, comforted 
with the remembrance of having added 
many sheep to the fold, into which onr 
Lord’s flock shall in the end be gathered. 
Yet even upon earth, his recompencc was 
not wanting : He found it in the honest 
admiration which his singleness of heart— 
his entire devotion to the cause of Chris¬ 
tianity did not fail to procure. He found 
it in the gradual success of his preparatory 
labours—in the removal of difficulties and 
tlic decline of prejudices, which in the 
outset obstructed his way, and threatened 
to paralyse his exertions. His indeed was 
not the joy of harvest} nor was it granted 
to him to see, the stalk rise and the ear 
swell. Hie seed which he sowed mn^t of 
necessity germinate slowly and unseen— 
future labourers must water where he has 
»o judiciously planted.’' P. 22. 


* “ Provetbs Ui. 14.” f “ Matt. x*v. 21.” 


We cannot radre appropriately 
finish our remarks than with the 
concluding words of Mr. Wrightson. 
For the talents, the piety, the amia¬ 
ble character, the sublime devoted- 
uess of the whole man, with which 
Bishop Heber has given himself to 
the glorious woik of evangelizing 
the East, we entertain the most pro¬ 
found and heartfelt respect. We 
hail with delight his appointment 
to the care of the Indian diocese, 
as that of a man admirably fitted, 
as well by his own qualities and 
attainments, as by that universal 
esteem with which he is regarded 
to raise on the foundation laid 
by bis great predecessor the super¬ 
structure of a Church, that will go 
on, we trpst, under the divine bless¬ 
ing increasing more and more, until 
“ the kingdoms of the East shall 
become the kingdoms of the Lord 
and of his ClirisSt.” 

“ Alay the prayers of the Christian 
world go np as a memorial before God, 
for the increasing pro.speri(y of the Indian 
Church I May they cause a blessing to de¬ 
scend upon tile head of Him, who is now 
sepal ate from his brethren, upon this 
Apostolical service —sanctifying unto him 
every sacrifice of kindred and of home, in 
furtherance of the everlasting Gospel.— 
May he approve himself a faithful steward 
of the Divine Mysteries, and he found ‘ a 
vessel unto honour, meet for the Master’s 
use In a vigilant superintcndauce of 
the Christian Family in the East may he 
ensure by the wisdom of his regulations, 
the fervency of his admonitions and the 
eminent piety of his life, that all who 
name the name of Christ may depart 
from iniquity}—And may he accele¬ 
rate the arrival of that period, when at 
the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, 

‘ and the kingdoms of the world shall be¬ 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ f.’ In tlie dedication of every fa¬ 
culty of his soul to this greatest of causes, 
may he experience the never failing con¬ 
solation, that his labour is not in vsin in 
the Lord, and when the Chief Shepherd 
shall appear, may be receive the Crown of 
Glory that fadeth not away.” I*. fS, 

« • 2 Tim. ii. gL” f « Rev. xi. iS.” 
3Q 2 
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The Boeth Pealms in Verse, 


The Book of Psalms, in Verse ; with 
a short explanatory/ Preface to 
each Psalm, taken from the Works 
of different Writers on the 
Psalms, but chiefty from Bishop 
Horne*s Commentary. 8vo, pp. 
30B. 5s. Rivingtons. 1822. 

After the letters which have ap- 
peared in our Remembrancer on 
the comparative merit of the several 
metrical versions of the Psalms, 
and the strong protest, which we 
have entered against tiie public use 
of any, that are unauthorized, we 
shall not be suspected of having 
introduced the present version to 
the notice of our readers with any 
view to its adoption iu the service 
of the Church, even if it had been 
published with this intention, or 
composed in a metre adapted for 
Psalmody. But neither of those is 
the case; the metre employed in 
this version is throughout long and 
unvaried; and the object of the 
author, as we gather from the Pre¬ 
face, is solely to ))ut into a more 
engaging form for the attraction of 
the general reader, and to accom¬ 
pany with short prefaces and occa¬ 
sional explanatory notes, chiefly 
from Bishop Horne’s Commentary, 
those inspired compositions of holy 
David, which have been “ consi¬ 
dered as particularly deserving of 
the attention of Christians in all 
ages of the Church.” 

“ Tlie circumstance, however, which 
must prevent all these works from being 
generally read, is the want of such ex¬ 
planatory notes and illustrations as arc 
absointety necessary to render the Psalms 
intelligible. It is not possible, without 
some assistance of this kind, to understand 
poems, most of which were composed 
upon particnlar occasions, and which 
were not ail written by the same hand, 
or about the same time, of which some 
were petitions for pardon, or for deli- 
veranee from imminent danger, anif others 
thank^vings for mercies received, some 
descriptive of past events, others predic- 
tions of die future} some spoken tiirough- 
out by the Psalmist in the same character, 
others ^oken or recited by different per¬ 
sons, Of by tlic same person sustaining 


different characters in the course of tlic 
same PSalm. It is surprising that Mer¬ 
rick, who intended his version for perusal 
in the closet, and not for the service of 
the cliurch, and who appears to have 
written annotations upon the Psalms, 
should have published his notes separately, 
instead of annexing ttlem to his version, 
and making the wliole one tlrork, which 
in that case might have been more gene¬ 
rally' useful. The present Versifier of the 
Psalms is no Hebrew scholar, he has 
taken the meaning of thenf from the ex¬ 
isting prose translations, as explained in 
works which are to be found in any pri¬ 
vate library; he has derived short cxpla- ' 
natory prefaces, and the few notes sub¬ 
joined, from the same sources, (cliicfly 
from the Commentary of Bishop Horne) 
and has given them, not nnfrcqaently, in 
the words of their respective authors. He 
believes, that the language in which the 
Psalms arc here expressed, is sncii as tiic 
common people may very well understand; 
and he is confident, that if any of those 
who have more leisure andijettcr oppor¬ 
tunities for such studies, shall be induced, 
by tlic perusal of the prefaces and notes 
here given, to look more deeply into the 
subject, and to search for fuller informa¬ 
tion, in the writings of the learned and 
pioiKsnicn, who have made it their business 
to illustrate this part of the sacred Scrip¬ 
tures, tliey w'ill find tlicir labour amply 
rewarded, and will have no reason to la¬ 
ment that tins little volume has fidicn into 
their liands.” Preface, p. iv. 

The author has chosen to with¬ 
hold his name: but we have reason 
to believe that the present version 
is the work of a Layman, no less 
respected for his public devotion to 
the cause of moral reformation, than 
beloved for the atniableness of his 
manners, and the possession of 
those virtues which are the oma- 
meqt and comfort of private life. 
It must ever be a source of delight 
and encouragement to the good, 
when they behold men, whose voice 
and example are calculated to have 
weight in the counsels of the coun. 
try, thus unbending, when duty 
allows, from their severei^lahours, 
and finding their consolation and 
support under domestic * trials in 
an employment so beneficial to 
themselves and others. , 

We are unwilling however to de- 
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tain our readers by any further re¬ 
marks, but shall proceed td^ select 
the following Psaltns, as presenting 
a favourable specimen of the style 
and manner adopted in this version, 
referring them for more full satis¬ 
faction to the wwrk itself. 


PSALM LXII. 


“ David, in this Psalm, declan-s Ids re¬ 
liance on the'Divine protection, dcnomices 
the vengeance of heaven against those who 
persecute the servant of tlie Lord, and 
warns all nations of the little dependence 
to be placed in the things of this world, 
exhorting them to put their trust in God, 
to whom belong power and mercy/' 


‘‘ 1 My soul upon the Lord, her God, re¬ 
lies. 

He guards niy life, and every want 
supplies. 

3 His power in my salvation is display'd, 
He is my strength, 1 will not be dis¬ 
may’d. 

3 How long, ye wicked, will ye plots 

devise? 

How long imagine treachery and lies ? 
iloon by the hand of justice shall ye 
fall, 

Weak as a wither’d hedge, or mould- 
'ring wall: 

4 Against God's chosen servant they 

combine, 

Fair words they speak, but evil deeds 
. design: 

5 Still on the Lord, thy God, my soul 

rely ; 

On him depend; liis aid is ever nigh. 
6*) I shall not tall while God is on my 
/ side; 

7 ^ My rock of strength, my glory, hope 
3 and pride. 

8 On him ye nations call, his favour 

gain, 

In him confide, for other help is vain, 

9 Place not on eartli your bope^ nor 

put your trust 

In man, for he is lighter than the dust, 
llie crowd are tickle as the changing 
wind, 

Nor firm support in princes shall ye 
find. 

10 Expect not force to prosper or en¬ 

dure ; 

Nor think the spoiler's wealth sirall 
peace secure. 

11 Ttie Lord himself from Sion’s mount 

of old. 

That -power to him belongs, in thun¬ 
der told: 


li With him too mercy dwells, and sliall 
abound 

On those who in his ways are faitli- 

ful found.” 

PSALM LXIII. 

“ This Psalm was written by David, 
when he passed through the wilderness of 
Judah, after he had crossed the river Jor¬ 
dan, in his flight from Absalom. .Driven 
from the comforts of his royal palace and 
city, into a wild and barren desert, the 
pious king loses the sense of bis other 
hardsliips, in the sad thoughts of Ins ex¬ 
pulsion from the temple, wherein he was 
wont to worship God. He foretels tlie 
destruction of liis persecutors, his own 
lestoration to his kingdom, and tiic final 
triumph of truth. 

“ 1 ^ Thou art my God, to thec-iny lips 
f shall pay 

2rTheiv early homage with the rising 
j day. 

A wanderer in this wild and barren 
land, 

Where never fountain cools the burn¬ 
ing sand: 

Thy house alone I languish to behold, 
Thy courts, so often trod, so lov’d of 
old. 

3 Tliy gracious favour more than life I 

piixe, 

I'hy praises from my grateful tongue 
shall rise. 

4 My hands m prayer to thee will I ex¬ 

tend ; 

My knee with pious awe before thee 
bend. 

5 Pleas’d in tliy woiship thus to be em¬ 

ploy’d. 

As Ihougli my bnoger choicest food 
enjoy’d. 

6 Dwell not my thoughts on thee, when 

rest I take ? 

Turns not my heart to God, whene’er 
1 wake ? 

7 Thy love in str^ns of triumph will 1 

sing, 

Preserv’d from harm beneath tby 
sbelt’riiig wing. 

8 To tliee my soul doth cleave, by tliee 

I stand, 

Upheld and led by thine' almighty 
hand. 

9 But soon shall they be number’d witli 

the dead, 

Who thirst the blood of innocence to 
shed. 

10 The foe, that seeks my life, the sword 
shall slay. 

Upon his mangled limbs shall foxes 
prey. 
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11 In tliee, Jeliofab, sliril the king re¬ 
joice ; 

Who swears hy thee, with joy shall 
raise his voice; 

While lying lips shall meet the sinner's 
' doom, 

And falsehood cease to slander in the 
tomb.” 

PSALM LXXXIV. 

“ The Psalmist, in the character of an 
Israelite deprived of all access to Jerusa- 
Jem and the sanctuary, laments in this Psalm 
his baniidimcnt from the assemblies of the 
faithful, describes the delight of those who 
are blessed with opportunities of frequent¬ 
ing tlie Lord's house; and beseeches God 
to make him a partaker of their happiness.” 

“ 1 How pleasant, Lord, thy tents! what 
tongue can tell 

The beauties of the place, where thou 
dost dwell? 

£ My soul doth pine thy temple to be¬ 
hold. 

With those, who wo»hip thee, to be 
enroll'd. 

3 The sparrow near thine altar builds 

her nest, 

And there in peace the dove and 
swallow rest. 

4 Bleat he of men, who there shall pass 

his days, 

Thy works shall he admire, thy glory 
praise. 

5 And fahst are Uiey who in thy ways 

abide, 

Nor from thy paths will turn their 
feet aside. 

d*Who find, when Baca’s dreary vale 
they tread, 

A pool of water in her sandy bed. 

7 Who strive with danger, and witli 

fear contend, 

Till to thy throne » Sion they ascend. 

8 r Hear, Lord of Hosts, the words of 
j my request; 

9^0 God of Jacob, give thy servant 
C rest; 

JO Who in tliy courts one day would 
rather see, 

Than live a tiiousand years away from 
thee; 


“ * In our Bible translation, ‘ who pas- * 
sing through the valley of Baca, make it a 
well, the ram also filleth the poolsthe 
BKauing is, who find support in the 
hour of difficulty and trial. The Israelites 
ai« supposed to have passed through the 
valley of ‘ Baca,' or ‘ weeping’ in their 
way to Jerusalem, but tolmve fouiul water 
ill tills vale of misery." 


Wpnld sooner watcb in i-ags before 
Abygat^, 

Thau dwell with sin among the rich 
and great. 

11 For God is ds a sun, that light bestow.s, 
A shield to guard his people from 
their foes; 

And on their his favour shall 
attend, 

Who walk uprightly, and on him de¬ 
pend.” 

PSALM XCV. 

“ This Psalm lias long been used by the 
Christian Church as a proper introduction 
to iier services—The author of the epistle 
to tiic Hebrews has taught us to consider 
it as an address to believers under the 
the Gospel; and lias warned us, that as 
one whole generation ofthe Israelites were 
excluded from the land of Canaan, and 
doomed to perish in the wilderness, on 
account of their contumacious disti ust of 
God's promises, so excluiiion from heaven 
will be the punishment of want of faith 
among Christians.” 

“ 1 Come let us praise the Lord with 
clieerfni voice, 

In God, our Saviour, let our hearts 
rejoice. 

2 With loud thanksgivings to his pre¬ 

sence throng, 

And pour your homage forth in hymn 
and sung. 

3 For he is God, and on his heavenly 

throne 

Above all other gods he reigns alone. 

4 His are the treasures of the earth, his 

sway 

The cloud-capt’ mountains in their 
pride obey. 

5 The sea is his, He made it, and His 

hand 

Amidst the W'aters fix’d the solid land. 
C Come then, our Maker let our lips 
adore, 

His favour let us on onr knees implore. 
7 For we, his people, by his hand are 
* led. 

His cliosen flock, within Jus pasture 
fed. 

This day, if ye will hearken to your 
9f God, 

r Avoid the paths in which your fii- 
j thers trod. 

• ‘ My vengeance down at Meribali 
they drew. 

And thousands in the wiklcmess I 

slew; 


' * In tfan piovpcafleiB ’ i. 0. when the 
Israelites provoked the Lord by their 
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10 For forty years their siubborniiess and 

pride • 

Proirok’d Jehovah, and his patience 
try’d; 

Then said I, 'tis a people prone to ill, 
Unfit to learn my ways, or do my will. 

11 And mov’d to anger, in my wrath I 

swarc 

This race the laud of promise should 
not share; 

But doom’d to wander in the desert 
plain, 

Tliere sliauld they dwell, and there 
till death remain.’' 

PSALM CXXXI. 

“ This Psalm was probably composed 
by David as a form of humble devotion to 
be used at seasons of religious humiliation.” 

“ 1 Nor lofty thoughts, O Lord, my bo¬ 
som swell. 

Nor doth mine eye on things above 
me dwell. 

2 But as a child myself have I demean’d, 
Meek as an infant by its mother 

wean’d. 

3 Let Israel thus upon her God depend. 
There put her trust, till time itself 

shall end.” 


lieliquicE Diluviance ; or, Observa¬ 
tions on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and 
diluvial Gravel, and on other 
•Geological Phenomena attesting 
the Action of an Universal De. 
luge. Ry the Rev. IVm. Buck- 
land, B.D. F.li.S. Sfc. Sfc. Sfc. 
Murray. 1823. 

This must certainly be considered 
9 . very important work generally, 
and strictly within the limits of our 
critical department, by ail who 
have watched the progress of the 


mnrmurs for water in tlie wilderness, till 
Moses brought the stream from the rock 
in Horeb, by striking it with liis rod; the 
place was called * Meribah,’ a name signi¬ 
fying ‘ strife’ or ‘ contention,’ ‘ because of 
the chiding of the people of Israel:’ see 
Exodus, chap. xvii. ver. 7. Numbers, chap. 
XX. ver. 13- God is introduced in this 
verse as speaking in his own person ; be 
takes up the wo^s of the Psalmist, and 
continues Ms admookioii to the ead of &e 
Psalm.” 


science of Geology, who are aware 
how capable it was of being abused 
to the most dangdfous purposes, 
and who have believed that it was 
also capable of affording, when 
cleared from misrepresentation and 
error, the most essential service to 
the cause of revealed religion. The 
learned Professor’s Inaugural Lec¬ 
ture, and the Description of the 
Cave at Kirkdale, coulributed by 
him to the Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, had served very much to raise 
our e.xpectations of what might be 
his next communication on the in¬ 
teresting science to which he has 
devoted himself so ardently and 
successfully; it is no idle compii- 
meiit to him to say, that the present 
work has. fully satisfied those ex. 
peclations. We conceive that lie 
has stated, in the clearest manner, 
a most convincing collateral proof 
of the Mosaic account of the de. 
luge; for ourselves, indeed, and 
perhaps for the majority of our 
readers, no such proof was neces¬ 
sary, though undoubtedly it is highly 
gratifying; but every objection 
should have its answer in a matter 
so important, and as one kind of 
tlifliculty may press more heavily on 
one class of inquirers, and aiiolher 
on another, so is it with the spe¬ 
cies of evidence ; and we have often 
thought it, among many others, not 
the least striking iustance of the 
wonderful adaptation of Christia¬ 
nity to human nature, that it is fur¬ 
nished with arguments and evidences 
for every variation of the human 
mind; whether addressed to the 
metaphysical or moral genius, the 
devout and credulous, or the scep¬ 
tic, the student of history, or the- 
experimental naturalist, it pr^ents 
to each some deductions peculiar to 
his own pursuit, and of particular 
cogency to his mental habits. 

It is hardly in our power within 
tlie narrow limits presented to us, 
to do full justice to clear, simple, 
yet most ingenious argument, pur¬ 
sued thrmigh this work, and we are 
very unwilling to do it injustice. 
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Our object, therefore, will rather 
be to excite than to satisfy the cu¬ 
riosity of our readers, and to di¬ 
rect their attention to the work it- 
Sflf.' The position sought to be 
established may be said in sub¬ 
stance to be this, that there is clear 
evidence in the surface and exterior 
crust of the earth, of an universal 
and transient deluge, and that there 
is nothing to warrant us in believ¬ 
ing that this deluge took place at 
an earlier period than that assigned 
for it by Moses, but on the con¬ 
trary a vast deal of evidence raising 
a strong probability the other way. 
This position is rested on many 
geological facts, but the most strik¬ 
ing and novel are the appearances 
in the interior of many caves and 
iissures which have been examined 
very recently, or at least in modern 
times. In these caves and Iissures 
vast quantities of bones are disco¬ 
vered, of which many belong un¬ 
questionably to animals of extinct 
species, or of species now indige¬ 
nous only in very distant regions of 
the globe—they are found too un¬ 
der very different circumstances, in 
some thev appear mixed up with 
gravel and pebbles, bearing the ap¬ 
pearance of having been roiled by 
wafer, and worn like the pebbles 
that accompany them; in others 
there is less appearance of this 
friction, but they seem to have been 
deposited there by the animals to 
whom they belon^d, and covered 
by the sediment of a water which 
found them there. The Kirkdale 
Cave presented a third state of 
tilings, and it was by the acute ob- 
servutinii of this, and the ingenious 
conclusions drawn from them, that 
the Fi'ofessor entitled himself, in 
great measure, to the Copley Gold 
Medal, the most distinguished ho¬ 
nour which the Royal Society has 
to confer. In this cave the stalac¬ 
tite which coated the sides, was 
found, on reaching the surface of a 
deposit of mud which covered the 
natural floor to the depth of a foot, 
to have turned off at right angles, 


and spread over it in a plate or 
crust of unequal thickness. Not a 
particle of mud was found on the 
roof, or sides; and the substance of 
that which covered the floor, as just 
mentioned, was an argillaceous, and 
slightly micaceousiilam, composed 
of such particles as woulft be easily 
suspended in muddy water. In this 
mud a very large quantity of bones 
were found; beneath it .was the na¬ 
tural floor of the cave: there was 
no alternation of the crust and mud 
in repeated beds, but there was one 
deposit of mud, covered by one 
crust. Neither has there been found 
in the cave a single rolle<i pebble, 
not any bone that appears to have 
been rolled by the action,of water. 

But in what state were the bones 
found, and of what did they con¬ 
sist ; we cannot do better than let 
the anthor answer for himself. 

“ The bottom of the cave, on first re¬ 
moving the inii(], was found to be strewed 
alt over like a dog-kennel from one end to 
the oilier, with hundreds of teeth and 
bones, or rather broken and splintered 
fragments of bones, of all the animals above 
enumerated ; they were found in greatest 
quantity near its month, simply, because 
its area in this part was most capacious; 
those of the larger animals, elephant, rhi¬ 
noceros, &c. were found co-extensively 
with all the rest, even in the inmost and 
smallest recesses. Scarcely a single hone 
lias escaped fracture, with tlie exception 
of the .'istragalns, and other hard and solid 
hones of tiie tarsus and carpus joints, and 
those of the feet. On some of the bones, 
iparks may he traced, which, on applying 
one to the other, appear exactly to fit the 
form of the canine teeth of the liyama, that 
occur in the cave. The hysena's bones 
have been broken, and apparently gnawed 
equally with those of the other animals, 
.^leaps of small splinters, and highly com¬ 
minuted, yet angular fragments of bone, 
mixed with teeth of all the varieties of 
animals above enumerated, lay in the 
bottom of the den, occasionally adhering 
together by stalagmite, and forming, aa 
has been before mentioned, an osseons 
breccia. Many insulated fragments also 
are wholly or partially enveloped with 
stalagmite, both externally and internally. 
Not one sknll is to he found entire ; and 
it is so rare to find a largie bone of any 
kind that has not been more or less brbken. 
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diftt there is no hope of obtaining materials 
for tlio construction of a single limb, and 
still less of an entire skeleton. The jaw 
bones also, even of the liyaBua, are broken 
to pieces like the res!; and in the case of 
all the animuis, number of teeth and 
of solid bones ofroe tarsus and carpus is 
more than \wentj times as great as could 
have been supplied by the individuals 
whO'.e other bones wc find mixed with 
them. Fragments of jaw bones "are by 
no incuns cdlnmon; the greatest number 
I saw belong to the deer, liyarna, and 
water-rat, and retain their teeth; in all 
the jaws both teeth and bone are in an equal 
state of preservation, and show that their 
fracture has been the effect of violence, 
and not of natuial decay. I have seen 
but ten fragments of deers’ jaws, and 
about forty of hyaenas, and as many of 
rats. The oixlinary fate of the jaw bones, 
as of all the rest, appears to have been 
broken to pieces. The greatest num¬ 
ber of teetl\ are those of liyaenas, and 
the rnininantia. IVIr. (»ibson alone col¬ 
lected more than 300 canine teeth of the 
liymna, which at the least must have be¬ 
longed to 75 individuals, and adding to 
these the canine teeth I iiave seen iii otlier 
collections, 1 cannot calculate tiie total 
ntiiuber of hysEiias of which there is evi¬ 
dence at less than 200 or 300. I have 
already stated, that many of these animals 
had died before the first set, or milk teeth, 
had been shed; the state of their fangs 
shows that tiicy had not fallrii out by 
atisorption. 'Fhe only remains that have 
been found of the tiger specigs, are two 
large canine teeth, each four inches in 
length, and a few molar teeth, one of 
which is in my postlltBsion ; these exceed in 
size tSiat of the hugest lion or Bengal tiger. 
There is one tusk only of a bear, winch 
exactly resembles those of the extinct 
nrsus spelaens of the caves of fJermany, 
the size of which, M. Cuvier says, must 
have ccpialled that of a large lior.se. Of 
the fox there are many teeth. Of the 
wolf I do not recollect that I have seen 
more than one large molar tooth; the 
smaller molars of the wolf, iiowever, are 
very like some of the first set of the young 
hysna. 

“ A few jaws and teeth have also been 
found belonging to the weasel. Teeth of 
the'larger pachydermatous animals arc not 
abundant. I have information of about 
ten elephants teeth, but of no tusk ; most 
of these teeth are broken, and as very 
few of them exceed tliree inches in their 
longest diameter, tiiey roust have belonged 
to extremely young animats. 1 have seen 
but six molar teeth of the hippopotamus, 
Remembrancer, No. 56. 


and a few fragments of its canine and in¬ 
cisor teeth, the best df which are in the 
possession of Mr. Thorpe, of York. 
Teeth of Uic rhinoceros arc not so rare : 
I have seen at least 50, some them 
very large, and apparently ffom aged ani¬ 
mals. 1 have heard of only two or three 
teeth belonging to the horse. Of the 
teeth of deer there arc at least tliree spe¬ 
cies, the smallest being very nearly of the 
size ami form of those of a fallow deer, 
the largest agreeing iu size, but differing 
in form, from those of the modci ii elk; 
and a tliird being of an intermediate size, 
and approaching Uiat of a large stag or 
red deer. 1 have not ascertained how 
many species there are of ox, but appa¬ 
rently there are two. But the teeth wliicli 
occur perhaps in greatest abundance are 
tliose of tlic water rat; for in almost every 
specimen I have collected or seen of the 
osseous braccia, there are teeth or broken 
fragments of the bones of this little ani¬ 
mal mixed with and adhering to the frag¬ 
ments of all the larger bones. These rats 
may be supposed to have abounded on the 
edge of the lake, which 1 have shown 
probably existed at that time in this neigh¬ 
bourhood : there are also tlie jaw of a 
hare, and a few teeth and bones of rabbits 
and mice. Besides tlie teeth and bones 
already described, tlie cave contained also 
fi agments of horns of at least two species 
of deer. One of these resembles the 
horn of the common stag, or red deer, 
the circumference of the base measuring 
inches, which is about the size of our 
largest stag. A second measures 71 inches 
at the same part, and both have two ant¬ 
lers, that rise very near the base. In a 
smaller species the lowest antler is d| 
inches above the base, the circumference 
of which is U inches. No horns are found 
entire, but fi agments only, and these ap¬ 
parently gnawed to pieces like the bones : 
their lower extremity nearest the head is 
that which has generally escaped destruc¬ 
tion ; and it is a carious hict, that this 
portion of all tlie horns I have seen from 
the cave, shows, by the rounded state of 
the base, that they had fallen off by ab¬ 
sorption or necrosis, and been shed fVom 
the head on which they grew, and not 
broken off by violence." P. 14. 

While then it is probable that the 
first class of caves mentioned above 
may have been filled by waters 
bringing with them earth, stones, 
and bones either stcattcred or in 
skeletons, and rolling altogether 
into the open mouth of a cave or 
3 R 
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fissure ; and while the second may 
have been found by the waters al¬ 
ready stored with the bones, of’animals 
who may have lived and died in them, 
or in the case of open fissures have 
fallen into them; it is evident that 
the appearances of the Kirkdale 
Cave can be explained on neither of 
these suppositions; the bones are 
not rounded, they are broken and 
gnawed; the soft parts are all de¬ 
stroyed, yet not by decay, for in 
many the mud had so ai+ested the 
progressof decomposition, that even 
the original gelatine has been pre¬ 
served ; and more than all “ the 
number of teeth, and of solid bones 
of the tarsus and carpus is more 
than twenty times as great as could 
have been supplied by the individu¬ 
als whose other bones we find mixed 
with them.’’ 

These and a number of other mi¬ 
nute circumstances induce the Au- 
thor to conclude as highly probable, 

“ that the cave was during a long 
series of years inhabited as a den by 


hyrenas, and that they had dragged 
into its recesses the other animal 
bodies, whose remains are found 
mixed indiscriminately with their 
own.” Such a conclusion may strike 
our readers at first ae merely gratui¬ 
tous, and they will not be surprized 
to be told that it at first excited 
some good-natured laughter—but 
an attentive perusal of the whole 
chain of evidence in the original 
work will, we are persuaded, satisfy 
them that the case is not overstated 
by the learned Professor. To that 
source we must now refer them for 
this, and also for the important 
general conclusions which he draws 
from the ap^icarances in this cave, 
and many others in England and on 
the Continent; thanking him on 
our own parts for the individual 
pleasure he has given us in the pe¬ 
rusal of his work, and for the solid 
addition which he has afforded to 
the great, and varied body of evi¬ 
dence on which Revealed Religion 
is supported. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

The following books have been ad¬ 
mitted oB the Supplemental Cata¬ 
logue, and ate under course of pub¬ 
lication. 

Abridgment of Dc Foe on the Plague, 
with Evelyn's Account of the Fire of 
London. 

Life of Sir Mattiiew Hale. 

Life of Rev. Dr. Hammond. 

Loss of the Lady Hobart Packet, Cabal- 
va, Centanr, and Liclifield. 

Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq. by the 
Hon. Mr, Justice Park, 

Bingtey’s Voyages and Travels, and emi¬ 
nent Characters. 

Abridgment of Bp. Bull's Lit^ by Nelson. 
Abridgment of Bowdler's Collection of 
Poetry. 

Rev, T. Young's Essay on Cnieity to 
Animals. 

Manodrell’s Journey to Aleppo. 

'Vdlage Sermons, by Rev. E. Berens. 

Lectures on St. Mattbew’s Gospel. 

We hardly need remind our read¬ 


ers that no part of the Society’s 
funds is expended in the pubiication 
of the works on the Supplemental 
Catalogue: they are supplied to the 
Members at prime cost, the Society 
undertaking only tfie office of selec¬ 
tion, and seeing that all the works 
are published of an uniform Size. 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

The accounts received from tlie 
Society’s missionaries present a gra¬ 
tifying picture of unwearied exer¬ 
tions on the one hand to stem the 
progress of the wildest fanaticism, 
which unhappily prevails in parts 
of Nova Scotia, and on the other, 
by the sober and regukr yet earnest 
discharge of their pastoral duties to 
promote the advancement, and pre¬ 
serve the continuance of true reli¬ 
gion in their respective missions. 
In these laudable endeavours they 
appear to enjoy the most zealous 
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co-operation of the laity. Such in¬ 
deed is the zeal and munificence of 
the latter, that in many instances 
churches have actually been com¬ 
menced, or are completed beyond 
what the Society from their limited 
means art* able to furnish with Mis¬ 
sionaries. In confirmation of tliis 
statement we give the following in¬ 
teresting extract from a Letter lately 
received frbiu the Bishop of Quebec. 

“ New churches” says his lordsliip, “ are 
either in progress or iu immediate uunteiii- 
plaliou ill places not within the range of 
any actual niissionary labours, nor pro¬ 
vided for by the additional stations wliicli 
1 have ventured to propose to the Society 
to form. 

“ Aware, however, of the extensive ob¬ 
jects, and straitened resources of the So¬ 
ciety, and liaving no information of tlicir 
having lieeu relieved by a Parluimentary 
grant, I would not be understood as re¬ 
questing the establishment of missions in 
these new points. Yet 1 must confess, 
and the Members of the Board will enter 
readily into my feelings, that it grieves 
tne to be obliged to withhold ciicouragc- 
inent from the laudable elforts of these 
and many other congregations, who being 
professed adherents to the Church, and 
willing to coalesce with her disciples, and 
to lose ill one stream the distinctions of 
religions attachment, which severed them 
firom her, and from each other, arc dis¬ 
posed zealously to discharge their part in 
the erection of churches, and in due time 
of parsonage houses, if they can enjoy the 
blessing of the Word and the ordinances 
administered hy regular authority.” 

This is ati appeal to the muriifi- 
cence of the public whicli we trust 
will not be suflVreil to pass un¬ 
heeded. 

The following Memorial from the 
Governors of King's College at 
Windsor Nova Scotia, to the Right 
Hoaourabie the Earl Bathurst, his 
Majesty's principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, &c. &c. &c., 
was read at the Board. 

To the Rig-ht Honourable the Earl 
BaTburst, his Majesty’s Princi¬ 
pal Secretary of State for the Co¬ 
lonies, &c. &c. &c. &c. 

The Memorial of the Governors of 
King's College, at Windsor, m 
Nova Scotia, 


Most respectfully sheweth, 

“ Tiia r immediately *opon the establisli- 
nient of the Episcopal See in Nova Sco¬ 
tia, in the year One Thousand Sevep Hun¬ 
dred and Eighty Seven, His late Majesty 
was graciuiisiy pleased, by His Royal In¬ 
structions to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
this Colony, to call his particular atten¬ 
tion to the very great iuipoitance of pro¬ 
viding for the liberal Education of the 
Youth of this Province, And the PiO- 
vincial Legislature, with dutiful attention 
to the Royal Command, and with becom¬ 
ing regard to tlic importance of tlie object, 
proceeded to grant such sums of money, 
as the Fluids of the Colony would permit, 
for opening and supporting a more effi¬ 
cient Seminary of Learning, than had yet 
been established in the Province. 

“ That His late Majesty was graciously 
pleased to view these humble efforts in 
so good a bause. With paternal regard, and 
to encourage them hy His Royal favour 
and imiiiificeiiee. 

“ That the (ioveriiors of King’s College 
were accordingly, assisted hy His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government, at different times from 
the year i790 to 179a, with Grants of 
Money, which enabled them to erect a 
temporary Building to serve as a College, 
with accommodations for a President, 
more than thirty Students, and a Stew¬ 
ard. 

“ That the Institution, tbougli depress¬ 
ed hy many ditKciilties and disappoint* 
ments necessarily incident to the 6rst un¬ 
dertaking of the kind in a new Country, 
and chiefly arising from the scantiness of 
its resources, was neverllieless ennblcd, by 
the blessing of God, to accomplish much 
practical good, even in its earliest and 
most imperfect state, 'i’lie principal in¬ 
habitants of Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick gladly availed tlieniselves of the ad¬ 
vantages thus offered to their Children; 
and some young men, who, from the want 
of such an Institution within the British 
Colonics, had been sent from Canada to 
the United States of America for their 
Education, were brought back, and placed 
in this Seminary. 

“ That the extensive and perilous war, 
which broke out soon after the commence¬ 
ment of this Institution, necessarily inter¬ 
rupted the attention, and diverted tiie as¬ 
sistance, which were essehtial to its ad- 
vaneement. But His late Majesty, in 
continuance of the encouragement with 
which he had honoured tlie infancy of the 
Seminary, was graciously pleased, in the 
year One Thousand Ei^it Hundred and 
Two, by His Royal Letters Patent, to 
erect the University of King’s College 
B U 3 
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into a Corporation^ and to recommend to 
tke Britigli Parliament, the grant of One 
Thousand Pounds per annum for its per- 
nmnent support. 

“ That as the means of the Institution 
were thus enlarged, its usefulness was pro- 
poitionally increased; while the perma¬ 
nent grant of Four Hundred Pounds per 
annum, from the Provincial Legislature, 
enabled your Memorialists to keep up the 
Establishment of a Collegiate Sciiool, 
which was indispensably necessary, as a 
nursery for the College; and the liberality 
of many- benevolent individuals, supplied 
the means of laying the foundation of a 
very respectable Library. 

“ That since the [>eriod of its becoming 
a Chartered Institution, the University 
has hitherto always been the place of edu¬ 
cation for a large portion of the Youth of 
the adjoining Province of NewBninswick ; 
and, on account of itscentral skuation, is 
peculiarly well adapted for that purpose : 
And also, that in many instances British 
Subjects residing in the United States of 
America, and either holding official Situ¬ 
ations under the British Government, or 
being Mercantile Men, have sent tlieir 
Sons to receive their Education at King’s 
College, and that it i'^ particularly desira¬ 
ble to afford such persons the means of 
bringing up tlicir Children in principles of 
attachment to the Religion and Govern¬ 
ment to which'they themselves belong. 

“ That b_> the .Statutes of Ring’s Col¬ 
lege whicli were framed after the Charter 
was obtained, and were closely copied 
from those of the University of Oxford, 
as well as by the Charter itself, and by the 
original design of its first promoters, it is 
inseparab'y connected with the Established 
Keiigion of the United Kingdom: and ffir 
the pjprpetual security of this important 
distinction, every new Statute that is pro¬ 
posed, and every alteration of an Old Sta¬ 
tute, is subject to the revision and rejec¬ 
tion of His Grace the Archbisliop of Can- 
terburj', who is appointed, by the Char¬ 
ter, tlie Patron of the Institution. The 
Seminary is therefore made tlie nursing 
mother of sound religious principles, and 
unaffected piety, no less than of useful 
learaiug, loyalty, and good morals: for the 
effect of wbicli, an appeal may be made, 
witli confidence, to the principles, con¬ 
duct, and usefulness of the mgny young 
ntep who have been educated in tliis 8e- 
iDiuaiy, and have filled, and are now fil¬ 
ling, various important stations, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of His M^esty’s Dominions, 
sriffi equal credit to themselves, and to 
the Seminary, and with no less advantage 
tp the Public. 
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That the very iniufficient Funds ot 
the Institution have hitherto prevented the 
ajipoiritment even of the limited niiiiiber 
of Fellows, Professors, and Scholars, 
which were wisely contemplated by the 
Royal Charter, as necessary for the fit 
commencement of its operations. In con¬ 
sequence of which, the numtf.'ous duties 
of several Professors and Fellows liave 
been unavoidably thrown upon the Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President; and only four 
Scliularsliips have been fouialcd by yotir 
Memorialists. 

“ That this evidci’t insufficiency of the 
means of Instruction, and of encourage¬ 
ment to meritorious young men in the 
prosecution of their studies, has already 
operated to the very seiious injniy of the 
Institution, in depressing it far below 
that useful, respectable, and eminent sta¬ 
tion, which the wisdom and favour of its 
Royal Founder most graciously designed 
it to fill, that its attractions might, in 
some measure, correspond with the great 
private and public benefit, wiiicli His Ma¬ 
jesty intended to confer. 

“ That the time has now arrived, when 
these disadvantages must increase in a 
tenfold degree, and destroy the usefulness, 
if not the very existence of the Insti¬ 
tution, if they be not speedily prevented. 
The anxious desire for exteuded Educa¬ 
tion, ha< naturally grown with the rapid 
improvement and enlarged population of 
tliese Colonies; and its infiiience is parti¬ 
cularly felt in tlie happy years of Peace, 
svlien the Youth are less tempted to mowe 
from home, and naturally turn their atten¬ 
tion to Literary pursuits. 

“ That your Memorialists have the best 
reason to bope that such injury may be 
averted, and all the great benefits which 
were contemplated at the origin of the 
Institntiob, may now be obtained, if pro¬ 
virion can be made to meet tills increasing 
demand for more extensive Learning, with 
due regard to the prevailing taste for sci¬ 
entific attainments. For, in tills case, 
every useful acquirement in Literature, 
would be brought within (he reach of the 
Youth of these Provinces, while there 
would be effectual secunty for the sound¬ 
ness of their Religions, their Moral, and 
Political principles and attachments. All 
temptation to seek for the advantages of 
better education, in the neighbouring Re¬ 
publican States, where their principles 
could liardly fail to be injured, would be 
removed; and even the Young Men of 
the British West India Islands, whose be¬ 
nefit was also contemplated ^t the com¬ 
mencement of this Institution, and^whose 
interconrso with these Colonies is increas- 
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ing every year, vroald have atrong iodtice* 
meats to partake of the advantages, which 
niigiit be afforded in this University. 

“ That the want of two additional able 
Professors^ one for Mathematics, Natnral 
Pliilosopliy, and Astronomy, and the other 
for llie Moral Sciences and Metaphysics, 
and also of the necessary Philosophical 
and Astronomical Apparatus, has long 
been felt; and the immediate supply of 
these is indispensably necessary to the 
credit and usefulness of the Institution. 

“ That it is also particularly desirable 
that Twenty open Scholarships, in addi¬ 
tion to those, which have been bene¬ 
volently endowed, for Students iii Divi¬ 
nity, by the Venerable Society for Pro¬ 
pagating tlie Gospel, sliould bd founded. 
The advantage to be expected from these, 
has been clearly ascertained, by the great 
usefulness even of the four Scholarships 
which now belong to the College. 

“ But your Memoriali'.ts are bound to 
state to your Lordship a more extensive 
want than those, which now threatens the 
Institution with ruin. The temporary 
building that was first erected of wood, 
wliicli was tlic best, and the only one that 
could then be attempted, is now rapidly 
falling to dec.ay; not however until it has 
been eminently useful to a numerous body 
of the Youth of these Colonies; and lias 
thus proved, with certainty, how valuable 
a suitable and )>ermaiicnt Building, with 
an efficient Establishinent, would be, to 
the most important interests of this por¬ 
tion of the Empire. 

** That your Memorialists have ascer¬ 
tained, that to erect a suitable Building of 
Stone, with accomodation for the Presi¬ 
dent, Vice-President, two additional Pro¬ 
fessors, a sufficient number of Fellows to 
act as Tutors, and Sixty Students, for 
whom immediate provision will b^ wanted, 
with a Chapel, Hall, Library, Lecture 
Rooms, and apartments for a Steward, 
with the requisite Offices, will require, 
with the most rigid economy in its expen¬ 
diture, a Sum amounting to more tlian 
Twenty Thousand Pounds, 

“ And that Salaries for the additionnl 
Professors, Fellows, and Scholars, with a 
yearly fund for the constant repair of the 
Building, that it may be effectually saved 
from injury and decay, will require an ad¬ 
ditional yearly income of more than Two 
Thousand Pounds. 

** That your Memorialists, being duly 
aensible of the inegnitude of these .Sums, 
have patiently struggled with nnmeroiu 
difficulties and diseonragements, and have 
alntained from a detail of tliese pressing 
wants of the valuable Institution commit¬ 


ted to their care, as well by the Royal 
Charter, as by an Act of the Provincial 
Legislature, until further silence would be 
an abandonment of the important trust 
that has been confided to them. l>'or the 
moment has now come, when all the bene¬ 
fits of the Institution must be materially 
abridged; and the risk of tlieir entire loss 
must be incurred, if a most earnest appeal 
is not made, at once, to every public and 
private source of liberality and benevo¬ 
lence, from which they may venture to 
hope for any assistance, in upholding an 
Institution, whose importance and value 
have been thoroughly proved by an expe¬ 
rience of Thirty Years, and found worthy 
of every exertion that can be made, and of 
every expence that will be incurred, for 
their preservation. 

“Trusting therefore, that the paramount 
importance of Ihcir object, so essential 
to tlie dearest interests of the British 
Colonies in this quarter of the Globe, es¬ 
sential not only to the comfort and respec¬ 
tability, to the well doing and usefulness 
of the inhabitants of British North Ame¬ 
rica, but also as one of tlie most secure 
and engaging bonds of permanent attach¬ 
ment and union, between the Pai-ent 
Country, and her American Colonists, will 
powerfully and successfully plead iu its 
behalf, your Memorialists, in obedience to 
the most urgent commands of duty, thus 
make their most rcsprctfiil and earnest 
application to your Lordship, that a repre¬ 
sentation of the present condition of the 
University of King’s College, may be most 
dutifully laid at the foot of the Throne, 
from whence they will humbly hope for 
such relief, as may appear proper to the 
Royal Bounty un.l Benevolence. 

Jamks Kempt, Linifenant-Goveruor. 
Robeiit, Bishop «/‘Nova .Scotia, 

S. S. II LOW!'us, Chief Justice, and Judge 
of the Admiralty, 

S. B. Robie, Speaker of the Assembly, 
and Solicitor-General, 

RicHAKii John Uniacke, Attouiey- 
General. 

Rhpekt D. George, Secretary of the 
Province. 

Charles Porter D.D. President of 
King's College. 

WuLiAM Cochran. D.D. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of Kin^ College. 

John Lnois, D. D. Kcelesiastical Com¬ 
missary in the Diocese of Nova Scotia, 

Halifax, Nova Seotia, 
December tth, 1821, 

J. W. NuTTtxo, Acting Scoretary, 
King’s College, Nova Scotia, 
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Clergy Orjihan School. 

Wb were reluctaatly obliged in our 
last Number to postpone the notice 
of the examination of the Orphans 
of the Clergy, which took place so 
far back as the 12th of May, from 
the length to which our llcports. of 
other Institutions connected with 
the Church had extended. We ncm 
most gladly perform an act, to wliich 
we feel ourselves bound, no less by 
duty, than by our conviction of the 
very great merits of the Clergy Or¬ 
phan School, and of the incalculable 
advantages derived from this Insti¬ 
tution to the unprovided children 
of the deceased Clergy. By the 
animated appeal which was m>ide 
in their behalf, during the last year, 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Colchester, in the course of a 
sermon noticed in our last Number, 
the attention of the Public will have 
been forcibly called to this excellent 
Institution; and we are confident 
that the account, with which we are 
now enabled to (burnish our readers, 
will confirm the favourable impres¬ 
sion made by the Archdeacon, and 
still more recently by the Rev. Dr. 
D'Oyly, in a sermon not yet given 
to the Public, but delivered on a 
similar occasion in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul. 

“ On Wednesday, the 12th of May, one 
of the most gratifying of the many annual 
exhibitions, which usually take )>l.ice at this 
season of the year, the evamination of the 
children educated, maintained, and clothed 
by the Clergy Orphan Society, drew toge¬ 
ther a highly respectable assemblage of the 
friends and jiatruns of the Charity. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
accompanied by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, the I.ord Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, the Lord Bishop of 
Bangpr, and the Lord Bishop of St. ilsaph. 
The cause of the Prelates being fewer lu 
uumber than formerly, was understood to 
be some particular question, wh'C^ demand¬ 
ed their presence in the House of Lords. 
There was much reasiin to regret, that a 
inOi|« spacious room had not been provided 
for the accommodation of such public uiert- 
ings when the building was first erected; 
ahd we still hope, that some arrangement 
may yet be made, whereby this very desir¬ 
able object may be obtained The Exami¬ 
nation Itself conid not be better. The pro¬ 


ficiency and intelligence of the children, 
beginning with the younger clavs, repeatedly 
called forth the kindest expressions of ap¬ 
probation from his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and excited the greatest admi¬ 
ration amongst the visitors. The acquire¬ 
ments of the elder classes undcrw’ent a most 
thorough investigation. Erer;j subject of 
examination was apparently exhausted, at 
least so'far as th* time and crcutnstances 
would allow; and abundant evidence was 
furnished of the soundness of t he education 
which it is the happiness of Vhese children 
to receive. The amount of iustiuclion to 
which it has be^n considered expedient tor 
the present to confine the education of 
the Girls, consists of whatever is requisite 
fur the suitable undeistanding of the .Scrip¬ 
tures, such as sacred hisiory, geography, 
cliionology, and the construction of the 
Englush language, together with some know¬ 
ledge of a more general kind, and (he re¬ 
gular practice of useful works. The Boys 
are earned on in classical learning, after 
having been well grounded in the elements, 
to the Latin Poets, and tiie Greek Testa¬ 
ment. They are thus qualified at the age 
of 11 to be appi enticed to .schools or to 
some of the professions, which require a 
certain degree of scholarship. Whatever 
may be the subject, however, on which the 
classes are employed in either school, it is 
plainly made a matter of mental improve¬ 
ment, and not merely an exercise of ine- 
niory. In this indeed consists the great su¬ 
periority of the Madras System, which is 
here adopted, that it obliges children not 
only to learn, but to think. A more beau¬ 
tiful illustration of the beneficial efl'ects of 
g(x>d instruction was perhaps never exhiW- 
ted, then m the clear', concise, and unaf¬ 
fected style of the answers given by these 
children to the questions, which were put to 
them in rapid succession, and relating to 
a variety of matters, connected with the 
thread of examination. Jtut a no less stri- 
king proof of the judicious management of 
the children, is to be observed in their out¬ 
ward demeanour and address. There is, 
on the one hand, a modest, unassuming 
behaviour, which is peifectly compatible 
with the open ingenuous character that be¬ 
comes a boy, and in the other, an intelligent 
firmness of manner, which is entirely con¬ 
sistent with the natural and artless diffidence 
that gives an air of superior intellect and 
cultivation to a girl. Nothing could be 
more favourable than the effect produced 
upon the minds of the company by the sim¬ 
plicity and ease of their deportment I 
have therefore expressed to you strongly 
my own sense of the merits of these seboois 
as they were manifested on the late occa¬ 
sion, being well assured, that if those who 
have little acquaintance with the Charity, 
could be induced to improve it* and to judge 
for themselves of the actual and probable 
cficcts of such care and education as they 
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would witness at St. John’-s Wood, a much 
moi-c zealous and bountiful patronage would 
be secured to the Kstaliahment, than it at 
present enjoys.” 


Some Accqunl of the Society for the 
Conversion and Religious In¬ 
struction and Education of the 
Negroe Slaves in the British 
West India Islands. Incorpo. 
rated by Royal Charter, 1794. 
Lundon. 1823. 

President, The Txird Bishop of London,— 
Vice Presidents, The Lord Bishop of Llan. 
daflf—Right Hon, R. Peel, M.P. ; The Lord 
Mayor of London ; The Dean of Westmin¬ 
ster.— Giwenim-s, The Lord Bishop of Chi¬ 
chester; l,ord Kenyon; lit. Hon. W. Hus- 
kissoi), M.P.; Hon. and Rev. G. V. Welles¬ 
ley, D.D ; Ut. lion. II. Goulburn, M.P. ; 
Sir fl, W. Martin, Bt.; Sir W. Curtis, Bt.; 
Sir II. C. Glyn, Bt,; Sir C. Robinson, Knt.; 
The Dean of Canterbury ; The Dean of Car- 
lisle ; Archdeacon Pott; Archdeacon Cam¬ 
bridge ; Aiehdeacon Bloinfield ; Rev. Drs. 
Tiiomas Hughes; F. W. Blomberg; R. 
Maclebd; T.WiIlis ; F. Randolph ; C. Fynrs 
Clinton, I).C.L.; Rev. H. H. Edward.s, M.A.; 
Rev. G. Beiesfoid, M.A.; Rev. T. R. 
Wrench, M A.; Rev. W. R Lyall, M.A. j 
C. R. Ellis, Esq. M.P. ; G. Hihbert, F.sq.; 
W. Manning, Esq. M.P.; G. Mathison, Esq.; 
C. N. Pallmcr, Esq.; Joshua Watson. Esq. ; 
The Heir at Law of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
deceased. — Treasurer, Thomas Porteus, Esq. 
Secretary, Jonathan Tyers Barrett, D.D. 

Note —Suhsenbers of not less than Two 
Pounds Two ShUlinos per Annum, or Donors 
of Twenty Pounds or upwards at any one time, 
become Honorary Members oj the Society ; but 
the smallest Subscriptions will be received. 

The foundation of this Society was. laid by 
the Right Reverend Beil by Porteus, lute 
Lord Bi.sbop of London, in the year 1394, 
upon the charitable bsiqucst of the Honour¬ 
able Robert Boyle. 

By his will, dated the 18th July,^ 1691, 
Mr. Boyle directed the residue of his per¬ 
sonal estate to be laid out by his executors 
“ for charitable and other pious and good 
uses at their discretion,” but recommended 
them to appnipriate the greater part thereof 
to " the Advancement or Propagation of the 
Christian Religion amongst Infidels.” 

The Executors accordingly purchased an 
c.state at Bralferton, in the county of York, 
and vested it in the bands of Trustees, to 
the intent that the rents and profits thereof 
should be applied to “ the Advancement of 
the Christian Religion amongst Infidels in 
Virginia*,” in suclt manner as the Earl of 

f The estate is subject to a rent-charge 
in perpetuity of 901. per annum, to a Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in New England, 


Burlington, and the Bishop of London, for 
the time being, should ivppoint. 

These proceerlings took place under the 
ordfcrs nod sanction of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery ; and the clear rents of the estate were 
remitted to the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia, and applied to the educa¬ 
tion and instrocUim of such Indian children 
ns were leceived therein, until ihc breaking 
out of the war between this country and 
America. 

After the conclusion of that war, the 
Bisho)> of London caii.sed an information to 
be filed in Chancery, in order to obtain an 
application ot the rents and profits of the 
estate to the benefit of subjects of the crown 
of Great Britain f : and it was the decision 
of the Court that his Lordship should lay a 
scheme before the Master, for the disposition 
of the produce of the said estate and chari¬ 
table fund, accoiding to the intention of 
Mr Boyle. 

Such a scheme having been accordingly 
drawn up and approved, the Bishop pro¬ 
ceeded, agreeably to the suggestion of the 
Court, to apply to his Majesty for letters 
patent, for the creation of a Corporation to 
direct the Charity; when his Majesty, being 
graciously pleased to encourage so laudable 
and charitable an undertaking, acceded to 
the petition, and erected and established by 
his Royal Charter “ The CoRVonAXiotr 
FOR THU Conversion and Religious In- 

STKUCTION, AND EDUCATION OP THE NeOROB 

Si.Avrs TN THE Bninsii West India 
Islands.” 

The Society, thus established, held its 
first Meeting on the third day of April, 1794j 
when having elected a President, Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents, and other uilicers, all the Members 
who were present .signified their intention to 
subscribe ^ an annual sum towards the sup- 
poit of this pious and benevolent Institu¬ 
tion; and it was ordered, that those who 
m.igbt be desirous to promote its interests, 
either by Donation, or Legacie.s, or Annual 
Contributions, should be requested to sig¬ 
nify their intentions to the Treasurer, from 
whom they might learn further particulars 
respecting the general object of the Society. 

The Governors of the several Islands 
having been first consulted by a circular 
letter written by the Bishop, two Gentlemen 
in Holy Orders were, respectively, sent out 
to the islands of Jamaica and Barbadoes; 

and parts adjacent, in America, to the R^ 
ceiver’s salary, and other incidental charges. 

f The Bishop found an able assistant in 
this cause in the late Richard Burn, Esq, 
Tieasurei to the Charity. 

Subscriptions were received in aid of 
the Society until the year 1803, when the 
General Board, taking into consideration 
the ample state of its revenue, and the 
difficulties which it then felt of protlidiDg 
proper Agents for its purposes, was of 
opinion that it would be expedient to sus¬ 
pend, yfir a time, the collection of voluntary 
contributions. 
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one of whom d«l not long survive the perk^ 
of his nppuintment. * 

Assistance wtas next aflbvded to the Island 
of St. Kilt’s, to whicii a Clergyman Was 
commissioned in 1795. 

In the course of the year 1798, the Reve¬ 
rend Mr. Curtin was stationed at vVntigua, 
where he has persevered in the faithful and 
effective discharge of his duties until the 
present day. 

In the autumn of the j'ear 1805, a Clergy¬ 
man was procured for the Island of Nevis, 
where he continued to reside about two 
years. 

A Schoolmaster was next appointed as an 
assistant to Mr. Curtin, with whom he still 
remains; and about the same time, (viz. in 
the year tSlO), a Gentleman in Priest's 
Orders was engaged by the Society to ad¬ 
minister assistance to the Negroes of St. 
Vincent. His services, liowever, were but 
of short duration, as he' died upon this 
Island within a few months. 

'ilie small number of appointments here 
enumerated, will shew what difficulties 
were opposed, during the continuance of 
the late war, to the benevolent exertions 
of the Society and to the frequent effdrts 
which were made, by advertisements and 
also by private applications to procure 
assistants duly qualified for its important 
work, 

Unible to obtain Agents exclusively its 
own, the Society, about this time, was in¬ 
duced to look for assistance to Clergymen 
who were already resident upon the Islands : 
and, being '>atisfied as to the points of leisure 
and ability, accepted the partial services of 
three very respectable Ministers, who ex¬ 
pressed their readiness to extend their 
pastoral egre to the Negroes and their 
children. 

At the conclusion, however, of the war, 
the Society was enabled to fill up the va¬ 
cancies which had occurred among its 
Ministers and Schoolmasters: and, from 
that time to the present, all the strength 
which its funds have plac^ at its command, 
has been steadily put forth, and faithfully 
applietl in catrying into effect thh object of 
the Charter. 

Though a good Stewardship has more 
fhan doubled the revenues of the Chanty 
since it was placed in Hve hands of the Cor¬ 
poration, yet they are very far from being 
adequate to the demands upon tliem. Re¬ 
peatedly has the Society had applications 
fi}r assistance which it has the mortification' 
of finding itself unable to grant; and it 
^ould seem by the increase of such calls 
i^ate, that the time is near at hand, in 
the fold assigned for its exertioiis 
f^rihe most part, become accfssible 
Ilia every Rritisfa Island. 

Tlw tetters of the Centlemen who are in 
the service of the Society *, as well as those 

The following is a list of those Gentle- 


of many intelligent persons, who feel an in¬ 
terest in its coacernsi'bear testhnwy to the 
awakening spirit wliiuh is manifesting itself 
around them in favour of the comomnica- 
tion of Christianity to the Negroes j and to 
the growing disposition to encourage their 
conversion to that Hol.V Religion, by which 
their condition must be ameliorated here, 
and the prospect will be opened to them of 
an admission into endless happiness here¬ 
after. 

Neither is the attention which is now 
directed to the spiritual d'elfare of the 
Negroes, confined to private individuals. 
The same warmth of feeling has been as 
honourably manifested iu man^y instances, 
in tliose who have been invested with the 
highest powers in the Islands, as well as in 
the public proceedings of many o|' the 
Colonial assemblies; so that now there is 
no rc^n to apprehend that the views of 
the Society will fail, through want of proper 
encouragement on the spot, to the Clergy 
engaged in its service. 

It is not without full confidence in the 
result of such a measure, thaf the Governors 
of the Society thus lay before the public the 
following statement of the particulars of the 
fund which fdnnd so faithful and able a 
protector in Bishop Porteus, and which was 
entrusted by the Charier of his late Majesty 
to their management. 

.£ d- 

The gross Rental of the Estate 851 17 8 
The liant-charge to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel 
ill New England. 90 0 0 

7«1 17 . 8 

About 46,0001.3 per cent. Con¬ 
solidated Bank Annuities • • 1380 0 0 

^2141 ^7 8 

The Governors think proper to add, that 
reports will from time to time be made 
respecting the success of the Society’s 
labours, the state of its funds, and tbe ap- 
plioaticm of its reveuuos, for tbe information 
of the Subscribers and the Public* 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions will 
be received by the following Bankers. 

Mes.srs. Smith, Pavne and Smith, Mm~ 
film Huuse^Slreet. Messrs. Barnard, Dims- 


men who are. at present acting under tbe 
direction of the Swteiy in tbe British West 
India Islands. 

The Rev. J. Curtin, 

The Rev. fi. Luckook, Antigua. 

IVfr. Croot, Schoolmaster, 

The Rev. J, MTntyre, 

The Rev. 3. Stainsby, I 

The Rev, G. Young, i 

The Rev. J. Jeforsim, J 

The Rev. D. O. Davis, Navi*, 

The Rev. J. B. Pemberton, St; KitPs. 
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dale and Dimsdale, Cornhill. Messts. Slices, 
Sriaiih, and Co, Ma7ision Home-Street, 
Messrs. Hoar?, Fleet-Street. Messrs, Cocks, 
Cocks, Ridge and l^iddulph, Charing-Cross, 
Messrs. ilammcrsJcf, FaU-MaU, 13y tbe 


Treasurer, T, Portcus, Esq. 34, Ha^ Moan- 
Street, Piccadilly: and by Uie Secretary, 
14, BuJiC-Street, Westmintter. 

Subscriptions now paid will be coimdered us 
given for the Year ending at Christmas 1824. 


Subscriptions and Donations already received. 


West India Planters and Merchants of the City of London, from ^ 

His Grace the*Archbishop of Canterbury... 

His Grace the Archbishop of York. 

The Loi d Bishop of l.ondon.*... 

Tbe r,oid Bishop of Durham ...... 

Eiirl of J.iverpool.... 

The Right Hoii. Robert Pee), M.P. . 

The^Right Hon. H. Goulburn, M.P. ... 

I lie R.iglit Hon. F. J. Robinson, M.P. 

The Right Hon. W. Huskisson, M.P.'. .. 

.Sir II. William Martin, Bart. 

llev. .Archdeacon Watson ...;. 

C. R. Kills, Esq. M.P. 

C N. Pallmer, Esq. Afin-jHriow .. 

IMr-s. P.illjiicr,, (Hl/o ..... 

Robert Sherbournc, F.sq. liavenhead, near Prcscot, Lancashire .. 

Rev. II. H. Norris, M.A. Hacknry . 

Earl Bdtl Hirst .... 

Roliert Home Gordon, Esq. 37, ConduU-street . 

Rev, Aichdeacoii Cambridge, Twickenham .. ... 

Joshua Watson, Esq. Paik-street . 

Mrs. .1. Watson, ditto . 

Lord Bexley...... 

George Hibberl, Esq, ns Agent for Jamaica . 

W. Holden, Esq, New City Chambers .. 

W, Murray, Esq. 

.T. Higgen, Esq. . 

Joseph Marryat, Esq. M.P..... 

.Ta‘ines Kaillie, Esq... 

George Hibhert, Esq... 

William Manning, Esq. .... 

Alexander Stewart, Esq. ... 

Sir Simon Haughtoii Clarke .... 

Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 

Charles M'Garel, E^...... 

Robert Lang, Esq... 

.Tames Colqnhoun, Esq... 

Sir W. Windham Datling, Bart.. 

Neil Malcolm, F.sq. 

James Blair, Esq. M.P. .. 

J. H. Markland, Esq. 
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LAW REPORT. 


The Office of the Judge promoted hif 

Hutchins ». Denziloe and 
Loveland. 

This was a proceeding against the 
Churchwardens of the parish of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, at the promo¬ 
tion of the Rev. John Hutchins, of- 
iiciating and licensed Curate of the 
said parish, by articles ; and the 
offence was* thus stated in the cita¬ 
tion ; “ More especially for ob¬ 
structing and prohibiting, by your 
own pretended power ancl authority, 
and declaring your resolution to 
continue to obstruct and prohibit, 
the singing or chanting by the pa¬ 
rish clerk and children of the ward, 
and congregation, accompanied by 
the organ.” 

On the part of the Churchwardens, it 
appears to have been supposed, tliat, as 
they paid the organist and managed the 
children, they were, to direct when the 
organ should or should not play, and when 
the children should or should not chant. 
The Clergyman had ordered the playing 
and singing at certain parts of the service. 
The Churchwardens forbad both. 

In the course of Sir Win. Scott's 
(Lord Stowell) judgment, the fol¬ 
lowing valuable remarks occur on 
the dutiea of Churchwardens, and 
the usage of the Church with re¬ 
spect to Psalmody. 

The first point is, whether these Church¬ 
wardens liave a right to interfere in the 
service of the Church ? as if that interfer- 
enceis legal in any case, it is so in the pre¬ 
sent. To ascertain this, it is proper to 
consider what are their duties: and I con¬ 
ceive, that ofiginaliy they were confined 
to Hie care of the eocleaiastical property 
of the parish, over which they exercise a 
dhicreUonary power for specific purposes, 
lb aH other respects, it is an office of ob- 
aarvhtion and complaint, but not of con- 
tfOnl, with' p&pcct to divine worship ) so 
il is laid ^own in Ayliffie, in one of tiie 
best dkiwh'tations on the duties of Church- 
wttrdehs, and in the canons of 1671. In 
it is observed, that Cliurchwardcns 


are appointed to piovide the furniture of 
the Cliurch, the broad and wine for the 
holy sacrament, the surplice, and the boohs 
necessary for the performance’ of divine 
worship, and such as are directed by law; 
but it is the Minister who has the use. If, 
indeed, he errs in this respect, it is just 
matter of complaint, whicli- the Church¬ 
wardens are obliged to attend to } but the 
law would not oblige them to complain, if 
they had a power in themselves to re¬ 
dress the abuse. 

In the service, the Chnrcliwardens have 
nothing to d6, but to collect the alms at 
the offertory; and they may i rfiise the ad¬ 
mission of "strange Preachers into the pul¬ 
pit, For this purpose they are antlmrized 
by the canon, but Imvt when lei tors of 
Orders arc produced, their authority roascs. 
Again, if the minister introduces any irre¬ 
gularity into the service, they hav<r no au¬ 
thority to interfere, but they may complain 
to the Ordinary of his conduct. I do not 
say that there may not be cases, triiere 
they may be bound to interpose; in such 
cases, they may repress, and ought to re¬ 
press all indecent interruptions of the ser¬ 
vice by others, and arc the most proper 
persons to repress them, and they desert 
their duty if they do not. And if a cAse 
could be imagined, in which even a preacher 
himself was guilty of any act grossly offen¬ 
sive, either from natural infirmity or froin 
disorderly habits, I will not say (hat tlie 
Churchwardens, and even private persons, 
might not interpose to preserve the deco¬ 
rum of public worship. Rut that is a case 
of instant and overbearing necessity, that 
supersedes all oidinary rules. In rases 
which fall short of such a singular pressure, 
and can await the remedy of a proper legal 
complaint, that is the only proper mode to 
l>c pursued by a Ciuirciiwarden,—if pri¬ 
vate and decent application to the. minister 
himself, shall have failed hi preventing 
what he deems the repetition iff an irregu¬ 
larity. At the same time, it is at bis own 
peril if he makes a public complaint, or 
even a private complaint, in an efiensive 
mamier, of that which is no hreghlarity at 
all, and is in truth nothing more than a 
misinterpretation of his own. I shall pass 
over a case which has' been cited from the 
State Trials; as it was one of party beat, 
tliat took place in times of party ferment, 
and is of smaller authority on that acconnt. 

1 mn next to consider whether ibe 
Churchwardens, if having auttumty^ have 
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interposed in this ca^ to binder an illegal 
or legal act i And in this branch of the 
question 1 dtsiniss all consideration of ex¬ 
pediency, which is in the Ordinary himself 
alone,—die Couit jodge* only of the le¬ 
gality. Has then the Bishop a discretion 
upon tliis subject i Those who have under¬ 
taken to sbsw that he lias not, must slicw 
a prohibition which rcstraios it; and in 
order to establisli this, it is said, tliat 
though singing part of the Psalms is pro¬ 
perly practis<id in Calhedrals, it is not so 
in parisli Churches. No law has Iieen ad¬ 
duced to this ctfect, but modern usage 
atone (las been relied on; and it is said that 
such ius been tlie practice from tiic time 
of the Kcfurmatioii. This, liowcver, is 
not supported by any pai ticular slateniciit 
of fact or authority. 

In the piimitive churches, the favourite 
practice of the Christians to sing hymns in 
alternate verses, is expiossly mentioned 
by Pliny, in one of liis Epistles to the 
JCinperor Triyan. Tlie Church of Home 
ufierwaids ieliu(?d upon this practice; as 
it was then jiolicy to make their Ministers 
consideiahle in the eyes of the coinmoii 
people; and one way of eflTectiug that, was 
by appointing them sole officers in the 
public service of the Church; and difficult 
music was introduced, which no one could 
execute without a regular education of that 
species. At tlie Reformation this was one 
of the grievances complained of by the 
laity; and it became the distinguishing 
mark of the Ibefurmers, to use plain music, 
in opposition to the complex musical ser¬ 
vice of the Catholics. The Lutheran 
Chiireli, to which the Chinch of England 
has inoic conformed in disidpliiic, letained 
a choral service. The Calvinistic Churches, 
of w'hicli It has sometimes been harshly 
said, “ that they think to find religion 
wherever they do not find the Church of 
Rome,’' have discaided it entirely, witli a 
strong attachment to plaiu congregational 
mdody,—and that perhaps not always of 
the most harmonious kind. ' 

Tlie reformation of llie Church of Eng- 
laiwl, which was conducted by authority, 
as ail Reformations should be, if possible, 
and |Jot merely by popular impulse re¬ 
tained die choral service in Cutliedials and 
collegiate Chapels. There are certainly, in 
modern usage, two sei vices to be distin¬ 
guished } one the Cathedral Sertpee, which 
is performed by persons who are in a cer¬ 
tain degree professsors of music, in which 
Others can Join only by Ear; the otlier, in 
IRrltich the service is peHbrmed in ti plain 
s^y, and in \vhieb alt the congregation 
f^ly tahe nn otprnl pait. It has been 


argued, that nothing beyond this ought to 
be permitted in ordinary parocliial service; 
it being that which general usage at tlie 
present day alone permits. But that car¬ 
ries the distinction further than the law will 
support—for, if inquiries go further back, 
to periods moic nearly approaching the 
Reformation, there will be found authority 
sufficient, m point of law and practice, to 
support the use of more music even iii a 
]*arish Church or Chapel. 

The first Litiiigy was established in the 
time of Edward VI, in 1548, This was 
followed, after a lapse of four years, by a 
second, which was puhUshed iii the reign 
of the same king, in and the third, 

wtiicli is in use at present, agreeing in sub¬ 
stance with the lormer, as ordained and 
promulgated 1 Eiiz. in 1559. 

If is observable that these statutes of 
Edw'ard VI. which continue in force, de¬ 
scribe eve^i-service as cven-song. This is 
adopted into the statute of the first of Eli¬ 
zabeth. The Liturgy also of Edward VI. de¬ 
scribes the singing or saying of evensong; 
and in the communion service, the Minis¬ 
ter is directed to sing one or more of the 
sentences at the Oifertory. The same witli 
regard to the Litany;— that is appointed 
to be sung. In tlie present Liturgy, the 
Psalter is printed with directions that it 
siionld he said or sung, without any dis¬ 
tinction of Parish Churches, or others; 
and tlie Rubric also describes the Apostles 
Creed, “ to he siatg or said by the Minis- 
ter aiutpeople,” not by the Prebendaries, 
Canons, and a band of regular ciioristers, 
as in Cathedrals; but plainly referring to 
thescrviceofaParishChiirr.il. Again, in 
the Burial Service: part is to be sung by 
the Minister and people ; so also in tjic 
Athaiiasian and Nicene Ciccds. 

The Injunctions, that were published in 
l5oO by Queen Ehzabeth *, completely 

* “ For the encouragement of the art, 
and the continuance of the use of singing 
in the Chiireti of England, it is enjoined. 
That because in divers collegiate, also 
in some parish Chnrrhes, heretofore there 
hath been livings appointed for the main- 
taiuaiicc of men and children for singing 
ill the Churcti, by means where^ tlie lau¬ 
dable exeicise of music liath been liad in 
estimation, and preserved in knowledge: 
Tlie Queen's Majesty, neither meaning in 
anywise the decay of any thing that might 
conveniently tend to the use ^nd contina- 
ance of the said science, neitlier to have ilm 
same so abused in any part of tlie Chorch, 
that thereby the , Common Prayer should 
be the worse imdemlpod by the InaMrers, 
3 s 2 
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sanction “ the continnance of singing in 
the Church,” distinguishing between the 
music adapted for catliedral and collegiate 
Cirarches, and parochial Churches; also 
in the Arliclet, for the administration of 
Prayer and Sacraments set forth, in the 
further injunctions of the same Queen, in 
J5ti4, the Common Prayer is directed “ to 
be said or sung decently and distinctly, in 
such place as the Ordinary shall think 
meet, for the largeness and straitness of 
the Church and Choir,> so that the people 
may be most edified.’’ If, then, chanting 
was unlawful any where but in Cathedrals 
and Colleges, these canons are strangely 

willeth and commandetii, that, first, no al¬ 
terations be made of such assignments of 
Livings, as hath heretofore been appointed 
to the use of singing or music in the 
Church ; but that the same so remain; and 
that there he a modest and distinct song, 
so used in all parts of the Common Prayers 
in the Church, that the same may be as 
plainly understood as if it were without 
singing; and yet nevertheless, for the 
comfort of such as delight in music, it may 
be permitted, that in the beginning or in the 
end of Common Prayer, cither at morning 
or evening, tliere may be sung an hymn, or 
snch liko song to the praise of Almighty 
God, in the best melody and music that 
may be conveniently devised, having re¬ 
spect that the sentence of the liyinn may 
be understood and perceived.” Vid. also 
Reformatio Legiun £ccl. p. 86. s. 5 . 


. worded, and are of disputable meaning.— 
But in order to shew they ate not liable to 
such imputation, 1 shall justify my* inter- 
pi^tation of them by a quotation frbm tlie 
“ Reformalio Ls^um ,’'—a work of great 
authority in determining the practice of 
those times, whatever may be its correct¬ 
ness in matter of iaw.—Vfifti respect to 
Parish Churcites in cities, it is there ob¬ 
served, “ cadem parochiaruin in iirbibiis 
constitutarnm crit omnis ratio festis et do- 
minicis diebns, quae prins co'.legiis et catho 
dralibiis ecclesiis (ut voeanl) attributafuit.” 
The metrical version of the Psalms was then 
not existing, the first publication not taking 
place till 1.^62, and it was not regularly 
an&exed to the bonk of (3uiniiion Prayer 
till 1576, after which those Psalms soon 
became the great favourites of the com¬ 
mon people, Tiie intrndnetion of tliis ver¬ 
sion made the ancient hymns disiclislied; 
but it cannot be meant that they were 
entirely superseded; for, under the statutes 
of the Reformation, and the usage expla¬ 
natory of them, it is recommended, that 
the ancient hymns should be. used in the 
Liturgy, or rather that they should be pre¬ 
ferred to any others : though certainly to 
perform them by a select band with com¬ 
plex music, very inartifioially applied, as 
in many of the Cburclies in the country, is 
a practice not more reconcileable to good 
taste than to edification. Bnt to sing with 
plain congregational music‘is a practice 
fully authorized, particularly with respect 
to the concluding part of difi'erciit portions 
of the service. 


MEMOIR OF JOHN BOWDLER, Esq. 


^ brief Memoir of John Bawdier, 
Esq. who died June 1823, in the 
19th Year of his Age, full of Piety 
and good Works, 

When men, whose lives have been 
an example and a blessing to tlie 
world, aie^ called by their Maker 
out of it, it is but a tribute due to 
their departed worth, and a return, 
which gratitude itself demands of 
the'iiviiig, to retrace their lives, 
and dwell on those actions which 
proved so eminently beneficial. 
vAder this impression we most 


gladly insert the following brief 
memoir of one, of whom it is no 
small culogium to say, that he was 
the friend of Bishop Horne, and good 
Mr. Stevens*. 

** Bred to the profcssiion of the law, but 
disliking its practice and the exercise of it, 


* The ^memoirs of this exceUent and 
amiable person have been lately admitted 
on the Supplemental Catalogue of the 
Society for Promoting Qiristian Know¬ 
ledge, and arc in course of pubiicatiou, 
under the title of “ Mepioiis of William 
Stevens ,£sq.” 
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Mr, Bowdl«r early quitted Loi)dt)ii, as 
the place of his residence, and retired to a 
smalt distance from the metropolis; but 
not to a life of sloth and inactivity: for 
no man was more actively alive to the 
promotion of every pious and charitahle 
work, wliicli could advance the interests 
of the CliAich of England, the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, or which could benefit 
either the souls or bodies of mankind. 

“ To the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
and to hcr^ioor, but pure inombers, his 
liberality flowed in copious streams; and 
only three weeks before his death, his 
regard for that depressed portion of the 
Church of Christ was shewn in a beanlifiil 
paper, dictated by himself, in which he 
earnestly recommends her cause to those 
who can assist her by their bounty; and lu 
those also who, having neither nilver nr 
gold to he.itow, could still, by their in¬ 
fluence, afford her their countenance and 
support. 

“ His earnest and unw'earied zeal for 
the Church of England was proved by his 
constant attendance upon her ministrations 
twice every Sunday, frequently at weekly 
prayers, never missing the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment ; by his zeal in support of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge; that 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; and the National Society 
for the Eiincation of the Poor in tlie<Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church, 

“ Hut that object which had engaged 
his anxious and unwearied diligence for 
many years, which lay near his heart, and 
which, thank God, he lived to see accom¬ 
plished, is that which I am about to men¬ 
tion. He was of opinion that the increase 
of sectarism was to be attributed greatly 
to the want of accommodation in onr 
churches, both for ricli and poor, but 
particularly for the latter; and he, and 
many of his friends, were satisfied that the 
attachment of the great body of the people 
of England to the Church was so great, 
that nothing but necessity drove them 
from it, into tliose places erected speedily, 
and at small cost, by the Dissenters. 

“ Many meetings were accordingly held 
by Mr. Bowdler and his friends on this 
important subject; but when once a 
glimmering of light appeared, I need 
hardly say with what indefatigable industry 
his pious soul pursued it, till be saw the 
Society fomied for the Building and En¬ 
largement of Churches and Chapels, to 
which he constantly devoted bis time and 
money, tilMic lived to hear, that additional 
accommodation wasalready provided by its 
exertions,for above 80,QOOpersoa8,of whom 


above 60,000 were to be those indigent 
people who conid nbt afford to pay ai^ 
thing for their accoiiiniodation; and till 
he lived also to see one million of money 
granted by Parliament for the same glorious 
purpose; and Churches erecting (many of 
which are already flniilied) not only in the 
metropolis, but all over the kingdom, in 
those places where necessity most required 
the assistance granted. 

“ Of the estimation in which Mr. 
Dowdier was held for his important merits 
ill this groat concern, an opinion may be 
formed from the following resolution . 
passed at the Animal Meeting of the So¬ 
ciety for Building and Enlarging Churches 
and Chapels on the ‘22d May ] 8S3, the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chair, surrounded by a nnmherof Prelates 
and distiiigiiishcd individuals, both of the 
Clergy and Laity: ‘ Resolved iiiiani- 
inonsly, that we deeply deplore the ab¬ 
sence, in consequence of severe illness, of 
John Bowdler, Ksq. one of onr original 
and most valuable Members, whose con¬ 
stant attendance upon the Meetings of the 
Society, while healtii enabled him, evi¬ 
denced the high sense he entertained of 
its great importance, in the promotion of 
the best interests of true Religion.’ This 
resolution was orilered to be communicated 
to Mr. Bowdler, and his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop was requested to enclose it in 
a letter from himself; a request, with 
which bis Grace most cheerfully complied. 

“ Time and space will not allow me to 
enumerate the twentieth part of the 
Christian labours, and pious deeds, in 
which this lately departed, and ^ithfiil 
steward of the manifold gifts of God was 
engaged. But I hope tliis pleasing task 
will be soon performed by one well quali¬ 
fied to discharge it. To write the life of 
Mr. Bowdler without eulogy is impossible; 
nor is it fltting that it should ; for the life 
of a good man is public property; they are 
doubtless sent by God into the world, as 
burning and shining lights, by the Instre 
of their bright example, both in devotion 
and charity, to turn many to righteousness, 
to strengthen the virtuous by their con¬ 
duct, and to bring back tlie feet of the 
wanderer into the way of peace. 

“ I'lie writer of these lines, who pays 
this small tribute to departed excellence, 
passed one hour in the chamber of this 
dear friend, six weeks before his deatli, 
when, though nature was qnite exhwsted, 
the mind was as free, and all his kindly 
aflections for the piiurcb, his friends and 
the poor, as perfect as ever. An hour, 
more melancholy, in looking at all that 
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was eartbly in it, bat more deliglitful in 
baboldiog ttro ruling passions strong in 
death, I never expect to behold again. 
It is gone} but tbe fragrance and remem¬ 
brance' of it is sweet Mr. Dowdier ex- 
pressed great anxiety to explain to me, 
which he did as fully as bis bodily strength 
would permit, all that he had contemplated 
respecting those objects of bounty nearest 
his heart: he recounted tlie great mercies 
of God towards him, in his fortune and 
family ■, his entire acquiescence and resig¬ 
nation to the will of God; Itis freedom from 
pain, tiiongh in a lew days to depart; his 
perfect possession of his faculties, and the 
p(^e of mind witii which it now pleased 
God to bless him. And he added with 
UMicli feeling and pathos, Imth in matter 
and mhiiner, that thongh the change he 
was soon to undergo was awful, and one 
which he ^ bad once contemplated witli 
horror, he blessed God that those horrors 
were considerably abated, and that he 
began to feel what it is reported the great 
and good Sir William Forbes said in bis 
last moments, ‘ tiiat from his experience 
the bed of deatli had no terrors: tliat in 
the hour when it was most wanted, there 
was mercy from the Most High, and tliat 
some ciiange took place, which htted the 
soul to meet its God.’ 

“ I own, during tbe whole of my stay 
in tins interesting chamber, wliicti was 
tlie last time I was ever to see jny friend, 
witti whom 1 had been intimate for thirty 
years, many parts of that beautiful passage 
of Young, were frequently recalled to iny 
mind, as most forcibly describing thesitna- 
tiao and character of my dear and much 
valued Mr. Dowdier j 

“ * The chamber, where the good man 
meets his fate, 

Is privileg’d beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in tlic verge of 
heaven.’ 

And again— 

" * Yon sec the man, you see his hold on 
heaven: 

If ftoniid his virtue, as Piiiiander’s sound, 

Heavenwails not tht last mo*ntni, owns 
her/rimds 

Oh this side detttit, and points limn out 

*o men, 

A ,leeturesilent, hut of Sovereign power 1 

T^^vioe, con&sion; but to virtue, peace.’ 


[Aug. 

I returned home, reflecting deeply on 
the interesting scene 1 had just quitted, I 
ttost its effects will never be eradicated 
from niy miud. 

“ The very day, nay, a Very few hours, 
before tliis excellent man rendered up his 
spirit to God, who gave it, namely, on 
.Sunday night, the 29th of Juife, another 
friend of his and mine sat with him for an 
hour and a half, when there appeared Uic 
same energy of mind, the same piety to 
God, the same gratitude ta> Him for all 
his mercies, both spiritual and temporal, 
or, as he heantifiilly and afTectionately 
expressed himself, for having given him 
dutiful children, an afihetionate and ami¬ 
able wife, tenderly solicitous and beloved 
friends, attentive servants, and, above 
all, a most gracious and merciful God, 
who had bestowed all these blessings upon 
him, and bad smoothed the pangs of death. 

“ After this friend departed, be¬ 
tween eight and nine o’clock, (his son, tlic 
Rev. Tliomas Dowdier, after ndiiiinister- 
ing the saennnent to this 'dying saint, 
which he hud done weekly during his ill¬ 
ness, having been obliged to leave him for 
the perrormance of his own clerical duties,) 
a lady in the house, who had constantly 
attended his dying bed with the most filial 
assiduity, tliough no relation, read to him 
those very prayers from the office for ilie 
Visitation of the Sick, with which good Mr. 
Dowdier himself had solaced the dying 
moments of his dear friend, Mr. Stevens. 

“ After two o’clock in the morning this 
inost exemplary Christian never spoke 
again, but it is evident from what passed, 
tliat all his mental faculties remained, for, 
lie several times tenderly embraced his 
friends, and his eyes and hands frequently 
were lifted up, as if in acts of devotion, 
till about eleven o’clock on Monday fore¬ 
noon, almost imperceptibly, without a 
|tniggle or a groan, he resigned his pure 
son! into his Maker’s bands. 

He is buried in Eltham Chnrcb Yard, 
tiie parish where he latteriy lived, near to 
his amiable departed friend. Dr. George 
Horne, the late Lord Disbop of Norwich, 
the cousin of good Mr, Stevens. We 
have thus seen how mudii Mr. Dowdter 
was blest in his life and in his 4eath^ « 
death 6f all others, for which he most «r- 
dently prayed. He died in Feace and w» 
inimbiy and confidently trust, tliat throi%b 
the merits of his Redeemer be retti hn tiope, 
and shall riK in glory.” 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Adin, T. t(» ihcrcctory otCharlofte Towtiy 
the cnjiilal of Prince Edn'artVe Island, 
chaplain to his Majesty’s, forces at that 
station, and a Missionary to the Island. 

Atlay,C. M.A, of St.John's college, Cam¬ 
bridge, to the rectory of St. George 
with St. Paul, Stamford { patron, Tub 
Marquis of Exktbr. 

Baker, L. P. B. D. Fellow of St. John's col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, to Ihc vicarage ol Itn- 
pingfoH, Cambridgeshire, vacant by tho 
death of the rev. IV. Wade; p.atrous, 
The Dean and Chapter of Eet. 

Barnes, Fred. 7J.D. sub-duaii of Ch. Ch. 
Oxford, to the rectory of Cheriton 
Bishops, Devoushii'e ; and not to Stock- 
leg, Pomeroy, as mentioned in our last 
number; patron, The Lord Bishop 
OF Exeter. 

Beckley, T. M.A. Fellow of New col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to the rectory of Stratton 
All Saints, Norfolk; patrons, The War¬ 
den AND FeELOWS of THAT SOCIETT. 

Bedford, William Riland, rector of Sutton 
Coleficld, Warwickshire, to be one of 
the domestic chaplains to the Mar¬ 
quis OF Lothian. 

Biddulph, Thoman Shrapnel), M.A. of 
Worcester college, Oxford, and of 
Cleere Court, Somerset, to the rectory 
of Brockley, in the same county ; pa¬ 
tron, The Rev. Wadhaiu Piogot. 

Bissland, Thoma.s B.A. of lialiol college, 
Oxford, and curate of St. Martin's, in 
that city, to be domestic chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Bexdet. 

Brassey, Willoughb}', to tho curacy oi' 
Mcleombe Regis. 

Bumahy, A. to tho rectory of 
for dbg, Leicestershire; patroness, Mrs. 
Burnaby. 

Clark, W. M.A. Professor of Anatomy, 
and Fellow of Trinity college, Cam¬ 
brige, to the vicarage of Arrington, 
in that county j patrons. The Master 
and Fellows optsat Society. 

Cliffe, L. A. to the perpetual curacy of 
Wiffonjuxta Taunton; patron, Webb 
Stonb, Esq. 

Grook, Charles, M.A. vicar of Lipscombe 
and Wtdeomi^, to the chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Holloway. 

Hihdln, T. F. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Exnmg, Suffolk t ^trons, The Dean 
AND COAPTEK OV CaMTBRBVRY. 


Dicken, A. M.A. Fellow and Tutor ot St. 
PetePs College, Cambridge : to be 
Head Master of Blundell’^s Grammar 
School, Tiverton, Devon; patrons. 
The Trustees op that Foundation. 

Earle, H. J. to the rectory oSiJigh Ongar, 
Essex; patrons, The Executors of 
his late Father, the Rev. E. Earle. 

Fisher, William, M.A. to the Prebendtal 
Stall oi Ilfracombe, in Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral ; patron, The Bishop of that 
Diocese. 

Goodman, M. II. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Bit ton, Gloucestershire. , 

Hillcoat, II. B. W. M.A. of Stueen's col¬ 
lege, Oxford, and minister of St. Mary's 
Chapel, Bath, to be one of the Chap¬ 
lains to the Duke of Sussex. 

Hole, O. to the rectory of Chulmleigh cum 
Doddiscomleigh, Devon. 

Hubbard, John, to tho valuable rectory 
of Horstcad, Sussex, on his own nomi¬ 
nation. 

Ilurlock, William Milton, M.A. to tho 
rectory of Norfolk; patron. 

The Rev. Sib Charles Rich. 

JIume, George, to bo Domestic Chaplain 
to The Marquis of Aileshury. 

Johnson, Peter, B.D. Fellow of Exeter 
college, Oxford, to the vicar.'ige of Wit- 
tingham Earls, Berks; patrons, The 
Rector AND Fellows OFTiiArSociErv. 

Knight, George*, M.A, curate n{Harwell, 
Berks, to tho vicardge of Hagbourn, in 
tho same county ; patron, R. V. Can- 
NIFOBD, Esq. of Abingdon. 

Knight, William, B.A. to the rectory of 
Stevingtou, Hants.; patron, E. Knight, 
Esq. of Chawtan House. 

M'Cairy, Duncan, to the church and pa¬ 
rish of Uig, in tho county of Ross ; pa¬ 
tron, The Kino. 

Millner, William, S. C. L. of St. Alban 

* Hall, Oxford, to the Mastership nftho 
Free Grammar-school at fficfcwar ; 
patrons, The Mayor, Corporation, 
AND Burgesses. 

Musgrave, T. M.A. AliRonera’ Prtdiessor 
of Arabic and Fellow of Trinity col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, to the vicarage of 
Over, in that county} patrons, Thr 
Master and Fellows of that Soci¬ 
ety. 

Newell, T. B. M.A. of Christ Church, 
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Oxford, to the perpetual curacy of 
Salperton, Gloucestershire; patron, 
JoBM Brown, Esq. 

Orman, N. of Mildenhall, Suffolh, to the 
living of Great Barton, Suffolk; i)a- 
tron. Sir Henry Bundury, Bart. 

Perkins, F. D. to bo a Chaplain in Ordi¬ 
nary to His Majesty. 

Pollen, G. P. Boilcau, B.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Domestic Cliajilaiti to 
the Right Hon. Loro NonrnwicK, tu 
the rectory of Little liuokham, in 
Surrey, on his own petition. 

Preston, W. S. M.A. of Start forth Vicar- 
aye, and Warcop Hall, Westvtoreland, 
to the rectory oi'liomtcss, in the Dio¬ 
cese of Carlisle; patron, The Eari. 
OP Lonsdale. 

Scholefield, James, M.A. Fellow of Tri¬ 
nity collcyc, Cambridge, to the pt'i’pc- 
tnal curacy of St. Miehacl's in tiiat 
town ; patrons, The Master and Fel¬ 
lows OP THAT Society. 

Short, Thomas Vowlcr, M.A. Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Senior 
Proctor of that University, to the rec¬ 
tory oi'Stockleigh Pomeroy, Devonshire; 
patron, The Lord Bishop of Enktek. 
Siatter, William, of Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, and vicar of Oumnnr, Berks, to 
the rectory of Heath, in that county; 
patron, The Lord Chancellor. 

Smyth, Edmund, to the vicarage of North 
Elkington, Lincolnshire. 

Strong, —, to the vicarage of Painsmich, 
Gloucestershire; patrons, Thi'^ Parish¬ 
ioners. 

Sn)ainson,C. X-M.A. Fellow of .SV.Jo/oi’* 
College, O.vford, to the perpetual cu¬ 
racy of St. Mary Edgehill, Lancashire. 

Wyatt, Thomas, M.A. Minister of BVo.r- 
ton and Malscott, Oxfordshire, to he 
one of the Domestic Chaplains to The 
Right Hon. the E.AaLOF Guilford. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

Degrees conferred, June 2G. 

Doctors in Divinity -— R. Mason, 
Queen's college; and II. Card, Pembroke 
college. 

Bachelors IN Divinity.—W. E. Hoiiy, 
and P, Johnson, Exeter college. 

Bachelor in Civil Law. — C. H. 
Ridding, New college. 

Masters or Arts.— W. Kay, Magdalen 
colleyt!; J. Parker, Jtraseuose college; 
E. Warneford, St. John'.s college; anil G. 
U. Seymour, Merton college. 

June 2?. 

bachelor in Civil Lvw _R. Grant, 

college. 

S . 


Masters os’ Arts. —R. D. Thompson, 
J. Bgcrton, H. Washington, and W. A. 
I^hirlcy, Nem college. 

The number of Regents in the Act of 
this year was 17 Doctors, and 187 Mas¬ 
ters of Arts. 

.fitly 5. 

Doctor in Divinity.— A. Matt, Alag. 
dalen hall. 

Master OP Arts.— E. Ilcawood, Christ 
Church . 

Bachelors op Arts.— fv. .Toliiisoii, 
All Souls' college; N. Pearsc, ltra>.cnosv 
college , and G. E. Nugent, Christ Church. 

Tlic whole number of Degroe.s in Act 
Term wa.s D.D. 5; D.M. I , li.D. 11; 
n.C.L. A ; AI.A.tiH ; li.A. Al\; B. M. ). 

July 18. 

His Majestj’s gold and stiver iiu'dats 
were adjudged iis follows: 

Latin Prose — Fi» orum lUvsIrium 
minima quasque ritia statim in ocnlos 
nominum incurrnnt. Mr. IJenry David¬ 
son ; a Gold Medal. 

ENGi.isnV eiise —The Death of Jxidtj 
Jane Grey.—Mr. Hugh Seymour Tre- 
menlieerc ; a Gold Medal. 

“ Hannihalis ad Sripioneni de pare 
oru/io.” Mr. Henry Lc Mcsiirier; a 
Silver Medal. 

The Speecli of “ Titus Quinctins to 
the Homans, ndicn the Equi and Volsri 
mere ravaging their territory to the very 
gates of the city," Mr. Jamc.s <!orry 
Conneian ; a Silver Medal. 

.Tunc 28. 

Mr. Sinally, B.A. Jesus rollege, was 
elected Scholar of that society. 

June 30. 

Mr. Rue and Mr. Gifford, were ad- 
ruitlod Fellows of St.John's college, from 
Merchant Taylor's School; Mr. C. IIar- 
hiii, B.A. and JHcholar of Wadham college, 
was ole.ctcd Fellow, and Mr. T. Vore.v, 
Commoner, scholar of the same Society ; 
Mr. Edward Coleridge, B.A. Corpus 
Chrisli college; Mr. Henry Bellendcr 
Bulteel,, B.A. Btasenose college, and 
Mr. James Thoraa.s Duboulay, B.A. 
Exeter college, were elected Fellows of 
the latter Society. ^ 

July 23. 

Messrs. Leighton, Wells, Fansbuwe, 
Wheeler, and Sale, were adtniUod Domies 
of Magdalen college. ^ 

UNIVERSITY OP CAMBRlHGEI- 
Degrees conferred, June 28. 

Bachelor in Physics.—B. Atcheson, 
Jesus college. 
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Bacbelobs op ABTii.— R. Proctor, St. 
John^M colltge; S. Buii, and W> Cowterd, 
Pembroke hall ; and eC J. Bacon, Cota* 
college. 

June 30. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — T. C. 
Winscoiub, Trinity college. 

Bachel^h^ in Civil Law.— W. E. 
Burnaby, Trinity hall; and W, Gooch, 
Clare hall. 

July I,^(commencement day.) 

Doctors in Divinity. —The very rev. 
W. Cockbiirn, Dean of York, John’s 
college i (by proxy) very rev. T. Calvert, 
St.John’s college ; W. L. Fancourl, Clare 
hall; S Bennett, St. Peter’s college; 
and T. Phillips, 2acen’s college. 

Doctobs in Civil Law. — R. War<lell, 
Trinity college; and E. G. Clayton, Catus 
college. 

Doctor IN Physic.— C. Siras, Trinity 
college. ^ 

Masters or Arts. —E. Hath, J. A. 
Roberts, E! Wilkins, W. B. Retuiell, G. 
J. Dupuis, ami J. Hardin, King's col¬ 
lege i T. Y. Ridley, St. Peter's college; 
Vr. IIf>dson, .1. Burdaken, W. J. Faring- 
ton, P. Le. Grice, and W. Burroughes, 
Clare hall; J. Comnicrell, A. 8. Thelwall, 

S. Croit, J. Hodgson, K Benson, L. 
Bow«rbank, F. D. Lempricro, T. Airey, 
L. C. Humfrey, H. Coddington, F. 
Goode, H. Viears, R. Lyon, J. C. 
Wigrsm, E. V\ illiams, W. T. P. Bryuer, 

A. Burmester, E. J. Ware, W. Pay nlcr, H. 
Applebec, W, H. Mann, J. Overton, A» 
Barrow, T. J. Bramlcy, J. S. Scholileld, 
H. Waddington, T. Mercer, T, P. Piatt, 

T. J. Crackelt, J. Sampson, W, Duds- 
worth, T. Austin, R. Sayer, C. Clarkson, 
T. C. Higgins, W. Wywefi, O. Hibbert, 
T. Sheepshanks, J. Barlow, C. Hall, 
J. D. Glennie, H. J. Shepherd, and J. 
Bailey, TVinity college; T. E. Briarly, 
J. Jones, J. H. Mules, J. Matthews, 
W. Maddy, H. Law, C. Heberden, C„ 
Jenyns, J. Loxdale, S. Cftiytan, H. T. 
Thompson, W.T. Ptucknett, T. Spencer, 
Cr Inge, W. Thresher, W. G. Pitt, O. 
Colte, T. T. Harrison, R. Andrews, J. 
Parluiiii, J. Liitlewfkod, J. M. Parry, 
Mid J, Hutchinson, St. Join’s college ; 
If. GUBro’Hglito»,F. Bedford, R. Fallow- 
^d,C. U- Hodgson, J. B. Deane, £. H. 
Mad^y* and J. Ram, Pewkroke haU; £. 

B. Shaw, Hu Bedton, A- P. KeHy, K. 
Cobb, J- McArthur, and R. Cobbold, 
Caiuf college ^ W. F. Drake, E. Winder, 
and P. Franeb, C/orput Christi college, 
T« HttilvaRi, Ck DM»y, J. EaMwick, £. 
HMTi«nA> MmI R. Atkaisoo, Catharine 
hatl; M- Camid^r, WUton,.J. Jlowett, 
T. Wtftlnb, W. Gr«c», ,a»d E. D^ 
BuUH Stmma Mlkge; j. Hedge, J, 
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Bulwer, C. Lane, C. Qrqve, C. Forge, 
J. C. Powell, and E. J. Lockwood, Jesus 
college; E. Wootnougb, R. Soyds, J. 
Sevier, W. T. Blackbunio. T. B. Pooley, 
and T. May, Christ eoltege; W. H. 
Shelford, H. Fielding, H. Hicknan, H. 
J. Wharton, J. Agneu, and J. Lafont, 
Emmanuel rollege; P. F. Clay, and C. 
J. Orman, Sidney college ; and T. Lane, 
Magdalen college. 

July 3. 

M ASTERS OF Arts.—J, A. Ross, Trinity 
college ; J. Milner, Catharine hall; and 
J. Midgley, Magdalen college. 

June 28. 

At a congregation this day. Hie rev. H. 
P. Hainillon, M.d Fellow of Trinity 
colltge, was appointed Deputy Proctor ; 
and the rev. H. Pearee, M.A- King’s 
rollege. Deputy Taxor. Mr. A. Veasey, 
B.A. St. Peter’s college, wa.s elected a 
Foiiiulutidn Fellow of that Society. 

Jkk£ 30. 

F. Barlow, B.d. Trinity hall, was 
elected a Fellow of that Society. 

July 2. 

The rev. II. Dawes, Af..4. Downing 
college, was elected it Fellow oi’ that 
Society. 

July 3. 

At a eongregatioR this day, J. Hogg, 
a.A. St. Peter’s caUege, was elected a 
Travelling Bachelor, on the foundation 
of W. Worts, Esq. 

ORDINATIONS. 

June 29. 

By the Loro Bishop of Llanoaff, at 
that Cathedral. 

Deacon. —E. T. Lewis, Ultiversity col¬ 
lege, Oxford. 

Priests.—G. Traherne, M A. Ifnivtr- 
sity college, Oxford; J. R. Casberd, St. 
John’s cdlrgc, Oxford; and J. Qedge, 
M.A. Jesns college, Cambridge. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Hart old, the ret. if. 
Walker, to Mbs E. Brown, both of that 
place. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Died—At Oswestry, aged 60, the rev. 
J. Yenaldcs, M.A. vicar of Hamveil, and 
perpetual curate of ATartan, Shr*f' 

shir*. ^ 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.—^Tha rev. CU S. Bird, B.A1 
FbUow of Trinity eallegst, Camhnd^ ttf 
Misa Margssret WraRgfc^. af Mtring- 

ham. 
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DURHAM. 

Married.—i'lie «-ct. Thomas Henry 
Yorke, M.A. vicar of Bishop JUiddleham, 
Dukham, and rccUir iif St. CnthherVs, 
York, • to Maria, daiigliter of the late 
Mtyor-Gen, the Hon. Mark Napier. 

ESSEX. 

Married.—The rev. W. Wrigld, of 
Witham, to Georgiana, daughter of the 
late R. C. Abordcin, Esq. of the same 
place. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Cheltenham, llie rev. 
John Nelherton Harward, M A. to 
Harriet, daughter of Richard Rullcr, 
Esq. of West hall, near Cheltenham. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.—At Ilopley, the rev. W. Wil¬ 
kinson, M.A. of Worcester college, and 
curate ofSwarraton, to Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late O. Kerslcy* Esq. 

Died.—The rev. Thomas Butler, li.D. 
rector of West Tisted, and vicar of 
Worldham, and formerly Fellow of Mag¬ 
dalene college, Oxford. The Livings 
are in the gift of that Society. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Laystone, the rev. W. 
White, M.A. Fellow St. John's college, 
Cambridge; and Head Master of Shef¬ 
field Grammar-school, to Eliza, youngest 
daughter of the rev. S. Dewe, of Bunimg- 
ford. 

kEnt. 

Married.—The rev. John David Glen¬ 
nie, of Sandguic, to Anna Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late J. M. Woodyear, 
Esq. of the Island of St. Christopher. 

At Lydd, the rev. William Valluuoe, 
third son of William Vallance, Esq. of 
Sittingbourne, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Davad Donne, Esq. 
of Lydd, 

Died.—At Greenwich, the rev. W. 
Morgan, D.D. late chaplain to the lioyal 
Naval Asylum. 

At the Parsonage House, Smeeth, aged 
eighty-three, the rev. D. Ball, LL.B. 
foripcrly of St.John's college, Cambridge, 
and thirty-eight years rector of Aldington 
cum Smeeth. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. J, M. Kirby, of 
Bunaage Aouse,near Manchester, to Miss 
E. Peel, of Rodney-sireet, PentonviUe, 

The rev. H. C. Boutflower, M.A. of 
St. eoUege, Cambridge, and Head 

Master of Bury Schtml, to Harriott, 
el4ert daughter of the late H, J. Bout- 
flower, Esq. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.—The Rev. John Smith, Fel¬ 
low of Sf. John’s college, Cambridge, and 
rector of Kirkby Laythorpe, in the coun¬ 
ty of/.incolw, to Frances Mary, second 
daughter of Charles Bloinlicld, Esq. of 
Bury. 

MIDDLESEX. * 

Married.—A/ MaryJe-bone Chur<h, 
the rev. Henry John Ridley, M.A. ol' 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Prebendary 
of Bristol, lo Elizabeth, eltfesl daughter 
of Lee Steere Steere, Esq. ofJayes, 6nr- 
rey. 

At Si. Andrew's, IJolborn, i)y the rev. 
Robert Black, Ihc rev. William’ Inucs, 
Baker, rector of Lower Tfeyford, and 
eiirale of Buehiell, Oxford, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. John 
Pajnc, of the High-street, Oxford. 

Died.—In his (kith year, the Rev. R. 
Freer, of Cnmberland-street, Shoreditch. 

At Grecnhill, near Harrow, aged 81, 
the Rev. Weodon Butler, sen. 

NORFOLK. 

Married.—The rev. W. B. Coulcher, 
rector of Bawsey, to Harriett Anne, third 
daughter of Mr. Twiss, of Cambridge. 

The rev. Joseph Church, rector of 
Frettenham, to Miss Qib.soa, otNormieh. 

The rev. George Pcarsc, of Thorpe 
Road, to Laura Elizabeth Buck, young¬ 
est daughter of the rev R. B. Matthews, 
of Hingham. 

The Rev. Thomas Harrison, of Tivet- 
shall Parsonage, to Frances, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Cooper. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Headmgton, by the rev. 
•Tohn Walker, LL.B. late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and vicar of Hornchurch, 
in Essex, the rev. Philip Bliss, LL.D, 
Fellow of Si. John's college, and Sub-Li¬ 
brarian of th* Bodleian, to Sophia, se¬ 
cond daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Barter Bell, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
New college, and of Windlesham, Surrey* 

At Newington, by tfie venerable the 
Archdeacon of Oxford, the Rev. James 
Stuart Murray Anderson, Af.A, ofBaliol 
College, to Barbara Charlotte, second 
daughter of the late George Wroughton, 
Esq. of Newington Home, and of Admiekt 
Hail, Yorkshire. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.—At Ludlow, tfie rev.T. C. Rogers, 
M.A. rector of Huntspill, Sontutrsettle, 
and late Fellow of Ucdiol CoUege, Ox¬ 
ford. The Living is in the uatrpnago of 
the Master and Felk»«ys of IW Society. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.—Tlir rev. Rutpli Lyon,Head 
Master of the Kiny'g School, A/teriorKC, 
and of Trinity Hall, Vamiridyc, to Eli* 
v.abetli, daughter of Mr 11. Ooodtcllow, 
of Stamfordham, Northumberland. 

At Jlmintler, the Rev. Dr. Henry Da* 
vies, of Taunton, to Miss Sophia Wul- 
lington, youngest daughter of the late 
Timothy Walliiiglon, Esq. of/hamster. 

At Ycon'illf the rev. G. N. Smith, to 
Miss Andrews, eldest daughter of J. 
Andrews, Esq. 

SURRY. 

Died.—At Walv'orth, in liis seventy- 
second year, the rev. T. Strcllon, 

At Leatherhead, in hi.s liny-second year 
the rev. J. Atkinson. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Died —At I.eaminglon, whither he had 
gone for the benelil of his liealth, in his 
.seventy-second year, the Rev. John 
Gooch, M.A. ot Christ Church, Oxford. 
Archdeacon of Sudbury, rector of Great 
and Little Saxlingham, Norfolk, and of 
lienacre, Suffolk, brother to Sir T. Gooch, 
Bart. 

At Whirhford, aged sixty seven, the 
Rev. John Yeomans, D.D. formerly 
fellow of Wadham college, upwards of 
thirty years rector of Whichford, vicar of 
ffornton and Horley, Oxfordshire, and 
Chaplain to the Life Guards. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. C. Dewell, of 
Malmesbury, to Sarah Anne, third daugh¬ 
ter of W. Hughes, Esq. of Devizes. 

Died.—The rev. William White, rec¬ 
tor of Teffbnt, and formerly of Merton 
college, Oxford. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. Thomas Irvin, of 


Scarborough, to Miss Pliebe Maria Has- 
well, of the same lowrv / 

Died.—The rev. J Coates, M.A. tote 
Fellow of Catharine Hall, Cambj-idgef 
.and thirty-one years vicar of Hudders¬ 
field. 

Aged eighty, the rev. Alex. Baynes, 
vicar of Kitham-on-the Wolds. 

* 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Died.—At his house at Yarmouth, 
the Rev. W. BasUell, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. 

The rev. Benjamin Holmes, B.D. rec¬ 
tor of Freshwater, to which he w'as in- 
stituteil in 1781. and (iirmerly Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1773, 
1770, n o. 1781; the rectory is in 
the gift qf the Master and Fellows of that 
Society. 

ISLE OF TIIANET. 

Married.—At St. Lawrence, the Rev. 
Milos Bland, Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John's college, Cambridge, and rector of 
Lilley, in Hertfordshire, to Anne,young¬ 
est daughter of Thomas Templcman, 
Esq. of Conyngham House, Ramsgate. 

WALES. 

Married,—The rev. James Thomas, 
vicar of .St, Marg’s, Haverfordwest, Pem¬ 
brokeshire, to Maria Ann, daughter of 
the late Benjamin Gilliam, Esq. Banker, 
Bristol. 

Died.—At Bronmeirig, after a few days 
illness, the rev. David Williams, M.A. 
Head Master of Yslrad Meitc Grammar 
School, Cardiganshire. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.—At Edinburgh, the rov. 
Alexander Maepherson, Minister of the 
parish of Golspie, Sutherlandshirt, to 
Agnes, second daughter of the late Ro¬ 
bert Young, Esq. writer, Edinburgh- 
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DIVINITV;. 

Diwconrses on the Rule of Life, wifti Re¬ 
ference to Things Present, and Things 
Future, consisting of a Choice, deliveied 


May 16,1823, to the Clergy of the Arch-, 
deaconry of Londop; with Supplementary 
Additions. By J; H. Pott, M.A, Arch¬ 
deacon of Londoh. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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An Analogical an4 Popular View of the 
Church of th6. Living God: its Ministry^ 
aftd Service, &c. By the Rev. T. Prucn, 
Refideirt Cnrate of Dwrsley, Oloucester* 
store. • In 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 

The Valedictory Address of the Society 
for Promoting Christiau Knowledge, deli¬ 
vered by the Lord Bifdnrp of lliistol, at a 
Special General Meeting of the Society, 
Jnne 13^ 1823, to the Lord Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, previously to his departure for India; 
together with his Lordship’s Reply, avo. 
18, 

A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, 
on Sunday June 1, 1823, at the Consecra- 
th)fl of ttie Riglit Rev. Reginald Heber, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By A. 
Bland Wrightson, M.A. Rector of Ed- 
lingtou, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Viscount BerestbrJ. 4to. 1$. 6d. 

Lectures on Miracles selected from the 
New Testament. By the Author of Lec¬ 
tures on Parables, Ac. &c. Crown 8vo. 
8s.' 

The Christian armed against InSdelity; 
by the Author of Body and Sonl. 12mo. 
5a. 

A Sermon preadied in Bedford Chapel* 
Chatlotte-strect, Bloomsbnry, for the Be¬ 
nefit of the Society for the Improvement 
of Prison Discipline, and for the Refor¬ 
mation of Juvenile Offenders; on Sunday, 
May 25,1823. By G. H. Law, D.D. F.R. 
aod A>5. Lord Bishop of Chester. 4to. 
lit 6d. 


letters on the State of Christianity in 
India; in whicli the Conversion of the 
Hindoos is considered as impracticable. 
By the Abb^ J. A. Dubois, Missionary in 
Mysore, Anthor of the Description of the 
People of India. 8vo. 78, 

A Sermon preaclied in the Episcopal 
piiapel at Deal; on Thursddy June 26, 
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fitroBlia ciMitplet* Manual of the F^mcea 
ofGvhat Briteiu. • - ^ 
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POUTICAL RETROSPECT. 


We havf; somewhere seen in some 
of the factious journals of the day", 
contemptuous remarks made upon 
the proceedings of the Session of 
Parliament* which has just been 
brought to a termination. They do 
not at all surprize us from such a 
quarter—the demagogue can find 
no interest in that which is not tur¬ 
bulent, and the thoughtless trifier 
must have brilliancy and fiustle to 
arrest his attention. But we are 
persuaded that whoever will judge 
of the proceedings of the late ses¬ 
sion by what is the best criterion, 
their formed and public acts, will 
feel grateful to them for their la¬ 
bours, and be satisfied that much 
has been done in an unostentatious, 
safe, and prudent manner for the 
general amelioration of our political 
state. 

' In the course of our monthly re- 
marks we have already noticed 
many of these measures, add some 
we have from time to time reserved 
for fuller consideration, when we 
should have more ample materials 
before us. One act of particular in¬ 
terest to our readers, the Marriage 
Act we mean, should properly have 
been now commented on and ex¬ 
plained at length, hut we have rea¬ 
sons for wishing still to postpone 
our observations on it. The bill 
for regulating the system of our 
Prisons is another very important 
measure, which demands the public 
attention most seriously, and from 
which we anticipate the best re¬ 
sults, if it be acted upon with a 
zealous, and enlightened spirit, as 
we diave no doubt it will. So far 
as our own experience goes, there 
is a spirit alive among our country 
magii^acy anxious for the good re* 
gulatiott of every thing within their 
jarisdictioo*-'! readiness to. take 


trouble, and a liberality in the 
emancipating themselves from old 
and inveterate prejudices. Without 
the aid of the prison-bill much was 
already done in the regulation of 
gaols, and penitentiaries ; but great 
benefits will, we are confident, flow 
from the uniformity of practice 
which may now be expected in the 
treatment of prisoners all through 
the kingdom. We are as far as 
possible from giving any encourage¬ 
ment to the spurious sensibility 
which has prevailed with many peo¬ 
ple as to our convicts, and prisoners 
committed for trial; there is some¬ 
thing absolutely disgusting to us in 
the extraordinary and perverted 
tenderness, which regards with far 
more consideration the burglar, than 
the innocent family, whose dwelling 
house he has invaded, and whose 
property he has plundered. But 
this feeling must not carry us into 
the other extreme—we must never 
fgrget that a great duty is owing to 
the unfortunate and vicious part of 
the population, not only on their 
own account, but for the sake of 
the remainder; it is impossible too 
for any community to say how much 
of the vice of the individual may 
be attributable to the luxurious liv¬ 
ing, the carelessness, the selfish¬ 
ness, or the folly of others of its 
members, who yet have not brought 
themselves within the reach of the 
law. No one can have attended 
our courts of criminal jnstioe with¬ 
out feeling a perplexity of mind, 
often and almost remorseful sen¬ 
sations, on considering th^ cases 
there npon trial—the ignorance and 
youth of many of the prisoners, the 
many temptations under which 
others have fallen, and the deso- 
latenesx of their condition, wheBier 
convicted or acquitted, make one 
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almost niorr prone to pity than in¬ 
dignation. It • behoves then the 
government to take care that in 
remedying the evil it does not scut- 
ler the poison that will increase it. 
They who are committed for safe 
custody previously to trial, shoidd, 
if innocent, come out as innocent 
as they entered, and if possible as 
free from taint on their charatier— 
and those who are guilty should at 
least not learn the deeper mysteries 
of vice. After trial those who are 
convicted should find in their im¬ 
prisonment a severt punishment, but 
it should neither break the spirit, 
nor pollute the morals. Constant 
and healthy, though hard lahour 
should generate habits of industry, 
spare diet, and a total privation of 
all stimulating liquors should iaflfct 
the sense of privation, while an uc- 
chmulatiiig portion of the gains of 
the labour should encourage them 
in their efforts, and when released 
from prison should enable them 
“ to turn round as it were iii the 
new world to which they are res¬ 
tored, and save them fron» the ne¬ 
cessity of obtainiuing an immediate 
livelihood by fraud or violence.” 
Classification is another most irit- 
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porlant incasnre—the old should 
not mix with Ike young, the pro- 
ticient in vice with the young begin* 
ner, the untried prisoner who may 
be innocent, with the convict who 
has been proved guilty. Religious 
instruction, and religioiis'-exerciscs 
are above all—to many of the pri¬ 
soners it will probably be the first 
time for many ycar.'> that the Gos¬ 
pel has been preached ;* the neces¬ 
sary pause in their course of life, 
which the imprisonment must cre¬ 
ate, may be favourable in awaken¬ 
ing their attention—the situations 
of the Chaplains should be made 
respectable and comfortable~they 
should be filled with the most inti¬ 
mate sense of its importance. These 
great objects in the hill in question 
seem to have been kept in view; 
perhaps we might find'fault here 
and tlicre wdlh indications of that 
morbid feeling which we remarked 
on above; iMit upon the whole we 
regard it as a happy symptom of 
the times, as one of those peaceful 
efforts of legislation, of which little 
or no mention w'ill he made in his¬ 
tory, but of which the effects will 
be felt every where, lastingly, add 
importantly. 


RISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S SPEECH. 


We subjoin a copy of the follow¬ 
ing Speech of the Bishop of St. 
David’s, with which we have just 
bfceu favoUted : 

The Speech of the Bishop of St. 
DavitTs, on Wednesday, the 9fA 
of July, 1823, on the Marquis 
of Ltinsdowne’s Motion^ for the 
Second Reading of a Bill for 
giving the Elective Franchise to 
the English Roman Catholics*. 

Mr Lokds, 

Oar the subject cf llie Uitls now before the 
Bousei It h my misfortune to differ so wide* 


ly from my Right Reverend Brother*, who 
spoke last; and I am so far from thinking it 
illiberal and uncharitableoppose any fur¬ 
ther encroachments,of the Church of Rome 
upon the Church of England; or to think 
and speak of that foreign Church in the 
language of our own Church Articles and 
Uomilie,s; that I cannot suppress my rea¬ 
sons for the vole that I shall give this night 
against admitting Homan Catholics to offices 
of trust and profit, and to the Elective Fran¬ 
chise. My I.ord% the Oath andr Deolara- 
tion, which it is the object of these Bills to 
repeal, were intended to exclude Homan 
Catholics ftom offices of trust and profit, 
because the principles of tlieir Church were 


• The Bishop of Norwich. 
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held to be Inconsistent with the safety and 
tranquillity of the State. My Lords, those 
principles are precisely the same now, as 
they were at the enactment of the Oath and 
Declaration; it is the boast of that Church 
that they are so. Persons therefore pro- 
fessins; those principles are as inadmissible 
to olRces of trust and profit now, as they 
were former^. Tliey are iniidniissibie to 
t hose ofHces, because they are incapable of 
the allegiance whico is due from subjects to 
their Sovereign. My Lords, they arc inca¬ 
pable of that allegiance, because they arc 
bound by a contrary allegiance to u foreign 
hoveieign. 

My Lords, the Oath, which one of the.se 
Uills proposes as a secuiity for a Ifoinan 
Catholic’s allegiance, is perfectly nugatorj-, 
because it is superseded and nullified by the 
solemn declaration* of true obedience to the 
Pope, which he has already made, or which 
is implied in his .subinis^ion to the Pope’s 
supremacy,—that suprem.icy which they 
hold to be superior to the bovcrcigiily of 
the realm. My Lords, the Romish Clergy, 
(says DIackstone, in his chapter of YVeasons) 
“ when they 4ake orders, renounce their 
allegiance to their temporal Sovereign, that 
being inconsistent with their engagements 
of canonical obedience to the Pope.” By 
those engagements thev are bound to op¬ 
pose, to execrate, and, as far as m them 
lies, to extirpate every thing heicticai, that 
is, every thing which is contrary to the re¬ 
ligion of the Church of Romo. 

My liords, tliis principle of extirpation is 
not a dormant and obsolete principle. It is 
at this moment, in Ireland, in full and ac¬ 
tive operation. We have been told very 
lately, on the best authority, that the lead¬ 
ers of the sanguinary bands which infest 
that country, declare boldly and candidly, 
that their object is to drive the heretics out 
of the country, and to take their property. 
—My liOrds, the most elfi ctual way to tran¬ 
quillize Iielai'd, is, not to encourage Popery, 
but to strengthen the hands, and to increase 
the influence, of Protestantism, iind at tiie 
same time to afl'ord that protection to con¬ 
verted priests, which was granted to them 
formerly, which is absolutely necessary to 
the free exercise of their will; and with¬ 
out which they are in danger of assassina¬ 
tion in one country, or of destitution in the 
other. It is, indeed to be hoped, that ano¬ 
ther session of Parliament will not be siif- 


♦ The Declaration made by the Romish 
Clergy at the time of taking Orders, is atl- 
ministered in the solemn form of an Oath, 
at institution to a Benefice, and again at 
consecration to a Bishopric. 


fered to pass without reviving that liumane 
and beneficial Act, wlqch /xpired on the 
24th of June, 1800, by wliich a provision 
was made for the subsistence of destitute 
Clergymen, who had renounced the em>rs of 
the CiiurcU of Rome, and were coiifonned 
to the Church of P.ngland. 

I object, then, iiiy Loixb, to Iho admission 
of Roman Catholics to offices of trust and 
profit, because the principles of their Church 
are contrary to the allegiance which is due 
from subjects to their Sovereign, and incon¬ 
sistent with the s.ifety and tranquillity of the 
State. The grant rif the Kleclive Franchise 
would be attended with still greater iiicoii- 
■■istencies and iiii.sehiefs. My LonK, I need 
not remind your Lordships, that Parliament 
IS convened by the writ of .summons ex¬ 
pressly for the'defence of the Kingdom, and 
of the Church ; nut of the Kingdom only, 
but of the Kingdom and the Church. A re- 
liresentative of a Homan Catholic district, if 
true to his constituents, must, instead of de¬ 
fending the* Church of England, be the ad¬ 
vocate of measures most adverse to Uie 
Kiffghs prerogative, and most hostile to the 
Protestant Religion. The Elective Fran¬ 
chise Ims been very injurious to the peace of 
lieland, and productive of many ill coiise- 
quence,s, espeoially by the subdivision of 
property which it has led to. It could not, 
indeed, do .so much mischief at present in 
England, on account of the comparative 
paucity of Roman Catholics here. But the 
grant of tins important privilege would add 
greatly to their numbers, activity and influ¬ 
ence. .And why should wc, in defiance of 
the Constitution, and ot evperience, pht the 
tranquillity of England to such a hazard, and 
expose it, in any degree, to the degrading 
and demoralizing consequences, wliich have 
resulted from this fatal boon in lieland* ? 

My Lords, for these several reiisous, I 
shall give iny vote against both the Bills 
now before the House. 


* III tluf! year 1792, the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland petiiioned the Irish I’arliamcut 
for the Elective Franchise, proposing twenty 
pouuds per uniium as the qualification. The 
Petition u'as then reliised. In the fallowing 
year England was engaged in a war with 
France. In tint year the Petition was 
granted; and no higher qualification re¬ 
quired than forty shillings per annum; a 
most improvident and pernicious grant, de¬ 
pressing the Protestant interest, without 
conciliating the Roman Catholics, and, by 
the minute subdivision of property, produc¬ 
tive of political disorder, and ruinous to 
agricultural improvement. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We a^'e obUged to “ Ebor"* for liis coiumouicatioa. Having satisfied 
ourselves of the res|>ectabilit;^ of the source, whence the Letter in ques¬ 
tion was received;, we inserted it without any suspicion tiiat it had already 
and so long since been sent by the same hand to another Periodical Pub¬ 
lication. Whether the dotcument which it contukaed be authentic or not, 
the form itself, us far at least as the strength of expression is coafained, 
» fawiUiUr to most persons conversant with the Romish Church.—-Fiide 
ffen. Spetmaimi Glosfarium, in verbo, Ea/eommunicatio, p. 20a. 

We are no less interested than ** ff. X. JT." ia the subject on which 
be. wiites; it is confessedly one of the first importance; but we are fearful 
that the plao which he proposes would meet with iasurmountabte obsta. 
des. We must be content to look for success, under the Divine btesshig, 
to the exertions at present making by the Clergy and Laity, both collect 
tively and individually. Much has already been done, and is still doing ; 
and «ve have reason to hope, that the progress in religious education, 
though gradual, is yet sure, and already more extensive than one Corres¬ 
pondent supposes. 

— OH 1 Cor. V. #, 10,11, has been received and is under consi¬ 
deration. 

L. H, Q. B. Cler, Kmt*y Sabrinus^ and JIfr. WilHam Turner have also 
been received. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON TIIF. PRF.P VRATION FOR THE 
LORD’S SUPPER. 

1 Colt. xj. ea. 

Pitt I('t n man examine hiiiii>eir, and so Id 

liiin eat uf tb.it bread and diink of that 

Clip. 

If we couple this injunction of the 
Aposlle, with these other passages, 
I wUf iviisli>my hands in innocency, 
(■ndsoivill I go fo thine altar ; and 
if ihun bring Ihy gift to the altar, 
and there remeinbcrest that thy hfo~ 
iher hath onght against thee, leave 
there thy gjjl before the. altar, and 
go thy v'ay, first be reconciled to 
ihy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift, we shall have, in a 
short compass, the whole substance 
of what is delivered in the Scrip¬ 
tures, either in the tiay of applica¬ 
tion or express command, relative 
to the requisite preparation on out- 
part for a due and elFectual rccep- 
linn of the Lord’s Sup))cr. This is 
a coiisiderulion well worthy of our 
attention. For whatever is less 
than is required in these passages, 
is plainly not enough; whatever is 
more, is not so necessary as to be 
absolutely binding on every Chris* 
tian. 

Another point is vefy observable. 
In all these passages the duty is 
assumed to be necessary, and al- 
rijady acknowledged as such, Tlicre 
is no pains taken to prove that the 
servant of the Lord should come to 
the altar—should offer his gift— 
should eat of the bread and drink 
of tbC'CMip. The duty itself, aud a, 
readiness on the part of every man 
Ukmembrancek, No. 57. 


to comply with it, are taken for 
granted; and the sole object of the 
declaration of the Psalmist, -and the 
adinoriitioii of our blessed Lord, 
and the injunction of the Apostle, 
is to provide that the duty be pro. 
pcrly performed. 

Neither is the manner of the ex¬ 
pression such as might be consider¬ 
ed, by the fearful, in the light of a 
barrier in their way to the Lord’s 
table. It is not said, (to turn the 
declaration of the Psalmist into ait 
admonition,) “ Wash thine hands 
in innocency, or else go npt to the 
altar; be reconciled to thy brother, 
or offer not tby gift; examine thy. 
self, or cat not of the bread, nor 
drink of the cup but tlic style is 
so graciously ada]>ted to our infir¬ 
mities, that we receive from our 
Lord, and his Aposlle, our admo¬ 
nition and invitation in the same 
breath ; and are no sooner remind¬ 
ed by the Psalmist of our duty, 
than encouraged by bis pious reso¬ 
lution to enter on its performance. 

Let us consider, then, the three 
passages already adduced, iu their 
order. 

“ I will wash my bandn iu in¬ 
nocency,” says the Psalmist, “ and 
so will 1 go to thine altar." 

I ivill wash my hatids in in-- 
nocehey" The expression is plainly 
figurative; aud therefore, to ascer¬ 
tain its meaning, we must have re¬ 
course to the context. 

“ lie thou my ju^e, O lun'd* 
for I have walked innocently; I 
have not dwelt — associated aud 
‘ 3U 
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taken up my voluntary abode— 
with vain pp'sons; neither will I 
have fellowifkp with the deceitfuL 
Lord, I have loved the habitation 
of thy, house, and the place where 
thine honour dwelleth. Examine 
me, O Lord, and prove me: tryout 
my reins and my heart. For thy 
loving-kindness is evei' h^ore mine 
eyes, and I will walk in thy truth ; 
yea, I will walk innocently : 0 de¬ 
liver me, and be merciful unto me. 
My fool sfandelh right. I will 
praise the Lord in the congrega¬ 
tions.” 

Now this is plainly the lan'f^uage 
of a man accustomed to keep a 
watch over his thoughts, and words, 
and actions; and, at the time when 
this psalm was written, ujastained 
by any gross, and certainly indulg¬ 
ing in no known and habitual sin; 
not exempt from the iiitirmilies and 
sinful inclinations of our corrupt 
nature, and therefore needing the 
merciful forgiveness of the Almighty 
through the great propitiatory sa¬ 
crifice of Clirist ; and yet habit¬ 
ually intent on doing to the utmost 
of his power the whole will of God- 
It is thus, therefore, that 1 would 
paraphrase the pa'-sage. “ I will 
wash my hands in innocency, O 
Lord.” I will, by thy grace, ab¬ 
stain from the commission of evil; 
the general tenor of my life shall 
be good, and agreeable to thy holy 
law; and in this sincere and ha¬ 
bitual, though, as it must ever be, 
imperfect righteousness, 1 will go 
to thine altar—not trusting in ray 
righteousness, though striving daily 
to be clothed and adorned there¬ 
with, but “ coming,” as he else¬ 
where piously and humbly cx- 
presseth himself, “ even upon the 
multitude of thy mercy.-’' 

From these words then of the 
Psalmist, we learn this important 
truth, that one necessary prepara¬ 
tion for the table of the Lord is a 
course of habitual holiness—sin¬ 
cerely and steadily pursued, or, 
where unhappily departed from, 
ttltteily bewailed, and speedily re» 


[Sept. 

samed with an increase of vigour 
and delight. But what, after all, is 
this, but what every Christian is 
bound by bis very name to endea¬ 
vour after ? what would have been 
expected from him, though the 
Lord’s Supper had never been in¬ 
stituted ■? The garment of. habitual 
holiness becomes indeed the table 
of the Lord; but it is not peculiar 
to this table; it must clothe and 
adorn the true Christian "in a greater 
or less degree, at all times, and in 
all places. 

The duty then required of every 
communicant, to live sincerely, and 
to the utmost of his power, in the 
fear of God and his commandments, 
can never be a plea for his absence 
from the table of his Lord, espe¬ 
cially when he takes into his consi¬ 
deration that file spiritual stieugth 
therein received would Be an espe¬ 
cial means of enabling him to live 
in this fear. 

Let us pass next to the admoni¬ 
tion of our blessed Lord. 

I/' thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath ought against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go-thy way: first be reconciled 
to thy bi other, and then come and 
offer thy gift. 

Now this is a plain admonition 
to the duty of mutual forgiveness. 
Approach not the table of the Lord 
ill malice ; forgive from the bottom 
of your heart all who have injured 
or offeuded you; and “ be ready 
to ask forgiveness of, and make a 
recompense to all, whom you may 
yourselves have injured or olicnd- 
ed; be in chm'ity with all men*'' 
But may we not here again ask, Is 
this frame of mind peculiar to the 
table of the Lord? Is charity to be 
exercised on no other occasion ? Is 
it not required generally of every 
Christian? Do we not twice every 
day profess that we are ih charity 
with all men, when kneeling on our 
knees before Him who readeth the 
heart, we say, forgive us our 
trespasseSf as we forgive them that 
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trespass against us.** Tlie obliga¬ 
tion, then, that every communicant 
is evidently under to recompence 
his offended and forgive his offend¬ 
ing brother, can be no reason for 
his " wilfully abstaining from the 
Lord's table,” for this by his own 
confessioA he practises, or is bound, 
as a Christian, to practise every day 
of his life. There may be more to 
call forth the expression of his cha¬ 
rity at the ‘table of Him who was 
the perfection of charity; but still 
this is but an intenser feeling, and a 
brighter display of that same grace 
which must ever be the daily inmate 
of the Christian’s heart, whether he 
communicates or not. 

Hitherto, then, we have found no 
duty that is not equally binding on 
the Christian generally, as on the 
communicant particularly. It be¬ 
comes every man to strive, by God’s 
grace, to live holily and charitably. 
He may, on the pound of these 
required duties, rcnise the graciou.s 
invitation of his Lord, to kneel as a 
guest at his table; but, on the same 
ground, he must consent (most 
fearful alternative!) to forfeit his 
claim to the name here, and the 
everlasting reward of a Christian 
hereafter. 

There is, however, anotiier pas¬ 
sage still remaining for our consi¬ 
deration — the injunction of the 
Apostle in the text; and this will 
probably supply that particular duty 
of which we are in search: a duty 
appropriate to the Lord’s Supper; 
and, when joined to those other 
more general duties already noticed, 
completing that preparation requir¬ 
ed of the communicant, and accept¬ 
able through Christ in the sight of 
'-God. 

t ** Let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of this bread and drink 
of this cup.'f 

The occasion of fbe Apostle’s 
writing his Epistle to the Corin. 
thians, was t^ correct certain abuses 
that had come to his knowledge, 
,aflecting their faith, their morals, 
ijnd Ibeir discipline. With this view 


he condemns those divisions that 
were so sadly rending their Church, 
and perstuuk's to irtiit/. He states 
fully the glorious foundation of the 
Christian’s faith, as exhibited.in his 
own preaching. Wepreach Christ 
crucified." He boldly claims for 
himself and other authorized minis¬ 
ters and stewards of the mysteries 
of God, the honour due unto their 
holy calling. He severely inveighs 
against the impure, yea, in one in¬ 
stance, incestuous conduct, of the 
Corinthians. He touches on other 
points of local or minor import¬ 
ance, interspersing the whole with 
passages full of wholesome warning, 
instruction, and comfort; and then 
comes to the distinct consideration 
of the .Lord's Supper; and that 
particular duty connected with this 
supper, which the Corintliiaus bad 
so sadly overlooked. What then 
was this duty? In what had the 
Corinthians failed 1 I niean not as 
Christians in their general charac¬ 
ter ; for their several failures in this 
respect the Apostle had already 
noted ; but as communicants in par¬ 
ticular. “ lie that cateth and drink- 
clh unworthih/," as the Corinthians 
had plainly dune, eatelh and drink- 
e^A,’'saith the Apostle, “damnation 
to himself; not discerning the Lord*s 
body" He provokes, by his un¬ 
worthy reception of the Holy Sup¬ 
per, the displeasure of God, which 
had already manifested itself in the 
infliction on many amongst them of 
weakness, sickness, and death. And 
what was the particular fault of 
which they had heroin been guilty ? 
In what did their sacramental uu- 
worthiness, as distinct from every 
other part of their conduct, consist i 
Plainly in their want of discerning., 
the Lord's body in the ordinance of 
his Supper. 'They did not consider 
the holiness and community of the 
repast—but f» eating every one 
took h^ore another his own supper 
—without waiting for or participat¬ 
ing with his brethren ; and one was 
hungry, and left without his por¬ 
tion ; smd another was drunken^ siud 
3 u 2 
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satisHieil to abundance; they did 
not spiriluaUy, with the eye Of 
faith, disceroijunder the sacramen¬ 
tal emblems the body of the Lord; 
neither did they consider those era. 
blenis of bread and wine to be the 
appointed memorials and represen. 
tatives of his body broken, and his 
blood poured out, and the means 
of spiritually conveying to their 
sobis that food whereby the Chris¬ 
tian lives holily now, or can live for 
ever hereafter. It was in this their 
ignorance of the very nature of the 
Lord’s Supper that the unworthiness 
of the Corinthians consisteil; and 
it was to bring them to a right sense 
of this that the judgments of the 
Lord were graciously sent fortii; 

for when we.' Christians, saith 
the Apostle, “ are’ thus ''judged^ 
wc are chastened of the Lord, that 
we should 7iot be condemned with 
the world ,”)-—and this injunction 
delivered by the Apostle, “ Let a 
man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of this bread, and drink of this 
cup let him that would partake 
of the Lord's Supper examine him¬ 
self, as to the nature and henetits 
of that holy and most blessed feast, 
and so—having approved himself, 
as rightly discerning the Lortl’s 
body therein spiritually represented 
and conveyed, let him “ cat of this 
bread, and drink oj this cup.” 

In thus limiting, however, the 
meaning of the Apostle, let me not 
be inisundet stood. Examination, in 
its most extended sense, is the duty 
of every communicant: it is his 
duty, in the admirable summary of 
our Church, to “ examine himself, 
whether he repent him truly of his 
former sins, stedf astly purposing to 
lead a new life, have a litely faith 
in God's mercy through Christ, 
with a thankful remembrance of his 
death, and be in charity with all 
tneu” lint still this is an cxaniiua- 
tjou which he is ccpially bound at 
other times lo institute. When in 
obedicneb to the invitation aud 
fiommand of his Lord, he would thus 
ill faitii* in peaiteuce, in charity, aud 
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the deepest humility partake of the 
Lord’s i^upper, he must, as a dis¬ 
tinct head of enquiry, examine into 
the nature and intention of this 
holy ordinance. The Lord’s Sup¬ 
per is emphatically the feast of the 
atonement: and on this atonement 
must his thoughts be fixed—in- 
tently fixed, till at the awful aud 
most blessed momeirt of communi¬ 
cating he may, in the expressive 
language of Scripture, *' eat of the 
flesh, and drink of the blood, of the 
Son of Man.” 

The duty then of a comniimicaiit 
divides itself into two branches : his 
general duty as a Christian; his 
peculiar duty at the approach and 
during the time of communicating. 

As a Christian, generally, it is 
his duty to follow after righteous¬ 
ness, godliness, faith, love, pati¬ 
ence, meekness. ** / will wash my 
hands in innocency, and so will I go 
to the altar.'* 

As a Christian, generally, he must 
put on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness, forbearing and forgiv¬ 
ing, even as God for Christ’s sake 
has forgiven him. Ere he kneels a* 
the altar and offers his gift of gra- 
tilncle and love to his most merciful 
lledeemcr, he ninst-liavc remember¬ 
ed himself, and been reconciled to 
his brother. 

As a commuaicant jiarticularly, 
about to perform a pai'ticular act of 
Christian duty, that respects the 
sacramental communion of his Sa¬ 
viour’s body and blood, he must 
have thorouglily rooted out of his 
heart every other reliance than what 
is placed in the atoning merits of 
the Ilcdceinor; he must have duly 
meditated on the exceeding great¬ 
ness of his lledccmer’s love, and 
tlve bitterness—but to his rede'ctned 
the blessedness, of his death and 
passion—and, as he kneels before 
the altar, lie must behold, through 
faitii, ill the consecrated elements 
of brcaii and wim*, t^e appointed 
memoria ls and representatives of his 
lledeemcr.’s crucified body and out¬ 
poured blood, and the means of 
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spiritually conveying to his soul all 
those benefits which God hath in 
his mercy attached unto them. 

He examines himself, as habitually 
on other points of general obliga¬ 
tion, so especially on whatever re¬ 
lates to the nature and intention of 
the Lord*s Suj'-per, and so eats of 
that bread, and drinks of that cup. 

Much has been said of the pressure 
and distraction of worldly business, 
as of itself*a bar to the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, from its interfering with the pre¬ 
paration necessary for its due recep¬ 
tion. Were this really the case, 
a Christian might well pause, ere 
he engaged in any worldly busi¬ 
ness : for of how rich a blessing 
would he then be depriving himself.? 
But it is not so: I would rather 
u.se the very pressure and dis¬ 
traction of business as an argument 
for a more regular and frequent re¬ 
ception of the Lord's Supper, on 
the ground that the greater the 
temptation to go astray, .the more 
need is there of the divine grace, to 
keep ourselves in the right path : the 
jnore the mind is Hccessarily fixed 
on earth, the more often should it 
be raised on the wings of faith and 
lio[u? to heaven—the more it is dis¬ 
tracted with the cares and troubles 
of the world, the more gladly 
.should it fly to the altar of God, 
and be at rest. All business must 
be either honest or not : if honest, 
it is a part of yonr Christian duty 
to engage in it; if not, it is your 
.<lnly to make it so, or to forsake 
it; if it is excessive through your own 
covetousness,you must moderate it; 
if through necessity, then in bearing 
in it you are still butdoing your duty. 
A man does not cease to be a Chris¬ 
tian when, according to God’s own 
appointment, he takes an honest 
and active part in the common em¬ 
ployments of the world, working 
with his hands the thing that is 
good, that he may have to give to 
him that needs; and, if he does 
not cease to be a Christian, where¬ 
fore should he thmk himself shut 
out from that which is the distin¬ 


guishing badge and comfort of a 
Christian ? lie may not have leisure 
to go through a set/form of self- 
exaniiiialion ; a long exercise of 
fasting and prayer; a coutinned 
meditation on the benefits of his 
Saviour’s death and passion, and the 
nature of that holy ordinance which 
commemorates it; but this, however 
beneficial, is not necessary lo a due 
reception of the Lord’s Supper; it 
may become well tlie piety and lei¬ 
sure of a few; but the piety and 
devotion of the few must not be 
made tiie standard of duty for the 
many. W here a man’s life is regu-. 
lar, and his heart “ standetli right,” 
it is liot the length of prejiaration, 
no more than the length of pr.iyers, 
that Gad regards, lie that morn¬ 
ing and evening, and through the 
day, is accustomed to commend 
himself, and all that belongs to him, 
to the care and j)rotectloii of God 
—that behaves himself kindly— 
judges tenderly—speaks truly — 
deals honestly—ilives usefully, and, 
where he falls into sin and error, re¬ 
pents sincerely, and humbly prays 
to be forgiven for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; he that i.s in 
charily with his neighbours, and la¬ 
bours in private and in public to 
have a conscience, void of offence 
towards God and towards men—he 
that, as tlie stated periods come 
round, when the table of the Lortl 
is decked, and his guests invited, 
makes mention of them in his daily 
prayers—looks forward to the com¬ 
fort of being present thereat, and 
implores the Almighty to accept 
him, though all unworthy, for the 
sake of his beloved Son—and» as 
he kneels at the holy table, medi¬ 
tates more intently on his Saviour’s 
death and passion, and beholds in 
the broken bread and out-poured 
wine the sacramental emblems of 
his Saviour’s body and blood, the 
means whereby he receives the same, 
and a pledge to assure him thereof; 
he is assuredly cloathed in that wed¬ 
ding garment which God forChrist’s 
sake will be pleased to accept: and 
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shall enter in, and partake of the 
true -and spiritual feast to his great 
and endless cVnifort. 

Striye then to live as Christians, 
and put your fervent trust in your 
Redeemer, and then however un¬ 
worthy, you may yet feel yourselves 
to be of so high a blessing as the 
communion of your Saviour’s body 
and blood, you yet can be in no 
danger of receiving unworthily. 
Have but a hearty desire to conic, 
and half your difficulties are vanish¬ 
ed. Every man must, after all, de¬ 
cide between God and his own con¬ 
science, on the degree of prefiara- 
tion that he can give or may re¬ 
quire ; but that which alone is es¬ 
sential, is an earnest and habitual 
endeavour, by the grace of God, to 
lead a holy life—sincere repentance, 
unfeigned charity, entire reliance on 


the atoning merits of the Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ, and a belief that the 
benefits of those merits will be more 
especially conveyed under the sa¬ 
cramental emblems of the bread and 
wine. 

Be then no longer faithless, but 
believing—no longer feapfiil, but 
emboldened in humility—no longer 
heedless of the repeated calls of 
God by the mouth of his ministers 
—no longer indifferent lb the dig¬ 
nity and blessedness of that supper 
wliereiJto you are so lovingly invited 
—no lunger negligent of the strong 
and endearing obligations under 
which you are bound to coinc, but 
obedient to the Lord in all things, 
that of the Lord you may receive 
the reward o/'the inheritance. 

Ow 
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.Gen. xliii. 11. 1 Sam. ix. 7* 

This day we all dined at Consul 
Hasting’s house, and after dinner 
went to wait upon Ostan, the Bassa 
of Tripoli; having first sent our 
present, as the manner is amongst 
thC'Turks, to procure a favourable 
reception. 

It is counted uncivil to visit in 
this country without an offering in 
band. All great men expect it, as 
a kind of tribute due to their cha^, 
racter and autliurity, and look upon 
themselves as affronted, and indeed 
discarded, when this compliment is 
emitted. Even in familiar visits 
nmongst inferior people, you shall 
seldom have them come without 
bringing a Bower, or an orange, or 
some other such token of their re- 
^ct to the person visited; the 
Turks, in this point, keeping np 
the ancient oriental custom, hinted 
at in 1 Sam, ix. 7. “ But, behold, if 
we go" says Saul, «* what shaU 
we T^ing the man ?" and in Jacob’s 
advice to his children, “ take of the 
l^§t fruits in the land in your ves¬ 


sels, and carry dxiwn the man a 
present,” &«.— Maundrell, 

Ezek. xxvi. 14. 

Within a bow-shot of the river 
Casiineer, is a kane, or inn, of the 
same name, from which, keeping 
near the sea side, you arrive in an 
hour at Tyre. This city, standing 
on the sea upon a peninsula, pro¬ 
mises at a distance something very 
magnificent. But when you come 
to it you find no similitude of that 
glory, for which it was so renowned 
in ancient times, and which the 
Prophet Ezekiel describes. On 
the north side it has an old Turkish 
ungarrisoned castle; besides which, 
you see nothing here but a mere 
Babel •of broken wails, pillars, 
vaults, &c.; there being not so 
much as one entire house left. Its 
present inhabitants are only a few 
poor wretches, harbouring them¬ 
selves in vaults, and subsisting 
chiefly upon fishing, who seem to 
be preserved in tliis place by divine 
Providence, as a visible argument 
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how God had fulfilled his word con¬ 
cerning Tyre, “ I tvill make thee 
like the top of a rock; thou shall 
be a place to spread nets upon ; 
thou shall be built no more"—-The 
* same* 

Psal. cxxix. C. 

All theft occurred to us new in 
three days’ travels, was a particular 
way used by the country jieople in 
gathering their corn, it being now 
harvest time. They plucked it up 
by handfuls from the roots, leaving 
the most fruitful fieldtt as naked as 
if nothing had ever grown on them. 
This was the practice in all places 
of the east that 1 have seen; and 
the reason is, that they may Jose 
none of the straw, which is gene¬ 
rally very short, and necessary for 
the sustenance of their cattle, no 
hay being here made. I mention 
this iiccause it seems to give light 
to that expression of the Psalmist, 

which withereth, afore it be 
plucked np."—The same. 

Matt. X. 42. 

“'Kimcatodrali, being near the 
river, is amply supplied with water. 
Most villages in this tract of coun¬ 
try have public wells and tanks, 
wliere the pilgrim and his cattle are 
sure of tinding abundance, except in 
dry seasons; and then some indivi¬ 
dual generally alleviaU's the failure, 
by placing a person to dispense 
water gratis from a temporary re¬ 
ceptacle. On our Sai'iour’s words, 

‘ Whosoever shall give you a cup 
of water to drink^ in niy natnt, ve¬ 
rily / say unto you he shall not lose 
his reward,' Hariner justly re¬ 
marks, that * the general thought is 
plain to every reader; that iio ser¬ 
vice performed to a disciple of 
Ohrist, out of love to his master, 
though comparatively small, should 
pass away unrewarded : hut those 
ill more temperate climates, are 
sometimes ready to iliink that the 
instance our Lord mentions, is of too 
trilling a nature. It certainly would 
not be so now to an inhabitant of 
the cast; nor did it then, we ha\e 


reason to believe, appear in that 
light to them, to whom he immedi¬ 
ately made that, de|hlaration; a 
cup of cold water is to them a re¬ 
freshment not unworthy of accept¬ 
ance.” To this Dr. Clarke adds a 
farther illustration, that ‘ it appears 
from the most authentic information, 
the Hindoos go sometimes a great 
way to fetch water; and then boil 
it, that it may not be hurtful to tra¬ 
vellers who arc hot; after this they 
stand from morniug till night in 
some great road, where there is nei¬ 
ther pit nor rivulet, and offer it, in 
honour of their gods, to be drunk 
by the passengers. This necessary 
work of charity in those countries, 
.seems to have been practised among 
the more pious and humane Jews ; 
and our Lord as.sures them, that if 
they do this in his name, they shall 
not lose their reward. This one 
circumstance of the Hindoos offer¬ 
ing the water to the fatigued pas. 
sengers in honour of their gods, is 
a better illustration of our Lord’s 
words, than all the collections of 
Harmer upon the subject.” Forbes's 
Oriental Memoirs. 

Exod. X. 13—15. 

“ Soon after my arrival at Baroche, 

I saw a flight of locusts extending 
above a mile in length, and half as 
much ill breadth; they appeared, 
as the sun was in the meridian, like 
a black cloud at a distance; as 
they approached, the density of the 
host obscured the solar rays, cast 
an awful gloom, like that of an 
eclipse, over the garden, and caused 
a noise like the rushing of a torrent. 
They were near an hour in passing 
over our little territory ; I need not 
say with what an anxious eye we 
marked their progress, fearful least 
the delicacies of our garden should 
allure them to a repast. We pick¬ 
ed up a few stragglers, but the main 
body took a westerly direction, and 
without settling in tlie country most 
probably perished hi the gulph of 
Cambay. A few maiiths afterwards 
a much larger array alighted on the 
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opposite co 4 stot' tUe NcrbiuUla, de¬ 
stroyed every vcefetable production 
throughout tl^e o^'clasecii pergunna, 
and gave the whole country tlie ap- 
j)earance of having been burnt. 
Each of these flights was brought 
by an east wind, front whence I 
cannot say ; they completely rcali' 
zed the picture so affectingly re- 
cohied in Holy Writ. “ The Lord 
brought an eaift wind all night wpon 
the land of Egypt; and token it was 
morning the locusts were brought, 
find went over all the land, and 
rested in all the coasts of Egypt; 
very grievous were they ; for they 
(Oi'rrcd the face of the whole earth, 
so that the land was darkened, and 
they did eat every herb of the land, 
and all the fruit of the trees, and 
there remained not any green thing 
on the trees, or on the herbs of the 
field throughout all the land of 
Egypt.** The same. 


Dcut. xi. 3, 4. 

On the halcaii'd, or harbinger, 
arriving at a village with an intima¬ 
tion that a man of consequence is 
on his way thither, a proclamation 
is issued to repair the road as far 
as the next village, and so in conti¬ 
nuance. In a light soil it is a work 
of no great expense, and soon ac¬ 
complished. This established cus¬ 
tom elucidates a beautiful passage 
ill the evangelical prophecy resjiect- 
ing the corning of the Messiah, pre¬ 
ceded by John the Baptist, as n 
harbinger, in the sjiirit and power 
of Elias, to prepare theivay of the 
Lord, and make his paths straight; 
when every valley was to be exalted, 
and every mountain and hill, to be 
made low; and the crooked to be. 
made straight, and the rough placis 
plain." The sank. 
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No. 20.— Henry the Third. 

At an early jreriod of its history 
Eiiglanil nad acquired the character 
of a liberal contributor to the Papal 
treasury. In the reign of Henry 
llic Third, her good will and her ca- 
p.acily were tried to the utmost. 
New and exorbitant demands were 
made upon all classes of the com- 
inimity; and a grudging and reluc¬ 
tant compliance became more com¬ 
mon than a resolute refusal. 

The first claim was of a very ex¬ 
tensive nature, and urged upon very 
extraordinary grounds. A council 
was held at Westminster, in the 
year 1220, for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving a communication from the 
Pope. His letters were presented 
to the assembly by Otto, a Nuncio, 
who had been despatched on this 
especial service; and the clergy and 
laity of England were gravely as¬ 
sured by the Pope that the corrup¬ 
tion and venality of the Apostolic 
See were not less notorious than 


disgraceful—covelonsuoss had been 
pronounced the root of all evil; and 
to the scandal and infamy of the 
Church, no business could be trans¬ 
acted at Rome witliouf an immense 
outlay ill money and presents. The 
cause of this dishonourahle conduct 
was poverty; and it became the 
duty of afTcctionate cliildrcn to re¬ 
lieve the poverty of their mother. 
Dc|)rivcd of the presents wliicli 
goo<l men bestowed upon her, Rome 
WHiuld be in want even of the neces¬ 
saries of life; a condition by no 
nieMUs' suited to her dignity and 
rank. To remedy tliese evils, the 
Pope, with the advice of his Cardi¬ 
nals, had ilevised a plan by which 
Christians might rescue their mo¬ 
ther from disgrace, and obtain re¬ 
dress from the Court of Rome, 
without having recourse to bribes. 
He proposed that every Cathedral 
Church should give up two Pre¬ 
bends, or the value of them, one 
from the funds of the Bishop, and 
the other from those of the Chap- 
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ters—and t!iat in pvory monastery in 
which the Abbot uad tlie Monks 
bud separate endow iiients, the Monks 
shouhi contribute one brother’s por- 
• lion, and the Abbot a similar sum. 
This modest proposal was met by 
sayiiijj’ that the consent of the King 
and of alf the Prelates must be ob¬ 
tained, before so important a jmint 
could be adjusted. The King’s con¬ 
sent was pci’cmptorily refused. An 
adjounied council was afterwards 
lield by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, ‘and at the suggestion of the 
Prince himself, the Pope was told 
that his plan aft’ected the whole of 
Christendom, and ought not to be 
tried in an extreme corner of the 
world until an example bad been set 
by other nations. 

There was no immediate prospect 
of such an event. 7'ije French. 
Clergy, to whom the same notable 
expedient had been recommended 
by lire same cogent reasoning, 
bad given a very becoming reply. 
An Archbishop answered, that on 
no account could they consent to 
be depiivcd of those friends at the 
Court of Home, on whom their pre¬ 
sents were so eti'ectuuUy bestowed. 
Others objected that these Roman 
Prebendaries w'onld be so many 
nuncios in every Diocese, to pro- 
uoiince the Pope’s decrees, and ex¬ 
act liis pretended dues; that they 
would ctami a right of voting at 
elections, and ultimately throw the 
choice of all ecclesiastical officers 
into the bands of their peculiar pa- 
ti'on ; that the wealth thus demanded 
would make the com tiers of Rome 
richer than the kings of other coun¬ 
tries ; aiul as riches naturally engen¬ 
der pride, they wouhl be more and 
more indisposed to the fatigues of 
Imsiness; and suitors, who were now, 
even after the payment of their mo¬ 
ney, detained for an unreasonable 
time, might, for the future, lie down 
ami <lje in llie gales of llonu*. It 
was hardly possilde, tiny said, to 
satisfy the dt'iuauds ol covetous, 
ness, and the gifts which were 
now conferred up^ui the courtiers 
Remkmhkancbi,*, No. .')7. 


themselves w'ould he rcupiiicd, on 
the new plan, for theip dependents. 
Lastly, mueii riches v/ould madden 
Rome, seditions and civil war W'ould 
prevail, and the city would bc» over¬ 
whelmed by those tumults and broils 
of AvhicU it had already witnessed 
the approach. In conclusion, the 
Pope was reminded that universal 
oppression might produce a general 
revolt; and the consideration of his 
request was postponed until such 
time as the Empire, and other na¬ 
tions had consenteil to it. 

In tlie year 1229, another, and a 
more suctesslul demand was made 
upon the English Clergy. The Pt)pe 
declared war against the Emperor 
of (Joimany, and demanded a tenth 
of all tire moveables in England to 
assist him in defraying the cost of 
his enterprise. A council both lay 
and ecclesiastical was held at West- 
ininstor; and the King conceiving 
himself to be bound to tlie Pope; by 
his coronation oath, listened in si¬ 
lence to the letters from Rome. Not 
so the Barons; they declared una¬ 
nimously that their lay-fees should 
not be put under subjection to the 
Pope ; and the Bishops ami Abbots 
were only prevented by fear of ex¬ 
communication from joining in this 
wise reply. Their timidity was se¬ 
verely punished. Calenlafing upon 
a very moderate conipo-silioii, thev 
were informed, to their no smail 
surjirise, that the full value of all 
their goods, rents, grain, stork, ol>- 
lations, and tithes, should be ac¬ 
counted for without the most tri¬ 
fling deduction. The a.ssossment 
by which the King received his tif- 
teenths and twentieths was stt 
aside, as incorrect and obsolete. 
Excommunication was denounced 
against all who were guilty of delay 
or subtraction. The Prelates and 
Abbots were required to advance 
the whole sum thathad been charged 
upon their respective dioceses and 
churches, and to repay themselves 
as they could by the tenths. Prompt 
payment was urged on account of 
the urgent wants of the Pope, Tlie 
3 X 
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chalices anil other valuables em¬ 
ployed in divune service, were sold 
or pawned. -'I he nuncio was ac- 
campanietl by money-lenders, who 
advanced the requisite sums to the 
Bishops, and repaid themselves by 
a ruinous usury. The laud was 
Hlled with general though secret 
maledictions ; and witli prayers that 
the tribute so unmercifully extorted 
might prove of no benefit to the ex- 
torlioners. The Earl of Chester 
was the only person who withstood 
these opjircssioiis. He declared 
that his territory was and should 
continue free. And although Eng¬ 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
set liini an example of submis- 
sion, he would not permit a single 
clergyman residing upon liis estate 
to pay the requireil tenth. MJittheiv 
Paris, who gives us these instructive 
jrarliculal'S, seems to feel au horn st 
pride in adding, that the subsidy 
was of great use to the Pope, and 
enabled him to gain important ad. 
vantages over his Imperial enemy. 

After an iiiterval of two years, 
farther supplies were required, and 
so ill W'as the applii nlu n relis'ied, 
tliat a eonsjuracy was set on h ot 
to resist it. Letters weje wntlen 
to the principal clergy, seltiii" forth 
the tyranny and cxactioiia of Rome, 
the seizure of jrresentations, the 
ejection of clerks, and other kin- 
(!red enormities. In consequence of 
wliich, it had been determined that 
the agents of the Pope should re¬ 
ceive no encouragement, or protec¬ 
tion ; and the goods of every one 
who harboured them would be de¬ 
stroyed. A bapd of armed men 
seized some granaries belonging to 
(/ic Romans, and sold the corn at 
a reasonable price to the neigb- 
liburs, or distributed it gratis to I be 
poor; the soldiers who were sent 
agaitist tliesc ofl'enders suffered them 
to escape unmolested, and the inno¬ 
cuous tliimdorofa!: •'■xcommuiiication 
was the only punishment which they 
incurred. Tiie practice of course in¬ 
creased. It extended gradually over 
the greater part of England. The 


money which it produced was di¬ 
vided among Uie poor. The Ho¬ 
mans were afraid to complain, and 
the civil power must evidently have 
winked at the proceeding. At 
length a remonstrance from Rome 
roused the king from his ycutrality. 
Inquisitions were set on foot in va¬ 
rious parts of the kingdom. Tlie 
offenders were found to consist of 
many men of many ranks. Bishops 
and king’s chaplains, archdeacons, 
deans, sherift's, and sheriff’s-ofllccrs, 
were directly or indirectly implicated. 
The mass of the more notorious of¬ 
fenders were thrown into prison, 
and the loaders w'ere required to re¬ 
pair to Rome for absolution. This 
punishment was certainly very leni¬ 
ent, and it is the only eircumstanco 
connected with these transactions 
which redounds to the tvedit of the 
Poj)e. 

Another very prolific source of 
vvealtii to the court of Rome was the 
Crusades. The Franciscans, Mino¬ 
rites, and other preaching friurs, of 
whom a more particular account will 
be given hereafter, had just arrived 
ill England. They rekindled coiisi- 
dcraliie zeal for the once popular 
crusades. Indulgences and pardons 
were [uoniised to every one wlio 
would assume the badge of the 
cross, and gi-eat multitudes, op¬ 
pressed by debt, or conscience 
stricken at sin, enlisted in the army 
of the Faith. But Crusaders were 
not the o)j>jects which the agents of 
Rome desired. Their hearers were 
jiersuaded to take the cross over 
night, that they might be persuaded 
to purchase a discharge in the morn¬ 
ing. And so frequently was this 
experiment repeated, so im]>ni. 
dently were its various stages hur¬ 
ried on, that the common people at 
length discovered the cheat. -Many 
of them had fully intended to join 
the Crusaders; and looked upon the 
march to Palestine as a deliverance 
IVoni oppression and poverty. Theif 
ilesircs were not obtained. They 
were blamed for their unwillingness 
to compound with the friars who 
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had eidistrd tluMU for the cross; 
their ‘^^crson^d siTviccs' wcic rc- 
Ji ctcd with disdain ; and money in 
some shape or other they would 
jtrobably have been compelled to 
pay, had not their stock and their 
credit been alike exlianstcd. The 
usurers, Italian bunkers, called 
Caursini, who were in close and 
suspicious connection with I he court 
of Home, ‘arc loaded rvitli no small 
poition of the historian’s reproaches. 
The^ gradually acquired intluencc 
over all ranks of tlie community, 
and bocaiiie the only hold, is of coin 
and treas ire. Much of the invec¬ 
tive again.'.t them may he attrihutod 
to envy and ignmauce. Bnl as the 
tentijs aiul other exactions of the 
church of Rome were payments to 
which the jieople had not the power 
of object iitg, and as these pay men Is 
could only be cfl'ected by borrowing 
from the agents of ihe Pope, li.e 
outcry against usury was better 
founded tban it generally is. 

The result of these combined and 
multiplied oppressions is thus de¬ 
scribed by Matthew Paris. Simony 
was emmitted without shame or 
senijde. Usurers <ni various pre¬ 
tences pillaged the people. Charity 
expired, liberl}' wasted away, re¬ 
ligion was trampled under foot and 
tlospised. Illiterate and worthless 
persons armed with bulls from 


Rome, and threatening every one 
who opposed them v'ith excommu¬ 
nication, hesitated imt to seize the 
projmrly whieii our pious anecstors 
had devoted to the supporf of lire 
religious, the poor, and the stranger. 
Facii domestic jurisdiction was 
set aside by a writ of sjiecial jni- 
vilege from the l*ope hiiuself. l'.\ 
actions were mad<' and enforced in 
the most imperious and unrelenting 
manner. Uosj/dality wasiiolongei 
exercised. Immoral, abject, erallv 
men, pioctors, and farmers of the 
Romans were in possession ol 
wealtli that had been formeily be¬ 
stowed upon proper objects. And 
all that was jnvcious »tr useful in 
the land was remitted to luxurious 
and bauglity foreigners, w ho feasled 
in distant countries iqion the patii- 
mony of the cross. On every side 
was heart-felt-gricf; tears and sighs,, 
and sobs prevailed, and men wished 
to die rather than sulfer and wil • 
ness such misery. “ England, the 
queen of nations, is brought under 
tiibute ! .She is trochlen upon by 
the ignoble, and become a prey (o 
the degenerate. H.u’ many eriines 
have brought it on, Slie suliei'M un¬ 
der the anger of Him who niaketb 
IIjc bypocrili' to reign, and the lyraut 
to domineer, on aceuunl of the sins 
of his pe(qite.’' 


ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


Some Account of the Life, S^c. of 
the Pious and Virtuous Arthur 
Lord Capcl, Baron of Hadhani 

This Iionoiirablc person ought to ho eter¬ 
nized for his eiulPRvoiirs, constancy, and 
perseveranfe in tlie royal cause, first to 
the parting w'itii his vast estate, being 
scqnestercd for his loyalty, and afterward 

* From a small and scarce volume, en- 
tillod, “ Excellent contemplations, divine 
and moral, written by tiic magnanimous 
and truly loyal Arthur, Lord Lapel, Baron 
of Hadham; together with some account 
of liig life, &c." London. 1683. 


with Ills life, so that he inav be rightly 
ternied, the' flo'ver o. Kiigli !i li.ldity, 
and his name ought to he »;v. i iionum.ililv 
mentioned according to that ol 11,e Psalm¬ 
ist, i’suliii cxii. 1 ). 'I7ic I ^fudl he 

had lit cvi'i /asinni' renu’ieki aiice. 

He was son and heir to Sir Arthur C.i- 
pel, of Hadham-Hall, in Flcrtrordsluie, <i 
gentleman of a great estate, one who fol¬ 
lowed the old inode of our nation, kej.t .i 
bountifni liousp, and shewed lurtli ins faitii 
by liis works, extending his charity in sneii 
> abundant manner to the poor that tic was 
hi’cad to the hiin'py, drink to (he thirst}, 
eyes to the blind, and logs, (o llic laim-, 
and might bo jnsvty styled gnat Alinonei 
to the King of Kings, (‘uncerning the. 

3x2 
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hiimihty of lliis worthy Knight (though it 
be too sudden a diversion) 1 shall presume 
to insert a story,^*wh‘jch I have heard deli¬ 
vered by some well acquainted with his 
Worship ■, that he being one time at his 
gate all alone, in a plain but decent habit, 
a serving-man, who had plumed himself 
with his master’s cast feathers, came riding 
to him, and asked him if Sir Arthur Capel 
wore within. “ Sir,” replied the Knight, 
“ he was there not long ago, and if you 
please to walk in, you may hear further of 
his servants.”—“ Old father,” said the 
serving-man, “ here, take my horse, and 
walk himand therewithal gave him a 
■mall picec of silver, it being the fii.st 
money he ever received in that kind. Sir 
Aithur agreed to the motion, and with a 
smile received from him a single penny, 
took his horse, and walked him, whil.st the 
finical spruce serving-man strultcd with 
convenient boldness into the house: hnt 
being informed by the servants that their 
iii.aster was at the gate, he replying that 
he was not there, one of them to justify 
himself went with him to the gate to see, 
where they found Sir Arthur very indus¬ 
trious ill his crnploymcnl. The serving- 
iimn, very much ashamed of his mistake, 
craved pardon, and with humble obei¬ 
sance, with his hat in his hand, with many 
cringes, would have received the horse 
from the Ivniglit—Nay, stay,” says Sir 
At thill, “ you paid me my hire, get up as 
soon as you aiill, for I am resolved to sec 
you on horseback,” Then the old Knight, 
putting his hand into his purse, gave liiiii 
half a piece, which lie said was for taking 
so much caic of his master's liaise, hting 
jnirposely thus liberal to encourage his own 
seivautsto imitate hisrarefiil example. 

But to leliini to his sou, he was very 
vveil educated, -attaining to suine perfec¬ 
tion ill ieaioing: his father dying, as he 
inherited his estate, so he did his virtues. 
'Ihe privacy of this noble Lord before the 
war was p-assed with as much popularity 
in the country, as his more public appear- 
•inre in it was with valour and fidelity in 
tile livid. Ill our too happy time of peace 
none was more pious, charitable, and inu- 
niliccnt; in our unhappy differences none 
more lesolved, loyal, and active. The 
people loved Inin so well, that they chose 
him one of their icpresentatives, and Ihc 
King esteemed him so nincb, that he made 
him one of his peers in p-arliament \ the 
King and people agreeing iii this one 
thing, to have a just kindneij.s for the Lord* 
<,'apel. He was one of those excellent 
geiitleincn whose giavily and disciction 
tliP'-Kiug said, he hoped would viUay and 
lix the iUctiop to a iliii; tcmperaincnt. 


guiding some men's well meaning zeal by 
such rules of moderatioii. as aic best both 
to preserve anil restore the heallli of ail 
statc.s and kingdoms, keeping to the dic¬ 
tates of his conscience, lather than yield¬ 
ing to tiie inipoitiinities of the people, to 
what was just, rather than what was safe, 
save only in the Karl of StralVord's ease, 
wherein he yielded to the public necessity 
with his royal ma.ster, but repented with 
him too, sealing his contrition for that 
iniscarriagc with his blood, p'hcn he w-as 
iiioVe tioubled for his tbreed consent to 
that brave person's cieath than for losing 
Ins own life, he ventured through the 
first war, ,ind by his ciigii'jrenicnl iti the 
second, for .ifler the surreudrr ot Oxford, 
he retired tu hi.'* own house, but eould not 
re.st then", until the Ivnis was biought 
home to liis, wliicli all Kuglaiid eiidea- 
voiirmg as one man, iny l.utd adveiituied 
himself at Coleliestc 1 to extreinily, yield¬ 
ing himself upon condition of quaiter, 
which he urged Ity tiie law ot aims, but 
this not being lespeeted, he'was put lo 
death on a scaffold at Westminster, with a 
courage that became a clear conscience, 
and a r&sohiiion befitting a good Christian, 
expressing that same judicious piety at 
his death, which he did in an incompai- 
ablc book of meditations in liis life 

Two things are eonsiderable in this in¬ 
comparable person. 1. His uninterrupted 
loyalty keeping pace wdtli his life, for Ins 
last breath was spent in proclaiming King 
Chailes the Second, in the very face of 
his enemies, as known to liini to be viitii- 
ous, noble, gentle, just, and a great Pi nice, 
t,’. His great merit and modesty, whereof 
King Cii-irles the First writes thus to her 
Majesty the Queen—“ There is one that 
doth not yet pretend, who deserves as 
well as any, 1 meun Capel; tlieieforc I 
desire thy assistauee lo find out suinetliing 
fill him before he ask.” 

He was a religions man, who used to 
say, that when he had kept the .Sabbath 
well, he found the greater blessing upon 
all be did afterward. He was as good in 
all his private relations as in his several 
public capacities, especially in that of u 
husband, of whicli state he saith, that it 
doubled his joys, divided his grief, and 
created new and unthuiight of content¬ 
ment 1 a sober man, who loved not to hear 


* “ The brave Capel, who, having 
shunned the splendour of Charles’s for¬ 
tunes, had stood forth to guard them ori 
their decline, trod (says I.ord Orford) the 
fiital .stage with all the dignity of vaipu| 
dnd conscious integrity,”—Ku, 
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a iiviUi talk of tilings irrationally: lif'usrd 
recroations only liar rofrcshiiig liis body 
tiiui iiiiiid; he made liia servants and de- 
|ipndants almost as familiar as bis friends; 
none was more stiict in the discipline of 
his family, nor more obliging in the sweet¬ 
ness of his eonveree. He said be obsei ved 
tliat tbe distibedienec of nnm to ns w.is no 
other llimi the )mnishment of onr disobe¬ 
dience to tiod. lie was tbe meekest man 
living, that liad the ait as well as tbe grace 
by yiebliiig t» pacify wialh. He was a 
discicrt pcison, wlio would not suffer tlic 
infclictly of one of ins atfairsto distemjier 
him so, as to lose all oonsideiation to 
guide bun mtbe lesl, always letaining the 
dccenry of In:' own naliival evenness, say¬ 
ing, tli.l1 be was a wise man that was able 
to make wist imn bis iustinments ; be 
was a good fatbei, that to piuruic a 
blessing ni tbe education of bis children, 
d.nly (lileied up jirayeis far them; he was 
a guoil Clinstian liiat set apai t half aniionr 
every day for bis retiienient to think of 
cleinity ; be 'was a nobleman that resolv¬ 
ed to be Inippy in two things—a moderate 
Using of tbe piesent, and an indifferent 
expectation of what is to come. 

As to Ills carriage and speech, 
and likewise liow excellently he be¬ 
stowed his time in the Tower, em¬ 
ploying his thoughts more for the 
safely of his Majesly’s life, and f-lio 
comfort of others, tliau his own, 
flic following scleclioii from his 

I,etteis and Contemplations,’’ 
published by a reverend Divine 
(Dr. Motley,) intimately conversant 
wilh him, and with whom he spent 
his last iionis, do sidlicieiitly de- 
inonstrtite, 

A Letter written to his Lady the 
Day before his Svjfhing. 

ftly dearest Life, 

My greate.sl care in i elation to the 
woild, is foi tliy dear self: but 1 bcseeeli 
thee, that as thou bast never refused my 
advice bitberto, do tliou now consnmmale 
all in this one. And iiuleed, it is so im¬ 
portant both for tliec, me, and ail our 
rliildicn, that I picsnme passion shall not 
overrule tby tcasou, nor my request. I 
beseech thee again and again, moderate 
tliy apprehension and sorrows for me, and 
preset ve thyself to tlio benefit of onr dear 
children, whom Hod, out of bis love lo us 
in Christ .lesns, hatli given ns ; and onr 
dear Mall, (in the case she is in) and our 


enmforis in that family depend entiicly 
upon tby preservation, I^nay remember, 
that the oee.ision of iny death will give 
tliee move caiisi' to celebrate my memory 
with praise, r.itlier tbiui to consulcr it 
with sadness, God inulliply all comforts 
to tbec. 1 shall leave tlice niy dear diil- 
dren; in lliem I live with ibec, and leave 
lliee to the proteetum of a most gracious 
God. And 1 rest 

Thy, Ac. 

Another written the same Day he 
suffered. 

My d< arest Life, 

My etcinal life is in Cliiist Jcsiis, my 
worldly consideiations in the biglicst de¬ 
gree tlioii bast deseived. Let me live 
long licie ill tby dear memory, to the com¬ 
fort of my tiimily, our dear children, whom 
God out ofmeiey in Ciiuat hath bestowed 
upon us. I bereecb iliee, fake care of 
tby hcaltli, Suirow not imsobcriy, nii- 
Hsually. God be unto tiiec better than an 
Imsb.md ; and to my cbildieii better than 
a fatlicr. 1 am sure lie is able to be so ; 
I am confident he is graciously pleased lo 
be so. God be vvilli tbcc, my most virtu¬ 
ous wife ; God nmltiplj many coinfoits lo 
tbcc, and my cluidren, is the fervent 
prayer of 

Tby, &c, 

A Letter to Mr. E. S. from a 
Reverend and Grave Divine. 

Sir, 

I liopc this paper will find you upon 
your recovery; you have my daily and 
hearty prayers for it; not so nuich for 
your own sake (for I doubt not but it 
would be iniicli bettei for yon, in ri^gard 
of yomsulf, to be dissolved, and be with 
Christ,) blit in the behalf of the Cliiiicii, 
yoiir ti'iends, and poor family; to which 
notwithstanding be assured, God will be 
merciful, howsoever he clisposeth of yon, 
either for this life, or for a belter. But if 
you live (as I pray and hope yon will,) 
yon shall do veiy well lo write the life 
and death of that noble Lord. 

That which I can contribute towards 
this work is, to coniinniiieatc sonic few 
obsei'vations I made of him, and from 
him, before and' after his condemnation. 
I was several times with him, and always 
found him in a very cheerful and wclU 
composed temper of mind, proceeding 
lioni true Christian grounds. He told me 
often, it was the good God he served, and 
the good cause he had served for, that 
made him not to fear death; adding, im 
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had ncvrr liad tiic temptation of so much 
as a tliunglit, to chf\rk liiiii for bis engage¬ 
ment in this quarrel, for lie took it for hU 
crown ami glory, ami wished lie hud a 
gi-eatci ability, and better fortune to 
engage in it. 

After his coiidemuatiou, ami the after¬ 
noon before his snft’ering, wc wcii; a great 
while in private together; when, bewail¬ 
ing with that sense wliieh became a true 
(and not despairing') penitent, the sins of 
Ills life i>ast, tlic gicatesthe could reinem- 
ber was his voting tiiy Lord of Stratford’s 
death, which, tliongli (as lie said) lie did 
without any maliro .'it all, yet he confessed 
it to be a very great sin, and that he had 
done it out of a base fear (they were his 
own words) of a prevailing pai ty; adding, 
that ho had very often and veiy licavtily 
repented of it, and was confident of God’s 
pardon for it. 

T'hcn he told me he hud a great 
desire to receive tlic blessed sacra- 
jnent before he died the next morn¬ 
ing, asking what divine of tlie King’s 
party I would recommend to him ? I re¬ 
plied, that, though many w'cre more wor- 
4hy, yet none would be more willing to 
flo liiin that service than myself; which 
be accepting very kindly, told me be durst 
not desire it, for fear it might be some 
danger to me. After this, and some con¬ 
ference in order to bis preparation, both 
for ids viaticum, and liis voyage, the sacra¬ 
ment, and nis deatli, he desired me to pray 
with him; wliich, attii I had performed, 
and promised to be witli liim by seven tlic 
next morning, 1 left him for tliat time to 
ills own devotions. 

The next day I was there at tlie time 
assigned, and after some short conferenee 
in order to tlie present occasion, be de¬ 
nned me to hear him pray, w'hicb he did 
fur half an hour, in an excellent method, 
very apt expressions, and most strong, 
hearty, and passionate affections: ftrsi, 
confessing and bewailing his sins witli 
strong m'ies and tears ; then humbly and 
most earnestly desiring God’s mercy, 
throngii the merits of Christ only. Se¬ 
condly, for his dear wife and children, with 
some passion ; but for her especially, with 
most ardent affections, recommending them 
to the Divine Providence witli great con¬ 
fidence and assurance; and desiring for 
tliem ratiicr tlic blessings of a better life, 
than of tins. Tiiirdly, for tlic King, 
Church, and Stale. And lastly, for his 
enemies, with almost the same ardour and 
affection. 

After tins, sending for my Lord of Nor¬ 
wich, and .Sir John Owen, I read the 
whole.oOicc of tlic Church for Good Fri¬ 


day ; and then, after a sboit Homily 1 
used for the present occasion, we reei ived 
tlie saciami'iit, in wliicli action lie behaved 
himself with great limniiity, zeal, and 
devotion. And licing dcmaiuled after we ^ 
liud done, liow he found Inmsclf, he ic- 
plied, very much bettei, stronger, and 
chccrfiiller for that licavonly<repast, and 
tiiat be doubted not to walk lihe. CIn is- 
tian tlirough the vale of death, in tlx 
strcngtli of it. I’.ut he was to li.ive an 
agony before his passion, an^l that was tin 
parting witli his wife, elde.'-t son, son-in- 
law, two of his uncles, and Sii' '1’, C. 
especially liie parliiij; w.tli Ins most dea? 
lady, winch indeed n as the saddest spec¬ 
tacle tliat r.v..r I belield. Ill !■. Inch oce I 
sion lie could not clioose lo.t confess a 
little of human tiailly ; ycl ' ^eis then In' 
did not forget hotii to coinfoi 1 a.id eoiinscl 
her, and tficicsl of hisfiiciu!,., paiticnlaily 
in blessing tlic young Loul, lie coniiiKincled 
him never to icveiige his death, ihoiigh it 
should b( III his power. The like lit said 
imlo bis Lady. He told hi.s son lie would 
leave him a legacy out of David’s I’salms, 
and that w.is this—Lord, lead me in a 
plain path, for, boy, (said be) I would 
have you a plain honest man, and b.itc 
dissiinnlation. 

After this, with much ado, I peisn.ided 
his wife and the rest to be gone ; and 
then being "all alone with me, he said, 

“ Doctor, the baldest part of my woiU in 
this woild, is now l>a‘'t,” meauiiig tlic 
parting witli his wife. 

Then lie desiicd me to pray piiji.ira- 
lively to ins (leatlt, lli.it in the last action 
be might .<‘0 behave hnnsi If, as might l.c 
most for God’s gloiy, for the eiulcdiing of 
his dead mastei’s mcmoiy, las present 
master’s seniec; and that be iliight avoid 
the doing or saying of any thing winch 
might savour cither of vanity or .sullclme.^s. 

This being done, they weic all e.irried 
to Sir Robert Cotton’s house, whcic I was 
with him, till he was called mito the sc af- 
fold, and would have gone iip with him, 
but tlie'guurd of soldiers would not siiflei 
me *. 


* Lord Clarendon’s character of him, 
and account of bis death, tboiigb well 
known, is yet too just aud beautiful to be 
here omitted. 

“ The Lord Capcl w'as then called, 
who walked throbgli Westrainstcr-Hall, 
saluting such of bis fricnd.s and acquaint¬ 
ance as he saw there, with a very serene 
countenance, accompanied with his fiiciid 
Dr. Moricy, who bad been with him fiom 
the time of bis sentence j but, at the foo' 
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Excellent Meditations, Divine and 
Moral. 

If we religiously observe the Sabbath 
iiiito << 0 ( 1 , wc may with assured liope cx- 

of the scaffold, the soldiers stopping the 
Doctor, his Lordship took ids leave of 
Inni: and embracing iiim, thanked him ; 
and said he shoiiid go no farther, having 
some apprehension that he might receive 
some aflVont !jj that rude people after 
ins d(Mth; the chaplains who attended 
the two oilier lords being men of the tiiiie, 
and the Doctor ticing well known to be 
most conTrary. As soon as his Lordship 
had a-ceiided the scaffold, he looked very 
vigorously about, and asked, “ whether 
the ofher lords had spoken to the jieoplc 
villi their hats on?” and being told that 
they were liarc, he gave his bat to bis 
.servant, and then, with a clear and a 
strong voice, lie said, ‘ that be was 
broneiit tliitlier to die for doing that which 
iie could not pcpciiT of: that he hud been 
bow) and bred under the government of a 
King, whom he was bound in conscience 
to obey, niuicr laws, to which lie bad 
bi'cii ulvvaj . obedient; and in the tto.mm 
of a t'hureii vliieli he tbongbt the best in 
ihi; world : that he had never violated his 
faith to eilln i of those, and was now con- 
di'iniied to die against all the laws of tiic 
land ; lo which seiUeuee he ehd submit.’ 

He enlarged him.self in eomnionding 
“ flic great viilne and piety of the King, 
whom tliey h.ul put lo death, who was so 
fiisf and so iiicieifiila Pi;ueej'’and prayed 
lo fjml “ to forgive the nation that inno- 
ecnl blood.’’ 'I'heii he locoinmeiiiled to 
them the present King, wlio, he fold them, 

‘ was v.orlhy to be so; that he liad the 
honour to he .some yiais near his person, 
and theiefore he could not but know iiim 
welland assured them, that he ‘ was a 
I’rince of great understanding, of an 
iixeelient luitnre, of great courage, an 
entire lovm- of justice, and of exemplary 
[liety : that he was ind to be shaken in 
his religion ; and had all those princely 
virtues, wIiK'li eonid make a nation 
liajipy and therefore advised tliem “ to 
submit to Ins government, as the only 
means fo preserve themselves, their pos- 
lei ily, and tlic I’rotestant religion,’' And 
Jiaving, with great vehemence, veeoni- 
ineiided it to them, after some prayer 
very devoutly jironoimccd upon his l^nees, 
he submitted himself with an unparalleled 
(llnistian courage to the fatal stroke, 
which deprived tlie nation of the noldest 
champion it had. He was a man in whom 
the malice of Iiis enemies could discover 
very few r<ii)its, uiiil wliura his fiiciids 


pcct a plentiful increase (by our Iione.st 
labour) to our ensuing enterprizes. 

Recreations liiive, tinrfr due place in 
oiir life, and not witliont good profit both 
to tlie mind and hotly. To the Imdy for 
health, to tlie mind for refreshing. Yet 
we may observe many that perpetually 
live in them, not using, but serving tlicin, 
and so over-niasteied by them, that their 
best fortmies arc not employed .so wil¬ 
lingly, to the advantage of any necessary or 
good ocea.sion, as to he ingnlphcd in idle 
paslnne. This is too frc(|uent a vanity. 

The eondilioiis of men in society arc 
diveis, Imt thrt'e arc most observable: 

could not wish belter accom|iIi.-.lie(l; 
wlioni Ci'onnvell’s own eliniactcr vvcil de¬ 
scribed ; ami wIio uidecrl would nevej 
iiave been contented lo Iiave lived under 
that govei’iimenl. His memory all men 
loved andYevcrenccd, thongli few followed 
his example. He had alvvgy.s lived in a 
state of great plenty and general estima¬ 
tion, iiaving a very noble fortune of his 
own by descent, and a fail addition to it 
by his inariiagc with an excellent wife, a 
lady of very woithy extraction, of great 
viitnn and beautv, by whom he had a 
immeions issue, of both sexc's, in which lie 
took great Joy and comfort: so that no 
man was more happy in all his dome.stic 
affairs; and lie was so mneli the nioie 
h.appy in that he thought himself most 
blessed in tiie.m. And yet the King’s ho¬ 
nour was no sooner violated and iiis just 
power invaded, tli.iii lie fiirew all those 
blessings behind him ; and h.tviiig no other 
obliL'atiims to me Ciowii, tlian those 
which lii.s ovvnhnjioni and eoiiseieme sug¬ 
gested to iiim, lie frankly engagi-d hisjicr- 
soii and his fort line from tha liegiiining of 
the tionbles, as many others di.f, in all 
actions and entei iuize., of the greate-sl 
hazard and danger; and eontiiuiod to the 
end, without ever mahiiig one false .step, 
as few others did, flioiigli he had once, by 
the iniquity of a faction, that then pre¬ 
vailed, an indignity put upon him that 
niiglit Iiave excused him for some rcmi.s- 
sion of iiis former warmth. iJnt it made 
no other impression upon him, tliau to he 
quiet and contentod, wiiilst they would 
let him alone, and, with the same cliccrfnl- 
ijcss, to obey the first summons wlien lie 
was called out, which was quirkly after. 
In a word, he was a man, that whoever 
shall, after him, deserve be.st of tlie Englisii 
nation, he can never think hiiii=( If under¬ 
valued, when he shall hear that his cou¬ 
rage, virtue, and fidelity, is laid in the 
balance with, and compated to, that of the 
Lord Cape!.” Hook it. p. o'ti. 
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tlie open, tlie concealed, lastly, tlie wcll- 
tempered, betwixt these. Tlie tirstaie of 
,80 thin a ronipotvitidn, that a man may by 
a little converse see as easily tliiou^li 
them, as if they were made of glass ; for 
in every discourse they unlock to you their 
most inward secrets. The second soit 
arc so tenacious and closely moulded, that 
they seem like those coll'ers that arc sliiit 
fast, and no discovery can be made where 
they are to be opened. Tliesc, as they 
arc of less delight for society, so of less 
hazard to be trusted. But the bast and 
best composed arc like those cabinets, that 
arc not with difliculty unclosed ; and they 
discover to yon many things pleasant and 
profitable : but yet so cunningly devised, 
that there will be some secret box that 
neither your eye nor wit can take notice 
of, wherein is deposited their proper and 
incoimnniiicable treasure. 

If God slioiild have demanded of 
mail how many days of seven he would 
give to his sefvice, tlirce I am persuaded 
woiild.liavc been the fewest, as being but 
the li-'sscr part of seven. And what good 
nature can willingly deny half to him that 
gave all ? Hut God dealing so graciously 
as to separate but one, how greatly should 
Ills goodness incite ns not to deprive him 
of the least niimitc of it; nay, not to cast 
a thought towards oiir worldly business or 
pleasures on that day ? 

I observe divers, who have many af¬ 
fairs, that by the infelicity of one arc so 
distempered, that they lose all considera¬ 
tion to guide tlieiiiselves in the rest. Nay, 
the loss of a trifle shall nullify all the con. 
tenlmeiils of millions of enjoyed blessings, 
like that master of a ship that shoiihl neg¬ 
lect the compass, inain-niast, and stern of 
the ship, because some slight flag is lost. 

No man can live in this world, and 
not be interested in tlie affairs of this 
world. The best way of guidance in them 
is, to walk with the advire of wise and 
cordial friends ; and if it happens (as 
many times it doth) that in the same affair 
his judgment approvetli not tlie same 
courses that mine doth, yet in following 
my own liking I would ever incline and 
lean towards his advice. 

Propinquity in blood challeiigeth a 
natnitil affection, and none but monsters 
are inscnsitilc of its secret efficacy. But 
it forcetii us not to repose the e,onfidencc 
of our most secret affairs upon them : for 
that I will advise myself of the virtue of 
the person, not of the alliance, and yet a 
well qnalifleil kinsman sliould more wil¬ 
lingly be entertained than an acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Nemo iiHscUur mpiens ; and cer¬ 


tainly he who hath not tried both for¬ 
tunes is a cliild, and but weakly under¬ 
stands cither: for who knows the sweet¬ 
ness of lest, but lie who. Iiutli been over¬ 
toiled? Nay, a man cannot be virtuous 
without adversity. Where were patience 
without crosses ? where fortitude without 
resistance? and so all the rest have their 
opposites for their exercise. Never was 
excellent piece of woik made witlimit 
cuttin.gs, nor wise man without affiic- 
tions. Therefore it were folly to ftv.i 
them, and (no paradox tosaj) iiiiliappy to 
want them; but wisdom it is to profit by 
them. 

My dear Saviour, inspire me with 
the tine appveliension of thy infinite love 
towards me, who descendest fiom the 
top of majesty to the lowest degree of 
servility, didst debase thyself to exalt me, 
cloathedst thyself with iiiortulity to iiivesl 
me with inmiortality, wert poor to enrich 
me, endnredst the reproach of thine ene¬ 
mies, to reconcile me to thy most justly 
incensed Father. Could I Itiit truly con¬ 
ceive any part of this immense love, f 
could not but return more to Thee, to 
thine: 1 should then forget injuries fioni 
my wbak bretliieii, love niy most malici¬ 
ous enemies, hate none but those that nn- 
dervaliic this great goodness, whereas now 
mine affections are guided by my pei.sonni 
interests. 

In tliis tempestuous world no line 
holds the anchor of contentment .so fast 
as a good conseieiicc, Maii’.s favoiir is 
but a fine thread, that will scaicely hold 
one tug of a crafty tale-bearer. Honour 
slips the noose, when vulgar breath, wea¬ 
ried with constant virtue, is more affected 
to novelty. Kiclics are gnawn asunder 
by the greedy tcelli of devouring Levia- 
thdns ci'iicl tyrants. But this cable is so 
strong and well compact, that when force 
is oflered to it, the straining rather 
sticiigtliens, by uniting the parts more 
close. 

Unhappy is that man (hat steers tlic 
comfort of his life by the pleasing of 
others. But let us inakc honesty the 
mark we sail by, and so steadily let it be, 
that we neither advance forwarder for 
vain applause, nor retire for fear of de¬ 
traction. But let onr course be like the 
sun, that neither hastens nor slacks fur all 
onr intreaties. But most tiicii live ac¬ 
cording to opinion or flisliion, wliicli is 
full of variety, and therefore of perturba¬ 
tion, leaving the direct rule of wisdom, 
wbicli rcndeis us tranquil. 

If the Deity humbled itself so miicli 
as to join with iiuniaiiity, nay, more, 
so as to suffer the most servile con- 
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dition of onr nature, whut commendation 
is it of humility, that to be like him (who 
thought it no rohbc'iy to be equal with 
Ood) IS to be bumble ? Lord nuke me 
poor, so 1 may be but rich in humility. 
Debase me in all other respects, so I may 
be honoured with this grace. O let me 
be indigent,in all other things, so 1 may 
Miperuboiitid in tins. Go yet fnrtiieT along 
with me, my meek Saviniii, that thisrnedb 
t.ition may not be transient, but often 
sciioiis and eft’eetiial. 

(Jtihappy eondition of man that daily 
bunts abroad for felicity, and never finds 
it. If lie eould but reflect bis niedi> 
tatioii upon bimxelf, be might in a good 
liieasuie possess il, by a moderate using 
of the present, and an indifferent expecta¬ 
tion of what lie loves and desires. But 
our longings are importune, and the use of 
the present inordinate, and thus we arc 
defrauded of all substantial delight. 

It is r.dmiipble that the reward of 
our imperfect and finite service here, 
shall he peifc'it ifiid infinite glory hore- 
al'ter. Lord! Dial I may often contem¬ 
plate this with adniii'dfion! admire, with 
giMteliiltie.ss! lie thankful with love ! love 
with obedience! and obey with cheerful- 
uesh! 

Wise and happy is tliat man that will 
not be dtawn to commit either an inde¬ 
cent or di.shonest act, for love, hatred, 
or gain. 

The line Cliiistian man looks not 
backward, bnt forward ; not pharisai¬ 
cally prides himself to see those that are 
worse than himself, but ciicoiiragotlj him¬ 
self to reach the perfection of the best; 
stands not still, like millposts, that rot in 
the places where they w'erc set. All bis 
life is a race, a progres-ion. 

Sharp and bitter jcsts arc blunted 
more by neglecting, than by respoiid- 
ing, except they be suddenly and wittily 
retorted. But it is no imputation to a 
man's wisdom to use a silent scorn. 

There is miicb deliglit in the society 
of men of witty and pleasant discourse; 
but if they be not qualified with true 
lionesty, we shall pay dear for our sport, 
if we entertain them into any strict fami¬ 
liarity. 

No decent fashion is unlawful; and if 
fashion.s be bnt a diversified decency, 
witboiit question it is but a cynical 
singularity either to exclaim against, or 
not sociably to use them. 

Let our thoughts and actions to¬ 
wards God be pious, to our neighbour 
charitable, toward ourselves sober; and 
our present life will be peaceable, our 
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memory praised, and our happiness eter¬ 
nal. 

God deliver me frdtn ^be society of 
those who fear not (he iiitmny of an evil 
action, , 

The true Cliiistian is the most va¬ 
liant, the most wise man that is. Valiant 
he is, for his whole life is a wai&re 
against the world, the liesli, uiid the 
devil: wise and mo.st prudent he is, for he 
so well expends Jus minute of time licre, 
that he may live etcrually happy here¬ 
after. 

If 1 intend to give, 1 will not so long 
delay, as to suffer importunity, for 
then I rather sell than give; for what 
is got by piayeis, intreaties, submis¬ 
sions, IS ever accompanied with shame; and 
it is a dear piiichase that is so bought. 
Yet many there aie that never give with¬ 
out it, and have neither the skill nor gene, 
roiisiiess to find out litting objects for 
their liberafity. 

There aie tliree things requisite in a 
Cliiistian; purity of liearl, veiiiy of speech, 
and goodness of action. 

I will obey my paieiits, bonoiir my su¬ 
periors, love my equals, respect my iti- 
feiiors, wife and children shall be dearer 
to me than myself. But noneofall these, 
nay, nor all these, shall be prized by nie- 
bke truth. Nay, what are all these if 
truth be wanting, wbirh is the ligament 
that binds all these tugetlierf 

No religious duty doth so purify the 
heart, as the often receiving of the sacra¬ 
ment, if we do It with serious exami- 
natiou; for that house that is oftenest 
swept is eJeauest, ' 

If the question were asked me, what 
was the nio.st beautiful thing in the world? 

1 would answci, honesty. 

Nothing more common and general 
than death ; and yet because it hap¬ 
pens to particiilais but once, and there is 
no knowing it twice, nothing more rare 
and strange. But .since it is so certain, 
wise is the man that will not pretcimit any 
occasion that may familiarize it to him, 
wbieb will both take away the strangeness 
and mitigate the, terror of it. 

It is to a Christian rousideratiou 
one of God’s greatest mercies, that this 
world is full of troubles; for if wc so 
nmcli court her now she is foul, what 
would we do if slie were beautiful ? if we 
take such pains to gather thorns and Uiis- 
tles, what would we do fur figs and 
grapes ? 

To bear crosses and afflictious is the 
part of Christian resolution, yet heathen 
morality can act it. But to, suffer them, 

3 Y 
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end be thankful to God for them, is the 
sole and peeuli ir properly of admirable 
Christian faitli^ ^ 

If we, did as cestaiufy believe, as 
we do often discourse, of God’s provi¬ 
dence in every action, it would fjive us 
conraj^e in onr enterprizes, and patience 
ill onr sutfcrinj;s. For if God have tlic 
Dvernilin;; hand, and I make him my 
friend, wlien the. iiudcrtakin;' is for my 
pood, I fear not the power of any adver¬ 
sary ; for nothing is able to stand before 
him. Hut when my weak and smfnl ap¬ 
prehension desires and endeavours that 
which I think pood for me, but his most 
clear wisdom knows is iiiirtfid ; if I miss 
niy desire, there is not only cause of pa¬ 
tience, but of tl)auksgivin<;. 

A Christian of all otiicra must neces¬ 
sarily be the mo.-'t mcreilid man: for lie, 
considering the great debt of his sins, 
and his little ability of satisfaction, and 
how freely these were .satisfieef for by an¬ 
other, how can ho he backward in forgiv¬ 
ing others that are culpable to him ? Nay, 
more, the condition of his pardon stands 
but by the exercise of bis mercy towards 
others.—Matt, xviii, 33. 3o. 

Necessity was the parent of industry ; 
and if wc inquire the original of great 
and admirable actions, we slmll find that 
great wits necessitated were their founders. 

The knowledge even of the meanest 
things is not to be slighted, for it may 
conduce to the conceiving of higher 
matters. For most of those things that 
are excellent, are of themselves of so ex¬ 
alted a reach, that we cannot look upon 
them, except wo raise omselves highei' 
than ourselves, by standing upon things of 
inferior account. 

It is good for our peculiar content, 
strictly to examine our own natural im¬ 
perfections (and with as litth' reserva¬ 
tion as may be,) for I doubt not but we 
shall observe so miicli, as will make us 
better bear with the perverse injuries of 
others toward ourselves. 

Moderation of passions, judgment 
in counsel, dexterity in affairs, are the 
most eminent parts of wisdom; yet a 
wise roan may be disceriiod in things of 
kiss consequence, as in apparel, seivants, 
and sports; his aiiparel rather decent than 
costly, not liimting after novelties, nor 
cynic in what’s obsolete. His servants 
enough for his use and qualify, and those 
rather numbered by their fit places of 
service, than by tlieir names, His sport,s 
sufficient to recreate, not satiate, and 
those gencrons, not rustic. 

Guicciardiu incites his (oimtivrarn to 
their pristine virtue, Iiy icmcwbenng 


them, “ That to be a Koman is a most 
glorious name, if acconipaiiied with vir¬ 
tue; and tbeir shame is doubled, if they 
forget the hoJionr and renown of theii 
ancestors.” But Christians have more 
reasons to inflame their hearts to zeal ?iid« 
piety, since their comporlment is not only 
exposed to the view of men and angeN, 
but to .T most pure essenc'c, and slnei 
observer, God himself. And what pio- 
fi’ssioij was over honoured with betiei ex¬ 
amples than ours, Christ and his ajms- 
tlcs t • 

The first begimiiiig of a good Chiis- 
tian is to desire to have good desires 
to be implanted in liim; ami this litfle 
grain, Unoiigli God’s blessing, will giou (o 
be a great tire. 


True iniquity of tlie times would 
not bear the constaiit .tiid regiihir 
use of the Liturgy; to siqiplv 
therefore that misfortune, Mr. Hull 
(afu'vwards Bishop Bull,) formed all 
the devotions he olfered tip in puh- 
lic, wliilc he continued minister of 
this place, out of tlie Book of Com- 
111011 Prayer, which did not fail to 
supplj him with fit matter and jiro- 
per words upon all those occasions 
that required him to apply to the 
throne of grace witli the wants of 
his people. He lead the example of 
one of the brightest lights of that 
age, tlie Juditious Dr. Sanderson, 
to justify him iu this practice ; and 
lii.s manner of performing the public 
service was w'ith so much serious¬ 
ness and devotion, with so much 
fervour and ardency of affection, 
and witli so powerful an emphasis 
iu every part, that they who were 
most prejudiced against the Liturgy, 
did not scruple to commend Mr. 
Cull as a person that prayed Iiy the 
Spirit, though at the same time they 
railed at the Common Prayer as a 
beggarly elemenf, and as a carnal 
performance. 

A particular instance of this hap¬ 
pened to him while he w'as minister 
of St. George's, which because it 
sheweth'how valuable the Liturgy is 
in itself, and what unreasonable 
prejudices are sometimes taken up 
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against it, tlic reader will not, I be¬ 
lieve, think it umvorlliy to be relat¬ 
ed. IJe was sent for to baptize the 
child of a dissenter in his parish ; 
upon which occasion, he made use 
ot the OfKcc of Baptism, as pre¬ 
scribed by the Church of England, 
whii h he had got entirely by lieart; 
and he went throngli it with so much 
readiness and freedom, and yet with 
so mucli gryvily and devotion, and 
gave that li(c and spirit to all that 
he deli\ored, tliat the whole auili. 
cnee was extremely affected with 
his performance ; anti notwithstand¬ 
ing that he used the sign of the 
cross, yet they were so ignorant of 
the Offices of the Church, that they 
did not thereby discover tli.it it was 
I he Common I’rayer. But after 
(hat he load eonefmled liiaf holy 
action, the/ather of the child re¬ 
turned him a great many thanks, 
intimating at the same time, with 
how much greater edification lliey 
prayed, who entirely dejiended upon 
the Spirit of God for his assistance 
in their extempore effusions, than 
tliose did who lied themselves up to 
premeditated forms; and that if he 
had not made the sign of the cross, 
that badge of Bopery, as he called 
61 , nolmily could have formed the 
least objection against his cxceiiciit 


prayers. Upon vvliich Mr. Bull, 
hoping to recover him from his ill- 
grounded prejudices,^ sjicwed him 
the Office of Baptism in the Li- 
t'lrgy, wherein was contained •every 
prayer which he hud offered up to 
God on that occasion; which, with 
faither aiguments that he then urg¬ 
ed, so effeetually wrought upon the 
good man and hi^s wliole family, 
that they always after that time fre¬ 
quented the palish-church, and 
never more absented themselves 
from Mr. Bull’s communion. 

The Cliureh of England, which 
is, ami that justly, the glory of the 
Refonnation, was then laid in the 
diisf; she was mined under a 
pretciico of being made more pure 
and moi^ jierfect. Episcopacy, a 
divine institution, and therefore in 
no cas<- to he deviated from, w'as 
abolished as antichristian; our ad- 
niiivablo l.iturgy was laid aside as 
defiled with the corruptions and iu- 
iiovatioiis of Ropery ; and the reve¬ 
nues w hich the piety of our' ances¬ 
tors had esiahlished for the niain- 
teiiance of our spiritual fathers, 
were ravenously seized on by sacri¬ 
legious laymen, and alienated to 
support the usurpation.— Nelson's 
Life of Dr. George Bull, Lord Bi¬ 
shop of St. David’s. 
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Letters of Archbishop Usher, 
LKTTER nx. 

A Letter from ihe most Reverend 
James Usher, At ch-bishop of Ar¬ 
magh, to Dr. I Lard. 

Srdiitern in Vhrislo .Jesu. 

Among tile Manuscripts of tiic Library 
of Magdalen Colledg in Oxford (in Dr. 

’ TIic hook which runtains the jVlanu- 
sciipt here ineutioiieci by Airhbisliop 
Usher, aiuf which he. says was then “ con¬ 
veyed away,” has been since describctl as 
existing in a Codex containing tiie pro¬ 
ductions of many wiitcis, and us being iii 
the College Library, m 1()97. See Cata¬ 
log. MSS. Augl. crHih. P. 11. p. 74. Em r. 


James’s Catalogue, numb. 211.) 1 foinid 
Lib. .To. Chrysostomi emitra illos qui ne- 
gant vcrilatcm earnis hitmuntr assnmptfc 
ii Deo: whicli I verily did suppose to be 
tlie Book (ul Ctfsarinm Monuchum, which 
lie wrote against the History of Sidonius 
Apollimrius. But coming unto the Li¬ 
brary and making search for the Rook, I 
found it was conveyed away, and not to 
be heard of, which did not a little offend 
me. I spake with Mr. Young for the 
Collation of the place in Gregory Nysson’s 
Catechetical Oration touching the matter 
of the Eiicliarist, wlio told me that Mr. 
Casauboii and himself had heretofore col¬ 
lated that place; but could find nolliing 
that could bring help to the interpretation 
of the place, or make mueli any way to or 
fro. You have in Trinity College a Greek. 
3 Y 2 
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Manuscript of Eufliyniiiis's Panoplia Dog- 
matica, wherein this is cited. If you find 
any difference b(^twkct it and tlie printed, 
I pray you acquaint me therewith, as also 
witli your Judgment concerning the place 
of Chrysostom which I proposed unto 
yon, and the Similitude of Wax which he 
there iiseth. I had many things to write, 
but am now intercepted by the time, being 
ready to take Barque presently; yet in 
all iiiy liaste I cannot forget Sir Gerard 
Haivcy’s business unto Trinity College, in 
giving furtherance whereiinto, as I have 
already found your exceeding great for¬ 
wardness, so I earnestly intreat you in my 
absence to supply what ] my self would 
most willingly have done, if I were there 
present; for which Favour to a noble 
Friend (unto whom I have so extraordi¬ 
narily been belioldcii) as well as for the 
many other Fruits of your Love shcwcil 
to me, I shall ever rest, 

« 

Your assured Friend and Brother, 

JA. Aumachwos. 
Lever pool, Aug. 17, 16‘26. 

LETTER CXVII. 

A Letter from Dr. Ward, to the 
most Reverend James Usher, 
Arch^bishop of Armagh, 

Mosl Reverend and my very good Lord, 
My best Service premised, inc. 1 re¬ 
ceived your Lordsliip’s last Letters tome 
dated from Leveipool; and have beard by 
others since of your Lordship’s safe ai rival 
in Ireland. As touching Sir Gerard Hany, 
I have been with Inni at Hcidliam since, 
and have had Letters once or twice about 
Iiis business from him. I coiisiiltcil with 
Mr, Wlialley, and wrote to Sir Gerard 
what Fine will be expected besides bis 
coming in Rent-corn, which he is willing 
to pay. The Fine will be about 200/. for 
renewing bis Lease, and adding of ten 
Years to die time he hath; about Easter 
he will be with ns about it 

I nm sorry your Lordship missed of that 
F.pis11e of (jhrjfsostom, ad Ccesariutn Mo- 
nachum, at Oxford. I was in good hope 
your Lordship wouki have hit upon it. It 
is to be feared it is purloin’d away. 

I received Mr. Boyse las varite lectiones 
in Lilnrgiam^ Basilii, which your Lord- 
ship left to be sent him. I spake with 
Mr. Patrick Young, who telletli me that 
Sirmondns hath all Fronto’s Papers, and 
that he is in hand with Tiieodoret, and 
that after be is set out, 1 shall have my 
TniMcript upon the Psalms. He saith 
ywtnrLordship hath the Greek Transcript 


of Rnthymins. I have seen Athanasius 
Gro’col. newly set forth at Paris; it hath 
some Homilies added by one Holstein, but 
it wantetli the vaiiai lectiones which are in 
Oommelin’s Edition. Lnsebius in three 
Volumes Orcecul. is daily expected, bijt 
not yet come. 

Dr. White, now Bishop ol' Caililc, hath 
sold ail bis Books to Hills tlic I?roker, His 
Pieteiice is the charge of Caiiiage so far 
by Land, and the danger hy W' ater. Some 
think he paid for his Place. I did hear of 
his Censure of your Lordsi.ip, whicii J 
would not have believed, but that 1 heard 
it ciedibly reported about the time of 
your Lordsliip's departure hence. 

Sundry Bishoprics are still remaining 
nnbestowed. The Prcc»-dent is not good. 

Coiieerning Court and Commonweaith- 
affairs here, 1 suppose you have hotter iii- 
foiiiMtion tli.ui iny Pen can aHoul. I 
would I could be a Messengei by my Let¬ 
ter on better news than any 1 hear here. 

The 2;)th of January deceased your 
good Friend and mine Mr. Heniy Alvev, 
at Camhi'idge. I was with him twice 
when he was sick: the first time 1 found 
him sick, but very patient, and ooniforla- 
ble. He earnestly prayed that Gotl would 
give him Patience and J’erseverance. The 
later time I came he was in a slnmbcr, and 
did speak nothing : I prayed for him, and 
then departed. Shoi tly after he departed 
this Life: he desired to be buiied pii- 
vatly, and in the Ciinicb-yard, and in a 
Sheet only without a Goffin, for so, Siiid 
he, was our Saviour. But it was thought 
fitting he should he put in a Coffin, and so 
he was: 1 was at his interring the next 
day at night. Thus God is daily collcotiug 
his Saints to himself. Tlie Loid piepaie ns 
all for the Dies acceusio7as,as St. Cyprian 
stileth if. Since the decease of Hr. Wal- 
.sall, Hr. Goslin our Vice ('lianccllor, and 
Ur. Hill, Master of Kalhaiine-Hall, are 
both dead. In their places sureecd, m 
Benuet-Colledg, Dr. Butts; in Cains Col- 
ledg, Mr. Baehcroft, one of the Fellows; 
in Katharioc-llall, Mr. Sibhs of Grays-lim. 

Concerning the place of (,'luy.sasloni, 
Honniia de Enctmiis, which you mention 
in your last Letters, I cannot write now 
as I would, I having not iny Rook by me. 
My last Lecture was touching it. I see a 
great difference in the Reading, between 
the reading in the Manuscript of New- 
Colledg in Oxon, wliicli Sir H. Savill 
printed, and thf reading in M, Baraciio, 
which is in the Notes of Sir H. Savill. 
Tiie Latin Translation is answerable to 
that of New Colledg. That .Speech, ov 
Y&f X<u()U tic T’T/v a<ptdpu>va, gave occasion 
(I think) to UamaFceiie to si.y the like. 
7 
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Though I do somewhat suspect some cor¬ 
ruption by later Grecians in that Point; 
especially Origen writing to tlie contrary, 
as you know, in Mattli. 15. In the-Simili- 
lode following from Wax, the words ohUv 
irrovffiaZfi, is translated in the Latin 
Translation, nihil renianet substantia’t 
contrary as 1 conceive to the Greek, for it 
slroNld be ‘yii/ril substantia' perdit. For 
est alitjuid snbsluiitife perdo. 
11 is not easy to conceive the sense of that 
•Similitude, both for the Protasis and 
Apodasis. IKit of this when I come home 
at better leasnre. 

I do purpose (God willing) in my deter¬ 
minations, when I shall dispute upon any, 
to go in the I*oint of I'rce-wiil, for that 
(as I conceive) it is the chief ground of 
the rest of the Eriors maintained by the 
Kenionstrants, or at least of most of them. 

I have been here above a fortnight, for 
to get a License of Mortmain for the hold 
ing of 2 J() Acres of Gapite Jjaiid, which a 
Gentleman wonhl give to oiir Collcdg ;4)nt 
I find gieat diflieiilly in effecting it, so as 
I fear me I must return, re itifcclA. 

If yon would be pleased to send Mr. 
Lively’s Ghronology, I think Mr. Whalley 
Would see to the publishing of it. 

And thus with tender of my best St'i- 
vice, and my best Wishes and Prayers, for 
the happy success of jour good designs, 
and prospering of all your Endeavours; 
and foi the public Peace and Safety of both 
the. Nations, Yours and Ours, in these 
tottering and Ironblesonic Times, I com- 
eomiiicnd your Lordsiiip, and all yours, to 
the gracious protection of ilie highest 
Majesty, 

Your Lordship’s in all Service, 

Samuel Waui>. 

London, Feb. 13, 1626. 

LETTER eeXV. 

A Letter from Dr. Lan^haine to the 
most Reverend .James Usher,Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. 

My Loitn, 

I received yours of the 2‘id, upon the 25th 
of April, and have bestowed tlie most 
part of the last Week in the searcli of those 
Particulars there mention’d. 1 am sorry 
the Event has not ausweied myJJesires 
and Endeavours. I do not doubt but your 
Lordship will make good that Assertion of 
the Nicenc Creed, though 1 profess I yet 
look upon it with some prejudice, as being 
prepossessed with an anticipated Notion 
to the contrary. Something in these P.i- 
pers which I have collected in haste, do 


in the general look that way; upon perusal 
(if it be not too much trouble to your 
Lordship, and the time not overpast al¬ 
ready) your Lordship wHl ifiake^he Con¬ 
sequence. In that Stfnodicon of Basilius 
Jalembanensis, 1 met with nothing direct¬ 
ly to the purpose; only in the beginning 
of the enclosed Book, this of Ger~ 
maims de sex Synodis. Wliat he says 
of the two fiist, as only to the pur¬ 
pose, I have tianscrihed. In each of 
them is mention of a Symbol, but not of 
the diff'civiice, I have in the same Argu¬ 
ment sent to—and confronted two pieces 
of Pilotin'-', the one out of las 'Epistles, 
the other I met with in a Copy of his JSo- 
viocanoii, with B>>lsanion’s Scholia, much 
larger than the printed. I have looked 
upon that in Gregory Nazianzen, and com¬ 
pared it with that in Crab, whicb he calls 
Fides liomanoruw, and do readily sub¬ 
scribe, that by lionutnorum must bo 
meant fl/fc Eastern Church, but then be 
tliut made that Title must be supposed to 
have writ since the division of the Empire. 
Ill jMagd. Coll. Library”'', I spent twoilays 
in searcli aftei N aziaiizen’s Translation by 
K'litiii, blit in vain, 1 do not bud they 
have any such Book: What seem’d next 
like it, was some pieces of Ba'^il of Ridlin’s 
'rr.inslation; at the end whereof there is 
indeed a ]iart of his Expusilion on the 
Ciecd. While 1 was there tumbling 
amuiig'-t their Books, 1 light upon an old 
English Comment upon the Psalms, the 
Hymns of the Church, and Atliunasins's 
Creed, which 1 presently conjectured 
(though there be no Name to it) to be 
Wickehtf’s; and eoinpaiing the beginning 
Avitb Bale, found that I had nut erred in 
the conjecture, and therefore wiit this 
piece out, in which he calls the Niceiie 
Creed, the Creed of the Church. 

I remember, two years ago, when I bad 
an opportunity to read some Saxon Rooks 
that had formerly (as I suppose) belonged 
to the Clinrch of Worcester; I met twice 
with the Nicene Cieed in Saxon; but 1 do 
not remember any difl’erence from that we 
use. I have sought in the ancientest Edi¬ 
tions of Ambrose, but return with a tpm, 
est inventus. Wicelius we have not; and 

* The Codex into vvhich Langbaiiie 
looked, and found “ some pieces of Basil 
of Ruffin's Translation,” is the same as 
that which U.sher could not find; so that 
what the Archbishop represents as niissiiig 
in 1626, bad in 1647 been restored. 

Of Langbaiue, the writer of this letter, 
there is a long-account in Anthony Wood. 
—Ewt. 
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for tlie Russian Offices, if I can find any 
thing, you siiall liavc it by the next. 

i presume you liuve already a Copy of 
that old^^atih (3i'eefl, at tlie cud of the 
ancient Copy of the Acts, given by my 
Ixu'd of Canterbury, and therefore 1 for¬ 
bore to send it. 

Ciiilasius, in the Acts of the Nicenc 
Council, brings in the Philosopher dis¬ 
puting against the Holy Ghost, as well as 
against the Son; aud that may be (as far 
as the authority of the Author will beat) 
soincwhdt to the purpose. 

I icccived iny Copy of the Arch-bishops 
of Constauiiiiople, and do return unto 
your Giacc with thanks, that Oration of 
Hirucniis which 1 had from >our Loidship. 

The Papers which I send are sonuivifhat 
confuted, and some not riglit writ I fe.ir; 
some Illy IJoy has left in the Public J.i- 
brary, and the Carrier will be gone before 
the labiary be open. I have in the Mar- 
gciit thus * marked what 1 couebive your 
Grace inity possibly make use of. 

I am very much stiaitned in time, and 
therefore desire your Cordship’s favour for 
thus scribbling. I am. 

Your Lordship’s to oomniand, 

GiiBAUi) Langbaini:. 
Q- V. Oxon, iVui/ 4. 1(347. 

l-ErXER eexvi. 

A Letter jrom Ur. Laiigbaine, to 
the most liceerend James Usher, 
Archbishop of Armagh, 

My Lord, 

.Since my last (this day Beven-night) J have 
enquired (and 1 do here send you what 1 
met with) concerning the use of the Ni- 
cene Creed among the Russians, which I 
conceive full to your purpose. I perceive 
rny haste made me then omit at sealing, 
that Oration of Himeiius, which 1 now 
return with thanks to your Lordship ; aud 
pci haps, by mistake, 1 might send some 
Ollier Papers no way pertinent. 

I have thought sometimes, and have not 
yet found any .sufficient reason to remove 
me from that Opimoii, That iiotwitlistaud- 
ing what \o.ssiu8 liath said, the Church 
was never without some Form of Con- 
fessiouii which they required before they 
admitted any to Baptism. I know not 
otlierwisc how to expound that of Heb. 6. 

iSajTTtOfiMV cida)^iic, ^c. For thougli 
Vossius affirm no more to have been re¬ 
quired, but barely, In nomina patris filii, 
et Hpiritut sanett; yet metbinks that of 
Repentance from dead fVoi'h, of the Re¬ 
surrection of the Dead, and everlasting 


Judgment, are made parts of those Funda¬ 
mental Doctrines; and I'aith in God 
seems to comprehend the rest. 'I'o this 
purpose I conceive Justin Martyr, Ap6- 
iog. 2. p. 93. speaks for the Requisites to 
Baptism, in the Practice of tho Church ip 
his Time; TriiBwotv Kai Triartvitvam 
d\q3;7 ravTct to. v^’ iifiStv ditiaaKOfifvtf 
——nireir rdv vpo t]ftn.pTiifu'i)’b)V wjitniv 

^icidfTKoyrai. -iva Tt ujiaf)TLtor 

tv nji tu^an. Then follows the 
mention of the ’riiiee. Persons of the Tii- 
niiy, not simply, but with ctpiipullent At¬ 
tributes to those ill the Creed; of the 
Father, as rivv liXioi' (itirTroroii.——The 
Son, lijcriiD XpiffroD mO <r«i'p<*3'tvroc ini 
Iloj/riou lliXdrov. The Holy AJIiost, o 
rcUj' Trpotici/ni'Sf rd top 

li/o-ot'i' nhvTa. Which vvliut is it else, but 
what we read both ui Cynll of Jerusalem, 
ami Epipha^iius, aud the latter part of tlic 
Niceue Cioed? In like luamier (Vcnieiw 
Alex, Peedagog. Itb. 1. cap. 6. p. 92, 93, 
94. give.''- this Attribute to Christ; roe Xoyov 
riXtiov tK rtXtiov (/xiiira —orpdr, (all one 
with S'tbv (iXrjiivXv ik 2ftot’ c’d-iiSrivov) and 
.speaking then of Baptism, under the vaiious 
ii.imcs of (jimTitTpii, j-iXuor, Xov- 

T()(ir, quotes, Joh. 0. for everlasting Life, 
nieiition.s tKKXi/iThi—and the Resmrection 
of the Dead; tv (IvtifTTafTn Twv mOTtvav- 
rmv aTTOKfirfU to t/Xoi; to bi ovn nXXoo 
rii'oc fffrt ptTciXu^iiv ciXX’ ovk tT/c ttoow 
poXoyon/tij'ijC imcyytXi'ac roxti", Wlierc 
he produceth agaiii a Te.stimoiiy out of 
John 3. That everp one that heli<ces hath 
Life CL'erlusting; and I will t aise him up 
irgurii at the last Dap. Where considering 
tlie proper importance of the word irpow- 
poXoyavptrmji and the matter there treat¬ 
ed of, Jiapthm; and the points there 
spoken of, Resurreetion, Li/e LJtcrnal. — 
1 suppose it may not absuully be collected, 
that he implies flie.ve Doctrines were, 
TrpoiopoXoynbptvd, confessed before Bap¬ 
tism. 

I forbear to say any thing of that Rc- 
gnla Fidei in JrenaMis; and the like in 
'I'ertullian, for substance flie same, and 
containing oxpiessly those I’oints which 
make up the close in the Aiccnc Ciccdj 
and which Vos.sius siipposeth to have hecii 
added by the Con.stantinopohtun I'athers. 
What varieties arc for niatter of ex¬ 
pression in the Citations observed out of 
Ruffin, &c. I think docs not conclude 
without hard mea.s(irc against the antiquity 
of some public Form. Wherein (if it 
w'ere not written, we may suppose it ca¬ 
pable of more) we may be eonteut to bear 
with some in woids, so long as they bear 
up to tbc same sense, considering that the 
quotations of those most ancient Writers 
•nt of Scripture Uself, aie made with so 
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niHch liberty; and yet no man doubts but 
they bad a much more certain Rule to 
RO' by. I am again over taken by the 
Time, and with the desire of your Lord¬ 
ship’s Prayers, and the continuance ofyonr 
Love and P.ncourageinent, take leave, and 
rest, 

Your Lordsliip's in all Duty, 

Gr.KARh Langraink. 
Unecn's ColL Man 11, 1()47. 

i.rtTTKR c:rxx\v. 

A Letter from Dr. Ijm^haiitc to 
the most Reverend Jnmes Ds/ur, 
Areh-hiahop of Arma<rh. 

Ma" Loud, 

I have latt‘l\ rea;l Mr. Cicssy, the late 
Dean of Lagliltn, In-- \rlio 

in Ins 27lh chaptei, p. 17S. Ulfol)il^, 'I'liat, 
in his hcidit/^' our of the. most leitnud 
Vr otesliint Prriotes in the King of Kng- 
tand's Doniih/m's ((fiiotmu: your (liacc in 
the IVIargenf) prolts'od That tehrreus he 
had had, of tnaitt/ Years before, a design 
to publish the Aftfj 'Testament in (tred, 
v'lth earious Seelions and A nnotalioiis; 
and for that pm pose had used gi eat dili¬ 
gence, and spent mneh. 3Ioneif to furnish 
himself irith Dlminseripts and Meimures, 
\’c. 1 hmnhiy dc.siic to be informed fiom 
your liOidsliip how nincli of truth lliejc is 
in that Report; and whether yon collated 
the Mamiscripts in our Public Lihraiy ! I 
Iiave in some pait made enquiiics upon 
.some suspected or doubtful places, and it 
was in my thoughts to iiave gone throui:!i 
(he whole; which if by yom Loidship's 
pains or means, it halli been done already, 
1 .should be loth, actum agerc. Together 
with the Gi'oek, I would have compared 
that veiieiable Latin jMami--cripl of the 
four Gospels in the Hodlean, which is wiit 
in fair large Letters, (pai tly Sa.voii) iii a 
continued order, without distinction of 
words; which seems to promise some con¬ 
siderable variety: for I find in Matth. 20. 
after tlie words, Sieut filiiis hominis now 
venit ministrari sed viinislrare, et dare 
animam suam redeniptionem pro mnliis ; 
these added, (1 know not whether accord¬ 
ing to any other Greek or Latin Copy) 
Vos autem quaritis de nwdivo crescere, el 
de minimo minui. 1 would likewise wil¬ 
lingly know whether your l.i 0 rdsliip he not 
of opinion (as 1 profess I am) that the 
additional passage (which Rohert Stephens 
.says he found in two of tlic most ancient 
Manuscripts, and llcTia in one of those 
which he used) coiicciHiiig the Man wlu'iu 
our Saviour is said to h.ive seen working 


upon the .Sabbath, &c. Luke G- have no 
been infarsed (dolo mato ); Wliellicr b; 
the Mareioiiites, as ^rotiiis, or some 
others ; and in general, what We may think 
of those many vaiious Lections, pf which 
we know the Books of the New Testa¬ 
ment afford more store than most otliei 
Writings. I do not expect your Ijordship 
should undergo so mncli trouble as to give 
me any account in willing; but I have 
taken this occasion, to mention so mneh of 
my own desires, hoping when I shall wail 
upon your Lordshi|) in Person, to receive 
that satisfaction in these, as I h.ivc done in 
others of this kind. Per whose lleallti 
and Happiness I shall, aecouliiig to my 
hmindeii linty, ever pi ay; and linmhly 
hi'g the like fioin your Loutsliip in lieh.ilf 
of' 

Your Grace’s most Immlile Servant, 
to lie eoniiiiandcd, 

' (iLRMHI LwMHINK. 

Qiieru's Coll. Aj»nT2i, IG1K. 


To the F.ilitor of the Ju meinhranctr. 
Sin, 

Till’, rollowing p:»ss:igc, rehilivo to 
the state of Ireland, and the ine.iiis, 
ainoiif’’ others, oi its amelioration, 
occurs in RLsliop Burnett’.'s life of 
Bishop Bedell ; ami snogests hint.'; 
that will he read with interest, and 
may jierhaps be acted ii[)on with 
advantage at the present day.-— 
Vide Life of Bishoji Bedell, p. 114, 

8 VO. 

Yours, Kc. 

X. 

“ This leads me to another part of his 
character, that must leprcseut the caie 
he took of the natives; he obseived. with 
much regret, that the English Is.id alt 
along neglected the Irish, as a nation not 
only conquered, but undiscipliiiublo; and 
that the Clergy had scarce consideied 
them as a part of their charge, but had left 
them wholly into the hands of their own 
priests. And indeed their priests were a* 
strange sort of people, that knew gene¬ 
rally but the reading their officp.s, wliidi 
were not so much as understood by many 
of them ; and (bey taught the people no¬ 
thing but the saying their I’dters and Aves 
m Latin. So lliat the state bolii of tSie 
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Ckrgy anri Laity was such, that it could 
not but raise great compassion id a man 
that liad so tender a^ense of Uie value of 
tliose souls iliat Ciinst had purchased with 
iiis bIo/)il: tliercfou. he lesolvcd to set 
about that Aposlolu-al work 4)f convert¬ 
ing the natives witli tlie zeal and cme that 
to great an undertaking required. He 
knew the gaiiiiiig ou some of the nioie 
knowing of their piiests was like to be liie 
quickest way, fur by their means he hoped 
to spread the knowledge of the reformed 
religion among tiic natives ; or, rather of 
tlie (liinstian religion, to s|icak moie 
strictly. For they had iiosoit of notion 
of Christianity, but only knew that they 
were to depend upon their piiests, and 
were to confess such of their actions, as 
they call sins, to them; and were to pay 
them tythes. The liisliop prevailed on 
several priests to change, and that he 
might furnish his converts with the 
means of instructing others, he made a 
short catechism to he printed in one shed, 
bcin" Hiifr/ish on the one /»ugc, aiui Irish 
on the other, vdiick contained the ele¬ 
ments, and most necessarif things of the 
Christian Itelif^ioii, together with some 
forms of prayer, aiul some of the most 
instructive and edifying passages of 
Scripture. This he sent about all over 
bis diocese, and it was received witli 
great joy by many of the Irish, who 
seemed to be linngering and thirsting after 
rigliteonsne s, ami veceived this beginning 
of knowledge so well, that it gave a good 
encouragement to hope well upon further 
endeavours, 

'J7ie fiishop did also set himself to 
hum the lush tongue ; and though it was 
too late for a man of his years to learn to 
speak it, yet lie came to understand it to 
siicli a degree, as to compose a complete 
giammav of it (which was the first that 
ever w'as made, as I have been told,) and 
to be a critick in it: he also had Common 
Prayer read in Irish every Sunday, in 
liis catliedral, for the benefit of tlie con¬ 
verts he had made, and was always pre-sent 
at it himself, and he engaged all his (Mergy 
to set up schools in their parishes; for 
there were so very few bred to read or 
write, that this obstructed the conversion 
of the nation very much, llie Nrw Tes¬ 
tament and the Book of Common Prayer 
rojere already put in the Irish tongue ; but 
he resolved to have (he whole Bible, the 
Old Testament as well as the New, put 
also into the hands of the Irish ; there¬ 
fore lie labonred inacU to find out one that 
understood the language so well that he 
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might be employed in so sacred a work. 
And by the advice of the Primate, and 
sevei al other eminent persons, he pitched 
oil one King, that had been converted 
many yeais before, and was believed to 
be the most elegant writer of the IiKsh 
tongue then alive, both for prose and 
poetry. The Bishop set hiin.self so niiicli 
to th>; revising this woik, «liat always 
after dimicr or &up|)cr he ic.id over a 
cliaptet; and as he comparetl the Irish 
translation with tlie English, so he com¬ 
pared llie English with the Iftbrew of the 
Seventy Interpreters, or witli Diodati’s 
Italian translation, wliicli he valued 
highly ; and he collected the Irish where 
he found tlie English translators had failed. 
He thought the use of tlie Scripture was 
the only way to let tlie knowledge of reli¬ 
gion in among the Irish, as if had first let 
the Kcforiiiation into other pm ts of Eii. 
rope : and lie used to tell a passage of a 
sermon that he heard Fulgcntio preach at 
Venice, with which he was much pleased. 
It was on these vvoids of Christ, “ Have 
ye not read!” and so lie took occasion to 
tell the auditory, that if Clnist were now 
to ask this question, “ Have ye not read!” 
all the answer they could make to it was, 
“ No, for they were not stiffeied to do it.” 
Upon which he taxed witli great zeal the 
restraint put on the use of the Scriptuies, 
by the See of Rome. This w'as not unlike 
what the same pci son delivered in another 
sermon preaching upon Pilate’s question, 
What is truth! he told tlioin that at lust, 
after many searches, he had found it out, 
and held out a New Testament, and said, 
there it was in his hand, but then he put 
it in his pocket, and said coldly; Hut the 
book is prohibited ; wliicli was so suited 
to the Italian genius, that it took mightily 
with the auditory. The Bishop had ob¬ 
served, tliat in the Primitive times, as 
soon as nations, how barbarous soever 
they were, began to receive the Clirisiiaii 
Religion, they had tlie .Sei iptnrcj translated 
into their vulgar tongues : und tiiat all 
people were eihorteil to study them ; 
therefore he not only undertook and began 
this w'oik, but followed it with so much 
industry, that in a very few years he 
finished the translation ; and resolved to 
set about the printing of it: for the bar¬ 
gain was made with one that engaged to 
perform it. .‘\nd as he had been at tlie 
great trouble of examining the translation, 
so lio resolved to run the venture of the 
impression, and took th.it expeuce upon 
himself.” 
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To the Editor the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

Or the binierity of your Corre¬ 
spondent CaiWahii^iensis’s inten¬ 
tions k» euiogize the British and 
Fureigir ^Bihli* Society, I cntertiiin 
no jloiiht; but by what consequence 
1 iitn thence to infer the actual merit 
of ihis Society, 1 am at a loss to con¬ 
ceive; and if Cantabrigiensis has gra¬ 
duated in the University, I doubt not 
he is hiughiug in his sleeve at the 
inconsequential conclusion, which 
he has thus put od'on your readers. 
Surely an eulogy may be misplaced. 

With respect to his question, 
“ Whether the Vulgate version of 
the Scriptures be not better than no 
version at all ?” I do not feel my¬ 
self called upon to make any reply. 
It has notlMiig to do with tlie point 
in debate, which was simply this, 
whether the Bible Society—a Pro¬ 
testant Society—a Society pledging 
theiuseUes to distribute the Word 
of God in the utmost possible purity, 
have or have not done right in know¬ 
ingly and avowedly circulating a cor¬ 
rupted version; for such the Vul¬ 
gate is known to be, and such every 
Protestant believes it to be. 

This I take to be the real point 
at issue; and if Cantabrigiensis 
cannot distinguish between what 
under certain circuinstnnces may be 
very useful for one man to receive, 
an«l yet higlily improi>er for another 
to give—if be cannot perceive that, 
though Papacy or any other form of 
Cbristianity, be better than Maho- 
inedanism and Paganism, yet that it 
would be positively criminal in a 
Protestant under any circumstances, 
to preach Papacy, which is but car. 
jryiof a -little further his own rea- 
soding respecting a Papal version 
of Scriptures.—I fear, that any 

fresh arguments of mine would be 
altogether thrown away. I confess 
m3«elf to bave been brought up i% 
that old-fashioned school with St. 
Paul at its head,, who think that no 
man has a right under any plea, “ 
do evil, that good may come:" and I 
Remembkancbr, No. 67. 


am- happy on the jtresent occaaioii 
to be able to support ihy own opi¬ 
nion by an alithoritf, to which I atii 
sure Caritabrigiensls will gay the 
utmost deference--the authority of 
the Ilfcv. Mr. Owen himsoif. In his 
letter (p. 1*2. 56.) to the country 
Clergyman who liad proposed the 
question to Loni Teignmoiith, *‘how 
is the parity even oj' the. Holy Scrips 
tut'es themselves to be secund?^’ he 
makes this reply, “ the circula¬ 
tion within the kingdom is limited to 
the authorized versions ; that the 
<liflerent Prole.stajit Churches have 
autiisriised versions of their own, 
and there the fine of proceeding is 
direct; but when the Church of 
Rome, or as she csrlls herself, the 
Chiirch’prev&ils, tliere,” he remarks, 
the country Clergyman would 
scarcely wish the rule for circulat¬ 
ing the authorized version to bo ob¬ 
served.” And then, as if he felt 
that he had not expressed himself 
as strongly as he wished, he gives 
this farther pledge, that “ there can 
be no danger of the Bible Society 
intrusting either the translating or 
editing the Holy Scriptures to Pa¬ 
pists, as there is the absolute cer¬ 
tainty that there would always be 
in the Committee a standing inajo. 
rity against them.’’ 

Mr. OvVen’s opinion, then, is clear¬ 
ly against Cantabrigiensis ; fur there 
is scarcely but little, if any, dilFer- 
ence between emjiloying Papists to 
translate and edit, and adopting a 
version already translated and edited 
by them. The former of these sup¬ 
positions Mr. Owen not only con¬ 
demns, but gives a pledge that the 
Society shall never—nay, can never, 
be guilty of it. It is not for me to 
reconcile the present conduct of the 
Society with this declaration of 
their former Secretary ; it is enough 
that 1 have brought their own Se¬ 
cretary as a witness in my favour. 
I do therefore most solemnly renew 
my protest against the circulation 
by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society of the Roman Vulgate. 
Cantabrigiensis proceeds to take 
8 Z 
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in hand the case ofthe Turkish Ver¬ 
sion, witli the obvious design of 
saying sonicthirg that will appear lo 
controvert my allegations. Thus 
he cdmmpnces with denying a 
position which I never advanced, 
“ That Version was not executed 
by Professor Keiffer.*’ What I did 
say upon this point, I took from the 
Bible Society's xivth Revort, 
from which document I stated that 
\\\e preparation of this Version was 
consigned to “ Mr. Keifter, Professor 
&c. with the advice in ail doubtful 
questions, ofthe learned Orientalist, 
Baron Sylvestre de Sacy;” and 1 used 
the word “ preparation" to express 
what the jrassage intimates, that 
the Professor was not to be a mere 
Editor of the Version without any 
discretional powers, but was to 
exercise his judgment upon it, and 
to call in the judgment of another 
learned Orientalist when there were 
ditlicidtics upon which he hesitated 
himself; and surely when, in an¬ 
nouncing this great achievement in 
their xvth Report, the Committee 
speak of it as completed through 
the indefatigable attention of Pro¬ 
fessor Keiffer, aided by the advice of 
Baron Sylvestre de Sacy,” their 
communication imports, that all that 
talent had been bestowed upon the 
.work, which they had before taken 
credit to themselves for having en¬ 
gaged upon it, and that it was as 
perfect as two such learned Orien¬ 
talists could make it. And as the 
term “ executed" in the estimation 
of Caiitabrigiensis, appears to imply 
all this, and is that upon which he 
stands committed in his denial, 1 beg 
to tell him that, had I used it, 1 
should have had full warrant for 
doing so from Professor Keiffer him¬ 
self, for, in his speech in Freemasons’ 
HaJl(as reported by the Bible Society 
themselves in the 22od number of 
their Monthi^y Extracts), he de¬ 
scribes the Turkish Testament as 
** the lirst fruits of a work with the 
execution of which you (the Bible 
Society) have been pleased to entrust 
me.” 


But the whole case, as stated by 
the Bible Society, is not yet before 
your readers. To complete their 
oihcial representation their xith 
Report must be referred to, where 
the discovery of this great treasure 
is proclaimed. There, “ his Ex¬ 
cellency Baron Von Diez ChancelUu- 
of Legation to his Prussian Majesty 
and formerly Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople,'’ is ushered into no¬ 
tice, and “ the Committee have 
the satisfaction’’ they say, “ to add” 
to the information, before given, 
“ that this venerable nobleman, who, 
with a knowledge am! talent^ requi¬ 
site for the task, unites a cordial 
zeal for the propagation of Divine 
truth, has most obligingly underta¬ 
ken to revise the Version," having 
“ already examined it sufliciontly to 
pronounce the translation accurate 
and the style most excellent.’' 

Now after all these splendid an¬ 
nunciations what is the result? The 
Society’s advocate, Cantabrigiensis, 
shall tell his own tale—" many 
errors were afterwards detected’’-^- 
tbat is, after Baron Von Diez’s pro¬ 
nouncement of accuracy and super¬ 
lative excellence—Vtoiesmt Keiner’s 
^‘indefatigable attention"—md Baron 
Sylvestre de Sacy’s “ flduicc”—nay, 
** the errors,” were so “ important,“ 
that “ the cancelling of whole leaves" 
was deemed necessary to remedy 
them; and after this cancelling still 
“ a table of Errata prepared,” which 
might well appear (as Cautabrigi- 
ensis describes it) “ of a very formic 
dableextent,’* as it occupies, accord¬ 
ing lo my former statement, “ seven 
pages, and comprizes 219 errata, 
many of them extending to whole 
sentences”—“ Bazaar .or market- 
day” instead of “ Lord’s Day,” being 
amongst them (for I saw it there 
myself) tho’ Cantabrigiensis seems to 
class it among the errata remedied 
by cancel. 

p The far greater part of these errata 
was, it is true, subsequently consi. 
, dered of too little importance to be 
expressly menlioned ; and t«ble 
of errata was therefore reduced to 
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forty-nuie, but still the whole remain 
undliered in the version itself. , 

Now all these acknowledgments 
come but with an ill grace auer the 
pompons manner in which the ver¬ 
sion had been introduced to the 
public. Jt cannot but throw a sus¬ 
picion on all future annunciations 
of the Society ; and ought surely to 
create some little apprehension, 
some sinaM hesitation, not to say 
distrust, ill the minds of its mem. 
bers. 

But Cautabrigiensis has afforded 
your readers much more interest¬ 
ing information; he has divulged the 
cause of these many and important 
errors. “ Professor Keiffer, he says, 
though his intimate acquaintance 
with the Turkish language will be 
ilisputcd by no man at all conver¬ 
sant with this department of lite¬ 
rature, unhappily conceived himself 
bound to adhere strictly to the Ver¬ 
sion as given by Hali Bey, without 
introducing much improvement of 
his oWn that is, (to place the 
case fully before your readers) after 
it had been formally reported that 
Baron Von Diez had most obligingly 
undertaken to revise the Version ; 
and after Professor Keiffer himself 
had attended in London, to confer 
with the Committee, and of cour&e 
had received the most ample in¬ 
structions from that body, for whose 
discretion Mr. Owen had officially 
pledged himself—after all this we 
are told that Professor Keiffer con¬ 
ceived himself bound to adhere 
strictly to the version as given by 
Hali Bey : but who is this Hali 
Bey, the author of the Version, 
tljat his “ celebrated'* name, as 
Cantabrigiensis designates it, should 
have such a restraining influence 
upon Professor Keiffer as to bind 
him to adhere strictly to his Ver¬ 
sion ? Dr. Pinkerton, the discoverer 
of the manuscript, shall answer this 
question (whose magnibcentdescrip- 
tion^our readers will find more at 
length in the Appendix to the Bible 
Society’s xith Report, p. 4.) He. 
was a Pole by birth, stolen while a 


youth by the Tartars ami sold to the 
Turks, educated pt Constantinople 
in the Mahomedan fhith, and when 
grown up advanced to be first Dra¬ 
goman to Mahomet the IVfli. He 
made this translation in 1606, when 
it was sent ready for the press to 
Leyden to be printed, in the library 
of.wliich University it has lain ever 
since. Is there any tiling in this 
description to bind Professor Keiffer 
to his strict adherence?” Is thefe 
not, on the contrary, every thing to 
lay the Professor under an opposite 
bondage, to bind him to scan every 
sentence and compare every sentence 
with the original to ascertain its 
integrity ? Is not the circumstance 
of its being sent to Leyden ready 
for the 'press to be printed there and 
suppressed, one which ought to 
have excited the greatest vigilance ? 
Is not the author's being a Maho¬ 
metan (wliatever may have been his 
unexecuted intent ions towards Chris¬ 
tianity) another binding circumstance 
for the exercise of great jealousy in 
editing his Version ■? But Professor 
Keiffer, we are told, felt bound the 
otlier way—ami so a Volume is put 
forth purporting to be the New Tes¬ 
tament in Turkish, but being actually 
a Turkish improved Version,*’ the 
interpolations, omissions, <Src. of 
which I spoke in my last Letter, and 
which have made so many cancels 
necessary, (besides the seven pages 
of Errata) being many of them such 
as disparaged the divine character 
of our Lord, and so accommodated 
the Text to Turkish readers. This 
latter statement, (to adopt Canta- 
brigiensis’s cautionary phrase), is to 
“ the bestof my information” which 
however I pledge myself to the reader 
comes from a very authentic so urce— 
as authentic I venture to pronounce, 
as that which Cantabrigiensis has 
resorted to. 

1 now come to the circulation'of 
this Version with all its corruptions 
incorporated in it. Professor Keiffer 
distinctly states on the platform at 
Freemasons’ Tavern, “ that sevenil 
thousand copies are already on the 
« z 2 
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paint of U^ing de8j>atcbed (i. e, from 
Paris) to itirioua parts of Europe/' 
and this st^t^ieiu of his is pub> 
lished a month afterwards by the 
Managing Committee in London. 
What then does Cantabrigicnsis 
mean by saying it is not true that 
tbousaads of copies had been issued 
before the suspension, scarcely any 
having then gone forth to thcMvorldl 
Tlius tar however I can speak from 
n.y own experience, that I found no 
dttficulty iii procuring a Copy from 
theonly Bookseller I applied to : my 
Copy had the seVen pages of er¬ 
rata ; 1 heard also of others having 
been sold at the Book Auctions 
in the course of the Spring; and of 
one in the possession of a gentle¬ 
man, in which the errata had not 
been inserted, and all this with¬ 
out any particularity of enquiry. I 
perceive moreover in the Society's 
own account of distribution in the 
Appendix to their xvth Report, 
(the very report whicJi announces the 
completion of the work), an entiyof 
500 Turkish Testaments sent to the 
Malta BibleSociety, which therefore 
must have been sent without any 
correction ; and in the Appendix to 
xvith Report, another entry of 
100 Ditto sent to Smyrna, whether 
accompanied or not by the moveable 
table of errata, 1 do not presume 
to say. 

There is one point which Caota. 
brigiensis does not touch upon, and 1 
own his silence surprizes me; 1 mean 
the controversy wWch this Turkish 
Tcstauieut has excited between Drs. 
Pinkerton and Henderson; for the 
Managing Committee have been 
placed as it were between two fires, 
Dr. Henderson having been very 
decided for the suppression of the 
Edition, and Dr. Pinkerton for the 
circulation of it. The Committee, 
if my information is correct, first 
listened to Dr. Henderson, but Dr. 
Pinkerton could not brook the dis¬ 
paragement of a Version which be 
had brought to light and so greatly 
magnified, and the iss>ie 1 have 
reaaon to believe bus been, that 


Df. Henderson has rcgouitced his 
connection with tlie English Bible 
Society and is now in the service of 
its Russian ally, and that this rup¬ 
ture is of near two years standing, 
though it may probably be but little 
known to the great bodj of the 
Committee’s Constituents, 

The facts of this case have carried 
me to so great a length that I have 
not time to follow Cantabrigicnsis 
through the several touching parti¬ 
culars of his pathetic conclusion, 
and must therefore subscribe my¬ 
self 

Yours, &c. 

ScnuiWTOH. 


On 1 CoR. v. 9, 10, 11. 

Xo the Editor of the llenicmbranct r. 

Sir, 

It has .been doubted w'hether St. 
Paul, in the 9tli verse of this chap¬ 
ter, is speaking of the Epistle Which 
he was then writing, or of some other 
Epistle which no longer exists. 

Our translators evidently suppose 
that he is referring to a letter pre¬ 
viously addressed to the Corinthian 
Christians : and though the words 
of our translation, in an Epistle^ dp 
not exactly answer to the original 
words, Iv ry iiritTToXy, they represent 
them as nearly as the different idioms 
of the Greek and English languages 
would allow witliout a periphrasis. 

On the other hand, many eminent 
commentators, both ancient and mo¬ 
dern, have maintained that the Apos¬ 
tle is speaking of the same Epistle 
which he was then writing : and tltjis 
opinion has found an able and inge¬ 
nious advocate in Mr. Rennell, in 
his late valuable publication on the 
Proofs of Inspiration. 

It is, however, a strong first-sight 
objection to this interpretation, 
that it is not the result of ..the plain 
and natural constructiipi of the pas¬ 
sage, but depends entirely on a the¬ 
ological hypothesis. 

'flic literal and correct nndcring 
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of the words is, I wrote (or I have 
written) to you in the. Epistle.; whicli 
obviously means, the fetter which / 
lately sent you: the article, in ac. 
cprdaiice with common usage, de¬ 
noting something familiar to the 
minds of,the persons addressed.— 
The passage likewise naturally sug¬ 
gests to the reader a distinction and 
opposition between the Epistle to 
which he vefers in the 9th verse, 
(lypa^a vftlv Iv ry iTioroXy) and the 
Epistle which he w-as then writing, 
(vwi iypaipa v/xlv.) 

It is said, indeed, that the words 
fypaxpa vpiy iv ry ImiTToXy are incor¬ 
rectly rendered, and ought rather to 
l)e translated, I have written to you 
ill this Epistle. 

Whether the word lypaipa ought 
to he rendered into the same words 
in the Dth and 11th verses, must 
depend entirely on the view which 
the trunslutor takes of the scope 
and meaning of the passage. For 
the Greek Aorist expresses both 
these tinres, 7 wrote, I have urrit- 
ten, or I have been writing, and 
iunst be interpreted according to 
the exigences of the case. Our 
translators, therefore, who evidently 
thought that St. Paul was speakipg 
of two Epistles, have with great 
propriety rendered the word ditfer- 
enlly in the 9th and 11th verses, 
suiting the English phrase to the 
diversity of time expressed, as they 
conceived, in the original. Entcr- 
Ulning this view of the Apostle’s 
meaning, had they translated it / 
have written in both paragraphs, 
their version would have been erro¬ 
neous and inaccurate. 

The words ry iirutToXy cannot, I 
apprehend, be translated this Epis¬ 
tle, without the intervention of an 
ellipsis ; iior can such an ellipsis 
be admitted, unless the sense of the 
passage points it out and necessarily 
requires it. For the article itself is 
never, properly speaking, demon¬ 
strative, but is^lways employed to 
define, limit, and circumscribe the 
word to which it is prefixed. It 
answers pretty nearly to our the, 
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though it is used in some cases 
where the idiom of the English lan¬ 
guage does not admitr the use of the 
corresponding articte. Hut when¬ 
ever the Greek article may fie ren¬ 
dered this, an ellipsis must be a»- 
iiimed, usually that of the demon¬ 
strative pronominal adjective ovroc. 

The advocates of the interpreta¬ 
tion to which 1 am adverting, have, 
how'ever, produced three passages 
out of St. Paul’s writings, in which the 
article, prefixed to the word l?riToXf), 
is used in this sense. Rut in those 
passages the context itself, and the 
peculiar position of the words in 
question, necessarily lead us to the 
elliptical construction. For they 
occur at the conclusion of the re¬ 
spective’ Epistles, and so obviously 
refer to those very Epistles, that it 
is impossible to put any other ex¬ 
planation upon them. In Romans 
xvi. 22. Tertius the amanuensis says 
in his own person, I Tertius, h ypa- 
j/zar Triv tTTiffroXjjj', (that is, ravrtfv rijv 
inoToXnv, the Epistle which 1 have 
been writing at St. Paul’s dictation) 
salute you in the Lord. 

In Colossians iv. 16. St. Paul 
gives directions to the Colossians 
to communicate his Epistle to the 
Church at Laodicca. When this 
Epistle, ii ivtToXrj, (i, e, avra ») tiriToXit, 
the letter wllk-h I am now on the 
point of dispatching to you) is read 
among you, cause that it be read also 
in the Church of the Laodiceans, 

Ini Thessalonians v. 27. he charges 
the persons to whom his letter was 
specially forwarded, to take care 
tliat it sliould be read to all the 
brethren. I charge you by the 
Lord that this Elpistk (r»)jz ijri<?oX*)v, 
i. e. ravTtiv Tyv lirtaroXtiv, the letter 
which he was just finishing) be read 
to all the holy brethren. 

But iu the passage before us the 
words are introduced in the very 
heart of the Epistle, without any 
clue from analogy or the necessity 
of the case to lead us to put a simL 
lar construction on them. On the 
other hand, a passage parallel to 
Ihii in phraseology and position 
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occurs 2 Cor. vii. 6. where no doubt 
can be entertained that the Apostle 
is nbt speaking of the letter which 
he 'was then writing, but referring 
to our first Epistle. Unless, there, 
fore, a case of necessity can be 
made out, the analogy between 
these passages, the common and 
natural usage of the Gi%ek article, 
and the opposition which St. Paul 
apparently makes between what he 
tvas ^hen writing aild' what he had 
Jbrmerly written, will lead us to 
conclude Uiat he is referring to a 
prior communication, witich we no 
longer possess. 

indeed. It is not easy to suppose 
that the Apostle would have em¬ 
barrassed ills discourse by the in- 
trodnetion of words so siip'erfiuous 
and perplexing, and so contrary to 
every rule of clear and natural ex¬ 
pression, (iv ry imuToXy, in the, or in 
this Utter) had he been referring 
to the paragraphs immediately pre¬ 
ceding this 9th verse. Lot any 
man, divesting himself of the inilur 
ence of hypothesis, consider how 
such a way of speaking would 
sound in a letter of his own, and 
then judge whether it is probable 
that St, Paul would have made use 
of it. At least, let him produce 
something parallel to it in his Epis. 
tics, or in the works of some other 
writer of authority. 

But, without adverting farther to 
questions of taste, or of grammati- 
cal construction, the context itself, 
and the train of the Apostle’s argu¬ 
ment appear to recpiire that expla¬ 
nation of the passage which our 
translators have adopted. 

In the letter which St. Paul had 
pre^ously sent to the Corinthian 
Christians, (if we follow the opinion 
of our translators) he had given them, 
as it would seem, some general cau¬ 
tions against any familiar intercourse 
with fornicators, idolators, and other 
persons of bad character, not think¬ 
ing It necessary to state that this 
pndhibition comprehended profess* 
Hd^Thristians as well as unbelievers, 
lltey had, however, so far mistaken 
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the spirit of his instructions as to 
pass over, without censure, an ag¬ 
gravated instance of criminal con¬ 
duct in one of their own brethren. In 
the present Epistle he reproves them 
for this behaviour, and charges them 
not only to refrain from sdl familiar 
intercourse with Christians who 
should be guilty of sneb offences, 
but not even to eat \^ith them ; a 
civility from which, as* appears in 
the course of this Epistle, he does 
not debar them in their intercourse 
with their heathen nciglibours. In 
one case they were to abstain from 
such familiar dealings with the Ido¬ 
lators and fornicators of the worhl, 
as might endanger their faith and 
morals. In the other they were 
forbidden any appearance of friendly 
intercourse with the offender, not 
only on account of the greater risk 
which they ran of moral contamina¬ 
tion, but ill vindication of the purity 
and innocence of the Christian cha¬ 
racter. 

We find, tluTcfore, that every 
thing which he has said on this 
subject in the foregoing j)art of 
this fifth chapter relates exclusively 
to Christians. He says, that it is 
commonly reported that there is 
fornication among you, (tv vnXv, in 
your own number, iu your society) 
and such fornication as is not so 
much as named among the Gentiles, 
(v. 1.) Me gives them directions 
in what way they were to proceed 
against tlie offender, (v. 3, 4, 6.) 
after reproving them for beingptfffed 
up, notwithstanding this grievous 
scandal, (v, 2.) And then, in a 
figure borrowed from the Mosaic 
economy, points out to them the 
danger they W'ere incurring of moral 
contagion, and. the necessity of ex¬ 
communicating the offending mem¬ 
ber, that they might become, what 
their Christian profession implied, 
a new lump, a society uncontami- 
nated by vicious principles and prac¬ 
tices, (v. 6, 7, 8.) It was morally 
impossible that they could misap¬ 
prehend his meaning, or suppose 
that any thing which he had said 
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related to their intercourse with 
their heathen neighbours. In the 
view which our translators have 
taken of the verses in question,' the 
, passage is pUiin and pertinent, and 
contains a just reproof, and a ne¬ 
cessary comment upon bis former 
instructions. According to tlie other 
interpretation, I confess myself at a 
loss to discover its cogency and per¬ 
tinency. , 

It is contended liowever that if 
St. Paul had written to the Corin¬ 
thians previously to our tirst Epistle, 
this Epistle would have contained 
many references to the former in 
the same manner that the secnad 
frequently refers to the tiist. But 
experience may teach ns that re¬ 
ferences to preceding letters de¬ 
pend entirely on the nature of the 
correspondence. If our letters re¬ 
late principally to the same par¬ 
ticular subjects, the references will 
probably be frequent: if they are 
independent and unconnected, or 
speak only of general topics, few or 
no such references will occur. Our 
second Epistle arose out of the first, 
and is in a great measure the con¬ 
tinuation of a correspondence on the 
5amc/)&r<tcu/n}'sub)ects. It is there¬ 
fore quite natural that the references 
to it should be frequent. But sup¬ 
posing a former letter to have ex¬ 
isted, we need not conceive that it 
contained any thing, with the ex¬ 
ception of the passage in debate, to 
which the Apostle had now occasion 
to allude. 

We have however a test to which 
we may bring this doctrine of ne¬ 
cessary references. There is a 
second Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians, written not long after 
the first. In the 2d verse of c. ii. 
nor hy letter as by us, he may, per¬ 
haps, be speaking of some miscon¬ 
struction which had been put on iv. 
17- of his first Epistle. But the 
Epistle contains no other reference 
to the former. There is a second 
Epistle to Timothy* which contains 
no reference whatever' to the first. 
There is a second Epistle of Saint 


Peter, written to the same persons 
as the first, and probably after |io 
great interval of tiroe^ put the only 
passage, which implies any reference 
to his former letter, is that in*whicU 
he calls what he was then writing a 
Second Epistle, (iii. 1.) 

Mr. Rennell, however, seems to 
think thatjsuch references would have 
been especially necessary, had St. 
Paul addressed a former letter to the 
Conuthians, because we must then 
suppose that the offence against 
which he had forewarned them had 
been repeated, whereas it plainly 
appears tliat he had recently hear<l 
of this acciis.ttion against one of 
their body from common report. 
But this supposition appears not 
only uimecessary, but inconsistent 
with the tenor of the Apostle’s 
language. For in the former letter, 
(supposing such a letter lodiave ex¬ 
isted,) he liad in all probability 
merely given them a generul caution 
against any intimate acquaintance 
with fornicators. In the present, 
he reproaches them with having so 
far mistaken the import and extent 
of that caution, as to pass over tlie 
gross criminality of one of their own 
brethren (which it is agreed on all 
hands had just coinc to his know¬ 
ledge) without excoiuinuuicalion or 
censure. 

But as the grammatical construc¬ 
tion, and the obvious sense and con¬ 
nection of this passage lead to the 
conclusion that the Apostle in the 
ninth verse is referring to a letter 
which no longer exists, so 1 can 
attach no importance to the hy¬ 
pothesis, on which the other expla¬ 
nation of the words in question de¬ 
pends. That hypothesis is, that 
nothing written by any of the in¬ 
spired Apostles has been lost. I 
firmly believe that no writing of 
theirs has perished of importance tp 
faith and doctrine, which would have 
added materially to our comfort and 
edification, or was designed by God’s 
providence to be a perpetual trea¬ 
sure in the Church; and, conse¬ 
quently, that we possess all their 
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Epistles that came into penoral cir- 
ciiiation, and wyre received sooner 
or later iBi (9 t(»e Canon of the Scrip¬ 
tures. But it is ciitficult to conceive 
that ^ man of such warm and af¬ 
fectionate feelings as Saint Paul 
should have written no other letters 
to his numerous converts during the 
long course of his ministry, than 
those which are contained in our 
Canon. The other letters were pro¬ 
bably not of such a jiature as re¬ 
quired tliein to he copied and circu¬ 
lated and communicated generally to 
tiieChurches—letters perhaps of re- 
conmiendalioii and kind enquiry or 
merely of local interest. At all events 
we may be assiireti that whatever 
they contained of doctrinal or practi¬ 
cal instruction is more fully'and par¬ 
ticularly expressed in the Epistles 
which have come down to us. The 
TiitiUiplication of co|)ies, and the 
eventual reception of the Ejvistles 
into the Canon of Scripture would 
not, I apprehend, dhpend merely 
on the name and tdiaraeter of the 
writers, but upon the contents of the 
Ejmtles themselves. Foritappears 
to have been the intention of Pro¬ 
vidence not merely to furnish us 
with inspired Scriptures, as the re¬ 
cords of our religion, and t!»e stan¬ 
dard iHiles of belief and practice, 
but to bring them within a small 
compass. And to have preserved 
all (he letters whioli the Apostles, 
as we may reasonably suppose, 
must have addressed in their public 
character to their numerous con¬ 
verts, would have been inconsistent 
with this plan, and ineompatible, as 
it would seem, with tlte general 
benefit and edification oftheChureb, 
The Gospels contain only a few 
portions and epitomes of our Sa¬ 
viour's discourses. But we are 
satisfied that they contain aill which 
was necessary to be recorded, and 
deem the loss of a large part of 
his public and private speeches tio 
thrawback from the perfection of 
Scitpliire as a record, nor from ota: 
own edification. We possess only 
a few remains of the acts, conver¬ 


sations, and sermons of bis Apostles. 

' But we are persuaded that t^se re¬ 
mains are sufficient for ail purposes 
of life and godliness. The analogy 
may be applied with safety to thgir- 
Epistles. \Ve may believe that many 
written coiniiiHnications passed iw- 
tweet« them and their absent dis¬ 
ciples, of which no records are pre¬ 
served, witliout supposing tliat any 
thing has been lost to the sufficiency 
and utility of Scripture, and to tliat 
code of instruction which G6d de¬ 
signed for tire perpetual use and be¬ 
nefit. of his Church. 

We have however, as I conceive, 
a case in point which directly mili¬ 
tates against this hypothesis, St. 
John in the ninth verse of his thiid 
Epistle evidently refers to a letter 
of his own writing, which we lu) 
longer possess. I U'i'ote to the 
Church: but Diotrephes, who loveth 
to have the pre-eminence among them 
receivetk us not. Tliis was without 
doubt a letter of recommendation 
(firiffToXv ffvtrrariKti) wliich had failed 
of its effect. Beloved, says the 
Apostle to Gains, thou doest faith¬ 
fully whatsoever thou doest to the 
brethren, and to strangers ; which 
have borne witness of thy charity be¬ 
fore the Church, whom if thou bring 
^rward on their journey aftci' a 
godly sort, thou shall do well: be¬ 
cause that for his name's sake they 
went forth taking nothing of the 
Gentiles. We therefore ought io 
receive such, that we might befellou^. 
helpers to the truth, 1 tvrote unto 
ike Church, recomnrendiug these 
strangers to notice and attention, 
but Diotrephes, who loveth to have 
the preeminence receivetk us not: 
does not pay the respect which is 
due to my apostolical authority and 
i^bcoHunetid^ion, .does not himseff 
entertain, nor permit others to en¬ 
tertain, these godly strangers with 
that courteousnesa an<l liberality 
which they have a nj^ht to expect. 
-It may be said indeed thart Diotre- 
pHes-whose prdliuraptiou and fond¬ 
ness foT'power led him to underrate 
St, Jobn*« name and autboVity, sup- 
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pri'sscc} tins letter and prevented it 
i'roiu eoinii)i>; ii|to eirculatioii. But 
had (iod’a [irovidence been con¬ 
cerned in prcserviiij^ every writing 
of an inspired Apostle, as this hy- 
pbtliefiis ussnnie-<, liad the loss of 
any such writing detracted from the 
integrity atul perfection of Scripture, 
his alteiups to suppress this Epistle 
would doubtless liuve proved inef¬ 
fectual. ^ 

Upon the whole I feel a thorough 
persuasion tliat St. Paul in this ninth 
verse is speaking of ini Epistle, of 
which wQ^now nothing more than 
a single caution to which he refers. 
Yet i am thoroughly satisfied that 
the volume of the New Testament is 
complete in all its parts, and con- 
tains every thing which it was the 
intention of God’s providence to 
preserve : and that if we had pos¬ 
sessed those speeches and waitings 
of inspired men which Iiavc not come 
dow'ii to us, many inconveniences 
might have arisen from the increased 
hulk of Holy Writ, whilst nothing 
would have been added to the neces¬ 
sary stock of religious knowledge 
and instruction. I consider the 


Scripttires which have been thus 
preserved by the care and providence 
of the Almighty as* t^at^entire word 
of Godf to which nothing has been 
added and from tohich nothifig has 
been taken away : anti I cannot 
sympathise with the learned and able 
advocates of the liy|)othesis to which 
1 have adverted, in that painful sense 
of imperfection which would attach 
in their esteem to the New Testa¬ 
ment as a whole, if any letter written 
by an inspired Apostle had disap¬ 
peared. 

Another passage may be added 
to those already quoted in which the 
Article prehxed to imaTokt) may be 
rendered, this Epistle. 2 Tliess. iii. 
14. If any man obey not our word 
by this Spiailc Stii ri/s f7riaroXt)c note 
that man. Bu* here not only do the 
words occur in the same position 
as ill the other examples (i.e. at the 
close of the letter) but there is an 
implied opposition betw een the word 
delivered hjuthe Apostle in person, 
and tlie word now communicated by 
this Epistle. 

X. 


SACRED POETRY. 

For we linve not a High Pnest which cannot he lonclied hy tlie feeling of our in* 
fMiiiilics, hut was in all respects tempted like as vie. »ie, yet witliont sin."— 
Hi'h. iv, 16. 


Will N gathering cloiuls around I view, 
A Dll (lays are dark, and friends arc few, 
On Him 1 lean, who not in vain 
Kxpci ieiiu’d every human pain; 

He secs my wants, allays my fears, 

And counts and trca.smes up my tears. 
If aught slioultl tempt my soul to stray 
From lieavenly virtue’s narrow way, 

To fly from good I would pursue, 

And do the sin E would nut do, 

Stilt He, who felt temptation’s power. 
Shall guard me iii that dangerous hour. 
If wounded love niy hosom swell, 
Deceiv'd l>y tliosc I piizcd too well, 

He .shall Itts pitying aid bestow, 

Who felt ou earth severer woe ; 

At once lietray'd, denied, or fled, 

By alt who shar’d tiis daily brpad. 

When vexing thoughts within me rise, 
.And sore dismay'd, my .spirit dies. 

Remsmuranckr, No. 37. 4 A 
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Yet He, who once vouchsaf’d to hoar 
Thosickeiiing anguish of despair, 

<SbaII sweetly soothe, sliall gently dry 
The throbbing heart, the strcaiiiing eye. 

When sorrowing o’er sonic ston^ I bend. 

That covers all that Wias a friend, 

And from his voice, his hand, his smile, 

Divides me for a little while. 

Thou, Saviour, seest the tears I shed. 

For tlioH didst weep o’er Lazarus dead— 

And oh! when I have safely past, 

Tlirongli every conflict but tlic last, 

•Still, .still niioliangiiig, watch beside 
My painful bed—for thou hast died! 

Then point to realms of cloudless day. 

And wipe (he latest tear awav. 

R. G. 


THE DEAD TWINS. 

'Twa.s stimmer, and a s.ilihatli eve, 

And balmy wn.s the air, 

I '^awa sight tli.rtniade me giieve, 

And yet the sight was fail : 

Within a hi lie eoftin lay, 

'I'wo hfeles.H babes, sweet as May, 

Like waxen iloll.s that int'ant.s dies'-, 

The little bodie.s were, 

A look of placid happine.ss 
Did on eachf.ice appear: 

And in the cotfiii, short and wide. 

They lay togetliei, side hy side, 

A loSe-hiid nearly elosed I found, 

JCarh little hand within, 

And many a pink was stiew’d around, 

With spiigs ofjessanime : 

And yet the flowers that round them lay, 

Were not to me more fair tlian they. 

Their Mother, as a lily pale, 

Sat by them on a hed. 

And bending o'er them told her tale, 

And many a tear she shed: 

Yet oft she cried, aiiiid.st lier pain. 

My babes and I shall meet again. 

W. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Siermon, preached at the Parish 
Church of V/ttelp, Hants, Aug. 
3, lfV23, in consequence of his 
Majesty*s Letter in Behalf of the 
National Schools. By the Rev. 
R. Lewin, Perpetual Curate of 
Yahly, and late of Emanuel Col¬ 


lege, Cambridge, pp. 28. Riv- 
ingtons. 1823. 

We have noticed tjjis Semoii, from 
a wish of-correcting an error into 
which Mr. I,.ewin and others appear 
already to Itave fallen. The inten¬ 
tion of the King’s Letter is not to 
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enable the National Society to oon- 
tvibnle towards the further support 
of scliools already establisluHl on 
the national plan, and already pro. 
«^'t^ed with able and intelligent in- 
htructors, but to extend the bene¬ 
fit of religious education to places 
where schools and instructors are 
still wanted. These are, unhappily, 
but too numetous. 

At the time of the Refoiniation, 
when the religious houses wcie dis¬ 
solved tliroughont the kingdom, 
their funds, which Craiimer and 
llidley, in their piety and wisdom, 
would have applied to the erection 
of hospitals ^ and schools, w'ere 
diverted into other channels. Few, 
if any, parochial schools were found¬ 
ed, though the Fathers of our 
Church, by enjoining the duty of 
catechising on the Clergy, and pro¬ 
viding a suitable Catechism for the 
purpose, did all in their power to 
supply the deficiency. Still the de¬ 
ficiency has been felt and deplpred 
down to the present time. Here 
and there we have had splendid in¬ 
stances of individuals stepping for¬ 
wards to supply a rcineiiy in their 
own iinnu'diate neighbourhoods; but 
nothing had ever been attempted, 
until the estublishnieiil of the Na¬ 
tional Society, on any extended 
scale. No accreilitcd l>o(ly of men 
had .slept forwards, as the stewards 
of the public benevolence, to effect 
that which ought to have been the 
care of past ages, but which nothing 
but the enlarged resources of public 
bounty could efiVet. In the way of 
the Ciovcriiinent’s taking any active 
measures there were many obsla. 
cles; and it is among the peculiar 
and huiiuiirablc characteristics of 
this Country, to prefer the achieve, 
jnent of. its greatest umlertakings 
lather through tJie voluntary asso- 

* We employ the term as it was then 
employed, to denote an asylum, not only 
for the cure of the sick, the diseased, and 
the maimed, but for the education of the 
young, the protection of the aged and in* 
film, ami the correction of the idle and 
ilisorderly. 


ciations of active and pufilig spirit¬ 
ed individuals. SiicJi an association 
was the National Society: and the 
effect of its zealous and judicious 
(exertions has already been so great, 
that moie than 350,000 children 
are enjoying the benefits that result 
from a.suitable and religions educa¬ 
tion. Still thousands, who have 
eijnal claims on onr (diristiair cha¬ 
rily, yet remain uneducated. Many 
arc the cases wheie parishes are 
able and willing to support a school, 
hut have not the means of erecting 
houses, or supplying jiropcr and 
ctficieiit instruclois to have the care 
of the children. Here then it is 
that the a.s.sistance of the Society is 
so valuable. On an application 
from any Minister, stating the wants 
and abilities of his parish, pecuni¬ 
ary aid is immediately granted, and 
the blessing of a icligioiis education 
thereby permanently and cfl'ccfually 
secured to that parish. 

The Society docs not confine its 
exertions to any one portion of The 
kingdom. It is, as its name de¬ 
notes, a National Society, in which 
ail have an equal interest. Wherc- 
ever assistance is wauled, there its 
aiding Iiaiui is ready to be stretched 
forth ; neither 4 ^an it cease to act, 
or to be required, until every pa¬ 
rish throiighoiil the country shall 
have been furnished with its school, 
and th.it school have been placed in 
ftd] and etheient operation. Most 
devoutly do we pray that w'e may 
live to behold the time; and to 
hasten it, is the object of the King’s 
letter. The Society present tlicm- 
selves before the jmhiic, and solicit 
through this aiiliioiizcd chunnel to 
he made the almoners ()f their 
houii'ly for the furtherance, and, 
under the divine blessing, the com¬ 
pletion of a design, which, wlietiicr 
regarded in a Christian, or a merely 
political view', is of vital and incal¬ 
culable importance. For the faith¬ 
ful and judicious distribution of what 
they shall receive, they may confi¬ 
dently appeal to their jiasl steward¬ 
ship ; and rely for the farther suc- 

4 A 2 
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cess of their appeal on the acknow¬ 
ledged goodness their cause. 

Witli a ^viftw of exhibiting the 
National System in full and ac¬ 
tual operation before tli6 public, 
and providing a place whore mas¬ 
ters and mistresses may be regularly 
trained for the general benetit, a 
school has from the first been cs. 
tablishcd, on a sulficieiit scale, in 
the very heart of the metropolis; and 
adjoining to this, a house for the tran¬ 
saction of the business of the So¬ 
ciety ; but for the maintenance of 
both these, and other incidental cx- 
pences, the annual subscriptions, 
where they should occasionally fall 
short, would always be rendered 
sufficient by the additional bounty 
of individual subscribers, 'rite cha¬ 
rity of the public is not solicited, 
through the King’s Letter, for the 
support of these. No part of the 
money that may be collected, will 
be expended on these, or on any of 
the National Schotds already esta¬ 
blished in the kingdom. The whole 
will be proportionably applied, as 
applications shall he made, towards 
“ Ike nmlliplying and extending 
schools, and lending aids for pro- 
curing sites,, and erecting sihool- 
houses," in those paints that are im- 
iiappiiy still without them. 

We arc satisfied that the object 
of the King’s Letter requires only to 
he thus clearly stated to ensure for 
the Society the most favourable con¬ 
sideration of the Public. 

On the benefits of education, 
when conducted on fixed religious 
principles, and the baneful etfects 
which may result whore these prin¬ 
ciples are overlooked, the remarks 
of Mr. Lewin, in the Sermon before 
us, are just and forcible; but we 
must confess, that in the jirofessed 
view which he has taken of the cou- 
duc't of our blessed Lord, and there¬ 
in of our holy religion, we cordd 
have wished to have seen the dis- 
tiuctive and fundamental doctrines 
of our religion more fully nnfuldcd 
aitd enforced. Wc an- far from im¬ 
plying that tliey have been altoge¬ 


ther suppressed : bnt wc think that 
they might have been biought more 
prominently forward. The doclriiies 
of the Trinity in Unity, of our Lord’s 
divinity, of the sacrifice of ’ 
death, of the sanctification of the 
Spirit, and the corruptipn of our 
nature through the fall of Adam, 
are truths, that not only lie at the 
very battoin <»f our religion, but pre¬ 
sent the sti'ongest moUves to tleler 
the sinner from ofFending, to assure 
the penitent of his pardon, to en¬ 
courage the righteous to persevere 
in w'ell-doing, and to induce in every 
man an unceasing watchfulness over 
his heart and conduct. 

I.est this remark, however, should 
be thought to intend more than it 
I'eally does, we subjoin the opening 
pages of the discourse, with their 
application to the National Schools: 
or rather as we should have said on 
the present occasion, to the great 
object for which the National So¬ 
ciety. W'as at first established, ami 
which they are still anxious to pro¬ 
mote to the utmost extent of the 
means which the hoinitv of the Pub¬ 
lic rnuy j>lace in their liaiuls. 

“The picrriit coiif.iiiird in the wonts of 
(lie l< xt,(iVIatt. xxviii. |o.) waMleliveietl 
hy niir bavionr to his ilisrifilcfs, itnnip<)i- 
Htt'ly before iiis ascension. It is expiosscd 
in language, so clear and conelnsive, tl.at 
no doubt can exist as to its nieuniiig, and 
as to Die obligation whicli it imposes iipuii 
all Cbristians, to observe and regan) it. 

“ Tlic injiiiietion which it conveys, is in 
strict connection with the whole s[>irit and 
scope of the Ciiristian di-spensutioii; and 
the natural force of it is vciy miirb in¬ 
creased, by a reference to the interesting 
moment at which it was delwcied. Our 
Saviour's ministry upon eai tli was accom¬ 
plished, lie liad finished the work, which his 
heavenly l'’atlier sent him toperform ; and, 
in conformity with the predict ions of ancient 
prophecy, he now retired from the earthly ^ 
scene in which lie had been engaged, and 
ill the words of tiie text, made it his part¬ 
ing, his solemn charge to his Ibllowcis, 
that tiiey ‘sliotild go teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Fatlier, 
and of the ,Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
and enjoining them, to observe all tilings 
wliatsoevci lie bad comiAandcd.* 

“ When we consider llic occasion of 
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one Siivioiir’H assuming the form of man, “ He made ttic practice of moraiily, tlie 
and levicw the actions of his life upon pursuit of liolincss, the fear and love of 


earth, we shall instantly perceive, the con¬ 
sistency of the above ptcccpt, with the 
object which he had in view. 

• “ A strict observ.ince of his laws, w^as 
a fundamental feature of his doctrines, and 
he ever enforced their authority, by the 
invariable concnrretice of bis personal ex¬ 
ample. 

“It was ‘ hit meat end diink to do his 
father's willj’ and in snhseivieiite to tins 
priiiriplc, hi- in-'^lccti-d no incuns, and 
oiniKc'd no oppo! 1 unity, of teaching and 

• njoininit, repentance and renovation of 
life; he leqnncd that lunificution of the 
licaif, and that change in the conversation 
and conduct of men, which, through faith 
in his declaration.-., and obedience to the 
divine will, could alone lead to tlieir eter¬ 
nal salvation. 

“ His exhoi talions were of a chaiacter, 
eminently caicniitled to atirart universal 
attention, and they were delivered in a 
manner so simple and engaging, that they 
wcie, equally adapted to affect tlicheait, 
and to pr.rsiiadc the understanding. They 
were mild, tender, encoiiiaging, and they 
,possc5.scd that great addition of force and 
iniliiencc, which always ncciue, from a 
coi respondent example. 

“ Every piecept that he delivered,every 
principle tliat be inculcated, all his dis¬ 
courses, cveiy incident of Ins behaviour, 
was sealed and sanetifed, by the unvary¬ 
ing s'lppoit wl:ich tliey derived fioiii liis 
own conduct. 

“ He reqinreil nothing of bis followers, 
whieb their ow'ii interest <iid not al.so le- 
quiie ; he eii|oinod (lie piaetice of no vir¬ 
tue, of wliieh his own eondiiet did not ex¬ 
hibit a pat tein. 

“ His exeition.s bad not only the good 
and salvation of men for iheii end, hot 
tliey proceeded upon the liighest autho¬ 
rity, were dnccted by the most henevo- 
loiit spirit, and were accoinpanied wllli all 
those arguments, evidences, and cirenin- 
stance.s, which were calculated to eitliance 
their interest, and powe. fully to reconi- 
inend them, to all impartial and rightly 
disposed minds. 

“ Our Saviour did not come to olTcr an 
unconditional, unrestricted salvation to 
mankind ; lie did not conic to sanction 
iniipiity, ami allow liccntioiisiu'ss, to offer 
an asyliHu to vice, and a shield to intem¬ 
perance,; he came for a differen;, a liighcr 
and a nobler end ; he w as the patron of 
virtue,—the Son of God,—and the author 
of eternal salvation, to tltusc only, who 
believe in his uatne, and obey lik coin- 
mandmciits. 


God, faitli in liimself, rj>pentance for our 
past sins, and serious and /ffectnal resolu¬ 
tions of amendment, indispensable condi¬ 
tions of the blessings which lie came to 
offer. 

“ He enjoined a sacred reverence of the 
divine majesty, a thoiongh change of 
heart, an nniform observance of the pre¬ 
cepts of Scripture, and an nndeviating 
attention and submission, to the-spirit and 
tenets of the Chrtstian religion. 

** To enfure his lessons, and to shew the 
practicability of tbeiii, he embraced the 
various occasioas which his intercourse 
with the world supplied, to exhibit their 
inllucncc, both on bis tempei and beha¬ 
viour; he made the incidents of common 
life, and the obvious appearances of na- 
tine, clianneis for the conveyance of the 
siiblimrsj. truths, and the most salutary 
rules of conduct. His discourses were al¬ 
ways interesting ami ever important—he 
did not consume his own time and that of 
his hearers, with fruitless conjectures, upon 
matteis of no real con.seqnence, but lie 
drew off their attention from these trivial 
and contemptible things, to the greatest 
and noblest object.s, that could engage the 
notice, or interest the heart of man. 

He taught the existence, of one su¬ 
preme omnipotent Being, the Creator, 
I’rcscrver, and Governor of the Universe. 
To this great Being, lie tanglit men how 
to pray ■—to worship him, iii spirit and in 
truth, ill holiness an«l ptirily of life. 

“ The morality which he taught, was the 
purest, the mo.-^t perfect, the most la- 
tional, that had ever occuiicJ to tlie ima¬ 
gination, 01 proceeded from the nioutli of 
man. And the invariable tendency of all 
hts doctrines and all his precepts, was to 
make the whole Iiumnii race virtuous and 
hafipy ; to eoinjiose them, into resignation 
and Contentment, to mspire them with 
feelings of justice, moderation, charity, 
and compassion towards each uthci', and 
to nil them with a lirtn hope and confi- 
deiicc ill God, for pardon of tlicir sins, 
upon most just and merciful terms, and to 
assnietlicm of (lie assistance of his heavenly 
Spirit, to guide and controul their future 
conduct. And to impart irresistible force 
to his commands, he added the most awful 
and impressive sanctions—tlic doctrines of 
a future resurrection, a day of jadgment 
and of retribution, a promise of eternal 
rew'ards to tlie righteous, and a demincia- 
tion of the most tremendous punishments 
to the wicked. 

“ His Conduct ^vas full of coherence and 
comistenry; cvciy suntiiueut that lii- ill- 
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tered, every art that he performed, sup¬ 
plied a living illustration, ofliis reverence 
and respect, for tlnj^docti ines and precepts 
which he delivered. And, to the influence 
of examjWe, he addeil the authority of a 
fliviiie teacher,—he spoke in the name of 
<iod,—‘ the things which my Father halli 
commanded, them 1 do‘ he that sent 
me is true; and I speak to the world those 
thiitgs which I have heard of him.’ He 
declared himself to he the Son of God, 
and his conduct constantly supported, the 
sanctity and exaltation, of that higii cha¬ 
racter. He was in truth and reality, in 
I ho very strictest sense of the. terms, 

‘ the light of the world he came ‘ to .seek 
and to save that which was lost.’ He suf¬ 
fered for our sins, Icaviiif; ns an example' 
- that we should follow his step.s; and he 
has allured us to the imitation of it, hy the 
strongest motives that can operate upon 
the human heart;—he ha.s promis(!;d eter¬ 
nal life and happiness to those, who 
‘ exercise themselves in the law of the 
Ijord,’ and denounced eternal punishment 
t o the ‘ workers of iniquity.’ 

“ Kvery precept of Scripture claims the 
deepest regard, and most universal obedi¬ 
ence, and there certainly cannot be any 
Injunction, which in its circum.stances, time 
of delivery, cltpractcr, and tendency, is 
rendered more interesting, and more obli¬ 
gatory upon us, than that, which coin- 
.luands us to promulgate the doctrines and 
precepts of that Gospel, which was given, 
by ‘ the grace of God,’ for the guidance 
and salvation o(fallen man. 

“ The National School-s .voie establish¬ 
ed for this express purpose, and their ex¬ 
ertions have liceii mncmittiiigly devoted 
to this great end—^lo theciiltivation of the 
]»inciples of * religious faitli and of moral 
duly’—their labours are consecrated and 
ilirected by flic clear injimctions of Floly 
Writ; and they are, independently of that 
Jiigli and all-sutfieient sanction, crowned 
and cneoiiragcd, by the great piaetical 
heiielits, which,mider the blessing ofGod, 
have resnltcd Irom them. 

“ It appeals, from authentic accounts of 
their progress and operation, that they 
have c.ssentially contributed to the tlimi- 
luUioH of public crime, to the advancement 
of public virtue, and to the extension of 
jiublic happiness. These arc objects highly 
mcritiug the public regard, and fairly ap- 
pealing, for the support of their interests, 
to the puMic assistance.” P. 1. 

Lctiers on the State of Christianity 
in India ; in which the Conversion 
5 


of the Hindoos is considered as 
Impracticable. To which is added, 
a Vindication of the Hindoos, 
Male and Female, in Anstocr to 
a severe Attack made upon both, 
by the Reverend Hy the 

Abbi J. A. Dubois, Mytsionary 
in Mysore, Auditor of the De¬ 
scription of the People oj India. 
Loiulon. 11123. 

If any of the several inodi.s of chiistiaii 
worship woi'C calculated to make an im¬ 
pression and cain gnmiul in the country, 
it i- no doubt the catholic forni which you 
protestaiits call an idni.itry in disguise : it 
has a Pooga or saciiHce; (liic mass is 
termed by the Hindoos Poo^a, literally 
sacrifice ;) it has piocc.ssion.'-, iiiiagc^^, sta¬ 
tues, tirtan or lioly-water, fa-t.s, tilti/.t or 
feasts, and praycis fqi' the dead, invocation 
of sainis, &e., all wiiicii practices bear 
more or less icscmblance to Ibosc in use 
among the Hindoos. Now\ if even sucli 
a mode of worship is become so nhjcelioii- 
ablc to tlie iiative.s, can it be reasonably 
expected that any one of the simple pio- 
teslant sects will cvci prosper among 
them?” P. 18. 

This is in a short, compass, and 
ill the Abbe’s own words, the great 
arg;uiTient tliat pervades the whole 
of his Lcflers. We shall not stop 
lo exjiose it.s iiieonclusivciiess ; there 
is really no parallel \vliate\er hc- 
tueen the exortion;. inade by the 
A bill' and his bretlircn, and those 
now tnakiii”’ by onr own Chiircli. 
fill the one IkiikI, there was pre- 
M'liled lo the natives a tbriii of 
('lirislia'nity so corrujitcd and brought 
down to the prejudices and siiper- 
slitions of the ualives, as actnally to 
cali for the inilhoritative iulerfercnee 
of the Roman PontilV: on the oilier, 
we have the (xospcl preached in all 
its original purity ; exhibited under 
a I’egidar polity, with all the reason¬ 
able accompaniments of outward 
.splendour; professed hy the Go¬ 
vernment of the country ; and pro¬ 
pagated under the efi'eclive super- 
intendance of a resident bishop by 
a daily improving and increasing 
body of Clergy, who will know how 
to temper zeal with knowledge, and 
to be prudent without guile, ft'iirely 
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o» such men, and on their labour® 
we may confidently look for the di¬ 
vine blessing. 

That wc have not painted the 
conduct of the Jesuit missionaries 
in too strong coloiir.s the following 
extract will abundantly shew. 

“ Tlie clnistian religion of the catholic 
(XTsuasion was introduced into India a 
little more than three Imndied yeaisai;**; 
.It the epoebof the I’orlnj'ucse invasions. 
One of the first inissionaiics was thcfamoii.s 
St. h'rancis Xavier, a .Spanish Jesuit of tlio 
^'I'calbst nieiit, and aniniatcd with a truiy 
apostolical zeal, and still known under the 
.'ippellatioii of ihfi Ajwstli! of’ Ho 
travoiHcd several piovinccs of India, and 
IS said to have made many thousand con- 
veits, at a period wlicn tlse [ircjiidices of 
the natives aaiiiinst the chiistian religion 
were liir from teaching the height they 
have since attained. The cast oi'dshermen 
at < '.iix; (3o«ioiin, who are all Christians, 
still ))tide themselves in being the offspiing 
of file first proselytes made by that apostle. 

“ Xav lei soon discovered in the manners 
and prejudices of the natives an insiir- 
nioiintablc bar to the progress of cliiisliaii- 
ily among them, as :ippears from the 
printed Iciteis still extant, whirh ho wrote 
to .St. Ignatms dc Loyola, his superior, and 
the fomnh'r of the order of the Jesuits. 

“ At last Francis Xavier, entirely dis¬ 
heartened hy the inviiieiblc obstacles he 
eveiy where met in his apostolic career, 
and by the apparent impossibility of making 
real convcits, left the counliy in disgust, 
after a stay iii it of only tvio or three years; 
and lie cniliaikod for Japan, wlieie his 
fipiritiinl labours weie crowned witli far 
greater succe.ss, and laid tiie foundation of 
those onee miiiieroiis and floiiiishing eoii- 
giegatioiis of Japanese clii isti.nns, wlio, 
wilhin a period of less than a century, 
amounted to more than a iiiilhoii of souls. 
At this time tlieir daily-inere.'isingiiuiiibers 
tiireateifmg to supplant the religion of the 
conntry, awakened the Jealousy and alarm 
of the Bonzes and other directois of the 
popular faith, and gave rise to one of the 
severest persecutions ever recorded in the 
annals of Christianity, and which ended in 
the total extermination of the Christians. 
After an interval of nearly two hundred 
years, this spirit of intolerance and pcr.se- 
entiou is still continued, as appears from 
the conduct observed to tliis .day by the 
Japanese government towards the Euro¬ 
peans trading to their shores, and from 
some other ciicumstaiiGcs. 

“ The di.sappoinlment and want of suc¬ 


cess of Xavier ought to have been sufficient 
to damp the most fervent zeal of the per¬ 
sons disposed to enter the same career. 
When a man of his toAiptr, talents, and 
virtues, had been baflled in all his endea- 
vnnrs to introduce christiiinity into India, 
his successors could scaicely flatter them¬ 
selves with the hope of being more f^r- 
tiinate. However, Ibis w'as not the case. 
Hts Jesuit biethreii in Europe were not to 
be deterred by difficulties or contradic¬ 
tions in undertaking, wheie tlie cause of 
religion was at stake. In conseqneiice, 
Jesuits were .sent fiom every catholic coun¬ 
try to India, to forwaid the interests of the 
go.spci. 

“ by degrees those mis.sionaries intro¬ 
duced themselves into Ihe inland dountiy. 
'J'licy saw that in older to fix the attention 
of those people, gam their confidence, and 
get a healing, it was tiRlisjiciisahly neco.s- 
sary to respect liieir prejuiiices, and even 
to confoVm to their dress, their manner of 
living, and forms of society; in .short, 
scrupulously to adopt the costumes and 
practices of the eonntiy. 

“ Willi this porsniision, they at tlieir 
first outset amioniiced themselves as Euro¬ 
pean Braiimins come from a distance of 
live thousand leagues fiom the western 
parts of the Djainiwoth/, for the double 
purpose of iinpaitiug ami receiving know¬ 
ledge from their brother Brahmins in India. 
.'Vimost all these fiist niissionaiies were 
more or lc.s« acquainted with asliononiy or 
medicine ; the Iwo.seieiieesht'st calculated 
to ingratiate them with the natives of every 
description. 

“ After announcing themselves a.s Brah¬ 
mins, they made it tlieir stmly to imitate 
that tribe: they put on a Hindoo dress of 
cavy, or yellow color,i, the same as that 
used hy the Indian religions teachers and 
penitents, they made frequent ablutions ; 
wbenever they siiovved thomselvesin public 
they applied to tluir foielicad paste, made 
of sandal wood, as used by the Brahmins. 
They soinpnlotisly abstained from every 
kind of animal food, as well a.s from in¬ 
toxicating liquor.s, entiiely faring like Brah¬ 
mins on vegetables mid milk ; in a word, 
after the, example of St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 
20. 21 .) ‘ Unto the Jews, they hccaiue as 
Jews, that they might gain the Jews; to 
them that were without law, as without 
law. -They were made all things to all 
men, Uiat they might by all means save 
some.’ It was by sueli a life of almost in. 
credible privations and ie.straints, that they 
insinuated tlieni.selve$ among t}je.so people. 

“ Fully aware of the unalterable attach¬ 
ment of the natives to tlieir own usages 
and practices, they made it their piineiiial 
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study not to liiirt tlieir feelings, l>y atliick- 
inggll ut oiiee the superstitions with wliidi 
most of their customs are infested: they 
judged it moresprftdent at the beginning to 
overlook many of them, and wait for a 
more favourable time, to put the converts 
right on tlie subject. Their colour, their 
talents, their virtues, above all, their per¬ 
fect disinteresteiliicss, rendered them ac- 
oeptnhle even to the Hindoo princes, who, 
astonished at the novelty and singularity 
of the circumstance, bestowed their pro¬ 
tection on these extiaordinary men, ami 
gave them foil freedom to preach their 
religion, and make proselytes to it, 

“ The Jesuits began their work under 
these favourable auspices,and made a great 
number of converts among all castes of 
Hindoos, in those countries where they 
were allowed llie free exercise of tlieir reli¬ 
gious fu notions. It appears from authentic 
lists, made up about seventy years ago, 
which I liave seen, that the numder of na¬ 
tive Christians in tliese countries was ns 
follows, viz. in the Maiawa about 30,000, 
in the Madura above 100,000, in the Car¬ 
natic 80,000, in Mysore 35,000. At the 
present time hardly a third of this number 
is to be found in these districts respective¬ 
ly, 1 have heard that the number of con¬ 
verts was still much more considerable on 
the other coast, from Goa to Cape Como¬ 
rin ; but of these I never saw authentic 
lists. 

** Things were carrying on in this pro¬ 
mising manner by the Jesuit missionaries, 
when severe complaints weie preferred 
against tlioni from several parts to the 
Holy See at Rome. The accusers were 
chiefly friars of oilier religious orders, set¬ 
tled at Goa and Pondicherry, who accused 
Ihejesiiitsof the most culpable indulgence, 
in tuicratiug and winking at all kinds of 
idolatrous superstitions among their prose¬ 
lytes, and with having tliemselves rather 
become converts to the idolatrous worship 
of the Hindoo, by conforming to many of 
tlieir practices and superstitions, than 
making Indians converts to the Christian 
religion. 

“ The charges iiad some degree of 
foundation, though not to the extent set 
forth by the accusers, whose aepreseuta- 
tions seem, on the whole, to have pro¬ 
ceeded rather from motives of envy and 
jealousy against the Jesuits, than from a 
true disinterested zeal for the cause of 
religion- 

Those often-repeated accusations gave 
rise to a long and warm correspondence 
lietweon the parties concerned, in which 
the jesaits, in giving an arcoiint of tlieir 
conduct to the Holy See, did not conceal 


that, from motives of prudence, and not to 
risk the revolt of the converts, and preju¬ 
dice the pagans more and more against the 
new religion, they had been under the very 
implcasant necessity of overlooking many 
rcprohcnsible practices, waiting for iitt(}i .i 
circmnslances to suppress tliein gradually. 
At the same time they exposed the dangers 
which could not fail to ensue,*lf the feel¬ 
ings of the Hindoos wore all at onee hurt 
on this extremely delicate point, and the 
practices justly complained of, openly 
opposed- and reprobated, beCire the chiis- 
tian religion had gained a solid footing in 
the country. They endeavoured to give 
weight to their assertions, and excuse* their 
conduct, by the example of the apostles 
tliemselves, who at the beginning of their 
apostolic career judged it prudent from 
regard to the prejudices of the Jews, and 
in order to encourage their conversion, to 
tolerate ciVcitmemon among them, as well 
as their abstaining from blood, and from 
strangled things, and the observance of 
many other jndaical customs. 

“ All these and niaiiy other like reasons 
appeared to the Holy See futile and merely 
evasive ; and tiiC Jesuits were peremptorily 
ordered to preach the catholic religion in 
all its purity, and altogether suppress (he 
superstitious practices, till then tolerated 
among the Ncopliites. 

The Jesuits, seeing that their following 
such directions would not Only put a stop 
to all further conversions, but also occasion 
the apostacy of a great many proselytes, 
before they gave up their poiiii, sent de¬ 
putations to Rome, in order to enlighten 
tlic Holy iSee on the subject. This dis¬ 
gusting contest, which was carried on ia 
several instances with iniicli acrimony, 
lasted more than forty years before it cuiiic 
to an end. 

“ At length the reigning Pope, wishing 
to finish the business, sent Cardinal do 
Toiirnoii to India with the title of apos¬ 
tolic legate, to make personal enquiries on 
the subject, and report ail the details to flic 
Holy See. The cardinal lauded at Poudi- 
clicrry-about a century ago, and on bis ar¬ 
rival sent for some of the principal mis¬ 
sionaries, living in the inland country, had 
ail matters minutely investigated, aud made 
his report to the Pope. After some further 
delay, tfite famous and very learned Bene¬ 
dict XIV. having been raised to the papal 
chair, and wishing to put at once a stop to 
this scandalous contest, issued a very rigo¬ 
rous bull or decree in several articles, by 
wliichbe formally and expressly condemned 
and reprobated all the superstitious prac¬ 
tices (a list of whicii was contained in the 
instiument,) till then tolerated by the mis- 
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sionarieo,' anil reqnired tbat the whole of 
them, of whatever order or dignity they 
might be, should bind themselves by a 
solemn oatii taken before a bishop, to con¬ 
form themselves without any tergivei sation 
whatever to the spirit and letter of tlie ile- 
eree; it was moreover ordered, that the 
decree should be read and published every 
Sunday in 111 chnrehcs aiid cltapels in the 
presence of the eongi-egation, and a pro¬ 
mise of submission to it be required from 
all converts. 

■' These rs-ders were reluctantly com¬ 
plied with : bnt what the jesiiits had forc- 
.seen hajipened:—a great numlrer of prose¬ 
lytes preferred renoinicing the new religion 
to abandoning their practices. A stop 
was put to conversions; and the clntsti.in 
religion began to become odiuns to the 
Hindoos on account of its intolerance. 

“At that very time happened the Euro¬ 
pean invasion, and the bloody contests for 
dondnion between the English and French. 
The Europeans, till then almost entirely 
unknown to the natives in the interior, in 
trodiiccd themselves in several ways and 
under various denominations into every 
part of the country, Tlie Hindoos soon 
found that those nussioiiarics, whom their 
colm^ their talents, and other qualities, 
hadint need them to regard as such extraor¬ 
dinary icings, as men coining fiom another 
woild^ Iwere in fact notbing else but dis¬ 
guised Fringy (Europeans j)* and that 
their C iiintry, their religion, and original 
educati n, were the same with those of the 
vile, th contemptible Fringy, who had of 
late in sded their country. This event 
proved last blow to the interests of the 
rhristia religion. No more conversions 
were ra le; apostacy became almost gene¬ 
ral in 'eral quarters; and Christianity 
became lore and more an object of con¬ 
tempt td aversion, in proportion as the 
Eurojie manners became better known 
to the ,indoos, 

“ N li ly at that period the suppression 
of the wder of the Jesuits took place in Eu¬ 
rope tud their being no longer a sufficient 
nuni - of missionaries, a national black 
clei was formed, and the attendance on 
tlic maining congregations entrusted to 
the) cure. Those native missionaries not 
h g the advantage of a proper educa- 
pmi, and many wnongst them shewing 
Themselves more attached to their own in¬ 
terests than to those of religion, enjoy but 

“ * Friiigy, is the appellation under 
which the Eiiropeansare designated by the 
natives of 1 ndia; it is derived from the term 
Frank, and has been introduced by the 
Mahometan*.’' 
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little consideration even araongtheir flocks, 
and none among the natives of any other 
dcsciiption.” P. 2., 

No inembei' of tbuv Church on 
reading fliese proceedings of.thc Je¬ 
suit missionaries can be surprised 
at their want of success, or be dis¬ 
heartened at the strong opinion 
which the Abbe has expressed of 
tlie utter impracticability of con¬ 
verting the Hindoos. If should in 
justice, however, be added, that the 
Letter from which the preceding 
extract was made, was written in 
the year 1815, when our episcopal 
establishment was yet in its infancy; 
and the piety, and zeal, and learn¬ 
ing, and judgment of Bi.shop Mid¬ 
dleton were little known or felt in 
the East. 

The remarks of the Abbe arc 
confined to the Romish, Lutheran, 
Moravian, ami Baptist missionaries, 
and to the Nestorians in Travan- 
core ; and a most melancholy pic¬ 
ture he lias drawn of the fruits of 
their missionary labours up to the 
time at which he was writing. 

“ Bclinld the Lutheran mission esta¬ 
blished in India more than a century «ego! 
Interrogate its missionaries, ask them what 
were their successes during so long a 
period, and tlirougli what means were 
gained over the few proselytes they made ! 
Ask them whether the interests of their 
sect arc improving, or whether they are 
gaining ground, or whether their small 
nimibers are not rather dwindling away ? 

“ Behold the truly industrious, the un¬ 
affected and imasstitning Moravian bre¬ 
thren I Ask them how many converts they 
have made in India during a stay of about 
seventy yeais by preaching tlie gospel in 
all its naked simplicity? They will can- 
didly answer, ‘ Not one! hot a single 
man I’ 

“ Behold the Nestorians in Travancorel 
Interrogate them ; ask them for an account 
of their success In llte work of proselytism 
in these modern times ? Ask them whe¬ 
ther they are gaining ground, and whether 
the interests of their ancient mode of 
worship is improving? They will reply, 
that so far from this being the case, their 
congregations once so flourwhlug, and 
amounting (according to Gibbon’s ac¬ 
count) to 200,fX)0 souls, are now reduced 
to less than an eighth of tliis number, aiid 
are daily diminishing. 

4B 
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“ Behold the Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore! Inquire what are their spiri¬ 
tual successes on the chores of the flanges ? 
Ask them wlj^’thfr tl»ey have really the 
well-founded hope that their iiidefatigahlc 
iabonrs 'in endeavouring to got the holy 
scriptures translated into all the idioms of 
India will increase their successes? Ask 
them whether tho«e extremely incorrect 
versions, already obtained at an immense 
expence, have produeed the sinccic con¬ 
version of a single pagan ? And I am per¬ 
suaded, that if they arc asked an answer 
upon their honour and conscience, they 
will all reply in the negative.” P. S!5. 

Tims much then we mny gather 
from this slatemout * ; that up to 
the year 1B16 nothing material 
whatever hatl in the Abbe’s opinion 
been effected ; and consequently, if 
any great advance has since been 
made, it must, under God, be attri¬ 
buted to the measures adopted since 
that period, and detailed in our 
last number. That much, very 
much has since been done, we have 
the most undoidiled authority for 
asserting. Of course, where w'e 
have to deal with a nation so deeply 
rooted in their prejudices as that of 

* “ His notions on the subject arc derived 
fiom an experience of thirty-two years of 
confidential and quite unrestrained inlcr- 
coiirsc among the natives of India, of ail 
castes, religious, and i aiiks; during whieli, 
in order to viiti their confidence, and re¬ 
move suspicion, as far as possible, he lias 
constantly lived like them, embracing 
their manners, customs, and most of their 
prejudices, in his dicss, his diet, their rules 
of civility, and good-breeding, and their 
mode of intercourse in tlie world. But the 
restraints under which tie has lived during 
so long a period of his life, have proved of 
no advantage to him in promoting the 
sacred cause in which he was engaged as a 
religiou.s teacher. During that time he has 
vainly, in his exertions to promote tlie 
cause of Christianity, watered the soil of 
India witli his sweats, and many times 
with his tears, at the sight of the quite in- 
siirmouutable obduracy of the people he 
had to. deal with: ready to water it with his 
blood, if his doing so had been able to 
overcome the inviucibic resistance he had 
to encounter every where, in his endea¬ 
vours to disseminate some gleams of the 
evangelical light. Every where the seeds 
town by him have fallen upon a naked 
sock, and have instantly dried away.”P. vi. 


the Hindoos, the less that is openly 
said, the better: we must be con¬ 
tent to forego the pleasure and pride 
of announcing our spiritual victories, 
though at the cxpciice of that po¬ 
pular applause which" is deemed dt 
the present day so precious, and is 
even essential lo the very*^cxisteiico 
of many a modern society. We 
must be satislied with a calm re¬ 
view in our own closet of the 
strength of that foundalum which a 
Middicion has laid, and on which a 
He her is gone forth to build: we 
must weigh within ourselves the 
probable benefit of an established 
episcopate, a resident bishop, and 
a body of zealous, intelligent, and 
active Clergy ; we must calculate in 
secret on the certain influence under 
the Divine blessing of the Holy 
Scriptures as they shall he gradu¬ 
ally and carefully translated into 
ihe native tongues, and explained 
and enforced by the resident clergy: 
we must look to what the Commit¬ 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, at the seve¬ 
ral Presidencies, have already done, 
and are doing, and quietly, as we 
may justly anticipate the result: 
and lastly, we must watch as wc 
may with an eye of peculiar fond¬ 
ness and anxiety the gradual and un. 
obtrusive progress of those .schools, 
which are hajipily arising in every 
direction for the education of the 
native youth. The greatest obsta¬ 
cles td the conversion of the adult 
Hindoo are his prejudices; and these 
from every aecount appear, human¬ 
ly speaking, to be insurmountable : 
our course, therefore, is plain; it is, 
in one word, to get the start of his 
{irejudices; to begin the work of 
Christian education before his pre¬ 
judices are formed: it may be tliat 
we may act lhrough,^he child on the 
parent; that what we teach the 
child may be reflected back on the 
parent: but this is clear, that our 
chief prospect of success is in the 
religious instruction of the rising 
generation. This, however, as every 
other attempt for converting th^ 
Hindoos, ittust be proceeded in with 
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the utmost caution: it is difficult 
for us in this country to estimate 
the degree of caution, that is neces¬ 
sary : and it is in this light that 
"^hcse Letters of the Abb6 are pe¬ 
culiarly valuable, and deserve to be 
carefully read. It is not every man 
that has zeal that is tit for a mis¬ 
sionary ; nor are disappointed men 
at home the most eligible to send 
abroad. A ■ rare union of piety, 
zeal, talent, discretion, and a heart 
wholly and disinterestedly devoted 
to the cause, are necessary to con¬ 
stitute an efficient, and even a safe 
missionary. Every person sent and 
every stop taken should be the sub¬ 
ject of long and careful examina- 
tion: for it is not merely that an 
improper person or a false step will 
do 1)0 good, but either may effect 
very great harm. A prejudice, im¬ 
prudently treated, may raise an un- 
extinguisbable ffame; and it was 
from this conviction that we ven¬ 
tured in our last Number to express, 
the wish that the several bodies of 
missionaries could be induced to 
pursue one and the same steady 
plan, and range themselves under 
the earthly guidance of one zealous 
and judicious head. If, however, 
we shall but have succeeded in im¬ 
pressing the public mind and the 
several missionary societies with the 
necessity of uniting discretion to 
their zeal, we shall have attained a 
great point. There is something 
dazzling and delightful in being 
told that, whilst we are sitting qui¬ 
etly in our own little island, we are 
yet, by the munificence of our cha¬ 
rity, sending forth missionaries to 
every quarter of the habitable globe, 
and translating the Scriptures into 
all die known languages of the 
earth ; but if these missionaries are 
not men fitted for the work ; if their 
conversions, where they are most 
numerous, are more nominal than 
real; if by their immorality, their 
ignorance, or their indiscretion they 
are retardihg instead of advancing 
the propagation of the Gospel; and 
if the translations which have been 


made at an enormous expence, arc, 
version after version, discovered to 
be hastily and incorrectly perform¬ 
ed, we may be dazzled and delighted 
as mncli as wc please at the glorious 
and charitable work in which we 
fancy ourselves to be engaged ; but 
every sober and rational jverson will 
only pronounce our delusion the 
greater. It is no mark of wisdom 
to close onr eyes and pronounce 
every missionary ii Paul, and e\eiy 
mis-nained version »>!' the Scrip¬ 
tures the Word of God. If we ex¬ 
press ourselves thus strongly, it i.i 
because w'e feel the subject ilecply. 
We are the last that from any feel¬ 
ings whatever w'onld discourage any 
exertions that hold out but a pro¬ 
bable hope of success ; but we can¬ 
not tamely stand by and behold the 
pittance of the poor, and tlic wealthy 
superfluities of the great, annually 
sent forth out of the country, and 
the good people of England but too 
often repayed only with pompons 
declamations that every judicious 
traveller confutes, and notices of 
ninv versions, which are no sooner 
examined, but are found to be 
grossly incorrect, 

“ I was not a little siirpnsed," says tlic 
“ when I saw, a few years ago, an 
noiinccd with much ciii|)l)a.sis in all the 
newspapers by the niishionaries at Seraui- 
porc, the design of undertaking the trans¬ 
lation of the whole Bible into eiglileeii or 
twenty Asiatic languages, the Chinese not 
excepted. To persons unacquainted with 
the difficulty, not to say impossibility of 
such a task being faithfully and accnrately 
performed, the project mii.st have appear¬ 
ed dazzling, and worthy to be encourag¬ 
ed : for my part, I could not conceive how 
a small society of five or six individuals 
(every allowance for their talents anrl 
learning being made,) should seriously 
think of compromising themselves with 
the public by so herculean a labour; 
which, to be fairly and properly execut¬ 
ed, would occupy for half a eentqjy all 
the learned to be found in India. 

“ It is a well known fact, that when 
England separated herself from the church 
of Rome, not finding the version of the 
Vulgate, till then used, sufficiently exact, 
the first care of her reformers was to pro¬ 
cure a translation of the whole Bible, trom 

4 B 2 
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the origiiial Hebrew into English. In 
consequence, one was produced with great 
trouble, in tlie reign of the young king 
Edward the 9ixtti; but this version, on a 
close investigation, proving abundant in 
errors, was finally laid aside, and a second 
undertaken in the reign of queen Eliza¬ 
beth. ' This also could not withstand cri¬ 
ticism, and was tbund, on the whole, very 
incorrect and defective; a third version 
w;is therefore begun in the reign of James 
the First, which (if I am not mistaken) is 
that now used and approved by tiie esta¬ 
blished church. In order to render this 
as exact and correct as it was posdble, the 
best scholars to foe found in the kingdom 
were employed in the execution of it, and 
it is well kiiowu that this version, carried 
on by the joint labours of so many Urarned 
per»ons, took tip a period of about sixteen 
years, for its completion: and yet modern 
criticism has found many eriors and mis¬ 
takes in ir,‘ although obtained by so much 
trouble and care. 

Now, if even in Europe, with all the 
assistance that learned translators were 
enabled to obtain, fiotn enlightened Criti¬ 
cism, &c. it proved so difitenU, and re¬ 
quired such great labours to obtain a ge- 
niiioe version of this work, what are we to 
tliiiik of the project of five or six individu¬ 
als, who, without the assistance of any 
criticism whatever, suppose themselves 
able to execute genuine translations into 
intricate iang'iages, with which they, after 
all, can possess only an imperfect acqiiaint- 

• .Since writing tiiese pages, I have 
learned, with some siiipiise, that the mis¬ 
sionaries at Seiaiiipoie Live surpassed ilie 
most sanguine expectations of the (mhiie, 
by tianslatiiig the Scriptures, within the 
shoit period of nine or ten years, into no 
less than twenty-four Asiatic languages. 
This brilliant success has not in tiie least 
dazzled me, nor altered my opinion, or 
diihitiished my scepticism on the eiitiie 
inadequacy of such means to enlighten the 
pagitns, and gain them over to Cliiistia- 
nity, and 1 would not certainly dare to 
warrant, that these twenty spurious ver- 
Mons, with some of which I am acquaiuted, 
will, aOer the lapse of the same number 
of years, have operated the conversiop of 
twenU-four pagans, I have, on the con- 
trarypevery reason for apprehending that 
these low translations, if tiie natives could 
be prevailed npon to peruse them, (which 
in my opinion will never be Qte case,) will, 
by exposing the Christian religion and its 
followers to Uie ridicule of the public, soon 
staler the wavering ^tli of many bou- 
^eos of those now profes^og Chiistiaoiiy, 


It is on all hands admitted, that be-, 
fore a translation from one language into 
another be undertaken, it is absolutely 
necessary to possess an entire and tho¬ 
roughly grammatical acquaintance with 
both. Now, where are the Europesw?^ 
who possess so perfect a knowledge of the 
idioms of India? and again, where are the 
natives who possess the same advantage 
with respect to the European dialects? if 
persons of this description are to be foiiud 
any where in this country, they are in very 
small niinihcrs indeed. " 

“ Some partial translations of the Scrip¬ 
tures are, it is tiiie, to be found in the 
country ; but in my humble opinion they 
have enlirely missed their object. I Jiave 
by me a copy of the New Testament, 
translated into Tamu), executed by the 
Liitlieran iiiksiunaries ; f ut tlic translators, 
by endeavouring to imike it literal, have 
generally used Mieli low, trivial, and, in 
many instances, ludicrous expressiuus,ainl 
the style is, besides, so difTercut fiom that 
of the Hindoos, that persons unaccu.stonied 
to it, cannot (as I have witnessed in re¬ 
peated instances) read over four verses 
without laughing at the manner in which 
the work is executed. 

“ III my last journey to the coast, I saw 
a letter on the subject, from a missionary 
in Travancore, to a person of the same 
description at Foiidieherry, in which were 
the following expressions:— 

“ ‘ Many huiidied sets of the New 
Testament, translated into the Malaifun 
dialect, have been sent to iis (without our 
asking for them,) to he circulated among 
0111 CliiisCians. J have perused this pei- 
forimiiiee : the translation is ti iily piteoii.s, 
and only worthy of contempt; one cannot 
peruse (bur veises without shiiigging up 
the shoulders. '1 ins large eollectiun of 
New Testaments now In onr hands place.s 
us in a very aiikward situation: if wc 
leave them to rut in our apartments, wc 
fear to expose oiiisoives to the di'plcasiire 
of those who supplied ns with them, who 
appear anxious to have them circulated, 
and if wc Callow their iustriictioiis on the 
subject, we cover ourselves wiili ridicule.’ 

“ 1 remember an instance of the kind, 
which will not appear foreign to my suh- 
jeet. About twenty-five years ago, the 
French missionaries, in the province of 
Siitchneu in China, were earnestly re¬ 
quested by the congregation De Proyo- 
^nda Pule at Rome to translate the 
Gospel into Chinese, and send a copy to 
them. The missionaries answered, that as 

hasten tlie epoch of tiieir apostaey, and 
accelerate tlie downfall of the tottering 
edifice of Christianity in India.” 
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tbe Cbineae language did not .admit of a 
literal translation, they bad, a. long time 
before, compiled a work in Cbinese, ooii- 
tainiiig the history and moral of the Gos¬ 
pel, for tlie use of their congregatioos, and 
Wthat uotliiiig more could be sattsi'actoiily 
CKecuted on the subject j yet, as the re¬ 
quest was urgent, they prepared, with the 
assistance of their best informed prose¬ 
lytes, a translation of the gospel of St. 
Mat11i(.\. , a copy of wdtipii th-y sent to 
Koine, ii)furiiiii)g, at the same time, the 
cojigregation' De jPropof'undu, that the 
translation of this gospel alone, obtained 
with the assuitaixce of many well-educated 
natives, hud cost them considtM-able lah^nr 
and trunhJe; adding, that this iitci.il trans- 
latioii differed so widely from the Chinese 
style, that even their converts would 
hardly reliaiii from laughing in perusing 
it. 

“ Now, it is not a little curious to ob¬ 
serve that what European iiiissiouai ies, 
who iiail passed the gieatest part of their 
lives III China, judged next to impossible 
to execute even with the assistance of 
many well-educated natives, an unassisted 
Armenian, of the name of Lasmr at .Se- 
rampore, should imagine himself able to 
pci form, and it is not only the transldtion 
of a single gospel lie has undertaken,—the 
whole Bible literally translated by this 
individual has been eni)>liatically promised 
by the luissionaiies to the curiosity of the 
public.” 1*. 35. 

(rod forbid that we should be 
thought to discourage the fraiisla- 
liou of the : v. oidd that 

every nation and people of the earth 
had its version as we iiave ours : 
but still let us not forget that when 
we enter on the work of translation, 
it is tlie Word of God that we are 
undertaking to translate ; that Word 
of which it is written, that if any 
shall add thermnto, or take from, 
(Jod shall take away his part out of 
the book of life. The most imper¬ 
fect version may not be without its 
benefit to the Hindoo; but wliat 
may be beneficial for him to receive, 
may not become the Protestant to 
give. We may not intend to give 
an imperfect version; but if we do 
not lake the preparatory steps to 
secure its perfection, as far as a 
human work can be perfect, we are 
scarcely less guilty than if we had 
so intended.' We throw out these 
considerations out of a read desire 


for the advancement «f truth. W’® 
wish every mau success who has 
truth only in his vie,w, and pursues 
it by pious, judicious, and truly 
Christian means : where any others 
are used, we shall not spare them : 
DO end, however good, can sanctify 
the use of improper means. 

We beg ill cunclubioa again to 
call the altcntion of our readers to 
these Letters of the Abbe Dubois: 
as Prote.stai»ts, and still more as 
members of our })ure and Apostoli. 
cal Church they will be little dis¬ 
posed to admit liis couelusiuiis, or 
be disheartened by his presages; 
but they will find in them much to 
awaken their zeal, and excite tlfeir 
Christian interest for the benighted 
Hindoo'; much at the same time to 
impress them with the necessity of 
the utmost caution in their work of 
evangelizing the East; and much to 
sanction the must pleasing aiiticipa. 
tioii of success iu the adoption of 
recent measures, which have plainly 
sup|iiied- those deficiencies under 
which all former missionaries were 
labouring, and hold forth facilities, 
which, under the Divine blessing, 
cannot fail, if steadily pursued, and 
duly supported, to lead to ultimate 
success, 

Sermonn doctrinal and practical. 
By the Rev. James Aspinall, A.B. 
Curate of Rochdale. «vo. pp. 320. 
Rivingtoiis. 1823. 

The Lord's Prayer considered as a 
Rule of Conduct, in a Course of 
Practical Sermons, Preached^ to 
a Country Congregation. By the 
Rev. Alexander Dallas, Curate 
of Ilighclere. Author of The 
Country (hirate's Offering to his 
Parishioners." 12nio. 262 pp, 
4s. 6d. Baldwin & Co. 1823. 
Nine Sermons, preached on Several 
Occasions. By Hugh tVade- 
Gery, M.A. Rector of Thurning, 
in the County of Huntingdon, 
and formerly Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 14. 
6s. Rivingtons. 1823. 

It caoBot iuiely be laid to the 
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charge of the Clergy of the present 
day that they are at all backward in 
writing or publishing sermons. Vo¬ 
lume after volume pours forth from 
the pre*ss in rapid-succession, adapt¬ 
ed to the taste of every reader-—to 
tlie high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the learned and the un¬ 
learned. Sometimes we are fearful 
that their authors will receive no 
other reward than what the consci¬ 
ousness of having endeavoured to 
be useful will afford them; at other 
times we are encouraged at seeing a 
second, and a third, and yet a fourth 
edition impressed on the volumes of 
a Pott or a Beretis. 

We have now on our fable several 
sets of sermons, which have appear¬ 
ed within a few days of each other. 
Their merits are different; but w'c 
have read none that do not do credit 
to their authors, and show that our 
parochial Clergy are alive at their 
posts, anxious to impress on their 
flocks the doctrines of our holy re¬ 
ligion, and to build on them the 
superstructure of a pious, and holy, 
and charitable life. 

Mr. AspinalPs volume consists of 
twenty-one sermons. The most pro¬ 
minent, probably, are those on the 
character and conduct of Daniel, 
on the barren fig-tree, on the indis. 
soluble connection between faith 
afid good works, on the doctrine of 
the ever-blessed Trinity in Ujiity, 
and on the history of our Lord from 
his incarnation to his resurrection. 
The style is throughout animated, 
and though somewhat too high for 
the generality of hearers, yet adapt¬ 
ed, we doubt not, to the congrega¬ 
tion for wliose use the sermons were 
composed. We select, as a speci¬ 
men, the following recapitulation of 
DaniePs character. 

** We have now gone through tlie whole 
of this beantihil chapter, which for subli¬ 
mity of description, spirit of narration, va¬ 
riety of incident, and matter of instruction, 
is, if not unequalled, at all events not sur¬ 
passed in any history, sacred nr profane. 
We see a man, a stranger in a foreign land 
nay, a captive in the hands of enemies, 
rise to the highest offices of the state. 
Amidst U>6 shock of hostile hatious, where¬ 


in the country which had adopted as her 
own the Jewish prophet, felt before su¬ 
perior power, we ffiid him still, survivor of 
the wreck, advanced to higher honours, 
and placed above all tlie princes and 
nobles of the land. Mark his examplo^-^ 
for it speaks more forcibly to the heart 
thau ten thousand precepts, ^y merit he 
had attained his elevated situation, and 
held it by integrity alone. Though lie had 
gained all the sweets of power j (so they 
would call them, who walk ambition’s 
path ;) though he bad arrived'at that giddy 
height of grandeur, which has turned so 
many mortal heads, and worked their 
speedy fall, yet lie remained the same. He 
did not, because he possessed his prince’s 
favour, abuse that favour, or pervert it to 
the prejudice of others; but las rectitude 
was such, that * the king thought to set him 
over the whole realm.’ He did not in the 
hurry of business neglect, or in the splen¬ 
dour of prosperity, (as is too often the 
case,) forget Him, who ‘ is the author and 
giver of every good gift,’ but regularly 
offered up prayers and thanksgiving to 
that God, to whom prayer and thanks¬ 
giving are due. In short, neither his duty 
towards God, nor his duty towards man 
went unperformed. 

“ This is the character now held up to 
imitation. It is true that very few have 
any probable or possible chance of ad¬ 
vancing themselves in the same way as the 
instance before us,howevcr excellent their 
conduct, eminent their virtue, or sound 
their integrity; but all have it in their 
power by these good qualities to shine in 
a happier, though more quiet and humble 
sphere,—to secure the love and esteem of 
their feliow-nien, add what is more, to 
gain the favour of tlieir God. Though 
they cannot always acquire the confidence 
of princes ‘ by the excellent spirit which 
is in them,’ they may shelter themselves 
under the protection of the Kings of kings, 
and through him obtain admission into the 
realms of joy. 

“ But it is the piety of the proplief I 
W’ontd particularly set before you,—-this 
piety in prosperity, which is so rarely to 
be found. When adversity frowns upon 
ns, we all, like the the prodigal, flock to 
our Father’s house and ask forgiveness. 
It is in prosperity that wc are put to the 
severest trial. This is the test, — the 
touchstone of real virtue; and lie, who has 
stood the proof without corruption, may 
pass in safety through every other danger, 
and trust in God, that when the evil hour, 
which come.s on all, shall come, the arm of 
heaven will interpose and snatch him, like 
Daniel from the lions’ den, uninjured by 
misfortune’s iron grasp.” Aspinall, 
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III the course of this sermon Mr. 
Aspioall draws a comparison be¬ 
tween Daniel and Naamaii to the 
disparagement of the latter, which, 
considering the peculiarity and dif- 
^fl?rence of circumstances in which 
Naanian was placed, and the part¬ 
ing assurance of the prophet, we 
think might have been spared. 

In those just and forcible exliorta- 
tions to the full and conscientious 
<lischarge of every moral duty, with 
which Mr. Aspinall concludes his ser¬ 
mons, we could have wished too to 
have found a more express reference 
to the great source of our spiritual 
strength, without whom, in the 
scriptural language of our Liturgy, 
“ nothing is strong, nothing is holy.” 
In the conclusion of his eighth ser¬ 
mon, however, Mr. Aspinall leaves 
us nothing to wish on this head. 

One other observation we would 
wisli to ofler to Mr. Aspinall's con¬ 
sideration. Having mentioned, in p. 
277. the rctirijig of Joseph to Naza¬ 
reth, he remarks justly, 

“ Neither liad tliis circuinsfance escaped 
tlie inspired wiiters by wliom it bad been 
said of Samson, in tins respect atype of our 
Lord, * Tlie child shall be a Nazari'e unto 
God from the womb.’ ” Aspinall, P, 277. 

Might not some short explanation 
«)f the word Nazar, from which, as 
their common origin, the votive per¬ 
son separated oft* from the worhl to 
the service of God, and the remote 
village of Nazareth seem to have 
derived their appellation, be here 
added with effect ? The connection, 
as the passage now stands, is not 
sufficiently obvious to the common 
hearer. 

The great recommendation of Mr. 
Dallas’s Sermons is their plainness 
and simplicity ; the style is easy and 
elegant, and with all its plainness 
never degenerates into homeliness. 
The Writer is evidently in earnest: he 
feels strongly, and is anxious to ex¬ 
press himself fully and forcibly. In 
some instances he has been betrayed 
into an inaccuracy of expression 
which we are satisfied that he will 
thank us for pointing out. Thus he 
speaks, in p. 20, of God’s having 
purchased us even with the sacrU 


the Lord's Prayer, 

fice of that mysterious portion of 
his own Divine Spirit, liis only be¬ 
gotten Sun Jesus Christ; and in p. 
252, of the Holy Spirits saving us 
from the punishment of sin. ’ In p, 
40 there would seem to be some little 
confusion in tlie application of the 
term hallowed to God’s essential 
holiness: “ In the first of these sen¬ 
ses”—in which hallowed signifies to 
make any thing holy, “ God is, ever 
was, and ever will be hallowed, be¬ 
ing sacred and holy in all eternity.” 
God is not in this sense said to 5e 
hallowed or made holy : he is holy. 
Ill p. 147 we twice meet with de- 
penefnraf, instead of depen</tftt: this 
is an error almost too trifling to be 
mentioned; but in adding them we 
liave exhausted our whole.quivor of 
criticism, and gladly present our 
readers with the following sj)ecimeii 
of Mr. Dallas's style, and the man¬ 
ner in which he treats his subject. 

“ Luke xi. 2 . 

“ Tby will be done, as iu heaven, so in 
earth. 

“ After having prayed that God’s king¬ 
dom of grace iniglit be extended in this 
world, and that bis kingdom of glory after 
this world might be hastened, we beseech 
God that bis will may be done on earth, as 
it is in heaven. In order properly to un¬ 
derstand for what it is we pray in repeat¬ 
ing this petition, and what are the exer¬ 
tions which will be necessary to prove that 
we pray sincerely, we must first endea¬ 
vour clearly to comprehend what is meant 
by the will of God. 

“ The will of God is two fold. It is 
6rst contained in his commandments, 
written by liis own huger ami delivered to 
Moses, afterwards made binding to all 
Christians from tlic application of them by 
our Saviour Christ to ihe rules of his gos¬ 
pel. It is contained also tiiioiiglioiit that 
gospel, clearly expressed in various parts 
of it, as the different subjects treated ^raw 
forth the different explanations of God’s 
will. This is the revealed will of God, and 
is that which is meant in such texts of 
Scripture as these : ''Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he lhat doeth 
the win of my Father which is in hea¬ 
ven “ If any man be a worshipper of 
God, and doeth his will, him he hearatli f.” 

Be not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by tli^ renewing of your 

* Matt. vii. 21. fjohii ix. 31. 
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mind, tiiat ye may prove wliat is titat 
good,- and acceptable, and perfect xoill of 
God J.” “ Tliis is tlie viiU of God, even 
your sanctiiicalion §“ that ye no longer 
should live the rest of your time in the 
flesh, to the lusts of men, bnt to the Kill 
o/GodWr 

Secondly, there is a disposing will of 
Ood, a will of his counsel or providence, 
which includes his designs and purposes 
concerning us and all the world; a will by 
which He orders or permits eveiy thing 
that happens in heaven or eaith. This 
will of God is variously expressed in 
Scripture ; it is called “ the thoughts of 
his heart," and “ his counsel," and “ his 
pleasure,” as well as his will; as when our 
Saviour prayed in Gethseniaiie, “ O. my 
Father, if this cup may tint pass away from 
me except I drink it, i/iy Kill he done*|[ 

So also David means the same will of God 
when he says, “ The counsel of the Lord 
standetli fdr ever ; the thoughts of his 
heart to all generations Again : What¬ 
soever- the Lord pleased, that did He in 
heaven and earth So Solomon : 

“'Whatever devices there are in the heart 
of man, the counsel of the Lord, that shall 
stand And the disciples, when Paul 
would go to Jerusalem hi spite of the pre¬ 
dictions of Agabiis, Ceased to persuade 
him, saying, “ The will of the Lord be 
done § 5 ." 

These two kinds of God’s will are dif¬ 
ferent in the r nature, my brethren ; but 
the petition in my text is equally applica¬ 
ble to, and includes them both. To the 
first kind, the positively commanded will 
of God, wc must all be obedient ; and m 
saying, therefore, in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ Thy will be done,” we pray that God 
Almighty would enlighten our understand¬ 
ings, that we and all mankind may know 
bis will (because unless we know it we 
cannot perforin it), and that knowing it, 
lie would give us grace that we may all 
obediently and willingly do it. To the 
second kind, the disposing will of God’s 
connsel or providence, we must be re¬ 
signed ; and in saying, therefore, in the 
Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy will be done," we 
pray tliat we and all mankind, being 
placed here in a state of trial to prepare 
us for another life, and being fully con¬ 
vinced that nothing can happen to us 
without the command or the^lermission of 
God, may be fully resigned to whatever 
circamstance of affliction or distress it 
may please him to try us with. 

“ In praying, however, that God's will 

I Bpm. xii. a. § J Tlicss. iv. 3. 

II Pet. iv. 2. * ir Matt. xxvi. 42. 

*• Psalm xxxiii. 11. ft-Psalm cxxxv. 0, 

Prov. *ix. 21 . §$'Acts xxi. 41 
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may be done on-earth with obedience, mid 
may be borne with resignation, our Sa¬ 
viour ba ,8 added instructions for a certain 
kind of obedience and resignation. We 
not only pray that we may obey and be 
resigned to the will of God, but that 'v -■ 
may do so after the manner of the angCls 
which surround the throne of God: “ Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, siT on earth." 
We cannot indeed hope to be able to obey 
and be resigned to the will of God in the 
same degi'ee as the pure and lioly inhabit¬ 
ants of heaven, so long as tin.- taint of cor¬ 
ruption clings to our souls along w'ith this 
fleshy covering. The word as in this pe¬ 
tition means likeness, not equality. The 
inspired psalmist says, “ Tiic angels do 
God’s commands, hearkening nnto the 
voice of ins word that they are “ the mi¬ 
nisters of God, that do his pleasure 
Bnt although we cannot hope to equal the 
obedience and resignation of the angels in 
heaven, yet Christ has desired ns to pray 
that we might possess these virtues after 
the same manner as those lieaveiily beings ; 
and we therefore propose tlieir perfect 
obedience and complete resignation to the 
Avill of God as the pattern by which we 
would have ours formed. 

“ To reduce this explanation to a few 
words, which I heseeoli you, iny brethren, 
to attemi to particularly, and to remem¬ 
ber as often as you lepcat the Lord’s 
Prayer, when we come to that petition, 
“ Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
hcavcn>’’ we mean to ask of God that we 
onrselvBs and all mankind may understand 
his commands as revealed to us in Setip- 
ture, and may perforin these commands so 
that Ko may do notliiug to displease Him; 
and also that wc ourselves and all mankind 
may readily submit to whatever he may 
choose to put upon ns, however apparently 
afflicting; that we may fully trust in his 
providence and be resigned to bis decrees, 
so that notiling He dues may displease us ; 
and we pray to he thus obedient and re¬ 
signed in as great a degree as is possible 
to our human nature, that we may, as 
ouicli as we can, imitate the obedience 
and resignation of the angels in heaven.” 
P. 99. 

Four out of Mr.Wade-Gery's nine 
are Assize Sermons; one was preach¬ 
ed at Huntingdon at the Archdea- 
Coif*s Visitation, and the rcmiainiiTg 
four before the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The Visitation Sermon is on Mark 
xvi. 16. “ He that believcth and ra 
baptized, shall be saved; but he that 


* PMilm ciir. 20, 21. 
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believcth not, shall ho damned and 
Mr. Wade-Gery places this solemn 
declaration of our Lord in a very just 
light. 

Raptisni is that federal compact into 
which wc enter with ChrUt, when heiii:; 
admitted, n^on repentance, into his king¬ 
dom, we publicly profess unr belief of his 
doctrine, and our obedience to his precepts, 
and whence in return, we acquire the pri¬ 
vilege of that salvation which is promised 
in the text. * 

“ The efficacy of Baptism consists in 
its being a rite ordained by Christ himself 
as a means whereby we receive t/tat inward 
and spiritnnl {>') ncc, which enables us to 
die unto sin and rise again unto righteous¬ 
ness. In the times of the Apostles, the 
celebration of this ordinance was followed 
by the visible ctfusioii of the Holy Spirit. 
These extraordinary manifestations have 
indeed long ceased, but the ordinary and 
internal inihiencu of that Spirit is yet 
vouchsafed. 

“ When man, placed in this world of pro¬ 
bation, has performed his utmost, he must, 
after all acknowledge himself an uiqirofit- 
ablc servant. How then if his best actions 
entitle liiiii to no reward, can he escape 
the punishment of his wickedness, the 
cliasiisemeiit of ins weaknesses? By the 
promise of the text. When judgment 
should be pronounced against him, he can 
claibi no indulgence from the performance 
• of his own good works: for in his l>est ac¬ 
tions, he can have done no more than his 
dtiiy, and his evil deeds still call for pu¬ 
nishment ■, but through the merits and 
snfierings of Christ, he prays for mercy, 
nay, he receives it, for wc iiave the pro¬ 
mise of One who cannot lie, tliat he shall 
be saved. And this salvation consists not 
merely in the exemption' from piimshment, 
but is accompanied by a rcwaid exceeding 
great, surpassing even llie coinprcheiision 
of man in this bis moital state. 

Such then arc tlic advantages of the 
Christian. Let us nuw' turn to the othei 
side, and we shall see that even (he unbe¬ 
liever must acknowledge iho justice of his 
doom. He that heheveth not, ikaU be 
damned. 

“ It may not, however, be siiperfiiious 
to observe, lliat they to wlinm the Gospel 
is unknown, arc not included in this latter 
clause of the sentence, foi, he. that believcth 
not, can only be applied to him who has 
had the evidence proposgd to him, and re¬ 
jected it, and cannot he intended to com¬ 
prehend tliose persons, who never heard 
the name of the Lord Jesus. For how 
shail they believe in him of whom they 
Kkmembranceb, No. 57 . 


have wd heard ? And how shall they hear 
without a prtucher 1* We may conclude, 
therefore, from the snherent justice and 
mercy of God, that those ^viiluous hea¬ 
thens, who making tlie best use of that 
light winch natiiic and reason afforded, 
were a law ludu themsplresi, will be ac¬ 
cepted unto salvation. For when St. John 
assmes iis, that if any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Fattier, Jesus Christ 
the righteous ; and he is the propitiation 
Jor our sins ; he adds, and not for oars 
on lit, hut also for the sins of the whole 
ivorlflX. 

“ Those righteous men, therefore, to 
wlioiii Christ has not hern pie.iched, though 
not included in the piounse vouchsafed in 
the former {i.irr, do not come iiiicler the 
condemnation denoimced in the latter part 
of the text, fioni wiiicli they also shall be 
saved by the ih alli ol'Ciii isl,throiigli n’lwr, 
and not as ot debt. Hut the Cliiistiau has 
a more siire word of prophecy §, the cove¬ 
nant of faith contained in tiie words, He 
that believcth and is baptized, shall be 
saved. 

“ But if any one should hesitate to ad¬ 
mit the interpretation for which I contend, 
the word in the original must put the mat¬ 
ter out of all doubt; for it is not o St pi) 
TTiaTivauQ, he. that believeth not, but o Si 
airufTtiaatj, he who disbelieveth, compre¬ 
hending only those, who having had the 
Gospel pleached to them, reject the terms 
of salvation there offered, refu.se to enter 
into tiic covenant to which they are invited, 
and neglect to avail themselves of the 
benefits of Clirist’s precious blood-shed- 
diiig. 

“ .Viid this ill!erpretation is further con¬ 
firmed by lemarkiiig, that although tliefoi- 
inor clause declares, that he who believcth 
and is baptized, shall be saved, yet the 
latter does not in paiallel terms denounce 
that he who believeth not, and is not bajh 
tized, shall be damned: so that notwith¬ 
standing baptism is a federal condition of 
salvation, yet the unavoidable want of it 
dues not nuair the .sentence of condemna¬ 
tion ; nor will the justice of God sillier the 
omis.sioii of this rite, either through the 
negligence of parents, w'here the faidi of 
Christ IS established, or the incapacity of 
the paity to perform it, where the Gospel 
has nut been preached, to operate in so 
gi ievons a manner; however destitute such 
persons may be of some of those benefits, 
which the professed and godly Christian 
enjoj.s." Gery, P. 

“ * Kom. X. 14.’' “ t Rom. ii. 14." 

" J 1 Joiiii li, 1, a.” “ $ 2 Pet. i. 19.” 

4 C 
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Society for Promoting the Enlarge¬ 
ment and Building of Churches 
and.Chapels. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held at 
No, SS, LiricolnVinn-fields, (by Ad¬ 
journment) on Thursday, the 2^!d of 
May, 1823, his Grace tlie Archbishop of 
Caiiterbiiiy, in the Chair; the following 
Report was made:— 

FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Coraniiltee, at tlie lifth Annual Ge¬ 
neral Meeting of the Society, lay before 
the Subscribeis, a brief statement oi their 
proceedings diiriug the last year. 

They have received seventy-one appli¬ 
cations for assistance in that period, to 
many of which the Committee have not 
yet given a final answer, being desirous of 


further information. Grants have been 
made in forty-six cases, amounting to 
9,489/.; and by the aid of that sum, an in¬ 
crease of Church accommodation is pro¬ 
vided for 13,797 persons. The number 
free and unappropriated sittings is 11,114. 

A statement of the tran5ac.;ion8 of the 
Society, under different heads, since its 
fiisl institution, w'ill serve to shew the he- 
noficial results of its operation. 

Slalnmnt ofCoiUrifiiUionsifot/iis IJai/. 

Donations.,..£(>1,282 2 

Annual Subscriptions.. 630 14 0 

The whole amount received has been 
invested in the Public Funds, and the un¬ 
expended pai t of it is slill bearing interest. 
The sum at the disposal of the Society, has 
been affected and is subject to alicration 
from the fluctuation in the pi ice of stock?. 


VALUATION OF THE PROPERTY NOW BELONOING TO THE .SOCIETY. 

Invested in £46,498 5s. ‘2(1. 3 per cent. Stock, at 75 per cent. £. s. d. 

Cash . £• s. d. ;54,87.s 13 10 

Balance in the hand.-, of the Trustees .. 708 14 

Donations unpaid. 429 10 0 

1,1.38 4 7 


Deduct, to meet Grants paid, for which Warrants have been ^ 
issued to the Treasurer.... S 


36,011 18 .5 

1,835 0 0 


.>4,170 18 

Grants remaining iinpaul 28,605 O 


Disposable Balance, 5,.571 18 



1st 

2d 

3d 

41 h 

.5th 



Reporl, 

Report, 

Report, 

Repot t, 

Report, 



1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

Ti>tal. 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Applications received 


96 

74 

68 

71 

454 



No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Not within Rules 


2 

S 

1 

0 

19 

Grants. 


(J4 

43 

54 

4(> 

254 

Withdrawn . 





0 

66 

SPECIFIC HBAD.S 

1st 

Report, 

20 

[Report 

3d 

Report, 

4lli 

Rouort. 

.5th 

Report 


Under which tlie Grants were made: 

1819. 

1821). 

1821. 

1)^2 

1823. 

Total 


No. 

No 

No. 

No.““ 

No. 

No. 

Enlarging Parish Church. 

1.5 


19 

12 

16 

84 

Rebuilding, do. with enlargement .... 

(> 


.4 

4 


23 

Building Ciiapels.. 

9 


.3 

6 


27 

Rebuilding do. uith enlargement,. .. 

3 


2 

:i 


12 

Enlarging Chapels. 

Enlarged accommodation from new ^ 
Pewing, <!cc. Arc. S 

5 

.5 

22 

6 

7 

20 

5 

28 


9 

14 

74 

Bniidiog addilivnal ('huroli . 


2 

1 

2 

1 



47 

64 

43 

.54 

46 

254 

Additions to former Grants, in con- ) 







sequence of further accommoda- > 



13 



27 

tion obtained..j 
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1st 

Report, 

1811). 

2d 

Report, 

1820. 

3d 

Report, 

1821. 

4th 

Report, 

1822. 

« 

5th 

Repoit, 

1823. 

! Total. 


£. 

13,807 

£. 

15,540 

£. 

10,735 

£. • 

13,551 

*£. 

9,489 

£. 

03,122 

. 





Increased Accommodation for Persons 
Of whidi there aic Fi ce Sittings .... 

No. I 

17.700 

No. 

18,857 

12,877 

No. 

13,281 

10,200 

No. 

16,89; 

12,764 

No. 

13,797 

11,114 

No. 

1 80,526 

1 60,510 


It djn)c'ai» from tins statonii'nl, that ilie 
whole iHimbii-of applit-atioiis n eeived, is 
454; that giants have been made; 

that in '27 eases, the (yOiiiniittce have been 
induced, by utreis of iiicieased acconiiiio- 
datioii, to iiieicase the Minis previously 
voted ; and that the total of grants ainoiiiits 
to fi3,i'2‘2l. The anioiiiit of money actu¬ 
ally disbuised on account of grants, is 
;i4,,'>17/.; and the reinaindei of the sum 
will be paid, as the (.’oinniittec receive 
from time to time certificates of the satis- 
factoiy completion of the works in which 
they nave been called upon to co-operate. 

The Giants in the last yeai, as well as 
tliosc made in preceding years, have been 
of very different niagiiitiides, varying from 
lOOO/. to r>0/. 'rins ciiciiinstancc is, in 
the opinion of the tkiniinittee, one among 
other proofs of the good effects of the in¬ 
stitution ; for it thus appears, that the So¬ 
ciety gives a stiiniihis both to small and to 
great undertakings, and affords tlK'iii pro¬ 
portionate aid. 

From those cases in which larger sums 
have been granted, where works of greater 
magnitude were to be executed, that of 
the parish of St. Clement, in the city of 
Worcester, with an increasing population, 
may be properly selected. Upon the le- 
ceipt of this application, the Committee 
did not hesitate to make h Grant of 1000/.; 
and instead of a small dilapidated fabric, 
exposed to frequent overflowings of the 
Severn, which held only t50 people, and 
had no suitable accommodation for the 
poor, the parish has now a spacious Church, 
built on a healthy site, capable of contain¬ 
ing above 800 persons, and with more 
than one half of its accoimnodatioii free. 
The Rector and the Building Committee 
attribute the “ accomplishment of this 
work, under the Divine blessing, to the 
liberal Grant made by the Society, in aid 
af the undertaking.'’ 

The Committee are persuaded that the 
General Meeting will fully approve the 


large Grants which have been made in this 
and other lustances, and that they will 
pionuiincc liicin to hi'a judicious and legi¬ 
timate application of the funds ininisted 
to their management. 

The Cuinmittec aie well aware, how¬ 
ever, that by such liberal Grants, though 
they may not waste, they yet must soon 
exhaust the funds of the Society ; but they 
arc also awaie, that unless they puisne this 
system, the objects for whicli it was insti¬ 
tuted will .he very inadequately promoted. 
When they shall have expended'the whole 
amount of the contributions received 
(which will be at no distant period, pro¬ 
bably before the next aiiiiiial General 
Meeting,) and when the Comniittre must 
either terminate their labours, or make an 
appeal to the Public for further aid, they 
feel confident that those, who think the 
Society has, during its existence, done 
good service to the country, in proportion 
to its means, will enable it to continue its 
beneficial exertions. It hgs already been 
instrumental in providing increased ac¬ 
commodation for *80,526 persons, and of 
this number, the free sittings amount to 
60,510. Will not every friend of the 
Church of England readily acknowledge 
the utility of such exertioii.s P And can it 
be supposed that they are no longer neces¬ 
sary, and that all the good proposed at the 
first institution of the Society has been 
now accoinplisbcd P That wliicli has been 
done, bears but a small proportion to that 
which yet remains to be effected *, for it 
is (ilainly deducible from tlie returns of 
the population made to Parliament, that 
to obtain an adequate supply of Church 
room, nearly a million of the people of 
England, still stand in need of tlie aid 
which it is the purpose of tins Society to 
afford.” 


* Vide 1st Report. 
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List of the Parishes or. Places to which assisttince has been given, arranged 
according to the order of time in which the. Grants were made. 



Tloslislon. 

Har\cstoii. 

Ped. 

St. George’s Pill, J 
Sotnorsot ■•«««•*. j 

Brisliiigton. 

Fotuiy Slralford . 

Morsiiigtoti. 

St Clrments, Woirester 

Bidel'urd. 

Sandgate, Par. of ? 
Folkestone •• i 

Watcringbury. 

jSasl'ord. 

Uxbridge .. 

Colylon..... 

Newton Pojrleford. 

Lonliy. 

Stapleton. 

Burntwood, Lichfield ... 

Whitby. 

Sowerby Bridge, Par.) 

of flallifax . 5 

Ra'iiisey, Isle of Man .. 

Hoddesdon . 

Pontypool. 

Handsworth. 

Bidgemont. 

Deal. 

BlacktKKil, Par. of ? 

Bi&phani.J 

Rugeley . 

St. Mary, in Barton- I 

on-Humber.J 

Ripley, Par. of Pen- / 

trich. 3 

Quenington. 

Dudleston, Par. of Kt- ) 

leitrnerc. 3 

North Nibley .. 

Worthing.. 

St. Michael’s, Coventry i 
Pentcy,Par.olEllesmeie, 

Cerne Abbas.. 

Colford.. 

Littlehamptoii. 

Newiiort, St. Woolos, ) 

Monmouth.J 

Oldlund, Par. of IHtton, 1 

Darlaston... 

Mitcham. 

Godshill, Isle of Wight, 
Blackley, Par. of I 
Manchester.... J 

Hinckley. 

Wai grave..,.. 

Soutbmintter ... 








Nunnev . 

isley Walton, Par. of 7 

Keg worth. 3 

Wibsey,Par. of Bradford 
St. Giles, Colchcstei ... 

Berkhamstead. 

Cleckhcatoii, Par. of I 

Birslall. 3 

St.Al ary’s,SniithBinptun 
Woore, I’ai. of Muxton, 

West Chinnock. 

Walsall. 

.Serk. 

Maehynlletl). 

Gverton. 

Krrkby Wharfe. 

Caineley. 

.St. GluviasPeuryn ... 

Brewham. 

IIaverfordwe.st. 

Dewsbury . 

l''rome (freechurch)..., 

l^aniham. 

Hylton, Par. of Bp. J 

Wearmouth.J 

l.iversedgo.. 

I Ulakeiicy. 

! Swaffham I’rior . 

Chipping Barnet. 

West Lnd, I’ar. of? 

Fewston. 3 

Ctiuich Conistoii. 

Waiiifleet, All Saints ... 

Slicrhorne . 

Gio.se.... 

LIppei Biiilingham 

Stoke. 

Yeovil . 

Bower Guiting. 

Harwich . 

Tewksbury. 

Tunbridge . 

■Spioatley.. • • 

Hobnpton .. 

Kettlewell.. 

Bethnal Green. 

Bagshot . 

Swinford. 

Manningtree .. 

St. Albans . 

St. Botolph, Colchester, 
St. Mary-Ie-Straiid .... 

Midhurst.. 

Holt • • •. .. 

North Mundharn. 

hliepscomb. Par. of) 
Painswick . \ 



Nimilier Sum 
tree, eianted. 


No. £. 
350 250 

45 200 

300 250 

I'iO 1.50 

4.55 350 

300 450 

200 250 

80 JO 

84 50 

tril 2,000 

168 400 

300 400 

too 200 


J25 
4(X) 
50 

loo 
43 
20 
62 
60 
1,500 

2a) 

, 550 
0 150 
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Adrtl- 

liuiial 

Accoin- 

iiiod.i- Nurnbrr Sum 
lion. free, (tranird 


VrilJron . 

StretCcird, Par. of } 

Manchester.^ 

Windsor. 

.‘"t. Jl^ary-de-Crypt .... 
Forest of JJeai), S. E. 7 

Pistiict.J 

Maieslicid . 

Lcxdcii. 

Kemvyij . 

Kulkington . 

Groombridge . 

Newport Pagncl. 

W'liaplode Drove. 

flai'stun . 

Christ Cliurcli (Hants), 

Llangefni. 

Merthyr Tydvil. 

St. John’s, Sunderland, 

Kingsley . 

St Martin’s, Scilly- ■ • ■ 

Frant . 

South Ccrncy. 

Basiiigstoke. 

Ossett. 

Skelinersdale, Par, of 1 

Ormskirk.j 

South Wiaxall. 

Ihickinghiinn . 

Culiie .. 

Southicigh . 

I.aiie End. 

Quuintoii. 

Caerphilly . 

Weymouth. 

Exist Teignnioiilh. 

Blagdon .• 

Hemel Hempstead ■ • • ■ 

Sclattyii. 

Radford. 

Biiekland Newton • • •. 
St. Peter’s, Nottingham, 
St. Mary, Reading .. • ■ 

Ruddington. 

Wilnceote .. 

Jleuoith, Par, of ,fai- ? 


Firheck. 

W’idcomhc .. 

Woiubridge. 

Allendale... 

Deal,St.George’bCliapel 

Wu'xham. 

Mureton . 

^heiford. 

lloeliestcr. 

Peppard . 

Jesus Chapel,St,Mary ? 
extra Southampton J 

Kingsbury . 

Bryhar, Scilly Is, - 

Fisbbouin. 






Niimbci Slim 
Ficc. 


Care, . 

Fazeley . 

St. Agnes, Scilly. 

Petwoith. 

Bishop Wearmouth- • • • 
St. Giles, Reading • • ■ • 

iSouth Mew'ton. 

Worth. 

Ather.stoiie . 

Raivdcn . 

St. Mary’s, Nullinghain 

Heston.. 

.Slanghtenroid. 

Claie . 

Drypool . 

Gilder.sonie . 

Eecleston. 

Lund . 

Sowe. •.. 

Warrington. 

Chapel Allcrton. 

Low dll am. 

St. Michael, near J 

Winehestei .5 

Leafield . 

Thring.stone .and Swan -1 

nington.5 

Han bury. 

Littleborough. 

North Bradley. 

Crosscrake . 

Cobluim . 

Mo.seley, Par. of 7 
Bromsgrove ■*.... | 

Not ton. 

Stoiinal, I’ar. of Shen- ) 

stone. j 

Fylingdales, Par. of } 

Whitby . \ 

St. Peter’s Cha|>el, > 

Sudbury.} 

Alston .and Dilwoith 7 
(Longndge Chapel) j 
Bream, Par. of Newland 
Hyihe, Par. of Fawley, 

Sidinoutli. 

Pateley Bridge . 

Hawkwell. 

Brierley Hill . 

Blackford. 

Romsey . 

Little AVeuIock. 

Loxwood..... 

Lacey Green, Par. of J 
Princes Risboro’ • • J 
Heptonstall, Par. of! 

Halifax.J 

Malmsbuiy Abbey • • ■ ■ 

Milton Lilburne. 

Farlinglon ..... 

Roclic * .. 

St. Clement, Ipswicli.. 
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ri.A<'E. , ' 

Addi¬ 

tional 

Acciini- 

inoda- 

tlOII. 

Niiinlier 

Fier. 

, 

No. 

No. 

Null and . 

ItU) 

120 

Rulliiii . 

60 

fit) 

SlicfFurd . 

1.50 

1.50 

King’!! Stanley. 

250 

125 

HnrtsCOiizh & Lalhain, 1 

1,000 


Par. of Orniskirk.. 3 

Koilcar. 

700 


Huy tun. 

100 

loo 

Cirencester. 

250 

250 

Low Harrowgat('. 

-100 


Huntley. 

U)5 


Chaillori KlIlg’^. 

200 

160 

Bit ton . 

206 

206 

Wiiikesicy .. 

220 

19.5 

Beddington . 

92 

60 

Walcot, Balh . 

2,10<» 

1,800 

Harrogate . 

140 


Randwick . 

140 

100 

Milboriic I’oit. 

400 

35(1 

Longwood, I’ar, of 1 

500 

500 

Huddersfield • ■ ■ • J 

St. Nicholas, lajice stcr. 

1,317 

1,317 

Stockland . 

100 

80 

Nowchurch . 

300 

180 

Nockholt . 

35 

34 


Sara 
(trail ted. 

PLACE. 

£. 


100 

St. Mary de Lode, 7 

50 

(iloucestcr .5 

150 

I'.ulihani . 

1.50 

Holy Trinity, Dor- 7 


Chester. ^ 

.vUlP 

/Vstoii ill lulginond . • • 

400 

liembndgfjiw thel’at. } 

100 

of Brading .t 

60 

Horsham. 

400 

•?*» 



200 




160 


30 

St. Chad’s, Stiiiiord • • • • 

1,000 

Soiitliund, Pkr. of 7 

50 

Lewisham . J 

100 

Longborough • .. - • • 

200 

Biitnesidc...... 

500 

Frimley ... 

St. Margaret near Uo- ) 

1,(M)() 

ihe.ster . J 

50 

Little Ilallingbiiry ■ • • • 

200 


34 

Totai. 


Addi¬ 

tional 

Accoiii- 

raoda- 

tion. 

Niimbei 

Free. 

Sinn 
$ ranted. 

No. 

NO. 

r. 

80 

80 

fv 

229 

2‘ji; 

1.50 

217 

150 

180 

IfiO 

150 

loo 

330 

290 

100 

130 * 

66 

50 

fid 

60 

.30 

120 

60 

60 

422 

322 

300 

175 

135 

J20 

804 

6 i-4 

800 

lot) 

loo 

50 

160 

80 

200 

190 

172 

90 

130 

70 

100 

450 

450 

400 

267 

267 

200 

50 

.50 

20 

80,.52fi 

60,510 

63.122 


At a Special Meetini; of the General Committee, held on Thurs¬ 
day, Ihe 2*2d <lay of May, 1U23, 

Ordered, 

That the Report made at the (iENERAL Meeting of the Society, 
be printed ; and a Copy thereof, signed by the Secretaries, sent to each 
Snbscnher. 

Geo. Bramwell, 

Honorary Secretary. 

W. Johnson Robber, 

Sub-Secretary. 

N. B.—Communications from the Country to be addressed, under 
coTer, to “ Francis Freelingf Esy. General Post-.officc^ Londonf with the 
words “ Churches and Chapels'* written in the corner. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL EREFEIiMENTSi 


* Adamson, Sandford John Cyril, lu the 
perpetual curacy of St. Leonard’s Pa- 
diham, J^mcashire , patron, Thu Loud 
Ciijvncf.i.i.ob, t.x parte Le Gendhk 
Pierce Stabkie, of Wuntroi/dc, Ps<j. 

Harnett, M. to the re,clory of Ludford 
P.trva, Linenlnshirt ; patron, A. Boc- 

rUERKTT, 

Harnes, James, liieutnl)uiil Minister of 
Silverdale, to the vicarage ol' IVnrloii, 
iicar Lancaster; patrons, Dean and 
Chapter oe tVoucESTER 

Barnes, W. to the rectory of Wk/ iiiioMf/, 
Yorkshire. 

Barrow, P. M.A. of Wadham eoUeye, O.v- 
ford, to the vicarage of St. Mary, in 
Sandmu'h; patron, The Hon. and Ven. 
THE ArCUDEACON OF CANTERBURY. 

Bathurst, R. M.A. to ho Commissary of 
the archdeaconry of Sudhnry ; patron. 
The Lord Bishop of Norwich : al.so, 
to he Ofticaal of the archdeaconry oi' 
Suffolk; patron, Archdeacon Ber¬ 
ners. 

Bedford, F. M.A. rector of Belch ford, 
to tin; living of South (hmshy, with 
Ketshy, Caleeby and Driby annexed, 
Lineotn ; patron, C.B- Maksingderd, 
Esq. 

Belcher, P, M.A. chaplain to Lord Ka- 
veiisworth, U> the rectory of Ilcathe'i, 
Leicestershire. 

Bromfield, T. R. M.A. vicar of Nayton, 
to the prebend of Gaia Major in Lich¬ 
field cathedral. 

Brown, J. to the reidorj of Kiddiiiyton, 
Oxfordshire; patron, Right Hon. 
Lord Dii.lon. 

Coleridge, O. M B.A. of Christ Chnrr!,, 
Oxford, and curate of Shohrookr, in 
the diocese of Kxeter, to the Prehendal 
Stall ol Whitchurch, in the cathedral 
church of ,< patron, The Lord 

Bishop. 

Davis, J. B.A. scholar of University col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to the vicarage of Chep¬ 
stow, in the county of Monmonth ; pa- 
trones.s, Mrs. Davis. 

Eden, Hon. and Rev. W. M.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, to he ono of the, six 
jireachcrs iy Canterbury cathedral ; 
patron, The Archbishop. 

Edwards, E. M.A. to the prebend or 
canonry of Leighton Bromsicold, in the 
eathedral church of Lincoln ; patron, 
The Lord Bishop. 

» 


Glover, G. M.A. to tho archdeaconry of 
Sudhnry; patron. The Lord Bishop 
OF Norwich. 

Grcenall, G. H. M.A. of Christ college, 
Cambridge, to the ri'ctory of Moulton, 
Suffolk; patrons. The Master and 
Feliaiws of that Societt. 

Gurney, Warwick Obeii, to the rectory 
of Ashton Bottrefl, Salop; patroii, Th b 
Right Hon. the Fare of Darling¬ 
ton. 

Hii/c, W II. M.A. of Oriel College, Ox¬ 
ford, to he Preacher of the Charier 
House ; patrons, The Governors. 

.Jones, Robert, D.D. to (he vicarage of 
Bcilfon I, Middlesex ; patron, TheLord 
Bishop. 

Knatchhnll, VV'. U.D Fellow of \U Souls' 
college, Oxford, to the rectory of AW- 
ingtoH cum Smeeth; patron, The 
ARcuuibiiop OF Canterbury. 

I. aw, J. B.A. to the vicarage of Broed- 
worthy, otherwise Bradjordisworlhy, 
with the chapel of Si. Pancras, Devon. 

Mtldmay, C. W. St. John, M.A. Fellow 
of Mei ion college, 0.rford; to the per¬ 
petual curacy of Holywell, in that 
city ; patrons, The Warden and Ff.l- 
Low.s OF that Society. 

Molineux, W. M A. ami Perpetual In- 
ennibent of the euraeies ol' Acton and 
Bednall, Stafordsliirc, to the vicarage 
of Sheriff Hales, Salop ; |)atron, Thf 
Most Noble the Marquis Of Ktaf- 
Fonn. , ' 

Puny, F. to the perpetii.il curacy of 
Threnpu'ood.nc'AV Worlhcnbnry, Flint¬ 
shire. 

llohinson, W. B M.A. to the rectory of 
Litlinylon, Sussex; patron, F. F. Bean, 
Esq. 

Hose, F. M.A. curate of Bulkinglon, and 
assistant ininislcr of Bedworih, lKa»’- 
wirhshire, to the rectory of Wonghton, 
Bucks, ON HIS OWN PETITION. 

Jiycrofl, H. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Mumby, Lincolnshire; patron, The 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Sadler, S. S.C L. of Baliol college, Ox¬ 
ford, to the rectory of Sutton-undcr- 
Brailcs, Glouresltrshire ; patron, The 
Lord Bishop of London. 

Sgnionds, J. to the rectory of Wileot, 
' Wilts ; palrone.ss, Miss W'roughton. 

Taylor, G. perpetual curate of St oh e by 
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Clare, to tlie head-masUrship of Ded¬ 
ham Grammar School, 

Twislelon, P- S.C.L. and Follow of New 
colldje, Orf. rd, to b*' one of the do¬ 
mestic chajilaiiis to Hit) Hisuor of 
HKREFOnD. 

Uvedale, R. M.A. vicar of Folherhy, to 
the vicarage of HoySthorpe, JAncoln- 
shire; patron, The LokdChanceu-or. 

Vaughan, T. M.A. and chaplain to the 
Right Hon the Countess of Antrim, 
to the rectory of Udlinyslcy, Salop; 
patron, The Kabe of DAniANGTON. 

Vi'ood, J. D.D. to the rectory of Fresh¬ 
water, in the Isle ol Wight; patron, 
John -Dampieb, Es« , for this turn 
only. 

Wood, J. P. LL.B of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, to bo one of the chaplains 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

August 2. 

G. Tyndall, Esq. of Chiist Church, 
and B. H. Bridges and G. Tierney, 
Esqrs. of Oriel college, were elected Pro¬ 
bationary Fellows of Met ton college. 

August 4. 

At the Annual Visitation of Abingdon 
School, Mr. E. Hawkin.s was elected a 
Scholar ol'Pembroke college, on theFoun- 
dation of Richard Wighlwiek, S.T.B.; 
and Mr. H.W. Hawkins was eleeled a 
Scholar 0 . the .same College, on the 
Fiiundalioii of Thomas Tesdale, Esq. as 
Founder’.^ Kin. 

August 19. 

Mr. W. R. Williams, B.A Scholar on 
Mr. Michel’s Foundation, SucetCs col¬ 
lege, was elected Fellow of the same So¬ 
ciety. 

The annual Welsh Prizes, at Jems 
college, were this year adjudged a.s fol¬ 
lows I—For the be.st translation of an 
English Sermon into Welsh, lOl. Mr. 
Edward Jones.—For the best Welsh 
Reader, Gl. Mr Robert Williams Ellis.— 
For the second best, 41 Mr. .1. James. 

Success of the Wircamisls this Year.— 
One lias gained the University Prize for 
Latin Prose; six were classed, (viz three 
in the senior, two in the second, and one 
in the junior class two gained prizes 
at Trinity college, Dublin; and a tenth 
got Hie head prize at the East India col¬ 
lege, at Hertford. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
August 12. 

The birth-day of our most gracious 
Sovereign, being ajipointed for laying 
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the first stono of the new quadrangle af 
Trinity colleye,Hic ccrenuiiiy took place, 
attended by all those circumstances of 
pomp and splendour which liclong to so 
interesting an occasion, llis Majc.sty 
had previously been graciously pleased 
to signify to the College, in his capacity 
of visitor, his royal sanction to this iin- 
portaul vinderlakiiig, and to eccompany 
(hat sanction by a rnuiiiflceiit dunalion 
of One Thousand Pounds in aid of the 
funds for carrying on this grand design, 
and to appoint tlic Speaker as his proxy, 
to represent,his I'oyal persnn in laying 
the lirst stone. The ceremony took 
place at two o’clock, when the acade/nie 
body, in full eostiime, proceeded to the 
ground, and the Speaker having first ad¬ 
dressed the Master of Trinity on the 
oeccision, stated that the work in ques¬ 
tion was eommi'ncod in eonscqnenee of 
the present edifices of the. University 
being inadequate anti iiiMiflieionl for the 
reception of the numerous students, wlui 
eotno from every (larl of the kingdom, 
wiMi an anxious desire to be received 
williin its walls. The stone was then 
laid, after which the Master and Fellows 
gate a sumptuous dinner to about 150 
nohleineii and gentlemen. 

The New Quadrangle is to he called 
the King's Court, by his Majesty’s gra¬ 
cious permission. 

ORDINATIONS. 

July 2.J. 

By the Right Rev. the Luku Bishop of 

WoncESTEii, III the Chapel of llarlle- 

bnry Castle, 

Deacons.- R. Meredith, B./l. Edmund 
Hall: C. Whitcoinbe, B.A. and Adoljiliii.. 
Hopkins, B.A. Oriel college, Oxford. 

Priests. —G. St John, B.A. and G. 
Gilbert, B..4. Wadham college, Oxford ; 
the Hun. .T. Eden, A1.A E. Faulkner, 
B.A. J. Furiiivnl, B.A. and C. Tookey, 

B. A 

July 27. 

By THE Loan Bishop of .Salisbury. 

Deacons —G. W.’ Jordan, B.A. Pem¬ 
broke hall, .1. T. P. Collin, B.A. Cains 
college ; G. W. P. Paley, St. Peter's col¬ 
lege; M. Devenisli, Jesus college; 
and G. R Gray, B.A. Gonville and Cams 
college, Cambridge ; R. Mt'ssiter, B.A. 
Corpus Chrisli college, 0.rford; and G. 
Altwood, M.A. Pimbrohe college, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Pries rs.— F. E. Pegus, B.A. St John's 
college, O.rford; II. T. Buriii', B A. and 

C. S. Bird, B.A. Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; A. Macphorstiii, M.A Marischal 
college, Aberdeen, W. Erie, St. Mary's 
hall, and J. A. Prowse, S.C.L. Magdalen 
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hall, Oxford-, T. Forster, Ji.A. Emma¬ 
nuel college i H. Good, S.C.L. Trinity 
hall; and M. West, Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge; John Matthew, B.A. Bal- 
liol college, Oxford ; J. Wollen, B.A. St. 
John's college ; G. Norris, Christ's col- 
'lege; and G. M. Jukes, JJ.il. Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 

August 10. 

In the Church of St. Nicholas, Hereford. 

Descons. —R. "Voung, B.A. New col- 
lege, Oxford ;^C. Neville, B.A. S. Backler, 
B.A. and J. Jones, B.A. St. JWtn's college, 
Cambridge; W. Lee, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxj'ord; W. H. Hill, B.A. Em¬ 
manuel college,Cambridge ; J. Davis, li.A. 
University college; and T. Proctor, B.A. 
Jesus college, Oxford. 

Pmksts.— Hon. J. S. Cocks, M.A. 
Brasenose college; F. B. Twisleton, 
New college; and H. Perceval, M.A. 
Brasenose college, Oxford; H. llan- 
ningtou, B.A. Icing's college, Cambridge ; 
R. Burn, B.A. St. Edmund hall; and A. 
Jones, B.A. St. John's college, Oxford i 
T. Lavie, B.A. Magdalen college; U. 
Battersby, B.A. and It. Thurslield, B.A. 
St. John's college, Cambridge ; and II. I. 
Lewis, B.A. Worcester colhge, Oxford. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKSHIRE. 

Married.—At Nenbury, the rev. G. 
Muulell, of StcindoH, to Mrs. Gray. 

Diod.—Tho rev. H. Blcnkinsop, one 
of the Minor Canons of Windsor, and 
minister of Fulmer. 

ESSEX. 

Died.—-At Eppiug, the rev. J. Curroy, 
B.D. rector of Thurning, Norfolk, and 
formerly fellow and Jutor of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge. The rectory 
is in the palronage of the Master and 
Fellows of that Society. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—At Stratlon, near Cirencester, 
the rev. T. Hoys,»D.D. late fellow of 
college, Oxford, from which Society 
he held the living of lladcUffe cum Chag- 
more, Bucks. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married,—At IJambledon, the rev. W. 
A. Norton, B.A. of .Alderton, Suffolk, to 
Eleanor Douglas, daughter of the late J. 
FoV, Esq. of London. 

At Christ Church, tho rev. R. WalUy, 
At.A, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 
•the rev. W. Greenwood, B.A. rector of 
Culw'orth, Northamptonshire. 

At Btoxbournc, the rev. H. Harvey, 
Af.A. of Christ Church Oxford, and of 
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Ealing, to Johanna Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late rev. J. Aqber, of 
Blaisdon, Gloucestershire. 

KENT. • 

Married.—The rev. E. Manncfing, of 
Plumsted, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr. John Hill, of Whitechapel. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married.—At Gigglesioick. Craven, the, 
rev. W. Calcroft, at BolUm-le-Moors, to 
Alice, only daughter of Mr. H. Bagot, of 
Lancaster. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At St, Andrew's Holborn, 
the rev. J. Hewlett, B.D. rector of HU- 
gay, Norfolk, to Caroline, third daugh¬ 
ter of tho late R. Price, Esq. of Elstree, 
Herts, 

At St. Paul's Covent Garden, by the 
rev. W. Delafite, the rev. T. Clnrc, M.A. 
Fellow of'St. John’s college, Oxford, and 
vicar ol' Great Staughton, Huntingdon¬ 
shire, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Lee, of King-street, Cavent-garden. 

The rev. J, Brooksbank, of 
worth's Buildings, City Road, to Catha¬ 
rine, widow of the late IVilliani Ball, Esq. 
o.f High Wycombe. 

Died.—At Chiswick, aged 34, the rev, 
C. Ncalo, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's 
college, Cambridge. 

In Welbeck-street, aged 75, the rev. 
•T. F. Browning, D.D. rector of Titch- 
well and Summerfield, in Norfolk, and 
prebend of Salisbury. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died. — At Holme Pierrepoint, aged 
79, the rev. J. Cleaver, D.D. rector of 
Slinyshy, and vicai* of Crambe, York¬ 
shire. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Hamblcdon, by the rev. 
T. R. Welsh. M.A. the rev. P. N. Shut- 
llewortb, D.D. Warden of New college, 
to Emma Martha, second daughter af 
the late G Welsh, Esq. of High Leek, 
Lancaster. 

At Warminster, by the rev. W. B, 
Coseas, of Winsley, G. H. Goodwin, 
Esq. of Queen’s college, to Emily, se¬ 
cond daughter of the rev. Dr. Rnwlaud* 
son, vicar of Warminster. 

The rev. Francis Orton, of Si. Mary 
hall, to Ann, daughter of tho late T- 
Teasdalc, Esq. of Coventry. 

Died.—Near Leamington, the rev. C. 
L Atlerbury, M.A. of Christ Church. 
His death was occasioned by the upset¬ 
ting of the Sovereign post coach, near 
that place. 

4D 
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SIIROPSIIIRte. 

Died,—At Ludloxt>, aj^ed 78, tin* rev. 
A. Wjlde, formerly curate of Onihury, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.—Tlio rev. J. Relpli, rector 
of Jui/ord, to Miss Dixon, ol Everton, 
Lancashire, 

SURREY. 

Married.—The rev. J. J. W. Tumor, 
of Litllehamptmi, eldest son of Dr. Tur¬ 
ner, of Chiswick, to Mias Hawes, of llio 
same* place. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.—The rev. T. Ricliards, vicar 
of IMcsham, to Miss Corhette, of ITin- 
chelsea. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. W. P. Bagsliaw, 
of Folcshill, near Coventry, 1o Anne, 
duu^'ht(!r of llic late rev. J Sutton, vi¬ 
car of WeefJcy, Northamptonshire. 

Died.—At West Jiromn-irh, near Jiir- 
minghant, the rev. T. Klyno, JJ.A. of St. 
Edmund hall, Oxford, 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.—At Salishnry, the rev. H P. 
Wytidhani, rector of Little Sampford, 
Essex, to Catharine Mary, t Idest dau},di- 
ler of the late T. Talniii, Kkj. 

*At .'liiie.'i&Kry, by the rev. E. W. Fowle, 
the lev. Richard Webb, M.A. of .'iJnera’.s 
college, Oxford, to Mai'N, yol^il^e4t 
daughter d’Mr. Selfc, of Aoieshury. 

Died.—.\t Little Cheveretl, aged {)'i, 
the rev. W. Richards, ‘28 years rector of 
that parish. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.—At Worcester, the rev. W. 
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W. B. Yeomans, D.D. Fellow of New 
college, Oxford, rector of Duchnell, in 
this county, and of Warndon, Worces¬ 
tershire, to Anne, second daughter of 
tlio lato J. Clifton, Esq. of Worcester. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died.—In his 81.st year, the rev. W. 
Moorhouso--for more, than f'ldf a cen¬ 
tury he had discharged the duties of a 
Christian Pastor to the Church at High- 
Jield, Huddersfield. 

At Alai ton, in his .08th yisar, tin* rev. 
W. Smith, M.A. rector of Itinderwell and 
Bransby, 

WALES. 

Married.-Al Newport, Pembrokeshire, 
the rev. T. Davie.s, Reetor of Sherriny- 
iim, Wilts, to Miss Pugh, daughter of 
the rev. Dr. Pugh, late rector of New 
port. 

SCOTLAND. 

Died.—The rev. R Boog, D.D. Senior 
Minister of the Abbey Church of Paisley, 
aged 78. 

IRELAND. 

Married—The hon. and rev. G. Goree, 
Dean of Killala, and rector of Italieney, 
to Maria Bnnhury l.-'aae, widow ol'llie 
late T. B. Isaac, Esij. of Holywood- 
hovse, in the. eonnly of J)i)ir>i. 

Died.—At his lionse, in York-ilriet, 
DnMm, al llio aiivaneed age of Si yi ars, 
1 lie rev. Dr. E Lcdwieh, Autliorofthe 
“ AnlKiuile.s of Jrel itid,” and other Li¬ 
terary VVorlvs, and Member of many of 
tilt! learned Soeiolit'S in Euroiie. 

SIERRA LEONE. 

Died.—Of the Yt'Ilow Fevi'i', after a 
few days illntts, the lev. Ilarty Palmer, 
second Chaplain to the Colony. 
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DIV'INITY. 

.4 Dissertation on the Fall of Man; in 
which the Literal Sense of the Mosaic 
Account of that Event is asserted and 
vindicated. By the Rev. Geo. Holden, 
M.A. 8vo. 10. 6d, 

The Clniichman’s Manual of Family De¬ 
votion ; or, a .Selection of entire Prayers 
from the Liturgy, arranged for every Day 
in the Week on the Model of the Daily 
Sacrifice of the United Ciiurch of England 
and Ireland: with a Provision for the 
Optional Use of Responsc-s, avid for the 
daily Recurrence of the Proper Collects 
tiiroughont the Year. By John Hutchinson, 
M.A. Curate of Trenthain and Blurton, 


StalFordsiiirc. 3s. or. on a common Paper 
Is. 6d. 

The Divine Authority and Political Ex¬ 
pediency of Ecclesiastical Estalilishmcnts: 
a Sermon preached at the Visitation of the 
Very Rev. the Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
in the Parish Chnrcli of Ware, June 3, 
18S3. By the Rev. J. H. Brown, M.A. 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
is. 6d. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of titc 
Diocese of Limerick, at the Primary Visi¬ 
tation, in the Cathedral Church of St. Mary, 
on the lyili of June, 1823. By J, Jebb, 
D.D, Bishop of Liinciick, Arufort and 
Agadoe. 8vo, 2s, tid. 
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Clirist’s IVcsenco, a Source of Consola¬ 
tion and Coiiiii^e; a Sermon incaclied on 
Trinity Monday, May ‘26, before the 
Corporation ot tlie Trinily-Hou.se, in St. 
Niriiolas’ ('burcli, Heptfoid. By the Veiy 
Hev. T. Calvert, B.D. Warden of Man- 
‘ Chester, and Norrisian Professor of Divi¬ 
nity in the Cniversity of Cambudge. 4to. 
Is. (id. • 

A Country Parson’s Third Offering to 
tn$ Mothei Clinrch; in Nine Pastoral 
Sermons. 12ino. 4s. 

.Seven Scrgions on tlic Course of Chi is- 
tiaii Life. 1. Human Natuic. 1'. Youth. 
3. Convcisioii. 4 The Lord’s Supper, h. 
Sickness. 6. Old Age. 7. Death, "js. Cd. 

Short Lectures on the Baptismal Vow, 
Creed, and Cominandnicnts, intended for 
the Use of Charity School.s. By a Lady. 
6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Parisli Cliiiich 
of Yately, Hants, August 3, lUi'S, in Coii- 
seqnence of his Majesty’s Letter in behalf 
of the National Schools. By the Rev. R. 
Lewin, Perpetual Curate of Yately, and 
late oif Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
is. 


A Sermon, preached August 17, 
in the Cliureli and Chapel of an extended 
Pari.sli ill the Diocese ofLiiicoIn, in Behalf 
of the National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principlts of the Church 
of* England, By a Minister of the Esta¬ 
blishment. l.s. 

The Character and Obligation of Chris¬ 
tian Ministers , a Sermon, preached at the 
Primary Visitation of the Venerable the 
Archdeacon of Bcdfoid, in the Parish 
Clmrcli of .SI. Paul, Bedford, Apiil 8,1823. 
I’lihlislicd at the Request of the Archdea- 
eoii and the Clergy pi eseut. By Thomas 
Barber, B.D, Rector of Hongtoii Con¬ 
quest, Beds;' and late Fellow of St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

MISCELLANIKS. 

Enigmas and Charades, never before 
printed, with a Preface by the Author, 
illustrative of the Advantages derivable by 
the Mind.s of Youth, from Compositions of 
sucli like Character, under proper Regu¬ 
lation and Observance. ISmo. 3s. Gd. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WOIIKS IN THE PRE.SS. 


Mis.s Bengor’s Memoirs of Mary Queen 
of .Scot.“, with Anecdotes of the Court of 
Heirty the Second, dining licr Kesideiicc 
ill lAance. A new Edition. 

Hoi'ic Momenta Craveiia*, or the Craven 
Dialect, exemplified in Tw'o Dialogiie.s, 
between Farmci’ Ciles and lii.s Neighbour 
Bridget: to iVliieh is annexed, a copious 
frlossary of the Dialect of Craven, in the 
West Biding of Yoikshti'c. 

.Seneca’s Tiagedies, in eontiiiiiiition of 
the “ 11 eacnt’h Pocket Classics.” Edited 
by Dr, Carey. 

The Continuation of Mr. Booth’s Analy¬ 


tical Dictionary of the English Language 
i.s now in tlie Press, and the several Parts 
will be piil>ii.shcd, siicces.sively, at abort 
Intervals. The printing of the .Second 
P,irt was necessarily flelayed for the Pur¬ 
pose of (‘.ilenlating, witli some degree of 
piobalniily, the Number of Copies that 
would be requiicd. 

Preparing for Publication, a Critical 
Aii.ilysis of the Bcv. E. living’s Orations 
and Aignmeiits, A:c. interspeised with 
Remarks on the Comjiosition of a Sermon 
by Plnlonous. Dedicated to the Right 
Rev. the Lord Biithop of London. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Wt; are still anxious to defer, to 
iiiiothor Number, our notice of the 
late “ Act for amending the laws 
respecting the solemnisation of mar¬ 
riage in England.” 

In its stead, we beg to present 
our readers with the following inte¬ 
resting correspondence, which has 
just g 4 >peared in two of the public 
journals. 


Extract from a letter which Ims 
been addressed to the Editor of 
the. Glasgow Journal, by the Rev, 
Mr. MenzieSf respecting Mr. 

- Owen, 

Sir, 

* * 

In reply to the personal and jllibe- 
ral abuse of which Mr. Owen, of 
Kew Lanark, has made niy charac¬ 
ter and conduct the subject, in a 
4 D 2 
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speech delivered at a meetiog held 
in the City of London Taveiti, 2nd 
August, I beg li^av'e to submit to the 
public the following observations. 

With regard to tbe question at 
issue between the Presbytery of 
Lanark and Mr. Owen and his co. 
adjutors, concerning his prohibition 
of the use of the Scriptures, I need 
not say much, as I consider it to be 
eonipletely and hnally settled by the 
publication of an otheial statement 
by the Presbytery. I may, how. 
ever, take this opportunity of stat¬ 
ing, that it is my perfect conviction 
that the prohibitory order was issued 
by Mr. Owen—a conviction which 
has not been at all affected either by 
the denial of that gentleman at the 
London meeting, or the feeble and 
disingenuous attempt to explain the 
fact away, made by three of the 
teachers, in a letter published in the 
Star newspaper. Let it be consi¬ 
dered, that Mr. Owen took no steps 
to correct the misunderstanding into 
which it seems the teachers had 
fallen, for more tlian six months 
after the prohibitory order was issued; 
and that it was not until his part¬ 
ners, from London, having examined 
the school, and ascertained the de¬ 
ficiency of the religious instruction 
given to the children, expressed 
strong disapprobation ; and, it is 
confidently said, threatened to with¬ 
draw from the concern unless Ijc 
condescended to relinquish the su¬ 
perintendence of the school. It 
was not until then that Mr. Owen 
conceived the idea of disowning his 
order, and shifting the blame from 
him$el| to the teachers. What will 
doubtless appear to the public as. 
not a little strange, and not more 
stj:ange than important in determin. 
ing the point in question, is tbe 
fact that, a few days before Mr. 
Owen had recourse to this notable 
expedient for divesting himself of 
justly-merited blame, 1 called upon 
him at his house, and expostulated 
with him on the interdiction of the 
Scriptures; on which occasion, so 
from denying, or endeavouring 


to explain it away, by allegidg mis¬ 
apprehension on the part of the 
teachers, he justified his conduct, 
and affirmed that the Bible was a 
very improper school book. 

It has often appeared to me a 
very extraordinary thing that men 
whose characters stand sb high in 
tlie religious world as Mr. Owen’s 
partners, should for so long a time 
have committed the superintendence 
of the education of hundreds of 
young persons, in whom they are 
interested, to an avowed infidel. 
With regard to the superior infor¬ 
mation which Mr. Owen affirms to 
be possessed by the children, I con-r 
ceive it to be a mere gratuitous as. 
sumption. I know it was the opi¬ 
nion of those who examined the 
New Lanark school in October last, 
that there was a great falling off, 
the children reading and spelling 
worse than they had formerly done. 
Except in the acquisition of a few 
showy things, very well calculated 
to render them dissatisfied with the 
station which Providence may 
assign them, there is no school in 
this neighbourhood were the chil¬ 
dren are not belter taught the prin¬ 
ciples of religion, and equally well 
the common branches of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. At New 
Lanark School, as at all the schools 
in this part of the country, the Scrip¬ 
tures were read every day, without 
any objections being made, until 
nine or ten years after Mr. Owen’s 
connection with the establishment. 
Previously he paid no attention 
whatever to the school; bat about 
this period he began to show his 
great aversion to the Bible, affirming 
that it was one of the worst books 
that could be put into the hands 
of children; and' end'eavouring to 
make it the subject of ridicule and 
contempt, he then frittered away 
the time that was wont to be devo- 
ted to the reading of it, aiwl' at last 
prohibited it altogether. 

Mr. Owen charges me with feel¬ 
ings of hostility towards him ; and 
the excitement of these feelings Ivc 
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connects with his gratuitous distri¬ 
bution of w'ages to the cotton-spin¬ 
ners, during a temporary suspension 
of the manufacture—the establish¬ 
ment of a store for the supply of 
‘cneapcr provisions—the cessation of 
the usual demand in the common 
market—the loss of trade to shop¬ 
keepers— the cure of habits of 
drunkenness by shutting up ale¬ 
houses'—and his iniprovcraent of the 
world by circumstances, and not by 
precepts. I have no feelings of 
hostility towards the man ; but from 
the time (1st January, 1H17) that he 
declared, on the opening of his 
scheme, in a speech delivered to the 
cotton-spinners and others, that the 
Christian, and all other systems of 
religion, were false, and that the 
Being who formed him had sent 
him to enlighten mankind, 1 must 
confess that 1 have considered him 
as a very dangerous member of 
society. 

I have been Minister of Lanark 
these thirty years, and should be as 
well qualified as Mr. Owen to judge 
of the religious and moral character 
of the people of New Lanark, com¬ 
pared with that of tiie other inhabi. 
tants of the parish ; niy official si¬ 
tuation bringing me into contact 
with both portions of the popula¬ 
tion. I do not hold the author of 
the New View of Society to be a 
proper judge of the amount of virtue 
or vice among any assemblage of 
people; and yet 1 suspect lie lias 
been too successful in imposing on 
the unthinking by his constant and 
confident assertions concerning the 
state of religion and morality at New 
Lanark. He is perpetually referring 
to his eotton-mills as exhibiting a 
copiplete specimen of the success of 
his scheme, and wishes this boasted 
success to be considered as result¬ 
ing from the adoption of his prin- 
eiples. This is a gross deception. 
1 rejoice to think that there are 
there many e.xemptary Christians, 
whose principles, and hopes are too 
well fixed to be influenced by any 
thing which Mr. Owen can say or 


write. But fears may be justly en¬ 
tertained lest the younger part of 
the people should‘imbibe hi£| loose 
and acuommodating* principles. I 
tri|st, however, that 1 shall ci^peri- 
ence the co-operation of parents 
and guardians, instructors of youth, 
and other teachers, in counteracting 
the influence of his jicrnicious opi¬ 
nions. His views and schemes I 
conceive to be a mere bubble, blown 
up by unbounded vanily, elevated 
and supported by the breath of a 
few admirers and adherents—and 
the sooner it is burst the better for 
himself, his friends, and the world. 

I remain. Sir, 

your most obedient servant, 

Wm, Menzies. 

1823. 

Copy of a IaI ter from Miss Howell 
to the Jler. Mr. Menzies. 

L&iuirkf Oct. 26, 1822. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

In regard to the report of Mr. 
Owen’s having prohilnted the Holy 
Scriptures, during the week days, 
in his school, 1 can only simply state 
the circumstance as it occurred : 
previously taking leave to observe 
that, when in London, Mr. Owen 
invited me to his establishment at 
New Lanark. 1 stipulated with him 
that I was to have the unreserved 
use of the Bible, as in all other in¬ 
stitutions which had been consigned 
to my earc. 

Shortly after my coming here, 
hbwever, Mr. Owen expressed his 
disapprobation of my practice of 
directing the children to commit 
portions of Scripture to memory; 
and, with regard to the junior class, 
he insisted upon the removal of 
books containing passages of Scrip¬ 
ture ; remarking, that it was wrong 
and unjust to pre-oceupy the atten¬ 
tion and other faculties of children 
with sublets which were beyond 
their comprehension, and that they 
would be better employed in merely 
spelling. 

In the early part of March, Mr. 
Owen haid some conference with the 
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male teachers, relative to their dls. 
continuiug; to teach the Assemblies* 
Catechism in future, except Sab¬ 
bath days; niitl also coiifttiing the 
use of the Scriptures to the same 
j>eriods of time. Shortly after Mr. 
Owen’s departure fur England, the 
head.mastcr (Meudell) finding me 
occupied, as usual, in giving biblical 
instruction to my senior class, he 
informed me that 1 was trespassing 
a rule laid down by the Proprietor 
before he left home, prohibiting the 
use of the Bible excepton Sabbath- 
days, there being no time for it in 
the week, since the introduction of 
lessons on natural history. I re¬ 
plied, in the hearing of all the class, 
that what 1 was engaged in was 
matter of^ conscience; that-I would 
not desist in obedience to any hu¬ 
man authority; and that if Mr. 
Owen forfeited bis promise to me, 
and forbade my teaching the Bible, 
1 would at once quit the situation, 
deeming that no safe place for 
Christians, from which the ** Word 
of God” was expelled! 

After the dismissal of the chil¬ 
dren, the other male teachers cor¬ 
roborated wliat the bead-master 
bad communicated to me; and 1 
learned farther that one of them had 
actually discontinued letting his class 
read the Bible, and himself and 
brother bad ceased to use the Cate¬ 
chism, cxcej)t on Sabbath-days. 

1 remonstrated strongly w ith them 
on the subject, stated the course 
1 had resolved to pursue, iutreated 
them to consider how peculiarly 
they were bound to be faithful to 
the duty of ri^ligious instruction, 
since it was, beyond all other means, 
to its reputation for piety that their 
country owed its good name and 
pro.sperity as a nation, and the indi¬ 
vidual success of its sous wherever 
they had emigrated. 

/ The reader who had put way the 
Bible after this applied to Mr. Clegg 
for perinis^iion to let the boys read 
the Bible, once or twice a-week, as 
which permission was imnie- 
tfmiely granted. But no attempt 


has been made to teach the Cate¬ 
chism again, except in the Sabbath 
Schools. 

The report of the cbildrcn being 
partially deprived of the use. of the 
Sacred Volume having excited u 
great deal of uneasiness, Mr. Owen 
was ill coiisequeiicc much displea¬ 
sed ; insinuating that it was a fabri¬ 
cation of some persons, with intent 
to counteract bis plans, by exciting 
popular discontent agau'ist him. So, 
as his Older had been coniraiinicated 
to three persons before it reached 
me, 1 requested that they might be 
summoned and examined, when they 
distinctly recapitulated the facts re¬ 
lative to what had occurred, tespcct- 
ing Mr. Owen’s having told them 
that after the commencement of 
the lessons on natural history, the 
children would not have time for 
Bible and Catechetical instruction, 
which must therefore (if the teacher 
chooses to teach them) he confined 
to the Sabbath-days.’* 

I have thus, dear Sir, endeavour¬ 
ed to give you as explicit a state¬ 
ment as I could furnish, consistent 
with brevity. 

I remain, w'ilh due reaped, 

Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
llARRi ET Howell. 

MINUTE OF THE PRF.SEYTERY OF 
LANARK. 

Extracted from the Records of the 
Presbytery of Lanark, 

Lanark, August 14. 
Which day the Presbytery of La¬ 
nark proceeded to consider the pro- 
])ricty of taking notice of the calum¬ 
nious accusations brought against 
their official characters and conduct 
by Robert Owen, Esq. at a meeting 
held ill the City of London Tavern, 
29th July and 1st August; and also 
by Mr. Owen, juii. in a letter pub¬ 
lished in the Edinburgh Star, 10th 
June last. « 

The Presbytery arc fully aware of 
the fluctuating and flexible nature 
of what Mr. Owen designates the 
science of circwnsiancts, and of the 
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facility experienced by its adepts 
of extricating themselves from diAi. 
cullies, by bold averments, or de¬ 
nials, though these should not be 
jyiite accordant with facts. 

The countenance and co-opera¬ 
tion which he experiences in Eng¬ 
land, at public meetings and public 
dinners—the subscription of liberal 
suttis for enabling him to make ex¬ 
periments ,in building parallelo¬ 
grams; and particularly the reported 
speech of a shrewd and sagacious 
lawyer in the House of Commons, 
(alas! very mucli at variance with 
the real state of things at New La¬ 
nark) indicate the existence of 
much deception and much delu¬ 
sion. 

The Presbytery of Lanark lakes 
the opportunity of expressing its 
astoTushrnent and regret, that he 
should have been so successful in 
imposing upon gentlemen of rank, 
talents, learning, and worth, both 
in England and Ireland, by his 
coust.uit aj)peals to the state of the 
population at New Lanark, in point 
of comfort and moral conduct. 

Tiiat sevt'ral good regulations are 
established for the management of 
the concern, for increasing tlie com¬ 
forts of the people, for preventing 
them from dissipating their earnings 
by acquiring habits of drunkenness, 
for supplying them with wholesome 
vivres, and other necessaries, though 
at prices more than sufficient to 
remunerate the proprietors, cannot 
be denied. That there are at New 
Lanark many good Christians to¬ 
tally unacquainted with, and unin¬ 
fluenced by the demoralizing prin¬ 
ciples openly avowed and dissemi¬ 
nated by Mr, Owen, is also readily 
granted. But, at the same time, 
the Presbytery must take the liberty 
of expressing their further convic¬ 
tion, that, were a number of people 
to be selected at random from its 
eleven parishes, equal to the popu¬ 
lation of New Lanark, were their 
respective characters to he strictly 
scrutinized, and a fair comparison 
instituted, the amount of vice at 


New Lanark, as well as at any other 
large manufacturing establishment, 
would greatly preponderate. There 
is one species of vice’ very preva- 
leat, illicit intercourse between the 
sexes, as the parish records abun¬ 
dantly testify, which frequently 
comes under the cognizance of the 
Presbytery, but which is not recog¬ 
nized or checked as such by the 
principles of Mr. Ovs'en. 

The Presbytery have sufficient 
evidence for believing, that the 
moral state of the population of 
New 1-anark at present, compared 
with what it wais when the establish¬ 
ment was under (he management 
and direction of the late excellent 
Mr. David Dale, has not received 
any irapro\’ement. Indeed this can¬ 
not be expected under the superin- 
teudance of Mr. Owen, who pro¬ 
fesses to he of no religion hitherto 
embraced by tlie w(»rld, nor can the 
Presbytery be surprised that he 
should throw out abuse against 
them, wiio has so uncerouioniousiy 
vilified the management of that 
pious and benevolent man, his late 
father-in-huv. 

If Mr. Owen had applied and 
confined his pow'ers to devising and 
executing practicable plans for 
ameliorating the external condition 
of the working classes, whether 
employed in manufactories or oilier- 
wise, he would have deserved all the 
applause for disinterested benevo¬ 
lence which he seems eagerly to 
court, and which many seem willing 
to bestow. But after adopting and 
zealously propagating the wild 
dreams of Godwin concerning the 
perfectible and irresponsible nature 
of man, and a community of pro¬ 
perty, privileges, and enjoyments, 
and making these the basis of plans 
for apparently ameliorating, but in 
fact deteriorating the condition and 
character of the human race, it is 
high time for the wise and the wor¬ 
thy to withdraw their countenance 
and support from his chimerical 
plans and projects for recreating 
human society. 
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The Presbytery have ho vrkh to 
obU’ude advice where it is not asked, 
and where it not likely to be re¬ 
ceived ; otheJwise they would coun¬ 
sel Mr.' Owen to relinqubh the stu^y 
of the science of circumslancts, ands 
to enge^e in pursuits more suitable 
to bis powers, and more useful to 
the world and himself. 

In conclusion, it is proper that 
the world should be undeceived with 
reg^d to Mr. Owen’s bold asser- 
tiohs, concerning the result of the 
experiment which he boasts of hav¬ 
ing made. No other exi>eriment 
has been made upon (he people 
there, than has been made upon the 
people of London by his harangues 
and publiha^ions. Much imposition 
has been practised upon the public 
by a perpetual reference to. New 
Lanark mills, for a proof and illus. 
(ration of the success of bis schemes, 
and of the actual commencement of 

New Society.*' A dangerous ex- 
periuient indeed would have been 
mad^, but for seasonable interfe¬ 
rence, to suspend entirely religious 
and moral culture, and to give the 
children a smattering knowledge of 
some showy things, fur the sake of 
display before strangers. It is need, 
less to say how unfit children, edu¬ 
cated in this way, would be iV>r 
acting their part as useful members 
of “ Old Society.” 


Bible Societies. 

The following letter from fhc Bi¬ 
shop of limerick was read at the 
meeting of the Kerry Aiixiiiaty Bible 
Society, held at Tralee, on Thurs¬ 
day, 21st iiist. 

See House, Lime nek, Aug.. 18, 1823. 

“ Sir, 

I have had the honour to re¬ 
ceive your letter of the 9tU inst. 
conveying the desire of t;he Commit¬ 
tee of the County Kerry Auxiliary 
Bible Society, that I would become 
their patron. I beg leave to say, 
that while I respect .the motives 
which'actuate the friends and sup¬ 
porters of the Bible Society, I have 
not hitherto been conscientiously 
able to become a member of it; 
and am, therefore, obliged to de¬ 
cline the honour of presiding in the 
Auxiliary Society of the county^ I 
wish it, however, to be understood 
that in thus declining, 1 am not un¬ 
der the influence of any controver¬ 
sial or party spirit. There arq 
questions on which honest men, 
having the same object ultimately 
in view, must difier ; and the ques¬ 
tion of the Bible Society is, in my 
iudgmeut, one of them. 

I have the honour to be Sir, 

Your very faithful and 

obedient servant, 
John Limepick.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

• . < 

We can assure our Correspondent “ G,” that the Lettefs (or rather the 
substance of the Letters) signed “ Redivivus," were written neither by a 
Jesuit nor an Idolater, but by a plain Parish Priest of our own Church, 
lo^ fmee gone to his reward—a man of great simplicity, piety, and 
teaming, and much respected in his time. He published some Disserta- 
riqqs, now but little known ; and it was from these, on no common recom- 
mmdation, that the Letters in question were compiled. 

We thank ** S. M,” for his communication, but would suggest his 
ht up into a Pamphlet, and publishing it on the spot, wherie the 
♦v^jbi^/whkh he complains, exists. 

JD. has been received, , ■ , 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S PROGRESS. 

St. Luke i. 6. 

At«l they were both rii'hlcous before God, 
walking in all tlie commandments and 
oriUnnncos of the Lord blameless. 

It is ever a slronp; inducement for 
us to become religious ourselves, 
when we behold the, beauty of reli¬ 
gion exemplified and shewn to be 
practicable in the conduct of others. 
The corruplion of our nature, acting- 
in a contrary dircclion, prevents 
this inducement from having its full 
force ; yet it has its force, especially 
during the ingeiinousness of youth ; 
and we may justly calculate on, and 
avail ourselves of its beneficial effects 
in our public instructions. Scrip¬ 
ture has done this very largely ; and 
has recorded with extraordinary 
minuteness the conduct of Abraham, 
Joseph. Samuel, ahd David, and 
numerous other worthies under the 
Old Testament, not merely W'ith a 
view of preserving the history of the 
limes in which they lived, and tra¬ 
cing the progress of divine love 
towards effecting the gracious pur¬ 
pose of man’s redemption, but of 
presentiog for our imitation a suc¬ 
cession of faithful and virtuous 
examples, that might come info the 
aid of precept, and stiniidatc us to 
the attainment of those graces 
with which these worthies were 
so emimentiy adorned. The same 
course is pursued in the New Tes¬ 
tament. Our blessed Lord is pre¬ 
sented to our view in gll the endearing 
majesty of spotless lunocende and 
Remembrancer, No. 5d. 


unwearied goodness: He walks be¬ 
fore IIS, that we may the more readily 

follow bis steps.” IIis disciples 
were plainly men of uiiblctuishcd 
character. To Natliauiel our Lord 
bore this high testimony, Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no 
guile.” St. Paul in the presence of 
the assembled multitude said of 
himself, Men and brethren, I have 
lived in all good conscience before 
God unto this day.” The forerunner 
of our Lord was a butmiug and a 
shilling light ;” and of hisjageii pa¬ 
rents it is carefully stated “ tUafituey 
were both righteous before God, 
walking in all the coinmandmeuts 
and ortlinances of tlve Lord blame¬ 
less.” 

Example has a pequliar weight; 
and is often found to pievail, where 
jirecept has ceased to affect. In 
the hope therefore that under' the 
divine blessing it may on the pre¬ 
sent occasion prevail with your¬ 
selves, I shall endeavour to lay 
before you a picture of habitual 
righteoaiiness in the. ordinary pro¬ 
gress of a Christian, tracing his steps 
from tlie cradle to the grave, fjoin 
the holy font of baptism to t|i^t 
everlasting happiness, which RWAib 
him in heaven through the E^Qing 
merits of his Redeemer, t sijhafl 
consider him to have been nossdssed 
from his early year§, arid to have 
availed himself through life of all 
those spiritual advantages Mdiich 
God has ill his goodness piishvideti 
for us. 

Born of parents, themselves righ¬ 
teous before God and believers in 

4 ' 
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The Christian'^ 

tile effectual atoncnieiit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, tlw Christian whom 
1 am pi'opcjsiitg to your imitation, 
comes into the world, and enters 
on his state of probation unOcr 
circumstances for which he can 
never cease to be thankful. By 
nature he is still, as every other de¬ 
scendant of fallen Adam, “ a child 
of wrath;” weak in choosing, and 
still weakefr of himself in performing 
what is good ; inclined to evil, and 
exposed lo tlie power of the devil. 
Great therefore is his hap))iiicss in 
being naturally born of Christian 
parents in a Christian land; for 
they will avail themselves of the 
gracious provision of the Al¬ 
mighty, and bring him, \v|iiUt yet 
a babe, t6* the holy font of baptism, 
that he may be born a second time 
to a new and spiritual life; and 
through the inward grace therein 
bestowed, of which that baptism is 
the outward sign and means, may 
be spiritually washed from the impu¬ 
rity lof sin, and made a child of 
God, and therefore restored to his 
favour; a member of Christ, and 
therefore possessed of every Chris¬ 
tian privilege; and an inheritor of 
the kingdom of heaven, and there¬ 
fore encouraged, as he grows up, to 
trust hi, and obey the Lord his 
Redeemer. This his early dedica¬ 
tion to God, under whose wings 
bow can he hut rest safely ?—this 
bis enrolment among the soldiers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and partici-' 
pation in the benefits of the Chris¬ 
tian covenant, is to himself an ear¬ 
nest of those other blessings that are 
to mark his future course, and to 
bis parents a matter of holy joy, 
'.and devout encouragement for them 
to persevere in their work of love. 
Thty iJeave the font, rejoicing in the 
that they have been made 
iHlIl^odt^^ adding 

inl^iei* subject to the kingdom of 
l^’Redeomfer; and fully resolving 
oVer this tender plant of 
that it may spring up and 
lifelinegreat tree, whose branch 
yiia# leitcft to heaven. Under their 
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pious, judicious, and zealous care 
his early propensities are watched ; 
his ^ood feelings arc tempered, che¬ 
rished and improved; his evil incli¬ 
nations are <;;hecked in the bud; his 
mind is formed, ami strengthened,and 
fed with sov^d arid wholesome in¬ 
struction ^Simted to his years; and 
above al]^lwe principles of that 
faith in(’6 which he has be.eii bap¬ 
tized, and the substan'ce df those 
duties that result frumi.this faith, 
are plainly and fully, 'jpnd deeply 
impressed on his heart. 

it is in this point that parents too 
generally fail; and yet what can be 
more important t Does not the real 
happiness of the child depend upon 
it? Let the parent teach his child 
whatever else he pleases: let him 
unfold to his young and inquisitive 
mind the wonders of creation ; let 
him strengthen* his experience by 
the history of past ages; let him 
kindle his imagination by the warmth 
of poetry, or adorn his mind or his 
person with the most elegant accom¬ 
plishments : let him fit him to bear 
his part in the common aifairs of 
life, and understand thoroughly the 
business or profession, which he is 
hereafter to follow: all this is excel¬ 
lent; but still there is something 
far better remaining; and if the pa¬ 
rent has neglected (o inculcate with 
this the whole-ome doctrines and 
practice of religion, the least that 
can be said is, that lie has mistaken 
the real interests of his child; he may 
have made him, in common language, 
a good man of the world, but he bus 
forgotten to make diim, w'hat is far 
better, a good Christian. '* This 
ought he to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.” 

The Christian, whose progress we 
are following, is supposed to have 
fallen into wiser and better hands. 
His are parents, who feel too deeply 
the value of religion to themselves 
as a guide and reward, not to be 
most studiously anxious to secure 
its blessings for their child. He 
grow% up from his easiest years 
with a deep sense of the presence 
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of God, and his accountablcncss to 
Him for every thought, and word, 
and deed. He is regular in his 
j; 'ayers, at first kneeling at the feet 
of his parent- till the pious habit 
has been /ormed, and subsequently 
by biinaeif, morning and evening. He 
is unable to mention the time when he 
did not pray to God; it is sanctified 
among his earliest reeolteclions ; he 
may have often prayed thoughtless¬ 
ly, often only formally, but stilt he 
has always prayed; prayer has ever 
ushered in, pniyer has ever closed 
his day. The same is true of his 
sense of (rod’s presence. He is un¬ 
able to mention the time when he 
did iioMeel it. He may have thought 
not upon it, he may have acted 
againstijj it, he may have presump¬ 
tuously slighted it; but still the sense 
has ever remained, and remains too 
deeply impressed in his youth to be 
ever eradicated, and constantly reviv¬ 
ing under the kind and faithful adnio^ 
nitioiis of the parent or the friend. 
When he has oftended, he has been 
instructed to ask forgiveness at the 
moment; and at night he remem¬ 
bers this and every other trans¬ 
gression ill his prayers, and bogs the 
pardon of God, through Jesus 
Christ; for whose sake lie is taiiglit, 
and easily comes to feel that God 
will alone pardon liiip, or give him 
this or a:iy other blessing. He at¬ 
tends his parents to Church, is 
taught to read and understand the 
word of God, and joins his family at 
their accustomed devotions; thus 
acquiring gradually with his in¬ 
creasing years, a settled reverence 
for the Sabbath, for the Scrip¬ 
tures, and the holy services of Reli¬ 
gion, mixed up and associated with 
the attachment that he bears to his 
family. 

In the flisebarge of the duties of 
chjtdhood and youth, he is distin¬ 
guished among his fellows for bis ex¬ 
emplary conduct. He acts on those 
principles that have been tsarefully 
impressed on bis imtid. He is dutiful 
to his parents, for he thinks cm the 
commands and promises of God; he 


is kind, opcn-liearled, and generous 
to his companions, diyug to others as 
he.would have them do to himself; 
himiblc, attentive, and obedl’ent to 
his superiors, siucere and honest in 
his dealings, full of emulation and 
industry in his studies, in bis amuse¬ 
ments ardent and delighted. In all 
this he has the admonition, the ap¬ 
probation,and example of his parents 
to check, reward, and encourage 
him. He beholds in their conduct 
those very precepts embodied and. 
exeinjilified, which have been so 
diligently impressed on himself; 
nor, young as he is, does be fail to 
remark, in the respect w’hich they re¬ 
ceive from others, and the happiness 
which tjicy appear to enjoy in tliem- 
selves, that verily in keeping of 
God’s precepts there is great re- 
ward. To please Goil and his pa¬ 
rents, and advance himself in those 
pursuits, which their parental kind¬ 
ness and wisdom have chalked out 
for him, is his highest ambitioDNUKl 
delight; and in this way his early 
youth is spent, not without its faults, 
not without its transgressions; who 
can be without these i yet in such a 
manner as clearly evinces in the 
general tenor of his conduct, in his 
sorrow when he has done wrong, 
and in his increased exertions after¬ 
wards, that a sense of duty is upper¬ 
most in his heart. 

As he advances towards the years 
of discretion, care is taken to ground 
him more thoroughly in all the .im¬ 
portant points of religious doctrine 
and practice; the Catechism of his 
Church is duly explained ; the Scrip¬ 
tures, in the parts which, are most 
calculated to impress his mind, and 
be understood by him, are put ituto his 
hands, that he may read, leant, and 
digest their meaning; and more si 
taught him and more may generally be 
taught, of the highest aatfl most mys¬ 
terious truths of our holy religion*, 
than parents are often inclined to al¬ 
low, or on trial would find to be possi- 
bie, and most beneficial. Sh^l we 
attribute* this uiiwUlingacss on their 
part to d want of conviction in them- 
4 E 2 . 
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selves of the necessity and impbrfatiee 
of these truths ^ or to au ignorance of 
vthat these Wiiths are, and on what 
grounds they rest? Certain it^is, 
whatever be thecausc, that the same 
parent, who would reply fully to bis 
child on any subject of art or worldly 
science, will be yet silent altogether 
on these. But where is the diffi¬ 
culty of teaching the very child that 
God is angry whenever he sins; that 
he will not forgive him unless he is 
sincerely sorry for his fault, and re¬ 
solves and really tries to amend; 
nor even then, but for the sake of a 
kind and gracious person, who is 
ever interceding for him, and for 
whose sake alone God does forgive 
him. That this person is‘the Son 
of God, who came down from 
heaven, and was born as a little 
child, and grew up, and became 
man, and died a wretched death on 
the cross, that God might not pu. 
nisli those who really endeavour to 
do their duty, aie sorry where they 
have done wrong, and believe that 
the Son of God, even the Lord 
Jesus Christ, did die on the cross 
fur their sakes; that to enable him 
thus to believe and tlius to act, 
there is another kind and graci¬ 
ous person called in the Scrip¬ 
tures the Holy Spirit, or the Com¬ 
forter, w'ho is ever ready to put good 
thonghts into liis heart, and to pre¬ 
vent him from going astray, and to 
make him really sorry for his faults, 
and to enable him to fear God aiicl 
keep bis Commandments; and that 
these three persons, who are thus 
kind and watchful over him, are that 
one great God, to whom he daily 
prays, whom he loves and fears, and 
with whom all good people shall live 
for ever in happiness hereafter— 
where, I say, is the difficulty of teach* 
^ a t^ild this? he can comprehend 
wfon these several positions mean; 
hm earn eptt; prebend the practical 
<M»eo*iragemcnts which may be drawn 
from them; and what more can the 
Jwiteet amongst us attain unto ? 

thi| Christian then, whose pro¬ 
gress we arc foildwiiig, the whole 


counsel of God is carefully un¬ 
folded, as it is revealed in the 
Scriptures of trutli i and at a fit age 
he appears before tlm assembled 
Church, ill the presence of the 
Bishop, and declares Jiis unfeigned 
assent to all llie truths of the Gospel, 
and his resolution by God’s grace to 
live acconiing to them, and die in 
the faith of them. Hctreceives the 
benediction of God’s minister, and 
departs in th,&huinhle assui'ance thr>« 
God hath strengthened him, and will 
V daily increase in him the manifold 
gifts of his grace, the spirit of wis¬ 
dom and u^ei'standing, the spirit 
of cuiin^el and ghostly strength, the 
spirit of knowledge and 4rt|e holi¬ 
ness, and will fill him with the spirit 
of holy fear then and forever,” And 
having thus'publicly declar<ld hiin- 
seif to be a Christian, and taken 
upon himself liis baptismal vows, he 
hastens, in obedience to the dying 
command of his Saviour, to kneel 
at his table, there to commemorate 
and shew forth his atoning death, 
and feed by faith on the flesh, and 
drink the blood of the Son of man. 

Thus he stands, “ having his loins 
girt about with truth, having on the 
breasr.-])]ate of righteousness, and 
his feel shod with the preparation 
of the Gospel of peace; bearing in 
his hand the shield of faith, and on 
his head the iielmet of salvation; 
wielding the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God; praying 
always with all prayer and suppli¬ 
cation in the Spirit, and watching 
tlicrumilo with all perseverance.** 
Clad in this heavenly panoply of 
grace, he goes forth to the work 
wbereunto lie may be sent. Be bis 
situation high or low, Ke labours 
diligently to discharge his duty 
therein, habituated from his earltest 
years to makeacpnscienceofallhis 
ways, and duly availing himself of 
all the appoint!^ means of diVine 
grace.. 

There are, that will here remind 
us of, foe necessity of a acw birth, 
of cifoversion, of conviction of sin, 
of experience, and I know not what 
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other hard terms, in which men are 
pleased to wrap up the plainness of 
Christian duty. God forhid that I 
a*Tould withhold from you ought that 
the Scriptures require. A new-birtli 
is necessajiy, and our Christian was 
spiritually and newly-born in his 
baptism. Conversion is necessary, 
if by this is to be understood a hearty 
and steady desire to turn from every 
sin, and fear and obey God; but 
tliis from his earlfest years he has 
been taught, and has endeavoureil, 
however imperfectly, still to do, 
Convictiou of sin is necessary, if by 
this is meant a knowledge that sin is 
most hatebd to God, and that its 
<leser<<|^> punishment is so great, 
that nothing but the blood of the 
Son of the Most High God tan 
make aton^nent fur it; hut sin has 
ever been presented to him in this 
light; he has ever thought upon it 
ill this light; and it is this view of 
it that has been the ground of his 
bitter sorrow, whenever he has been 
betrayed into the commission of it. 
An in want experience is necessary, 
if by this is intended, a heartfelt 
sense of God's mercies towards liiiu 
through Christ: but this is no more 
than what every good Christian must 
. over feel, and what he has felt, 
tlirough his whole life, and rejoiced 
in wdtb joy unspeakable, and full of 
hope.' If more be intended, may we 
not justly fear that the user of the 
term has exceeded the bounds of 
sober and useful piety i Religion is not 
enihusiasm; it is a warm, practical, 
habitual disposition to fear God and 
keep bis commandments; to trust 
in the atonement of tbe Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the assisting graces of 
the Spirit; and to look forward to 
the kingdom of heaven as the end of 
our earthly pilgrimage. Let a man 
feel this in soberness as strong as 
he pleases; but let him not make 
feelings, but practice, the test of true 
religion. ** their fruits ye shall 
know them." It is these fruits 
sj^ringing out of a pure heart, and a 
good conscience, and faith un- 
feigaed,that tbeChristianin question 


endeavours by the jgracc of God to 
bring forth.—He ha!| done so,—he 
still continues to do so.^ Occasions 
maf' have arisen when be has felt 
these truths more forcibly than at 
other times; but still he has alw'ays 
felt them so as more or less to act 
upon them; and this, after all, is the 
tine way in which to feel them. In 
the several relations of life, as « 
child towards his own parents, or as 
a parent towards his own children; 
as a husband, a friend, a neighbour, 
a subject, and a man, he considers 
wliat the duties are that attach to 
each relation; he searches the Scrip- 
tiiiTS for information, and then endea¬ 
vours with (.iod’s grace to shape liis- 
course a’ccordingly. In doing this, he 
thinks that he most comes up to the 
wishes of his divine Master, whose 
whole life was manifestly intended to 
make men better, as his death was to 
secure their everlasting happiness. 
In secret he strives to subject his 
will to tiie will of God: in public 
he lets his light so shine forth be¬ 
fore men, that they may see his 
good works, and glorify his Father 
which is in heaven. “ Wherever the 
ear heareth Jiim, it blesseth Jiiin ; 
and when the eye secth iiiro, it 
heareth witness unto him." His 
aged parents mark his burning and 
shilling course; it gilds^ the even¬ 
ing of their days, and is a solace to 
their dceliuing years. 

And now liia own life begins to 
wear apace, and draw towards its 
close. The end of his e,arthly la¬ 
bours is at hand. Behind, is the 
life tliat he has past; before, the 
kingdom of heaven seen through the 
valley of the shadow of death; 
through this valley be must pass, 
ere he can reach it; but Heaven's 
glorious portals are already seen 
with the eye of faith, and faith bids 
him humbly hope, thkt they will be 
o|>eaed for him through the merits 
of his Redeemer. His contem¬ 
plation of the past, his prospect of 
the future, and bis fenectious on 
both, cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of one, whose life 
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was more harassed than what fails 
to- |he lot of oio'st men, but whose 
conduct seam's to have been the 
reality of what 1 have been atten^t> 
iug to describe. 

** 1 have lived/’ said this true 
Chrbtiau, “ tosee this world is made 
up of perturbations; and 1 have 
been long preparing to leave it, and 
gatliering comfort for the dreadful 
hour of making my account with 
God, which I now apprehend to be 
near. And though 1 have by his grace 
loved him in my youth, and teared 
him in mine age, and laboured to 
have a conscience void of offence' to 
him and to ail men, yet (if thou. 
Lord, be extreme to mark where 1 
have done^amiss, who can abide it 'f 
And therefore where I have failed. 
Lord, shew mercy to me; for I plead 
not my righteousness, but the for¬ 
giveness of my unrighteousness, for 
His merits, who died 4o purchase 
pardon for penitent sinners. And 
since 1 owe thee a death, O Lord, 
let it not be terrible, and then 
take thine own time. 1 submit to it. 
Let not mine, O Lord, but let tliy 
will bedciie.” 

' With such pious, iiuly, and hiini. 
ble thoughts as these, and with 1‘er- 
veiit prayers to Him that never for- 


saketh his faithful servants, docs our 
Christian support his soul in its last 
moments. He disposes of all his 
worldly affairs, and the world is gof^c 
from his thoughts. He bids adieu 
to the objects of his afft^ctioii, and 
prays them so to live that they may 
meet togelher in heaven. He rests 
wholly, for his own entrance thither, 
on the atoning merits, of his Re¬ 
deemer. And the last words that 
tremble on his lips, are, *‘Lord 
Jesus, into thy hands 1 commend my 
spirit.” 

Such, under the divine blessing, 
may be the life and death of every 
man that has been baptized into 
the faith of Christ, cduc||ed in 
the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, grounded well in the doc- 
ii'iiics and precepts the Cios- 
pel, encouraged by the piety of 
])arcntal example, regular in hia 
participation of the divine ordi. 
nance and careful by the grace of 
God to walk habitually in the com. 
maiulmcnts of the Lord. Blemelesa 
shall he be found in the day of the 
Lord ; accepted as blameless, and 
justified in the sight of God through 
the atoning merits of the Lord his 
lledeomcr. 

C. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


l Sam. xviii. 6, 

** All the large cities in Hiiidoslan 
contain sets of musicians and dancing 
girts,under the care of tlicir respective 
sharenuas; who are always ready 
to attend for hire at weddings and 
other festivities; or to finish the 
evening entertainment of the Euro- 
peaitts and natives; and many.-of 
them accompany the Asiatic armies 
to file field. <0nhe singing-men and 
ainginjg-wblRen mentioned by the aged 
RamiTal, and the daughters of' music 
that wfe read of in tlie sacred pages, 
as well as in the ancient poets, ic- 


sembled these characters in Hindos- 
tan. The women of Israel came 
out to meet David* and Saul dan- 
cti^ to instruments of music, and 
complimenting, Saul with having: 
slain his thousands, and David his 
ten thousands. The choristers of 
Palestine resembled those in India; 
who now celebrate a prince, or ge¬ 
neral, in the same manner at a Es¬ 
tival.” Forbes's Oriental Memoirs. 

Gen. xlv. 22.—St. Matt. x*ii. 11,12. 

“ It is not so much t&c custom in 
India to present dresses ready made 
to the visitors, as to offer the mate, 
rials, especially to Europeans: ih 
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Turkey, Persin, and ,j^rabia, it is 
generally the reverse. We find in 
CliardLii that the kings of Fersitt 
had great wardrobes, wliere there 
were always many hundred habits, 
sorted, ready for presents; and that 
the iiitcnd:fnt of the wardrobe sent 
them to those persons for whom 
they were designed by the Sove¬ 
reign ; more tliaii forty dress-makers 
were always *einploycd in this ser¬ 
vice. In Turkey they do not attend 
so much to the richness as to the 
number of dresses, giving more or 
fewer, according to the dignity of 
the persons to whom they arc prc. 
sented, or the nhirks of favour the 
prince would confer on his guests: 
thus ill primeval times, Joseph gave 
to each of his bretliren changes of rai¬ 
ment, butto hjs f.ivomite Benjamin he 
gave three hiiltdred pieces of silver, 
and five changes of raiment. Among 
the honourable distinctions confer¬ 
red by a Persian monarch on Mor- 
decai, he ordered him to be clothed 
in his own royal apparel: the same 
honour was granted by the king of 
Babylon to Daniel, who, for his ex¬ 
cellent wisdom, was commanded to 
be clothed in scarlet, au<l to have a 
chain of gold about his neck." The 
Same. 


Isaiah xlvii. IS. 

** A troubiesoQfc set of peo¬ 
ple in that jmrt of tSiigerat, were 
thekootlisaycrs and astrologers, who 
hav% very great influence over the 
minds of millions, who, more or less, 
believe in unlimited predestination. 
Such, no doubt, were the sorcerers 
mentioned by the prophet. ** Lei 
now the astrologers, the star-gazers, 
the monthly prognosticators, stand 
up and save thee from the things 
which shall come upon thee! They 
shall not deliver themselves; they 
shall wander every one to his quar¬ 
ter ; none shall save thee !*' Such 
persons abound in all parts of In- 
dia," The same. 

‘ Ezek. xxxiii. 30. • 

“ The Gate of Diamonds, oi* east¬ 
ern jiortal at Dhubuy, lias been par¬ 
ticularly describes!; as also tbe cus¬ 
tom of the inhabitants, to repair 
thither to enfjoy the fresh air, and 
verdant shades without the walls. 
There they met their friends every 
morning, and talked over the news 
of the day, a subject the Indians of 
all denominations are fond of: the 
same remark, by Fococke and Rus¬ 
sell, illustratew this passage in Ebte- 
kiel “the children ,of thy people 
are talking concerning thee by the 
walls and at the doors.” The Same, 
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‘ No. 21 .—Henry the Third. 

* {Continued.) 

The PFeaching Friars have been 
already mentioned among the instru¬ 
ments by which the Papal power 
was established in England, and the 
treasures of this country transferred 
to Rome. The introduction of this 
new order Of clergy, bears so re¬ 
markable a testimony to the state of 
that age, and produced such striking 
eflVcla ill future times, that it de¬ 
serves to be more particularly con¬ 
sidered. 

When Augustin re-established 
Christianity in Great Britain, he and 
other Prelates, his companions and 


successors, were tbe immediate tle- 
pendonts upon llonie, as well as the 
principal ]>rotnoters of religion and 
knowledge. Tlicy were supported 
with all the influence of the Papal 
See; and the Clergy of the Cathe¬ 
dral Church became the established 
Clergy of the land. In process of 
time, the Prelates cast olT their alle¬ 
giance to the Pope, and ceased to 
serve in the more sacred cause to 
which they had been called. They 
resembled a body of ecclesiastical 
grandees in constant attendance 
upon their king, rather than paro¬ 
chial instructors of a Christian peo¬ 
ple, or Apostolical missionaries to u 
heathen land. The disciples of St. 
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Benedict succeeded with no great 
diSicuIty, to the place wliich Tiad 
been forferteci by the Bishops. 
Monks became the favourite ser’i^nts 
of Rome. The monasteries were 
filled with iearniog, zeal, ambition, 
and intrigue; and their tenants gra¬ 
dually usurped the duties, the power, 
and the possessions of (iie Episcopal 
and Parochial Priesthood. At the 
accession of Henry the Third, these 
Monks had fallen into disrepute. 
They no longer enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of the Pope, the Prince, or 
the people. The two former op¬ 
pressed them cruelly, and were le- 
sisted with some spirit, and much 
pertinacity. The latter had formed 
too correct an idea of theii-'ccnduft, 
character, and instrnctions, to fol¬ 
low them any longer as infallible 
guides. In this state, the corrup. 
tions of the Cburch must have been 
speedily brought to Kght, and re- 
formed, had they not been protected 
by a new and thicker veil. In civil 
affairs, the spirit of the age, if not 
popular, was, at least, anti-despotic 
and aristocratical. In religion, the 
Albigenses appeared, from time to 
time, in various paHs of Europe, 
and proved thnt popery had not 
engrossed all hearts. The Emperor 
Frederick the Second, made head 
successfully against the whole power 
of Rome. And had he been sup¬ 
ported on this side of the water by 
a William, a Henry, or an Elizabeth, 
had the Pope relied exclusively upon 
bis standing troops, had not a new 
ally appeared in the person of St. 
Francis of Assize, otir forefathers 
might have escaped three centuries 
of ignorance and superstition. In no. 
thipg mpre were the politics of Rome 
iimre admirably adapted to ensure 
^Mccess, than in the readiness with 
v|<hich she accommodated herself to 
every change. She never relied with ^ 
rcmanlic obstinacy upon worn onf * 
weapons; but seized each new im- 
pleip^nt as it presented itself to lier 
acceptance. The l^ishops, the 
Monks, the Friars, and the Jesuits, 
were by turns hey instruments and 


her dupes. |,atterly she has wanted 
the opportunity or the skill to 
supply the place of these ancient 
supporters. If no opportunity has 
occurred, it is a proof that The 
world is grown wiser; if, as others 
think, Rome might avaif herself of 
the assistance of modern fanaticism, 
her abstinence is an unequivocal 
symptom of weakness,^ apathy, and 
ruin. 

The writers who speak least fa¬ 
vourably of the Minorites and oilier 
Friars, admit the great merit of their 
founder St. Francis of Assizi*. Of 
noble birth, and ample fortune, «ell 
grounded in theology, and general 
literature, he renounced all the 
pleasures and honors of the world, 
assumed the cowl and hair shirt, and 
devoted himself to a voluntary and 
perpetual poverty, went bare-fool, 
mortified the ilesli by eonliiiuetl 
watching and fasting, and preached 
on every Sabbath and festival, and 
on all other convenient occasions to 
the people. The Pope, after some 
delay, confirmed the new order, 
which St. Francis had formed, ap¬ 
proved of his rule, and authorised 
him to preach wherever he pleased. 
After a short resistance upon the 
part of a wicked generation, the 
authority of St. Fram'is took linn 
root in Italy; but whether it ori¬ 
ginated, as Iht- historians assure us, 
in a certain miraculou.s congrega¬ 
tion of crows, imd otlier birds, who 
listened attentively to his discoui-ses 
for the space of three days, and by 
so doing, cxcitcd^the emulation of 
the inhabitants of Rome, or whether 
it was produced by tlie ardour and 
talents of the Friar, seconded by the 
ignorance and consequent supersti¬ 
tion of his human hearers, is a point 
which moderns will easily decide. 
His order spread rapidly over Italy 
and Europe. His followers went 
out in bodies from the cities and 
principal towns, preaishin^ the word 
of life to the ignorant rustics and vil¬ 
lagers, and many of them'joining 
the crusaders, and endeavouring to. 
convert the Saracens, obtained, 
3 
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without difficulty, the crown of 
martyrdom. 

The Pope’s instructions to his new 
servants, are remarkable for their 
wisdom and even piety; and it is to 
be lamented that he did not continue 
to furnish similar instructions. They 
were exhifrted to promote an in¬ 
crease of religion, not to supphmt 
its present ministers: to teach by 
decent and lowly deportment, rather 
than by railitTg and harshness: not to 
despise or upbraid those that lived 
more sumptuously, and wore better 
apparel than themselves; judgment 
against such persons was to be left 
to Him that knoweth the heart; and 
the preachers were to be contented 
with a strict observance of their own 
voluntary poverty. Excessive humi¬ 
lity, clotliing itself in high-soiuiditig 
language, was to be considered a 
certain symptom of secret pride. 
They were forbidden to preach 
against individuals, or to reveal 
confessions. It was their first duty 
to preserve and cement the peace 
of the Church. They were to con¬ 
duct their enquiries into the crimes 
of the people in such a manner, as 
iniglit not conduce to their exten¬ 
sion. It was not their duty to east 
sinners into the pit of despair; but 
rather to raise them to spiritual 
hope. Affording a constant exam¬ 
ple of humility and lowliness, they 
were neither to extoljtheir own rule, 
nor to vilify and disparage that of 
the other religious orders. They 
were not to aspire to privileges and 
dignities to the detriment of other 
men ; nor were they to preach with¬ 
out being- invited, or give advice 
where it was not relished or desired. 
These were the primary conditions 
imposed upon St. Francis. They 
were embodied in his Rule, and so¬ 
lemnly ratified by the Pope. It was 
to a short and partial observance of 
them that the Friars were indebted 
for their success." It was a long 
continued aud total neglect of the 
objects of th^ir original incorpora¬ 
tion, which has brought down upon 
them universal condemnatiuii. 

Rem EM BEAN CEB, No. S8. 


The first unjastifiable step which 
the Minorites are accused of takiug 
in England, was theiiraudulent ereo. 
lioa of an altar, and the secret celc-. 
braVon of mass. They proceeded to 
heal confessions, and give ab*solu. 
tions without the consent of the 
parish priest. They pretended that 
it was a special object of their order, 
recognised and approved by the 
P<jpe, to confess and absolve those 
persons who might blush to reveal 
their sins to their own pastor, or 
might fear the severity with which, 
he would punish them. This irre¬ 
gular proceeding was connived at 
by the Pope. The people were 
assured, that no order was holy or 
estimable, except that of the Mino. 
rite Friqrs. The more antient 
Monks were forced gradually to give 
way. The Franciscans became the 
counsellors and ambassadors of 
princes, and the secretaries of “ our 
Lord the Popj.” Their subdivisions 
and quarrels afforded ample proof 
of the reality of their high-flown 
pretentions. The Preachers claimed 
a higher rank than the Minorites, 
and founded the claim upon their 
own dignified title, and upon the 
humble designation of their com¬ 
petitors. The Minorites appealed 
from this play upon words to their 
stricter, and therefore more holy 
rule, and the contest carried on with 
learning, zeal, and bitterness, did 
not fail to scandalise the general 
herd of spectators, and appeared 
especially improper to the eclipsed 
and dispirited Benedictines. They 
revenged themselves in the person 
of Matthew Paris, by the following 
description of Minorite offences. In 
his account of the transactions of 
tile year 1^243, he observes, that dur¬ 
ing the three or four hundred years, 
that Monkery has existed among us, 
there has been no such headlong 
degeneracy and corruption, as the 
order of the Minorites exhibit. 
Twenty years have barely elapsed, 
since Uiey built their first houses in 
England, and now they emulate 
royal magnificence. Sumptuous and , 
4 F 
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,iaily increasing edifices, exhibit 
Jt|ieir incalculable wealth. The po¬ 
verty professed in their Riile is at 
an end. I'he great and the ric|; are 
never permitted to die withoifc re- 
.ceiving their roost sedulous alten. 
tions, and the consequence is highly 
injurious to the regular Priesthood. 
'They extort confessions and secret 
.testaments, and recommend them¬ 
selves, and none besides. Devout 
persons think they cannot be saved, 
unless they place themselves under 
the direction of Preachers and Mi- 
norites. New privileges are inces- 
. sahtly sought after. In the courts 
of kings and statesmen they are 
counsellors, companions, treasurers, 
. and match-makers. They execute all 
. Papal enactions. In preaching they 
. either Hatter or revile: in confessing 
they either reveal the secrets en¬ 
trusted to their confidence, or 
harshly and improperly condomu 
the penitent. The regular orders 
established by the Fathers, the or¬ 
ders, for instance, of St. Benedict 
and St. Augustin, they despise and 
depreciate. Even the Cistercians 
, they pronounce uncultivated, igno¬ 
rant, and semi-laic; the Black Monks 
they hesitate not to call gluttons and 
worldlings. 

This is the declamation of a Bene- 
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dictine Monk; a«d some allowance 
must be made for the ^vrejudices of 
his order; but it is impossible to 
escapefrom two conclusions, hostile 
alike to the antient and the mo¬ 
dern votaries of the convent. Tlie 
Minorites owed their triumph to the 
irregularities and inefficiency of the 
primitive Moiiks, and lost no time 
ill imitating their example. Matthew 
Paris did not perceive that the 
events which he relates could never 
have come to pass, while the Bene¬ 
dictines and Cistercians did their 
duty. The weapons of the Fran- 
ciscans were learning and eloquence. 
They roused and yilcased a peo|*le 
which had been long deprived of 
spiritual instruction and religious 
reproof. The novelty of preaching 
was its irresistible charm. And to 
say tiiat the power thus acquired, 
was abused, is no sufficient answer 
or apology on the part of those by 
whose neglect it was obtained. The 
Friars filled a very important post, 
which the heedlesness or folly of 
their predecessors had left unoc¬ 
cupied; it was a po^t which cotn- 
inandod the whole religious arena, 
and the shame of forsaking it, whicli 
they too speedily incurred, is not 
less than tliat of having permitted 
them to obtain it without a struggle. 


LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


The Lifeof Thomas Morton, Bishop 
of Duresmm'*. 

If the birth places of most noble and vic- 
torioas Princes, or the cities where they 
put off their princely orUdinents, submit- 

Wh* “ The life of Dr. 

*md late Bishop of pnr- 
hauil, begun by R, Baddetey, Secretary to 
hj« Lordship &c. 1669: and from a Snni- 
mary Account of his holy Life and happy 
Death." By John Bai wick, D.D. 1660. 


ting their mortal bodies to the earth, their 
common mother, may be accounted an 
hononr to anch places ; then may this 
observation justly add some refnitatioa 
unto him, whose life 1 undertake to 
publish: for he was born in York, that 
ancient city, on Tuesday, the sevepteenth 
day of March, in the year of our Lord 
J564, atid was the sixth child of nineteen, 
bom of one wife nnto^ Mr. Richard Mor¬ 
ton, a religious, wise* and well-governed 
gentleman (mercer and alderman of that 
city) in the most happy and prosperous 
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reign of Quocn Elizabeth, of famous and 
iiev^i'-dyiug memory. His inotlier also, 
whose maiden name w as Eiizabetli Leedale, 
was a gentlewoman of very good family, 
descended froln the Yalvasoiirs, oii iicr 
inotliei'’s side. 

‘He was put to scliool (o learn the Eng¬ 
lish elements, in the same city, (so soon as 
liis tender a^e permitted) And after a 
small time was sent to the fice school 
of Halifax, in that county, under one 
Mr, Maud, then sclioolniaster there; 
Hiul afier a competent time he was 
found fit for iSe University, and was ac¬ 
cordingly placed a student in St, John’s 
College, in Cambridge, whereof then was 
master that incomparably learned Dr. 
William Whittakers * (whom but to name is 
enough,) unto whom, in a short time, he 
bccaiuo known,'and by him was encou¬ 
raged in his studies. He had two learned 
tutors successively, Mr. Anlhony Higgons, 
long after Ucau of the Collegiate Church, 
of Kippon, in Yorkshire, and Mr. Henry 
Nelson, afterwards rector of Hongluim, 
an unwearied preacher of God’s word 
there, where lie lived to see this his pupil 
to-be Bishop of Diircsme. 

Now, after he had suffieiciitly performed 
such acts and exercises, as by the statutes 
of the house were required, he orderly 
took the degrees, first of bachelor, next 
of master of arts in the University, and 
was after that elected fellow of tlic col¬ 
lege, Dr. Wliiltakers being his worthy fau- 
tor and promoter, and not long after he 
became logic lecturer of the Univeisity, 
■which office he discharged to Ins exceed¬ 
ing commendation. 

Being now of mature ye.; rs (his own 
inelinalton being promoved by the Holy 
Spirit of God) lie was admitted unto tlie 
sacred order of deacon,•and the next year 
of priest, by the right Reverend Father 
Kidiard Howland, Bishop of Peterbo¬ 
rough, ill the year of oiir Lord 169‘J and 
1593. And having continued in the Uni¬ 
versity about five years longer, lie w’as, 
by God’s all-seeing J^rovidonce, called into 


* Bishop Hall thus speaks of him in one 
of his letters. “ Next unto Fulke, follow¬ 
ed tliat honour of our schools, and angel of 
our Church, learned Whittakers, than whom 
our age saw nothing more memorable: 
what clearness of judgment, what sweet¬ 
ness of style, wliat gravity of person, 
what grace of carriage was in that mau! 
Who ever saw him without reverence, or 
heard him without wonder ?”— Bishop 
Hull’s Letter*to Mr. WilHom Bedell, 
Dec. 1. Ep. 7. * 


his native comtiy, for his provident father 
had at that time sought out anti procured 
a good parsonage tor him, called Long 
Marston, where be spent his tiiUe, as a 
good pastor, in the diligent preaching of 
Godm word, unto liis parisffioners there, 
and Isoinctiines in other neighbbuiiug 
places, especially where they most stood* 
ill need of spiritual comfort and instruction. 

In which place, whilst lie was incum¬ 
bent, he brought thither two learned and 
hopeful scholars, Mr. Juiin Price, and 
aftei him Mr. Matthew Levet, sometimes 
his pupils in St. John’s ; the latter after¬ 
wards Prebendary and Sub-Dean of the 
Collegiate Cliurch of Ripon, a most pain¬ 
ful and learned preacher, and a careful 
overseer of that Church and flock com¬ 
mitted to his charge and government, upon 
whom afterwards he collated a good pre¬ 
bend in the Church of Durham, when 
afterwards bishop there. 

At this time, viz. lo9d, Mr. Morton was 
called upchi to take the degreekof Bache¬ 
lor in Divinity in St. John’s College, in 
Cambridge, when both by preaching and 
disputing in tlic schools (pro gritdaj he 
pel formed lih task so learnedly, to bis 
great commendation, tlrat he was not only 
held worthy of that degree, but of an 
higher, which if. due time followed. 

In the year 1602, he was made choice 
of by the right Hon. Ralph Lord-Rare, 
(who by Queen Elizabeth was selected 
lord ambassador to the Emperor, and 
King of Denmark,) to attend on him for 
one of his chaplains, Mr. Richard Crakan- 
tliorp, that exquisite divine, was the 
other, who long afterwards proceeded 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford, and 
among other Icaniecl books which he pub¬ 
lished, tlie last was his Vere (Jyg'nrpn Vatt- 
tio, that laboiious and elaborate answ'er 
to the Archbishop of Spalato, then a rene¬ 
gade in religion, bis Consilium Eeditns, 
whicli he indigitated DeJ'ensio Eceksitc 
Anglicmoc. In this travail, Mr. Morton 
having leave to pass further into hi^ 
Germany, there he saw and saluted some 
of the Jesuits' colleges; and amongst sun¬ 
dry others, that of Mentz, and had confer¬ 
ence togetlier in certain points of religion. 

In this i^yage, and chiefly at Frankfort 
npou Ute Moene, he furnished himself witli 
such variety of learned books (whereof 
many were Pontiflean writers) as upon his 
return home became very useftii to liim for 
his study, and in the exaration of sncli 
learned works, iu controversies agitated 
lietwixt ns and tlie Papists, wliicli in suc¬ 
ceeding time he wrote and published, even 
almost during life, 

4 F 2 
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Being retnroed into England, he became 
chaplain to the right honoiirable and noble 
Iiord Roger Earl of Rutland, on whom he 
sometimes attended at Belvoir Castle. t> 

In the yedr 1603, fell that great/and 
fltnebrioos sickness of the plague at \\>rk, 
whereof some thonsands died, but the 
poorer sort of the infected were turned 
out of the city, and had booths erected for 
them OQ Hobmoor, near unto the city; 
for whose comfort and relief, in that fatal 
extremity, Mr. Morton often repaired 
unto them from Mai-ston, to preach unto 
them the word of God, and to minister 
consolation to tlieir languishing souls, hav¬ 
ing withal provisions of meat carried with 
him in sacks, to relieve the poorest sort 
withal. But, as often as he went thither, 
be suffered not any servant to attend him, 
hut himself saddled and unsaddled his 
horse, and had a private door-stead made 
through the wall of his study (being the 
utmost par| of the bouse) for prevention, 
lest he might bring the contagion with 
him, and endanger his whole family. This 
was one of the works of mercy and cha¬ 
rity. 

About this time he was made choice of 
by the right honourable the Lord Sheffield, 
tlien Lord President of York, to confer 
and dispute, in points of religion, with one 
Mr. Young, a Popish priest, then prisoner 
in York castle, and one Mr. Stillington, a 
gentleman of that persuasion, which con¬ 
ference was held before his honour, and 
the learned counsel, in tlic manor-house 
of York, where were also present many of 
the knights and gentry in tlie county. 
The main point which was controverted 
and disputed of was, 'The Pope's Infalla- 
Mlity of ftdging ; in the handling where¬ 
of his adversaries were so gravelled and 
confounded, that Mr. Morton won the re¬ 
putation of an able divine, and acute dis¬ 
putant. Tljis disputation was never hi¬ 
therto published, but is in their hands who 
may let it see the light now, especially that 
both parties are defunct. 

In the year 1604, he took his journey 
to London, where, by tli’e encouragement 
of the right reverend and vigilant Bishop 
of London, Dr, Bancroft, who about this 
time was translated thence to the Arch- 
fai^pric of Canterbury, he published his 
ffwt labonr, entitled. Apologia Catholica, 
Part 1. and dedicated it to the said Arch¬ 
bishop h» noble patron: and about this 
timo tlie taost reverend Father in God, 
Toby Mattbew*,Lord Archbishop ofYork, 

... - II I 

* Cambden speaks of him as a man, 
" Virtatum et pietatis oriiamenlis, crudita 


that famous preacher, conferred on him a 
good prebend in that metropolitical 
Church, for his greater advancement and 
furtherance in divine studies. 

And now intending to go forward with 
the second Part of his Apologia, he was 
for a time constrained to supersede; for 
in the nick of this time fell out that most 
horrible and execrable Gnnpfiwder Trea¬ 
son, w'hich yet, by the mercy of Almighty 
God, was even miraculously quashed, and 
overthrown. Whereupon Mr. Moiton 
published a little tract, wlik^h he entitled. 
Dangerous Positions and Practices for 
Rebellion; proving, out of the Jesuits, 
and other Pontifician authors, that they 
forged and maintained those positions of 
the now Church of Rome, which were tiic 
grand w'ork of treason and rebellion 
against all princes ot sovereign powers, 
who had renounced and shaken off the 
Romish yoke. 

Tills being past, he published the se¬ 
cond Part of his Apologia Catholica, 
anno 1606, dedicating the same to King 
James, of ever happy memory, a Prince 
of incomparable knowledge in all kind of 
good learning. But having now raised a 
nest of pernicions hornets about his ears, 
by the publishing of this tract, who mani¬ 
fested their pernicions malice and gall 
against our Clinrcli, by those violent and 
stingy pam|>hlets which they thiust out 
and dispersed, this caused Mr. Morton, 
not long after, to write and publish his 
Full satisfaction concerning a double Ro¬ 
mish Iniquity, viz. Heinous Rebellion, 
and more than Heathenish Equivocation: 
whicli book was written in answer to their 
Aloderate Answer, as tliey called it, 
whereof Mr. Robert Parsons, the Jesuit, 
was the supposed author. And this book 
likewise Mr. Morton dedicated unto King 
James. 

In the year 1606, he took the degree 
of Doctor is Divinity in Cambridge, 
where then disputed against him in tlic 
Schools, that learned, mellifluous, auddex- 
terous disputant, Dr. Thomas Piayfer*, the, 

facnndia,etdocendi assiduitate reverendis- 
simum.'* He died in 1^38. 

* A celebrated preacher in his time, 
several of whose sermons were printed 
between the years 1616 and 1621, and 
nearly related to John Plaiffir, B,D. ‘au¬ 
thor of avalnabl'e work entitled, “ Appello 
Evangelium for the true doctrine of the 
divine Predestination concorded with the 
orthodox doctrine of God's free grace, and 
man’s free will,'* republished in the 
Chttrehman's Remembrancer, vol. i. 
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Lady Margaret’s Professor in that famons 
University, till 1609, where Dr. Morton 
80 learnedly and worthily carried and de.* 
nieaned himself in that disputation, that 
the Professor perorated in his jnst praise 
thfse words— Laudent te Libri in portis, 
In this commencement Dr. Morton 
preached in St. Mary’s { pro gradu ) upon 
that place oi* Holy Sciiptiire, Gen. iv. 16. 
Then Cain went out from the presence of 
the L*trd, Sfc. At the same time Dr. 
John Overall*, the reverend Dean of .St. 
Paul’s, Londoji, the King’s Professor of 
Divinity, adorned him with the scarlet 
habit aruf ring, which are used on those 
solemnities, for completing the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. 

Not long after the deanery of Glouces¬ 
ter fell void by death, which, upon Arch¬ 
bishop Bancroft’s commendation to the 
King, was conferred upon Dr. Morton. 
About which season, travelling towards 
Gloucester, by Oxford, the act there being 
then kept, he was welcomed and highly 
esteemed by that thrice learned and famous 
Dr. John Reynolds f, President of Corpus 
Christ! College, and with much academi¬ 
cal honour, incorporated Doctor in that 
famous University, where he was likewise 
much honoured by many other learned 
Doctors there, as Dr. John King Dean 
of Christ Church, that most powciful 


* Afterwards Bishop of Norwich ; au¬ 
thor of the “ Convocation Book, concern¬ 
ing government, in opposition to the prin¬ 
ciples laid down in the famous book of 
Parsons the Jesuit, published under the 
name of ‘ Dollman ” (Bishop Burnet’s 
History of his own Times, vol. ii. p. 212.) 
one of the translators of tlie Bible, and 
the writer of that part of our Cliiirch 
Catecliism, which treats of the Sacra¬ 
ments. Born died 1619. 

■f- “ Dr. Reynolds is the last not in 
worth, but in the time of his loss ; he 
alone was a well-furnished library, full of 
all faculties, of all studies, of all learning. 
The memory, the reading of that man 
were near to a miracle.”— Bis/iop Hall, 
ut supra. 

t James I. used to style him “ the King of 
preachers,” and Lord Chief Justice Coke 
often declared, that he was the best 
speaker in the Star-Chamber, in his time. 
He was so constant in preaching after he 
was a Bishop, that he never missed a Sun¬ 
day, when his health permitted. He was 
made Bishop of London in 1611, and died 
in 1621.—“ A*hian,” says Walton, « fa¬ 
mous in Iris generation.” 


preacher, iris ancient fiicnd,, afterwards 
tlie roost wortliy Bishop of lamdon; Dr. 
Ayrey, the learned Provost of Queen's 
College ; Dr. Aiglionbee, Head of Hart’a 
Hall and with many othCT learned and re- 
ligiims Doctors. , 

Mt which time there disputed Cpro 
gradu magistri ) that hopeful scholar Mr. 
Daniel Featley, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, who carried himself so quickly 
and learnedly in his disputing, that he was 
very much admired and applauded, among 
otlieis, by Dr. Mor.ton, for his singular 
ability in the performance of that exercise, 
as he most justly deserved. And indeed 
afterwards he became a most able divine, 
and singular disputant, as was well known 
to many that were able to judge ; yea, and 
Dr. Smith (who, by the Pope’s negative 
bounty, was afterwards made the titnlar 
Bishop of Chalcedon,) felt the weight of 
his arm, and of those great abilities 
wherewiti)! God had enabled him, when as 
Dr. Featley, being chaplain m Sir TIio- 
mas Edmonds, knight, his Majesty’s am¬ 
bassador legier to Henry IV. the French 
king, he disputed in Paris before a select 
company of English, and diveis others, 
with the said Dr. Smith, in sundry points 
of religion, to the overthrow and confu¬ 
sion of Ins adversary. This Dr. ^'eatlcy 
was ever after in high favour and esteem 
with Dr. Morton, who was his great bene¬ 
factor. But since, alas! is dead that learn¬ 
ed divine; but when, and where, poste¬ 
rity may witli just grief record*. Yet in 
testimony of his singular love, and the re¬ 
verend affection which he bare to Dr. 
Morton, ho wrote and published, among 
many other elaborate pieces, a learned 
book, which he dedicated to Dr. Mortofl, 
then Bishop of Dui ham. 

Whilst Dr. Morton was Dean of Glou¬ 
cester, it pleased the Right Hon. the Lord 
Eure, Lord President of Wales, to nomi¬ 
nate and assume him to be one of his Ma- 

* For notwithstanding his true and 
known worth, he was exuted (in the late 
destructive times) of iris ecclesiastical 
preferments, and amongst many otliers, 
imprisoned in the Lord Peter’s house, in 
Aldersgate, London, where falling very 
sick, at last he had leave to take fresh air 
in the country, where, after a short time, 
he expired, April 17, 1641^, on the 
very day when be was to have returned 
to his confinement at Peter-house. His 
family name was Fairclough, which he ex¬ 
changed, for what reason is not known, to 
Featley. 
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jesty’* coaocil for the marshes of Wales; 
.which dignity he enjoyed whilst dean 
therC; in which deanery succeeded him 
that most learned divine and wiiter, and 
excellent mane, iJr. Richard Field. f 

Now' within three years, rk. 1609, pas 
vacant the Deanery of Winton, hynhe 
preferment of Dr. George Abbot, after¬ 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, from tliat 
deanery to the Bishopric of Coventry and 
Lichfield. To the which deanery he was 
designed by the king’s most gracious favour, 
with the congratulation and furtherance 
of his best friends in court, especially of 
that incomparably learned pi elate, Dr. 
Lancelot Andrewes, then Bishop of Ely, 
hit Majesty's great almoner. And about 
this very season Dr. Sibraiidus Lubbertus, 
proftssorof divinity at Frarickar, in West 
Friesland, wrote a learned tract in Latin 
against the Arminian faction, then mucli 
prevailing in die Netherlands, which book 
lie inscribed to Dr. Morton,, Dean of 
Winton ; for which honour the dean re¬ 
turned him many thanks in a Latin epis¬ 
tle, wherein he refuted those heterodox 
opinions which were then on foot. 

About this time he wrote that elaborate 
and learned work which he intituled, 2'Iie 
Appeal; and almost at the same time was 
vented, Iw Mr. Brierley, priest, his book 
called. The Protestant’s Apology; but 
known it was that he had ploughed with 
Dean Morton’s heifer (or book), then in 
the press :*t London; yet he was ns ipiickly 
answered by the dean, at the same time, 
so much as especially concerned tiic doc¬ 
trinal pait thereof. 

Tills task of writing this last hook was 
imposed upon him by that vigilant pre¬ 
late, Archbishop Bancroft; and the exa¬ 
mination of the testimonies of the atiUiors 
quoted in his Appeal, was committed 
unto Mr. Thomas James, that indefati- 
.gable and laborious keeper of the public 
and famous library in Oxford, and to sun¬ 
dry other learned divines of that univer¬ 
sity, but was afterwards fiaisbed in his 
private library in die deanery house of 
St. Paul’s, London, where he then resid¬ 
ed ; Dr. Overall, his reverend friend, be- 
-iag dean there. At which time he was 
aooglit out nod acquainted with that truly 
iiobte aud bountiful knight, Sir George 
Morton, of Dorsetshire, his fiiithful friend 
•ad cousin, descended of the mast venerable 
of Archbishop Morton, who .was in 
for the happy uniting of the 
.4xso dBfhliiouKs of York and Lancaster. 

this ^ear, 1609, Dr. Sut- 
cHne, the Dean ot Exeter, began the 


fpCT. 

founding of a college near Chelsea, in Mid¬ 
dlesex, which was to consist of a certain 
number of fellows to be employed, chiefly 
for the answering of sucii books as the 
popish priests should disperse, for the im¬ 
pugning of the orthodox and true religion 
established in the Church of England. Of 
which fellows the first named were, Dr. 
John Overall, Dean of St. \*aiil’s, Lon¬ 
don j Dr. Thomas Morton, Dean of Win¬ 
ton; Dr, Richaid Field, Dean of Glou¬ 
cester, &c. with other learned and leiigious 
divines; vshich college w'as to be endowed 
by his Majesty with good l&nds in Ciict- 
sca, llieii in reversion, after a few years; 
and with four farms iu Devon, which Dr. 
Sutcliffe gave, to the value of 300L per 
auniuii, besides other endowments confer¬ 
red thereupon by the said Dean Sutcliffe, 
fur that religious use. Yet for the ad¬ 
vancement of that pious work, it was fur¬ 
ther held necessary, to obtain liis Majesty’s 
gracious favour fur the deriving and con¬ 
ducting of a stream of water forth of the 
river of Lea, unto the eastern parts of the 
city of London, for the behoof of the inha¬ 
bitants there dwelling, aud for the heuetil 
aud furtherance of that pious work, 
Whereupon those fellows agreed on Dr. 
Morton to make a Latin oration to hts 
Mr^csty, which he performed at Tlieo- 
balds, in the privy chamber there. Which 
speech being ended, to his Majesty’s great 
content, he was graciously pleased to grant 
their most bniiibic request; and lismg nj) 
fioin his chair, he openly deelaicd, /hut 
that College should go fonim ds, &c. such 
then was tlie judgment and resolution of 
that pious and judicious King. 

Near unto Ibis season, anno 16U), was 
held the Convocation at St. Paul’s, Lon¬ 
don, of the chief divines in the province of 
Canterbury, wheif'and where Dean Morton 
was chosen to preach the Condo ad Clc- 
rum in St. Paul's Church, whose text was 
Matt. XV. 13. Vos estis sal terra'; by the 
preaching whereof he obtained such fii- 
vourand estimation, that the Piolocutor's 
place in the ensuing Synod, was by com¬ 
mon suffrage cast upon him. But he mo¬ 
destly declined it, on purpose that a reve¬ 
rend friend of his might be adorned with 
that dignity, 

Aud about the same time, there was a 
great fear feU upon the iuhabitants dwel¬ 
ling under the south side of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Panl^, London, which was 
to be repaired A fkndamentis; and ibat 
tfierefore, hpon King James’s command, 
all their liouses were to be pulled down 
from the east unto the west end of the 
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«ai(l ClHircti, wliich motion did so amaze 
and terrify tlic trimk-makm and other 
tradesmen, whose mere livelihood consist¬ 
ed in their trades and houses; that in tliat 
woful case, tliey repaired unto Dr. Mor- 
then loilginf' on t'»e Deanery of St. 
Paul’s, and eameslly besought him to take 
Ihcir lamentable condition into his Cliris- 
tian thou^ts, and be a means unto his 
Majesty to rcver.«c that woful doom. 
Whereupon the Dean took tlie boldness 
on him to address a letter to his sacred 
Majesty, wlyreiii he most humbly bc- 
seeched him to take- theii miserable es¬ 
tates into his Majesty’s most pious and 
princely consideration, who were tlie liv- 
hiff temples of the tiohj Ghost. What 
effect that letter took, 1 know not; this I 
am assured of, that those houses stood un¬ 
moved ; yet the ri'jrairs of tliat Cathedral 
advanced, until the late irreparable lire, 
anno Dorn. Uj65, which destroyed and 
consumed that anricjit city of London, 
together with that venerable pile, the Ca- 
tliedral Church there. 

A little before tins time came out of 
France that lamp of learning, both divine 
and hnman. Monsieur Isaac Caiisahon, who 
at his fust arrival was lodged in the Dean¬ 
ery of St. Paul’s, whero Dean Moiton 
Uiri! sojourned, with whom was contraeted 
that firm fiiendship and community of 
studie.s betwixt him and Dean Morton, 
whicli, during life, was never mtemipted. 
This phceiiix of Irarning being after de¬ 
ceased, his true fiiond Dr. Morton, being 
then Bishop of Dnresme, did at his own 
charge, in memory of one so dear, learned, 
and loving a friend, erect that marble iho- 
mimcnt over his place of sepulture, in tlie 
south isle of St. Peter’s Cliiircli, in West¬ 
minster, vvitii verses ti^freon affixed on the 
lomli, which were composed by Dr. Tlio- 
mas Goad, that most learned and famous 
divine. 

Ami here I must make mention of Dr. 
Ahraliaimis Scultctiis, who, anno dura. 
1612, came into England, chaplain to the 
most illnstrions 'Prince and Palsgrave, 
Frederick, Elector; and also Monsieur 
Deodati *, the learned Professor of Divi- 


* Autiior of Pious Annotations upon 
the Holy Bible, expounding the difficult 
places thereof, translated from the origi- 
nai Italian into English, by R. G. Lon¬ 
don. lOSl.” “ *1%^ anuotarioDS were first 
written in ItaUan, by a reverend protest- 
ant divine of the Quirch of Geneva. Tliey 
were begun dlioat tliat time Pope Paul 
the fifth qaarrelled with the Venetians, in 
tiie year 1606, all Christendom tlien ex¬ 


nity at Geneva, and Monsieur Peter dn 
Motiline*, f imt famous preacher and writer, 
whom his Majesty hiMe Canon of Canter- 
Inwy, with sundry othcfs, wlio miicbile- 
joi-cil in Dean Morton’s* acquaintance, 
bejwixt whom was maintained a friendly 


pecting that famous commonwealth would 
iiave shaken off the yoke of papal tyranny; 
then I s.iy, as it is verily believed, Rich¬ 
ard Deodati, to give his countrymen an 
insight of the darkness wherein they lived, 
and to win them, if possible, to embrace 
the protestaiit religion, began or hastened 
to finish up tliB great work, in polishing 
and perfecting which, in several editions, 
he hath laboured ever since. A man 
adapted to thi.s wcigdity service, of great 
imlustiy, as having written the Scriptures 
twice over with his own hand, as we are 
credibly infornicii. And considering liis 
rare natjii al partx, his holy life and coii- 
viTsation, his continual and mdefaligable 
pains in the study of divinity, wliat may 
not be expected from him to which nothing 
can be thought imattainahlc. His last 
Italian translation of the Bible, with An¬ 
notations therein, was |ii'intcd in 1641, 
witli many large additional notes,; wliicli 
copy I then translated and printed in 164t!: 
and, in 1644, he began to print a French 
translation, with many thousands of addi¬ 
tions in the annotations, and finished it in 
1646, which copy I have carefully and 
exactly followed, and wholly inserted 
throughout the whole Bible in the second 
edition,’’—TVvnis/aloi’’* Preface. 

* Born 1560, at Vexiu, a great opposer 
of the Jesuits and the papacy, and a stre- 
imons defender of the protestaiit faith. At 
twenty years of age became to England, 
when he became a member of Christ’s col¬ 
lege, at Cambridge: after a residence of 
four years he went to Holland, and was 
chosen shortly after to fill the chair of phi¬ 
losophy at Leyden, where he had among his 
disciples Hugo Grotiiis. In 1590 he went to 
Paris, to be minister of Charciiton, and 
chaplain to Catharine of. Bourbon, die 
sister of Henry IV. wliere he stood be¬ 
tween her and all the arts and at^amgnts 
of the papists to convert her. In iffl5 
James I. invited him to England) and at 
his departure presented him with a pre¬ 
bend in the Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bnty. His frequent disputes with the 
Jesuits, and insensibility alike to their 
arguments or their promises) drew on him 
their hatred, and ffie respect of tlte pro- 
teitant chinches. He died in 1658, at the 
advanced age of ninety. He was the au¬ 
thor of several works. 
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Abo9t this time, by King James’s ap« 
pointmenty Dr. Morton answered a book 
vj^ieli was written by Cardinal Bellar- 
miiL, dedicatedito the Prince of Poland, 
and entitled, De Officin Principis Cirit- 
tiani,'wiiicli answer Dean Morton (lpdi> 
cated to our most noble Phnee Charles, 
entitled Causa Regia; and, for tiie 
Prince’s use, it was consigned into the 
bands of Murray, his Highness’s tutor, 
who promised that it shopid be the Prince’s 
task, to read it over in the tlicii ensuing 
progress. 

Doring the time of his continuance in 
tins Deanery of VV^inton, he was, amongst 
many others, most intimate with, and be 
loved of, Dr. Arthur Lake *, Master of 
St. Crosse, near Winchester, a reverend 
and religions divine, afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Dr. John Harmar, the 
learned Warden of Winchester College, 
Dr. Nicholas Love, then schoolmaster, 
after Wardpn there, and other worthy di- 
vines. 

At his coming from Winton, he preach¬ 
ed a sermon in the Cathedral Church there, 
when he took his leave of that learned and 
pious assembly, upon those words of Sa- 
nmel, 1 Sam. xii. 3. Whose ox have I 
taJuni? or whose ass have I taken 1 or 
whom have I defrauded? whom have I 
oppressed? or of whose hand Itave 1 taken 
any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ? 

And having now continued about nine 
years D'-an of Winlon, it pleased bis sacred 
Majesty to make choice of him to govern 
the See and Bishoprick of Chester, anno 
Dorn. IGIO, being at that time nmcb in- 
&sted by perverse non-conformist minis¬ 
ters. But this designation and nomination 
of liim came by an avriirtpi'raaic (as he 
called it) in a letter which he wrote to 
one he then favoured, in these very words 
—I see it hath pleased God by his jwovi- 
deneCf not to suffer me to remain in the 
dale, wherein £ eoiiltl willingly have 
spent my days (had there not been an 
hvriTttpWaaie in it) and to set me upon a 


* “ In Ibis year, (1616) Dr. Arthur 
Lake, then warden of New College, was 
advanced to the bishopric of Bath and 
Weils, a man of whom I take myself bound 
ha justice to say, tliat he made the great 
fmst committed to his charge the chief 
care, and whole bmbess of bis life; and 
ttpe'tCatiiBiHiy of this truth may be, that 
be sat mcally with hU chancellor in his 
eooslft^, and at least advised, if not as-' 
aiste^ hi nmst sentences, for the pattishing 
of luitii oftenders as deserved church cen- 
siites, And, it may be noted, that ufter 


hill, I pray God, as a true light for t/w 
good of smds, ^c- For, as' dn his former 
dignities, he was most free ft*om ambitions 
prolihig and seeking; so was he as inno¬ 
cent from the touch of expecting, or so 
much as desiring those preferments wh^ch 
aft.er followed, and which were most 
fieely conferred on him by those two most 
grarious princes, King Jamee and King 
Charles his son. 

But wlien he stood designed Bishop of 
Chester, a great one, who shall here be 
nameless, cast an undvs^ved aspersion 
upon Dean Morton unto the King, viz. 
that he was not Jit to be a Bishop, for that 
he httfl spoiled one of the lest Deaneries in 
England, Stc. Which false calumny was 
cast as a block in the way of his advance¬ 
ment to a bishopric j wherewith being made 
acquainted, he was of necessity to clear 
himself of so foul and undeserved an as¬ 
persion, which he did, by communicating 
tiie same unto his bretliren of the Clpiptcr 
of Winton, wlio nnaniinonsly testified un¬ 
der their hands and seals, tliat Dr. Mor¬ 
ton had been the best Dean that ever had 
been in their times; and some of them 
were very old men, and had long enjoyed 
their dignities in that Cathedral Church, 
as Mr. Browne, Mr. Barlow, Mr. Har- 
ward, &c. 

So then this black cloud of obloquy be¬ 
ing dispelled, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Chester, at Lambeth, in the province 
of Canterbury, by delegation from the 
Archbishop of York, in whose province 
Chester is, wherd were jircsent many no¬ 
blemen and gentlemen of the Court; but 
chiefiy, a nobleman of Poland, who had 
the education of Prince Rodzivil’s son (thi- 


a sentence for penance was pronounced, 
he did very warily or never allow of any 
commutation for the offence, but did nsu- 
ally see the sentence for penance execu¬ 
ted, and tlien as usually preached a sermon 
of mortification and repentance, and did 
so apply them to tlip offender that then 
stood before him, as begot in them a de¬ 
vout contrition, and at least resolved to 
amend their lives; and having done that, 
be would take them, thongli ever so poor, 
to dine with him, and use them friendly, 
and dismiss them with bis blearing and 
penuasioDS to a virtnous lifts, and beg tliem 
to believe bim s and his humility oba- 
rity, and other ClnisUati excellenciqsi were 
all like this; of all wfaicb the reader may 
infonn himself in bis Itfte, truly written, 
and printed before his termoiia.*'—fFn/- 
ton^s Life of Bp. Sanderson, vol, ii. 
p. 156. 
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tber invited). who very much admired the 
solemnity of the ordination of the Bishops 
in England, and the receiving of the bless¬ 
ed sacrament, whereof they then were 
partahers, as it was administered accord¬ 
ing to the form of the Chnrch of England. 

And not long after, being recovered of 
a violent fever, whicli took him at Clay- 
hall, in Essex, the house of that honour¬ 
able Knight, Sir Christopher Hatton, hiv 
most loving and dear friend, he prepared 
for his journey into Cheshire, and advanc¬ 
ed with bis own retinue towards that coun. 
try, but was encountered and met on the 
way to the city of Chester, by so grand a 
number of the best knights and gentlemen 
of that county palatine, with their attend¬ 
ants, and that multitude of Plebeians, 
thronging and rejoicing at the receipt of 
their new Bishop, that the like hath scarce 
been seen there, and perhaps in few places 
elsewhere. 

After a small time of his settlement 
there, like a true Bishop, and one mindful 
of what he was sent for, hu convened the 
non-conformist ministers, and called on 
them to show the reasons of their dissent, 
iug from the orders and discipline of the 
Cliiiroh, and told them, that iiis purpose 
was to confer with them publicly, to re¬ 
duce them to conformity with the Church 
of England. At which time those minis¬ 
ters insisted on those tliree points j hrsl, 
cross in baptism; secondly, kneeling at the 
receiving of the Lord’s Supper j thirdly, 
the siirfiUce, &c. In which conference 
he argued with them very zealously, and 
endeavoured by many arguments to reduce 
them to conformity with the Church of 
England, but in the end fell short of his 
pious expectation. Yet not prevailing 
with those refractory), ministers, notwith¬ 
standing, lie wrought a great work, by 
God’s most gracious hand and assistance, 
yea, near the very same time, by reclaim¬ 
ing and reducing many of the Lancashire 
recusants, and in bringing them home to 
the true Church, through his industrious 
vigilance. 

And not long after, he writ and publish¬ 
ed a relation of that conference, which 
w'as inscribed. The three itaiocent Cere- 
monies ; which book, long after (he being 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield) was 
impugned by one Mr, Ames, as was con¬ 
ceived, bnt most learnedly answered and 
defended by Dr. ^ohn Burges, parson, of 
Sutton Coltield, in Warwickshire, after 
thit Dr. Morton had been many years 
Bishop of Covrtitry and Lichfield. 

About this time, viz. mmo 1617, the 
King s Majesty returned out of his pro¬ 
gress from Scotland, and passed through 
IlEMEMBRAKCEB, No. 58. 


Lancashire, where he was petitioned by 
the Plebeians of that county, for recrear 
tion to be allowed on the Lord's d^» 
whieh was accordingly graciously graniftd 
by l|is Majesty. Wheieupofc, they grow¬ 
ing ^usolent, and being encouraged and 
heartened by some gentlemen who were 
Popish Recusants, they made ill n^=e of the 
Iving’s graeioirs clemency, and thereiipcui 
Bishop Morton made his humble address 
unto his Majesty, and acquainted him with 
sundry particulars of their abuse of his 
well meant gracious favour: whereupon it 
pleased his Majesty to command the Bi¬ 
shop to add what cautions and restrictions 
he thought fit to be inserted into his Ma¬ 
jesty’s declaration for that purpose, winch 
was accordingly done, viz. tliat they 
should have no liberly for recreation till 
after evening prayer"; that they should 
have no bear-baiting, nor any such un¬ 
lawful sports ; and that no recusant, who 
came not to morning and evening prayers, 
should be capable of such his royal indul¬ 
gence at all, &c. 

Having now resided towards three 
years in that bishopric, it pleased tiie. royal 
Majesty of King James, to cause him to be 
translated to the See of Coventry and 
Lichfield, where he succeeded that pro¬ 
found Doctor, John Overall, who was 
newly removed thence to the Bisliopric of 
Norwich, ill the year of om X>ord 1618. 

And in the' Bishopric of Chester suc¬ 
ceeded him, Dr. John Bridgeman, one of 
the famous proachem of his time, the 
more to be Imnonred, because it pleased 
God to bless him with a son, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, Knt, now Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England, which high place 
may he long enjoy for the good of this 
kingdom, and the liouonr of the married 
clergy. 

1 n the time of his iuciiinbence in the 
Bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, he 
was acquainted with that grave and learn¬ 
ed scholar, Marcus Antonias de Domints, 
late Archbishop of Spalato, in Dalmatia, 
St. Hierome's countryman, as he often 
a.sed to call himself, who had renounced 
Popery, and pas.scd over into England^ to 
draw the fresh and pure air of Owist’s 
true religion, which yet some few years 
after he most wretchedly deserted in hope 
of higher preferment at Rome, upon fihe 
assurance which he built of his qtiondom 
schoolfellow’s election to the Papacy, by 
the name of Gregory the Fifteenth. But 
this Pope was quickly rid out of the way, 
and another Pharaoh succeeded, who 
knew not this Joseph. But his change of 
religion was the more to be wondered at, 
for that by his Majesty’s gracious bounty 
4 G 
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he had hcen preferred to Ifie Deanery of 
Windsor, and the Mastership of the Savoy, 
wth the Rectory 'of Ilsworth, ami vras 
yearly presented? by many of the nobility 
and Bishops ^f tliii kingdom^ with snrdry 
rich gifts in plate, and other costly ac^^on- 
trements ; all which notwith 3 tanding,'^n 
the end he deserted the Church of Eng¬ 
land : yet upon a specious pretence, for¬ 
sooth (as he gave it ont) of reconciling the 
Church of England with the Church of 
Bome. 

Wherenpon, abont the same time, and 
on this very occasion, fell ont tlie follow¬ 
ing passage betwixt liiin and Bishop Mor¬ 
ton ; for being asked by the said Bisiiop 
thus: Domine, quid tibi in auinio cst 
eonvertere Papain ? Etiam, Conclave Pa- 
pOle ? — Spal, Quidni, an existimas eus esse 
Biabolos, ut von possint converti ?— 
Epise. Coven. Minime Domine, nec puto 
Dominum Spalatensem esse Deum, qni 
hne prestare possit. Nostine Domine^ 
Canones istos Cone’. I’ridentini? — Spal. 
Imb novi, et ausue sum tibi dicere, Millies 
mille esse in Italia, gui fidem nullum huic 
Goncilio adhibent This passage is wortli 
the translating—the Bisliop of Lichfield 
asked him— What, my Lord, is it your 
purpose to convert the Pope? yea, and 
the Papal Conclave too ?—Spal. And why 
not? do you think them to be devils, that 
Ihey cannot be converted?—Dishop Lieh- 
JieUl. No, my Lord; nor do 1 think my 
Lord of SpaJati) to be a God, wlm is able 

perform so much. Do you know, my 
Lm'd, those Canons in the Council of 
Trent? — Spal, Yea, J know them well; 
and I dare boldly saif, that there be many 
thousands of Italy who give no faith to this 
Council, &c. However this passed, away 
he went, and since gone, he would be 
gone: he was formerly banished, and 
commanded away ont of England by the 
King's strict command. But being arriv¬ 
ed at Kome, the case was altered, the for¬ 
mer Pope, his friend, being dead; and 
because he did not, or rather conld not 
answer tiie books, or rather the authori¬ 
ties therein, quoted out of the ancient 
fathers, which be had published and print¬ 
ed at London, De liepiib. Christiana, 
and others, he was adjudged in the Holy 
Office (as they call the Inquisition) tliat 
bis corpse, being first strangled in tlie 
easUe of St. Angelo, sliould burned in 
Campo Fieri; yet had lie been fairly pre- 
tuanished and minded hereof by onr Bi¬ 


shop, who write large and learned epistle 
nnto him in latin, a little before Iris depar¬ 
ture, which was consigned' into his hands 
by the writer hereof, wherein, as a true 
prophet, he warned him of that which 
came after to pass, viz. Iris ti-eatnient*at 
Rome ; yet notwithstanding, upon the re¬ 
ceipt of that letter, tlic Archbishop testi¬ 
fied his friendly respects unto onr Bislinp 
at the farewell of the bearer, in these very 
words— Salutes millies mille dices Domi¬ 
no tuo nomine mco *. 

How this Bishop spent Kis time in the 
Bishopric of Coventry and Lichfield, his 
continual labours testify, viz. clnetly in 
preaching the word of God, partly in 
writing books profitable to the Glfami of 
God, partly in conference witli RjcUs^jints, 
and catechizing of his own famfl^l^eekly, 
Set. But for his free hospitality, both at 
Eccleshall and Liclificid, and his continual 
relieving of the poor, let them testify who 
were eye-witnesses, of wiiicli many are 
fallen asleep, and perliaps sonic remain to 
tills day. 

Whilst he was Bisliop here, he had sun¬ 
dry learned men for his chaplains, espe¬ 
cially that reverend and pious man of 
God, Dr. Ralph Brownrigg, on whom he 
collated the Archdeaconry of Coventry 
(when Bishop of Lichfield,) and after¬ 
wards a good prebend in the Cathedral 
CInircli of Durham ; which digiritic.s his 
royal Majesty King Ctiarle^ did crown 
with tlie Bishopric of Exeter ;Mr,Steplien 
Haxbic, and Mr. George Gippes, both 
fellows of St. John’s, in Cambridge, and 
Mr. Isaac Basire, with some others, on 
whom be freely bestowed such spiritual 
preferments as fell in his patronage. 

(To b^oittinued,) 

* “ Tliis was the tragical end of that great 
but inconstant man: if he had had as 
good a soul as be had a great nnderstailding, 
togetiier with vast learning, considering 
his education and othyr disadvantages^ lie 
had deserved to have been reckoned aihdng 
the greatest men of his age. In his fate 
it appeared how foolishly credniom vanity 
makes a man; since he that was an Ita¬ 
lian, and knew the court of Rome so well, 
could be wrought on so faf, As to believe 
that tliey Were capable of pardoning and 
promoting him, after the mischief lie had 
done their cause,'’— Life of Bp. Bedell 
by Bp. Burnet, p. 16. 
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Bishop W(tt'hurton*s Correspondence 
with Bishop Hurd. 

*' LETTER XXIV*. 

Prior-Park, July IKA, 1750. 

I HAVE recefved the favour of yours of the 
4th With much pleasure. 

You was extremely good to deviate so 
much on tlie right hand (and 1 know if ever 
you do deviatevit will be on tiiat side) for 
the reason you mention. But if you have 
seen iny friends at Grantham, particularly 
Mr. Towue, you will have no reason to 
think yourself disappointed.' There are 
halfa doaen worthy men there, with whom, 
for a course of years, I hive spent the most 
pleasurable parts of my life. And few 
things can make me amends for the loss I 
have of them. 1 am particularly glad you 
have given so sincere a pleasure to Mr. 
Towue, who will tluiik himself both ho¬ 
noured and happy in your visit. If you 
think the acipiisition of a warm friend va¬ 
luable, treasure him up in your heart, fur 
such he will prove to you, for no esteem 
could be higher than his for you, before ho 
knew you. I would have every man of 
virtue and letters imitate the true virtuoso' 
taste in this, who enjoy and even adore an¬ 
cient coins for the elegance of their figures 
and tile learning of their inscriptions atul 
tise as they deserve the current cash, which 
tlie necessities of life make it priideut to 
get as much of as they fairly can, but never 
00 an idolizer of tliat which is a slave to 
every body else. 

Some papers, that just now lie before 
me, prompt me to ask you, fur want of 
something to All up r^ letter, whether 
ever I told you of a project, I long have 
had in view, of composing an essay on 
theological studies, fur the use of young 
people. The principal beads will be 
these: 

1. The right state and disposition of 

the mind to make proper Improve¬ 
ments—in this will be considered 
the notions of Scepticism, Dogma- 
ticaliicss,Eethusiasin, Superstition, 
<!iCCl 

2. The previous studies of Morality and 

Natural Theology, from their first 
principles and foundations. The 
study of Antiquity; Critical, Histo¬ 
rical, and Philosophical 

S. The study of the Scriptures!. 


* Extracted from “ Letters from a late 
eniincut Prelate to one of his friends." 
London. 1809. 


4. Fathers and modeYn Divines. ^ 
Ecclesiastical Histofy. 
6*Serraouiring,or the Art*of Preaching, 
'Qiis I propose for the amusenienf of my 
decline of life: but 1 could not resist the 
pleasure of communicating the scheme to 
you. 

Te mi/ii junxervvt mvei sine crimine 
mores, ' 

Simplicttasfjue sagax, ingenuusque pudar* 
Bt beue nota fides, el candor /‘rmitis ho- 
uesta;, 

El stadia A studiis non aliena meis. 

LEl'TER XXV. 

I HAVE the favour of your obliging letter 
of the i4th past to thank you for. 

You rejoice me much in what you tell 
me of your purpose to set upou a thorough 
study of the Bible. You haye, besides 
your great par'^, all tlie previous know¬ 
ledge required to study it to purpose; 
I mean, a complete knowledge of pro. 
fane antiquity, and of the science of 
ethics, hotli private and public: of the 
latter of which branches the most con- 
siderable part for this purpose is the chap¬ 
ter of Laws. Of which, under its thcologic 
consideration (to mention it by the way} I 
know of nothing so complete and masterly 
as the Arst book of Hooker’s Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal Polity." 

1 wish I was better able than I am to 
give yon my thoughts of the method to be 
pursued in this study. But you may serve 
yourself of the following hints. 

1 think you should begin with those two 
great master-pieces of erudition, Morinus’s 
“ Exercitations” and Capellus's “ Critica 
Sacra" in the order 1 name them: 1 ueeA 
not say in the best editions. 

When yon have read Morinus and Ca¬ 
pelins, I should think it would be worth 
your while to peruse P. Simon’s" Critical 
History of the Old Testament’’—then Le 
Clerc’s " Sentiments of the Divines of 
Holland,” Simon’s answer toil—Le Clerc’s 
" Defence of the Sentiments," and Simon’s 
reply to that. After tins I should advise 
you to read Maimonides’s famous book 
called " Ductor Dubitantium." It con¬ 
tains tlie method of tlie wisest and most 
learned Jew that ever was of interpreting 
Scripture: the last part of which work yon 
will find is tlie groundwork of Spencer’s 
admirabiq book ** de Legibus Hehnno* 
rum,” with winch yon may conclude yonr 
previous reading. And then begin witti the 
Bible, the Polyglott, and tbe " Sacred 
Critics," as they are called, always before 
4 G 2 
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yon. Tbii) is a collection of many excellent 
critical conimentators on the text, amongst 
whicli Gro tins may‘be found entire. Be¬ 
sides these, I kr.ow no modern criticifou 
will want to she, except it be Le Oktc. 
And of all the ancient commentators^on 
need be little solicitous, except it be of St. 
Jeroni, who has many excellent things: 
and is the only Father that can be called 
a Critic on the sacred writings, or who has 
followed a just or reasonable method of 
Criticising,—Yon perceive what I have 
said relates only to the Old Testament, and 
is enough, I presume at present 

LETTER CLI. 

Prior Park, March 24/A, 1761. 

1 HAVc not time to read books at adven¬ 
ture. You are but a young traveller in 
this world, and have the day beft)re you. 
So yon have time to expatiate to the right 
and left, just as you are tempted by every 
new prospect before you; get but to a good 
inn at night, and it signifies little how sor¬ 
rily 3 'on may be entertained for an hour in 
a hedge ale-house, into which yon have 
been deluded by a lying sign. Yon may 
leave it to your more experienced friends 
to recommend a good inn to you; where 
yon may solace yourself at yonr ease. I 
am so well entertained in that I am in at 
present, that I cannot but wish you to use 
it in your way. You will be at liome in it, 
it is called— Jo, Laur. Moshemij Institu- 
tioimm Hi it, Eccl. antifjucv. et rrcentioris 
Lihri quatuor. A, 1755. To speak 
without figure or exaggeration, it is the 
most excellent ahiidged History of the 
Church that ever was composed. nor is its 
method the least of its merit. But when I 
meutioa abridgments, I do not consider that 
1 am writing in tblio. But no folios can tell 
you how much I love yon, or how cordi¬ 
ally 1 am yours. 

W. GLOUCESTER. 

LETTER L. 

MY DEAREST FRIEKU, 

For so you would be to me even for your 
coin's sake, and without our personal at¬ 
tachment; I could not leave this place, 
without acknowledging your kiud letter of 
the dtb. 

Ybur account of old Bishop Hall is cu¬ 
rl^ and fine; and, ftom what I have read 
of bis Satires, I dare say, true; ’ 

'.■'•'lirour account of your labouring tbrongh 
> flppbr Bircb * made me smile. I will assure 
be bt^ bere done his best, and topt bis 
lit. An to the Arclibisbop, he was cer- 
bly a Vhthons, pions, humane, and mo- 
deiUtu than ; which last quality was a kind 

■i ln JUsi . . • u irnimim w ■ . .. 

* JHi8 life of Archbishop Tiliot^on. 


of rarity in those times. As to religion, 
be was amongst the class of latitudinarian 
diviues. I admire bis preserving his mode¬ 
ration in all times; but what I admire 
most was his beneficence and generosity, 
and contempt of wealth, As a preacher, 
I suppose his established fame is chiefly 
owing to liis being the first City-divine 
who talked rationally and wrote purely. I 
think the sormons published in his life-time 
are. fine moral discourses. They bear in¬ 
deed the character of their author, simple, 
elegant, candid, clear, anib rational. No 
orator in the Greek and Roman sense of 
the word, like Taylor: nor u discourser in 
tiieir sense, like Barrow; free from their 
irregularities, bnt not able to reach their 
heights. On which account 1 prefer them 
infinitely to him. You cannot sleep with 
Taylor ; yon cannot forbear thinking with 
Barrow. But you may be much at your 
case in the midst of a long lecture from 
Tillotson ; clear, and rational, and equable 
as he is. Perhaps the lest quality may ac¬ 
count for it. 

{To he continued.) 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

I SKMD you the following article from 
Dr. Routh’s Reliquiae Sacras, Vpl. I. 
p. 72. a work of much value and in¬ 
terest to the Clergy, but of no small 
cost. If you think this worthy of 
insertion, I shall be happy occasion¬ 
ally to furuisli others from the same 
source. The historical facts stated 
in the first pagg|| rest on the autho¬ 
rity of Jerome and Eusebius, as 
quoted by Dr.'Routh. The chrono¬ 
logy is Bishop Pearson*s. When I 
say this, I mean that I depend on 
him for the date of Adrian’s visit to 
Atliens. The calculation at the 
end, to prove the possibility of 
Qiiadratus having cAmversed with 
persons who had been healed by 
our Lord, is my own. 

1 am. 

Yours, &C.V 

CliBRlCUS. 

Sept. 22, 1823. 

Quadratus, a disciple of the 
Apostles, succeeded Rublius in the 
bishopric of Athens at an early 
period of the second century. His 
predecessor had suffered martyr- 
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<lom, and the Church over which he 
presided had beeo dispersed, and 
almost extinguished, by Pagan vio¬ 
lence. Quadratus restored it to dis¬ 
cipline and order, and mainly con¬ 
tributed, by his personal example, 
to revive ^Ue spirit of true religion 
among his persecuted flock. When 
the emperor Adrian was at Athens, 
(about the year 127, according to 
Bishop Peajson) he paid great at¬ 
tention to the religious ceremonies 
of Greece, and was even initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. This 
gave fresh courage to the enemies 
of Christianity. They presumed on 
the emperor’s attachment to pagan¬ 
ism, and proceeded at once, without 
his authority, to harass the Chris¬ 
tian Church at Alliens. On this 
occasion Quadratus behaved with 
noble intrepidity. Instead of de¬ 
serting his post in tiie hour of dan¬ 
ger, he boldly presented to the em¬ 
peror a book which he hgd com¬ 
posed on the evidences of the Gos¬ 
pel, * full,’ says Jerome, ‘ of argu¬ 
ment and of Christian faith, and 
worthy of the doctrine of the Apos¬ 
tles.’ Of this production a small 
fragment only now exists, which is 
preserved in the fourth book of 
Eusebius’s history, and affords, as 
the historian observes, a splendid 
proof of the spirit (Siavoto^'of tlie 
man, and of his Apostolical doctrine. 

Ta Se HEOTripof; y'lfuHv rlx ipya AeI wapijp, 
&\t}9ri yap f^v’ ol Bnpairiv9tvrtg’ ol dva- 
•rdvrsc iic vtKpup' 6i sk updjjtrav //.ovov 
S'tpavEvdptvoi, leai dptvdfifvot, d\\d leai 
aii irapdvrtc' dSi iiriSrjpiSvrog povov t« 
Swr^poe, dWd neat' dvdSi^ayivTog, jjcrav 
iwi xpopov iKav6p’ re xal ttg rdg ypE- 
repovs xpiJn/owc ripig airtSp d^wopro. 

** But out Saviour’s works were con¬ 
tinually before the world, for they 
were true, namely, the persons who 
were healed by him, and raised from 
the dead. And they who were 
heakd and raised from the dead 
were not merely once seen, but lon^ 
remained (as living witnesses of his 
power;) nol»only while our Lord 
conversed on- earth, but long after 
his departure, so that some of them 
have even come down to our own 
times,” 


RtUqma SaercB, 

It is quite possible that Qua¬ 
dratus, writing in the time of 
Adrian, might have seen or con- 
vei^ed with persons v^hqm our Lord 
had healed, or restored to. life. 
Wfien Quadratus presented . his 
apology to the emperor, about 
ninety-five years had elapsed since 
oiir Saviour’s ministry. "^A person 
who had been miraculously healed 
at the age of twenty, may be sup¬ 
posed to have lived fifty years after^ 
wards. This brings us to about the 
eighty-second year of the Christian 
mra ; and if we suppose Quadratus 
to have been himself twenty years 
old when he conversed with such a 
person, (and he might have been 
much younger) he would only have 
attained the sixty-fifth yi^ar of his 
age when he presented his book to 
Adrian. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
SiK, 

Accident threw me lately on a 
Sunday in a country parish in the 

heart of-, and of course 

I went to the service in the Church. 
There was much that pleased me in 
it: a beautiful stone building with 
many marks of antiquity without, 
an evident proof of attention within 
-the congregation was as numer¬ 
ous as the building would accom¬ 
modate, it was healthy, and respect¬ 
able in appearance ; a few seats in 
and about the chancel were filled 
with country families, the great 
man of the place, a worthy baronet, 
was among them with bis fine and 
numerous family—but the rest of 
the church was divided into open 
sittings of old carved oak.' 

I am fond of these open sittings, 
they seem to me suitalde to %e 
freedom, the communioativenitss, 
and the equality of public Christian 
worship. 1 accordingly seated my¬ 
self in one of them, but i was soon 
visited by the sexton, who pressed 
me to come into what he called the 
farmer’s pew. I hate a contest, 
however friendly, in church, and 
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therefore fuUowed him to a large 
pew nearly filled by respectable 
English yeomen. Upon enquiry 
afterwards 1 found that this w^ a 
little specimen of village aristocracy^ 
the farmers of the parish, the liftle 
senate” had this ^eat of honour to 
themselves. 

Service was commenced by a 
village school singing very sweetly 
the morning hymn—you will see 
presently why 1 mention this. The 
morning prayers were read very 
decorously, and before ascending 
the pulpit the clergyman communi¬ 
cated to his congregation the King’s 
Letter in behalf of the National 
Society. 1 caunotsay that ho pleased 
me much by his manner of reading 
it—it seemed as if he had never 
conned it over previously—he cer¬ 
tainly made many blunders-one 
was important, where be spoke of 
three thousand five hundred, instead 
of three hundred and fifty thousand 
children having received the benefit 
of education under the auspices of 
the Society. But I cared the less 
for this, Decause I anticipated a 
full explanation of the objects of 
the letter in his sermoit—to my 
great mortification however we had 
a very neat discourse on Original 
Sin, without the slightest allusion to 
the letter. 

When the Sermon was over, I 
loitered a short time to look at one 
or two monuments, which had 
caught my eye, so that 1 happened 
to go out at the principal church 
door among the latest of the con¬ 
gregation. A parish ofiicer was 
there with a silver pWlte, but not a 
single piece of money ht It. I can¬ 
not but think that was attribut¬ 
able to the want of due explanation 
and enforcement fi'om the pulpit. 
I have said was a school in 

ihe parish*f|^' %ate in the farmer's 
pew«*-a«d' 4 never saw men of that 
class fiiore attentive, most of them 
had testaments bound up with thdir 
prayer books, and followed the 
wesson with gfeat interest — the 
congregation seemed com¬ 
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fortable in looks and clothing with 
reference to their respective situa¬ 
tions; ill short it was Just that as¬ 
semblage from which you would 
have anticipated, aceording to the 
means of the individuals, a liberal 
contribution to any charity, which 
their pastor had pointed out as 
standing in need, and worthy of 
support. 

Now I am no advocaje for a fre¬ 
quent, or iudiscriminute call upon 
the clergy to support any particular 
charity from the pulpit; but the 
King’s Letter is not often addressed 
to the Archbishops, and I am sure, 
it never could be more properly ad¬ 
dressed than on the present oc¬ 
casion. 1 should have hoped that 
there was no clergyman in the king¬ 
dom unconvinced either of the ex¬ 
pediency, or the necessity of educa¬ 
ting the poor, and that none so 
convinced could be slack in the 
cause. 1 am far from supposing 
that the gentleman in question is 
either unconvinced, or slack, but I 
do say that his conduct was as 
injurious to the cause us if he had 
been both. I put it to him, and to 
the clergy in general, whether any 
.adequate results can be expected 
(roiii the Letter, if it be merely read, 
and not a syllable said in explana¬ 
tion or'etforcement of it. Will not 
the congregation but imperfectly 
understanding ’’it, (as 1 am sure 
must have been "the case in the 
instance 1 allude to) conceive it to 
be something like a brief for re¬ 
building a chapel, a quarterly read¬ 
ing of the statute against swearing, 
or any other of those too numerous 
interruptions of the service, to which 
almost every one thinks himself 
licensed to shew the utmost in- 
difierence. 

You, Sir, would have no space, 
and 1 have no lime or inclination for 
enlarging on the general (|uestion-— 
but a few words are all that need be 
said. This is a grgab on indis¬ 
pensable measure. Are the clergy 
satisfied that the poor must be 
educated as Christians ? that to edu- 
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cate them is therefore a Christian 
duty ? if they are, and if as mem¬ 
bers of the Church of England, they 
are salislicd that tiie best education 
is^n the principles of the Church of 
England, they must explain and en¬ 
force this^call on the liberality of 
their congregations; if they do so 
with a zeal, and an anxiety such as 
the case requires, the call will be 
obeyed beyond all question—but 
the leastf coolness in them will be 
sufficient to damp the liberality of 
those who hear them, and if they 
decline to urge it as an important 
claim, unquestionably their con¬ 
gregations will find no difficulty in 
being satisfied that it merits no at. 
tention, and the call will have been 
made in vain. 

1 remain, &c. 

Nomicus. 

We are anxious to say somewhat in 
defence of a clerical brother ; and 
we are satisfied from the good spirit 
manifested by our correspondent, 
whose heart is in the right place, 
that it will be gladly received by 
him. After the high eulogiuin borne 
by Mr. Brougham to the readiness 
of the Clergy to “ give their money 
and their time” to the religious edu¬ 
cation of the poor, there can be 
no doubt what their feelings really 
are on this important subject. But 
on the present occasion we believe 
that considerable misapprehension 
prevailed as to the object of the 
King's I.«tter. By some it was con¬ 
sidered to be the further mainte¬ 
nance of schools already established; 
and then the answer was ready : let 
each parish take care of its own 
children; by others it was strangely 
confined to the support of the com¬ 
paratively small school in Baldwin’s 
Gardens, where a sufficient number 
of children only are educated to ex¬ 
hibit the national system in opera¬ 
tion, and provide duly trained mas. 
ters and mistrj^sses for other schools, 
as occasion may require. Probably 
the Clergyman in question laboured 
under one or other of these misap¬ 
prehensions ; wo cun scarcely else 
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conceive that he would have ne¬ 
glected to avail himself of one of the 
noisiest opportunities, that could 
ha\y been offered, of appealing to 
the religious convictions and charita- 
ble’^feelings of his congregation. It 
may be said that had a short address 
on the objects and merits of the 
National Society been previously 
circulated throughout the country ; 
or had the Letter itself been more 
full and explanatory, these misap¬ 
prehensions would not have origina¬ 
ted : we have nothing to reply to 
this : and can only regret that some 
such measures were not taken. It 
will be gratifying, however, to our 
excellent correspondent to learn, 
that notwithstanding all these un¬ 
toward tircurnstances, the receipts 
from about 4,000 parishes are al¬ 
ready said to amount to more than 
18,000Z. and fresh remittances are 
continually arriving from every part 
of the kingdom. We still indulge 
therefore the pleasing hope that the 
Royal Letter will prove sufficiently 
productive to enable the Society to 
carry into full cflect its truly great 
and charitable designs. 


To the Editor of the Remem bra?icer. 

Sir, 

The laudable desire now generally 
evinced by our Clergymen to ac¬ 
quire a correct pronunciation and 
manner of reading, induces me to 
hope the following remarks may not 
be thought unworthy of their atten¬ 
tion. 

There is an important class of 
words so universally mispronounced 
in all our cliurches that the prin¬ 
ciples which ought to govern them, 
would seem to bo unknown or not 
adverted to—1 mean replied, denied, 
glorified, justified, crucified, See. in 
which we hear the final ed separated 
from the i, and pronounced as a dis^ 
tinct syllabic. This is wrong; a refer¬ 
ence to “ Walker^s Pi'i|iciples of 
Pronunciation,” (sect, 104.).,pre" 
fixed to his dictionary, a work that 
never ought to be missing from the 
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table of a public speaker, will shew, 
that although Scripture reading re¬ 
quires the final ed of participles pnd 
preterits of« verbs to become a jlis- 
tinct" syllable, yet an exception is 
made of those in which the ea is 
immediately preceded by i, and tliat 
carried, married, embodied, glori- 
Jled, Justified, and similar words 
should be invariably pronounced, 
cBtrid, marrirf, emhodid, glorifirfe, 
justiftWc, &c. 

The same observations apply to 
words in which the final ed imme¬ 
diately follows n, as eftdued, sub¬ 
dued, imbued, pronounced, endtufe, 
sub(fu</r, imhude. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

E. N. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Without waiting for the more 
appropriate season of Lent, I “ven¬ 
ture to send for insertion the fol¬ 
lowing Pastoral Letter of the pious 
and excellent Bishop Kenn, which I 
have had the good fortune to meet 
with in the cathedral library of 
Wells. It is scarce, and little known, 
and shews how deeply a man may 
feel the great truths of religion, 
and yet be discreet in action, un¬ 
bounded in cliarity, diligent in 
exhorting to good works, and 
devotedly attached to the disci¬ 
pline and Liturgy of our Aposto¬ 
lical Church. The Bishop’s whole 
life, and the affectionate and re¬ 
verential regard which tradition 
reports to have been paid to him 
by the poor of his diocese, form a 
sufficient testimony to the truth of 
these assertions*. 

Possibly in the collection of Lives 
of eminent divines, and others, 
which you have commenced, you 
wiil at some future period give us a 
short account of this truly amiable 
|tnd Christian Prelate. 

I am, your’s, &c. X. 

* Id ewfirmotion of this, we may be 
.aliowsd to refer our readers to those 
siimges which were given in a former 
, Ij'httiiirout of Bp. Kean’sIchabod. 


A Pastoral Letter from the Bis^p 
of Bath and Wells to his Clergy 
concerning their Behaviour during 
Lent. 

ALL GLORY BE TO GOD. ‘ 
Ruveuknd Brother, 

The time of Lent now approaching which 
has been anciently and very Christianly 
set apart, for penitential humiliation of 
soul and body, for fasting, and weeping, 
and praying, all which yon«know are very 
frequently inculcated in Holy Scripture, 
as the most elfectnal means we can use, 
to avert those judgments our sins have 
deserved; I thouglit it most agreeable to 
that cliaracter which, unworthy as I am, 

I sustain, to call you and all my brethren 
of the Clergy to mourning; to mourning 
for yoiir own sins, and to mourning for the 
sins of tlie nation. 

In making such an address to you as 
this, I follow the example of St. Cypriau, 
that blessed Bishop and martyr, who from 
his retirement wrote an excellent Epistle t 
to his Clergy, most worthy of your serious 
perusal, exhorting them, by publick pray¬ 
ers and tears to appease the anger of God, 
wliicli they then actually felt, and which 
we may justly fear. 

Remember that to keep such a Fast as 
Qod has chosen, it is not enongh for you 
to aiHict your own soul, you must 
also, according to your ability, deal your 
bread to the hungry: and tlie rather, 
because we have not onely usual objects of 
charity to relieve, hut many poor Protes¬ 
tant Strangers are now fled hither for 
sanctuary, whom as brethren, as members 
of Christ, we should take in and cherish 
That you may perform the office of a 
publick intercessor the more assiduously,, 
I beg of you to say daily in your closet, 
or in your family, or rather in both, aH 
this time of abstinence, the 5lst Psalm, 
and the other prayers which follow it in 
the Commination. IJ^^couId wish' also that 
you would frequently read ttnd meditate 
on the Lainentationa of Jeremy, which 
holy Gregory Nazianzeii was wont to do, 
and the reading of which melted hint into 
the like lamentations as affected the pro¬ 
phet himself when he pen’d them. 

But yonr greatest zeal most be spent 
for the publick prayers, in the constant 


t £p. ii. Ed. Oxon. 

The Bishop on this occasion addressed 
a Pastoral Letter to his clergy, eidborting 
to charity, which I have in my possession, 
and of which 1 shall be happy to fi^niub 
yon with a copy. * 
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devout us^ of wlucli, the publick iiafety 
both of Church and State is highly con> 
certied ; be sufl then to offer up to God 
every day the Morning and -Evening 
prayer; olfer it up in yonv family at least, 
or gather as far as your circumstances may 
possibly permit, offer it np in the church, 
especially if/ou live in a great town, and 
say over theoLitauy every morning during 
the whole Lent. Tins I might enjoyn you 
to doe, on your Canonical obedience, but 
for love’s sake I rather beseech you ■, and 
1 cannot recorymciid to you a more dc' 
vont and comprehensive form of penitent 
and publick intercession than that, or more 
proper for the season. 

Be not discouraged if but few come tp 
the solemn assemblies, but go to the house 
of prayer, where God is well known for 
a sure rehige: go, tliougli you go alone, 
or but with one besides yourself; and 
there, as you are God’s remembrancer, 
keep not silence, and give Him no rest, 
till He cstahlisb, till He make Jerusalem 
a praise in the earth. 

Tire first sacred council of Nice, for 
which the Christian world has always had 
a great and just veneration, ordains a 
provincial synod to be held before Lent *, 
that all disseiitions being taken away, a 
pure oblation might bo offered up to God, 
namely, of prayers, and fasting, and alms, 
and tears, which might produce a com¬ 
fortable conimnoion at the following Eas¬ 
ter : and that in tliis diocese wc may in 
some degree imitate so primitive a prac¬ 
tice, I exhort you to endeavour all you 
can, to reconcile differences, to reduce 
those tiiat go astray, to promote universal 
charity towards all that dissent from yon, 
and to f “ put on as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels.of mercies, kindness, 
humbleness of miud, meekness, long-suffer¬ 
ing, forbearing one another, and forgiving 
one another, even as Christ forgave yon.” 

I passionately beseech you to rcade 
over daily your Ordination vows, to ex¬ 
amine yourself how you observe them; 
and in the prayers Aiat are in that offfee 
fervently to importune God for the assist¬ 
ance of His good Spirit, tliat you may 
conscientiously perform them. Teach 
publickly,.and,from house to house, and 
warn every me night and day with tears; 
warn them to r«pent, to fast and to pray 
aud to gi^e alms, and to bridg fortlt fruits 
meet for repentance; warn them to con> 
tlnue stedfiut in tint faith once delivered 
to the saints, in which'they were baptized, 
to keep the word of God’s patietace, tint 

• Can, t Coh iii. 12, tS, 
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God may keep them in the hour of temp¬ 
tation; warn them against tlie sins and 
the eri'oiirs of the age ;,wafn them to de- 
preiiate publick judgments, and to mourn 
tor i^^nliltck provocations. • 

No one can reade God's holy Word but 
lie 4iil see, that the greatest saints have 
been the greatest mourners; David wept 
whole rivers ; Jeremy wept sore, and his 
eyes ran down in secret places day and 
nigiit like a fountain; Daniel mourned 
three full weeks, and did eat no pleasant 
bread, and sought God by prayer aud 
supplications, with fasting, and sackcloth, 
and ashes; St. Paul was humbled, and be¬ 
wailed aud wept for the sins of others; 
and oiir Lord hiiuself, when He beheld 
the city, wept over it. Learn then of 
tlrd^e great saints, learn of our most com¬ 
passionate Saviour, to weep for the pnb- 
lick, and weeping to pray, that we may 
know in tliis our day, the things Uiat be¬ 
long to our peace, lest they 4,e hid from 
our eyes. 

To mourn fur national guilt, in which 
all share, is a duty incumbent on all, but 
especially on Priests, who are particularly 
recommended to weep and to say, Sparc 
thy people, O Lord, and give not thine 
heritage to reproach, that God may repent 
of the evil, and become jealous for His 
land, and pity His people. 

Be assured that none arc more tenderly 
regarded by God than such uionrnors as 
these ; there is a mark set by Him on all 
that sigh and cry tor the abominations of 
the land, the destroying angel is forbid to 
hurt any of them, they are all God’s pe¬ 
culiar care, and shall all have either present 
deliverance, or such supports and consola¬ 
tions as shall abundantly endear their 
calamity. 

Now the Ood of all grace, who hatli 
called you unto His eternal glory by ChrUt 
Jesus, make you perfect,stabhah, strength¬ 
en, settle yon m the true Catliolick and 
Apostolick faith processed in the Cliprclt 
of England, and enable yon to adorn that 
Apostolick faitli with an Apostolick exam¬ 
ple and zeal, aud give all our whole Church 
that timely repentance, those broken and 
nontiite hearts, that both priests and peo¬ 
ple may all plentifully sow in teafs, and in 
God’s good time may all plenUffilly reap 
in joy. 

’’^onr affectionate 

Friend and Brothet, 
Tho, Bath and WatLs. 

From the Pshtee in Wellt, 

Feb, 17, mr. 
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SACRED POETRY. 

' HYMN FORjCrtlllSTMAS-PAY. 

MuSTcmovSjti'Htli! tLiit the tielf-sHmv should b? 
A Laiitb^ a Slu'piterd, and a Lion too! 

Ycf sneli was He, 

Whom first the shepherds knew, 

When they themselves iiecame 
Slicep to the Shcpherd-Lnmh. 

Shepherd of men and angels—Land) of God- 
lion of Judah—by tiiese titles keep 
The wolf from tliy endangered sheep. 

Bring all the world into thy fold ; 

Let Jews and Gentiles hither eome, 

In nuinhers great, that can’t he told; 

And call thy lambs, that wander, home. 
Glory be to God on high I 
AU glory to the glorious Deity! 

Bishop Tavlor . 


A PRAYER FOR CHARITY. 

Foil, of mercy, full of love, 

Look upon ns from above. 

n*o«, who taught'st the blind man's sight 

To entertain a double Hght; 

Thine and the day’s (and that thine too);. 

The lame away his crutches threw ; 

The parched emst of leprosy 
Retnm’d unto its infancy: 

The dumb amazed was to hear 
His own unchain’d tongue strike his 
Thy powerful mercy did even chase 
Tlw devil from his usurp’d place. 

Where thon thyself should'st dwell, not he,. 

¥ 

O let thy love our pattern be f 
Let thy mercy teach one hiother 
To forgive and love another; 

Hiat, copying thy mercy here, 

Thy goodness may hereafter rear 

Our souls unto thy glory, when 

’The dust shall cease to be with men. ^ 

Tub 


A HYMN TO THE BLF.SSED TRINITY. 

TO THE FIRST PERSON. 

To thee, dread Sovereign, and dear Lord, 

Who out of noitglrt didst me afford 

Essence and life, who inad’st me man, • * 

And, oh mudi snore I a Ciiristiau; 

Ld, ffom the centre of my heart, 

All laud and glory I impart. 

Halieliiyab. 
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TO THE SECOND. 

To thee, blest Saviour, who didst fees 
My soul from Satan’s tyranny, 

And niad’st her capable to be • 

An angel of the liierarchy ; , 

From the same centre I do raise 
All honour and immortal prfise. 

Hallelujali. 

TO THE THIRD. 

To thee, sweet Spirit, I return 
'J'hatlovc, wherewith niy heart doth burn; 

•And these blest notions of iny brain, 

T now breathe up to thee again; 

O let thein re-descetul, and still 
My soni with holy raptmes fill, 

HaUcht;{ah. 

j4UE:s HowiiLr,, l637. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


./t Charge, delivered to the Clergi/ 
of the Diocese of Limerick, at 
the Primary Visitation, in the 
Cathedral Church of Saint Mary, 
on Thursday, the IQth of June, 
1823. By John Jehb, D. D. 
Bishop of Limerick, /irdfert and 
Jghndoe, 8vo. 62 pp. Dnbliti. 
Miliiken. 1823. 

The publication of a Charge at the 
present uionieut by the Bishop of 
Limerick, cannot /ail of exciting’ a 
very lively interest in all who have 
Ihe real good of Ireland at heart. 
We are eager to learn what view a 
person of his Lordship’s talent, ex¬ 
perience, piety, - an^ judicious zeal, 
lias taken of the state of his dis¬ 
tracted country I what plnns he has 
laid down, as far as his own intlu- 
•ence may extend, for its ameliora¬ 
tion ? ami what line of duty he has 
chalked out for tiimself and his own 
Clergy in their intercourse with 
their Roman Catholic brethren ? On 
all tliese points our readers will re¬ 
ceive abundant satisfaction. There 
are, Indeed, some occasional re¬ 
marks in ttie notes and elsewhere 
which consulting only our own 
tastes, we might wish to have bad 
suppressed, and made the subject 
rather of pRvate admonition, or 
Archidiaconal interference: but 
there may not be the same sensibi¬ 


lity and fastidiousness iir these re¬ 
spects among our brethren of the 
sister country; and we are not to 
expect that every peculiarity of ours 
wilt be consulted in a discourse de¬ 
livered aiul published for the use 
of others. Be it rather our delight 
and business to select for the gra¬ 
tification and instruction of our 
readers those more general por¬ 
tions of this pious and practical 
Charge in which the dignity and ex¬ 
tent of the Episcopal authority is 
mildly, yet fully enforced ; in which 
a readiness is expressed to listen to 
the more experienced, and the same 
voice that would provoke his Clergy 
to the widest and most energetic ex¬ 
ertion, inculcates that caution that 
pauses only that it may act more 
safely and effectually; in which adr 
vice of the most valuable kind is 
given to the younger Clergy for the 
due discharge of their clerical func¬ 
tion, the course oftheit studies^ and 
tlie regulation of their public and 
private conduct; and in w^h,laftly, 
thedutyof catechetical iaatruction in 
impressed with a force and earnest¬ 
ness that beaif ample testimony to 
his LordsbipS comriction of its high 
impoi'tance. 

How just a delineation of the su¬ 
perintending portion of the Episco- 
(lal ofKce, how encouraging to the 
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Clergy, and adapted to the present 
exigencies of the Irish Church, is 
the following passage with which 
the Charge is.opened : • 

“ Ciilled, as I have unexpectedly l(ecn, 
from tlie care of a retired country pai^ish,^ 
to the most- arduous office in the Christian 
ministry, I cannot for the first time meet 
the assembled clergy of this diocese, with¬ 
out deep anxiety, lest, through the mani¬ 
fold deficiencies under which I labour, any 
mischief may arise to tlie portion of Christ’s 
fiock committed to iny charge. But, 
whatever be the deficiencies of the man, 

T must not shrink from the duties of the 
Bishop: and, among the very first of these 
duties it holds a higli place, that 1 should 
preinoiiish and exhort you, my fcllow-la- 
bonrers, to cultivate the spirit of your mi¬ 
nistry, and to shew forth that spirit, in the 
faithful discharge of the pastoral care. It 
IS my hope, that both at this tii^c, and in 
all our futnie intercourse, T maybe enabled 
to speak witli meekness and brotherly 
love: and it is my earnest desire, not 
merely that you should receive with can¬ 
dour and docility the advice which I am 
bound to offer, bnt that you, in your turn, 
should assist me withthat friendly counsel, 
which your experience must, in many in¬ 
stances, qualify you to give. 

** The mutual interchange of thonghts 
between a Bishop and bis Clergy, desirable 
always and every where, is at the present 
time, and in this district, peculiarly im¬ 
portant and indispensable. The dangers 
menacing the Church and Christianity at 
large,—the difficifities besetting the cleri¬ 
cal order throughout the south of Ireland, 
and not least in this extensive diocese,— 
great and alarming as they long have been, 
are become too notorious to demand any 
special notice of them on this occasion. 
Yon know, yort feel, and you dfeplore 
them. And, I am confident, you will 
agree with me, that these difficulties and 
dmgers afford a strong additional reason, 
why we should ‘ speak often one to ano¬ 
ther,’ in the language of advice, encou¬ 
ragement, and admonition. The unex¬ 
ampled union of our adversaries (united 
probably but in this one thing) calls for 
unaifimityand eoneert among ourselves; 
ankteiiAity and concert, not for any party 
nor in a controversial spirit, but 
£)r t|ie» moral and spiritual improvement 
of onnolves, with a further view to the 
atoral and spiritual improvement of those 
intnisted to our care: tliat, tlirough the 
‘ ihleimng on our joint endeavours, 
we foay stronger in the principles of 
ottr Cfemitinn faith, richer in the consola¬ 


tions of religions hope, ami more abundant 
in the fruits of Christian charity. Be Hiis, 
then, our union, this our confederation, 
that we will provoke and encourage one 
another to enronnter opposition, by the 
only legitimate weapons of our professional 
warfare;—-by devotedness to our sacred 
calling, and by diligence, each ui his 
appointed sphere. Oppoi tuAltics are not, 
and never can be, wanting. The present 
is an occasion, when all may meet and 
converse with all. In your respective 
neighbonrhoods again, ind/Vidnal clergy¬ 
men may, without any formal premeditated 
plan, enjoy the frequent, benefit of mutual 
advice and counsel." P. 1. 

From this the Bishop passes to a 
general remark on the spirit which 
should, and under God’s blessing 
may, ever actuate the minister of 
the Gospel: 

“ I must remind myself, and remind 
yon, that we are, above all things, to 
cultivate the spirit of the Christian priest¬ 
hood. What this spirit is, no clergyman 
can be at a loss to determine, .who beats 
in mind (as all Clergymen ought to do) the 
solemn and awakening language of our 
ordination services- Tlie questions there 
proposed, the answers tlierc returned, 
the petitions there preferred, the ejriior- 
tatioiis there delivered, the passages of 
Scripture there selected, all bear testimoy 
that the spirit of the Christian priesthood 
is a spirit of prayer, a spirit of devoted- 
ness to God, a spirit of deadness to the 
world, a spirit of zeal for the salvation of 
immortal souls. And, when we remember 
(and what true Christian pastor ever can 
forget?) the engagements which, at our 
dedication to the Kiinistry, we voluntarily 
formed, our hearts must surely burn within 
ns, that we may approve ourselves faithful 
servants of the, best of masters. On this 
topic, then, I will no further enlarge, 
than by recommending, as I do most 
earnestly, to yonr pepodicai study, the 
offices for the ordering of deacons and 
priests; a study, from which the most 
aged and experienced minister has mneh 
to learn; and by which, the most yonthfni 
may soon grow wiser than his teachem.” 
P. 4. 

The studie$ of a Clergyman next 
engage the attention of las Lordship, 
and his own remarks on j^he delight 
that will ever attend the perusal of 
God's word in every* Clergyman, 
" whose heart is in his calling,*' are 
farther confirmed by that weU- 
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known passage in which Bishop 
Horne, in language holy and beau¬ 
tiful as of a man that had been so 
long listening to the songs of Sion, 
ripcords the pleasure' which he ex*- 
perienced whilst engaged in his 
Commentary on the Psalms : 

'* Happier hours than those wliicli liave 
been spent in those meditations on tlie songs 
of Sion, he never expects to see in this world. 
Very pleasantly did they pass, and moved 
smoothly and ^viftly along; for when thus 
engaged, he counted no time. They are 
gone, but have left a relish and n fragrance 
upon the mind, and the remembrance of 
them is sweet.’ ” P. 8. 

From an introduction so inviting 
to the theological student, his Lord- 
ship descends to detail the |>lati 
which should guide his study : 

*' The study of divinity comprises two 
great' departments; neither of wliicli can 
be neglected by a conscieiitions minister. 
I mean, the ciitieal, and the practical: the 
critical department,comprehensively view¬ 
ed, embracing whatever relates to the 
grammatical, historical, and doctrinal in¬ 
terpretation of Scripture; the evidences, 
also, of our holy faith ; the controversies 
which, from time to time, have agitated 
the Church; and in a word, all those 
branches of Christian Theology, in which 
the intellect is principally engaged: the 
practical department, including the de¬ 
votional study of sacred Scripture, togc* 
ther with the moral and spiritual writings 
of good and pious men, and particularly 
the lives of those, who were distinguished 
in their generation^ lijghts and examples 
of the Christian world; in brief, all that 
reading, wiiicli is primarily addressed to 
the affections, and winch is most advanta¬ 
geously pursued in the retirement of the 
closet ” P, 8. 

f 

The want of pecuniary re¬ 
sources,” his Lordsh ip remarks, after 
some other interesting observations, 

“ Apd the coDseqnent want of books, 
are often most severely felt; but, even 
here, much may be effected, hy zeal, and 
by exact economy. They who cannot buy 
hook*often borrow them; and they, 
agahrjtmio cannot borrow, may at length, 
contrive to b^y. Were a young clergy¬ 
man cf scanty means to ask me,—* How 
shall I procure books ?’ I would reply,— 
‘ Determine, from the outset, that, next 
to food and raiment, (the simplest food, 
sud least expensive raiment,) you will 


devote your stipend to the purchase of di¬ 
vinity.’ The result would, in p few years, 
astonish those, who may be induced to 
adiJpt this hint; and I t%m^ in some mea¬ 
sure, speak from niy own experience in this 
ni!y:ter. But, let nut any say, tiiat, fpr 
want of books they cannot study. There 
is not any clergyman, who may not procure 
a Bible, and some one Commentary; a 
Greek Testament, and some one Lexicon; 
a Book of Common Piaycr, and some one 
approved Kitiialist. And, with this scanty 
apparatus, 1 am bold to say, a diligent 
and pious clergyman may become no des¬ 
picable theologian; able to instruct his 
llork ill the sincere word of the Gospel; 
able also, whenever occasion shall arise, 
to give a sound and reasonable answer for 
the faith ttiat is in him. I shall conclude 
this topic, with one advice to all, but es¬ 
pecially .to the younger clergy ;—nulla dies 
sine livra : let no day pass, in which you 
shall not study some portion df the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

“ But, in the life of a Christian minister, 
the best study, the study even of the best 
of books, must be viewed rather as the 
means, than as the end. Abstractedly con¬ 
sidered, it is, indeed, an invaluable end, 
to he pursued for its own sake, and which, 
ill a modified sense, will become its own 
‘ exceeding great reward.’ But, ministe¬ 
rially considered, it is ancillary to a course 
of petive duties : and, if pursued without 
reference to that course, study may be a 
very pleasing self-indulgence, but it ceases 
to be an appropriate'clerical employment. 
As individual Christian^, we may and 
sliotiid read for our private edification; 
but, as Pastors of the flock of Christ, we 
iimst read for this additional purpose, that 
wc may he qualified to instruct aud edify 
others.'’ P. 16. 

These remarks on the studies of a 
Clergyman are followed by others 
no Jess just and valuable, on the 
discharge of his pastoral duty ; but 
chiefly as far as regards the cate¬ 
chetical instruction of youth: 

“ With respect to the Catechetical In¬ 
stitution of youth, T would remind you, 
that it was the primitive method; em¬ 
ployed by the Apostles, and their imme¬ 
diate followers, and, in after ages, liy the 
whole succession of the Catholic and Apos¬ 
tolic Chnrcli, for training up and organi¬ 
zing the visible community of Christians, 
ill sound principles of faith, in the love of 
God and man, and in purity of life And 
conversation. It is observable accordingly, 
that, in exact proportion as catechising 
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has been practised or neglected, in the 
^ same proportion have the public tailli and 
morals been seen to Nourish, or deelwie. 
And the reasoi^ of this is obvioHS ; fot* it 
is certain, that even among those wIm> 
have been regenerated in llaptism, |^ud 
who have received tite first infusions of 
preventing and assisting grace, unless tiu: 
good seed of religions instruction be early 
eovm, the three great enemies of<uian, tiie 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil, will 
pre>occttpy the ground of the heart, in 
various kinds and degrees, according to tlic 
constitution and circumstances of the 
recipients, with the tares of irreligion, in- 
homauity, pride, self-will, or impurity. 
In the earlier ages of the Churcli, Oate- 
cheticat Schools were estabVished in the 
great cities of the Empire , over which, 
men of tlie profoundest learning, ami 
most brilliant talents, felt themselves 
honoured,, when they were called to pre¬ 
side: while bach particular Church had its 
Catechists; and the catecininiens formed a 
regular and ascertained class or division of 
every eongregatiou. And it is not too 
much to say, that, next to an establislicd 
liturgy, and beyond alt prescribed coiiles- 
sions of faitti, the single ordinance of cate¬ 
chetical institution, has, under Providence, 
been the great stay and support, tlirongli. 
out Christendom, of orthodox unwavering 
Catholicity. 

For a long course of years, both in 
England 4 nd in this country, this ancient 
and venerable usage liad fallen into com¬ 
parative disuse and neglect: how far tiie 
growth, and tine dissemination of erroneous 
and strange doctrines, which, witliin tlic 
same period, have alarmingly increased, 
may be attributable to this disuse and ne¬ 
glect, it is not for ns precisely to deter- 
miue:—but the coincidence i»>reinarkabl«; 
and, from the highest authorities, and, I 
am happy to add, with considerable effect, 
tiie revival of Ciiteehising has been recom¬ 
mended and encouraged, as an antidote at 
once to the opposite evils of enthusiasm 
and infidelity.” P. 20. 

Wc . thank his Lordship in the 
miiHe of sound religion for these 
tewarks- Wbether.we cast oar eyes 
4ib* Htb £ii3t where wo have millions 
tVf oor fellow-creatures bound, as 
whfi bonds of iron, under the most 
jcrut} and degrading prejudices; 
yiflteidi^ef ^ look to Irelatid, still 
the prevalence of a 
superstitions faitii, or 
turn ow solicitade to other pot lions 


of the united kingdom more nearly 
afiectin^ ourselves, where vice and 
inddeUty, though happily, under 
God's blessing, checked and dimi¬ 
nished, still prevail to an alarming 
degree, we can come only to one 
conclusion, that if vi'e would suc¬ 
ceed in our holy work of conversion 
from error, or preservation in truth, 
we mu.st begin with the young, be. 
fore prejmtices have b^^en planted 
and errors instilled, or ignorance 
lias drawn them aside into the hard¬ 
ness and immorality of unbelief. We 
would not presume to add aught to 
what has been so well and so fully 
said by his Lordship; but we may 
without disrespect refer our readers 
to that invaluable chapter on Cate¬ 
chizing in Herbert’s Country Parson; 
it will confirm, if confirmation can 
be wanting, all that the Bishop has 
said, and supply most useful rules 
for the method of catechizing. 

We cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of one other extract of a 
general character, before we pro¬ 
ceed to give others more local, and 
descriptive of the pre.sent state of 
Ireland. It regards the manner of 
performing Divine Service,and espe¬ 
cially of reading the Liturgy of our 
Church; 

“ In variou!) offices of our Cliiirch, tlus 
proper performance of these duties, is 
dwelt upon as matter both of prayer and 
admonition: and fft more tliaii one legisla¬ 
tive enactment, it is enjoined and enforced 
with great solemnity. But, in trutli, it is 
founded on principles antecedent to all 
liturgies and laws, on tlic common feeling 
too, and general consent of mankind, that 
tile worship and adpration of Almighty 
God should be conducted soberly, gravely, 
and affectionately, in a manner snitabie at 
once to the wants of those who pray, and 
to the im^ty of ICiu, who is addressed in 
prayer.” P. 24. 

On the following obsecvatloBS re¬ 
lative to the comparative ifldncnce 
of the Clergy of the and 

South of Ireland, and the behhvlbur 
proper to be observed by both in 
their intercourse witlli their Eonmn 
Catholic brethren, we sbalL pot Im- 
zard any remarks of our own. We 
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shall merely communicate to our 
readers the result of that experience 
and judgment which theyHrill fully 
know how to value. 

“ The acknowledged smallness of our 
congregations in the South of Ireland has 
given rise to an impatation, most indus¬ 
triously ciraulated, and not very tempe¬ 
rately urged, that in these districts, the 
established clm'gy ore supine, inefficient, 
aad sii])ei'fliions. A less substantiated 
charge, or one which betrays a gi eater 
unacquaintance with the existing state of 
this country, cannot leadily be imagined. 
And, long as 1 have trespassed on yonr 
patience, 1 triust you will bear with me 
yet a little longer, while I endeavour to 
place this matter on its proper footing. 

“ The prevalence, in these portions of the 
island, ^f anotlier, and, as wc are ronsci- 
entionsly persuaded, a less perfect form of 
Chnstianity, is attributable to a long suc¬ 
cession of causes, which, from generation 
to generation, have been utterly beyond 
the control, not merely of the clergy, but 
of the gentry, and the government of this 
country. I'a charge this fact, therefore, 
or the consequences of it, ujion our exist¬ 
ing Church Establishment, would be an 
act of injustice, which few have dreamed 
of; and of which, I am convinced, no re¬ 
flecting person could be deliberately guilty. 
But the fact being so,—it is argued, that, 
in tills Roman Catholic country, our 
Church of England Clergy arc an unprofl- 
tabie burthen. On this ground, we are 
ready to join issue. 

And, bold as it may seem, I shrink not 
Trom the assertion, that, in several im¬ 
portant respects, the established Clergy 
of the South, are by. no pieans a less nse- 
fn), and incomparably a more influential 
body, than tlieir brethren of the North of 
Ireland. For, what are the respective 
circnoistances of these two divisions of the 
country? In the North,—an affluent and 
educated resident gentry; an intelligent, 
IndostrioiiB yeomiunfy: a thriving manu¬ 
facture, which gives employment to all 
claases of the population: a general diffii- 
sion of knowledge, through the instrunlbn- 
tality of schools, which are liberally main* 
tained; and, in addition to the established 
pastors of the land, a body of presbytcrian 
tenebert, whose naturally strong minds 
have been trained to investigation, in aca¬ 
demic^ institatious, both at home, attd in 
the neighbouring conntry of North Britain. 
In the South, on the contrary, and not 
least in the county where out lot is prin¬ 
cipally CMt,—the great aristocracy, and 
the hereditary proprietors of the soil, for 


the most part, absentees; a starving, ill- 
educated, unemployed, and most tedand- 
ant peasantry; no' capitailed farmers, no' 
imlependent yeomanry^ no established 
manufacture; 'of schools an abundance in¬ 
deed, (for the people of Munster diave a 
detp tiiirst after knowledge,) but schools 
so wretchedly supported, so ill supplied 
with hooks, and altogether so unhappily 
circumstanced, that, it is to be appre¬ 
hended, they arc sources rather of mischief 
than of henciit; while the moral, intellec¬ 
tual, and religious advantages derivable 
from a graduated scalp of society, de¬ 
scending, b-y due steps, from the highest 
to the lowest rank and order, i» totally 
wanting. Now', let the condition of the 
North, and the condition of tlic South of 
Ireland, be justly hi ought to boai' upon 
the question of the comparative influCnre 
and utility of Ihc Established Clergy in the 
one province, as contradistinguished from 
the othci'f and at what otiic]; conclusion 
can we arrive than this,-—that, morally 
and politically speaking, tiiu influence of 
the Clergy in the North, is merged in that 
of the nobility, gentry, farmers, manufac¬ 
turers, preshyleriaii teachers, yen, and of 
the population themselves: wliile, throngb- 
niit the South, (some districts affording otl 
exception, which serves only to establish 
the rule';) the Clergy have the melancholy 
pre-eminence of being, I had almost said, 
the single class to whom the people look 
np for relief in their distresses, for counsel 
in their difficulties, and, in too many dis¬ 
tricts, for common honesty, and civility, 
in the ordinary transactions of life. 'I'buS 
situated, their influence is, of necessity; 
very considerable: and, in most parishes, 
the pooler inhabitants feci, that the rector 
is to them tlie most important individual 
in the ncigliboiirliood. But this pre- 
eminence is far from being matter of undue 
complacency. For, in the vast iiia^lority 
of instances, onv Clergy are left atone and 
unsupported, with every unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstance to connlerqct their exertions, 
and cripple their poVers; and, at tbis dis¬ 
advantage, (with one only aid, to which I 
shall presently advert,) are not only ex- 
pecled, but feel tliemselves conscientionsly 
bound, to bear the whole bnrtben and beat 
of the day. In tliis matter, 1 speak di»- 
passioiiately; without any partiality, 1 trust, 
or nndiie bias; and (may 1 presdme to 
add ?) with tolerably fitvourable dppertu. 
nities of forming ao opinion. Born and 
educated in the northern division of Ire¬ 
land, iny first spliere of emptdyment to a 
Clergyman, wto also there. For nearly 
twenty years, 1 have been since resident 
in Munster, a reUred, bat not noobservant 
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spectator of what was passing around me. 
And I feel mysetf perfectly safe in the as* 
sertion, that, while tl>e Clergy of the North 
of Ireland yield, perhaps, to no Establislisd 
Clergy throughout Christendom in. the eP- 
iicient<discharge of their pastoral duties, 
•—they have a comparatively narrow libld 
of economical exertion: and that, while 
the Clergy of the South, have, in most in¬ 
stances, but few claims npon them of a 
strictly professional kind, they are fur¬ 
nished with inexliaustible sources of em¬ 
ployment, in supplying the wants, and 
soothing the feelings, and promoting the 
comforts, and improving the habits, and 
softening down the animosities, of a people 
redundant almost to niiitnal extinction, 
and witti whom it seems to be the question, 
who shall procure ground enongli where¬ 
on to vegetate, and who shall perish for 
want of space wherein to lay their heads. 

" How they have dischargeit, and are 
discharging^ these important fuKctions, it 
is not tbr one of their own order to pro- 
flonnee. Kut this T will say, tiiut, if the 
enemies of tlie Church should succeed in 
their nnboly efforts, the people of tins 
country would speedily learn, by the sad 
and sure privation of great, though niios- 
tentatious benefits, who Iiaye been their 
beat and most unweaned benefactors. Jt 
is not till tlie sticam has been cut off, that 
we can estimate its fertilizing power; it is 
not till the sun has been eclipsed, Uut we 
can appreciate tlie lustre of his beams. 
But they tl .si e for us, m e more and 
migiitier than they that arc against ns. 
Let us, therefore, only iiicruase and pei se¬ 
vere, in the quiet perfi rmauce of «m duty, 
and we need not fear the result. Foi, 
tliongti wo be encompassed with chaimts 
and horses, arrayed against us in the ranks 
of battle,--yet, if we are true to ourselves, 
our eyes will be opeirwl; and we too, like 
the servant of the Lord's pripphet, s^aii 
behold the mountain full oi Imsts <>)' fire, 
md chariots of fire'' 1*. 3‘k, 

“ Nor, )et me heic omit, what 1 have 
already indirectly intimated, limt the Es- 
tablislicd Cici^ of this Province, iiavc, in 
this, as well as in other respects, been 
aided by a band of valuable coa^pitoi s: I 
mean the ,JRomun Catholic priesthood. 
Zealous to promote the temporal, and, 
according to their views, the spiritual 
welfare of their Uoeks, Uiey have shewn 
tlicmsplves not only willing, but desirous, 
to uo-operate for the public advantage, 
with their brethvon of tlie Ciimtli 6f Eng¬ 
land. iu discouiitenaueiiig, and, to tlie 
beat hf their power, e-xtiugnishing the 
spirit of delusion which had gone forth 
among toe many of theii pcoph*, ihcir ef- 
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forts have been most praisc-woi thy, and, 
ail things considered, in no small degree 
8ucce8sAi|| Nor should I do common jus¬ 
tice to ~^at I tliink and feel npon the 
subject, if I were to leave unnoticed the 
seasonable and pious pastoral exhortation 
of the venerable prelate, who, in this city, 
presides over the Komaii Catliolic Church. 
The assistance of sncli men, cninrated by 
such motives, we should always feel happy 
to receive, and to acknowledge. And I 
speak from some experience oil the sub¬ 
ject, when I add, that it is quite within 
the bounds of easy practicability, that the 
Clergy of our Church, and the priesthood 
of theirs, sfiould harmoniously co-operate 
for the preservation of good moials, good 
orderj and public Iranquillity, within their 
common neighbourhood. Let me not, 
however, be misunderstood. Om's is a 
substantive religion; and 1 do by no means 
repommend, that we should, iu any degree, 
compromise or compliment away our prin¬ 
ciples or our belief. We ought, on all 
biting occasions, manfully to assert, and 
fearlessly defend, that faith, which, we are 
persuaded, is faith of the true Catholic 
and Apustolidl^mrcli; the same privilege, 
we ought, on the principles, 1 will not say, 
of toleration, but of Christian liberty, to 
allow oiir brethren of the Church ofliomc; 
and, while w’c t'nus honestly agree to dilTer, 
wc should, with all clianty, endeavour to 
inainiain unity of spirit, in the bond of 
peace.” P. 4i. 

Tlie two important subjects of 
rcbldmcc, and allowable clerical re¬ 
creations, occupy the conclusion of 
llie Charge. In iiis observations on 
the latter of these the Bishop enters 
somewhat into tjetuil; ue subjoin the 
pi incipie on w hich these observations 
have lieeu made anti acted upon by 
his Lordship, and whereby, us occa¬ 
sion may require, they may be luo- 
diiied. 

“ Christianity is aleligion not only of 
peace, but of joy ; and a fuitiiful luiubter 
ol Christ, ought to be the happiest and, the 
most clieerful of tiiiinaii bidngg. He is not 
precluded, be ought not to preclude him- 
sclt, from indulging at proper seasons, an 
innocent ^iety of heart: and by slieWing 
hiii'self at home and at ease in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, he may and ought to 
recommend religion to the adopdon of his 
fclln w-mrn. Nor is he cti cnnilscribcd in the 
choice of safe and pen profitable amuiiic- 
iiipiits, 'J he delights of social interconi-sc, 
the creative womlers of the pencil, the 
moral inspiration of tlie poet, and that 
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voice of melody which transports the spirit 
from the visible to the invisibl^world,— 
these are ail within his range; and these 
may all be made subservient to the iiighest 
duties of his calling.” P. 53. 

This last sentence brings forciltly 
to our ni^id a little work entitled. 

Arausentents of Clergymen *,** 
which shotdd never be absent from 
the library of a young Clergyman: 
it was published under a fictitious 
character, as having been found 
among the posthumous papers of 
Dr. Framptoii. and purports to be a 
conversation between him and the 
great Dean Stillingdeet, but was 
really the production of the ready 
and pleasing pen of the Rev. WiU 
liam Gilpin; and with the recom¬ 
mendation of tills we beg to take our 
leave of his Lordship, heartily con¬ 
gratulating the Diocese of Limerick, 
and the Irish Church, on the acces¬ 
sion of a Prelate, fromi^llhose native 
attachment, from whose piety, acti¬ 
vity, judgment, and approved learn¬ 
ing, so much benefit may justly be 
anticipated. 

A Letter to the Rev. E, T. M. Phil- 
lippt. Rector of Hathem ; and to 
the Rev. J. Babin^toHf Rector of 
Cossington, and Vicar of Roth- 
ley, on the Steps recently taken 
hy them towards Establishing a 
JBibk Association, in the Parish 
of Whitwick. By the Rev. F. 
Merewether, M. A. Vicar of Whit-- 
wick. To which is annexed, an 
Appendix, Containing a Previous 
Correspondence with Mr. Phil' 
lipps on the sAme Subject. 8vo. 
Pp. 18. Combe, Leicester. 1823. 

A Reply to a Letter from the Rev, 
F. Merewether. By E. T. M. 
PhilUpps, M.A, With an Apm 
pendix. 8vo. Pp. 34. Buck, 
Loughborough. 1823. 

We have endeavoured to divest our¬ 
selves of all undue partiality in the 
perusal of this correspondence; but 

* ** Three Dialogues on the Auiuse- 
nieuts of Clergymen.” Cadell & Davies. 
I79r. 
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we have risen but with one im¬ 
pression on our minds, that of un¬ 
feigned surprise, tliat a Clergyman, 
from his attachment to any Society, 
however Strong its supposed olaims 
m*?y be, should he led, in further¬ 
ance of its views, to break through 
the common usage of his Church, 
enter tlie parish of another Clergy¬ 
man, canvass his flock from house 
to house, and strive to win tlieir 
consent and support for his own 
favourite Society in direct opposi¬ 
tion to the avowed opinions and 
wishes of their lawful pastor. That 
this statement is not overcharged, 
the two following letters from the 
two parties, given in an Appendix to 
the Correspondence, will abundantly 
testify; *and will at the same time 
put our readers in full possession of 
the question at issue* 

* Cole Orion Rectory, 
“ ‘ Nov. 19, 1819. ■ 

‘ Rev. Sir, 

“ ‘ Having heard yesterday from one of 
my parishioners at Whitwirk that you Iwd 
lately been there inqiiiiiug into the wants 
of the population of that pari^, as to Bi¬ 
bles ; 1 beg to inform you, that 1 have a 
large stock of Bibles, as well as otlicr 
books, to distribute generally througlioiit 
that parish, wherever I see reason to hope 
they will be made a proper use of; which 
appears to me all that is wanted: being 
quite satisfied that an indiscriminate dis¬ 
tribution of the Scriptures without any 
previous knowledge of the disposition of 
the receiver, is unadvisable: a conclusion 
which recent events amply justify *. 

“ * I am, 

«‘ Rev. Sir, 

«» Your obedient Servant, 

“ ‘ Francis Merewether, 
Vicar of Whitwick.’**, 
MereweiheVs Letter. P. 14. 

“ Hathem, Nov. '26, 1819. 

<‘Rev.Sir, 

** I received your letter on Monday 
last, and must beg that you will excuse my 
not having returned an eajdier answer. 
With respect to my having made inquiries 
at Whitwick, in reference to the want of 

* t alluded to a fact (which I fear at 
the time was too well aiithenticatedjof the 
manner in which Bibles had been treated 
during the progress of infidel and seditious 
principles then nahappily prevalent.” 

4 1 
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Kbles, 1 bes ieav^ to tnfbrni yon ^Imt I 
Imve matte no, petaotiul tnquiriea into tii« 
wants of any fatnily of that place. When 
the Branch Bihfie Society was formed at 
Iwoughborongfi in August last, one of the 
laws passed on that occasion (and the ]|tws 
adopted were precisely those recommend'^ 
«d by the Parent Society for the govern* 
iuent of all its branches,) directed th« 
Committee to associate with thenneives 
persons favourable to the objects of the 
Society in any of the neighbouring placet y 
and to depute one or two of their mein« 
Iters to cO'Operate with these persons in 
the formation of Bible Associations in 
those parisites, for the double object of 
supplying tiiosp persons with the Scrip* 
tiires, who wished to obtain them by paying 
a penny per week) in order to purchase 
them at a redneed rate, (a far more desir* 
able mode of disseminating the Scriptures, 
as w« conceive, than by any gratyitoiu dis> 
tribntion of them, however Judicionsly 
condneted) and of fiu'nisliit^ iiltinralely 
sonic increase to the fnnds ^ the Parent 
Society for the promotion of its foreign 
otijects. In conseqnence of this direction, 
given at tlie public meeting to the Com* 
mittee, 1 was deputed as a member of the 
Committee, in connection with Mr. Church* 
bill of Sfacepthead, who has some personal 
friends at iVhitwtek, to make enquiries as 
* to the practicability of effecting these ob¬ 
jects in tinif place. And all my visits to 
Whitwick hasee been ihade simply for this 
object, and in consequence of the eommis* 
aioB entrusted to me by the Comnnttee. 

** ‘ I reman, 

“ ‘ Rev, Sir, 

* ‘ Your's &c. &c. 

" ‘ E. T. M. PMltt-iPPs.*** 
Plultippi*t Leiiert p. 15. 

The CMC* however, i* not yet 
wholly before our readers; for so 
deeply did Mr. Fiiillips feel tlie 
panimouttt obligation, that he was 
uiideri to go whithersoever the 
Comiiiitlee of the branch Bible So¬ 
ciety at tonghbOfough should be 
pleasetf t.) send him, that he repeats 
his visit tq the parish of Whitwick, 
and in company we regre^; to add, 
wtlii another CleeKyman of, our 
Cltnucli, Jlading, therefoie, hia 
wiahes and renionstrances to be of 
no avail, and »• unwilling to hazard 
ant il%edt cpBbioti with any con* 
tcnllig of his parishioners," 
3V|^Metfiv«ther came at length, aa 
it would ai^ea*, to the painful reso* 


lotion of laying his case before the 
public; to his letter Mr. Phillips 
lias replied ; and the public are now 
to be the judges between the two 
parties. 

We have been led to notice this 
correspondence, from a wish to im¬ 
press our readers with the convic¬ 
tion, that a Society which can exert 
so imperious an influence over its 
advocates, ought still to 6e most rigo- 
rodsly scrutinized and watched by 
every friend of the Established 
Church. We shall, therefore, con¬ 
sider somewhat largely the argu¬ 
ments by which Mr. Phillipps de¬ 
fends a visit which he acknowledges 
to have made, but denies to deserve 
the title of an aggression or inter¬ 
ference with the pastoral rights of a 
brother Clergyniau, 

“ WJiat, in plain and simple terms," be 
asks, “is the iMuare which we have pursued? 
We have endWronred to explain to some 
of the people df Whitwick, and of Tlning* 
stone, the nature of tlie Bible Society, and 
tbc double oliyect for wliich it has been 
UHtituted, viz. to supply the population of 
this country with copies of the Word of 
God, and to circulate it throughout the 
vroiid. We have otfered to tliem the ad¬ 
vantages winch the Society proposes to 
eonier on alt; and we have sought for die 
Society such assistance as might be ob¬ 
tained for tbc prosecution of hs general 
object. Now, what is there in tliis propo- 
eition tending to a breach of religious 
peace? What strifu'emi arise out of it, 
unless yoa ^srel with i» for the proposal 
vre have made, or with any of your pa- 
rishioaers for acceding to it?" PkU- 
P.5. 

The ^uestioft surely for Uie don- 
Bideratifm of Mr'.ePhillips pbould 
have been, whether fl»e stepn that he 
w^s taking were calculated in them¬ 
selves, M likely from what had 
transpired of Mr. Merewetheg^snen- 
timeuts, to give bjfencet If they 
Were, was he juslifled in hurting the 
feelings of his brother? .4nd for 
what! fbr a Society which Mr. Phil¬ 
lips with all Ms zealmust allow to be 
of very questionable tmiKirtance, for 
it has been and is daily questioned 
by men as pious and as wise as biiu- 
sclf. 
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Was there any want of bibles at 
Whit wick, or was tlieir pastor slum¬ 
bering at his post ? 

“ pn the contrary,” (we quote Mr, 
Pbillippa's ownwords,) “ we acknowledged 
your activity. In fact, we did not expect 
to find tninscrous iq>pUimnts for Bihles, 
tliongh we knew we riionkl have some; 
but toe thought it right, md still think it 
right, to collect from every quarter all the 
help we can, ip support of au object of 
such immense importance to Ibe wltole 
human race, as the iiidversal dissemination 
of the Word of God,” Phillippfs Reply, 
P.5. 

As we shall have to revert to this 
acknowledgment of Mr, Merewe- 
ihcr's activity, we shall content our¬ 
selves with re]>eatiog the remark, 
that that opinion should indeed be 
most rigorously sifted, which can 
thus imperiously indueuce a man's 
conduct. But, 

** How,” continues Mr. l||nIUpps, ** can 
vye lie said to invade your rights, or to in¬ 
terfere with your appointed work, when 
we loUcit contributions for promoting the 
general object of tiie Bible Society,—un¬ 
less you aaiutain that tlie Minister of the 
Ghorch of Inland has a right to eontrpl 
the charitable disbursements of liis parisli- 
ionem,—a riglit to say when they may con¬ 
tribute to any benevolent object, and when 
they may right, in tact, incompa¬ 

tible wito the free and spontaneous exer¬ 
cise of eharityi” Phillipps’s Reply, P. 6. 

Thts is one of those passages 
which has not less surprised than 
pained us: but this is only ano¬ 
ther instance added to many others, 
of the errors and inconsistencies 
into which men , fall, when tliey 
chalk out some favourite line of 
duty for them%elves, and then 
make its obligations paramount to 
every other. We pass by the in- 
conelttsiveness of the argument, in 
which Mr. Phillips reasons from 
what is allovrable in one kind of 
charity, to a similar allowance in a 
charity altoge&er different; and 
argues,' because a layman may con¬ 
sult and acton his own judgment in 
tbe distribution tif his private alms, 
that therefore he stands in no need 
of his pastor’s advice and experi¬ 
ence in a case purely religious, in¬ 


volving a great religious question, 
and standing distihet from other 
modes of charity. * 

The time was (and We hope is 
nol^ yet altogether gone by) when 
the faithful pastor moved 'among 
his dock as their temporal friend, 
no less than their duly appointed 
spiritual father. To him they had 
recourse in all their exigencies, ever 
anxious to have the benefit of his 
advice, and the meed of his appro¬ 
bation. They kn'evo not the voice of 
a stranger. Now we would simply 
put this question to Mr. PhilHpps— 
was his visit to the parish of Whit- 
wick likely to increase or diminish 
Mr. Merewetber*s influence among 
bis parishioners ? The object of this 
visit was clearly to obtain sup¬ 
porters to Uie Bible Society, from 
among persons, who liitherto had 
not supported it: there must have 
been some reason for their not 
having done so: it could not 
be ignorance of its existonce, for 
pains enough have been taken to 
make the Society known in every , 
comer of the land: may we not then 
fairly infer that they were influen¬ 
ced by the known opinion of their 
pastor, and their daily experience. 
Chat whenever there was a sinpere 
desire expressed on the port of any 
of the poor to have Bibles, Bibles 
were immediately supplied i Could 
Mr. I^illipps then advance a single 
step in the parish of Wbitwick With¬ 
out having to combat the opinil>ns 
of the legal pastor ? Whprey^r he 
succeeded, there would surely be 
an immediate diminution, in Urn case 
of the individual so won, iff the re¬ 
spect hitherto entertained for the 
judgment of his pastor, llihx flie 
link which should be held. '1[hdi|h> 
soJuble between the “jlM 

his flock would be 
and the pagtor’s geneiwi huiucnce 
weakened; and by whomy^ imd for 
what ^ by a clergyman of the same 
church; and for the chjanCeof ob¬ 
taining a few more suiiporters to a 
Society, that mtty neither, be so ne¬ 
cessary nor so benefleial, as its 
4 I 2 
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adin>r<;rs so confidently assert. For 
a questionable good a real evil is 
incurred I Hq\v, much more jush is 
t^ie view which, in this respect, Mr. 
Merefi'elher has taken of the duty 
of one clergyman to another? We 
wish that Mr. Phillipps would give it 
another calm and patient considera¬ 
tion. 

** I think you must be aware that I am 
a supporter of the designs of the Society 
for Promotiog Christian Knowledge; and 
I have, perhaps, been as much concerned 
in agisting the objects of that Institution, 
as you have been in extending theinilneDce 
of the Bible Society. Yet 1 can most 
directly and positively assure you, that if 
the success of that Society's exertions, to 
which t am thus friendly, depended in a 
greater or less degree on my influencing 
your paridiioners by any direct application 
to them without your previous knowledge 
and concurrence, or (to bring tlie case in 
closer analogy, as far as rrapects Mr. Phil- 
lipps,) in opposition to yonr dissent pre¬ 
viously expressed; the last thing I should 
think of would be to gain such an advan¬ 
tage (be the degree of it what it miglit) at 
such an expence: at the expeUce, 1 mean, 
of interfering in a religious measure 
amongst your parishioners eitlier without 
your knowledge, or against yonr consent. 
Tbp ipet is, our Church Society knows of 
no spell interference in apy way; as it 
Hfiives eve'ty thing local, vrliere as a Church 
dTEi^laiid Society, i; readily determines 
it to be teft; to the discretion, and 
Ur.'tbehands, of tbe Parochial Cleigy. But 
I am putting an bypotbetical case, for tbe 
s^ilipf applying the golden rale already 
r^piy(| to, 1 am putting it for tlie sake 
ofsaylng to you, that even supposing there 
wci^ 'liotfaidg in the spirit of onr Society 
td' fPHild H, X with nty views would not 
baie dbne to ym, what you with yowr's 
ha«tL>diri» tc me. 1 should have said at 
Qimc^ (i jtldg attempt must be given up. X 
wjUll bp .po pj^rty in QjOferiding tiie profes- 
ai^l fepUngs, or vidlatipg what must be 
pr^umed )a be'the r^ecting discretion of 
Mir.‘ Phillip^ or Mr. fiabington. If there 
is ahy Mmdiig in the parocbbl arrange- 
nt«lflr:o£<iiw<€lHirA, thisisp point at which 
wej;jsnHt^sttnd.. If any .great advantage 
appeal^ ^ l^forcgoae in consequence, let 
*** j ^ disposal of tliat 

Powei, by his own instruments, 

bring akbtit ’Ms own will; and in whose 
Revealed Word It is plainly declared, He 
J<0< th mthor of wnfumn, but 


peace*.” Xjet tis not ** do m2, ih*t good 
may come f.’ 

Such, I can assure yon, would be my 
feeling and conduct, if there were nothing 
in tiie character of the Society wiiose In¬ 
terests I espouse to forbid an interference 
of the nature of yonr’s; and with such 
impressions you cannot wondef at the light 
in which I view yonr conduct, or the man¬ 
ner in wltidi I think proper to take notice 
of it. The trntli is, as I view it, there is 
no seeing tbe end of this s^^tem of inter¬ 
ference : there is no anticipating the lengths 
to which it may go. If I am to be exposed 
to yonr visitatorial power in this instance, 
and acquiesce in it: I cannot tell what 
may be the next object, to which your 
‘ paramount sense of obligation’ (as you 
perliaps would call it,) may expose me. 
There are, indeed, provisions in our Ca¬ 
nons which prevent your entering my pul¬ 
pit without restriction ; yet in many other 
ways besides fliis, you might interrupt 
what I look upon as my proper functions, 
if yon have had no scruples in what you 
have lately done. Neitlier can 1 look for¬ 
ward but with nnaffccted feelings of dis¬ 
may to the general eflect which this system,' 
if extended, may produce on tbe Church 
of Engkmd at large. Amongst many dan¬ 
gers to which no one witii tlieir eyes open 
can deny that the Church is at present ex¬ 
posed, I am sincere when 1 say, that I know 
of few more ominous titan those arising out 
of this system. So it has been felt by 
others, so it has been described. Wlicre 
circumstances have prevented any ftirtiicr 
notice, it has been feit. In my situation, 
there are considerations tiiat prevail with' 
me, not to couflue my feelings tc my own 
breast: and these,are. such,as I believe 
every Minister of the Cliurch of England, 
heartily attached to its interests would, 
under the same circumstances, share with 
uie.” Merewetker's Ijetter, p. 9. 

Mr. Phillipps labours much in his 
reply to this plajp, and candid, 
and, as we think, churehman-like 
statement. He considers tbe strict 
notions of ecclesiastical discipline, 
implied in the preceding ex^ct, 
to be wholly Mr. MerewetheVs 
own : and asks, where is the 
precise and legal enactment which 
forbids his going out of his own 
bounds into tlie parish of another, 
for tbe furtherance of aiP object such 
as the Eible Society i Alns I the 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 


t Rom. iii. 8. 
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time, when a Clergyman looks to find 
his restraint only in the letter of the 
law, not in the spirit of its provi¬ 
sions ! 

“ Yon commit, I apprehend, in your 
judgment of the case, two mistakes. You 
seem to arglie, as tliongh yon conceived 
parochial appointments to be designed to 
exclude all other operations, of a religious 
nature, within the parish, but those which 
emanate from the appointed minister. 
Pkillipp's P. to. 

And from whom, we would asb, 
can operations of a religious nature, 
emanate so properly ? 

** Whatever impression may now be en¬ 
tertained on the subject by some amongst 
us, it can scarcely be contended, that the 
oiiginal design of the parochial arrange¬ 
ments of onr Church was thus exclusive, 
but rattier, if tlie expression may be allow¬ 
ed, conservative,'’ (Ibid.) 

conservative, generally or particu¬ 
larly; if generally, then wherefore 
does Mr. Phillipps, as a member of 
the Church, attempt to introduce a 
notion, against which the appointed 
pastor is endeavouring to guard bis 
fiock? if only particularly, it is 
clear, from the case before us, to 
what narrow limits his power would 
gradually be reduced. 

Mr. Phillipps proceeds, however, 
to draw a distinction between the 
terms religious and ministerial, which 
he conceives to be of great weight in 
the argument. * • 

** Every act, which is properly ministe¬ 
rial, is a religious act, and prescribed to us 
by law; but there are a multitude of religi¬ 
ous acts, which are not so prescribed to ns, 
and which, therefore, are not ministerial. 
Tliey may all well comport with our cha¬ 
racter as Ministers, but they are not ex¬ 
clusively ministerial; and in the perform* 
ance of them we are left, as otlier men, 
to the exercise of our own discretion. It 
is in the ^ercise of this discretion, that 
we have engaged in the work of which yon 
eojaplain, but not as Ministers. The work 
did not require any official qualification, 
a layman being equally capable of per¬ 
forming it. It is titis mistake, I conceive, 
which leads yoq to asngn exclusively to 
the Clergyman every religious work, which 
mij^t be prosecuted in his parish, so that 
nothing of that kind must Ife done, which 
does not originate with him, and obtain Ins 
fiat.- md. 


Now, allowing all this to he very 
just: allowing that a nhmber m 
go6d and excellent laymen may ori' 
ginate and set on foot' some, truly 
ex{;ellent and religious measure, 
without the privity of their minister, 
a thing very unlikely mdeeJ to 
happen, for the Clergy of our 
Church, to their praise be it spo¬ 
ken, are never backward in any work 
of love; yet what has all this to do 
with the case under consideration I 
We are not drawing the exact limits 
between lay freedom and clerical su¬ 
perintendence, though we confesa 
for ourselves, that we see uo harm in 
the laity looking up a little to their 
Clergy in most matters; but simply, 
whether.one clergyman can be said 
to act kindly or ecclesiastically by 
another who goes into his parish 
and labours to induce his flock to 
support a measure condemned by 
their own minister? This is the 
question; and we think that there 
can be hut little doubt how it should 
be answered. 

Our readers will recollect in the 
commencement of our remarks, an 
acknowledgment from Mr. Phil¬ 
lipps, that “ he did not expect to 
find numerous applicants for Bi« 
bles, though he knew that he should 
have some." We are now to learn 
who these arc. Mr. Merewether, 
as appears from his Letter, had 
made the following objection, amopg 
otlier grounds, to the Britbb ana 
Foreign Bible Society. 

** Because as fiir as respects the imme¬ 
diate wants of my own parish, 1 already 
belong to a SMiety*, ftom wbidi 1 
am enabled to obtain Bibles and Testa* 
ments for dutribution to any extent; from 
whence I believe it is well known in the 
parish that both I and my Curate have cir¬ 
culated Bibles and Testaments very exten¬ 
sively, either gmtuiteusltft or at • very 
hw price, fiir bdow thoae you have men- 
tioued; and firom whence 1 necLAKC 
MYSELF KOW HEADY 70 SUPPLY ANY 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES THKOUGBOUT THB 
WHOLE PARISH tHAT WILL PROVE TO 
ME THEY ARE IN WANT OP THEM, AND 
qjVE ME KEASO.'I.BLE GRdUNU FOR SUP- 


* ** The Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tian hboowledge.* 
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POttfKG THAT TH«V WIH, MAKE A PRO¬ 
PER U8B or' THEM.'*' MtremHher’t Let- 
ter, p. 4. • * 

Now all this we should have 
thought right and satisfactory: there 
is no^ charm in the Bible itself: its 
only charm is iu the right use of its 
contents; and to give a Bible where 
we have every reason to think that 
it could not be read through igno¬ 
rance, or would be thrown aside 
from indifiereuee, or made probably 
a much worse use of, is really like 
** throwing pearls before swine.” 
But let us hear Mr. Phillipps ; 

** Imleed so ftr do yon carry this view, 
(of s Pastor’s snpertnleDdiag influence) 
that you even a^ign him the office of deter¬ 
mining (as far as bis own itffiuen<ve can af¬ 
fect that poiht) by whom the word of God 
shall be perused, and by wliom not, within 
bis parish- For you limit the supply, 
which you propose to furnish, to those who 
* will prove to yon that they are in want of 
thmi, and give you reasonable ground for 
sspposing that they will make a proper 
use of them.’ This, however, is not tlie 
only evil involved in your proposition—, 
whilst yon assign to the Parochial Minis¬ 
ter a power witii wbicli the Church has 
not invested him, you ascribe to him also 
the power of searcliing the hearts and ebn- 
sciences td men; for how can be ascertain 
when men will make a proper use of tlie 
Bible, ooless be can deteraiine the state 
of every individual mind? I grieve to reait 
sneb a sentiment from the pen of a I'ro- 
teitant Minister,'of the reformed Church 
of England. It might have been highly 
applai^d three hundred years ago, but 
wilt not find many supporters in onr conn- 
try in tbe nineteenth century. But Iforbear 
to jprew this point.” FAii/ippeU R^t 
p. Al. 

Mr. Phillipps may indeed well 
forbear to press the point any far¬ 
ther; who would have supposed 
that Mr, Mer^ufether, instead of be¬ 
ing, mmit: actively employed as he 
is, and as becomes a Protestant mi- > 
D»ter, in the reUgioos education of 
youth, and the providing for the 
poop of the parish, as they are fitted 
to usctliero, Bibles, Prayer-books, 
Tiwcts»oii every question of doc-, 
trute duty in own mother, 
toogue, was, any other oa the con¬ 
trary* but a down-right Papist, who 
was for sealing up the Book of Life, 


and stopping up every access to the 
fountain of divine knowledge s else, 
in what way this deelamatton of Mr. 
Phillipps, can apply to Mr. Mer^.'- 
wetber, we are at a loss to conceive: 
wherever a Bible is really wanted, 
Mr. Merewether express ^is readi¬ 
ness to give it; where he finds ig¬ 
norance, he would first instruct; 
where hardened ini morality, he 
would admonish and awdkeii; where 
ability to read, and a desire, how¬ 
ever faint, to have tlie Book of Life, 
does Mr. Phillipps mean to insinu¬ 
ate that Mr. Merewether would 
withhold the Scriptures ? or does 
Mr. Phillips really mean to contend 
for an indiecriminate distribution of 
them ? 

Mr. Phillipps concludes his Reply 
with subjoining six reasons for his 
support of the Bible Society: on 
these we shall simply remark—that 

/» the first, be would seem to 
imply, that the object, which the 
Bible Society has only, in common 
with other religious Societies, is ex¬ 
clusively its own. 

la the second he aigues tneoa- 
clusively and erroneously: incon¬ 
clusively in reasoning from the dis- 
tribntion of the pure Word of God 
to the incorrect versions of that 
Word put forth by the Bible Society c 
and erroneously, because tbe dbtri- 
bulion of the Word is not “ the very 
means,” to the exclusion of others, 
“ appointed by our Lord for the ma¬ 
nifestation of himself to the world, 
and the edification of his people in 
the knowledge of him.** ** Faith 
cometh by hearing* aiid hearing by 
the Word of God; but how shall 
they hear withoi^ a preacher t" 
** Undersiandest them what thou 
readest ?” How can 4 except 
some man should guide me.” 

In the third, be repeats an asser¬ 
tion, which has been over fwd again 
disproved; a«d charges the SiM^ely 
for Promoting dn’istiftn Knowledge 
with an inefficiency, whic^ more 
abmidant means, and the exclusive 
support of chuTchmeti would, from 
the first, have prevented. 

In the fourth, he again challenges 
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for the Bibie Sdciety, a title, which 
is strictly applicable to othef So¬ 
cieties* There must ever be an 
infinite distance between the noblest 
efi'usiuus of human piety and learn* 
ing, and tlie Holy Scriptures of 
God: but*surely a Society does not 
cease to be Protestant, because it 
enables its members to furnisii tlieoi- 
selvcs at their own option witli 
wholesome (Expositions of doctrine 
and practice, in addition to the pure 
and unadulterated Word of God: the 
rock of Protestantism is the free 
distribution of the Scriptures, pure, 
and in a language which the people 
understand. Any Member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge may be furnished ar* 
c/usigttfy with Bibles; or he may, at 
the same time, have Prayer Books, 
and other works of human compo¬ 
sition : but this is optional with the 
applicant. The Protestant character 
of the Society remains inviolate. 

In ike fifth he argues as if the 
Society fur Promoting Christian 
Knowledge distributed only the Ar¬ 
ticles and Liturgy of our Church; 
else his argument Comes to nothing. 
But if, as is the case, the Society 
distributes with these the Scrip¬ 
tures, then have the people ample 
power of bringiug the Articles 
Liturgy of the Church to the test of 
Scripture. * • 

In the last be eulogises the Bibie 
Society for its net invohiag in its 
principle^ in its object, or proceed¬ 
ings, anp distitsetive peculiarity of 
any om denomination of CImstians, 
but on^ Ufhat behmgs to our com¬ 
mon C^htienity, 

What- that common point may 
be, on winch, as on equal ground, 
persons M every denomination are 
to meet, we are at a loss to ima¬ 
gine;; but when we know how 
many deductions must be made 
Imfore this netbemiost point be 
reached, we have little* hesitation in 
vrimt remains can have, 
but little in common with the Beve- 
latiun the 1.^4 Jesus Christ* 

We have now discharged a pain¬ 


ful duty; for it is ever painful to 
have to express our disapprobation 
of \he conduct of d ejergyman of 
our Church. To her doctrines and 
discipline we are devoutly attached, 
and we dread every approach to 
pollute the one, or to weaken and 
break through the oth4r. If there 
be one feature in our ecclesiastical 
discipline, more striking than 
another, it is that division and 
subdivision of spiritual labour, 
whereby each Minister has his al¬ 
lotted portion, and the whole vine¬ 
yard is thus duly tilled. A Dis¬ 
senter may object to this arrange¬ 
ment, and disregard it; but a Mi¬ 
nister of our Church is, on every 
account ‘bound to respect it. No 
consideration can warrant his in¬ 
terference in the allotted province 
of another, in any way which may 
tend to weaken his spiritual in¬ 
fluence among bis fiock. In the 
present instance, the interference ed 
Mr, PhillippB was die more repre. 
hensible, from the circumstance, 
that the Bible Society has already 
been the bone of cmitention to 
many Parisbes, between tlieir Pas¬ 
tors, and themselves. Mueh di¬ 
vision of opinion has prevailed 
dmong men of equal wisdom and 
piety. In the parish of Whitwick, 
there was plainly no real want what¬ 
ever of Bibles; and the opinion'Of 
Mr. Mereweiher was known to be 
decidedly adverse to the Bible So¬ 
ciety; and yet so paramotmt to aH 
these Considerations in the opinion 
of Mr. Phillipps, was thecommissiott 
entrusted to him by the Committee 
of the Loughborough Branch BibtC 
Society, tliat be hesitated not a mo¬ 
ment to render an implieit obedience 
to their directions. ** .Whedier, astes 
Mr, Mereweiher, is of mdst weight, 
the direction of a ' 

Committee of a seif-oppointed Sd- 
eiety, or the iptrit and pnnitions of 
our Church r or the preservation, 
we would add, in all its nitegrtty, 
agreeably to tbope provisions of the 
pastoral iufiuenee of an active and 
oonscientioua Cleigyman, 
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Thjb subjects of these Sermons are 
highly important, as will be seen 
from the following summary of 
contents. 

1. David.—11. Man’s Unrighteousness 
and Righteonsness.—III. Conviction of 
Sin not Holiness, but its Foundation.— 
IV. Faith to be preached, and Works too. 
—V. Free Grace, and Right to reward, 
both tine.—VI. Peter,—VII. Prayer,— 
VIII. New Birtti, and New Life.—IX. 
Coniirniation. 

These subjects are treated with 
much foijce and plainness, «nd often 
with ability ; and throughout the 
volume an earnestness prevails 
wliich bears ample testimony to the 
zeal of its unknown author.. There 
is however an occasional want of 
precision in the matter of the Ser¬ 
mons, and of polish and accuracy 
in the style which detracts much, 
from their merits as compositions. 
We do not wish to be unnecessarily 
harsh, or over-fastidious in our cri- 
ticisnrs. We have no doubt that 
these Sermons were heard with great 
benefit by the congregation for 
whose use they were written and 
preached; hut there js a great dif. 
ference between pfeaching and pub¬ 
lishing, a ditference which we could 
wish to instil into the ear of many 
a modern autlior, before he com¬ 
mits himself and bis character to the 
press. Neseit vox miasa reverti. 

The warmth of delivery will often 
enable the preacher to carry olF de¬ 
fects that ore instantly detected by 
the less impassioned reader. There 
is moreover a respect due to the 
public, of which an author should 
never lose sight. A very little care 
in the present instance would have 
fre^ these Sermons from the blots 
which now disfigure them, without 
any loss of that strength, and spirit^ 
and warmth of feeling, which per¬ 
vade and animate them. Besides, 
these Senoons are an offering by 


thetr autlior (o his Mother Church ; 
and the Church of England, with all 
th^i partiality which, as a mother, 
she may be supposed to have for 
the offerings of her children, is mbst 
jealous of the slightest deviation 
from the decency of outward form, 
and will not readily dispense with 
this, even where more essentials are 
secured. 

We trust that what *fft have said 
will induce the author to bestow 
more care and study on his future 
labours. They will well deserve this, 
if they contain passages of equal 
merit with the following. 

The author is combating the 
practice of a certain class of Chris¬ 
tians, who arc for ever dwelling on 
the corruption of our nature. ^ 

To ‘ alt,’ and to all, without a differ¬ 
ence^ and to all, at every seagottf and al¬ 
most (to) the sluilting out of every other 
si>iritual counsel, they press home the re¬ 
membrance of their hopeless corruption: 
I mean hopeless, in as far as never to be 
made head against. 

** Bnt let ns look narrowly into the 
question. Are there not some, are there 
nut many, I would ask yourselves, with 
hearts now really weaned from love of 
sin ; holding no willing fellowship with it, 
more or less ? Men inwardly fearing God, 
and keeping his commandments ? * Righ¬ 
teous men,' (I am using the Bible's own 
words,) ‘ needing no repentanre;’ that is, 
no entire change tf spirit; which they 
would do, if the;^ wVre still under domi¬ 
nion of siui Men, who, in respect of 
spiritual advancement, therefore, and spi¬ 
ritual safety, as far surpass tlie * uiultitiide 
that do evil,’ as light does darkness; nay, 
who are not less unlike then'former selves, 
than a sound and healthy manhood is to a 
feeble and diseased clSildhood 1 Have not 
the Scriptures expressly said m? Let 
tlie argument stand or fait by tiiat single 
question. 

" But let us hear tlie voioij^ of sonnd 
reason and experience too. WC tt^rmed, 
that to deny this was to make the b^art 
of the righteous sad, whom God would not 
have sad. And I put it to your own con¬ 
sciences, my Christian friends, if it be not 
so, 

I am mysetf verily’ persueded, 
there are some in every congregation, 
God make them more d^ by day, who 
have renounced the hidden things of dark¬ 
ness, and are 'seeking first file Ungdom of 
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Qod ant] his rigliteousncss.’ What then, if 
their ministers, who have had tfie privilege 
of witnessing their advancement in'things 
'holy, and lovely, and of good report,' 
who have not ceased exhorting them to 
flet: from (tfia) wildfires of the world’s 
unholy practice, to the true beacon of 
Christ's perfect example j thus ‘ building 
up,’ if Ood M oiild permit, ‘ a peculiar peo¬ 
ple, zealous ofgooil works what if they 
should now tnrn round, and declare that, 
after all their watchfulness and prayer, all 
their warfare with the enemies of their 
salvation, ‘ the devil, the- world, and the 
llesh,’ they had not only not done any 
thing worthy of heaven, which would he a 
most true confession, but had really done 
nothiug'at all towards subduing their cor¬ 
ruptions :—would it not be as a blight and 
a canker upon the improving spirit ? 

“ We have all of us seen the Sabbath- 
breaker come to call that day ‘ a delight, 
liononrahle, holy unto the Lord touched, 
as we* believe, by ' the wisdom which is 
from above,’ vouchsafed through the mi¬ 
nistry of the word. From the tongne, 
whose utterance was of all nnholiiiess and 
cursing, we have all heard, and rejoiced to 
hear, the voice of prayer and thanksgiving 
with them, that keep holiday.’ We have 
known the hidden things of dceeitfulness 
and dishonesty renounced, for the opeu- 
iiess of fair, and manly, and Christian' 
doings. We have been witnesees of the 
first entrance into hearts, till then shut 
against them, of holy resolutions; of their 
growth there, and final mastery; and in 
others yet, from which they had been 
long estranged, of tlieir re-newal. Nor do 
I know, I am sure, for what other greater 
end Sabbaths have been kept holy by us, 
or the word of the Sdl-ip^res preached, or 
prayer and praise gone up on high to tlic 
throne of God, through Christ the Saviour’s 
mediation. 

" But u'onhl we have Christian men 
boast of their holiness therefore ; or arc 
such ready to boast themselves ! No—let 
me venture to say, blth for them and for 
us, very far otherwise. I am sure they 
whom 1 speak of would shrink from the 
very thought. And if tbcie be any, who 
are not only true believers in heart, but 
sound men in liead loo, men thoroughly 
grottrided in the Scriptures; they would 
answer to the doable charge of sinfulness 
and presumptuous boasting, in such man¬ 
ner, that none could answer again. Tell 
them they are sinners; (remember 1 am 
speakihg of reeh Christians;) from the 
bottom of Uieir souls they know it. They 
have proofit of it stronger than any we can 
bring, who arc tlMdif gccnsefs« Such did , 


their mothers conceive them, tirey confess. 
And this their inheritance of evii, they 
confess still more soriDwfiiHy, they have 
put'’out upon usury, and* enlarged inany-^ 
fold. And cren rtoic they lAiwillingly do, 
and even to tlie last moment of'thpir 
dwe^ling in these earthly tabernacles, shell 
do much, which they ougitt not to luave 
dune, and leave undone much which they 
ought to have done ; so nnicit as to onii- 
strain them to forego all tnist in their own 
deservings, as the key to their soul’s deli¬ 
verance; and to cling with humble thank¬ 
fulness to the mercies of'the cross of 
Christ. Yet may it safely be their com¬ 
fort, on looking back at the ground they 
have passed, yea, and their joyful encou¬ 
ragement too, to see that towards the gates 
of the City OF THE Greai- King, their 
footsteps have been drawing nearer and 
nearer. By many of the besotting sins of 
days gone by, they full no lunger. And in 
many deedS of love, which then*they were 
deail to, they now delight. Not as tiiougli 
they were perfect, or had already ‘ attain¬ 
ed unto the mark of tlieir high caUnig in 
Christnot that siieli as this is thoir confi¬ 
dence. Aim at it as they will, it is far 
above tlicin and beyond them. Still, 
therefore, they go on to work the works 
of him that sent them, wliilst it is day. 
Still are nrciipied about their Fatiier’s bu¬ 
siness, till Faith he swallowed up in sight. 
Still arc ‘ striving to -enter in at the strait 
gate, lest haply, icstiiig where they are, 
they never go in at all. ” I*. 5l. 

Wc aiKl with pleasure a-iotlier 
passage out uf tlic Seruiou on 
Prajer. 

“ We said just no;v, and not niitnily, 
wc think, (‘ judge ye what we say,’) that 
Prayer is not a thing of times and seasons, 
but of evciy time and season; a thing, like 
the life’s blood within us, as cpiiet, as con¬ 
stant, yea, and as necessary. Yet ‘ times 
and seasons* arc set apart for it. And 
more than that, tliere is a place, called by 
a name, which none other may take from 
it, or partake with it, 2'hc House gf 
Prayer,* W6 arc in it at this moment. 
Wherefore Is this? ,Were our reasonings 
unsound, and does tins disprove them ! 
Truly, no. Thoughtful Chi’istions have 
always knelt down, at ' morning’ and 
‘ night,’ for example,—alone, and with 
their households. Thoaghtfiil Christians 
have never fail^ to swell the voice of 
Sabbath prayers, with their fellows, in 
God’s temple. And, I am sure, it is a 
trial of faith to understand how any can 

4|C 
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be spiritually safe, by whom such things 
are * left undone.’ 

“ The duty stands upon the very same 
gfound, and is sr.bject unto the very staine 
reason, as e<ery open, orelerli/ net of reli¬ 
gion and tliat is ncithf r more nor less 
than this,— our own weahwu md tvinri- 
nes» in well doing. Were we all once 
firmly built up * an holy temple unto the 
Lord,’ which we never shall be, nor can 
be:—neither to be shaken, nor to fill into 
decay, any more:—then churches might 
be suffered to fall into ruin, on far as our 
spiritual advancement was eoneenied :— 
the priest’s lips to cease from ‘ keeping,’ 
or delivering ‘ knowledge—'Sabbaths be 
especially ‘ Holy unto the Lord,’ no 
longer. And for this reason, beoiiise 
then every nian’.shome would lie a cliiirch; 
eveiy man a minister of holy things; every 
day a Sabbath day. Hut, forasmuch as 
we are no far from being so built up, that 
we rcipiircto be led and sruided along the 
road to lieaven ; helps and way marks be¬ 
come needful; times and seasons, outward 
acts, and visible ordinances ; and even 
with these, hardly are we restrained from 
leaving it. Be it then, that prayer ought 
never to be silent in Christian hearts; yet 
who does not feel that it surely would, 
unless it were, fed, and kept alive, and mi¬ 
nistered unto, by something beyond its 
general obligation; even by the work of 
its own fixed hour and place ; just as it is 
certain to l»kc a familiar instance, that, 
were the Sabbath once, foi gotten, and 
made ‘ common and unclean.’ God would 
soon be blotted out of mind, and souls 
cease to be saved. 

“ This for ourselves. But then there 
are our brethren too, to whom we owe,— 
it is a debt for which payment shall be 
strictly demanded,— the light of ‘ holy 
and religions living;’ being all of us, each 
in his own order, * lesser lights,’ nmfer 
the great ohe of Jesus Christ himself, to 
bring them unto liiui : and woe be unto 
us, if wc put our ‘ candle under a bushel,’ 
which is tiie sm of noprofitablencss; or 
worse still, lift it on high, as a wildfire to 
tempt upon rocks and quicksands;—the 
still deeper and deadlier sin of misleadaig 
souls. 

“ Wherefore, let no man catch at what 
we havs said about Praper being a quiet 
inward habit, as indulgent to a spirit of 
carelessness about the things of the spiri¬ 
tual world ,—remembering this, that oven 
were it a matter of the utmost, fullest cer- 
tainty -.—even were it revealed unto him, 
in ao etwess vimti from the Lord, that he 
himself was too deeply rooted and ground¬ 
ed in goodness, ever to ‘ be removed 
even then he could not innocently forsake 


the assembling togetiier for worship, as 
the manner of some i«; even then he could 
not bid the voice of prayer within his own 
household be still; for how then should 
the less perfect than himself ’ see his good 
works, and glorify God?’ Much less can 
he do so, when not only they, but he too, 
have need of every possible spiritual re¬ 
freshment and renewal. 

“ Let ns all therefore pray ‘ witli the 
spirit, and with the understanding,’ both; 
yet, not like the hypocrites, ‘ to he seen of 
men.’ Not like the heatlifn, thinking to 
be beard fur our mneli .xpeaUmg. Not so. 
The hnml^lc, and the feiv words of the 
‘ pure in heart' shall, as fiilh doth, ‘ re¬ 
move muuntams whilst the many of vain 
glory, or superstition, shall prevail not a 
whit. Yea, seeing lh.it we have an inter- 
cc.ssor, who ‘ was, m all points, tempted, 
like as we are, yet without sin, let ns 
come boldly onto the throne of grace, that 
we may obtain mercy, and grace to help 
in tlie time of need.’ ' Let ns ask, and it 
shall be given us; seek, and we shall find ’ 
knock, and it shall be opened unto ns; 

* for if we, being evil, know how to give 
goofl gifts to our children, bow niiicli more 
shall our Father, which is in He-aven, give 
good gifts unto them that ask him.’” 
P. 135. 

Thirteen Sermom on the History of 
the Old Testament, preached in 
the Parish Church of Bainton, 
in the East- Riding of Yorkshire. 
By John Bell, IJ. D. Reelor of 
that Parish, pp. 158. 4s Riviilg- 
toii. 1823. 

Th r object of Ur. (■John) Beilin these 
Sermons, is to select out of the His. 
tory of the Old Testament, from the 
period of the creation, to the death 
of Joshua, some of its most promi¬ 
nent features; to connect tliese to¬ 
gether, and draw' from them such 
retleclions, a.s might be applicable 
to the present stale of the Church, 
and the peculiar wants of his hear¬ 
ers. The design is good; but we 
regret to add, that its execution is 
not so happy. The style is singu¬ 
larly plain and unimpassioned, and 
rarely, if ever, rises with the sub¬ 
ject. The applications, however 
excellent in themselves, are loo 
ajbrupt, and unexpected ; ^d there 
is occasionally a blnnt familiarity 
of moaner, which does more credit 
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to the honesty, than to the taste and 
judgment of the preacher. 

In a few instances he has been be¬ 
trayed into erroneous interpretations. 
Tbus in page 140, he paraphrases 
the .wel) known words of Joshua, 
“ Choose^ ye this day whom ye 
will serve ; whether the gods which 
your fathers served, who were on 
the other side of the flood,” «&6. in 
this manner,^ “ You know what our 
ancestors got by practising idula* 
try ; a flood of water came upon 
them and destroyed them.” In 
page 06, he puts the words of the 
Evangelist, “ No man hath seep, 
God at any time,” into the mouth 
of the Baptist, considering the three 
following verses to be but a con¬ 
tinuation of the witness of the Bap¬ 
tist given in the 15th. How Doctor 
Bell could have been led into the 
former error, we are at a loss to 
conceive ; Bishop Patrick, who ap- 
appears to be his favourite com¬ 
mentator, is wholly guiltless of it. 
For the latter soniewdiat more may 
be said: it is thus slightly noticed 
by pole in his Synopsis. 

Sunt haje verba, vel. 1. Bap- 
tistce : vel potius. 2. Evangelista;; 
ut patet 1. ex aptA connexione 
cum V. 14. plenus gratid, &c. et ex 
plenitudine ejus, &c. et cum v. 17, 
et 18. 2. Ex ips^ sententi^. lili 

enitii quos turn alloquebatur Bap- 
tista, Christi oHiciuifl aiit nihil aut 
perobscure cognoverunt, et nec- 
dum de plenitudine tUius accepe- 
rant, ut diet ]>osset, nos omnes ac- 
cepimus, &c.” 

That we mav not, however, by 
these remarks, leave too unfavour¬ 
able an impression of these Sermons 
on our readers, we gladly subjoin 
these following just and forcible ap¬ 
plications :—' 

** Dreams were in that age, one of the 
ntethods whicli God used to convey bis 
intentions respecting any future events to 
his chosen servants. Jacob himself had 
treen infbmied in a dream of God's graci- 
oas designs tovtfkrds him. It is no won¬ 
der, therefore, the dreams of Joseph 
should have made so strong an impres¬ 
sion on his mkid. Solomon, indeed, says 


that, ‘ in the muUitnde of dreams and 
many words, there are also divers vani¬ 
ties*.' It IS probable that in bis days, 
med exposed tbemselves.to diffirolties l^y 
relying upon the completion of their 
dreams, without any authority for iV; and 
to fridicule, by publishing them to the. 
world. His advice, tlieretbre, is to *^feai' 
God.’ Which advice is full as applicable 
to the men of this generation, as it was to 
those who lived in Solomon's days. When 
we are satisfied with endeavouring to 
better onr condition in life by industry 
and fittgality ; at the same time tearing 
God and keeping ins conimandnients ; we 
may humbly hope for his blessing upon 
our endeavours. But when we give way 
to idle fancies, which may with great pro¬ 
priety be termed waking dreams, and 
please omselves with tiie good we should 
do, if we were rich, or noble, or learned, or 
powerful, we neglect the proper duties of 
our respective stations to foiViw shadows 
of our own creating; a conduct utterly un¬ 
worthy of a reasonable. Being.” P. 24. 

And yet, as ait Scripture is given for 
our instruction, let us consider whether 
some useful bints for onr conduct may not 
be drawn from Pharaoh’s dreams. Tlie 
first tiling we may learn from them is the 
folly of letting onr wishes keep pace,wiUi 
the increase of our possessions: as sup¬ 
posing that * to-morrow shall be as this 
day, and much more abundanttfor it is 
evident from the case before us, that such 
vain wishes will probably end in disap¬ 
pointment. But this is the least of the 
evil. We may not only have our hopes 
of ahnndance fnistiated; but by rioting 
in it while we have it, we may be so re¬ 
duced at last as to want even the neces¬ 
saries of life. If the seven years of plenty 
had all been prodigally consumed, the 
Egyptians and the neighbouring nations 
must have been destroyed in less than as 
many days of famine. Industry will pro¬ 
cure wealth, but it^miist be preserved by 
economy and frugality. If the labourer 
will go upon the principle that, because 
he toils hard, he has a light to live as well 
as his means will enable him to do, and 
therefore spends his substance from year 
to year, be can have no prospect before 
him in old age but a work-house, a place 
which all, when years come upon them, 
seem to have a dread of entering. Let those 
then, wko now enjoy health and strengtij, 
' go (as Solomon advises) to the ant: let 
them consider her ways and be wisef.’ As 

* Eccles. V. 7. 

t Isaiah Ivi. 12. 

i Proverbs vi. 6. 
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She provideth her meat in the summer, and 
gatUereth her food in the harvest for the 
eosiiing winter; su< let strong and healthy 
labourers work, ^lot only for their present 
support, but to lay up something likewise 
for the winter of their days. There is al¬ 
ways a safisfiction in not being bchoklen 
to tipiothcr for that, which Providence will 
enable a man, by industry and frugality, to 
provide for himself. Independence has 
not nnlycomfort but dignity attached to 
it; and dignity of the highest nature, be¬ 
cause it arises flora seif-exertioD. Did I 
believe that the minds of the poor are by 
nature as different from those of the ricli 
as their einpioymenti. aie, 1 certainly 
should not address you in the mannertiiat 
1 have now been doing. Hut 1 am so far 
from being of that opinion, that I iiave no 
doubt you all undei'Staud wimt is meant, 
not only by the comfort, but the dignity of 
iudependnnce. Cheii.sh tlii.s idea, and you 
will find it productive of the best fruits. It 
will render you industrious, .sober, chaste, 
and peaceable. The labourer who is idle, 
drnnketi, iiricliastc, quarrelsome, can never 
know tiie blessing ot independence. His 
vices will keep bun constantly dependant. 
•Such a Ilian's life is little lietter th^n that of 
the beasts; wh.it therefore can he expect, 
bnt ;jike them to become subject to the 
wisdom and the powei of his fellow-crea¬ 
tures?” P. 45. 

“ The histories of Joioph, of David, of 
Job, and many others, were undoubtedly 
given to R aiikiud as cucrouragemenU to 
perseverance in well doing, under the 

MONTHLY 
Church-Building Society. 

We arc happy in being able to add 
to the Report, which we gave in 
our last Number, of the proceed¬ 
ings of “ the Society for pronioling 
the Enlargement anti Building of 
Churches and Chapeis, the follow¬ 
ing Third Report of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners appointed by virtue 
of ail act of Parliament, intituled, 
“ An act for building and promoting 
the Imilding of additional Churches 
in populous Parishes,'* 

'His Majesty’s Cummissirmer.'', in their 
List Report, set forth, that ten new churches 
and chapels had been completed, at the 
several places therein meutumed, and that 
the saoKi were capable of accommodating 
four thousand and eighty-one pet sons in 
pews, and nine thousand nine hundred and 
forty-nine poor persons iii free seats; and 
that six of such churches and chapels had 
been consecrated, and that divine service 


heaviest of God’s dispensatiol». The ways 
of religion, in all situations in life, will al¬ 
ways he found ways of comparative plea¬ 
santness; because,they who practise them 
are never without hope of happiness, if not 
in this world, yet certainly in the next. 
There is, indeed, no reason why every one 
who is in affliction, whether from sick¬ 
ness, distressed circumstances^or whatever 
cause, should not hope, even here, to have 
it removed, provided they do every thing 
in their power towards it. For if they 
once fancy that they are npable to do any 
thing for themselves, and that thcretbre 
their fcllow-croatiires must do every thing 
for them, they can scarcely expect to fare 
hcttei in this world than, it is to be feared, 
those will in the next, who expect God’s 
grace to do every thing for tluem, and 
therefore, will not attempt to work out 
their own salvation. That the wicked have 
no cause for confidence in the day of pros¬ 
perity, the history of the world, from the 
fall of our first parents to the present time, 
abundantly proves. What the Psalmist® 
observed in Ins time, has been visible in all 
ages: 1 myself have seen flu; ungodly 

in great pow'er,and fir.uii.shing like a green 
bay tree: I went by, anil li>! he was gone; 
I sought him, hut his place conld no where 
be found.” His advice,, ari.sing from this 
observation, we should all do well to fol¬ 
low. “ Keep innocency, and take heed to 
the thing that is right; for that shall bring 
a man peace at the last.” P, 57. 

* Psalm xxxvii. 56, 37, 38. 

REGISTER. 

was performed therein j Chut thirlo chwcha 
and c/apets were then builduig; that plans 
had been approved by bis Majesty’s C’om- 
missinuei's, for ten olhei churches and- cha¬ 
pels i and that, as soon as tendeis for the 
)ierlormance of the several works should be 
recuved, and selections made thciefrom, 
and the usual coniracts and bonds formed 
upon thcui, the construction of the biuidings 
ivoiild begin. t 

His Majesty’s Commissioners also set 
forth, ill the said Report, that plans for 
ttorniy.three other churches and chapels 
had been laid before them, for their consi¬ 
deration ; and that, in addition to the num¬ 
ber of chuvehes and ch.apels which they 
projiosed to build, 'according to their pre¬ 
ceding ileport, they deemed it expedient, 
owing to tlie very peculiar circumstances 
attending the places, to build churches or 
chapels at 

Attercliffe, in the com4y of Ferft,’ 

Bishop WyARMOmu, in the co. of Durham ; 

Gh£enwich> in the county of Kent} 

lliGiiOATE, in the couirty of Middlesex; 

Sr. AifDREyf^'ffolliorn, in the city of Lon¬ 
don, and county of Middh sex ; 
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hoping that, by the strictest attention to 
economy, and by the measures which they 
had adopted for preventing any excess be¬ 
yond tlic estimates, in the eicctioii of tlie 
churches and ch.ape!s wb’ch were tlien build¬ 
ing, they might be able to defray, out of the 
present Parliamentary grant, the expcncc of 
affording chinch accommodation at those 
places wheri’^it was so much wanted. 

flIS Majesty’s Coinmis.siimer.s have, since 
tlie last Rcpoit, proceeded in the execution 
of the iinpiirtniit duties confided to them, 
with as much dispatch as the circumstances 
of the several cases would permit; during 
which lime, chin ehes or chapels have been 
consecrated at the following places: 

In (he jiaiish of St. iMautin, k'-'>rminf^kam ; 

-- Wai.cot, ISutli ; 

.. . . ■ — t-’iiRisicKcncii, in the coun¬ 
ty ol Soulhamplon; 

' --Stivnev, in the county of 

il/rdd/i'sir; 

.. noKDFst,! Y, in the county 

li'nrwir/i; 

- - --— IjARNsiEv, ill the county of 

Yo,k; 

--IlAWARurti, in the county 

of /V int ; 

' ' —St. IMarv, Nntinigham ; 

—.. . . . — l*oiiT.sEA, in the county of 

SoHlhmnptOH, 

in which divine service is pciforiiied. 'I'he 
churches or thapels already Imilt, afford ac¬ 
commodation for seventliousancl one hundrccl 
and sixteen persons in pews, .ind for foiirleen 
thousanri- three hundred and iiiiiely-nine 
])Oor persons in free seats, by nhich it will 
appear, that the Hocoininodation for the 
poor is full two-th rils of the entire number 
of sittings. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners beg leave 
further to rejiort, that forty-four churches 
Or chapels are building at the folloiving 
places : 

AsHTOM-uNoEa-LYias, jii the county of 
LancasUr ; 

ArrEiicLiFrE, in the co. of ynrJi ; 

Erdinc, ro V, m the co. of fVaritirk ; 

Bolton, in the co. of Lancuiter ; 

St. Augustine, m the city of Bristol; 

CuBLsEA, in the oo. of Middlesex; 

CiioRLBv, in the of Luiicaster; 

PunsEY, in the co. of Yoih; 

CAMBERWBr.i, in the co. of Surrey, 

Beipbr, in the co. of Vcrhii ; 

Uacxney, ill the co. of Middlesex i 

KmnERMiNSTER, in the CO. of frorccjifer ; 

Nohwood, "X 

Brixton, fin the co. of Sue- 

KENNtNCTON, I rey i 

WATERtOoRoAD, J 

Reoest-si REEr, St. George's Ilanovcr- 
syuare, in the co. of Middlesex ; 

OuEEirwtcH, in the co. of Kent; 

Li'tCESTf.R, in the co. of I.eieester ; 

Tvti)..8iiv, in the co. of Luneoster j 

QUAimt-MJLI„ 1 

WooDHOOTE, Tin the CO.of York; 

Meaui)w-i,an*, j 


Hoohtoh, in the co- of Lanettster f 

WVNDHAM-PtACE, ) Ttr T I 
UNCHAM-rrulCE, 

{-trAVrORO-STEKET, S I 

Camp-fiei d, 7 m Mtinrlies/iv, co. of Lan- 
Salsord, i enstcr; • 

N 1 ATON, III tlie CO. of rf '«rto/cJt ; 

P iK-sriiCLT, 7 W. Mary, heioiiigton, 
IIbcki- .RK-i-LAct, J CO. of Siiri'Cy ; 

St. T.ukc, ill the CO. of Middlesex; 

SiASn, in liie co. Lit'c.-dti ; 
HFoLM-sniTAiiF, 7 Si. l‘onrr<is, CO of HJirf- 
SoMrin-TowN, i dirsev; 
fvLi)r:-R' AD, I'eistim, to. of Litncnsler; 

fJltn'Kin-RT, III the CO. of l:oriCiislei ; 


\riN 

SUFP 


y, 7 Idieffield, co. 
S i 'oA ; 


of 


Near thi- 1 m-ikmarY: 

linr.Ao-rAN'i;, 

W! ST liilOMWlcn, ill the co. of Slajrord ; 

W( nRiur.soM, in ilio co. of VuniLerltind ; 

St unHORi-E, I fo.of rm/f. 

His Maji'slv's Commissioners beg leave 
further to report, that they have approved 
of plans lor nine chuicin s or chajie.ls, to be 
built at * • 


Bisiim- Wearmouik, in Uiecn.of Purliam; 
NuHLRroN, Diidleo, co. ol H .nyester; 
flANOiNc Heaton, 7 co. ot 

Dswseury Moor, j Ycok; 

Pimlico, 67. Geoigr's Iluniwer-S'jaare, co. 
ot Middlesex ; 

Gatfshfad, in the co. of Durham; ’’ 
Parks, fristun, co. of Lancaster •, 
and that, m respect to the churches or 
diapcls to be-built at Shipley and Wilsden, 
Nethertoii, Dudley, Pimlico, and the Parks, 
at Preston; tenders have been obtained, and 
selections made therefrom, .ind the contracts 
and bonds are preparing; that in respect to 
the chnrches or cliapcls at Bishop Wear- 
mouth, at Hanging HeatoUi De.wsbury Moor, 
and at Gatc.shead, the architects are obtain¬ 
ing fenders lor the performance of the works. 

His Majesty’s Comrnissioneis fuither re¬ 
port, that, they have received plans, which 
are under their consideration, for sixteen 
churches ot Limpets to be built at, 
Bermondsey, in the co. of Suiicy 
Blackburn, in the co of Linrnsler ; 

Sr. Puaip, Birmingham, co. of liuruiick ; 
Sr. Janies, CLerkenioeU, co. of Middlesex ; 
Farnwoutw, p. of Dear, co.of Lancaster; 
Karls Heaton, p. of Deicshury, co. of 
York; 

Edmonton, in the co. of Middlesex; 
Liverpool, in the co of Luncasler; 

St. Mary-le-bunr, in the co. of AJ idiilcsex ; 
Travis-street, 7 Maiulmtn, co. of Lan- 
Hu LME, S caster; 

Oldham, intheco. of Lancaster; 

Ports a, in the co. of Sautfiamptini; 
Hoxton, J St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
Hacoeustohb, I co. of Middlesex ; 
Sheffield Moor, Sheffield.co. of York. 
That plans for the twelve churches or 
chapels proposed to be built, at 
Detunai, Orekn, in the co. of Middlesex ; 
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Two atBuciburw, in I3i« co. of Lo«- 

coMter; 

BiRMiMOiUM, in the co. of IVarariffe; 

St> < DKE> Chels^; 

St. Geobse, jtn the East ; 

ST.QyonoK. f/ant}vcr-sguare;i . . 

St. a NOSE w, Holborn, 

Hiohoate, ■ 

St. MABriN-IN-TBE-riELDS, ' 

Si. Luke, Old-street, 

Kensimqt >N, 

have not yet been received. 

In the last Report it was slated, that a 
second new chapel was to be built at Black* 
born, to accommodate two tliousaud per¬ 
sons ; but owing to the nutnbei of townships 
within the parish of IllaL'kbuni, his Majesty’s 
Commissioners have deemed it expedient 
that three chapels should be built instead, 
to accornoiodate one thousand person^ each, 
which they expect will be erected for less 
than the large church would have cost. 

His Majesty’s Commissioncre have further 
to state, that they are taking measures for 
the purpose'of obtaining addiiiuhal burial 
grounds, for the parishes of Bii'stall, in the 
county of York; Rochford, in the conuty of 
Essex; Grantham, in the county of Lin¬ 
coln; St. Mary, Shrewsbury; a site for a 
new chapel, with a burial giound for Whit- 
wick, in the county of Leicester; a site 
for a new chapel and a parsonage at Wed- 
more, county of Someiset. They propose to 
advance, by way of loan, to the town of 
Brighton, the sum of fifteen thousand pounds, 
for five years, without interest, to enable the 
inhabitants to erect a new cburcii, the e:|| 
pence of which will be borne by the parish ; 
they have also lent the sum of two thousand 
pounds, for four years, to the town of Wal¬ 
sall, wilbout interest, to enable the inha¬ 
bitants to defray the expense of rebuilding 
and enlarging the parish chmcb. In which 
additional acootnmodation lor about one 
tiiuusaiid poor persons, in free seats, has 
been provided. 

His Majesty’s Commissioners have as¬ 
signed an ecclesiastical distiict to a chapel 
at WinlatOD, in the parish of Ryton, and 
county of Durham; and applications have 
been made to them for dividing the parish of 
Walcot, in the city of Bath, into three sepa¬ 
rate and distinct parishes; and the parisit of 
St. John, Hackney, Middlesex, into three 
separate and distinct parishes; which appli¬ 
cations his Majesty’s Commissiuneis have 
approved, 

The Exchequer Bills which have been 
issned to this day, amount to the sum of 
two hundred and fifty seven thuusatul four 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

It will be observed by this Repoit, that 
fifteen churches or chapels have been cotn- 
pleled; that forty-four are in progress; that 
plana for nine churches or chapels have been 
approved, but the woiks have not been 
eomwenced; that plans for sixteen chnrches 
or chapels are under t onaiderution; and 


that plans ibr twelve churches or chapels 
have not yet been obtained. 

C. Cantuas. 

llAKaowBV, 

Bxxley. 

Stowbii. ^ 

CotCUBSTER. 

Jos. HoLnEM Pott. 

Gxoxob Owsq Cambeidox. 

B. C. Brr.PHENsoN. 

Joshua Watsok 

The Church in Canada. 

The increased attention which has of late 
years been paid to the interests of religion, 
and the never-fin ling liberality of a British 
public in coiitiibuting to the relief of then- 
fellow ..cieatii res, ulford eneouragcniciit to 
the friends ol Canada in recomminding the 
state of the C'liurcli in that conntiy to the 
consideration nnd the bounty of the pious 
and the charitable. The peculiar claims 
of the people of Canada, and the readiness 
of all classes in this country to pay atten¬ 
tion to the spiritual wants of their fellow- 
subjects ill those distant provinces which has 
already been exhibited, are poweiful mo¬ 
tives for again appealing to the generosity 
of the public. Their former bounty de- 
mandv, and lias received, grateliil acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

To presume upon an unlimited continu¬ 
ance of this liberal feeling would not be 
right; but a confident expectation may 
without impropriety be entertained, that 
when the henefioial result of the contribu¬ 
tions already raised is made known, there 
will be a general disposition to fuither, by 
another effort, the good work which is so 
far advanced. 

The importance of religion and of public 
worship to every community, and the ne¬ 
cessity of building churches where the state 
of the population requires it, are topics upon 
which it is unnecessaiy to enlarge. But 
the difficulty of furnishing means for the 
buildingofchurches in a newly-settled coun¬ 
try, is greater than can be generally con¬ 
ceived ; and although the exertions that have 
been made, and are now making in Canada, 
towards that object are worthy of the high¬ 
est couimciidatiun, mu\‘h yet remains to be 
done. Forty years ago the greater part of 
the Canadas was an uninhabited wilderness; 
the settlers were labourers and poor far¬ 
mers, who were obliged to build houses for 
thnmselves, and barns for their stock and 
grain ; niads were to be made, schools to 
be erected ; and all this to be accompliabed 
with very little assistance from any public 
fund : it cannot therefore be matter of sur¬ 
prise, that till lately few churches have been 
built, and that an appeal should once more 
be made to the generous afid Christian fei I- 
ings of the mother-country. Much has al¬ 
ready been effected through the mtiuificence 
of Great Brihrit;, and by industry of the 
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inhabitants of the colony, but a wide field is 
still left open for further bounty and exer* 
lion. 

'Jhe peculiar and interesting situation of 
thousands of emigrants from the United 
Empire calls foi the active benevolence, the 
gyfkipathy, and assistance of their more for¬ 
tunate fellow-countrymen at home. Let it 
be remembered, that these people have left 
their native country, many dear relative.s, 
their parish and their church ; that they are 
secluded in the wooded wiltleiness, with few 
of the nccehsarie., and fewer of the comforts 
of life; at a distance from a maiket, from a 
church, and from any minister. Their 
minds naturally dwell on all they have left, 
on all they have lost; they desire a church 
and a pastor; they are anxious, but nut 
able, w’lthoiit assistance, to procure these 
blessings. While these impressions are re¬ 
cent, they are earnest in their endeavours 
to obtain the benelit of tlie.se institutions for 
the care of their souls, and the instruction 
of llreir families ; and every fiioiis Christian 
would w'lsh to encourage and keep alive 
these sentiments. To assist the Canadian 
enaigrants in these important objects, will 
be a good and laudable work; and will, 
eventually, prove a lasting benefit to the 
country they have left, and to ihem.selves. 

The fund in aid of building Churches in 
Canada, which was raised in this country in 
the years 1816 and 1817, amounted to a 
little more than ^,0001 and this sum was 
increased to 2,400l. by the additions of in¬ 
terest, and a few subscriptions received 
since that time. And yet, small as this 
sum appears, it has effectually contrihiued 
towards the erection of no less than twenty- 
four Churches; this assistance from the 
mothcc-coiiiitiy having induced the inhabi¬ 
tants to exert themselves, and to perform 
to the extent of their limited means their 
part of the meritorious work. Hut mote 
Churches are required to supply the wants 
of a large and inc^asiti'g population, in 
many places, where the inhabitants have 
not now an uppurtunity of attending public 
woiship, and are incapable, without mate¬ 
rial assistance, of supplying this lamentable 
deficiency ; and until a Church is built, 
they cannot expect the privilege of having 
a Settled minister, i* 

Independently of these general considera¬ 
tions applicable to the Canadian popula¬ 
tion. the condition of the Mohawk Indians, 
and their Church in the Bay of Quints, in 
Upper Canada, calls fur spiritual attention 
and aid. They are a part of the Six 
Nations who were converted to Christianity 
in the beginning of the Jast century, and 
who attached themselves to the interests of 
Great Britain during the revolutionary war 
in America j at the conclusion of which, 
they quitted theif own country on the Mo¬ 
hawk River, in fhe state of New York, and 
received from the British Government a fine 
tradt of land lying on both ^des of the 
Grand B^ver in Up]^ Canada, and a tract 
in the Bay of The Mohawk* in the 


Bay amount to about 230 souls, and the In¬ 
dians on the Grand River to 12000. To the 
latter settlement a Missipiiary has lately been 
sen*-, by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Pai ts anil these In- 
diaos have resolved to appropriate to the 
repair of their Church the mterest of money 
now due to them for the price of lauds 
which they have sold. But the Mohawk 
Church in the Bay of Quinte is in a dilapi- 
d.itcd state; and the Indians in that part of 
tlic country arc quite destitute of means for 
rcpaiiing it. It is very desirable that they 
should obtain .some assistance for that pur¬ 
pose ; and they are worthy of such bounty ; 
for tin y are regular iu their attendance on 
public worship on the' Loid’s Day, when 
Divine Service is always pe,rfbrmed under 
the guidance of the Catechist, John Hill, a 
Ml'hawk of exemplary chaiacter. appointed 
by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. They are also oceasioiialiy visited 
by the Rectors of Kingston and Belleville, 
by whom the Holy Saciaiiieiits are ad- 
mimsferea *. , 

'I’he situation of our fellow countrymen, 
and of the Indians in Canada, is therefore 
highly w'ortby of attention; and the interests 
of religion have probably no where in the 
world stronger claims on the justice and 
Christian benevolence of this country. These 
considerations, and the important effects 
already produced by the former contri¬ 
butions for building Churches in Canada, to¬ 
wards promoting true and sound religion, 
and enabling the people to worship God, 
iu his house of prayer, cannot but recom¬ 
mend the present appeal to the approbation 
and support of all classt s of pious persons. 

It may be hoped that the former con¬ 
tributors will be dispo.sed to add fo tbeit 
original good works, and that others, seeing 
the gnorl that has been effected, and what 
remains to be done, will follow their laud¬ 
able example. Their benefactions cannot 
fail to become the source of many pleasing 
reflections; and they will find their reward 
not only in blessings conferred on their 
fellow Clii'istians and countrymen, bbt in 
the approbation and favour of the Antbor 
and Finisher of every good and perfect 
work. 

The Hon. and Rev. Dr. Sxtw art. Visit¬ 
ing Missionary in the Diocese of Quebec, 
who is at present m this country, will attend 
to the proper distribution of the money snb- 
scribed; and the smallest donations will be 
gratefully accepted. 

Subscriptions will be received by Messrs. 
Marsh, Stracey, and Co. No. 6, Berners- 
Street; Messrs. DniiMMOtin, andCo. No. 49, 
Charing Cross; Messrs. Hoars, and Co. No. 
37, Fleet-Street; Messrs. Hamkvy, and Co. 

• It was proposed to apply to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foieign 
Pans to defray the expense of the repair of 
the Mohawk Church: but on inquiry it ap¬ 
pears, that it is contrary to their custom to 
grant donations for the revair of Churches 
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LAW REPORT. 


CASE. 

In the nionlh of Scpteniber, 1021, 

the Arcdeacou of - visiteti the 

Church of-, which is witliin his 

jurisdiction, with a view lo examine 
its condition, and to give orders for 
repairing such parts of the fabric 
as he should hud amiss; the Church¬ 
wardens were not cited to attend 
him, nor were they present at the 
time meutiuned. 

It was reported, by the person shewing 
the Chnrck’, that jackdaws, and otlier 
birds, built their nests in that part of the 
tower where'the belts are tiling, and that 
a quantity of sticks and dirt arc thus aunu- 
ally brought in among the frames. 

The Archdeacon observed, that the 
pavement of the ai8le.s was micven, and 
that two very small casements, inconve¬ 
niently placed in the windows of the 
Church, were insutticient fur the complete 
circulation of air thrniigli the intciior; 
that the pews and seats were evidently 
injured from a want of such veiirdation, as 
well as tVoin a quantity of earth that had 
never been lemoved from the exterior of 
the walls, or that had been sulfered to 
accnmulate to a great height aioiind them. 

That the chosen sentences which had 
been printed on the walls, accoidiiig to 
the directions of the Slid Can. were nearly 
etFaced, from the moisture occasionally 
condensed thereon. 

That the Clergyman’s reading desk and 
pulpit had been so injudiciously placed, 
that the poorer inhabitants of the paiisli, 
to whom a distant p-u t of the ('hiirch is 
allotted, cahuot be benctited by any part 
of the service; whereas, by tin* removal of 
the de.sk and pulpit, all such causes of 
complaint might be easily obviated. 

Not doubting tliat his orders and 
recouiuietidatioiis for all necessary 
improvements vt;ouUl have been com- 
plied with in this case, as they have 
been cheerfully acquiesced in, ill 
every other part of his jurisdiction, 
the Archdeacon left tlte following, 
among other written directions, with 
:^the Clergyman, who delivered them 
Churchwardens. 


1st, Tliat jackdaws and other biids be 
excluded from the tower, 

3d. riiat two newea.semeiits be put into 
the wiudow.s, on each side/)f the Church. 

4th That the chosen sentences on tlie 
walls be repainted. 

7th. That the earth and rubbish accu¬ 
mulated round the walls of the C'liiirch 
be removed, or a trench dug to the depth 
of the floor within, to carry otf the water 
from the foundations. 

He further recommended that proper 
measures be lesorled to for removing the 
desk and pulpit from their present situa¬ 
tion, lo a more convenient p.art of the 
Cliurcli, which was pointed out to him b 5 ' 
the Clergyman, and to which no objec¬ 
tion would be made by the persons who 
held pews there. 

At his annual visitation, on the 
24lh of May, the Chiircliwavdeus 

of-put a paper into his hands, 

in the way of a presentment, and of 
which the following is a copy, 

{ At a vestry held in the Church 
of the said parish, immedi¬ 
ately after divine service, on 
.Sunday the 12th day of May, 
1822, in pursuance of notice, 
to take into consideration the 
directions and recommenda¬ 
tions ef life .Archdeacon, of the 
date of tlic 19th Sept. last. 
Ist. That jackdaws be excluded, from 
the tower. 

A. That jackdaws do not thither re¬ 
sort, 

7d. The state of roof in the north 
aisle. 

A. The same lias been repaired. 

Sd. Two new casements to be put into 
the windows, on each side of the Church. 

A. The casements now in the windows 
have been placed higher np { bujt no in¬ 
convenience has been experienced by ttie 
inhabitants for want of more air, in con¬ 
sequence of the present windows being 
too small. 

4th. That the sentences, &e. be re¬ 
paired. • 

A. The inhabitants, in this jiiqe of pa¬ 
rochial distress, cannot affowl to repair 
these seateoees at the pment ptoment, 
therefore tlieyiptut remain as they 
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arc for tlie present, or l*e entirely oMitc* 

ratedi 

5Ui. The removal of the pulpit and 
reading-desk. 

A. The removal recommended would 
be attended with !$r'*at iiirunvenience in 
many respects, and with more expence 
than the iiiliabitanls can now afford; but, 
in order to obviate tlic ^jreatest objection 
to their prosAt p.iMtion, vw. the difficulty 
which the poorer cUsses, from their situ¬ 
ation in the Church, have in hearing the 
prayers and lessons read, it is proposed 
to provide form*, to be placed in the mid¬ 
dle aisle, for their accommodation; and 
that endeavours bo made to change tiie 
position of the reading-desk. 

tith. The repairs of the pavement in the 
aisles. 

A. This has been perfected, at a great 
expence. 

7lli. 'fhe removal of the rubbish out¬ 
side the CInirch. 

A. 'I'his will be duly attended to. 

Resolved, riiat the Churchwardens be 
directed to report the above answers to 
the Archdeacon, at his next visitation. 

Signed .. , Curate, 

CbairRian. 

The Archdeacon, during the 
whole of bis parochial visitation, 
has been particidHrly anxious to 
avoid putting parishes to uiineces- 
sary expence, and in the first in¬ 
stance would be sorry (o enfolrce, 
by authority, that which he could 
accomplish by other means, but he 
begs to hSve yot^ opinion on the 
following questions. 

Cannot the Archdaaciyi enforce his or¬ 
der on tlie Churcliwardens for putting n 
trellis, or lattice work, against the wip- 
dows of the tower, to exclude birds ? 
And can he compel the Chtirchwaidcns to 
put casements into such windows of the 
Church as have nut hcretofoie been fur¬ 
nished therewith, fof the purpose of ad¬ 
mitting air? And cannot he, under the 
8!jd cao^u, oblige them to have the chosen 
sentences repaired i 

A. 1 am of opinion that alt these mat¬ 
ters come directly under the scope > of 
the Archdeacon’s authority, and tlmt he 
may eempel the Chuicliwaitleas to enforce 
his orders for sueh purpose. 

he oblige the Churchwardens 
to yetnove any fresh accumulatioos of rub- 
Vifb outside tli/tewatls, or to sink, a trench 
In sttch'eartb, as for time imiqeinoiial has 
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lain against tliem, altlwngh aiidh objert 
cannot be attained witliont disturbing the 
bones of persons who have heretofore been 
buried clmc to the ChurcliP—N.B. In all 
ordeiS already given t(» effiwi it, the Arch¬ 
deacon lias desired tint no tvee/U graves 
should he distui bed. * 

AJ To this question I also answer af¬ 
firmatively, but 1 niiKst udil, that the di¬ 
rections !>iven ought eau(ious!y to avoid 
giving offence to llie just feelings of the 
parishioners: the lioncs disturbed should 
carefully be re-interred in consecrated 
ground. 

3d. Is not a power vested in tlie Ordi¬ 
nal y, by the Slid and 83>1 canon, of lemov- 
ing the reading-desk and pulpit to a lu-vv 
and more convenient position, if by so do¬ 
ing he does not invade any pi ivatc rights; 
and cannot such power he exereised at tlie 
discretion of the Ordinaiy, without any 
application from the Minister and Church¬ 
wardens, or principal iiihahitanls of the 
parish ? * • 

A. The canon refers the placing of the 
pulpit to the discretion of the Ordinary if 
any quest ion arise; such antlioiity, tliere- 
fore, is not universally or positively given 
by the canon; but I am of opinion,-that 
such direction given by the Art'lidoacon, 
on good and sufficient grounds, and with 
diieregard to the convenience of tiie pa¬ 
rishioners, and their competency to pay 
the expence, would be considered as a 
just exerrise of his authority, and as such 
supported by any court. 

4 th, and lastly. If any nr all of these 
orders can be enforced, be pleased to 
state the best way of proceeding, and m 
80 doing to say whether the (dimchwar- 
deiis.diould be Cited to appe ar in the Arch¬ 
deacon’s own c'ouit, or in that of the 
Bishop’s?—N.B. It is to be obsevved Uiat 
there is no precedent fur tlie citation of u 
Churchwarden for such contempt in the 
Aichdeacon's court at-. 

A. The proper mode of proceeding Will 
be by articles against the ChurchwaiiJeas, 
for disobedience of the ordem given to 
them. The process may be taken out of 
the Archdeacon's court, or by letters of re¬ 
quest out of Uie Bisliop's; bqt 1 do not 
think that the suit would, in any other 
mode, be originally commenced in the 
Bishop’s court. 1 presume that there is 
nothing particular in tlte. constitution of 
this archdeaconry, and that in common 
cases the appeal lies to the Bishop's court. 

' KrapHJSN laUSniKCTON. 

Doctor’t Cammms, 

Julj^ 15 , 18 ^ 1 . 

4L 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 

Sndget, C. B.A. to the vicarage of Old 
Heivton, Svff'olk; patroness, Mrs. Ammr 
M am A Toh;<*:88e, of Ipswich, " 

Chambers, \y. B.D. Fellow of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, to the vicarage of Ash- 
hurg, Berks, on the nominahon offTHK 
PRi,Sl]>KNT AND FkLLOWS OF THAT So- 
cinry; patron, Tmk Kev. Dii. San- 
DIFORD, rector of Ashbury. 

Copland, II. Minister at Ewsie Chapel, 
to the church and parish of Ihirns, in 
the presbjtcr^ of Aberdeen, and county 
of Kincardine. 

Croktr, J. of Croottt (Hebe, Limerick, to 
the United Vicarages of Clonnelly Cl.o- 
arca, in tliiit diocese. 

Cnrtois, Q. H. M.A. to the rectory of 
South Wilmingham, Lmcvlnshire; pa¬ 
tron, J. H. IIknkaoe, Esq 

Earle, J. Master of llic Academy of Drif¬ 
field, to the living of Watt on, near 
Driffield. 

Elmsley, P. M.A. of Christ church, Ox¬ 
ford, to-bo Principal of A’f. Alban hall 

Greaves, G. of Corpus Christi coUeye, 
Cambridge, to be chaplain to the Bri- 
ti.sh B'actory at Archangel. 

Hogg, M. to the rectory of B'est W^inch, 
Norfolk ; patron. The Kino. 

Howard, Hon. and Rev. H. E-J. to the 
rectory ofSHngsby, Yorkshire ; patron, 
Ills F.VTUER, TDK EaRI. OF CARLISLE. 

Jones, J, E. M-A. of St. Edmund hall, 
Oxford, curate of iSt. Nicholas, and lec¬ 
turer of St John^s Gloucester, to be 
domestic chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Baroness Dowaokk Lavinotun. 

Jones, 1. B.A of Wadham cotlege,y)x- 
ford, to be master of Crypt Grammar 
School, Gloucester; patrons, The 
Mayor and Aldermen. 

Marston, J, to the vicarage of Stokesey, 
Salop. 

Mason, —, curate of Beeford, to the 
vicarage of Skipsea, near Bedford, 

Pratl, J. B.D. ot St Edmund hall, Ox¬ 
ford, and minister of Wheeler chapel, 
to the vicarage of St. Stephen, Cole- 
man-slreet, London; patrons, Tuf. 
Parishioners. 

Pyke, G. to the vicarage of Wickham- 
brooh, Suffolk ; patron, The Kino. 

Eichardaon, J. M.A. one of tiie vicars of 
York cathedral, to the vicarage of 
Crambe, with the dtapclry of Hutton 
Amho annexed ; patron, Tub Arcubi- 
8HOF OF York. 

Eabinson, T. M.A. Fellow of Sueen's 
college, Oxford, to the vicarage of Mil¬ 
ford, with Hordle, in the county of 
Hants; patrons, The Provost and 
Fellows of iuat Society. 

Sheepshanks, J. to the endowed chapel 

' of T«rguay. 

Smithy T. R. to the vicarage of Startfarth 
iidrkah^re. 

Thhvm, R. upder-master of the Free 


PREFERMENTS. 

Grammar School, Lincoln, to the living 
of Hemswell. 

Williams, J. M.A. to the living of Rhya~ 
der, Radnorshire. 

Wood, W. to the living of Llanvihafiigel 
Heligoii, Radnorshire. 

UNIVERSITY OF O.XFOHD. 
September 2. 

Mr. W. J. Mecch, was admitted Fellow 
of New College, Founder’.s kin. 

ORDINATIONS. 

August 1>.' 

By the Lord Bisuof of Bristol, in the 
Cathedral Chureh of Bristol. 

Deacons. —W.Wood, S.C.J., Magdalen 
Hall; and E, L. Stnait, B.A, Exeter 
college, Oxford ; J. Badcock, S.C.L. St, 
Peter's college, VV. Hide, B.A. Em¬ 
manuel college; and T. Taylor, B.A. 
Catherine halt, Cambridge, 

Priests —A. A Daubeny, R A. Brase- 
uose college, O.vford ; T. Ainger, B.A. 
St. .John's college, Cambridge ; G. Crook- 
shank, H.A, Trimly college, Dublin; J. 
1). Wintic, B.A. si. .John's college, Cam¬ 
bridge ; and Z. J. Edwards, b,A. Wad- 
ham college, Oxford. 

August 24. 

By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
OF Ezkter, in the Cathedral Church of 
Exeter. 

Deacons.— T. W. Barlow, B.A. Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. J. Hamilton. J. 
CbichesteV, B.A.; M. Mundy, M.A. 
Exeter college; J. Michell, J3.A. Mag¬ 
dalen hall; J. Radford, B.A- St. Alban 
hall; W. Johnson, B.A. Ail Souls' college; 
and R, C. Phelips, B.A. Trinity college, 
Oxford. 

Priests. —J. Arthur, B.A? W. Cow- 
lard. T B. Murray, B.A. Pembroke col¬ 
lege; and C. Meihuisb, B.A St. John's 
college, Cambridae II. R. BaiJHe, B.A. 
Lincoln college - W. V. Hcnnah, B.A, 
Exeter college; J- Daw, B.A. and J. 
Pyke, B.A. Exeter college, Oxford; H-T. 
Tucker, h.A. St. John's college ; and J. 
Wrey, St. Peter's college, Cambridge; 
and J. White, B.A Queen's college, Ox¬ 
ford. 

September 14 . 

In Gloucester Cathedral, by thb Hon. 
and RtoRT Riev. the Lord Bishop of 
that Diocese. 

Deacons.— The Hon. It. Noel, M.A. 
Trinity college, Cambridge; F. L. Ben¬ 
nett, B.A. Merton college, Oxford / J. H. 
Sadler, B.A. Jesus college, Cambridge; J, 
Fvans, B.A Jesus college, Oxford; O. 
Cornwall, Queen's college, Cambridge ; 3. 
A. Park, B.A Balliol college; and J. 
Orassett, B.A, University SoUege, Ox¬ 
ford ; and W. Chaoe, S.C:L. Trinity hall, 
Cambridge. 

Prirrtb— 8. Woodd^ 

ledge, Camktidge ; 9 . BtA, 
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Trtnito tolUge, Dublin; C. ft. Ward, 
B.A. Magdalen hall, aad A. Foster, B.A. 
Exeter college, Oxford; and W. T. 
Blackburoe, Christ college, Cambridge, 
September 21. 

Bg the Loao Bibhuf or Liwcoxn, at 
Buckden's. 

Dii;acoN8.~'W. J. Butler, E.A. Saint 
Join’s college; and J. S Scliolfiold, B.A. 
Trinity eollgge, Cambridge; P. W. Wors- 
ley, B.A. St. Alban hall, Oxford; C. 
Thorold, B.A. Emanuel college; E, 
Richardson, B.A Catherine hall ; and (r. 
P.Blundel),''^. John’s Cambridge ; 

and R. Collins,vR./l. Trinity coll Dublin, 
From the Bishop or London. 

W. S. Beevor, B.A. Jesus college, Cam¬ 
bridge- 

From the Bishop or SArissuaY. 


Priests. —J. Hind, Af.A. SidneySussex 
college; and B. Peilc, B.A. Trinity col¬ 
lege,Cambridge; H,Trimmer, B.A. Exeter 
college; P. Knapp, B.A. Merlon college ; 
W. K. Hett, B.A. Lincoln college; atidH. 
Beaver, B.A. Queen’s college, Oxford ; R. 
I^eieester, B.A. Clare hall; W. God fry, 
Queen’s.college ; and T. W. Brown, Saint 
John’s college, Cambridge; C. Gape, 

St. Peter’s college; and J. R. Roper, B.A. 
Corpus Chrisli college, Cambridge ; W. 
Batchelor, St. Alban hall, Oxford; H. 
Parish, B.A Suren’s college, Cambridge ; 
II. G. Dyke, B.A. St. Alban hall ; and J. 
Yolland, B.A. Worcester college, 0.tford. 
From the Archbishop or Canteriiurt, 
M. Oxender, B.A. Exeter college, Oxon, 
From {he Bishop or Chichester. 

G. M. Molynciix, M.A. Trinity col¬ 
lege ; and S. Prosser, £.A. St. John’s 
e^Atge, Oxford. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKSHIRE. 


Married.—At Binfield, the rev. E. 
Burroughos, jun, to Elizabeth, elde.st 
daughter of Lieat.>General Sir Francis 
Wilder. m 

BRlSTOt. 


Died.—The rev. R Porter, Master of 
the College Grammar School, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married—Tlie rev. C. Day, to Eliza¬ 
beth, third daughter of the late Stephen 
Langston, Esq. of Little' Harwood Rec¬ 
tory, Bucks. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Married.—The rev. W. Hicks, B.A, of 
Chesterton, to Charlotte, .second daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Aid. Williii'ott, of Cambridge 

Died.—Tbo rev. R. C. Rushwnrth, 
Fellow of St. John’s coUegs. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.— The rev. T. Clarke, of 
Weaverham, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the late R. l 4 ^h, Esq. of Show HiU, and 
of Aldingtim. 

COftNWALL. 

Married.—The rev. J. Creyke, Ply- 
fi^rah, eldest rtftughter of the 
^ate Ce^oael H<^.tham, ef Tork. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.—TC^e rev. E. Brice, M,A. 
Chaplain to hfl Majesty’s ship Windsor 
Castle, and son of the .rev. G. T. Brice, 
M A Rector of Canford, Dorset, to Mary, 
second daughter of the ^evj W. George, 
M.A. Vicar of North Petherton. , 

At Chilthorne, the rev. E. Whitelcy, of 
LitAe Bredy, Dorsetshire, to Miss E. 
Bowden, of Chillhome. 

Died —The rev. Mr. Anstis, at Brid- 
porf. 

At Blandford, the rev. T. Topping, 
Vicar of Jwerne. 

ESSEX. 

Married.—At Great Parndon, the rev. 
II. Fcndall, Vicar of Nazing, to Anne 
Catherine, second daughter of the rev. J. 
Jobu.son, Rector of Great Parndon. 

At St. Nicholas church, Harnirh, the 
rev. W. Chambers, B.D. Fellow of Mag¬ 
dalen college, Oxford, to Jane, third 
daughter of the Jale rev. Dr. Fell, Rec¬ 
tor of llrerelon, Chester. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Marriedf.—.\t Dowdeswell, Uic rev. C. 
Covey, M.A. of St. Johns college, Cam¬ 
bridge, to Mary Rogers, eldest daughter 
of the rev. C. Cox well, of Cheltenham. 

Died.—In his 80lh year, the rev. R.' 
Raikes, canon of St. David’s, and pre¬ 
bendary of Hereford, and perpetual 
curate of Afoiscjiiorr, near Gloucester. 
HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. W. Drake Scaly, 
of Southampton, to Mary Hamilton, se¬ 
cond daughter of T. C. Trotman, Esq. of 
York-place, Clifton. 

Died.—At Ashe, near Overton, the rev. 
G. Lefroy, rector of Ashe. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev. J. Chartres, vicar of 
Godmanchester. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married_At Manchester, Iho rev. G. 

Rogers, of Upminster, to Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Barge, of Broughton, 
near Manchester. 

Died —At Preston, the rev. J. Harris- 
son, oil rale of Grimsargh. 

At Fairfif Id, nvneManchester, tlioRight 
rev. T. Moore, the oldest Bishop in the 
Moravian See. 

In the 32nd year of his age, the rev. E. 
Peel, son ofT. Peel, Esq. of M«»oftes<er. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Died.—At Kegworth, aged 86 years, 
the rev. J. Jonc.s, B.A. many years per¬ 
petual curate of that place. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.—At St, Peter’s Eastgate, the 
rev. G Moore, M.A. minister of that pa¬ 
rish, and reetpr of Owmby, to Mary, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Fardel 1, 
Esq. 

Died.—At Seampton, aged 64, the rev, 
C. Illingworth, D.D, archdeacon of Slow, 
rector of Scanmton andEpwortk,andvicar 
of Stainton, all in the county of Lincolnf 
4 L 2 
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MIDDI.E8EX. 

Married —T!»»i rev. J. j^tt, of Upper 
Seymour Stnei, to Mary; daughter of. 
the rev. J. Eddy, M.A. 

' Died. — At Chgndos-strect, Caveniksh- 
aquare, the rfiv. George f^tone, iti the 
a5lh >ear of his age; sou of George Gra¬ 
ham Stone, Esq. of'Jamuica. , 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. ^ 

Married.—At Norlkampton, the rev. 
MV. Butlie., M.A. of Bltmorth, to Caro¬ 
line, eldest daughter of T. Butcher, Esq. 

At PHerhorouyh, the rev. G. Bateman, 
of Easton, near Stanifont, to Miss Alice 
Richmond, of the former place. 

The rev .1. Brooks, of West Hadden, 
toEli/.abcth, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
llcygate, of the same place. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Died,—At Gedliny, near Nottinriham., 
the rev. Wm. Smelt, M.A. rector of that 
living, 

OXFORDSHFRE. 

Married.—At Christ Church, the rev. 
R. Waldy, M.A. to Isal>ella, youngest 
daughter of the rev. W. Greenwood, B..A. 

Tiierov.W. Macbean, of Christ Church, 
to Frances, eldest daughter {>f the late 
John Beil, Esq. of 2'hirak House, Yorh- 
ahire. 

Died —Aged V4, the rev. Thomas Win- 
Stanley, H.D Principal of St. Alban’s 
hall, Lautlian Professor of Arabic^ Cam¬ 
den’s Professor of Ancient History, and 
Prelrendary o{St, Paul’s. Dr. Winstan- 
ley was first of Urasenose celleye, after¬ 
wards chosen Fellow of Hertford, and 
in )7t>7 was appointed Principal of St, 
Alban’s hall. He took his degree of 
M A. in June, 177*1, ntid B.O. and D. I). 
in Dcceuiher, 1798. The Prineipal was 
a most distiuguisliod scholar, and well 
versed in many ol'llie modern languages. 
In 1780 he published, at the Clarendon 
Press an edition oftbe Poetic of Arislo- 
tie, with a Latin version, various read- 
ings, an index and notes, which was a 
leelure book in the University, until the 
reading of the classics, accompanied 
with a Latin translation, was disconti¬ 
nued. 

SHROP.SHIKE. 

Died —Of apoplexy, at St. Alartin’a, 
the rev. J. W. Bouike, M.A. vicar of 
that parish, and of Osnui try. 

SOMEHSKTSIIIRE* 

The rev. T Hinc, ol' Hminster, to Miss 
llendcbnurek, of Taunton. 

Died.—At Metis, of which parish he 
was many years rector, and vicar of DouU» 
‘Bty, in the 88th yi'ar of his age, the rev. 
John Bishop, D.D fc»rmcriy Fellow of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, 


At TMek Thom, »etir Jbniniater, the 
rov. T. Thomas. 

SUSSEX. 

Married—By the rev. .T. Delafiold, the 
rev. C. B. Otloy, of IVat/hoin college, Ox¬ 
ford, rector of Torrington, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of the late J, De|.a- 
field. Esq. 

Died.—At Brighton, after a short ill¬ 
ness, in his 76tli year, t,hne*^ev. T. W. 
Western, of Hivinphall-place, Essex. 

After a short illness, in the 37th year 
of his age, nl Easlbovr7ie, near Midhurat, 
the rev. S. Arnold, M.A. perpetual cu¬ 
rate ofthat parish, rector rf Z,»wfA, m tlio 
same county, and lat««li'ellDw of St. John’s 
college, Oxford, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married —At Sutton Coldfield, the rev. 
Wm. R. Bedford, rector of that place, to 
Grace Cunipheil, youngest daughter of 
the late Charles Sharp, Esq. of Hoddam 
castle, Dvmfrieshire, 

At Birmingham, the rev. C. G. Okoo- 
ver, of Oheover, Staffordshire, to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Lieut. Gon. Sir 
G. Anson, K.C.B. 

Died.—At Aston, aged 80, the rev, B. 
Spencer, D.C.J, 52 years vicar of that 
place J also rector of Hatton. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died—Aged 38, the rov. E. Ellis, M.A. 
vicar of Chippenham, and under-master 
of Westminster School. 

In the College Green, Worcester, the 
rev. Henry Anthony Pye, B.A. Demy of 
Magdalen college, on the Warwickshire 
foundation. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died—At IVorcesfer, iii his24ili year, 
the rev. H.A. Pye,jun. M.A. of Magda¬ 
len college, Oxford. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Died.—The rev, J. Caley, of Low hall, 
Bronapton, in the 83rd year of his iq^e. 
He was rector a^id ^ficar of Terrington, 
near Castle Howard, which living he heid 
nearly f*0 years. 

At Gtlling, near Richmond, the rev. M. 
Atkinson, M.A. one of bis Majesty’s Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace for the North Riding 
of that county, and vicar of Whattou- 
enin- Asloctgn, Nottinghamehire. 

Thu rev. F. Fcnley, aged 65, of Elam- 
borongh. 

At Beverley, aged 71, the rev. G. 
Forriman. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Married.—.At Halifax, the rev, J, 
Burnyeate, formerly curate of Nicho¬ 
las, Warwick, to Miss Dixon niece to 
the Hon. S. W. O. Arclnbald, of Hali¬ 
fax, • 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS.. 

niviMiTY. Communion of Ross and Arg^ejhytbe 

A Charge delivered on Wednesday, June Right Rbv. D, Low, liL,!?. tfeir Bishop, 
J8, leSs, to the Clergy of the Episcopal * 8vq. fs. ‘ 
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A Sermon pre&obed liefitre ttie Univer* 
Bity of Cambridget on Comraencementy 
Sunday, June 29, 1823. By the Rev, W. 
L. Fancoiirt, D.D. 8vo. t». 6d. 

A Sermon preached in All-S.iintK Church, 
Northampton, July 24, 1823; at the Visi¬ 
tation of the Right Rev. Herbert, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough. By the Hon. 
and Rev. jR. Carleton, M.A. Rector of 
BougUton, in Northamptonslitre. 8vo. 
18. 6d. 

A Sermon pwached in the Cathedral 
Cliurcii of St.,Saviour’8, at the Visitation 
of the Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon de Grey, 
on Thuisday, September 11, 1823. By A. 


H. Kenney, D.D. Rector of St. Olave, 
Southwark. dBvQ. Ss. • 

A Sermon delivered in the Parish Clioreb 
of Halifax, -Nugnst 3l*, 1823, on ocrasion 
of*tlie Collectiotis made in compliance 
with his Majesty’s Letter*respecting the 
Incorporated National Society. Jiiy J. C. 
Fi4nks, A. M. Chaplain of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Hiilsean Lecturer lu that 
University. 8vo. Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Stokesley, August 6.1823, at the Visi¬ 
tation of tlie Ven. and Rev. F. Wr.angiiam, 
M.A. F.R.S. Archdeacon of Cleveland. 
By the Rev. L. V. Vernon, M.A. Rector 
of Stokesley. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN 

Dr. Meyrick’s Work on Ancient 
Armour, with 70 rolonred and 10 outlined 
Plates, in Three Volumes, Imperial Quarto, 
will be ready in October. 

A Manual of Pharmacy, by W, T, 
Brande, Esq, in Octavo. 

Extracts from various Greek Authors, 


THE PRESS. 

with English Notes, and Lexicon, for the 
o.«e of the Junior Greek Class in the Uni¬ 
versity pf Glasgow. In One Volume 
Oi^tavo. * 

A Monitor to Families •, or Discourses 
on some of the Duties and Scene! of 
Domestic Life, by the Rev. H. Belfrage, 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The law relating to the celebralion 
of Marriage, lias uf late so niucb 
occupied the public attention, and 
the subject is so full both of gene¬ 
ral importance, and of peculiar iu- 
terest to our clerical readers, that 
we believe our delaying to notice 
the recent Marriage Act at an earlier 
period will be readily excused, if we 
have thereby enabled ourselves to 
give a fuller, a^d ihore satisfactory 
account of its provisions. There 
can be scarcely any dift'erence of 
opinion as to what should be the 
objects of the legislature in framing 
a Itatute on thjs subject; it is ub. 
vious that the vast importance of 
the contract, both to the individuals 
contracting, to their issue, and to so. 
(ciety, demands that in the formation 
of it, it should be notorions and 
certain; that parties should not be 
a^ble to proceed to it fraudulently, 
or prematurely, and that when once 
formed, it should be, except in a 
very few cas^s, and under great dif- 
hcnlties, indissoluble. But while all 
parties Are thus agreed in the gene¬ 
ral ot^e<^s of a Marriage Act, it is 


natural that there should be a great 
variety of opinions as to the methods 
by which they are to be obtained; 
men would almost necessarily differ 
as to details of inferior importance, 
touching the notoriety and certainty 
in the mode of contracting; but the 
great dispute, that which swallowed 
up ail others, both in interest and 
importance, will obviously be, as to 
the exit;ut, to which it may be wise 
to go, in order to prevent fraudulent 
or premature marriages; whether, 
in short, in order to secure that 
third object, it be wise to sacritice 
the fourth, namely, the indissolu-r 
bility of marriages. 

By the law of this country, a 
marriage actually contracted asd 
celebrated between two sufficient 
persons, was absolutely indissoluble 
by any court of judicature; nothing 
ejn post facto could break the «m- 
culum matrimonii once actually 
formed; in certain cases the Courts 
were authorised to declare, that no 
marriage had ever existed, that the 
parties never had been roan and 
wife; but hn no case were they abfe 
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to stty, that those who had legally 
been man and wife tip to a given 
time, should, frojm that time cease 
to be so. The g6th Geo. 11. ch.33. 
was, as it is .well known, dratvn by 
a very great lawyer, and though it 
umioubtedly made a great practical 
alteration in the law, it did not, as 
is commonly supposed, vioUite any 
principle of the law. It did not 
extend the powers of the Courts to 
any new cases of divorce ; it merely 
imposed a new condition upon the 
sufficiency of the contracting par¬ 
ties, and it authorized and required 
not merely the Courts of Eccle¬ 
siastical, but of every jurisdiction, 
to say whenever the case occurred, 
that if this condition were not ful¬ 
filled, then the parlies had not been 
sufficient, and no marriage Had ever 
existed, any more than if one of the 
parties had been an ideot, within 
the degrees of consanguinity, to the 
other, or labouring under any other 
incapability. But though the princi¬ 
ples of the law were thus preserved, 
undoubtedly a great practical change 
was made; the infancy of man for 
this purpose was prolonged from 
fourteen, and that of woman from 
twelve tu twenty-one ; its inability 
also was rendered more compleat; 
from a contract only voidable, the 
marriage under twenty-one became 
a contract absolutely null and void: 
in the cases s]>ecified by the statute. 
Of this change in itself, however, no 
one had a right to complain ; but 
in making it, the Legislature was 
bound to be very clear, full, and 
specific, so that no one intending 
to comply with the law, should find 
the law a trap, and be subjected to 
consequences, which, however jus¬ 
tified by general utility, were almost 
^ways a griveous and heavy penalty 
on the individual. In this we think 
Lord Hardwicke failed, and per¬ 
haps he ffiiled, owing to bis great 
legal knowledge; points might seem 
obvious and indisputable to him, 
which to persons of ordinary minds, 
or Ilf) professional habits were full of 
<loid>4 dfp received an interpretation 
^triU7 the true legal one. The 


well-known case of Homer e. Hor¬ 
ner, is a strong illustration of this { 
there a young lady, illegitimate, for 
whom property was bequeathed by 
a gentleman recognisting her in his 
will, as his daughter, in trust, tifl 
she should marry with the consent 
of her natural mother; w^ose edu¬ 
cation was entrusted specifically to 
that mother, who was, in short di¬ 
rected in every possible way to 
regard that mother, aa her adviser 
and protector, contracted a mar¬ 
riage when a minor, by licence, with 
the consent of that mother, styled in 
the licence her mother and guar¬ 
dian. It is clear that in this case 
the statute was endeavoured to be 
complied with in the must regular 
manner; yet here, after a cohaltila- 
tiou Of some years, the marriage, at 
the prayer of the husband, a party 
to the contract, was declared null 
and void, because illegitimate chil¬ 
dren, by law, have no parents, and 
of course can have no testamentary 
guardians, and therefore in this case 
there had been no proper consent 
given to the marriage. We do not 
arraign the soundness of this deci¬ 
sion ; but we say that to the indi¬ 
vidual it was full of hardship, and 
that a little more fulness in the 
statute would have prevented that 
hardship. On a subject like the 
present, we think too that it should 
be remembered ,by,the Legislature, 
that they are men, and that in the 
avoidance of marriage, men and 
women never part on equal terms; 
she, who by the sentence of a court 
is declared to have cohabited with 
a man not her husband, and wh<»e 
children are pronounced spurious, 
returns to society with a taint upon 
her name, and never cak assume 
that relative equality with her sex, 
which the partial law^ of society 
scruple not to concede to her part¬ 
ner. It is not irrelevant to say thus 
much on this point by way of ge¬ 
neral observation, both because the 
pinciple of Lord HaK}wicke*s act 
is not by the present act entirely 
given np, and becatme we shall byr 
and-bye, have « few obaervatioiis tp 
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make upon the sufficiency of the 
wording in the clause, in which it 
is adhered to; but our time and 
limits forbid us from entering tni. 
nutely into the question involved in 
ft; and we propose, without further 
preface, going through the clauses 
of tlie I^ll before us, giving wliat 
we conceive to be the effect of its 
provisions, stating the doubts which 
suggest themselves to our minds, 
with such ‘Solutions as seem to us 
the most probable. In so doing, 
we shall, for the most part follow the 
order observed in the Act, adhering 
however to, and endeavouring to 
mark out some general divisions; 
we shall speak with respect, but 
freedom ; bearing in mind, what the 
framers of tlie act were bound to 
bear in mind, that this statute, of 
ail others, ought to be intelligible 
to the common sense of every per¬ 
son in the kingdom. 

The ls2 section repeals whatever 
remained in force of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s act, and all the prospective 
parts of the Marriage Bill, intro, 
duced by Dr. Phdlimore into the 
House of Commons in 1822. 

The Und section declares the 
mode in which the Banns of Matri. 
inony shall be published ; it adlieres 
to the mode laid down in the 1st 
section of Lord Hardwicke's, as 
to the number, the form, and the 
time; it adheres,al;o to the same 
section, in providing for the double 
publicattmi, where the parties reside 
in different parishes, and in com¬ 
pelling the celebration of the mar- 
ri<i||e in the church, or one of the 
churches in whieh the banns were 
published. But in one important 
respect it differs from the section 
alluded to^the place in which banns 
may be published. By the former 
act, it* will be remembered that 
banns were to be published in pa¬ 
rish churches, or in public chapels, 
*' wherein banns of Matrimony had 
Ikm umaily published it will be 
refnenibered also thsit some years 
after, it was decided by the Court 
of King's Bench, that a marriage 
•okmuized in a publie chapel, duly 


consecrated, but erected since the 
passing of the act, and in which 
** banns had nut then been usually 
published,’' was invalid ; and it will 
be reinembere<i also tJiat in conse¬ 
quence of this decision, an afct was 
pissed legalizing marriages, solem¬ 
nized in churches or chapels erected 
since I he passing of the Marriage 
Act; but not containing any pros¬ 
pective provisions for future cha¬ 
pels. To obviate ail difficulties on 
this liead, for the future it is now 
provided, that bauiis shall be pub¬ 
lished “ ill ihe Parish Church, or 
' in some Public Chapel, in which 
Chapel Banns of Matrimony may 
now, or may hereafter be lawfully 
published.^’ The mode in which 
future Chapels arc to be quaiiffed 
for the legal publication t)f banns is 
provided in tlie three following seC” 
tions, but it may be as well to post¬ 
pone the consideration of them, till 
w'e have gone through ail the ee- 
neral provisions relative to marriage 
by banns; which will of course 
equally apply to such chapels as 
may hereafter be quaiiffed. We 
observed that the present section 
preserves the same time for pub.v 
iications of banns, as Lord Hard- 
wicke’s act had prescribed, ’* im¬ 
mediately after the second lesson ; 
we are disposed to think (hat it might 
have been as well to revert to the 
time fixed by the old Rubric, iunne. 
diateiy after the Nicene Creed. Wa 
agree with Dr. Burn, that the pub¬ 
lication, as now directed, ** makes a 
manifest break and interruption in 
the service; but after the Nicene 
Creed, there is a natural pause in 
the service, the previous p<irts being 
then completed. There is a beau. 
tifiiLconnection between the hearing 
of the Gospel by the )>eople, and 
their immediately breaking out into 
the Jubilate, or the Nunc Dimittis, 
which is not only spoiled by the 
introduction of the banns, but in 
some cases, even a ludicrous feeling 
excited, where either a wandering 
imagination, or an unhappy mode 
of reading connects, not the lesson, 
biit the banns, with the expression 
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of thanks which follow. The pub¬ 
lication might have been according 
to the old Rubrick in the morning, 
and imniediatulj' before the sermon 
in the afternoon, as we imagine tliat 
wherever there is no Morning Ser^ 
vice, there will invariably be a sei. 
mon in the afternoon. 

Passing by, therefore, the ’.id, 4.t.A 
and 6th sections for the present, we 
come to the Qth, which is higlily 
useful and new, as a legislative 
measure, though we believe its pro¬ 
visions had been already adopted in 
practice in many of the parishes of 
the metropolis. This enacts that a 
Register Book of Banns, marked 
and ruled as the Register Book of 
Marriages, is to be provided in every 
Church and Chapel, that the banns 
are to be pbblishcd from tiiTs book, 
and not from loose papers, and that 
after publication they shall be signed 
by the olheiatiug Minister or some 
one under his direction. Whoever 
has at all attended to the cases 
under the late Marriage Act, in 
which the nullity has arisen from 
some defect in the publication of 
the banns, will be aware of the im¬ 
portance of this section. By sign¬ 
ing, ** alter publication,'’ it is left a 
little in doubt, whether it is intended 
that the minister should sign after 
each publication, or only alter the 
last, in other sections the act speaks 
of first publication,” and “cora- 
pleat publication it should seem, 
therefore, that m strictness every 
calling is in itself a publication, and 
that signature should therefore be 


delivery of a notice in writing to the 
Minister, seven days at least before 
the 1st publication, containing the 
true names of the parties, their il weir 
ling-houses, and the time during 
which they have resided in theitti, 
This section is the same with the 2nd 
of Lord Hardwicke’s Act, gxceptuig 
that it requires the notice to be dated 
on the day of delivery. Tlie cases, 
therefore, which have decided the 
absolute necessity of ih^ baiuis con-, 
taiiiing the true 'Cbristiaii and sur¬ 
names, will still be decisive as to 
this section. It is, moreover, so 
important, that clergymen should 
have this notice, that we hope a 
general rule will be adopted in 
practice, and the delivery of it never 
dispensed with, but under very 
pressing circumstances. 

The Qth section is a re-enactment 
of the 3d of Lord Uardaicke’s, and 
virtually abolishes the G2d canon, 
which forbade the marriage of minors 
even by banns, without the consent 
of their parents or governors sig¬ 
nified to the Minister. The law 
now is more liberal; it gives parents 
the three-fold opportunity .of ex¬ 
pressing their dissent at the three¬ 
fold publication of the banns ; if 
any dissent is expressed, that pub¬ 
lication reckons for nuthing, and is 
absolutely void ; it also gives them 
die opportunity of dissenting, and 
expreasiiig such dissent to the Mi¬ 
nister at any other time previous to 
the celebration; but. unless they 
avail themselves of some one of 
these opportunities, the Minister 


made after each. And this con¬ 
struction is rendered the more ne¬ 
cessary by considering that the same 
minister may ikR otficiate on the 
three successive Sundays, and there¬ 
fore cannot authenticate all the pub. 
lications. We think also that there 
should be a separate signature after 
each " pair of banns;” and we hope 
that for the facilitating the proof in 
disputed cases. Ministers will sign 
themselves, and not by deputy. 
The trofabie will be very slight, aqd 
the f^vantage may be very great. 

TTfyt 7tk section provides fmr the 


acting in ignorance, is equitably 
exonerated from alj, punishmenrfur 
his conduct in celebrating the mar¬ 
riage. A 

The 9th is a new and higMy 
proper enactment, that unless the 
marriage takes place within three 
months, after the third pubUcatinu, 
the Minister shall not proceed to 
solemniae it, without a regular re- 
pnblioation of them. The want of 
some provision of thisinature opened 
a door to great fraud} we regret 
that ^there » a deficienpv in thp 
wording of this mdon» which may 
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fi«te«fter kad to «, very aeritwia 
qiiOstion of construction «s to tti« 
validfty of marrin^s^ omi other 
pointSj in cases whete t^te clause 
tiMs not been attended to. In the 
chuise itself, no penalty is specified 
for dtsobejd'ience, and looking to the 
clause akme, we should have said 
that alt parties dbobeying, as well 
the Minister as the man and woman 
would be liatile to be indicted for a 
misdemeanor, but that the marriage 
would be good. Looking however 
to the 21st and S2d sections, we 
find that a sotetnnization of tnar> 
riage, without due publication of 
banns, subjects the knowing • and 
wtllul solemmzer to the guilt of 
felony, and the punishment of trans¬ 
portation for fourteen years, and 
^at even the acquiescing in a mar¬ 
riage, without due publication, &c. 
makes the marriage mill and void 
to all intents and purposes what¬ 
soever. Now it seems to ns a very 
qnestioiiable point, whether or no 
the bth section destroys entirely the 
efiiect of publication of banns at 
the end of three months, and there¬ 
fore whether a marriage had, after 
the three months, without a new 
publication, would, or would not be 
within all the penalties and disa- 
b^ties of the 21st and 22d sections, 
W« have now gone through so 
much of tile aq^ as relates exclu¬ 
sively to marriage by banns, and we 
will proceed to state the substance 
<3€*the^rd, 4r<A, and Hh; and some 
otiMr sections, whkb introduce 


(with the consent of jthe Patron and 
the Incumbent in t4e former of the 
two cases) may by,writing under 
bis hand and seal,'authorize the 
publicatioD of banns, and solem- 
niatition of marriages in< such cha¬ 
pels for persons resident therein, 
the consent and authority to be re¬ 
gistered in the registry of the dio¬ 
cese. By the wardi of this section 
the chapels so authorised are not 
put upon an entire level witii parish 
churches ; and it may still be ques¬ 
tionable, whether a marriage would 
'be legal in one of them, where only 
one of the parties was resident in 
the chapelry, or extra parochial, 
place; and it would certainly be 
safer, in such a case, to marry in 
the parish Church of tiie parish, 
within which one of the parties was 
resident, than in the authorized 
Chapelry. In all such chapels, con¬ 
spicuous notice is to be placed up 
of the authority granted in these 
words, " Banns may be published, 
and marriages solemnized in this. 
Chapel.” And all provisions res¬ 
pecting marriage registers will ex¬ 
tend to these chapels as if they 
were parish churches, and the cha¬ 
pel wardens, or analogous ofiicet’s, 
are to do therein with respect lo 
such provisions what the church¬ 
wardens are bound to do in any 
parish church. 

The l2tA section provides for the 
case of parishes and extra-parocfaial 
places without church or chapet, 
or in which divine service is not 


xo^ new' regulathms as to the 
idbees in which anarriages may, un- 
dez cevtahi mreumstanees, be cele¬ 
brated, and we will tiien^nstder 
wbat regards Ucenoes, and otlier 
cmeval provisions Uf the Statute. 
!%« three wetioas, first named a- 
hdve^ 4pp4y topaldtc chapels in a 
parish liavisg a chapelry annexed, 
and to chains in extra |>arochial 
fthkettit*} proprietary chapels, there- 
ftf ate- called, a!« not 
Wifliitt tim With regard 

to- to wbteh .tbt^ 

•|»^; ltls#ovi4led titiit the Bishop 
RBMEMSftAirCElti Ifo, SS, 


usnally performed every Sunday; 
these, for the purposes of the Act, 
are to be deemed uarts of any ad¬ 
joining parish or Hhapelry; and tile 
Minister publishing banns for resi¬ 
dents in snch parishes, or extra- 
parochial places, shall certify the 
publication in the same fanner, as 
if they bad been resident in the pa¬ 
rish in which the banns were pub¬ 
lished. This is a re-enactment of 
part of tile 1st section of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s aqt, and might have been 
more elemdy expressed. It applies, 
we imagtQc, to cases where one Of 
4 M 
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the parties berog a resident in an 
extra-parochial place, or parish 
without a church makes use of ^ihe 
adjoining cl\uiV‘h or chapel, and the 
other party resides elsewhere. 

The l^th section is partly ret^jps- 
pective, and partly prospective. It 
specifies in what place for the fu¬ 
ture banns shall be published wKea 
the church or chapel is taken down 
or under repair, and on that account 
cannot |)e used for divine service. 
In this case the Bishop of the dio¬ 
cese may license any . place within 
the parish or chapelry for that pur¬ 
pose during the interval, or they 
may be published in any adjoining 
church, or chapel, the latter we 
presume in default of the former; 
and wherp the Bishop shall liave 
licensed no place fur the publica- 
tioQ of banns, tbc marriage may be 
in the adjoining church or chapel. 
The retrospective part of the section 
legalizes u^arriages, which under 
these circumstances have been cele¬ 
brated out of the church or chapel, 
and indemnifies the ministers who 
have celebrated them. 

We now come to the division of 
the Statute which regards marriages 
by licence; the first section on this 
aubject is the tOth, which is nearly 
a re-enactment of the 4th of Lord 
liardwicke’s act, biit it makes this 
material alteration, that instead of 
4 weeks, days residence imme¬ 
diately h^ore the granting of the 
licence by one of tlie parties in a 
parish or chapelry will entitle them 
to a licence to marry in the church 
or chapel thereof. But by the 11th 
section the granting of any licence 
may be restrali^ by the entry of a 
caveat, which must be signed by 
him who enters it, and must contain 
{place of residence, and ground 
of objection. .Upon this we ask 
; is the^rson anticipating the 
'.;g^t ^ licence, and desiring to 

eati» a caveat, to shape his pro- 
cee^dgst We arc not aware, and 
we may presume that a 
lawe liisihber of dte community are 
of the form in which 
fhiliishop authorizes the Surrogate, 


and within what limits he exercises 
his powers; if indeed each surro. 
gate lias a separate province within 
the diocese, and there be but one 
officer to whom application can be 
successfully made for a licence, then 
it would"be obvious that^the caveat 
must be entered with him; but if a 
licence granted by any surrogate 
within the diocese, operates equally 
over the whole, which fjrom the form 
of it we presume it would, the clause 
imposes ou the objecting party the 
severe and unnecessary burthen of 
delivering his caveat to every surro¬ 
gate in the diocese. The caveat, 
when received, is to be transmitted 
to the judge, from whose office the 
licence is to issue; be is to examine 
into the matter, and until he certi¬ 
fies to the register that he has so 
done, and is satisfied that the ob- 
jeetion is either untrue or invalid, 
the caveat is a bar to the grant of 
the licence. The act does npt spe¬ 
cify how this examination is to be 
conducted; it will of course ordi¬ 
narily fall to the lot of the Chancel¬ 
lors of dioceses to institute them, 
and they will probably know how 
to proceed; but it would have been 
more satisfactory to the public, if 
that mode bad been clearly marked 
out, as it is possible that some diffi¬ 
cult and important points may be 
involved in the discussion. 

We pass on* to the 14iA section, 
one of the most important of the 
whole statute, which .describes the 
oath to' be taken before the surro. 
gate by the party applying for the 
licence. The par|y must sweal to 
his belief th^ there is no impedi¬ 
ment kindred or alUaitce, or of 
any other lawful cause (words .suf¬ 
ficiently vague and genersd,) nor 
any suit commenced ia any eociesi- 
astical' court to bar or hinder the 
proceeding of ffie said matziitiiony 
according to the tenor of tiae li¬ 
cence, (we do not readily oonemve 
the natures of a suisf^r ^e preven¬ 
tion of a marriage)} he. |iHWt;«wear 
also that one of- tM ‘bie re¬ 
sided the dnf»,f^}. 0 !reetfdiftg 
the grant of the iicenfic, (not as we 
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believe* is often imagined* next pre> 
ceding the day of marrisge) within 
the parish or chapelr^ in which the 
marriage is solemnized. Lastly, 
supposing either, of the parties' to 
he under 21, and not a widow or 
widower* it must be sworn that the 

I’C^er cofisent to the marriage has. 

een obtained. What is the proper 
consent the 16lh section specifies, 
but the clause we arc now consi¬ 
dering provides, that if there be no 
person in existence w'ith authority 
to grant the consent, then upon 
oath made to that effect, the licence 
may be granted without consent. 
This provision will extend to the 
case of all minors, left orphans and 
without testamentary guardians, in 
favour of whom the Court of Ciian- 
cery has not actually exercised its 
authority of appointing guardians. 

TAc 15fA Section abolishes the 
bond given by the party applying 
for the licence: and the IGtA ran¬ 
ges in the following order the per¬ 
sons who are qualified to give con¬ 
sent. 1st, the father; 2nd, the 
guardiaii or guardians lawfully ap. 
{minted,' or me of them^ (so that 
one guardian has it in his power to 
authorize the marriage of his ward 
against the will of two or more, his 
colleagues.) 3rd, the mother, if un¬ 
married ; 4th, the guardian or guar¬ 
dians, or one of them, appointed by 
the Court of Chanchry. Coupling 
this section with the proviso in the 
14th, .it seems clear that such a case 
as that of Horner v. Horner, cannot 
well occur, again, if the party be 
awale of the hiw,^ai]d make the ne. 
ceseary oath. 

. The ntjh section is a matefial im¬ 
provement OB the 12th of Lord 
Hardwicke's act. By that act, sup¬ 
posing tiie father of the minor was 
mentis, no marriage by 
licence coaid take place during the 
minority, because no valid consent 
could be given*; this case is now 
provided ^nd in this as well as 
wh« 3 ^} thC4#ei»rdiaB or >guardians, 
or angf of them, 
shall beyond 


seSs, or unreasonably or from un¬ 
due motives withhojd consent, ap¬ 
plication may be mad,e to the Great 
Seal, Master of the Rslls, or Vice 
Chancellor, by petition, which is 
to I|e heard in a summary way, and 
if, on examination, the marriage 
proposed shall seem a proper one, 
it may be judicially declared to be 
such; and this declaration will be 
equal to consent. Some provision 
of this kind was undoubtedly pro¬ 
per, and we are not aware of any 
objection to that which is here en¬ 
acted; it is an improvement too 
upon the similar provision in Lord 
Hardwicke's act, to throw open the 
Roll’s Court, and the Vice-Chan- 
ccry to these petitions. 

The IMih section requires from 
every surrogate, before he grants 
licences, an oath of office, and a 
security by bond in the penalty of 
£l00 for the due execution of his 
ofiice to be given to the Bishop; the 
oath which by Lord Hardwicke's 
act, was to be taken before the 
judge who granted the authority, 
may, by this section, be also taken 
before a commissioner appointed by 
the ^udge. We see no benefit in 
this alteration. 

The IGth is a correspondent en¬ 
actment in respect of licences with 
the 9th in respect of banns; their 
validity expires at the end of three 
months from the grant, and no mar¬ 
riage can then be solemnized with¬ 
out a new licence. This is open to 
the same remarks as to the validity 
of a marriage solemnized in contro. 
veution of Inis section, as we made 
in commenting on the 9th ; we in¬ 
cline to think the Hiarriage would 
be void, but that is far too serious 
a conclusion to be left to inference* 

The 20th saves the Archbishop*s 
right to grant special licences. 

We now come to the penal clauses 
of the act; they are the 21 st, 22d, 
2 Gd, Mth, 2bth, and '29tA sections* 
The frst of these regards the per¬ 
sons who shall solemnize marriage; 
these may be persons in holy or¬ 
ders, persons neither being, nor 
414 a 



pretending to he, and peraoDs not btm nvflfo snlaunneff die Hiarmge 
beiagy W prete^didg to be. As to in defiance of die peoeieiotis of (lie 
tbc two firsts ^ is eoaet^, th^if statute] fAr fiee next specify the 
ar^ .person tsbaU solemnise matrix consequences to the parties them- 
iBony, (not specifying according to seiveq, (Offering according to cier- 
an^ particular rites, bat leaving'it Cumstances, in some cases amounting 
quite open) 1st,, in any other place to a nuntfication of, die ^marriage, 
than a* church, or piibtic chapel, in others only to pecumary forfeit 
wherein banns may be lawfully pub- tures. JBy the 22d, all marriages 
lished; or 2d, at any other time knowingly md wilf aJly celebrated 
than between 8 and 12 in the fore- elsewhere than in a chpreh or cha- 
iiooQ, ewcept by special licence ; or pel, W'herein baiuis may be lawfully 
8d, w'ithout due publication of banns published, (unless by special licence) 
unless hjy licence; he shall be deem- or without due publicatkm of banns 
ed guilty of felony, and punished or licence, or by any person not in 
"l^ 14 yea^ transportation. A holy orders, are declared null and 
similar punishment is provided for void to all intents and purposes 
the last class, who-, falsely pretend- whatever. We have no fault to find 
ing to be in holy orders, shall so- with what we believe to have been 
lemh^e nrarriage according^ to the the general intention of this clause, 
rites of the Church of England. In biit we lament that in a matter so 
both cases the prosecution must be highly important and penal, much 
commenced within three years from is still left to hiterence and con,iec- 
the committing of the offence. We tore; we have had occasion already 
thmk.ffiat it might have been better to point out two ambiguities ia it 
to have used less general words in when we considered the 9tb and l&th 
the first part of the section, words clauses, we will mention a tew move; 
winch would not have included per- 1st, let us suppose the marriage bad 
sons neither being, nor pretending in a church, or legally authorised 
to be in holy orders, who shall so- chapel, but not in fAr churcli, or 
Imanize a marriage according to the chapel, in which the banns have 
private notions of the parties at been published; it is clear that idi 
anoriier time, in another place, or the mischief, contemplated by the 
without the previous formalities of clause as now worded, would equally 
this act. Such a marriage would occur upon such a suppositioti; 
be clearly void and nugatory, and but m the marriage void or valid ? 
the parties agreeing to it would be We conceive tHe latter, be<m!Bse it 
properly punished by that conse- Would be contrary to the rules of 
quence $ the act itself might be a legal construction to extend the 
v'ery indecent one, and then ought radge of a penal clause beyond file 
to subject tlie doer of it to some words; hut on the hand, it 

propof tionate punishment, less how- seems monstrous jo leave such a 
ever than the pains of felony. But case wholly unprovided ter, and 
oar main objection to it is, that the neither the sdemltizer nor the par- 
words are sutficiently wide to include ties amenable to any pntashmttt. 
Aoman Catholic or any other mar- 2d, as ^ essence of afi fiiese ote 
ritges (except those m Jews and -fences is Very properly made the 
Quakers,) solemnized after a lawful guilty knovlMge of the tdleildtr, 
mNirriage, or previous one, ac- let us oOfmose a marriage had hi 
cording to the tequisites of the aet, violatkni of any one of fiiC provtssoos 
jkv Older to satisfy the religious scru- of the olhese, iMit that file ^iliy 
.pieS'Of ^e parties. Such manria- kmiwledgecanonty barbrOe^^lome 
we imagine, it was never ia- to one Of the pai^, what^ iwbe- 
tjM#ed to rendi^ peaalr conte <ff fite niMriil|O t A 

,s *fim fieettoo jdst commented on ifso, hmoiA flaan^M^tejW^ 
desmrihed the penalties meurted by done to an uioffending, unlttspect- 
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ing giri for exMapkf who ha» bera 
n&de the dupe of u desigaisg viUam, 
and wfa6 could have no meana of 
pmmding herself with the requi^te 
knowledge to guard against such 
treachery, even if she could be 
supposed |o be in a frame of miad 
' to entertain suspicion on the subject. 
On the other band, is the marriage 
valid? if so, there is a ready re¬ 
ceipt for evading the provisions of 
the act, the lady will leave to the 
gentleman all the arrangements of 
the marriage, she will know nothing 
about them: and this is so common, 
so mncb in course, that in nine 
cases out of ten, it would be im¬ 
possible to fasten upon Iwtk parties 
the guilty knowledge required by 
the act. It cannot be said that 
these objections go upon unnatural 
presumption of fraud, they presume 
no more fraud than the cfanse itself 
does, and than the clause itself was 
intended to punish. 

Neither can it be said that the 
23d clause to which we now come, 
provides an adequate punishment 
or indeed any punishment for all 
the cases, which, under some of the 
suppositions put above, we have 
shewn to be left unprovided for by 
the 22d. The principle of this clause 
too is excellent; and adopted from 
the old law of the kingdom, our ob¬ 
jection again will be to the insuf¬ 
ficiency of the dAai?. The offences 
here contemplated are two-fold, but 
the penalty is the same, a modifi¬ 
cation only bemg made according 
to the fact of one or both of the 
contracting paj-ties being guilty. 
The first offence happens in tbe 
cuce of a marriage ly licence either 
party behig under 21, and not a 
widower or widow, where any of the 
provisions of the act are violated, 
and tbe offence is tbe procuring 
anch marriage, and violation by 
either of the parties wilfu% and 
kuoyriiii^y swearing wisely “as to 
ic^ thing to which such 
pt^ It required personally to 
swetiTif , Tli« panh^eat is ** a for- 
feitate «f alf tstiste, right, title, and 
intereift in anypfop^r^, hath 
acervedf or shtdlaectw to the ptrriy 


so offending by force of sneh ntaf- 
mge." mw kt us suppose a. 
minor of IfWge expeetations to nmrry 
his bed^Hmfcer's daughter at the 
University, and to have folsely sworn . 
tbsA be had his father’s consent; he 
win forfeit nothing, because nothing 
will accrue to him by the marriage %, 
she will forfeit nothing, because she 
is not an offending party. The 
second offence relates to marriage 
by banns—it is not so clearly static 
as the preceding, nor in ftself so 
simple, but it is open to tbe same 
remark, which we have made on the 
preceding case. We will state it in 
tbe very words of the act, “if any 
valid marriage by banns shall he 
procured by a party thereto to be 
soiemniaed by banns between per- ^ 
sons, one or both of'who*ra shall be 
under the nge of 21 years, not bemg 
a widower or widow, sneh party 
knowing that such persons as afore¬ 
said under the age of 21 years bad 
a parent or guardian then living, 
and that such marriage was had 
without the consent of such parent 
or guardian, and knowing that 
banns had not being duly published 
according to the provisions of this 
act, and having knowingty caused or 
procured the undue publication of 
banns*'—then a forfeiture to accrue 
as before. Now in order to con¬ 
stitute this offence, tbe offender 
must procure an undue publkatfon 
of banns, he must procure a valid 
marriage to be solemnized by baims, 
be must know the minor to have a. 
parent or guardian, and that no con¬ 
sent has been obtauied,and that tile 
banns have not been duly publjbihed 
—these are a good mauy coaditiMms 
precedent to the making up of an 
offence, and it is somewhat extraor¬ 
dinary, that another has not hmng 
added, which we ihioukl have 
thought at least as necessary, n 
knowledge that the' persoawiu under 
21; for as it now stands the party 
mi^t comotit the offence in terms, 
and commit a heavy offesee too 
without that knowledge, and there¬ 
fore uiidoalde^ wititout coaHaft- 
tmg the offence intended to be. 
guarded against. But indepentbatty 
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of this it is obvious bow,extremely 
difficult It must be to fix the ssm^ 
pUrty with alt Ihe parts o£. tifis 
offence^ and bovt' very easy it will 
be by contrivances not tangible 
under the statute to evade the 
penalty. The section assumes tnat 
there may be a valid marriage with¬ 
out due publication of the banns, 
and this we presume must be by 
giving the interpretation to the pre¬ 
ceding section, which we suggested 
uphove, nhmely that the marriage is 
void only where the guilty knowledge 
is brought home to both parties— 
and we repeat that if that be the 
|m>per construction, the clause is 
rendered almost nugatory. 

The mode of punishing these of- 
fiences thus defined is as follows 
the parent'br guardian whose con¬ 
sent has not been given may become 
relator in an information to be filed 
by the Attorney General in Chan¬ 
cery, or the Exchequer, the object 
of which shall be the forfeiture 
above specified; if the suit sue. 
ceeds, the court may declare the 
forfeiture, and order the property 
to be secured under its directiou for 
the benefit of the innocent party, 
the issue, or any of them, in such 
manner as to prevent the offending 
party from deriving any interest in 
real or personal estate, or pecuniary 
benefit from such marriage; if the 
court shall deem both parties guilty 
ot any such offence, .then the pro¬ 
perty or any part thereof is to be 
secured immediately for the benefit 
of the issue, subject to such pro- 
vtsioD for the offending parties as 
the court shall think reasonable, 
“ regard being had to the bernft of 
issue of the marrie^e during the 
Iwet ofth^j^rents, and of the issue 
of the parties re^ectively by any 
future marriage, or of the parties 
thmimhes in case either, of them 
skaU survive the olherr We sin- 
ceiiy respect the good intentions, of 
the^fimmeVs of this clause; we aiic 
mum oi tik extreme practical diffi- 
cs^tiek oi tbe subject, and we pro- 
being supposed wining 
to-treid; lem act of the Legislature so 
considered as this; haswith 


levity; but can any one seriously 
Ibiilk that this is a dause calculated 
to prevent the evil of clandestine or 
imprudent marriages? We have 
shewn already that it is a de^d 
letter, where the offending party is 
the wealthy one, to whom nothing 
accrues by the marriage but sup¬ 
pose the offending party to be a 
female, she will acquire a title to 
dower in all the lauds, whicli her 
husband may at any time become 
possessed of during the coverture, 
and to her third, or moiety, as the 
case may be, of his personal estate, 
he dying intestate ; how will the de¬ 
cree of the court dispose*of these 
rights ? and, supposing it to have the 
ability to make a valid decree affect¬ 
ing rights non-existing, and which 
never may exist, how will the court 
be able to secure them for the bene¬ 
fit of the innocent party, or of the 
issue ? Again, let us suppose the 
court to have pronounced a decree 
of th»s\>ature, and the husband in 
after life wishes to sell the property, 
will there, be any means devisable by 
conveyances, by which tlie dower so 
secured by the court can be'barred 
by the parties, or will the land re¬ 
main clogged with the dower until 
the death of the widow ? Again, if 
there be no issue, who is to have the 
accumulation of the income ? aud 
how will it be possible to regard the 
issue of a future<m^’riage of either 
of the parties ? Suppose the offend¬ 
ing party to be the female who 
marries a man wi^ 10,000/. per 
annum in landed property, upon his 
death she would 1^ the common 
law become entitled^^to an estate, for 
life in one third of that pippertv, 
andJf she married again, that right 
would be undpobtedly very beneficial 
to herself and, her issue; but how is 
regard to be paid to tlip benefit of 
parties so contingent in any decree 
in a suit which must be commenced 
within one year after the first mar¬ 
riage is solemnized ?. Thq questions; 
which may arisfe whenever thigclause 
comes to bq acted npqn, are in truth 
inaqnte|sble; but waiving tjhemuH, 
there is this one obji^tion which 
seems to us insuperable^ and founded 
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> in the nature of the marriage con¬ 
tract ; that so long as tiie parties 
live together, and you do not punish 
the one, you cannot effectually 
pvnish the other by any decree as to 
the property. If the wife be the 
offender, the husband remains in the 
enjoyment of his property, she shares 
in that enjoyment, it goes to her 
children, and if she survives him, 
she at all events takes under his 
will, whatever he pleases to bequeath 
to her. The same consequences will 
follow, if the guilty party be 
changed—supposing indeed that the 
wife was incapable of devising, or 
that a will made before the marriage 
in favour of the husband would be 
invalid, or that tlie husband's title 
by courtesy was forfeitable, cases, of 
which the two former would certainly 
not often occur, and the other is 
doubtful at law, still the father 
would in most cases be left depen- 
..dent on the charity of his children, 
a situation which whether they were 
affectionate, or unnatural, no moral¬ 
ist can desire to place a father in. 

The relator in the information 
thus to "be filed, is to be responsible 
for costs, be is to satisfy the At- 
torney General upon oath of the 
irregularity of the marriage, that it 
has been solemnized without his 
consent, or that of any other parent 
or guardian, and that he was not 
aware of the sofemliization of the 
marriage more than three months 
previous fo his application to the 
Attorney General. It cannot but 
have stnibk our readers, that in re¬ 
spect of marriages by licence the 
offence to be punished by this in- 
formatidn is " the false swearing as 
to matter, to which the party 
is required personally to swear.’^ 
Upon reverting to the 14th section 
it appears that there are four or five 
such matters; supposing there be 
no parent or guardian whose consent 
has not been ^ven, in other vvords 
suj^poaiag the ^se swearing to have 
been ib seme other Jbktter than as to 
the eonseat, who as to be the re- 
will ’the|<e be any mode of 
procuring a forfeiture ? 

The 24f A Bection avoids all agree¬ 


ments, settlements hnd deeds, ex¬ 
ecuted by the -parties or either of 
them before and in cootcmplatioii of 
such marriage, or aftes it, for the 
benefit of the parties or either of 
thcfn,or their issue,so far as they shall 
be contrary to the provisions of the 
security or settlement to be made 
under the direction of the court. 
The 2Mh provides that the informa¬ 
tion shall be filed within one year 
from the date of the marriage, and 
prosecuted with due diligence, and 
it specifics a mode of proceeding in 
case any person or necessary party 
to such information shall abscond or 
be or continue out of England: but 
it makes no provision for the case of 
a marriage kept secret for a year, 
nor for *the absence of«witflessetf 
who might be necessary to prove 
the irregularity of the marriage to 
the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General previously to the filing of 
the information. 

The dame (the last of those 
which arc penal) specifies the same 
offences which were enumerated'in 
the 16th of Lord Hardwicke’s act— 
they are.Tst, the insertion in the re¬ 
gister book of any false entry of any 
matter or other thing relating to any 
marriage—2d, the falsely making, 
altering, or forging, (as well as the 
causing any of these to be done, or 
the assisting in doing them) any such 
entry in such register—3rd, the same 
offences in respect of any license 
of marriage—4th, the uttering as 
true any false, altered, or forged 
register, or copy thereof, or licence* 
—51b, the destroying or causing to 
be destroyed any register book, ot 
part of it; the four first offences 
committed knowingly and wilfully 
and with intent to elude the force of 
the statute, and the last committed 
wilfully with intent to avoid any 
marriage, or to subject any person 
to any of the penalties of the act 
are made punishable with transpor¬ 
tation for life. These offences Lord 
Hardwicke's act made capitoi-—we 
think the present puiiuhment more 
commensurate, and we he^tily ap¬ 
prove the change. 

The ^th aedton provides, (as the 
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Ha«i«S«i(«*ji «ct dlil) 
tIiMt iA may »uk ^lofickiiwt^ vaUiHtjf 
afs mmria^ no nvimnce of im 
•ehml reudenKie of U»e |}i|rties ]>i»* 
‘vionl to 0ta mcrringe few tbe time 
niire^tc^ b|) ^ not» dbaU he ti|H^ 
0031 ^^ pad no proof reGoiV;ai>ie to the 
f»bpta 4 <|^ it m ii«r(Hy neeessaiiy to 
^c4nec«i^ i&ftt this neemn ienvea toe 
iBqnirstole into ofimiiinlly, 
eiubitly os oefoise, , . 

TAe VtUk oectieA b ako a r<;>en> 
ftctmelut toe latb of Lord i^rd' 
■ii^’lii nct, and efeclores that in no» 
muse woatooiever toali any proceed- 
be toad in any i^clesiastbal 
nonit to ootopd celebration of mar- 
fiage by rea&od of any previons 
'eoatract _ . 

The SUOith seeiiim makes tto alter- 
of the eustiog iaw aato the 
nmeHMueattoo of morriage before 
witnesses, toe form of the regiatry, 
toe mga^eve of tbe mintster, and 
the parties, or the attestation of the 
witnetses; the fewm gieen is not 
atoipted to the very common case of 
a sx^iniiisation by a dergyma who 
is neither rector, vicar, nor curate 
of toe parito, but a friend of the 
partito } nor is it adapted to the 
case a marriage by special licence 
out of a rtourrh or ^hapel. Dr. 
Bnrn had noticed tots as a. case of 
dnnbt* 084 gives bis soihtion of it. 
which ate 40 not thiok altogether 


omisfactory. Itpertably raigiitbave 
been w<^U Ip f^vide for the case. 
The mih and Stst 4iBC&ens_ exempt 
toe niarrtages of the Rpyal Family, 
of Qtiakmn apd Jews, froin%e oper. 
atiott of toe act, and file 334 con¬ 
tones it to England—^fAe«3SSn4 use- 
fhlfy provides that two copies of the 
act toall be sent to every pari to, 
and one of them be preserved with 
the mfamage-regbter-^ooh in the 
parish-chesh 

We here close our remarks, which 
have run to a length far exceeding 
our ori{;mai intention—to a length 
indeed for which we owe an apology 
to our readers; bat upon an Act, in 
the due execution of which all are 
iritally interested, and the execution 
of. which must necessarily be en¬ 
trusted to oor clerical brethren, 
men ordinarily, net conversant in 
tb^ eonstruetion of legal niceties, 
we have thought it far better to be 
even tedious and diffuse, than too 
short and superficial. In the mean 
tone we lay down our pen, with 
feelings of gratitude' to the Legisfo- 
ture, for what it has done in. so diffi¬ 
cult and so important a matter; and 
we trust that, we Have not trans- 
nessed that respect, which is ever 
due to its ordinances, in the plain 
freedom with which we haveventured 
to point out, what seem to us the er¬ 
rors and deficiencies of this statute. 

t\ V 


^ NOTICE TO COREESPONDENTS. 

We beg to refer C. I* to Bornk Eccles. iLaw. V 0 I. .L p. 267, and to 
Wheadey on toe CdtnmonPrayer, p. 48L. His letter is under oonsiderartioa. 
’. Z’jE.—S(£ pji. has been reoeiv^. , ^ 

, We thaiik s, n. K, for his valuable communfoatioh; but the subja^ on 
writes, has beep si^#e»tly disemtsed on genetal grounto. . la 
tQ^ance, e ieceiamd ieiaperate lumpastmhce oo»listt^:toe 
olriactoohah^c andaceompniied by toe tobstonee of his letter, 

efieet bis object, ^ . 

w,«i M i< ■ H ill I 

■ We have/to apolo»de.t 6 our readers for sethe errors.pari bmisifiops in 
'mt : Dur foii^ article shotria bav'e jhei^a headed noapiy 

J^r|yieei,jtod''Ah«d^^ v‘We4o hot wjBbfo^cohliifo.o^i^ji!^/tdootric^^ 
.^diriribriasiical biogra|^.' ■/■"'^ibereher Wa'ilfoet with Ali^e of g<muhie<imd 
“ ty, vritetW anoms^ toe Cforgy,i^ top j; 4 ^y| ifo slpU^wot fab 
^ ^ ' 'vVl. "..r" .'.***■ 

«tod^,|iave beea prints PS p hofo oh top ipoids Tils ff i&e 

tomfr, fop* whitoboehr in toeV&»rs«n ‘ ^ ' 
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ON SPIRITUAL EXERTION. 

1 Con. ix. 24. 

So run that ye may obtain. 

The life of a ChrUtiaii is here re- 
jireseuted under the image of a race. 
Ail, without exception, must run 
this race; as all, without exception, 
that run lawfully, shall be rewarded 
at its close, through the mercy of 
God ill Christ Jesus. It is a great 
error to suppose, that the Gospel 
has released mankind from the dis* 
charge of any one moral duty to 
which tiiey were before bound. Its 
command is short, but it is full. “ Be 
ye holy, even as God is holyt" No 
vice can ^ind countenance in this; 
no professions can be a substitute 
for its neglect. Nothing short of 
holiness, such a holiness as every 
man, by the grace of God and his 
own endeavours, can attain unto, 
will satisfy our divine Master, or 
ensure, agreeably to the terms of 
the Gospel, oirr everlasting salva¬ 
tion. ' 

Be mt dtceivM; he. that doeth 
nghteomnm, that sincerely and 
habitually endeavours, by God’s 
grace, to discharge his several duties 
in whatever situation he may be 
placed, he is righteous, and shall be 
accepted as such in the sighf of 
God, for the sake of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The Gospel brings the glad 
tidings of a Saviour; we thankfully 
acknowledge ft; it is onr slay for 
the present; it is our hope for the 
future: we rely.on nothing else for 
Remembrancer, No. 09. 


our acceptance in the last day but 
the blood that He bath shed for us; 
we joy an nothing else but in His 
atonement, for on nothing else can 
we confidently rely, in notliing else 
can we* joy without aliatemeot.— 
But then the very same Apostle, 
that enjoins the Christian to look 
unto Jesus as the .Juthor and Fi~ t 
nkher of his faith, reminds him 
that he “ run with patience the race 
that is set before him.'* This race 
is but a succession of duties, com¬ 
menced in our earliest years, to be 
continued through our lives, add 
closed only with our latest breath. It 
contains every obligation that we are 
under to God, our neighbour, or 
ourselves; every command that is 
to be found in the Gospel; every 
action of piety and virtue exhibited 
in the perfect example of our blessed 
Lord. He that runs this race well, 
must be a man devout towards God; 
dutiful towards his parents; adec- 
tionate and true to his kindred and 
friends; respectful and obedient 
where inspect and obedience are 
due ; just in his dealings; prone to 
forgiveness; abundant in charity ; 
pure in heart; blameless in wdrd; 
holy ill action r ever rising above 
this worhi in thought, and intently 
meditating, through faith, on |hat 
sacrifice of the death ctf Christ, 
whereby he is so powerfully, be¬ 
yond every otlier motive that can be 
nartwid, incited to exertion, arid 
ported in his course, and encotiH^fed 
to look forwanlsto a crown of glory, 
which the l.ord, the righteous Judged 
4 N 
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hatii protnised at the last day. But 
thus to run, what is it in fewer 
woirds ,but to be '* zealous of every 
good work ?’* • 

Tilery is ^oinethiug peculiarly 
striking in the metaphor em¬ 
ployed by the Apostle, cspecia% 
when wt consider that it was ad¬ 
dressed to the Corinthians, who 
were daily in the habit of witnessing 
races, or persons training and pre¬ 
paring themselves for them. To 
them (be* crowu allotted to the 
earthly conqueror was the most 
appropriate figure that,, could be 
imagined of the reward promised 
through Christ to the faithful and 
obedient Christian; and the pre¬ 
vious discipline uodergoue by every 
competitory and the necessary ex¬ 
ertion exhibited afterwards on the 
course, an illustration of the ne¬ 
cessity, on their part, of spiritual 
discipline and exertion, too pointed 
not to be felt, and too couclusivc to 
be gainsayed. Here were men un¬ 
dergoing the utmost bodily pains 
and labour, with no small degree of 
mental anxiety; and for what? for 
a mere chaplet of leaves, with the 
passing [ame attendant on gaining 
it. V^at a rebuke, then, was this 
to the Corinthian convert that should 
be found relaxing his endeavours for 
the attainment of an incorruptible 
crown ? And what a proof of folly 
in him, should he suppose for a mo¬ 
ment that such a crown could ever 
be gained without exertion? Here 
were men employed in the most 
active exercise of which the body is 
capable, straining every nerve, and 
pressing towards the mark with an 
anxiety on their countenance that 
showed that the whole man was 
beut on success. Could the Co¬ 
rinthian fail of reading a salutary 
lesson in this ? Or, can we fail of 
doing so? Or are we resolved to 
close onr eyes to our duty, and 
slumber Siway our lives in I know 
net delusive hopes, till we are 
iie4 to a sense of our error 
mournful condition by the 
" of the last trump 1 Let us 


mther, as men earnestly bent on 
working out our salvation, listen to 
the admonition of the Apostle, and, 
praying to the Almighty, through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, for ihe as¬ 
sistance of his grace, ** so nm thit 
we may obtain." 

The Christian has many advan¬ 
tages over his earthly pattern.— 
He is not left to his own exer¬ 
tions; he has the Holy Spirit of 
God to assist and support him in 
his course ; for " God," saith the 
Apostle, “ worketk with us both to 
will and to do and, “ we are la¬ 
bourers together with God.** He 
may not be followed by the shouts 
and noisy plaudits of an admiring 
crowd ; but he has the silent appro¬ 
bation of the good; be has the 
prayers of thousands whom his be¬ 
neficence has relieved or his holy 
zeal converted from the error of 
their ways ; he has the testimony ol' 
his own conscience, and, what is in 
itself a present reward, and the ear¬ 
nest of far more, he has the favour 
and blessing of the Most High.— 
He may not have in this life a crown 
wherewith to wreath bis brows, tan¬ 
gible and visible, but a crown he 
shall hureafter have; a reward no 
less certainly awaits him, far more 
exalted than the highest earthly 
honour, real, substantial, and ever¬ 
lasting. 

• Let us stop and* meditate awhile 
ou this, " the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus 
and let us endeavour to gather out 
of God's word what that heaven 
to which, as to our exceeding great 
reward, we are all Iboking, and uhto 
which we hope, through the mercy 
of God and the merits of our Re¬ 
deemer, to attain. It is remarkable 
that the Scriptures, in their descrip¬ 
tion of heaven, do i^ot confine them¬ 
selves to any oue particular image. 
Whatever is good in itself, or glo¬ 
rious and blessed in its effects, 
is indifferently chosen to express 
it. At one time it is Represented as 
a kingdom “ wherein we are to reign 
with Christ for ever and ever j” at 
1 
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another, as a holy city," respien* 
dent in glory, blessed with the visi- 
hie presence of the »^lmighty, and 
lightened with the light of the lamb; 
HOW ^ ail abiding mansion,’' 
Wherera, after the wanderings of our 
earthly pilgrimage, we may take up 
our abode and he with Christ; now 
as a rest, not from these wanderings 
only, but from every other labour 
that is so harassing to soul and 
body; from sorrow, from crying 
and pain, from the fear of death, 
from tcmpt&tions without, from hour¬ 
ly struggles within; now as “ an 
inheritance,” to mark the certainty 
of our possessing it; now as a 
weight” and “ treasure,” to denote 
its value ; now as “ a feast,” to sig¬ 
nify the joy and satisfaction that 
shall attend on it; now as a prize,” 
to remind us of the exertion requi¬ 
site to attain it; now as “ a crown,” 
to evince its dignity; now as *‘a 
harvest,” to denote the abundant 
plentifulness of the reward; now 
as " a building,” to express its du¬ 
rability ; now as “ a substance," to 
distinguish it and place it far above 
those ■ shadowy and empty goods 
which we are so fond of embracing 
in this life; and then, after the ima> 
ginatioii has thus been carried to its 
highest pitch, and images sought 
out of every thing that we most ad¬ 
mire, and longf for, and value on 
earth, and heaven»declared to pos¬ 
sess Within itself ail that is really 
desirable in all these, we are briefly 
told that yet—so unspeakably great 
and blessed is the reality—that yet 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have eiftered into the heart 
of man the things which God hath 
prepared for tt^m that love biin.” 
Every image declarative of glory 
and blessedness is employed to show 
that no single earthly good, how¬ 
ever perfect, can convey an adequate 
idea of the Christian’s reward in 
Christ; and then every image that 
can be named is declared, ,after all, 
to be too vT'eak, to remind us that 
nothing earthly whatever is com¬ 
parable unto it. After exhausting 


all our powers of conception, and 
searching the Scriptures throughout, 
we are l>rought fo this rock .at last, 
on which faith indeed more gladly 
rests than on the most fively represen¬ 
tations that could have been given— 
the united goodne^ and wisdom, 
and power of God. has’made us, 

and enriched our present condition, 
which is confessedly only proba¬ 
tionary and to pass away, with num- 
berless blessings conducive to our 
happiness; and, in order to redeem 
us from the dominion and penalty 
of sill, and open heaven unto lis, he 
has freely delivered up his only Son 
to die for us. Who, then, after this 
can doubt the value of that which 
has been purchased at so g^reat a 
price 1, Kingdoms, crqwns, ' inheri¬ 
tances, treasures, all sink into no¬ 
thing before the single consideration 
that God, this good, and wise, and 
powerful Being, hath promised to 
retvard us, and that Christ hath died 
to purchase the reward. We feel 
and are persuaded that the reward, 
whatever it shall be, will be great 
indeed and blessed : nay, the very 
circumstance of our being unable to 
conceive it now, only heightens the 
value of it the more, because ft shows 
that there is nothing of eurih in it; 
nothing of the vain, and perishable, 
and unsatisfactory goods of this 
world mixed up witli it; that it in 
altogether of another world, where 
real joys arc to be found ; altogether 
heavenly and spiritual, substantial 
and eternal. 

Here, then, is your reward; it is 
promised to you on the word of the 
Most High God, of whose truth you 
have a present proof in the.daily 
orderings of his providence; and it 
is sealed to you by the blood of his 
dear Son : it is, therefore, most sure. 
It is provided by the hands of infinite 
wisdom, and power, and goodness, 
and must, therefore, be abundantly 
great. Nothing earthly can equal it*; 
and no man can more consult his own 
good than by endeavouring to obtain 
it. It is placed, however, at the 
end of a course, over which every 

4 N 2 
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man must run: it ia the appointed 
pri^e, through Christ, which implies 
that no man that does not run can 
have any title whatever to it. 

On what, lei us ask, did the Apos* 
tie, whose words we have been con¬ 
sidering, found his hopes ? 'Wher^>- 
with* when he ^me to die, and had 
received, as is supposed, an express 
revelation on the subject, wherewith 
did he assure himself of his rew ard ? 
“ I have fought," says he, “ a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith." Is>(his the lan¬ 
guage, or was his the comliict, of a 
lukewarm or slothful Christian? Look 
at his life ; devoted to the study of 
God’s word, and zealous tor his ho¬ 
nour, though misled at the tirst by the 
prejudices of his sect; at length con¬ 
vinced by the heavenly vision, and 
sent to open the eyes of the Gentiles, 
and to tfirn them from darkness to 
light, and from the 'pouser of Satan 
to God, that they might receive for¬ 
giveness of sins and repentance 
among them which were sanctified 
hy faith in the Lord Jesus. As an 
Apostle he went forth wholly rely¬ 
ing on that Saviour whom he preach¬ 
ed to others, and counting all things 
but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord. 
From the East to the utmost boun¬ 
daries of the West his voice was 
heard. No labour could weary him, 
no danger alarm, no dilficulty deter 
him ; all was overcome through the 
grace of the Most High. He passed 
from city to city and country to 
country, planting churches every, 
wliere, and stimulating his converts, 
by his example, his word, and his 
epistles, to live as became the Gos¬ 
pel of Christ. He laboured to omit 
nothing that belonged to the duties 
of that station unto which God iiad 
called liim. As a private Christian 
he kept under his body, and brought 
it into subjection to the holy will of 
God, lest that, by any' means, when 
he had preached to others the way 
of hpiiness unto salvation, he him- 
Sjcjlf should be “ a castaway." As 
ail l^postle he made himself all 


things to all men tender over the 
prejudices of the Jews, condescend¬ 
ing to the weaiiness of the Gentiles, 
bold in confuting the gainsayer, di« 
ligent in removing error, stern in 
rebuking vice, earnest in his calls td' 
repentance, and warm in unfolding 
the proffered mercy of God* througli 
the Lord Jesus Christ; approving 
himself throughout a faithful minis¬ 
ter of Christ, that be miglit by all 
means “ save some." bn his own 
expressive language, already quoted, 
he had ‘‘ fought a good fight," 
against the world from without, and 
the flesh from within; he hud finish¬ 
ed the course allotted him to run in 
public and in private; he ha<l kept 
the faith in his own lieart, and 
preached it in all its purity boldly 
and unceasingly to others: in all 
these points he had “ laboured to 
have a conscience void of ofiPence 
towards God and towards men." 
And now, what was the conclusion 
drawn hy this pious, and holy, and 
faithful servant of the Lord on the 
retrospect of his former life, which 
he was emboldened by the Holy 
Spirit to draw, and which he has 
recorded for our instruction and 
comfort? “ Henceforth," says he 
“ thei e is laid up for me a crown oj 
t'ighteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day"-—*'^ shall give me,” for it is 
still his gift, pur/:har>od hyhis blood, 
and conferred through his merits, as 
the means—Yet given tome because, 
looking to the conditions of niy salva¬ 
tion, I have, hy God’s grace, endea¬ 
voured to fight this good fight, and 
finish my course, and keep the fiiith ; 
and given, not to me only, but unto 
all them also that, pursuing the path 
of their respective duties, and run¬ 
ning the race, whatever it may be, 
that is set before them, ** love his 
appear^g," and anxiously look for¬ 
ward to it as the reward of all their 
spiritual labours, the consummation 
of all tlieir hopes, and the dawning 
of that cv^asting joy'that awaiteth 
the righteous in the kingdom of their 
Father. 
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Let us place, then, before our 
eyes both the adiuoni^on und ex- 
siiupie of this great|^postle: the 
former is a plain exhortation to ho¬ 
liness, and the latter is a pattern of 
Nothing less; in the former the 
Apostle makes the attainment of 
our everlasting reward to depend on 
our running: and in the latter, he 
argues for himself that he shall ob¬ 
tain, because he has run. No man 
will suspocb this Apostle of thinking 
too highly of human righteousness, 
or detractiitg from the value of the 


Ub 

Hcdeemer’s atonement. Here, then, 
is a safe guide. With the Apostle 
let (IS say, other'foundation pf hope 
have I none, save tfesus Christ and 
him crucified but i^ith him let us, 
at the same time, labour, with the 
assistance of God’s grace, to run 
each his appointed race of duty so 
faithfully, and steadily, and consci¬ 
entiously, and to the end, that we 
with him may obtain God’s gracious 
promises, and finaliy.be made parta¬ 
kers of his heavenly treasure through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Judges V. 24, 2.5. 

This was a party of Bedowcen 
Arabs, who had come from El 
Arisch, six days ago, to pa.sturc 
their flocks. The parly consisted 
of four men, Ivith their wives and 
n number of ciiildren ; they brought 
us milk and kids and fresh and salt 
butter. Nothing could be more 
simplcthan the construction of their 
tents; three sticks, one at each end 
stuck into the ground and standing 
upright, with one across the top, 
formed the fra me-work, and a large 
brown cloth made of goat’s or camel’s 
hair, thrown over it, and pinued 
down to the gaouud, formed the 
covering. Travels along the Medi¬ 
terranean, Sfc, by Robert Richardson, 
M.D. 1«22. 

Gen. xiii. 7. 

Strife betweciithe did'erent villa¬ 
gers and the different herdsmen 
here, exists still, as it did in the 
days of Abraham and Lot: the 
country has often changed hmsters; 
but the habits of the natives, both 
in this and otlier respects, ha^e been 
nearly stationary. Abraham was a 
Bedowcen: and I never saw a fine 
venerable looking shiekh busied 
among his flocks and herds, that it 
did not remind me of the holy pa¬ 
triarch himself. The same. 


•ludgcs xvi. j." 

At ten o’clock we reached the 
summit of the hill. The whitened 
tomb of the sometime Shiekh Ab 
Ali Montar, crowned the lofty pro- 
montary of the mountains of He¬ 
bron, on our right; and the town 
and minarcls of Gaza occupied the 
summit of a mound in the plain, on 
our left. Gaza was one of the five 
satrapies of the Philistines, celebra¬ 
ted br>th in ancient and modern 
times, from Samson, the Judge of 
Israel, down to our redoubted cham¬ 
pion of the cross, Richard, the king 
of England. A hedge of Indian fig 
lines the road on each side, and a 
number of upright white marble 
tomb-stones mark the spot where 
the road turns to the left, and winds 
like a serpentine walk through gar¬ 
dens of pleasure to the gates of the 
city. The gardens are enclosed 
with hedges of Indian figs," and 
abound in tall spreading sycamore 
trees, which gave them an enchant¬ 
ing and delightful appearance, 
though but indifferently provided 
either with Particles for use or beauty. 
The town and the burying ground 
cover the top of the eminence, which 
is about two. miles in circumference 
at the base, and appears to have 
been wholly inclosed within the an¬ 
cient fortifications, and must doubt- 
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less have been strong according to 
the ancient mode of warfare. The 
SeoAt. 

Judges x^v. \9. Zecli. ix. 5. 

The caravan brushing the dew 
ftoin off the tender herb and new 
blown flowersi died along the beaif- 
tiful and well wooded valley in their 
way to Ashdod (pronounced in the 
country Shdood) and Gibny, while 
we ascended the hill, passed through 
the village of Barbara, and took the 
road for the ruins of Askelon (pro¬ 
nounced Ascalaan), which lie about 
an hour out of the direct line of 
inarch to Ashdod. Olive trees 
still occupy the sandy height upon 
our left, with fine crops of wheat 
and ^ley upon our right, Arab 
'tents mong< the edge of the hills, 
and Arab shiekhs busily employed 
among their flocks in the held.— 
In about half an hour we crossed 
the sandy ridge, and descended 
into a well-cultivated plain at the 
village called Naid6. On the next 
eminence we found the remains 
of an edifice, with granite columns, 
like what we had seen at Rafia, and 
enjoyed an excellent view of the 
ruined walls of Askelon; winding 
round an eminence on our left, and 
having crossed a small stream in the 
intervening valley, we arrived at 
their base. The position of Askelon 
is strong: the walls are built on the 
top of a ridge of rock, that winds 
round the town in a semicircular di¬ 
rection,- and terminates at each end 
in the sea. The foundations remain 
all the way round, the walls are of 
great thickness, and in some places 
of considerable height, and flanked 
with towers at diftfcrent distances. 
Patches of the wall preserve their 
original elevation; but in general it 
is ruined throughout, and the mate¬ 
rials He scattered around the foun-* 
dation, or rolled down the hill on 
either side. The ground falls within 
the w&lls in the same manner that it 
does without: the town was situated 
ilh the hollow, so that no part of it 
could be seen from the outside of 
the walls. Numerous ruined houses 


stdl remaia with smalt gardens in¬ 
terspersed iftnong them. Askelon 
was one of t]|t proudest satrapies 
of the lords of the Philistines; 
now there is not an inhabitant 
within its walls, and the proJ 
phecy of Zechariali is fulfilled, “ ihe 
King shall perish from Oaza, and 
Askelon shall not be inhabited. 
When the, prophecy was uttered, 
both of these cities were in an equally 
flourishing condition, asid nothing 
but the prescience of Heaven could 
pronounce on which of the two, and 
in what manner, the vial of his 
wrath should be thus poured out. 
Gaza is truly without a king, the 
lofty towers of Askelon lie scattered 
on the ground, and the ruins uithiu 
its walls do not shelter a human 
being. The Same, 

1 Sam, V. 1. 

We now pursued our way across 
the hill, which was covered with a 
plentiful mixture of grass and sand, 
and arrived at the village of Misdal, 
situated in a beautiful plain, and 
surrounded with small gardens, 
hedged with the Indian fig-trees. 
An hour and a half from Askelon, 
we reached the village Hamami. Its 
environs are cultivated, and the crops 
abundant, but quite overgrown with 
thistles, extensive plantations of 
which line the road on each side. 
At present, although our prospect 
is extensive, there is not a tree in 
sight; yet the growth of spring 
clothes the undulating fields, and 
every thing is fresh and beautiful. 
It is not like the land of Egypt, but 
ii is a thousand tinfCs more interest¬ 
ing. Having passed a large tumulus 
on the top of an adjoining hill, the 
history of which we could not leam, 
we came in sight of Azotus, Ashdod, 
pronopced in the country Shdood. 
In abemt half an hour thereafter we 
crossed a broad, stone bridge, which 
was over the bed of a river, with 
stagnant water, in several places. 
Next we came to thehruined village 
of Tookrair, which is situated on 
the top of a hill, on the left, and 
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seems to have been a place of con¬ 
siderable consequence, probably 
Ekron. Soon after ^hich we arri¬ 
ved at Ashdod, passed the town 
and well, with a small contiguous 
'jnosque on the road side, turned 
into a pleasant grassy field, and 
pitched eur tents for the night. 

The lie of the ground around 
Ashdod is beautifully undulating, 
the pasture luxuriant, but not half 
stocked with cattle. The site of 
the town is on the summit of a grassy 
hill, and if'.we are to believe histo¬ 
rians, was anciently as strong as it 
is beautiful. Herodotus states, that 
Psainmetichus, the king of Egypt, 
spent twenty-nine years in besieging 
it, and in the end was successful; 
an event which is stated to have oc¬ 
curred 1124 years before Christ, 
about fifty years before the reign of 
David in Hebron. This was another 
of the five satrajiies of the Philis¬ 
tines, who when they had taken the 
Ark of Cod from the Israelites, in 
battle, brought it to Ashdod, and 
carried it into the house of Dagon, 
and set it by Dagon their God. 
We neither saw nor heard of any 
ruins here. The Same. 

Luke xxiii. 60, 51. 

Wc proceeded slowly through the 
gardens of YatFa, and having cleared 
the thick plantations of thistles, as¬ 
cended the hill, Mild in a little time 
passed a tolerably good looking 
mosque on our left, where there is 
plenty of excellent water; after 
which wc came to the village of 
Seraphan, that stands on a hill on 
the right, where* there is also a cis¬ 
tern of water on the road side; and 
at xme o’clock arrived at Ramla, 
which is only three hours from YalFa. 
The whole of tlie road lay over an 
undulating surface partially cultiva¬ 
ted, and thinly inhabited, of a 
wilder and more unkindly aspect 
than our journey through the ancient 
territory of the Philistines. A good 
deal ol wood* appeared around a 
smiling village on our left as we 
passed out trom Yafia; but the 


whole road was exceedingly unpro¬ 
vided with that article till we came 
near to Rainla,‘ anciently culled 
Arimathea, of wlficl^ was Joseph, 
that good and just man, who took 
down from the cross the body of 
the crucified Jesus, wrapt it in linen • 
cloth, and laid it in his own new 
sepulchre. The ground about 
is covered with rich verdure, and 
adorned with many trees, of w'hioh 
the palm-tree is the inost.conspicu- 
ous. On a high hill to the west of 
the city stands a venerable ruin, 
called the ,tower of the Martyrs, 
with some stately sycamores over¬ 
looking the town. The Same, 

Psalm xlvUi. ], ‘i. 12, 13. 

The.road between Kariafoonah 
and Jerusalem presents nearly the 
same features witli that in the other 
parts of the hill country which we 
had already passed. The mountains 
continued on the right and on the 
left, with here and there a tri-angu- 
lar patch of low alluvial land, open¬ 
ing into a narrow valley, pervaded 
by a small stream of water that 
scarcely covered its pebbly bed. 
We passed the villages of Caglionc 
and Lefta, and a small brook trick¬ 
ling down through the valley of 
Turpentine; and having ascended 
the hill, where the road was formed 
with considerable care, from the 
edge of the rock passed the village 
of Abdelcader, the property of our 
grecn-coated sliiekh, on the left, 
and in a few minutes having reasbeci 
the summit, came in sight of Jerusa¬ 
lem, from which we were distant 
about ten minutes’ walk of our 
mules. These plain embattled walls 
in the midst of a barren mountain 
track, do they inclose the city of 
Jerusalem ? 'That hill at a distance 
on our left supporting a crop of 
barley, and crowned with a half 
ruined hoary mansion, is that the 
Mount of Olives ? Where was tlie 
temple of Solonion, and where is 
Mount Zion, the glory of the whole 
eartli ? The end of a lofty and 
contiguous mountain bounds our 
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view beyond the city on the south* 
An insulated rock peaks up on our 
right, and a broad iiat-topped moun¬ 
tain, furrowed^by tlie plough, slopes 
down upon our left. The city is 
straight before us; but the greater 
part of it stands in a hollow tlia*lt 
opens to the east, and the walls 
being built upon the higher gTound 
on the north, and on the west, pre¬ 
vent the interior from being, seen in 
this direction. We pass down the 
gentle descent covered with well 
trodden grass, which neither the 
sun nor the passengers had yet de¬ 
prived of its verdure. The ground 
sinks on our right into what has 
been called the valley of the Son of 
Hinnoin, which at the north-west 
corner of the wall becomes ar broad 
deep ravine, that passes the gate of 
Yaffa or Bethlehem, and runs along 
the western wall of the city. Arrived 
at the gate, though guarded by 
Turkish soldiers, we pass without 
tribute or interruption. The rosy 
counteanmcc of Abdel Rahman, the 
brother of Abougdsh, like a handful 
of gold, is every where a passport. 
The castle of David, or to call it by 
its modevii name, the tower of the 
Pisons, is on our right, on our left 
is a rugged stone wall inclosing a 
vacant held with a cistern, in which 
the bathing Bathsheba was seen by 
the king of Israel. The ruins are 
at the gates; but nothing of the 
grandeur of tlie city appears. We 
turned to the left where the houses 
commence on botii hands, and a few 
steps brought us to the Latin con¬ 
vent of Saint Salvador. The Fathers 
and the interpreters iu their robes 
immediately came to welcome us to 
the holy city, and with all possible 
despatch the animals w'ere relieved 
of their burdens, and we and all our 
effects accommodated witlijn its sa¬ 
cred walls. The Same. 

Mark xiii. 2. Luke xixi; 41—44. 

ft is a tantalizing circumstance, 
however, for the traveller who wishes 
to recognize in his walks the site of 
particular buildings, or the scenes 


of memorable events, (hat the greater 
part of the objects mentioned in the 
description both of the inspired and 
Jewish historian, are entirely remo¬ 
ved, and razed from their founda; 
tion, without leaving a single trace 
or name behind to point out where 
they stood. Not an anciedt tower, 
or gate, or wall, or hardly even a 
stone remains. The foundations 
are not only broken up, but every 
fragment of which they •were com. 
posed is swept away, and the spec¬ 
tator looks upon the bare rock with 
hardly a sprinkling of earth to point 
out her gardens of pleasure, or 
groves of idolatrous devotion. And 
when we consider the palaces, and 
towers, and walls about Jerusalem, 
and that the stones of which some 
of them were constructed were 30 
feet long, 15 feet broad, seven and 
a half feet thick, we are not more 
astonished at the strengtii, and skill, 
and perseverance by which they 
were constructed, than shocked by 
the relentless and brutal hostility by 
which tliey were shattered and over¬ 
thrown, and utterly removed from 
our sight. A few gardens still re¬ 
main on the sloping base of Mount 
Zion, watered from the pool of 
Siloam; the gardens of Gethsemanc 
are still in a sort of ruiued cultiva. 
tion; the fences are broken down, 
and the olive trees decaying, as if 
the hand'that dresAid and fed them 
were withdrawn; the Mount of 
Olives still retains a languishing 
verdure, aud nourishes a few of 
those trees from which it derives its 
name \ hut all round about Jeru¬ 
salem the general a^)ect is hiightetl, 
and barren ; the grass is withered ; 
the bare rock looks through the 
scanty sward, and the grain itself, 
like the staring progeny of famine, 
seems jg.doubt whether to come to 
matur^, or die in the ear. The 
vine that was brought from Egypt is 
cut off from the midst of the land ; 
the vineyards are wasted; the hedges 
are taken away ; and “tho graves of 
the ancient dead are open and Icii- 
untless. How is the gold become 
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dim ; and every thing that was plea¬ 
sant to the eye withdrawn. Jeru¬ 
salem has heard the voice of David 
and Solomon, of prophets and apos- 
t|^s, and He w^»o spake as never 
man spake, has taught in her syna¬ 
gogues and in her streets. Before 
her legisl&tors, her poets, and her 
apostles, those of all other coun¬ 
tries, became dumb, and cast down 
their crowns, as unworthy to stand 
in their prAence. ,Once she was 
rich in evefy blessing; victorious 
over all her Cnemics ; and resting in 
peace; with every man sitting under 


his own vine, and under his own fig<» 
tree, with none to disturb, or make 
him afraid. Jernsalem was the 
brightest of all th? pities of the 
East, and fortified above 'all other 
towns; so strong that the Roman 
coVqueror thereof, and the roaster 
of the whole world besides, exclaim¬ 
ed, on entering the city of David, 
and looking up at tire towers which 
the Jews had abandoned, “ Surely, 
we have had God for our assistance 
in the war; for what could imman 
hands or human machines do against 
these towers 1” The Harne. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 22 .—Henry the Third. 

( Concluded.) 

The encroachments of the Pope, 
and the introduction of preaching 
Friars, the two most remarkable cir¬ 
cumstances in the reign of Henry 
the Third, have been described in 
preceding numbers. The regular 
routine of Church History during 
thi^ period is not calculated to ex¬ 
cite much attention. Archbishops 
and Bishops succeeded one another 
in due course, with more than the 
ordinary j)roportion of appeals to 
Rome, and with several examples of 
annulled elections and deposed Pre¬ 
lates. As theses?quarrels excited 
little interest, and led to no great 
results, it is needless to consider 
them in detail; ,a better method of 
estimating the general character of 
the age, is to notice a few of the 
prevailing customs and the more 
distinguished ecclesiastical charac¬ 
ters. Such notice will show that 
the times were not quite sfl#bad as 
the readers of our preceding sketches 
might imagine. 

Stephen Langton, who continued 
during many* years in the See of 
Canterbury, was disposed to redress 
the principal grievances within his 
reach. His example was followed 
REMJEMBR/tNCEB, No. 58. 


by various Prelates; and wc have a 
goodly collection of the canons and 
statutes by which they professed to 
regulate their conduct, and expected 
to eradicate abuses. The constitu¬ 
tions of Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, may be taken as a spe¬ 
cimen. They were published in the 
year 1235, and commence by ex¬ 
communicating all clergymen who 
had taken orders irrepuarly, that 
is to say, all who had been guilty of 
various crimes and had not received 
absolution from the Primate or the 
Pope. Many rules are laid down 
for ensuring the celibacy of the 
Priesthood, and for punishing such 
as violated that obligation. It ap¬ 
pears that many of the Clergy were 
married men, and were very unwilling 
to conform to the regulations of the 
see of Rome. They were prohibited, 
under pain of suspension, from fre¬ 
quenting or patronizing drinking- 
matches, from exacting new or ille¬ 
gal burial fees, and from celebrating 
mass for hire. In cases of necessity 
laymen were suffered to baptize.— 
The people were exhorted to confess 
and to communicate thrice in each 
year; and those who neglected to 
do so once were to be excluded 
from the Chqrch service, and re¬ 
fused Christian burial. The con- 
4 0 
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fttiioM were iw|ttired to ohwme 
the greatest gravity and decorum, 
and not to ask such questions as 
might familiarize the people with 
vice, or indnee them to accuse 
One another. Sorcerers, witch^, 

' persons who neglect or abuse tne 
Sacraments, incendiaries, and rob* 
bers, were publicly excommunicated 
at stated seasons. Laymen were 
instructed to make their wilts in the' 
presence • of a Priest. Ciiiklren 
Were to be brought to the Bishop 
to be confirmed; and tithes were 
to be duly and punctually paid from 
every thing which yielded an annual 
iucrease. Such are the principal 
constitutions of Saint Edmund, who 
was canonized by Pope Innocent 
for his distinguished piety.* The 
same mixture of spiritual and tem¬ 
poral runs through all the constitu¬ 
tions of the age. Particular stress 
is laid upon testamentary proceed¬ 
ings, which the Church had taken 
umler her especial care. The celi¬ 
bacy of the clergy, the parity of the 
ntras, and the proper mode of Con¬ 
ducting confessions, are also con¬ 
stant topica of episcopal animadver¬ 
sion. It is obvious, from the man¬ 
ner in which it is mentioned, that 
the latter custom was grossly abused. 
Yet bad as such a practice was and 
must always be, it seems to have 
been the chief if not the only means 
by which the people were instructed 
in their duty. 

The disputes between the Pope, 
the King, and the Clergy, were car¬ 
ried on with mnch cunning on ail 
sides. Henry w^ a weak, avaricioas, 
extravagant, and unpopular mo¬ 
narch; always at variance with his 
barons, always submitting to them 
and granting their claims, with a 
ddierhilnation to renew his oppres. 
sinfta on the first opportunity; 
always giving himself up to the 
iHttnagement of foreign favourites, 
whom his Parliament banished and 
be recalled. The Clergy had two 
fathmnrs to ask of him—abstinence 
from |>lm^erlng them in his own 
person, aind assistance in repelling 


the encroachments of the Pope.— 
Henry undertook to check the ex¬ 
tortions of Rome, upon condition 
that his own should be complied 
with. The;Pope insisted upon simi¬ 
lar conditions, and refused to inter¬ 
fere in the matter of vacyint Bish- 
opricks and Abbeys unless the 
Clergy granted him a fifth of 
their moveables. In short, it was 
the conatant and obvious policy of 
Rome to foment disputes between 
the King and his Prelates, that both 
parties might continue dependent 
upon the Apostolic see. 

But in spite of these grievous 
abuses and calamities, a light dis¬ 
tinctly dawned upon the Church, 
and announced that the darkness of 
the middle ages would not always 
prevail. The Friars encouraged 
learning, and the common spirit of 
rivalry must have introduced it 
among the regular Clergy; The civil 
law became a general object of at¬ 
tention; and to be skilled in its 
provisions was a sure road to dis¬ 
tinction. The nation bad a long 
respite from foreign wars; and the 
disputes between Henry and his 
Barons were not attended with de¬ 
vastation or slaughter. Great com¬ 
plaints were made against foreign, 
usurers and Jews; and we may pre¬ 
sume, from this circumstance, that 
wealth was beginniqg to accumulate 
ia the hands of the principal mer¬ 
chants. In the strength and spirit 
of the aristocracy, in the growing 
power of monied men, in the in¬ 
creased intelligence and new studies 
of the Clergy, we discover the 
seeds of that improvement which 
ultimately prevailed throughout the 
country. The causes which re<» 
tarded It for many a year, were 
wars with France, the contest be¬ 
tween Ybrk and Lancaster, and the 
snccessfnl osurpations Renue. 

It ought to be observed, to the 
honour of the age, that it was dis- 
tii^uished for tlte iqrleadour of its 
Churches and hlonaateries. Many 
of the ancient Cathedrals were taken 
down and rebailt upon metre commo- 
6 
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dtous8it«s» aHdon a larger scaJe. The 
historian assures us that upwards of 
ten thousand marks were expended, 
by Count Richard, King Henry’s 
hrotlier, upon a single Church.-r- 
Henry himself is represented as a 
munificent patron; and Matthew 
Parist who passed some time in 
bis company, found him intimately 
acquainted with the past history and 
present state of his dominions. 

Matthew^Paris himself is worthy 
of a more, particular notice. He 
was a Monl^ of St, Alban's; and the 
only important action in which he 
is known to have been engaged, was 
the reformation of a Benedictine 
Monastery in Norway. As a writer 
be holds a distinguished place among 
English annalists. His reiterated 
complaints against the Pope have 
drawn down severe rebukes from 
Roman critics. ' But Matthew was 
himself a bigoted Papist; believed 
all the doctrines and all the miracles 
of his Church; acknowledged, and 
even niaiutained, all the dignities 
and privileges of St, Peter’s suc¬ 
cessor. There is not the least 
ground for accusing him of disaf- 
fWtion either to the Pope or the 
King. He fairly describes and feeb 
ingly laments their faults^ hut U no 
advocate for throwing off tlieiryoke, 
or even resisting their power. It is this 
which establishes his character for 
impartiality, and*rc^’ards the reader 
for wading through the prodigious 
mass of niaterials which be had the 
industi-y to collect and arrange.— 
King Henry encouraged him to pro¬ 
secute the worl^; and we may for¬ 
give many of the follies of that feeble 
prince in consideration of his having 
provided us with so faithful a chro¬ 
nicler. Matthew Paris has no pre¬ 
tensions to tibie title of an accotn- 
jdished historian, but his merits as 
a contemporary annalist are not 
easily overrated. 

Robert Grosteste, Bishop of Lin¬ 
eup, was 9, churchman of still 
higher endowments} and he shines 
forth in an age af little men with a 
lustre which would have tlltuumat^ 


tlie most splendid sera. He is equally 
eminent as a prelate and a scholar. 
Our literary histo'rians are charmed 
with his Anglo-Nofroan poetry; bis 
theological writings are still studied 
bv the curious; and his progress 
tnrough life, and more especially 
his government of the See of Lincoln, 
show what could be done by inte¬ 
grity and talents, even under the 
unfavourable auspices of Henry the 
Third. The account of his diocesan 
visitations, in the Anglia Sacra, is 
particularly interesting. He in- 
formed the Pope, that upon his in¬ 
troduction into his diocese he con¬ 
sidered himself the shepherd a»id 
pastor of his flock, bound to guard 
them at his own proper periL For 
this reason he commenced a regular 
visitation through the Archdeacon¬ 
ries and Rural Deaneries, and as¬ 
sembled the Clergy of every Dean¬ 
ery at a stated time and place.— 
The laity were also admonished to 
bring their children to be confixmefl* 
and to come themselves to confes¬ 
sion. The Bishop preached in per¬ 
son to the Clergy; a Minorite in¬ 
structed the people; and four 
Friars were appointed to liear con¬ 
fessions and enjoin penance. Two 
days were tlien devoted to inquiring 
into and reforming abuses. This 
practice gave oflence, because it 
was new; and Grosteste himself at 
last |>erceived that the custom might 
be perverted by such of his sucues- 
sors as should be disposed to oppress 
tlieir Clergy by exacting too mucli 
procuration money. lie observes, 
therefore, that visitations carried on 
for these purposes, though they may 
furnish a Bishop with his entire 
maintenance, and enable him to 
leave his episcopal revenue un¬ 
touched, can only redouud to the 
disgrace of the Church, and confirm 
sinners in their crimes: and be 
humbly entreats the Roman Pontiff 
to prohibit the exaction of such 
procurations, either by his succes¬ 
sors in the see of Uncoln or by the 
Archbishop of the {urovince. 

In defeuding hw just righto the 
4 o 2 
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Bishop was not less resolute than in 
refusing to overstep them. Kin^ 
Henry, upon pretence of a special 
provision from Rome, presented a 
clerk to one of the Bishop’s livings. 
His Majesty was respectfully, b^t 
firmly, told that the Pope’s provi¬ 
sions could not set aside the Bishop’s 
authority, and that he was resolved 
to excommunicate every person who 
trespassed upon the privileges or 
dignity vf his See. This remon¬ 
strance had its effect; the King’s 
clerk gladly withdrew from a con¬ 
test with so formidable a Prelate, 
and the living was enjoyed by Bishop 
Grosteste’s nominee. 

He is accused (but the accusation 
seems inconsistent with the rest of 
his actionsj'-of making a mofet extra¬ 
ordinary request to the Pope, namely, 
that all the ecclesiastical [possessions 
in his diocese should be placed at 
the disposal of the Bishop. At first 
the Pope favoured, hut he subse¬ 
quently rejected, this petition ; and 
Grosteste exclaimed, in the hearing 
of his Holiness, Money, money, how 
great is thy power, and especially 
at Rome! The reply of the Pope 
was not inappropriate ; O English¬ 
men, Englishmen, how you delight 
in defrauding one another! If the 
designs attributed to Grosteste were 
really entertained by him, he la¬ 
boured hard for the rest of his life 
to wipe out the stain which they 
infixed. The Pope suspended him 
for refusing to institute an Italian 
priest, unacquainted with the English 


tongue ; but presented, according 
to custom, to a valuable living.— 
He paid no regard to the suspen¬ 
sion, but proceeded iu a •visitation 
of the Monasteries and Nunnerie^'^ 
which he conducted with the greatest 
severity, and wrote at his leisure to 
the court of Rome, justifying his 
conduct, and reflecting in strong 
terms upon the Pope. The non- 
obstante, of which Popes made such 
continual use, he declared.to be the 
fountain of all evil; aqd the conse¬ 
quent separation of the* people from 
their pastors was pronounced worse 
than any thing that had been done 
by Lucifer, or could be eftected by 
Antitdirist. Matthew Paris assures 
us that the Cardinals assented to 
these declarations, and told the en- 
rageil Pontiff that it was useless to 
contradict or punish them, “ He 
is a true Catholic, and a most 
holy niaii ; more religions, more 
excellent, more pious than ourselves. 
He has not bis superior or his 
equal among living Bishops. France 
and England know it well; and our 
denial would liuvc no effect. His 
words are so true that they will do 
us much injury if they become gene¬ 
rally known. He is justly esteemed 
a great philosopher, a profound 
scholar, a zealous lover of justice, a 
good theologian, aconstantpreacher, 
a lover of celibacy^ and an enemy to 
all sorts of Simony.” Such was 
the eulogy pronounced upon Bishop 
Grosteste by the Cardinals of Rome, 
in the presence of the Pope. 


LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


The Life of Thorms Morton^ Bishop 
of Duresme, 

- (Concluded,) 

From this Bishopric of Coventry and 
i^cbfield (anno 1633,) it pleased the royal 
Bfjuesty of King Charles the First, to pre¬ 
fer him to the dignity of tiie episcopal see 
of Ourenne, to which Bishopric, before 
the ron«]uc?t, imifi'd t! c prerogative 


(d a county palatine. And here, con¬ 
tinues one of his biographers, with what 
integrity, justice, temperance, and other 
Christian virtues he demeaned himsclt^ 
especially bis liberal and free compo¬ 
sition with his tenants, whereof many 
instances might be givon, if need wore, 
I bad rather the late memory of him 
sbonld speak, who is yet living in a 
private and contented estate (after the 
apostles’ diet, fJorivsT mrotnvH 
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and after his late injnriona ejection out of 
that plentiful Bishopric in a very old age*, 
which is ninety-three, in this present year 
of our Lord, 1667, and was never married, 
but hath led a single and painful life.” 

* He hath had, being Bishop of Dnresme, 
sundry eminent scholars for his domestic 
chaplains,^as Dr. Joseph Naylor, whom 
God hath newly translated, on whom he 
collated the rich rectory of Sedgetield, 
and a prel>end in the Cathedral (Jhiirch of' 
Durosme -, Mr. John Johnson, a Londoner 
born, a go 41 y> learned, and faitliful 
preacher of the word of God (with whom 
he lives in eternal blessedness) whom he 
constituted to the rectory of Bishop Wcar- 
nioiitli; and also Mr. William Flathcrs, 
long since departed; Dr. Feme, a reve¬ 
rend and learned divine, as his excellent 
treatises wiit and published in tijosc late 
s.ad limes do siiillcieiitly speak him ; Mr. 
Evers Gower, since dejiarted, on whom he 
collated the rectory of Stanliope, and 
arclii^i'aconiy of Norlliumberland, as also 
the albreiiamed Dr. Isaac Busier, wlioui 
be ordauu'd deacon, and after that priest, 
when liishop of Ltcldield; aiul bemg' 
translaU-d to Duresme, he c<)ll.Ued on him 
tlip foreiiamed reolory of .Stanhope, with a 
good jM-obend m tlie Caihedrat Clmrelt of 
Duresme, and the aiclnleaeonry of Nor- 
thnmhcriand. Of this learned gentleman 
much might be said, who is living still, 
thongh'tar remote, i'or in these late heavy 
and dolorous times, he was tuicedtosit 
down, yet with honour, (after more than 
bis XJiyssian travels in three parts of the 
known world) Professor of Divinity at 
Alba Julia, in Transylvania; as also Mr. 
Richard Wrench, Bachelor in Divinity, 
some time Fellow of St. John’s, Cam¬ 
bridge: and lastly, Dr. John Barwick, 
first Dean of Durham, alter tliat of St. 
Paul’s, London, lately deceased. 

This Bishop was such an indefatigable 
student, and such a constant jFfeiuo lihro- 
t'um, tJiat whether he passed by water, or 
rode on horseback^ as he used in his pri¬ 
vate estate, or travelling in his coach, 
after that he had obtained greater prefer¬ 
ments, he had always some choice and use¬ 
ful book, which he either read himself, or 
else caused a chaplain or his amminensis to 
read unto him, who attended on him jour¬ 
neying. And very seldom or never did he 
go to his bed, but his devotions ended in 
public witli his family, and afterwards 
more privately by himself; his bed-cham¬ 
ber servants, who had been asnally Cm- 
versity scholarl, continued their tasks in 
reading some other pious books, or some 
Church history unto him, till such time as 


^ For so he was then aged, but he dyed 
anno. U>5y. a-Uiis y'l. 


acceptable sleep stole upon hini, and so 
relieved and discharged them of that duty. 
And when he did sleep, it was very mode¬ 
rate, or lather small, <or, as I have said, 
he either continued reading iiiinseif, or 
others reading unto him, till late at night, 
a^d after some few hours repose, he was 
always ready to fall on lus study afresh 
with early Aurora, 

For an example of his piety, and general 
care which be took in his diocese, for the 
fuller instructing of children in the grounds 
of religion, he caused many thmisands of 
catechisms (according to that f orm which 
is prescribed in the Book of Common 
Prayer) to be printed at his own charge, 
and to be dispersed in the several deaneries 
and archdeaconries of the dioceses where 
he had been Bishop, wliicli he comiiiaiidcd 
his respective chanci'llors, registers, and 
other ecflesiastical olRccrs, in their places, 
to dUtribiite in evciy parinli; and likewise 
admonislied the several ininfttc'rs to bn di- 
liuciil and caicful in Ihe due catechizing 
of i.heir youtli, .according to that form. 

For ins niaimci of lodging, diet, and 
study garments, they might have been, if 
you will, of anotiicr Anthony, for he 
never could endure a soft, much ic.ss a 
down bed, but eillier :i niatti;i''.s, or a .sin¬ 
gle <imlt, which was his usual lodging. 
His study gown was .sometimes of a coarse 
black hairy rug, and hi.s constant diet, 
when not visiicd by strangers, was one 
meal a day through almost the whole 
course of his life, which in his middle age, 
and before he was Bishop, was usually a 
supper; in his declining age, and after he 
was Bishop, usually a dinner, and tfiat but 
a bare and slender one, to himself; though 
bountiful and plentifui to all others his 
commensals. He very seldom or never 
drank strong drink, and wine most rarely, 
and that in a very small quantity, as per¬ 
haps might warm his mouth, but scarcely 
his stomach, for his health was coustantiy 
good, and his bodily infirmities few or lit¬ 
tle; indeed his abstemiousne.ss was very 
great, and 1 believe this latter was a great 
preserver of the former, added to his great 
activity in his younger yeais, and excel¬ 
lence in all manly games, as leaping, run¬ 
ning, wrestling, the fame of which conti¬ 
nued till his old age, and reached the 
King's ear;; for be was once a.sked by 
King James, whether it was true that he 
struck up the heels of six men so speedily, 
one after another, that the last was down 
before the first could get op again, wiiicli 
I heard him say was true, though the re¬ 
port, which seldom faileth on that side, 
had doubled the number. 

1 miglit further tell you, that he never 
purchased one foot of land, whatever he 
sold, 'lor other temporal possession in alt 
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bis long life, notwithstanding bis plentiful 
incomes; but as bis revenues increased, s« 
were they expended', as 1 Imve formerly 
noted, in hoapitabli., cJiaritable, and other 
Christian uses, 4-liich tiling may partly ap¬ 
pear by bis being so bare, and unprovided 
at the beginning of the late turbulent ajjid 
traitorous times, so that when he was com> 
mitted under the black rod, for protesting 
against those udrivil tumults Uieii on foot, 
he had scarcely wherewith to defray the 
fees and charges of his confinement, which 
is the less to be wondered at, that he was 
not; so plentiful in his purse, and the ra¬ 
ther, considering the great and extraor¬ 
dinary charges which he was put to by the 
frequent entertainment of Scottish Lords, 
and others who posted to and fro, espe¬ 
cially about the time of the Scottisli insur¬ 
rection, Durham being in their northern 
road —Ah ! nimium vicim Scotis DmeU 
nua. 

He never Urdained any for priests and 
deacoM (which he commonly did at the 
four ordinations) but such as were gradu¬ 
ates in the University, or otherwise well 
qualified in good learning; and for a trial 
of their parts, be always appointed a set 
time to examine them in Univeruty learn¬ 
ing, but chiefly in points of divitaity; and 
in this he was very exact, by making them 
answer syllogistieally, according to tlieir 
didities. And he trusted not his own 
chaplains in this sacred business, tiiongh 
otherwise very able and learned divines. 

. He never conferred any benefice or 
spiritual preferment, chidly while be was 
Kshq) of Duresme, being a most Area 
and bountiful patron, but on bis own 
teuraed diaplains, except three only, which 
ware commended unto him by King Charles 
1. his sacred Majesty, viz. Mr. John 
Weemes, that learned writer in moral di¬ 
vinity, Mr. Anthony Maxton, both which 
were made prebendaries of the cathedral 
cburdi of Duresme, and Air. Ciappurton, 
bring three Scotchmen, and able scholars. 

For his judgment of the due deserts of 
learning, take one instance: when lie was 
Dean of Oloucester, and Mr. John Donne 
had cast bimseU* into a sea of miser}’, by 
the marriage of the daughter of Sir Oeorge 
Moore, knight, whereby be was cxnted 
of bis secretary’s place under the Lord 
fSuHMsellor £gerton,and bad ^ent most of. 
iris own means in the pursuit of bis said 
nwrriage, wliereby be was brongbt to a 
low ebb «>d debility in bk estate; and 
kaewing im way or meaiw whereby he 
Cooid sobrist, children especially ineteas- 
ikgyaariy, (hen did Dean Morton earnestly 
seri^ly move him to take tlie holy 
niaktfy m him, whereby the bri;ter to 


support and mainktin tliat charge; and for 
his better encouragement, he willingly and 
freely offered to resign unto him the rec¬ 
tory of Long Marston, in Yorkshire, being 
of the yearly value {plus minus) of iiOOf. 
per annum; yet to this friendly motion Ir, 
would not then give his assent, but put it 
by, in hope, as it should seem, of some 
otlier preferment, fur which lie thought 
Itiroself more fit. 

And long after, the said Mr. Donne, 
having grappled with many extremities at 
home, he passed over into j^'rance, where 
he gave himself to study of the laws; and 
from Amiens, as 1 remerabem he wrote a 
letter to his always true friend. Dean 
Morton, wherein he requested bis advice, 
whetlier taking the d^ree of a doctor in 
tliat profession of the laws, it might not 
be conducible and advantageous unto him 
to practice at home in tlie Arches, Lon¬ 
don. Unto whom the dean then returned 
him answer, that in his judgment he 
thought the ministry in the Cliurrii of God 
would be safer and fitter for him i wliere- 
upoD be desisted from further prosecution 
of those studies. 

For doubtless the Holy Spirit had the 
greatest stroke and power to incline, and 
draw him to that sacred profession: for 
myself have long since seen his picture in 
u dear friend’s chamber of his, hi Lincoln’s 
Inn, all enveloped with a darkish shadow, 
bis lace and leature hardly discernible, 
with this ejaculation and wirii written 
thereon: Dimine illumina teneiras meas ; 
which long after was really aecowplisbed, 
when, by King James’s weighty and pow¬ 
erful persuasions, lie took holy orders at 
the hands of the right Kev. Father Jolib, 
Lord Bishop of London, and so became a 
learned and sssidnOus preacher. Where¬ 
upon his gracious Majesty, King James, 
bestowed tlie deanery of Bt.Paiii’s, London, 
upon him: where what profitable pains he 
took, and elsewiiere, the large book of his 
Sermons, and otlier learned labonra, which 
were pnbiislied both Imfore and ^terhe 
bad been Dean, do most suflioiently attest 
and demonstrate. Fora close concerning 
tliis learned gentleman, 1 will add one in¬ 
stance of bis ripe and sudden wit. For at 
one time when Bishop Morton gave him a 
good quantity of gold, then a nsefiil triten, 
saying, ** Here, Mr. Donne, take this, 
gold is restorativo.” He presently an¬ 
swered, ** Sir, 1 doubt 1 shall sever restore 
it back againwid 1 am assured that he 
never did. 

Tris Bishop Morton vrA a great bene¬ 
factor to St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
where sometimes be bad been fellow, 
bestowed maay hoadredi of pounds in 
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books for tho adoriihtg and augmenting 
of that fiiir library, which Dr. WHIl- 
ams, Bishop of Lincoln, and Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal of England, sometimes 
fellow there, bad founded. He bnilt also, 
dbt of an old decayed chapel at Bishop 
Auckland, a fhir grammar school, and en¬ 
dowed tbe^aster thereof with 34/. perann. 
for ever: etlier tilings he purposed to have 
done, as the enlaiging of the old market¬ 
place, and the erecting a new market cross 
in the Pavement, at York, near to which 
he was born, but was prevented by the 
late woeful and destructive times: but 
God would accept of his small oiforings, as 
be did the poor widow’s mite. 

He converted sundry persons in liis time 
foOm the popisli religion, and by God's 
grace brought them to the true Church of 
England; amongst which was the Lady 
Cholmeley, wife to Sir Henry Cholmeley, 
kni^it; so Mr. Redmaine, a popish priest, 
afterwards vicar and preacher at Congle- 
ton, ih Cheshire; so Mr. Tbeophilns 
Higgoiis, who after was a learned preacher, 
and rector of Hunton, in Kent; Mr. Toby 
Swinburne, then lately returned from the 
English college at Rome, afterwards 
created doctor of the laws at Oxford, and 
in these late nnbappy times deprived of 
his Kfe, whose death was chiefly effected 
by their crnel imprisonment of him, after 
that he had received many deep and des¬ 
perate wounds in the battle at Newbury, 
for the affection and loyalty which he did 
bear to his late M^esty Charles I. Also a 
reverend bishop*, now Kving, bnt here shall 
be nameless; also Mr. 'Thomas Hulse, 
gentleman; Mr. Matthew, and snndiy 
others. 

He was always very beneficial and bonn- 
tifol to tlie poor, wnerdhoever be lived or 
came; so that as it pleased Gfod to divest 
him of those ample means, which some¬ 
times he had to dispose of, and to do good 
on all occasions; so took he timely order, 
during almost his whole life, to erogate 
and bestow the me^ns wiiich Ood lent 
him to the best ends, which was for the 
maintenance of the poor of all sorts, viz. 
of the place where he resided, or by the 
way wliere he travelled, or poor scholars 
in foe university, to many of whom he 
gave yearly stipends; poor strangers and 
travellers, to whom his purse was always 
open. And in foe bishopric of Dnresme 
he gave, besides his daily alms to the poor 
at the castle gate, so many gowns of blue 
cloth to certain poor men, as be bad been 
years Bishop of f^urham, with their diet 
in foe hall four days in tite week. 


s * Herbert Crofts, Bishop of Hereford. 
See Walker’s Suff. p. 17. 


For example of hit liberal mind, and the 
Contempt of worldly .wealth, besides that 
single instance above rdiearscd, when lie 
was leaving the deaderv lUnton, he 
forgave nilto one Miss Place, .of Hnr- 
wortb, near the river of Teise, whose hus¬ 
band unhappily made away himself, as they 
spake, (his whole estate being forfeited to 
foe bishop as count palatine,) which was 
valued at 3000l. and took only of her for 
an acknowledgment of the right of the 
county palatine, (that which be bestowed 
among his domestic servants) tlic sum of 
do/. Likewise, in his first visitation of the 
bishopric, being at Berwick npon Tweed, 
he forgave iiiito one Mr. Edward Moore, 
of Tweed mouth, near Berwick, 500/. in 
which sum he was fined for a riot, at the 
assizes before, at Durham, which the 
bishop was the rather moved to do npon 
his hnmlile supplication then made. More 
example^ of bis bounty and, beneficences 
might be produced, which I forbear to re¬ 
cite, intending only a brief recital of 
some such special things as fell mider my 
knowledge and observation; bat 1 now 
hasten towards bis end, when it pleased 
God to try this his fiiitbixil servant with a 
large a measure of adversity, as he bad 
before enjoyed of prosperity, all whidi 
he bore with incomparable patience, and 
Christian re^gnstion, of which take the 
following instance. 

When be was advertised, at Dnrham 
House, in the Strand, London, by a mem¬ 
ber of parUament, old Sir H. vane that the 
sale of bishops' lands, as well as deans 
and chapters, was that day resolTed and 
conclnd^ by both houses, and vru there¬ 
fore advised by tiiat gentleman to petition 
in doe time for bis livelihood to be granted 
unto him some other way than by (hat 
800/. per annnm, formerly voted nnto 
liira, (which yet all be never enjoyed,) he 
did not betray any discomposure, or pas¬ 
sionate perturbation, on this tio welcome 
information, but with heart and hand, and 
eyes lift up to heaven, he three times re¬ 
peated that serapbical ejacnlatioh of holy 
Job: ** TAe Lord hath given, and the JLotd 
hath taken away; the Lord hath given, 
and the Lord hath taken awoff ; the Lori 
hath given, and the Lord hath takenawaif: 
hleseed, hletsed, hleteed he the name ^ 
the Lord;” and so returned ogtdbln quiet 
from whence he came, to his study and 
devotions. This was then observed, and 
can be witnessed by a person of credit 
late living, who did at that present provi¬ 
dentially attend on him. 

I could menffon two other particulan, 
the one whereof was hi conjunction with 
eleven of bis reverend bretht^, the othet 
peculiar to himself alone. 
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I tnusti^^ke my passage to the former of 
Uiese tliroui;h those coutliiences of tlte rude 
nmUitude at Westminster, at the beginning 
of the late parliaiudiit, which I hope may 
now be called their 'proper name, tii* 
niults, without oflence^in one whereof this 
Rev. Bishop was in extreme liazard of hfa 
life, by the multitude that were beckoned 
thitlier by the contrivers of our late mise* 
ries: whereof some cried, pull Mm ml of 
his coach ; otliers, nay, he ts a f^ood man ; 
oUiers, balfor all ihatp heis a bishop. And 
I have often heard him say, he believed he 
should not have escaped alive, if a leading 
man among the rabble had not cried out, 
let him go and hang himself. 

Upon these and the like violations of 
the libc'rty and freedom, essential to all 
the members of parliament, whereby the 
bishops were necessitated to omit the dis* 
charge of their doty in the house of peers, 
according to their ancient right, before the 
name of parliament was known in Eng> 
land, and according to the several writs by 
wliich they were snmmoned to that parlia¬ 
ment ; twelve of them (whereof this reve¬ 
rend person was one) meeting togetlier to 
consult and advise how ttiey might make 
the discharge of their duty, and the en¬ 
joyment of their safety consist together, 
agreed upon a petition to the king, wherein 
tliey did remonstrate some of those vio¬ 
lences offered to their persons, and tlie 
Just fears they were in by those tumults $ 
and did protest their dissent from all laws 
wiiich should be enacted, till they might 
attend the service of the house with free¬ 
dom aoM etgfety; and the nnliity of them 
that should be made, while the parliament 
was under such a force, as themselves and 
their brethren (being one of the three es- 
states,) could not attend the service of the 
house without the apparent hazard of their 
lives, or to tliis effect. 

And though it was the known and con¬ 
tinual practice of the house of peers, that 
aiiy^pne member of it might enter his dis. 
sent upon lecord, from any thing lie dis¬ 
liked, tliougb it had already passed the 
house; yet was this protestation of the 
dissent of aU these twelve reverend bishops 
aggravated with so much virulence by tiie 
leaders of tbe taction, as to get tliem 
diarged with high treason by the house of 
commons for it, and committed to prison 
upon it; and yet, after they had got tlie 
bill to pass against the bishops sitting iu 
parliament,, they let the accusation tall, 
wttboot ever drawing it into a formal im¬ 
peachment, as being ash&med of ever hav¬ 
ing, it bro^bt unto a legal trial, where 
cpUQcU might be beard on both sides. 
And npon ^ia occasion did this reyerend 
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bishop and the rest snffer about four 
months imprisonment; though it is true, 
indeed, tlie place of his and the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry’s iinprisonincnl 
was ttie house of the uslier of tiie black< 
rod, wiiereas the otlier ten were sent t» 
tlie Tower; but whether this was in 
vour to these two, as being very old, or 
to tlie person, to whom they were com¬ 
mitted, as being then reputed rich, may 
be best conjectured by the excessive 
charge they were *01 there, more than the 
otheis in tiie Tower. ^ 

And though tliis fact was never per¬ 
mitted to come to a due exi^nination, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient and known manner 
of proceeding at law in cases of treason, 
though it was earnestly desired and en- 
deavotired by these reverend bishops, yet 
were they so far prejudged hy it, as to 
make all the twelve liable to sequestration 
for it, as that word hath been abused of 
late for the taking away of a man’s whole 
estate, personal and real. Whicli yut had 
not been half so grievous to tiiem, if they 
liad not seen an occasion taken thereby to 
rob God of tbe patrimony, as well as of the 
moveable goods of their several Churches; 
which was shared among those who had 
long gaped for it, or made the price of 
blood, by being put into the treasury, out 
of which tlie war was maintained. 1 
pray God it may never be laid to their 
charge. 

But to let tills pass, as the common cause 
of this once flourishing Church, [ shall re¬ 
turn to this reverend bishop in particular, 
who being dbcharged from his first impri¬ 
sonment, returned to his lodgings in Du- 
resme House, and tliere attended his de¬ 
votions and study, till sucli time as his ad¬ 
versaries thought Ik tw give him another 
occasion to exercise his patience under a 
second captivity, fur which tlie snare was 
thus prepared. 

It was represented to the tiouse of com¬ 
mons, by some of his back I'nenils, as a 
maker of much prejudice to tlieir ajffairs, 
tliat he should, still have in his custody the 
seal of tiie county palatine of Duresmo. 
The house hereupon seat a committee of 
their own members to demand it; and the 
answer he returned was in tiie negative, 
but yet as well sweetened with civil ex¬ 
pressions as he could make it; and, among 
other things, he desired the interposition 
of the house of peers (fur it was while they 
sal) for tlieir fuller satisfaction; wliicb they 
lightly interpreting to be an appeal from 
those tiiat were not his (Aimpetent judges 
to those that were, sent for him by their 
seijeant at arms to appear at their bar; 
vvhtch be did^and made it evident to them, 
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1. Hiat it “wns Roi a tical ttansmitted fi'oin 
bisiiop to bishop iuccessirely, but one that 
lihd liU own arms and itnpress cut upon it. 
8. That'to part with it could not hut be 
af great prejudice to several persons within 
Ae county palatine of Duresme, wliose es* 
tates depended upon it, both !>y way of 
patents foj* offices^ and leases for lands. 
He added also, S. Ihat it might be preju' 
dirial to hitnsclf and successors, and to the 
person by whom he received the power to 
make it. Which being a very reasonable 
plea, though the last part of it ivas not 
very acceptable to them, the hojise had 
nothing to oljject against it, and so dis¬ 
missed him for that time. And yet, manct 
allAmente; his adversaries that roiild.not 
then have, their wills on him, retained their 
malice agaiust him till another opportu¬ 
nity. 

And that fell out not long aftm upon 
this occasion: the Kiglit Hon. the Earl and 
Countess of Rutland having always carried 
a very^everend respect to this good bishop, 
and he no icss'lioTionrable esteem of them 
and that nohle family, desired him to per- 
fortn the holy office of baptism to a sweet 
young lady, which God had then newly 
blessed them wilhall; which he did (as he 
always judged a hisiiop ought to do) ex¬ 
actly according to the order of the Church, 
prescribed in the Rook of Common Prayer. 
And this being taken notice of by bis old 
adversaries, and much aggravated by some 
zealots of the contrary persuasion, (whom 
i hope God hath forgiven,) was complained 
of to the house of commons, as a tiling 
superstitions, idolatrous, or 1 know not 
what. 

It is a hard ease when the commons 
most teach their bishops, whom God has 
placed over them iif chAf as the guides of 
their souls, what is supecstitinn ami idola¬ 
try. But the world being then turned up.sidc 
down, it was the less wonder the case was 
so in this particulir. And accordingly 
having scut for him as a prisoner to their 
bar, they patciied ,np tins fault to the 
former, to make acciimnlativc crime of 
botli together, and so committed him pri¬ 
soner to their serjeant, under wlmse cus¬ 
tody he continued about six months, bcfoi'c 
lie could obtain his enlargement. 

All that 1 shall need to say fiiriher, will 
be only this: tliat from the time this great 
light was not suffered to shine upon his 
candlestick, he did burn the mure zea¬ 
lously under his bushel, both in his devo¬ 
tion towards God, and bis cliarity towards 
all men, even hi^eneniics, that caused this 
eclipse; which offices) together with lus un- 
intermpted laborious coarse of study, be¬ 
came thenceforward his whole work. Hiis 
Remembrancer, No, 59. 


he performed at Ditr^mne flouse, in the > 
Strand, till he was tfjirown out thence by 
the soldiers that came to garrison it, a 
little before that horrid*fa^ jAs committed 
upon the person of our lau^racipus king » 
which the greatest masters of language can 
n'lver find out a proper word bad enongfi 
to express it by. And after that, being 
importuned by the earnest solicitation of 
bis honourable friends, the Earl and Coun¬ 
tess of Rutland, above mentioned, be i>e- 
came a part of tlieit care and tiimily, at 
Exeter' House, in tnc Strand^ for some 
short time. But, being loath to live at the 
charge of others, while he was able to 
subsist of himself, and thinking the air of 
the country might better suit with his de¬ 
clining years than of the city, he left those 
honourable persons, (though not without 
much grief to them,) and betook himself 
to sojourn first with Captain Saunders, in 
Hertfordshire, and after with Mr. Thomas 
Rotherham, in Bedfordshire, till, by the 
great civility and earnest importunity of 
that noble young baronet, Sir Henry Yel- 
verton, he went with him to his house at 
Easton Mandiiit, in Northamptonshire, 
where he found all that tender respect and 
care from the whole family, wftich a Fa¬ 
ther could expect from his children, till 
after some few months he reiuleicd up 
his hajipy sonl into the hands of bis hea¬ 
venly Father. 

The knife that cut the thread of his long 
life, (beside old age, which is an incurable 
disease,) was an infirmity with which be 
had wrestled for a long time, tlmugh it 
had much oxerci.scd his patience, Hid im¬ 
paired his strength. It was an Isernia, or 
rupture, which at last falling down more 
violently than ordinary, became so painful 
to him, as be could not endure to have it 
reduced. Hereupon he was cast upon his 
dcatli-bed for a montb, wanting three 
days; during which time God did wouder- 
fiilly supply him with a great iiitasme of 
patience and oilier Christian vuliics, re¬ 
quisite for his condition in that extremity, 
till at last God was graciously ple<i''ed to 
grant him his last, and infinitely happiest 
translation from the vale of misery to a 
.throne of glory; this be ohtaic.ed the 23d 
day of iSeptemher, ICiK), in the niuety-fifith 
year of his age, being the forty-fourth ofhis 
episcopal consecration, and twcnty-eighlU 
ofhis translation to the sec of Duresme. 

Upon tiK! eighth day after fiis death, 
being the feast of St. MidiacI tlie Arch¬ 
angel, his body was solemnly interred, ac¬ 
cording to the order of the Church of 
England, iu the chaticcl of tiie, parish 
church of St. Peter, at Easton Manduit, 
wbere,<lie died; and though his estate wax 
4 P 
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. so small as conid not well consist with any 
solemn invitation to hi* funeral, yet he 
liad 80 great re»|)ect from tlie neighbour¬ 
ing people, o^. all r&nks and qualities, for 
all he bad beitft so short a time among 
tliem, that some of the nobility, many of 
tlie gentry, and most of the clergy, d^ 
freely and voluntarily give tlieir attendance 
at his funeral solemnity, the chief of them 
carrying up the skirts of the pall, and the 
rest in due'rank and order accompanying 
his body to tiie grave, where now it reateth 
in peace, till a glorious and happy resnr- 
reetiou shall once more translate it to life 
everiasting. 

Animam quidem Christus, Scripta pes- 
sidijt ecclesia. 

On tho^uinbcr and worth of his writ¬ 
ings, in wiiicb, though rfearf,/e yet sjoea/t- 
eth, it is not for me to enlarge; but one 
thing I must still leave the reader, which 
this pious and jearned, and meek «and mo¬ 
dest, and charitable bishop, has left the 
Church, of which he was so true a son, I 
mean his last will and testament; which, 
in trntii, was at first but a codicil to 
his will, but became at last, through the 
iniquity of the times, to be all that be had 
to leave; for this reverend bishop, in this 
particular, was much of tlie temper of his 
great kinsman, John Morton, the cardinal 
and archbishop of Canterbury above men¬ 
tioned, who chose rather to enrich bis kin¬ 
dred and servants in his life time, than at 
his death; or rather of William Warliam, 
who succeeded him not long after, both 
in his ^tropoiitical sec and chancel¬ 
lorship England, of whom I well re¬ 
member I have read, though I have forgot 
where, that, lying npoti his death-bed, he 
called for his steward, to let him know 
what money he had; and nuderstaUding 
from him it was but thirty pounds, he 
thanke,d God fii it, and said his time was 
tlien conic, for he never desired to die 
richer. 

Tire first clause in his will, after the 
commending of his soul to God, and his 
body to the earth, is “ nc:et, T will that 
this jir<pssioa of my faith, npprohution of 
the discipline of the Church of Chrixt by 
Mskops. and mndiention of my own imio- 
eeney hereunto atmexed, be esteemed and 
aeconnted part of this my lust will and 
testament," 

It foUoweth in these words ; 

1. In the first ages* of the Church, it 
was a very excellent custom, that whenso¬ 
ever any was consecrated bishop of any 

* Antiqua qiiaedam ob servanua, imo 
Aposto&ca fraditio in Ecclcsiis diu obti- 
mrit, &e. Coucil. Nicen. 2. Act. S. Bin. 
Tom, 3. 318. 


patriarchal or chief see, he should, by anr 
encyclical epistle, give an account of his 
faith to his brethren of the same order and 
dignity, for the better strengthening of 
that ratboiic communion, which the bishops 
and Churches then had, and still shoulfc, 
preserve among themselves. And this, by 
the way, was an homage as well paidf as 
received by the bishops of Koine in those 
times, which is a sufficient evidence of a 
co-ordination, but could nev^r have con¬ 
sisted with their now challenged monarchy 
in the Church. ^ 

S. And though the reason be different, 
the design Is no less nece^ary in this 
last and worst age of the Cliurch, for all 
bishops whomsoever to leave some testi¬ 
mony of their faith to the world, when it 
shall please God to take them out of it; 
that 5(1 neither their names may be traduc¬ 
ed after their death, nor any weak brother 
misled, by fathering any false- opinions 
upon them, whereof they were no way 
guilty. e 

3. And this I think will be as necessary 
for me to perform as any other of my order 
in some icspccts, though not so necessary, 
in some other; which is the cause both why 
I leave tliis short account of myself to the 
world, and why it is no larger. 

4. For tlioiigli I have sufficiently de¬ 
clared myscilf to the world, both by my life 
and labours, to be a true orlhodox and sin¬ 
cere Christian and Pi oteslant, according to 
the doctrine and discipline of the piiinitive 
Church, professed also and practised in the 
Clmich of England, seeing I have been a 
writer above fifty years, and have passed 
through all the orileis of the Church, dea¬ 
con, priest, and bishop; and have iteeu 
rector of three Churches, prebendary in 
one, dean of two;sam) bishop of three 
dioceses successively,) yet I cannot think 
myself secure from the malignancy of false 
and virulent tongues and pens after my 
death, more than 1 have been in my life; 
and tire rather because 1 have sustained 
the heavy office of a bishop so many years 
in tire Church, which Ionic perverse peo¬ 
ple make ciiniinal in itself, and hare by 
my writings discharged a good conscience 
in asscriing tire truth, against the oppo¬ 
sites on both sides; for which the father of 
lies will not be wanting to stir up eneniies 
against me. 

5. I do therefore here solemnly profess, 
in the prcscucc of Almighty God, that by 
his grace preventing and assisting me, 1 
have always lived, and purpose to die, in 

)- Hoc enim ptrestitit St. Greg. magnnS, 
(lib. l Ep. 24.) uhtue secundum priscum 
prmdecessonim suorum morem: teste-Jfo- 
lianne Diacono, in vita ejns 1, 2. c, 3. 
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the true catholic Aitli wherein I was bap¬ 
tized; firmly believing all the canonical 
Scripttii;e of the Old and New Testament, 
and folly assenting to every article of all 
those three creeds, (commonly called the 
Apostles Creed, the Nicene or Constaiiti- 
nopolitan' Creed, and the Athanasian 
Creed,) vr|iieh in the ancient Clinrcli were 
accounted the adequate rules of faith, 
and have accordingly been received as 
such, by the.Cimrrh of England, 

6 . As for Councils, that arc free and ge¬ 
neral, consisting of competent persons 
lawfully summoned, and proceeding ac¬ 
cording to the^ word of God, (flnch as were 
the four first, viz. those of Nice, Constan¬ 
tinople, Ephesus and (3lialcedon; 1 do re¬ 
verence them as the supreme tribunals of 
the Church of Christ upon earth, forjudg¬ 
ing of heresies, and composing difi'erciices 
ill the Church. And as 1 utterly condemn 
all lieresiA that have been condemned by 
any of them, so I heartily wish that ail the 
preseitt diliVrences in the Church of God 
might be detennined by such a free general 
Council as any of those four were alrcaily 
mentioned. 

7. The composers of those ancient dif¬ 
ferences ill the Church were bishops, (as it 
cannot be denied,) concerning which order 
I profess to believe, that it was instituted 
by the Apostles, who were iiifallibly in¬ 
spired by the Holy Ghost, and approved 
by Christ in the Kevdation of St. Jobn, 
and consequently to be of divine institu¬ 
tion; as I have made it evident by a little 
treatise already printed, and could still 
further manifest it by some papers not yet 
committed to the press. And 1 had never 
sustained the burthen of that office above 
forty years in the Church, if this had not 
been always my "jiu^ment concerning 
bishops. 1 pray God restore them again 
to those poor affiicted parts of his Church 
where either the office or the exercise of 
it is wanting *. 


* In Certaine irrefragable l^roposi- 
tions worthy ofscifous Consideration,” by 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exon, occur the 
two following, concerning Clinrch-govem- 
ment: 

1. No man living, no history, can 
shew any well-allowed and settled Nati¬ 
onal Church in the whole Christian world 
that hatli been governed otherwise than 
by Bishops, in a meet and moderate iin- 
{rarity, ever since the times of Christ and 
bis Apostles, until this present age. 

“ 2. No man living, no record of his¬ 
tory can shew any Lay-Presbyter that 
ever was in the whole ClttistkU Church, 
until this present age.” 


8 . That the Bishop of Rome hath any 
more power over'bishops than other pri¬ 
mates and patriarchs bave in their several 
sees respectively, is a filing ^lich I have 
often and largelydisproverfyffiny writings. 
All that the ancient Church did allow him 
was a priority of order, but iiu supremacy 
ofnionarchical power. And.I heartily wish 
that this, and all other ditferences now ou 
foot between us and the Church of Horae, 
might be decided by the doctrine and 
practice of the Church for the first five 
hundred years after 'Christ, for that hath 
been my design in all my writings. 

9. If 1 had not believed upon sufficient 
evidence, that the succession of bishops in 
the ('hiircli of England had been legally 
df'i ived from the Apostles, I had never eii- 
tcreil into that high calling, mucl7 less con¬ 
tinued in it thus long. And tliercforc 1 
must here expressly vindicate myself from 
a most notorious iiiitriitli which is cast 
upon me by a late Romish ftritcr, That I 
should publicly, in the house of peers, the 
beginning of tlie last parliament, assent to 
that abominable fiction which some Ro¬ 
manists have devised concerning the con¬ 
secrating Matthew Parker at the Nag’s- 
head Tavern, to be Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury; for I do here solemnly piofcss, I 
have always believed that fable to proceed 
from the father of lies, as the public re- 
cord.s,stiil extant, do evidently testify. Nor 
do I remember that 1 ever heard it men¬ 
tioned in that or any other parliament that 
ever I sat in. 

10 . As for our brethren the protestants 
of foreign reformed Churches, t|^ most 
learned and judicious of themselves have 
bewailed their misery for want of bishops; 
and therefore God forbid I should be so 
uncharitable as to censure them for no- 
Churches, for that which is their infelicity, 
not their fault. But as for our peiverse 
Protestants at home, I cannot say the same 
of them, seeing they impiou.sly reject that 
which the olher piously desire; and there¬ 
fore I cannot flatter those in (liis Church 
who have received their ordination only 
from mere presbyters, so far as to think 
them lawfully ordained, S. Hierome him¬ 
self reserved to the bisliop the power of 
ordination. 

11. Seeing therefore I have been, (as 1 
hear,) so far misunderstood by some among 
ns, as to be thought to approve of tlieir 
ordination by mere presbyters, because I 
once said .it might be valid in case of 
necessity: I do here profess my meaning 
to be—That I never thought there was 
any such necessity in the Church of Eng¬ 
land as to warrant it, where, blessed be 
God for it, there be so many bishops still 

4 I* 3 
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Mvivivmgi and therefore I desire t]H$m not 
to mistake my meanitig in that saying. 

Ig. Wheresoever* there is a forme4 
Chnch, tlier^ mnst of necessity be some 
^et forp* of Virtl’s worship ^ otherwise it 
will quietly fall in pieces, as woeful ex- 
periuocti hath taught ns ; and, of all forms 
of God’s worship in tlie whole Church of 
Christ, none in iny judgment did ever ex • 
cced the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
both for decency, edification, and devo¬ 
tion, in all tile several ofiices of it. If the 
assenihlers themselves, that first laid it 
aside, could liare fonud any faults in it, 
their nicdesty was not so gieat (if we may 
judge of it by their other actions,) as to 
have conceal< !l them from the worid. 

13. Having thus far prevented the un- 
charitahloBcss of others against myself, I 
do here from ray heart protest iny luifeigu- 
cd charity to ail the vi'oild; and more par- 
ticailarly both towards those jiapists and 
perverse protectants, whom I havc*Boniueh 
endeavoured to undeceive, both by niy 
scniioiis, cunferenccs, and writings. ] t was 
only their errors whereat I was offended: 
I have always loved and pitied their per¬ 
sons, and prayed and laboured for theright 


informing of their minds, and the eternal 
salvation of their souU. 

14. Rut yet iny coniinon charily to them 

mast not supersede my more particular 
love and obligation wliicii I have to those 
truly bumble and meek souls in the Ohurai. 
of England, and more especially tn my 
own diocese of l>uresnie, who still stand 
firm upon the foundation of a i^oiiod faith, 
and continue obedient to the doctrine of 
God’s word and discipline of his Church, 
without wavering either to the riglithand 
or to liie left. , 

15. And my earnest exhortation to them 
is, that they would still <a>iitiuiio their 
former affections, notwimstanding all 
temptations to llie contraiy, both to the 
ductriiM', di^eipiiiic, goveinment, and 
form of worship of this i>oor afflicted 
Chuicii; winch if I did nut believe to be 
the scnircst way for the salv.ilion of lhe.ir 
souls, 1 had not ventnrcil niy owa upon the 
same bottom. 

Id. This is the oilly legacy I now can, 
and the Inst I ever could leave them, be¬ 
sides uiy piaycis; wiicreiu 1 coiiiuiend 
them all to the blessing of AImighL> tiod, 
and to the gloiy of iiis saving grace in 
Christ Jesus. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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( Concluded.) 

LETTER LVI. 

Last Wednesday I took the liberty of 
sending yon a small packet by the carrier; 
-and yesterday 1 received a very kind letter 
from yon. 

As to the history of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, the prioclpqi authors are, “ May’s 
Histoi-y of the Parliament,” which only 
reaches to the time of the self-denyin(r or- 
dtnance, Clarendon, Whitlock, Ludlow, 
Kiishworth's Collections, and Walker'k 
History of Independency. The first is an 
extraordinary performance; little known} 
Written with great temper, good sense, 
aaff spirit,and has tlie qualities ofa regular 
composition, whkh neither Ludlow nor 
Whitlock have, 

Bodford^Rtm, June SOM, 1753. 
14&TTER LVUL 

Bedford-Raw^ July 9th, 1753. 

J ^x^tVEp your kind letter of the 2d, and 
■cmild lint leave the town without making 
my ackuowkdgmenls for it. 


I forgot whether 1 mentioned, in my 
last, Walker’s History tf Independency, 
It is written in a rambling way, and with a 
vHndictivc Presbyterian spirit, full of bit¬ 
terness > blit it gives you an admirable idea 
of the character of the times, parties, and 
persons. There isjittle or nothing in that 
enormous collection of'rhurloe worth no¬ 
tice. Hushworlli is full of curiosities; 
Nalson is worth turning over. Whitlock, 
that has been so much cried qp, is a meagre 
diary, wrote by a poor spirited, self-inte¬ 
rested qnd sclf-conccitcd fowyer of emi¬ 
nence; but full of factst In J/itj/Vadmir 
mble Histoiy^ you have, as I told yon, l|ie 
History oftiie Parliament while the Pres- 
hytsrians continued uppermost. If you 
would know the facts of Fairfax and his 
Independent army, till the reduction of 
Oxford and the King, you wffl find them in 
Sprigge's Anglia rediviva, Rut you must 
not expect to find in this Parliament-HW!* 
torian, the moderation, sense, and compo* 
sition of the other. Qu^ it is wortli reading 
And Walker tells ns it tjas not Eairfex s 
Chaplain Sprigge, but Colonel l^iennes who 
comjfbsed it. Tliere % at.thc end* a curi- 
ons list of all Oliver's cginmanderS;, even to 
the subalterns. 
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LETTER LIX. 

Prior-Park, Aitgust \Qth, 1753 . 

1 AM vexed, as well as yon, at the uiiscar- 
rtage of the letter*. For thoui>h 1 don’t 
kSKkw wiiat I said in it, yet 1 know wilii 
what freedom 1 say every thing to yon. 

As 1 am nncertaiii vrhat yon have re¬ 
ceived in ailbwer to your (|ueiy, I shah give 
you all I have to say ii|>on it, over again. 

In studying this period, the most im¬ 
portant, the most woiiderfui in all history, 
1 suppose you |vill make Lord Ctaicndon’s 
incomparable peiformanee your gioiiod- 
woik. I thiiikut will he understood to ud- 
vaniage by leaning, <:s an introduction to 
it, Kapiii’s rcigii of James 1. and the tiist 
14 years of Clmrles F. 

After this will follow WhitlocliS Me¬ 
moirs, It is only aJouriiiU or diary, very 
ample and frdi of important matters. Tiiu 
writer wait* Jeurmsd m Ins own piofessiou ; 
tiioiiglit laigely m ii'ligion, hy the advan¬ 
tage o41iis ti leiidsliij) wilh Seldeti: for the 
i-est h<' is vail) and pedantic aud, on the 
whole, a httie ffeiiius. 

hodlow's Mi moirs, as to its composi¬ 
tion, is below eriticiMii, as to iiio matter, 
eiiridiis enoi'gli. Wilb what spirit wntlcn, 
yon mayjndjic by liitt character, which was 
that of a firioiis, mad, but 1 think, ap- 
parently honest, liepubhean, and iudepen- 
deiit. 

Matf's Histori/ of the Parliament is a 
just composition, according to the rules of 
history. It is written wit!> niiich judg¬ 
ment, pi'netratioii, manliness, and spirit; 
and with n candour that will greatly in¬ 
crease your esteem, when you understand 
that he wrote by order of his iiiastors, the 
I'ariianient. It breaks off (inncU to the 
loss of the history of tl»t time) just wlieu 
their armies were new modelled by the 
self-denying' ordhmnce. This loss was 
attem]itcd to be supplied by 

Spriffffe’s History of Fairfax's exploits 
—monpassibus teqnis. He was chaplain to 
tlie General, and is not altogether devoid of 
May's candour, thSngb he has little of his 
spirit. Walker says it was written by the 
famous Colonel F'lennes, tliough under 
Sprigge’s name. It is altogether a military 
history, as die following one of Walker, 
called The History IndependeMcy, is « 
civil one: or rather of the nature of a poli¬ 
tical pamphlet against the Independents. 
It is full of curious anecdotes; thongh 
written with much fiwy, by a wrathfiil 


* The letter Ifere supposed to have been 
lost, but which came to' ay bands^affer- 
wards, was, tliat of the 3(Mh of June, io- 
scrted in its place. //. 


Presbyterian member, wlio was cast out of 
the saddle witli the rest by the Imkpcn- 
dents. 

Milton was even witl* him, in the fine 
and severe character he /d^ws of the 
Pfcshyterian admiuistratiou, wlfieii you 
will find in the beginning of one of his 
bmfks of the History of England, in the 
late editions. In the course of the 
study of tliese writers, you will have 
perpetual occasion to verify or refute wliat 
they deliver, by turuingover the authentic 
pieces in Nalsmi's, and especially Kn^i- 
worth's, vohiimtioiis collections,•which are 
vastly tnrions and valuable. 

The F/eiicfnts motnum of liaOs and Sir 
Philip Warwick's Memoirs, may be 
woitli reading. Nor must tliat strange 
thing of Hobbes be forgot, called 'The His¬ 
tory ifth" dint H ar,?: it is in dialogue, 
and lull of pirudoxes, like all Ins ntliev 
Wiitings. More philosopliieal, political— 
or any tiling ratlier than histonral; yet 
full of shrewd observations. When you 
have dieested t'ue history of tins period, 
you will find in Tliurioc’s large Collection 
many letters tliat will let you thoiuughly 
into the genius of those times and persons. 

Ail here arc inne.h and warmly yours; as 
well as my dearest friend, yours, &c. 

LETTER XCI. 

At! to old Maynard, pci haps you may un¬ 
derstand him best by comparison. He and 
Whitlock were both Lawyers of family, 
aud in the Long Parliament; both of the 
Presbyterian faction; both learned and 
cininciit in their profession; moderate, 
sage, aud steady. So far they agreed. In 
this tliey differed; Maynard bad strong 
paits, witli a serious modesty ; Whitlock 
was weak and vain ; and, by these defects 
only, more self-interested. A sense of ho¬ 
nour made Maynard stick to the Presbyte¬ 
rian faction, and to fall with them; but, as 
he bad much phlegm and caution, not, tike 
Hollis aud Stapleton, to fall for them. So 
that he was never marked out by the Inde¬ 
pendents fur their first sacrifices. On the 
contrary; Whitlock forsook bis party in 
distress; but, as be bad tbe other’s mode¬ 
ration, it was by siow and gentle degrees ; 
and SQ, as it happened, decently. But his 
weakucas and vanity, wliicii exposed him 
to the gross fiatteiy of the Ind^ndeiit 
leaders, had at least an equal share in this 
with his selfishness, which made him follow 
their power. From this time, he was with 
every party that was uppermost; so that 
by the time tbe King came in, he was 
grown so contemptible, rather than obnox¬ 
ious (for he never abused hu interest), that 
he was only fit to be forgot; though he had 
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bad tlia early fiiendahip of Hyde. While 
Maynard, by adhering steadily, but not 
violently, to the pafty be set out with, was 
reverenced, by aK; and had lie not been 
more jntenr^the affairs of his profession, 
than on \)nblic business, might have become 
considerable by station, tie went throj^gh 
the whole reign of Charles and James *11. 
with the same steady pace, aud the same 
adiierence to his party.He lived, you know, 
to see the Revotntion, and made that tine 
reply to the Prince of Orange’s compli¬ 
ment *. 

Prior-Park, May 8t/i, 1756. 

**A letter of Answer to anunknown Com¬ 
plainant, concerning the frequent in¬ 
jecting of 2’emptatioa. JSy Bishop 

Hail. 

** The case whereof yon complain is not 
more worthy of secrecy than of pity; and 
yet in true Judgment not so heinous as 
you conceive it. Evil motions are cast 
into you, which yet yon entertain not with 
consent. Let me assure you these arc not 
your sins, but bis that injects them. Yon 
may be (as you are) troubled with their 
importunity, bnt you are not tainted with 
their evil, while you dislike and hate them, 
and are grieved with their suggestion. 
That bold and subtle enemy of ours durst 
cast temptations into the Sem of God him¬ 
self, in whom yet he could find nothing. 
It were woe with ns, if lewd motions 
(tl;ongh repelled) should be imputed nnto 
us. It is only our consent that brings them 
home to us, and makes them our sins; 
were then these thoughts (as you suppose 
them) blasphemies; yet while your heart 
goes not with them, but abhors them, and 
strives against them, they may afflict you, 
they cannot hurt yon. As Luther said 
in the like, case. Birds may fly over our 
heads, whether we will or no, but they 
cannot nestle in our hair unless we permit 
them. Take heart therefore to yourself, 
and be not too much dejected with the 
wicked solicitations of a known enemy. 
For the redress whereof (as 1 have not 

* “ Old Seijeant Maynard came with 
the men of law. He was then near ninety, 
and yet he said the liveliest thing that was 
beard of on that occasion. The Prince 
took notice of his great age, and said, that 
he hsid outlived all the men of the law of 
bis time; be answered, he had like to have 
atdUved the law itself, if his Highness had 
not come over.*’ —Bp. Barnet's History of 
bis own Times, vol. iii. p. 341. Oxford 
Edition.. 


be«i unacquainted with the like causes of 
complaints) let roe prescribe you a double 
remedy : resolution and prayer. 

“ In the first place take up strong reso¬ 
lutions not to give heed or care to these 
unreasonable motions; resolve rather^o 
scorn and contemn them upon their first 
intimation, as not worthy of ^a particular 
answer. For certainly holding chat witJi 
them and sad agitations, and arguing of 
ttiem, as thoughts meet to receive a satis* 
fiiction, draws on their more troublesome 
importunity ; whereas, iftly^y were slight¬ 
ed, and disdainfully turned oil' upon their 
first glimpse, they would go^way astiamed. 
Whensoever, therefore, any such sugges¬ 
tions offer themselves unto you, think with 
yourself: 1 know whence this comes, it is 
Satan’s ; let him take it whose it is, I will 
not meddle with it; say but in youf Sa¬ 
viour’s words, Avoid Satan; and divert 
your tiionghts to some holy and profitable 
subject, and these temptations will by God’s 
grace soon vanish. ' 

“ In the second place, apply yourself 
to the remedy of that chosen vessel, who 
when he was bufi’eted by the messenger of 
Satan, had recourse to the throne of 
Grace, and besought God thrice, (that is 
frequently) that he might depart away 
from him. Whensoever yon shall be thus 
troubled, do yon by a sudden ejaculation 
raise up your heart to God, and beseech 
him to rebuke that evil one, and do not 
so much care to answer the temptation, as 
to implore the aid of Him, who can take 
off the tempter at pleasure ; who hath an 
hook in the nostrils of that Leviathan. 
Certainly those evil thoughts cannot be 
more swift-winged than oiirpraycis may 
be, nor so prevalent to our vexation as 
our prayers shall be fer our rescue. Be 
therefore fervent and assiduous in them, 
and my sonl for yours the enemy shall 
have no power to harm you. As for your 
doubt of receiving the blessed Sacrament 
because of these misconceived blasphemies, 
it falls alone by what I have already said : 
the blasphemies (if th'by were such) arc 
Satan's, not yours; why should you not 
do yonrself good, because he would do 
you a mischief? In God’s name go on to 
defy that evil one; and let him take bis 
wickedness to himself; and do you go 
vsith cheerfulness aud good courage to that 
Holy Ttible; as there and thence ex¬ 
pecting to receive new strength against 
all his assaults. Neither doubt 1 but that 
our good God will so bless unto you this 
institution of his own, togetiier with yonr 
praye|8 and resoiutiom, that you shall be 
soon and fully freed from these hatful 
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and comfortably er^oy him and 
yonrseif; which 1 shall alto gladly second 
with my prayers for you (tliough unknown) 
as who am 

“ Your tnily compassionate 
v*«‘ and well'wishing Friend in Christ, 

“ Jos. Exon,” 

“ Exon, A^iil 14<A, 1630. 

We have been favoured with the 
following Pastoral Letter of Bishop 
Kenn, to which allusion was made 
ill our last Nftmbcr. 

ALL GLORY BE TO GOD. 
Thomas Utmm'thy Eiskop of Eath and 
Wellt, to the Minuter of 
wisheth a Multiplication of Mercy, and 
Peace, and Love. 

RevbuiiND Brother, 

Eleesed he God, who hath put suck a 
thing as this into the King’s heart, in 
imitation of the divine goodness, to re¬ 
ceive into His Gracious Protection, the 
French Protestants, who have lately taken 
refuge in His Kingdom *, and to grant His 

* Tiiey had fled from France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Naiitz, and 
from the fierceness of that pci sedition 
wbicii Papal bigotry and other had pas¬ 
sions hud demanded, and the short sight¬ 
ed policy of Louis XIV. had permitted. 

Ycrs la tin de 1 (iB4, ct an coinmence- 
nient de 1685, taudis que Louis XIV. 
toujoiirs puissamment arni6, nc craignait 
auctin de ses voisius, ses troiipes.furent en- 
voy^es dans toutes les villcs et dans tons 
les chateaux ou il y avail Ic plus de protes- 
tauts et comnie les dragons, assez inal 
disciplines dans ce temps-la fnrent cenx qui 
commirent le plus d’«xr4s, on appcla cctte 
execution la dragonuade. 

Les froniicres etaient aiissi soigiieuse- 
raent garddes qn'oii le pouvait, pour prf- 
venir la fnitc de cenx qu’on voulait 
r6unir a I’llglise. Cetait unc espece de 
chasse qn’on faisait dans une grande en¬ 
ceinte. * 

Un evfiquc, un intcndaiii, un subdeii- 
gud, on un curd, ou qnelqu’un d’autoiisd, 
maiehait a la tdtc des soldats. On asscin- 
biaitlesprincipale.s families calvimstes.sur- 
tout celles qii’un croyait les pins facilcs: 
elles renoncaienti leur religion an notn des 
autrcs, et les obstindcs dtaicnt livrdes aux 
soldats, qui eureiit toute licence, cxceptd 
cclle de tucr; il y cut ponrtant plusieurs 
personnes si crnellemeut maitraitees 
qu'elies en mouvurent. Les enfants des 
rdfiigies dans les pdysdtrangers,jettent en¬ 
core des ci'is sur cette persdcntion de' leurs 
peres; ils la comparent aux plus vioicutes 


Letters Patents, the second time, to li- 
ccuce and authorize them to ask and re¬ 
ceive the alms and Charitable contribu¬ 
tions of His loving Subjects, and to require 
and command all Bishops a par- 


quc souffrit I’dglise daus les prenfieis 
tcidps. 

C’dtait un dlrange contraste, que, dn 
seiii d’line coiir voluptneuse on regnait la 
douceur des inoeurs, les graces, les charmes 
de la socidtd, il partit des ordres si dura 
et si impitoyables. Le maiquis de Lon- 
vois porta dans cctte affiiirc i’lnflexibilitd 
de sun caracterc ■, on y recounut le inCine 
gdnie qui avail voulu euscvelir la Hol- 
lande sous les caux, et qni depuis mit le 
Palatinat cp cendres, Ilya encore des let- 
tres de sa main, de cctte ann6c l OSh, con- 
^iies cn ces tenues: ‘sSa majeste veut qii’on 
fasse ^prouvcr les derniercs rigueurs a cenx 
qni nc voudrout pas sc faire de sa religion} 
etceiix qid aiirunt la sotte gloirc de vouloir 
dcmcurcr les derniers doivcnt ctre pouss^s 
jusqu’u la dernierc extr6iuit4‘.'' 

Taudis qu’on faisait ainsi tombcr pgr- 
tout les temples, et qii’on dciuaudait dans 
les provinces des abjurations a main ar¬ 
iose, I’edit de Nantes fut eiifln cass^, au 
uiois d’octobre 1686; et on acheva de 
miner I’^difice qni £tait dl'ja miu£ de 
toutes parts, 

Le vieux cliancclier le TelUer, en sig- 
nant l’6ait (a tons les ministrcs qui ne vou- 
laient pas se convertir de sortir du roy- 
aume dans quiuze jours) s'ecria pleiu de 
joie. Nunc dimittis servum tuum, Do^ 
mine, quia viderunt oculi mei salittare 
tuum. II ne savait pas qu’ilsignait un des 
grands malheiirs de la France. 

l.,ouvoi3, sou flls, se trompait encore en 
croyaut qu’ii souflirait d’un otdre de sa 
inaiii pour garder toutes les fronticres, et 
toutes les cfltcs, contre cenx qnise faisaient 
nil devoir de la fuite. L'industrie occiip^e a 
tromper la lot est toujours plus forte que 
rautoiit6 : il suflisait de quelqties gardes 
gagnds pour favoriser la foiile des refugi^s,” 
Piesde cinquaute niiile families, en trois 
ans de temps, sortirent du ruyaimie, et 
furent apics suivics pur d’autie.s; elles al- 
lerent porter chez les ^trungers les arts, les 
inanufaclurcs, la richesse. Presque tout le 
nord de rAllemagne, pays encore agreste 
et d^nue d’iiidustrie, re^ut une nouvelle 
face de ces multitudes transplants: elles 
peuplerent des villcs entieres. Les tdofles, 
les galons, les chapeaux, les bas, qu’on 
nehetait anparavant de la France, furent 
fabriqu^s par eux: uU faubourg entier de 
Londres fut penpli^ d’ouvricrs frahfais 
cn sole ; d’autresy porlcrcnl I'art de don- 
ner la perfection aux crystaux t^ui fut 
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ticttlor recommcndatfon ftnd vommatHl to 
all ^arsonA, Vicars, and CnratCs, witbia 
tbeir Dioceses, td advance this so pions 
and CliarUable 9work. 

Kiiice fb^a His Majesty is pleased, 
chirdy* to recotnmend the pursuit of these 
His Letters Patents, to the Paternal ^are 
and Inspection of the Bishops, God forbid 
that 1, who am lifted up above my Betters, 
to the Pastoral Chair, should fail, in fully 
answering the intentions of so Royal and 
God'iike a Charity. 

You well know Uie last time His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Letters Patents were sent down, 
in behalf of the.se our caUunitons neigh¬ 
bours, what unchristian reports were 
spread about the Country concerning them, 
wiiich made the Charity of many grow 
stark cold. God give repentance to 
alf persons who did either raise, or pro¬ 
pagate, or credit those diabolical reports; 
God avert from ttieir soids that teoe which 
is threatened to them who are iwt grieved 
/or the a/fUvtion of Joxepk. 

I do therefore require yon, deliberately 
Mtd affectionately to publish and declare, 
the tenonr of His Majesty's Letters Patents 
in your Parish, and the rather because 
they are so excellently pemi’d, that the 
deliberate and affectionate publication of 
diem, wilt Airnish all pco])le with very 
proper motives and inducements to an 
enlarged charity. For yon will j|ec that 
persons commended to onr tender 
regard, are French, who have here taken 
fefiige, and in that respect arc sfran- 
gers in the land, and they are pro- 
testants too, stich who profess the same 
belief w’ith ns; yOu will sec that they 
are distressed and reduced to extreme 
wants, botli they and their families, that 
their condition is deplorable, that a great 
many are still under pressing necessities, 
that since the last collection, great num¬ 
bers have, and do still daily come over, 
tint the public stock ecliected by the last 
brief has been i'aitltfnlly expended, and 
tint stock now failing, wilh out farther 
supplies they must inevitably perish ; and 
what shall now be contributed wc have 
all the reason in the world to be assured, 
•halt be as faithfully expended as the 
former, and that too without any distinc¬ 
tion. 

^Ors perdu en France. On trouve encore 
tr^ «ommunenient dans I’A'llenragnc I'or, 
4 |i|e tea r^fugi^s y repandirent. Ainsi la 
jptbtice per«^ environ cinq cent luillc liU'-- 
IntaatA* tbu? quantity prodigieuse d’ea- 
{Mces, gt8ifr*toHt dcs arts dont ses ennenns 
a'*Mi<ddrent.'’--;Srecle# de Louis X.IV. et 
ianii XKjwr VoUaire, 


Upon these and Hie like eonsidefations, 
I require you earnestly to persuade, ex¬ 
hort, and stir up the people committed to 
your care, to contribute freely and chear- 
fully towards tlie relief of these distressed 
Christians, and I beseech you to enfofee 
your exhortations with your own example, 
and as far as your conditio^ permits to 
give very liberal alms your self. We arc 
eiyoyned by God to doe good to all men, 
especiaUtf to time who are of the Imtse- 
hold of faith, and wlien we see sucii great 
numbers of onr brethren, in so very great 
want, ciiarity obliges all Christians to be 
fervent in tbeir prayers for^them, and not 
onely to pray for them, but according to 
tlieir abilities to be bountiful towards 
them. 

This is a duty which frequently occurs 
in holy Scripture ; our translation calls it 
hospitality; but tlic original signifies love 
to Strangers: the primitive'Christians 
were most exemplary in this kind of cha¬ 
rity, and the Apostle urges tliU polvcrfull 
argument to encourage us to it. JBe not 
forgetfnll to entertain strangers; for 
tlutrehy some have entertained angels vn- 
awares. Jtemember them that are 'in 
bonds as bound with them: and them 
which suffer adversity, as being your¬ 
selves also in the body. It is a great ho¬ 
nour to liavc angels, as Abraham had, for 
onr guests. But onr Saviour offers us a 
greater, wiiich is to entertain distressed 
Christian strangers, whom he calls His 
brethren. For in taking snch strangers 
into our bouses, wo take in onr Saviour 
himself, who is God blessed jor ever ; so 
that were I put to my clioice, 1 had much 
rather entertain tlio stranger than tlie 
angel, 

God of ids inbnftc tnercy open ail our 
bowels towards these distressed strangers, 
and brethren of Cliiist, that hi the great 
day of srpaiation Christ may set ns at 
His right hund, and say tliose transport¬ 
ing words to us, ttome ye blessed of my 
father, inherit the ffngdom prtpaved 
for you from the foundation of the world, 
for 1 was a stranger and ye Utok me in. 

. Your affertionate 

Friend and Brother, 
Tiio. Bath anb Wei.i.s. 
From the Palace, in Wells, 

Apiil \Ath, less. 

LETTER OP THE BISHOP OP 
ST. ASAPH. 

We are happy in being able througb 
tlie kindnesjj of another friend tu add 
to the above a private Letter of the 
Bishop of St, Asaph, (Dr. Lloyd) 



* BUk9p^JU^d^s L0tt^Jlmx t^ Tower. ^5 


one of the seven Bishops (of whom 
Bishop Kenn was also one) who for 
the assertion of the principles of 
true liberty were confined in the 
Tower by James the Second 

* “ Tlie intelligence that these venera¬ 
ble ^ii'elates were about to be committed 
as prisonei’s to the Tower, flew hke wild- 
lire through the town, and its efl^ct upon 
the people is described by historians as 
quite electrical. 

“ The peoiBe,” says Hume, ‘‘ were al¬ 
ready aware of the danger to, which the 
prelates were Exposed, and were raised to 
the highest pitch of anxiety and attention 
with regard to the issue of this extraordi¬ 
nary attdir. But when they beheld these 
fathers of the church bruugiit from court 
under the custody of a guard, when they 
saw them embarked in vessels on the river 
and conveyed towards the Tower, all their 
alfcctipns for liberty, ail their zeal for re¬ 
ligion blazed up at once, and they flew to 
behold this affecting spectacle. The whole 
shore -vas covered with crowds of prostrate 
spectators, who at once implored the 
blessing of those holy pastors, and address¬ 
ed their petitions towards heaven, for pro¬ 
tection during this extreme danger, to 
which tlicir country and their religion 
stood exposed. Even the soldiers, seized 
vrith tlm contagion of the same spirit, flung 
themselves on their knees before the dis¬ 
tressed prelates, and craved the benedic¬ 
tion of those criminals whom they were 
appointed to guard. Some persons ran 
into the water, that they might partici¬ 
pate more nearly in those blessings which 
the prelates were distributing on all 
around them. Thg bjshops themselves, 
during this triumphant suffering, augment¬ 
ed the genera! favour by the most lowly 
submissive deportment; and they still ex¬ 
horted the people to fear God, honour the 
king, and maintain their loyalty; expres¬ 
sions more animating, than the most inflam¬ 
matory speeches. And no sooner had they 
entered the precincts of the Tower, than 
they harried to chapel, in order to return 
thanks for those afflictions, wliich Heaven, 
in defence of its holy cause, had thought 
them worthy to endure,” 

“ It was remarked at the time, and 
deemed a mark of special providential in¬ 
terference, that on tlie evening of the 
bishops’ commitment, when they attended 
divine service in the chapel of the 
Tower, the seeond lesson was Uic sixth 
cimpter of the Second Epistle to the Co¬ 
rinthians, a passage pec^iarly applicable 
to them as snflerers for the sake of their 
ministry. 

Remembrancek, No. OU. 


The perusal of it and the spirit in 
which it is written cannot but give 
a tone to those o'f tbe same- holy 
function, who in tllis arduous mo¬ 
ment are called to dcfe>f3 tho dacred 


On the days following the arrival of 
the prelates at the Tower, persons of all 
ranks, from the highest to the lowest, 
flocked thither in crowds, to proffer their 
services, to condole with them in their 
sufferings, to express their gratitude and 
admiration, and to exhoi t ttioin to firm 
perseverance in the couisc they had so 
nobly begun. Their friends, at the same 
time, were busily employed in engaging 
for them the most eminent legal assistance, 
and consulting as to the line of defence 
which it would be most advisable for them 
to take, when their trial came on. 

“ At last, on Friday the Ihth of June, 
being thA first day of term, Archbishop 
Sancroft and the six bishops were brought 
from the Tower to the court of King’s 
Bench,' by writ of Habeas Corpus. As 
they passed by water, they were greeted 
with acclamations, and prayers for their 
safety, by the people assembled on each 
side of the river. In their way from the 
waterside to the Hull, the multitude form¬ 
ed a lane for them, and begged their bless¬ 
ing. Westminster Hall, wilii the Pal^e 
Yards and other places in the vicinitjvOf 
the court, was thronged with vast acciimu. 
lations of people. A number of the prin. 
cipal nobility and gentry followed the 
prelates into court The crisis, to which the 
intemperate measures of King James were 
tending, seemed to be now arrived; and 
the fate of the whole nation to rest sus¬ 
pended on the issue of this great event. 

The trial lasted during the whole day. 
In the evening,,, the jury were desired to 
to retire and- consider of their ver¬ 
dict. They remained together in close 
consnltation all night, wifliotit fire or can¬ 
dle ; great difference of opinion appears to 
bgve prevailed among them from the 
length of time which elapsed before they 
came to an agreement: persons who were 
appointed to watch them reported that, 
about midnight,and also abou t three o’dock 
in the morning, they were overheard to be 
engaged in load and eager debate, About 
six o'clock they sent a message to the chief 
justice to state they were all agreed! In 
consequence, at ten the prelates wm 
brought into court, and the jury through 
their foreman brought in their verdict-Not 
Guilty. 

** ’Tlie moment the verdict was pro¬ 
nounced, there was a wonderful shout,'” 
says the Earl of Clarendon, who was pre- 
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c«tt«e 0 f ProtesttHjtism (br which the 
writer suffered bonds, and was ready 
to have suffered deadi. Verbum 
sat The^l^tter is curious and, 
thou^csen^'by the same hand to a 
public Journal in 1821, where it#p- 
peared fpr the^rsif Itme, yet is tOo 

sent, that one w<mU have thought the 
bah had cracked." <' llie loud shouts and 
Joyfkl acchiinaliom of the vast numbers 
assembled were, as Sir John Rrresby ez« 
presses, a rebellion in noise, though uot in 
lotention.” The tumultuous soiuids of tri< 
nnphaat joy extended rapidly from the 
town to the country, and a well known 
expresuon of King James's is preserved, 
on bearing acclarmttions even among the 
soldiers in his camp at Hoausiow. He 
was told by bis general, Lord Fevenliam, 
of whom he had inquired the cause of the 
noise, that it^was notiiing bat tlio rais¬ 
ing of the soldiers for the acqnittal of the 
‘ Do you call'^t nothing 1’ he 
repli^, * but so much the worse for them.’ 
SonJhres were made, and tl>e hells of 
all the churches rang, not only in Londmi, 
but in the greater part of the country 
towns, as soon as the intelligence of the ac> 
^ittal reached tlmm, although the strictest 
orders were given to prevent such pro« 
eeedir^. So strong was the general feel* 
iulll, that though several were indicted at 
the next sessions for Middlesex for riotous 
bebavieur, yet the grand jury would not 
find bills against tliem, although they were 
sent out DO less than three times. It is 
stated farther, that the churches in Lon¬ 
don were crowded on that forenoon with 
multitudes eager to poiw forth the over¬ 
flowings of their gratitude to God for Uiis 
great debveiance. ** 01 what a si^t was 
tiiat I” says Niehols, to behold the peo* 
pte crowding into the churches to return 
thanks to G^fbr so great a blessiug, wifli 
the greatest earnestness and eestacy of 
joy, lifting np their hands to heaven $ to 
aqe iliuminatious m every window, and 
bonfires at every door, and to hear the 
bells throughout all tlie city ringing out 
peals of joy for the wonderful deliverance.*' 
The prelates themselves, immediately 
after their acqoittali went to Wbitehaii 
olH^l to retiira ttonks. It happeoed to 
bb bt. Peter’s day, and it nw lenarked, 
Hwt the Epistle was ui^larly appropriate, 
lafllBg of the 1 stb ^apter of the Acts, 

soconl^ Peter’s onracalons deUveranee 
fli^ pitobh Ibey then returned to their 
teqpeetive botom, followed by the acek* 
neramw of the imdtttnde.’—Dr, 

Smwrt^U 


mteresting and valuable not to claim 
a place in our Remembtancer. 

It was found in a collection of 
Letters to Dr. Dotiwell in the pos¬ 
session of the Rev. T. Holland, pf 
Over Stoney in the County of So¬ 
merset, who married a grand-daugh¬ 
ter of the Doctor and ih to tliis 
effect. 

My DeaURST Frieso, 

I have not time to write y^u any particn- 
lars of our appearing befons his Majesty in 
CouHcil, ov of tlirir committiiig us to the 
Tower, where we are ac tliis present 
These things yon will be informed of 
others. But 1 could not forbear in this 
trial to beg the assistance of your prayers 
for the Chnreh, in whose cause we suffer 
iraprisonmeut, and are to expect as much 
more as it slrall please our adujruries to 
bring npon ns, and /to* m that we may be 
worthy of this hi)^ and holy calling. I 
take leave, Sir. 

Your most obliged 

and most affectionate Friend & Servant, 

W. AsArti. 

Jme 9,1G9S. 

Our welcome into the Tower chureli Uus 
morning was with the 44th Psalm; and our 
Lesson out of the Gospel 1 hope we 
sltall never forget. That God may make us 
able to practise it again and again 1 beg 
your prayers. 


The letter lately received from 
the Rev. Principal Mill, by the So¬ 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foretgn*^Part8, and pub¬ 
lished in their present Report, con¬ 
tains so many interesting details on 
subjects so nearly allied to the de¬ 
signs of the Society, that its publi¬ 
cation cannot fail to be gratifying to 
those to whom the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge in the Indian 
Peoinwla rorms an object of high 
concent. ‘ It is dated Ajmeer, and 
is addressed to the Secretary. 

« Ajmettf July *9, 1832. 

« Ksvtaxss Sni, 

*• The long intenrsi ftiatbas elapsed between 
my last letter, annouuring wr arrival in 
India, and the preMUt, has not, I trust, 
been understood by the ^eiety, as pro¬ 
ceeding front any want of respect to them, 
or of regard to tl^r objects am interests in 
this country. Every thb^ regarding the 
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eaUiege havi^ boen hi(}i«rta tramacted be- 
tween tbe Bishop of Calcutta and the So* 
ciety, and the concern of the Principal and 
Professors in its adaiinistratinn having been, 
by the natnre of this arrangemeut, sus- 
peodeil till the return of the approved 
i&tutes from England ; it is obvious that we 
had little or nothing to reportj beside tbe 
continnanc^ uf what we had announced be- 
fure—the necessary study of laiigOages< and 
other imprinant and preliminary duties of 
our station. Tlie few articles of intelligence 
tliat went beyond this, we thought we nnght 
safely leave to the Ihshop’s corresiHindenOe 
—embracing tfoubtless every thing in which 
the infant interests of our e^tabiiabment 
were even renibtoly concerncil. 

“ But.bir, the severe and ui.expected loss 
we have just sustained, makes a total 
change in our condition in this respect. It 
would be useless and iirulevaiit in nie to at¬ 
tempt to contmemorate to the Society a 
character, whose splendid talents and virtues 
tiiey have*so long and so worthily appre¬ 
ciated. But the loss of him to nt at this 
critical time, viheu the institution, which 
Ins enlightened aCal had projected, and 
watched over hitherto, was on the point of 
commencing its regular labours—is one 
which, while we acknowledge the Secret 
wisdom uf the Divine Dispensation here, 
und endeavour to rise to the necessity it 
imposes, we feel that we can scarcely too 
much deplore. U nder these circumstanees, 
it becomes our duty to make a more par¬ 
ticular return of our past and present pro- 
ceeding^: and even those points of local 
and minute information, which at a less ex¬ 
traordinary season might be addressed to 
the Btsiiop only (or in his absence to tbe 
ArcbdeaconX are now on our fbunder's de¬ 
cease, proper to be submitted to the imme¬ 
diate consrderutioM ofthd Society*. 

*' Tbe attention of my colleague and my¬ 
self was iiec'e*eariiy drawn' at first to the 
study of the HinriuttaAee^a language, the 
Hindu basis uf wlueh, diversified in dialect, 
is the vernacular tongue of that extensive 
central distriot of North India from which 
I am now writing, and which in ita mixed 
state with Persian and Anibio, has been 
ever since the Mogul conquests, tbe general 
medinm of cummdiiieatiou in every other 
part of tlie country, in nearly the same 
manner, and with the saifne varieties, as tbe 
French in' the sevefal part* of'^lhe European 
oontinentk In addition to thi% Mr. Alt had 
lately, at the suggestion uf our lamented 
Bishop,Ui«lertak*en the ^udy of the Bengalee, 
the vernacular language of the Hindu po¬ 
pulation in the eastern province of Bengal 
Proper, totally distiuot in coiistrtietion and 
idiom from the Hindn before titenlioned. 
My own attention bad been from the be- 
giiming chiefly fflevoted to tl>e Sumrrit, tlie - 
onclent Brahniinioal language, in which all 
tlie terms of (lindu religion and philosophy 
are coittained, and by whlcfi a'one ive can 


hope to understand that singalar system of 
0|^nioqs, to which tho whole of &is vast 
population is enslaved* This, together with 
maintaining and improving my previous nt- 
qaaintavice with Arabffc aod^ Persian, the 
languages of theology an^literature to ail 
the belter part of tbe Mahometan inbabi- 
tyiits, made up with more ordinary porsuks 
and studies, my pHnci(>hl oeeupation in tbe ' 
country. 

“ It will be evident to the Society that 
of these five necematy languages, there is 
none, with the exception of the second, 
which H learnt with greater advantage at 
Calcutta than at any other pla^e: tbe first 
and two last are better acquired in tbe 
regions adjoining Delhi and Agra; the third 
in every place (as Benares, Oujein, Poona, 
&c.j where the Brahmins have the ascen¬ 
dency. Hearing therefore, distinctly, that 
my oflicial duties would not commence till 
Rficr a year, and knowing that from that 
time they wonfd detain me necessarily 
within tbe immediate neighbourhood of the 
presidency, f obtained (after eight months 
residence in Bengal) our late Bishop’s ap¬ 
probation for lilting a friend at Poona, 
whom the eveitt has connected more inti¬ 
mately with the concerns of our establish¬ 
ment than 1 then expected, and for taking 
in my way severat parts (interesting in an¬ 
other view) of the coast of Malabar. Bring, 
therefore, supplied with letters from Ms 
Lordship to Cichin, and to Archdeacon 
Barnes at Bombay, I embarked at the end 
of October last year, abd arrived at the for¬ 
mer port in November, with the intention 
of visitittg the Christians of St. Thomas, as 
they have been very generally called, in the 
interior. 

I trust I shall not barely be excused, 
but considered as performing a duty to tlie 
Society, in enlarging a little on tbe subject 
of that singular communion. For a Church 
subsisting like theirs, if not fVom the .ipoB- 
tolieal age (a tradition justly suspected), at 
least from the ages immediately succeeding, 
whose members have been reeognizad as a 
distinct and respected class of the communi¬ 
ty, in the very beait of Hinduism, for nunb 
than fifteen centuries, iv a phenomenon 
which cannot but claim the attention 
every one engaged in the Pio^mgation of the 
Gospel in this country, and is itself a most 
satisfactory answer to the many who con¬ 
tend, that its permanent reception bjr ahV 
class of respectable natives, is an impossi¬ 
bility. 

“Thd Christians of St. Thomas; thongh 
evidently Indian thefnselvcr in origin, as in 
cotfiplcxioii and language (Whfoh is theMo- 
lagalinl), have receiv^ their (kderS! with 
their liturgies and ecelrin«srieal .tt«ditinns, 
ftnm the more ancrient parent ebuKb in 
Syria. Accoitfiiqily (notwitbstanding tbe 
inaccurate later rumburs conoeming ttem. 
which seem with' nuiny to have superseded 
the exceiletit and Idburious accounts of thejir 
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foimder bisterjr> given' ‘by !)>'• Micbnel 
Geddes, and by La Croze), they resemble, 
in their form of government, every other 
ancient church of which we have any know¬ 
ledge, by wb^hChi^tionity has be^ planted 
in the midst idolaters: neither in the three 
orders (to which they have superadded 
maajl of confessedly inferior authority) do 
they differ from the Western Church, excbpt 
that the deacons exercise fewer of the pro¬ 
per functions of the Catanas or presbyters, 
than custom has allowed them among us. 
It were happy if with this apostolical regi¬ 
men, of wliich they are most carefully 
tenaciouB, they had preserved uniformly 
uuimpaired' the fundamental articles of the 
Christian faith; but the unhappy disputes 
req>ectiug the person and natures of our 
Lord; which beginning with verbal ques¬ 
tions, ended with dividing the Oriental 
churches into two opposite erroneous con¬ 
fessions, have extended their evil iuHuence 
to thq church in Malabar, It is evident, 
frpm the accounts that La Croze has detail¬ 
ed with his ttsuni candour and 'sagacity, 
tliat at the time when tlfe Portuguese were 
forcing the Eotnish usurpation, with all its 
novelties, upon them; they were, like the 
See of Babylon to which they adhered, 
Ncstorian. And it is evident also, that 
those bishops and priests from Syria, by 
whose assistance, half a century after, tliey 
were enabled, for the greater part, to throw 
off that usurpation, and recover theirau^ient - 
ecclesiastical independence, were from the 
See of Antioch, the most opposed to that 
heresy being Jacobites. And this is accor¬ 
dingly the creed of alt the independent part 
of the Syro-Malabaric Church at tiiis day, 
who are under a Metropolitan bishop of (heir 
own nation. These cori'cspoud the 
church in Antioch : like them have the anti- 
catbolic ca;prmi 0 ii (to say the least) in use, 
of the two natures forming one nature, and 
unanimously hold the Ncstorian duality of 
persons, in the utmost detestation. The 
other great division of this church, who re¬ 
main under that forced subjection to the See 
of Home, though they have still priests of 
tbcir own nation, and their liturgy in 
Syriac, printed at Rome for their use; have 
all their superior governors sent to them 
from Europe, and are in a singular state qf 
schism: the Portuguese Archbishop of 
Cranganore, a suffragan of Goa, still claim¬ 
ing them as his chatge, while this right is 
denied by the Propaganda Society at Rome, 

- who have constantly sent out Italian vicars 
api^tolic, and new latterly an Iri^h bishop, 
residing at VerapoU, to rule them. These 
iteforteqate. Churches, still sufiloiently proud 
t^^eir mcieut character to feel their pre- 
d^adatiou, yet under the terror of the 
iwctentions to Catholicism and in- 
Ipllibmiy, submit partly to the one, partly 
.to the othtar, offbtee opposite claimants. 

It is.the IbriDer and happier diviaon of 
this siojcU.iar ptople, to whom we look with 


the greatest interest and hope; as those 
whose recovery and rise to their early pri¬ 
mitive character,wili, as wc may confidently 
expect, bring with it the emancipation of 
the rest. From their venerable metropoli¬ 
tan, Mar Diony«us,wbo is exeiting himself 
in various ways for the improvement of Ins 
clergy and people, 1 had tlie happiness of 
hearing very warm expressions of respect 
and attachment to the Church of England, 
and our late regretted bishop; whose inter¬ 
views with himself, and mutual presents, be 
evidently remembered with great satisfac¬ 
tion. i received both from him. and seve¬ 
ral of his clergy, copies of fne New Testa¬ 
ment, and ptlier works in Syriac, which 1 
hope, at no distant time, te deposit in our 
college library. The readings of these copies 
(of which I collated many more at different 
churches for seven of the more remarkable 
passages) add but little to the information 
published by Professor Alder on this subject; 
they are chiefly remarkgbie for a gross in¬ 
terpolation iu some Nestorianf’copies, in 
Hcb. ii. 9. and a careft^ expunction of this, 
with an omission equally unauthorized, 
though not so impious iu meaning, by the 
opposite party: and they curiously < ex¬ 
emplify the effect of contrary heresies in 
pseserving, as well as indirectly confirming, 
tlie general integrity of the sacred text. The 
want of 1 John, v. 9. (except in one copy 
interpolated by the Romanists) and of the 
history at the beginning of John viii. is com¬ 
mon to all, 

“ The persons to whom I was chiefly in¬ 
debted for my intercourse both ‘with the 
priests and laity of this extraordinary peo¬ 
ple (of whose Indian language 1 was wholly 
ignorant) were three clergymen of the 
Church of England resident at Cottayam in 
Travaiicore, and actively employed in su¬ 
perintending the college and the parochial 
schools : the former of which, by the grant 
of the Heathen government of that country, 
the latter, by the dhsirf: and contribution of 
theseChristiansthemselves.havebeenrecentiy 
established in their community. Singular as 
such a superintendence may appear, and al¬ 
most unprecedented, there is nothing init,as 
exercised by these ciergymea, which opposes 
the order, cither of that Episcopal Church 
they visit, or, as far as lam capable of judg¬ 
ing, of that to which they themselves be¬ 
long. For the former, they certainly do no¬ 
thing but by the express sanction of the Me- 
troixililan cqpsulting and employing them: 
their use of the Anglican service for them¬ 
selves and fftmllies at one of his chapels, is 
agreeable to the Catholic practice of these 
Christians (who allowed the same ShO years 
ago to the Portuguese priests, as to persons 
rightly and canonically ordained, even while 
they were resisting their usurpations) and is 
totally unconnected withaaoy puipose of 
obtroding even that liturgy upon the Syrian 
Church; adiile their conduct with respect to 
tliose parte of the Syrian ritual and practice 
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which all Protestants tnustcsoiukniQiiB thatof 
silence, which, without the appearance of ap¬ 
proval, leaves it to the gradual influence of 
the knowledge now disseminating itself to 
undermine, and at length by reg'vlar autho¬ 
rity to remove them. For the latter, which 
Involves the more immediate and far more 
aaefed duty of the two, though no opportu¬ 
nity for the display of this has yet existed 
io this native government, without the Com¬ 
pany’s territory, and the limits of the ope¬ 
ration of our Indian Church establishment 
hitherto, yet 1 believe they fully acknow¬ 
ledge that episcopal relation and jurisdiction, 
to which they,*equally with myself, or with 
any chaplain of the Company, a{e spiritnally 
subject. Whatever suspicion may arise on 
this head from the avowed ecclesiastical prin¬ 
ciples of too many who support their re¬ 
spected society (the Church Missionary So¬ 
ciety) in England, I cannot, if I may be al¬ 
low^ the expression of my own judgment 
in this way, extend the same suspicion to 
them. FJr it appears plainly impossible 
that men of piety and integrity, (such ns I 
am persuaded these are) should thus sap- 
port and act upon the ancient principles of 
unity and order in another Church, without 
at least equally regarding them in their 
0 |vn. 

In stating these points respecting the 
Syro-Indian Church to the Society, I do lit¬ 
tle more than repeat what 1 had before 
stated at greater length to bishop Middleton: 
and it is not among the least of the losses 
that 1 have sustainetl from his lamented and 
unforesben departure, that I have been de¬ 
prived of hearing from himself an opiflion 
on these subjects; on some of which he 
alone was competent to decide, and on all 
of which his interest in ibis people, and ex¬ 
tensive acquaintance with their concerns-, 
ancient and modern, enabled him to dei'ide 
so well. 1 had the satisfaction, however, of 
receiving from him in reply, a full appro¬ 
bation of my inqutliesf with remarks of his 
own: as indeed, before ray departure from 
Calcutta, I had heard him express a wish, 
that the large collections of MSS. be had 
himself made in Malabar, might at some 
future time proceed from our college press ; 
and speak of sending for Syriac types (to¬ 
gether with the Afabic, Nagree, and other 
Eastern types wanted by the establishment) 
for that purpose. I am not at this moment 
acquainted with the distinction of those 
MSS., which together with those deposited 
by the late Pr. C. Buchanan in the library 
of Cambridge, and a few within our posses¬ 
sion in India, compose, I believe, nearly all 
the monuments which Europeans have ever 
obtained of this singnlar Society. 

Along the whole of this coast, from 
Cape Comorin to Calicut, there exists ano¬ 
ther class of Cliristians, totally distinct from 
either of the two divisions of the former 
Church ^though Ekiropeans who do not visit 
the jntenor, too frequently confound them. 


to the great injury of the Syrians.) Hiese 
are all persons of the flsbermen’s caste, 
which further north is Pagan, whom the 
Portuguese, on their first landing, found lit¬ 
tle difficulty in persiiaiflng to,submit to be 
baptized, and embrace th^^’mod^ of w<flv> 
ship. These poor people litre in greatjgno- 
rrace, repeating the Latin ritual like othera 
or the same class in the south of Europe, 
and are subject to the Portuguese bishop of 
Cochin. Far beyond the regions which con¬ 
tain these, from Mangalore northward to 
the Goa country, lie the most numerous re¬ 
mains of the converts made by Francis Xa¬ 
vier, and other Portuguese missionaries, of 
the sixteenth century. The character of these 
is generally respectable as compared with 
their Heathen and Mahometan neighbours: 
though in all their ideas, and their mode of 
considering even the sacred mysteries of 
Christianity, they rather resemble Hindus 
than Christians; in the paganism of their 
rites, exceeding greatly the Romanists of 
the Western world, and even retaining the 
distinctidn of castes among themselves. 
Their pastors, who are all of the half Portu¬ 
guese half Indian race, sent to them from 
Goa, are little disposed or qualified to re¬ 
move these evils, and appear to hold their 
people in the utmost contempt. A few Ita¬ 
lian Carmelite missionaries are stationed in 
the Cannrese country, far surpassing these 
country pastors in intelligence and general 
character, only serve to show more strongly 
the ineificacy of that corrupt form of religion 
when exhibited in the most favourable shape, 
to produce any good effect in this country. 
The city of Goa now presents a most re¬ 
markable spectacle. Its splendid cathe¬ 
dral, churches, convents, &c. now stand 
insulated as in the country, no remnant ex¬ 
isting of that populous city with which they 
were once surroonded. The new city 
Panjam, is a comparatively mean place; 
the inquisition, too well known for its atro¬ 
cities in the cases of F. Ephraim Neves, 
M. Dellon, &c. is now mouldering to ruins, 
witlmut the least prospect of recovery. It 
is said that all tbe European Portuguese, 
who refuse to take Uie oath to the new go¬ 
vernment, which is a govemmeitt of half 
castes, will be banished tbe country; and 
in this number the Archbishop Primate is 
included. To this prelate, the kindness of, 
the commander at Cananore had given me 
letters; and I received considerable.atten¬ 
tions from him during my stay. 1 have had 
the satisfaction of sending him since a copy 
of tbe Bishop’s sermon, on laying the foun¬ 
dation of tbe College at Calcotia. 

*• From Goa I proceeded by sea t» Bom¬ 
bay, and thence to Poona.. At this*latter 
place, which was the pnnetpal object of my 
journey, I had the happiness of assisting at 
the commenoement of a work, which forms 
the principal official intelligence I have now 
to communicate to the Society, T mean tbe 
Persian version of tbe Old Testament, un- 
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deitaken under theb sunpioes b; IM frkvuAi 
tbe cbapitin of th»t statioo. Mr. AolHnaoa 
is, 1 believey eiready favourably known to 
the Sociefyi from bis Bombay Visitation 
Sermon iatei|f publblted, on tbe difficulties 
and tba nrospev^of the clergy in latii«,aBd 
bis qtiali^ations at a Persian Scholar are 
genemily ackntmledifi&dinthiscoaHtry. He 
engaged in tbn. und^afciag with the appfo. 
batknr and encooragement of ArclideaeoB 
Barnes; and one of the last acts uf nur late 
eacelieut Diocesan’s life was the formal ae* 
ceptanee of bis Isbottrs; satgecl to ail the 
statuUH of the college respecting transfer 
tiong, its committees of revish>n« &o. This 
worki in eof^wetion with tlie New I'estanient 
of the late excellent Mr. Martyn (which 
may also be pn^erly made a subject fer 
tborowision of tbe college) will, it is hopedi 
b« the means of supplying the Mahometaa 
natives of Indiai as of other partSf with a 
etasacal fisithfel versiem of the Scriptures in 
tWr fitvourite language, and forms in every 
view a most desirable opening of the labours 
of onr eollege w this department. For what 
concerns the translation of Indian tract.*, 
that work w already begun : Mr. Alt having 
already completed ia Hindustanee, lord 
Baeoot’s Confession o> Faith and otlter uSk fui 
treatises, of whioti, 1 believe, accotmU bave 
been already transmitted to the Society. 

** From Surat, the last place in tbe 
western eoast which I visited, my intentiofl 
had been to raturn to Bengal by sea; 
but the sujoouiits I received of tbe uauer> 
tiHU length of a paseage at this season, lo> 
gmber with an invitation from the Resident 
at Poitahguvh, to accomiway him to bis 
station in Central India, determined me to 
prefer returning uverlaitd. Before leaving 
this interesting coast, 1 (rust 1 shall be ew* 
cased in remarking to the Society, on the 
peculiar wout of Protestant AJissionaries 
here, compared with the opposite side of tbe 
Penintttla, and the peculiar necessity here, 
considering the persons with whom they 
would bave to d^ that these should be ctf 
the Unttrd Ctnwch of England and Ireland, 
or efse of one of her sister Kpisecqral coin> 
munioiu in America or Scotland. A I'emnrfc 
of a different nature, but curious as relating 
tio the .history of religion in this country, 
thonid not be omitted. I allude to the ex- 
fintenes of bltiek Jnwt' in the Concana;, or low 
tract of country between Bombay and Mal- 
wan on this coast, in equal or even superior 
numbers to thorn in the fer souiiiem neigh, 
bourbood of Cochin, who have for more t^n 
a century engaged tbe attention of tbe 
Christian fmMie in Europe have, 

UlMkffie otWs, Babbies from that ffiviskm of 
Jeww iA Europe, eaUml Sairiiardln, or Spa. 
mania They have print^ aewice.ho^ 
afeefeotBibem} eireamstances whitdi, with 
their pnwssaiopai tdl the Old TestiMDent, 
are suffiniently destructive of the imagi. 
nathMvlMiltiiy'eutertamed by lome that they 
arsfof the Teu Tribes. Many of tbe be* 


pc^in tiw sarviceof the Company at Bom* 
bay, are oi this singularly ioteresting iia> 
tion. 'Htey are called by themselves and 
their feilow.soldier8, Israeli $ and all these 
men, however ignorant in other respects, 
can read file Hebrew letters. 

** When I bad already proceeded as fiur 
in my reCnra as Nussinded, in tfw territory 
of Ajmeer, and bar! received letters from 
tbe Bishop in the course of my inarch, inti- 
ntaeiog that 1 should' be in Calcutta before 
ttie eu4<if Octiffier, live .journals announced 
to me the nKtaacholy event, which seems 
to have changed the face of all our pro¬ 
ceedings in India. My reftini can be ef¬ 
fected With pose withiu tbe limits assigned 
to it; but 1 lost no rime in wtiring to Arch, 
deacon Lorittg, that he may require my 
presence earlier, should this in the present 
orists be thought necessary. In tbe mean 
while, I hope that the time consumed in tliis 
tour, protracted as it has been beyond my 
calculation, will not bu^ieemed lust, eveu 
to ihe purposes of stilBy. The ibsrches in 
India, with the rethine and conveniences 
they require, arc far from being unfevuur. 
able for this } and the slight delicienuies as 
to reading, are more than compensated by 
tlie opportunities aiforded for observation 
and intercourse with different classes 
natives. I bave been enabled, by this means 
only, to ootleot documents respecting the 
Parsees (or remnants of the ancient Per~ 
sia^ fire-worshippers, at Ouzzera,^ the 
Jains, and other singular tribes or sects in 
the Peninsula, which, with other books ob. 
tained during tbe same journey, from the 
Brdhniins and regular Hind As, may not 
be unfit for tbe library of an lostituiiou 
destined, as we hope, to embrace the whole 
uf this country. Another rea-on, though 
not strictly belonging to the purpose for 
which I am sent hither, nor contemplated 
by my.elf beforehand, will' not be heard 
with iniMffarence by that Society which I 
have the btmour 01 * adUresring. it is, tbe 
miserable defect of Eoolesiasttcnl institu- 
lions uf every hind m this central region, 
rendering even tbe casual h^y pansage of 
an unknown clergyman of more import, 
ance than can res^ly be conceived' in Eu. * 
rope. The miiltitudu who,- within a few 
hours, applied to mevfor baptism, dec. 
in the cantonments of Nnsserratmd and 
Nemuoh, were enough to mark what must 
be the wai^ m the other stations (equally 
abounding in European troops) o# Mbow, 
Asseirgtt^, Raujor, Husseinabad, Nagpore, 
fee. fee., ait* 5B0 miles or more distant from 
the nearest! plaee where there is a chaplain, 
in either of the thr^ surrounding Fresh- 
denciet. The Comnunder at the Si^ men¬ 
tioned anUtary statiua, who had* applied 
twice in vain flw a remedy of tW evth had 
panned, aa he told me, sixteen yemv of his 
life without saeing a eWgyman,. wa» obliged 
to perfiarnv several proper}y< derical offices 
taa^f, aod- this in swoe of the most po. 
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pa)<Mis of our stations in India. All Ute 
officers to whom I have spoked open ^s 
subject have appeared even aatotiisbed at a 
n^'^eet, f an which the Dutch, the Portu- 
g'ueie, the French and Danes in India, are 
so markedly free, and which 1 believe to be 
^^tbout parallei in the colonial history of 
any Christian nation. The prejudices of 
the natives have been strangely aHeged at 
home in e/cuse for tbn; when it is known 
to ail who have most conversed with them 
(as may be said without fear of contradic* 
tion,) that in proportion to their fear of in¬ 
terference with their own modes of religion, 
is their dispoiition to condemn and even 
despise those who have no religious institu¬ 
tions themselfes. Their esteem for the 
British nation seems to have increased from 
the happy and decided, but yet very par¬ 
tial, approaches to a better state that have 
taken place, already: from the public opi¬ 
nion, which is now even loud upon the 
subject, we should be happy to augur 
more. • # 

“ It was my wish to add here something 
respecting the many encouraging appear¬ 
ances, now first presented, of the opmung of 
the native mind in India; such as are the 
introduction of native newspapers in their 
own language, their curiosity respecting 
other manners and histories than their own, 
their desire to learn English, and (notwith> 
standing that suspicion on the article of re¬ 
ligion, which makes every caution, short of 
dissimulation or compromise, necessary and 
proper towards them) to read in that view 
every Shastra of ours, when considered as a 
part of F.nglish education. This is a Idi'ge 
subject of itself, upon which I hope here, 
after more fully to address the Society. 
But there is one appearance of this kind, 
which, as it bears more immediately upon 
the great object always before us, I cannot 
omit j I mean the rise, in difierent parts of 
India, of persons who, on the principles of 
natural religion only, dppose in speech and 
writing the reigning superstitions of their 
countrymen, as impious and abominable. 
These men, who are mostlyof high caste as 
llindds, and retain fully their place in so¬ 
ciety, are not indeed enlightened as to the 
remedy wanted for the evils they discern: 
they mingle often* with their opposition, 
views respecting satisfaction and atone¬ 
ment, more remote from the truth than the 
traditions (however distorted and corrupt) 
of the people they oppose; and they all 
want that duposition to undergo sacrifices in' 
the cause of truth, which it seems that 
nothiug but a better hope than tbmrs is 
able to iuspire. Yet their [>arty is extend- . 
ing itself; and while the leaden, content 
with the sort of admiration they excite, 
comply outwardly with the corruptions and 
superstitions they are undermining, the 
effect on the community at large, of this 
discussion, ~ seems to be paving the way 
for Uieir final destruction. TBe unfivtonsta 


emuse which the roost celebrated of these 
leaders, Bamohan Roy of Calcutta, has 
taken, is perhaps not unknown to tiie So¬ 
ciety. Frmn being an adversary of the 
Brahmans, his brethrerj^ on tjteir own an¬ 
cient principles, endeavouring to restore on 
the authority of avae part it the Vedas and 
their commentators, the primeval tradition 
ofthe Divine Unity, the evil of idolatry, of 
bloody and obscene rites, &c., he has tat- 
terty turned to profess hinuelf a Christian t 
but it is such a Christianity, a% being unac- 
companied with any submission of mind to 
its authority as a supei natural revelation, 
leaves us no reason to applaud the ebauga, 
A work published by him some \ime since, 
under the very welcouie and just title, 
“ The Precepts of Jeeus the Guide to Hap¬ 
piness and Peace,” was an aitfol attempt, 
in esbibiting all the discourses of Christ 
which represented practice as the sum and 
substance of his religion ; to set the morality 
of the Gospel against its mysteries i stu¬ 
diously omitting all those discourses which 
joined the two inseparably ^getber. The 
work, if divested of its insidious short pre¬ 
face, was perhaps calculated to do good, 
being composed of passages from the Gos¬ 
pels only; but when the Baptists of Seram- 
pore directly attacked Uie publication, he 
issued forth what he termed ” A De(ence of 
the Precepts of Jesus,” being an elaborate 
tract against tlie doctrine of the Trinity, 
with that of the Incarnation and Sacrifice of 
our Saviour, This treatise, certainly not 
entirely his owii~>and, if report speaks 
truly, dictated by one who had separated 
from the Baptists, and has since opened a 
Unitarian meeting.house at Calcutta—-is 
conspicuous for nothing so much as the pre¬ 
sumptuous vanity of its nominal author: its 
affectation of Western learning, and at¬ 
tempts at Greek and Hebrew criticisms, are 
to the last degree contemptible; and what 
there is in it to deserve notice, is borrowed 
from the long confuted supporters of the 
same impiety in England. Whatever 
mischief may be apprehended from 
this publication (which, like his other pub¬ 
lications, is not deficient either in style 
or plansibility of manner) amongst the ma¬ 
lignantly disposed, who will not inquire 
further, or amongst those of the Mahometan 
superstition, who, with their strong prfjur , 
dices against the characteristic mystery of 
Christianity, are yet half convinced by ita 
evidences, there are yet satisfactory ap¬ 
pearances that the Aatiohiistian aposteoy it 
suppoito will not gain ground among the 
Christians of this t and the rock upon 

which the Church is built will remain here, 
as in the whole world, un^akeu. • 

** WiUi re(>eated aesurances to the So¬ 
ciety, of my devotion to tlieir cause and 
Qtgeots in this eonn^, I am. Reverend dir, 
yours, very faithfully, 

*• W. H. Milt.” 
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SACKED POETRY. 

The following Psalms are selected from a work just pubUslied?**erititII!d 

** T&e«Psalnic8 of David translated into divers and sundry kindes of Verse, mo{|e 
rare and excellent for tlie Method and Varietie than e^er yet hath been done in Eng¬ 
lish. Begun by the noble and learned gent. Sir Philip Sidney, ij^nt.* and finished by 
the Right Hoborable the Countess of Pembroke, his sister. Now first pKuted from 
a Copy of the Original Manuscript, transcribed by John Davies, of Hereford, in the 
reign of James the First.’' 

** The MS. from wliicli it has been printed is iti folio, copied from the original by 
John Davies, of Hereford, (writing master to Prince Henry;) himself«a poet of no 
mean attainments, and a coteniporaiy of Sir Philip Sidney, It exhibits a beautiful 
specimen of the Calligraphy of the Time. The first letters of every iii)p are in gold 
ink, and it comprises specimens of all llie hands in use, more particularly tlieiltalian, 
then mnch in fashion at court. From the pains bestowed it is hy no means improba¬ 
ble tliat it Was written for the Priiice.” 

PSALM I. 

Beatus vir. 

He blessed is who neither loosely treads 
The straying steps as wicked conneel leads, 

Ne for bad mates in way of sinners waitetli, 

Nor yet himself with idle scorners seateth ; 

Bat on Gods law his whole delight doth bind, 

Which night and day be calls to marking mind. 

He shall be like a freshly planted tree, 

To which sweet springs of waters neighbours be; 

Whose branches failc not timely froite to nourish, 

Nor withered leaf shall make it faile to fiourish: 

So all the things whereto that itian doth bend 
Shall prosper still with well succeeding end. 

Such blessing shall not wicked wretches see. 

But like vile chalf with wind shall scattred be; 

For neither shall the men in sinne delighted 
Consist when they to highest doorac arc cited, 

Nc yet shall sufif’red be a place to take 
Wiiere godly men do their assembly make. *■ 

For God doth know, and knowing doth approve 
The trade of them that just proceedings love: 

But tiiey tliat sinne in sinfiiii breast do cherisii, 

The way they go, shall be the way to perisii. 

PSALM VIII. 

Dominef Domirntt noaler. , 

O Lord that rul’st onr tnortall lyno. 

How through the world thy name doth shine: 

That hast of tiune unmatched gloiy 
Upon the heav’ns engrav’n the stmy. < * ^ 

From sucklings hath thy honor «pro^, 

Hiy force bath flow'd from babies tongue. 

Whereby thou stopp’st thine en’mtes prating. 

Bent to revenge and over hating. • 


* Vide Christian Remembrancer for June, Vol. lU* p. 
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Wh«D 1 upon Uie heav’ok do look, 

Which all from thee their essence took; 
When moon and stsrrs my thoughts beboldeth, 
Whose life no life but of thee boldetb ; 


Then tliinck I: ah, wkat is tliis man, 
Whom that greate God remember can P 
And what the race of him descended, 

It shoidd be ought of Ck>d attendea. 


For though in lease then angell's state 
Thon planted hast this earthly mate : 

Yet hast thou made ev’n hym an owner 
Of glorious crown, and crowning honor. 

Thou placest hym upon all landes 
4 To rule the woikes of thyne own bandes: 

And so thou hast all things ordained,' 

That er’n his feete^ have on them raigned. 

Thou under his dominion plac't 
Both sheepe and oxen wholy hast: 

And all the beastes for ever breeding, 

Which ih the fertill ficldes be feeding. 

The bird, free-burgesse of the aire. 

The fish, of sea the native heire •, 

And what things els of waters traceth 
The unworn pathes, his rule einbraceth. 

O Lord, tliat rul’st our roortall lync. 

How throngb the world thy name doth shine 
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PSALM XIX. 

CaK emrrant. 

The heav’niy frame setts forth the fame 
Of him that only thunders; 

The firmament, so strangly bent, 

Sbuwcs bis band-working wonders. 

Day unto day, doth it display. 

Their course doth it acknowledg: 

^d taight to night succeeding right 
In darknes teach cleare knowicdg. 

There is no speach, nor language, which 
Is soe of skill bereaved : 

But of the skies the teaching cries 
They have beard and conceaved. 

‘ihiere be no eyne, but read the line 
From soe faire book proceeding; 

Their wordes be sett in letters greate 
For ev’ry bodies reading. 

Is not be blind that do&not find 
The tabernacle bnilded 

There by his grace, for sunnes fiure face. 

In beames of beuty guilded. 

Who foorth doth come, like a bridegraome 
, From out his vaifing places: 

As gladd is hee, as giantes be 
' To runne their mighty races. 

Aemembbanceb, No, 58. 4 R 
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Bkhop of CMrge* 

His race u ev’d, fWiin endes of heevn, 

About tiiat vuntt he goeth: 

There be no reatmee bid A-om his beatues, 

His heate to flll be throwcth. 

O lavr of bis, bow perfect tis I 
The very soute ahiending; 

Gods wittnes sun^r ay doth dnre. 

To simplest, wisdotne lending, 

Gods doomee be right, and clieere the sprite; 
All his comnnindimntit being 

So purely wise they give the eies 
Both light, and force of seeing. 

Of him the feare, doth eleannes bsare, 

And soe endures for ever : 

His judgments be seif verity, 

They are nnrighteons never. 

Then what man would so saone seeke gold. 

Or glittring golden money ? 

By them is past, in sweetest tast, 

Honny, or combe of hoimy. 

By them is made tliy servantes trade, 

Most circumspectly guarded: 

And who doth f^me to keepe the same 
Shall fblly be rewarded. 

Who m ^ maa, that ever can 
His faultes know and acknowledg ? 

O Lord, dense me from faultes that be 
Most secret from ell knowlcdg. 

Tby servant keepe, lest in him creepe 
Presnmptnons sinnes offeiices: 

Let them net have me for their slave, 

Nor raigne upon my sences, 

Soe shall mv sprite be still uptight 
In thourat and conversation; 

Soe shall Fbide, well purifide 
From much dbbomination. 

Soe lett wordes sprong from my weake tongue, 
Aqd my kaftet meditation’^ 

My saving might. Lord, in thy sight 
Seceave good acceptatiou. 


REVIEW OF NEW 

J Charge ddiwared (Uthe VuHatioH^ 
in July, 1823, by Herbert, Lord 
Bishop of Peterborongh, pp. 
EiviQ^OQi, 1823 . 

Thkbb axe soioe valuable rernhxks 
^ this Chargg on the Liturgy of titir 
Church, and the line of preaching to 


PUBLICATIONS. 

be pOTUOed by the Clergy, which we 
are anxious to coninrouicate to our 
reader^ The l6i«hop in the opening 
of his Charge, expresses bis satisfac* 
tion to stititor, tvhat to every Bi¬ 
shop,” bis Lordship justly adds, 
** must afford fhe highest gratifies- 
tibn;** that iu the various plans 
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adopted for the improvemeDt of bit 
Diocese, he has been supported by 
the great body of his Clergy. 

“ And I should be wanting,” continues 
!iu Lordship, “ in gratitude, if 1 did nut 
take tile earliest opportunity of expressing 
my obligations for the support, which f 
have recei^d, and for Ute services, which 
have been rendered. That arrangements, 
not precisely the same with those, to which 
men had been previously accustomed, 
should be carried into effect without some 
opposition, wmild have been more, than 
the experience of all ages could have led 
us to expcct.g Bnt I am unwilling to 
dwell on subjects, whicb as tar as I am per¬ 
sonally concerned, 1 would readily bury in 
oblivion. 

« I repeat, that to the Clergy in gene, 
ral of this Diocese, my thanks arc justly 
due. No,I must I overlook iny general 
obligations to the Laity of tliis Diocese, 
who, in almost every instance, where an 
opportunity has been afforded them of 
joining with the Bishop and the Clergy, 
have gladly afforded their assistance."— 

The mildness and moderation con., 
spicuous in this passage, will be 
gratefully acknowledged by every 
steady and judicious supporter of 
the doctrines and disciplines of our 
Church, and will add a fresh lustre 
to his Lordship's deep and exten¬ 
sive learning. 

The observations that immedi¬ 
ately follow on the duty and benefit 
of providing in every parish two 
services on the Sabbath, wherever 
circumstances will permit, are worthy 
of the serious consideration of every 
Incumbeot. We are satisfied that 
there is that strong and general pre¬ 
possession yet remaining in favour of 
our pure and apostolical Church, that 
the Clergy hav'b only steadily and 
zealously to do their duty, to ensure 
the confidence and attachment of 
their flocks. l.et but its doctrines 
and discipline be duly and scriptu* 
rally set forth in the public addresses 
and private conversations of the mi¬ 
nister, and enforced b^ the piety 
and purity of his own life, and we 
have no fear for the result. Truth 
so assisted fiiust prevail: and to 
this every arrangement will propor. 


tionably contribute, which affords 
to the people more frequent oppor¬ 
tunities and greater facilities of at¬ 
tending the prayers and instructions 
of the Church ; wbeih^ it be by the 
addition of a secono, or even a 
thjrd service, where it may be ne. 
cessary mad can be effected; or by 
the erection of new plaoesof worship, 
or by the enlargement of the old. 
Such has been already the effect of 
his Lordship’s representations in the 
Diocese of Peterborough,' that no 
less than twenty Churches are now 
provided with two services, and some 
of them with two sermons, which 
had only a single duty, when his 
Lordship first addressed his Clergy 
on the subject. We most heartily 
trust that this good example will be 
speedily followed wherever circum¬ 
stances may require, or allow of its 
adoption. 

From these needful provisicUis for 
the performance of the service, his 
Lordship proceeds to consider the 
service itself: , 

** The various excellences of our uari- 
vailed Liturgy are well known, and arc 
generally acknowledged. As a manual of 
prayer, it fkr surpasses all other coinposi. 
tions, whetiier ancient or modern. It is no 
less adapted to family worship, than to the 
service of the Cluirch. Whether it is used 
in public, or used in private, we leant from 
it our duty to God, and our duty to man. U 
teaches us how to estimate oiw own ur. 
worthiness, and to rely on tlie meriU and 
mediation of our Redeemer. It also teadies 
us, that however imperfect onrown endea¬ 
vours may be, they miwt be exerted to the 
best of our ability, siiiee without hoIineM 
no man shall see the Lmd. We are Caught 
to pray that our lives may be pure and 
holy, so tiiat we may come to eternal joy j 
that we may so pam throvgh things teOM 
pond, as ^Uy to lose not tlie thwia 
eternal; that we may so htitlifntly serv* 
God in this life, that we fail not fiaa% to 
attain his heavenly promise^ It is our 
guide therefore m mattem of ptactlce, as 
well as o«r guide in mattera af fiddi. l^t 
it is a sure guide in mattom of IhithVba* 
ing in all respect aeooiflapt with flip doc¬ 
trines of Holy Scripture, will be quesflon- 
ed by DO CkrigraMti of the EstaWislird 
Church who has atflealioly dechwed hia 
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* onfeigned assent and consent to all and 
every thing contained in, and prescribed 
by, the book intituled the Book of Com* 
mon Prayer,’ Si^ch, my Reverend Bre¬ 
thren, are tire, qualities which attach to the 
Liturgy* of our Church. But that this, 
our excellent Liturgy, may produce its 
due effect, we must never forget the sari- 
OHsness and the solemnity, wiii|gh arc re¬ 
quired in the reading of it.’ Set forms of 
prayer have this advantage over extempo¬ 
raneous effusions, that the congregation 
may join in them, as well as the Minister. 
But this advantage may be counteracted 
by a careless or indifferent manner of read¬ 
ing the prayers of the Clmrcii. If ^they 
are hurried over, as something that must 
be read, before a Sermon in the Church 
can legally be delivered, no devof ion will 
be excited, and the benefit of public prayer 
will be lost, But, if read with that so¬ 
lemnity, which the sentiments and the Ian** 
guage require, they will never fail to ex¬ 
cite the feelings of genuine piety, and they 
will never tire by repetition. At the same 
time we must guard against the extreme, 
which borders on affectation. We must 
avoid an ostentatious display of our own 
powers, which may be no less subversive 
of genuine piety, than carelessness itself. 
We mast be intent on the subject, not on 
onrselves. 

“ To that part of the Church Service, 
which is employed in the singing of 
Psalms, I have already directed your at- 
tion in the Appendix to my Primary 
Charge. * Every part of public worship 
mast be snbjcct to the regulation of public 
authority. The Legislature has in vain 
provided for uniformity of doctrine in the 
prayers of the Chnrcli, if every individual 
Clergyman may inculcate what doctrine 
he pleases by the use of hymns. Nor let 
ns forget, that,when we are singing from the 
authorized versions of the Psalms, we are 
singing from the Word of God; that we 
are uttering the dictates of insfiiralion. 
But if we substitute tlie compositions of 
mere man, resting on no other foundation 
than that of private opinion, wc may de¬ 
part from the doctrine of Scripture, we 
may depart from the dictate of inspira¬ 
tion, We may also depart from the dic¬ 
tates of good sense, add good taste.” P. 9- 

Wg shall not presume to add to 
these any remarks of our own: nor 
to the following advice of his Lord- 
ship on the subject of preaching. 

® We rimst avoid the two extremes of 
preacbtng nothing but morality on the one 
hand, or nothing but doctrine on the other. 


Faith is tiie foundation of eveiy Qiristian 
system: by Faith we are justified: and 
works dope before we are jnstified, liow- 
cver good in themselves, are not pleasing 
to God, because they are not done on a 
true Christian principle. If therefire 
the morality which we inculcate, is not 
founded on a principle of Faitli, our ex¬ 
hortations are not such as becotnc a Chris¬ 
tian Preacher. On the other hand, if we 
dwell solely on Faith, without adverting to 
the Works, by which alone a lively Faith 
can be distinguished from a dead Faith, 
we are eqiially'dcficieot in iur duty. Our 
Saviour deqiares that we shall be huma 
by our own works as a tret is known by 
its fruit*; that we shall give an account of 
onv Works; and shall be rewarded aceordr- 
iriff to our Works t. Faith and practice 
therefore must be united in all our exhor¬ 
tations. 

“ The remarks which appfygfueraffy to 
Faith and Practice, are no less applicable 
in the selection of particular doctripes. If 
we determine to preach on difficult and 
abstruse subjects (which is not often ad- 
viseable before unlearned congregations) 
we must never forget to explain th«'r 
practical consequences. The misapplica¬ 
tion of abstrnse doctrines to tlie business 
of common life is infinitely more iiijnrious, 
than theoretical error in regard to the 
doctrines themselves. As long as disputa¬ 
tions on original sin, free will, and pre¬ 
destination were confined to the learned, 
and conducted, as formerly, in Latin, they 
afforded only exercise for the ingenuity of 
the disputants, and led to no practical 
mischiei*. Under those circumstances it 
was nunecessary for Bishops to scrutinize 
with rigid exactness into speculative 
opinions, which, as^ lon^ us they remained 
sneli, might be quietly entertained, thongh 
differently viewed by different parties. But 
as soon as abstract doctrines were applied 
in Sermons, and so aiqilied, as to influence 
the morality or immorality of the hearers, it 
then became a matter of vital importance, 
that Bishops should inquire into the modes 
of application, which their Clergy intended 
to adopt. If a Preacher undertakes the 
arduous task of explaining to his hearers 
the eternal decrees of God, let him beware 
of doing it in such a manner as to en¬ 
courage the confident hypocrite, and drive 
modest virtue to despair. Let him repre¬ 
sent the Deity as a kind and mercifld 
Father, not as a relentless Tyrant Let him 
especially beware of misleading his bearers, 
when he attempts to expjaiu the means 


* Matt vii. 20. t Matt. xvi. 27'. 
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by \rhidi ttiey shall discover, whether they 
are predestined to eternal happiness, or 
not. There is no rule, which we can 
follow with so much safety, there is no rule, 
from whicli it is so dangerous to depart, as 
titp rule prescribed by our Church in tlie 
seventeentJi Article. In this Article are 
enumerated the following predicates, as 
belonging to those who are predestined to 
eternal life. They • be called according 

* to God's purpose by his Spirit working in 
‘ due season : they through grace obey tlie 

* calling: they be justified freely: they be 

* made suns ot*God by adoption: they be 
‘ made like the image of his oijy begotten 
‘ son Jesus Chtist: they walk religiously in 

* good works: and at length by God's 

* mercy attain an everlasting felicity,’ The 
order, in which these predicates are 
enumerated, deserves particular attention. 
The first predicate is, ‘ They be called 
‘ accordinji to God’s pttrpose by his Spirit 

* working in due season.’ The second 
predic/ite is, ‘ They through grace oici/ the 
‘ calling.’ If therefore we are not obedient 
to the wKl of God, we are not called ac¬ 
cording to God’s purpose; we are not made 
tly; sons of God by adoption : we are not 
made like the image of liis only begotten 
son Jesus Clirist. If we further inquire by 
wbat means wc shall learn, that we obey 
tlie calling, and hence learn, that we are 
called according to God's purpose, we must 
examine ourselves on the question. Do 
we walk religiously in good works ? These 
are the fruits by which we are known. 
These are the effects of God’s Holy Spirit 
working in due season. If we do not 
walk religiously in good works, the overt 
act is wanting, by which we shelo our 
obedience. If we do not walk religiously 
in good works, wc produce no evidence, 
that upon us the Spirit*has worked in dne 
season. We produce no evidence, that we 
are called according to God’s purpose. 
Further, let it be observed, that the pre- 
dicate, relating to the performance of good 
works, is that wliich immediately precedes 
the predicate,relatyig to tlie attainment of 
everlasting felicity. Consequently, accor¬ 
ding to the 8eventeenthArticle,the walking 
religiously in good works is walking in the 
path which leads to everlasting felicity. 

“ Such doctrine as this accords with the 
doctrine of Scripture, that Christ died 
fdr all men, and that God is willing all men 
shonld be actually saved. It shuts the 
gates of mercy against none, but ,the har¬ 
dened and impenitent sinner. It interposes 
no irreversible decree, by which even faith 
and repentance are rendered of no avail. As 
we may depart from grace given and fall 
into sin, so by the Grace of God, wa may 


rise again and amend our lives. And 
with sneh amendment of life the seven¬ 
teenth Article excludes us not from the 
hope of everlasting felicjty. 

“ But if the working ^of *God's Holy 
Spirit is determined by any otlier’means 
than by the ^ects which it produces, if we 
ana not satisfied with feeling the operation 
of the Holy Spirit by its influence on our 
outward condurt, bnt expect to discover 
some secret calling by an operation felt 
within ourselves, wc have recourse to a 
criterion, winch m.ay be fatal, either in 
this life, or in the life to come.. Men who, 
in self-confidence, ran easily assure tAem- 
sehejs, will readily obtain, in their own 
imaginations,what they consider as a divine 
assurance, an assurance, that they are ob¬ 
jects of divine favour, and moreover of 
suck favour, that, when once attained, it 
never can be lost. Others, who are too 
diffident to beUeve that they have been 
already selected as objects of never ceasing 
favour, who are sUll working out their 
salvation with fear and trembling, may,by 
a frequent repetition of the frllacioos 
doctrine, that they are irrecoverably lost, 
if they cannot obtain an inward call, be 
doomed in this life to misery and madness, 
when they might have been happy here,- 
and have entertained well-grounded hopes 
of happiness hereafter.” P. 11. 

The remainder of the Charge is 
chiefly occupied in a statement of 
the motives which have led his Lord- 
ship to revive in the Diocese of Pe¬ 
terborough, as he had before done 
in that of Llandaflf, the ancient 
mode of Rural Deans, and of the be- 
neflcial effects already resulting from 
its revival. We extract that part of 
the Cliarge which details the latter. 

In the first place, a mass of informa¬ 
tion lias been obtained respecting tbe state 
of the Diocese, such as never could have 
been obtained by any other means. Ths 
Answers of tiie Rural Deans, in tlie Sehe- 
diilc of Queries proposed to them, de¬ 
scribed tbe state of the Churches, with 
particular rcftrence to the walls, tiie roof, 
the pavement, the windows and doors, the 
. pulpit and desk, the font, the pews, thS 
bells, and the various articles, which are 
necessary for Divine Service. They ob¬ 
serve, whether the Churches receive any 
injury from the want of proper ventilation, 
from accnmulations of earth on the out¬ 
side, or from improper modes of cariying 
off the water from the roof. By attention 
to these objects, tbe necessity of repairs is 
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fre<inoiit|y preveatod. The aume attentian 
ii paid to the state of the Chaticeb. Tiie 
cooditioD of the Cburcbyasds^ the condition 
of tlie Giebo Houses, the preservation of 
the Parish '-Itegisfer, the state, of the 
Parochial Sclvtob, have likewise been 
examined. The Reports therefore of the 
Rural Deans have afforded to the Bisliap 
a knowledge of his Diocese, for which he 
cannot be sofficientiy thankful. But iin> 
portant as their services would have been, 
had they merely supplied authentic records 
on the state of the Diocese, their services 
have been, extended much further. I'iie 
Reports ot the Bisliop have been subordi> 
Hite to the general plan of amelioration, 
whiob has been carried into effect through 
tlie instrumentality of the Rural Deans. 1 
should greatly exceed the limits of this 
Charge, if I described the very numerous 
improvements, which have been made in 
tho Cbnnclies of this Diocese since the 
tune of my Primary Visitation^ Butin 
returning thanks to the Rural Deans, E 
most not omit to make my acknowledg¬ 
ment to the Parochial Clergy in general, 
who have received the Rural Deans with 
uniform kindness, and have not only aided 
them witJi the best advice, but have cheer- 
/iiliy assisted by their personal attentions. 
Kor must 1 neglect to express my appro> 
bation of die laudable conduct, which lias 
been generally displayed, both by the 
Churehvrardens and E^arishiouers in the se¬ 
veral Deaneries, even where the reparation 
of the Churches has been attended with 
considerable expence,” P. 19. 


HitUs to Medical Students upon 
the Subject fif a Future Life: ex¬ 
tracted from the celebrated fVorh, 
entitled^ the Anabgp of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed. By Dr. 
Joseph Butler, late Bishop qf 
Durham: with Corresponding 
" JVofioM from other Publications 
of high Authority, and with a 
Preface by the Editor, 8vo. 
fp. 84. Rivingtons.. 1823. 

**' The * aualogieal metiiod of proof,' 
MgFS • popular writer of the present day, 
*iMS been very lately resuscitated for tiio 
pwqiouc of destroying the immortality of 
tbusottl.”* P. V. 

**ii 0 W if analogy bos been thns em- 
pksyetb specially in a coarse of lectures 


’ • litcen, by the Rev. C. Colton, vol, *. 
^.3S. et seq. Load. 1822 .” 


for the aUeged improvement of mediod 
science; it is imagined thamto medical 
students it might be particularly useful, if 
they were made acquainted with what 
learned men have written on analogy at 
terving the cause of religion, both natural 
and revealed; at exposing the preteneee 
of materialitm, and slmoing how reason 
confirms the probability of a future state. 
From the valuable work, therefore, of 
Dr. Joseph Butler, formerly bishop of 
Durham, entitled The ANAiamy or Rs- 
Lioioa, Nsturai. and Revealed, to 
THE Constitution and CtkmsE or Na¬ 
ture, I baye drawn, to this purpose, the 
first chapter; which treats, (as the author 
expresses it, of * the foundation of all our 
hopes and all our fears; all oar hopes and 
fears, which are of any consideration; 1 
mean a future state.’ I may nhservo 
that tills learned and ingenious woi k has 
never ceased to be the adtq^ration of 
every sound scholar, and has always been 
recommended among books of education 
to those wlio are directed to mark, and to 
profit by, tlie alliance between faith and 
philosophy. From other distinguished 
writers notes are also subjoined to this itta- 
portant extract.” Pref. P. vi. 

After this statement of his object 
the Editor, to whom if we mistake 
him not, theology and general lite¬ 
rature are alike most large^ and 
lastingly indebted, proceeds to eu. 
rich his Preface with testimonies in 
favor of religion from the writings 
of men of the highest eminence in 
the Medical World. 

Foremost in (he rank of these 
Confessors of our Holy Faith we 
find the name of Hr. John Smith, 
from whose Portraiture of- Old 
Age,’' published in 1638, the fol¬ 
lowing pious and animated extract 
is given. 

** To the f' scandals^ which impndent 
and malevolent persons had been apt to cast, 
upon the medical profession,’ he accordingly 


f **' King Solomon’s Portraiture of Old 
Age; wherein is contpiued a sacied ami’ 
tomy both of soul aad body, dtc. eiqpres- 
sed in the six former verses of the Igth 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, and here para- 
pUmed upon and made plain and easy to 
a mean capacity. By John Smith, Jd;.D. 
e CoH. hood, Cand-* et« CoU. JSa, 

Nas.Chc(m.q»oii4«<nCd>n* 

at seq. 
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tepiiest * As though the shttlies we ad¬ 
dicted otefkehee mto did, lik« the sin of 
Adam, naturally make ns run from God, 
and hide ourselves from Him, and patch 
up some perishing remnants to cover onr 
nakedness after our own contrivances! 
Whereas, in truth, there is nothing in all 
the world that man can he bnsied about, 
which will sooner bring him to God, than 
the earnest beholding Hun in the book 
of creatures. There is not the most con> 
temptible being, wliich by virtue of the 
Almighty at first started out of no¬ 
thing, that wilt not, if it be thoroui'lily 
searched and followed, at IcAgth bring us 
borne to its ^Eternal Father; as nf Him, 
and from Him, and thrmigh Him, so to 
Him aliO are alt things; to Wham be 
glory for ever, Hat bow nuicb more 
shall we be iiutructed io this divine les¬ 
son, by oonteniplatiiig that lieavenly * 
work oftVrorks, the sum and height of the 
visible creation, that honourable piece, 
tantim non angelical, in which the Creator 
himself tested in time, delighted from 
eternity, being tiie true pattern of His 
own divine image, Man! And God in his 
providence having so ordered, tliat the 
Holy Writings should begin with the his¬ 
tory of the Creation of all things, snd 
lastly and chiedy of Man, plainly teaches 
us this lesson, that none are so idoueoiw 
hearers or so meet receivers of the words 
of His mouth, as those who have first well 
nnderstood and abundantly admired the 
_ t _ 

• “ Addison, with the same feeling, lias 
observed, that * those, who were skilful in 
anatomy amongst the ancients, C/oncludcd, 
from the ovtward and inward make of a 
kuman body that it was the work of a Be¬ 
ing transcendently wise and powerful. As 
the world grew more enlightened in this 
art, their discoveries gave them fresh op* 
portunities of admiring the conduct of 
Providence in the formation of a htmum 
body, Galen was converted by his dissec¬ 
tions, and could pot but own a Supreme 
Being vpon a siu'vey (f this his kamfy^ 
work.* Spectator, No. 541. Thus the 
auHior of an excellent Sermon, eoncern- 
iiig tlie Natural Immortality of the Sonl, 
preached before the Company of Apothe¬ 
caries rii London in 1704, pointedly re- 
Mtwkft upon a wretched phyrieian of that 
time, who bad been writing agmnst tho 
sonl, that however little he was to be 
dreaded as to argument, yet, says the 
preacher, * I wonder why that, which 
made Hahn n hetiever, should make any 
of his smu an atheist.* ** Serm. by W. 
Reeves, M.A. Ac. p. 16. 


works of His hand. A U which fall under 
our consideration, as the prgpcr subject 
of our knowledge ; hut chiefly the chief- 
est ; which cannot but in the end bring us 
to Him, who made and knows all things; 
as the saying of tlie womah did tlie Sama¬ 
ritans. And Imtig hereby brought’ unto 
Him, we afterwards hear Him ourselfes, • 
and believe now for His own word's sake, 
that he is God, and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. We are so far from slighting or 
eontcinniiig the Scriptures, that we are 
the great admirers of it, and<endeavour 
to advance it above all other writings 
whatsoever; and that even in naUiral 
things, though never so accidentally or 
airsorily handled ; And ue had rather 
that all our books, though very curious 
and greatly valuable, should be burnt, 
than that one line, nay one letter, one jot, 
or little of it should tn anywise past 
away.—l hope also I iiave^ersnaded and 
prevailed with all my own brethren to be 
more wise for themselves, and more waiy 
ill respect to others, than some severe 
and jealous-headed ceiisurers have judged 
them io be; tliat we may none of ns give 
tlie least occasion for any one to speak 
evil of the things they understand not^ 

but by TAKIKG HEED TO A SURB RULE 
WE MAY BRING PERPETUAL HONOUR TO 
OUR OWN FACULTY, and shame to the 
loose professors of a better. A light and 
supei'flcial knowledge of natural things 
may indeed consist with atheism; but a 
deep and profound search into them 
brings men back again to God, and neces¬ 
sarily binds them over to religion. Solo¬ 
mon’s wisdom stayed not in the creatures, 
though lie perfectly knew so great a va¬ 
riety; hot did from tliem only, as it were, 
take its rise, and mount higher than the 
cedars, even into heaven itself; and there 
only could find its rest, from whence it 
had its first beginning; like the spirit of 
man, returning to God that gave it. 
Let no men thiuk be has sufficient know¬ 
ledge in natural things, who has not by 
them been directed to divine; or tiwt he 
has viewed the creatures enough, who has 
not been led>tIirongii them to the Creator. 
Nor shaU ever any man have my consent 
to pass for a philosopher, vriio keeps him- 
seif so ignorant of the Scripture, as with 
flevotioa to admire that academit^l iti- 
scriptioD, dyniru $<«. Knowledge na¬ 
tural, und spiritual, ate not so contrary to 
one another, but that they may very vrell 
agree together, and cdiabit in the same 
mansion; nay, they are greatly conducive 
Co the growth and promotion of each 
other. 
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** * Hence/ continnes tUe Editor, * this 
excellent writer takes occasion to introf 
dnce into his work another ornament of 
the medical |)rofe,ssion, whose name to 
tliis hour ptesei'ves the respect and ho> 
nour, which hi8» admiring countrymen, a 
century ami a half ago, first gave it. He 
is speaking of * the true doctrine of tke 
excellency and motion of the blood, and 
of the use of the iieart and the parts ad¬ 
joining thereunto; all which/ he says, 
‘ were perfectly • known to Solomon, 
Eccles. xii. 6. So Bishop Horsley has 
argued, iit our own time, thatt ‘ the 
images of this text are not easy to be ex¬ 
plained on any other supposition, than |:hat 
the writer, or the Spirit which guided the 
writer, meant to allude to the lirculation 
of the blood, and the structure of the 
principal part by wiiich it is carried. 
And upon the supposition that such allu¬ 
sions were intended, no obscurity, I be¬ 
lieve, will remain for the anatomist in 
the whole passage.* Tlie learned prelate 
might have been highly gratified by the 
illustrations of Dr. .Smith, But to proceed 
with Dr. Smith’s commendation of Har 
vey. After alluding to the explication 
which he proposed to give, in his subse¬ 
quent pages, of what he has ascribed to 
Solomon; he says that it pleased God t, 

‘ that tills knowledge should with the pos¬ 
sessor of it, sink into dust and darkness; 
where it lay buried for the space, of 2500 
years at the least, till it was retrieved 
thence hy ike wisdom and industry of that 
incompurahle andfur ever to be renowned 
Dr. William Harvev, the greatest ho¬ 
nour of our nation, and of all societies of 
which he was a member; who stands, and 
ever will do, with the highest note of ho~ 
nour in the calendars both of physicians 
and philosophers; and it were but justice 
to put him with the same eminence into 
that of the church, since he batli contri¬ 
buted more to the understanding of this 
and many otlier places of Scripture, than 
all that ever undertook that charge.' *' 
P.14. 


* ** Hence he repeats, ‘ tbut the ex¬ 
pressions of Solomon, Eccles. xii. 6. sym¬ 
bolise unto us the circulation of the blood, 
and the use and action of the heart and 
the piuts belonging thereto: and that the 
doctripe,.which is now justly called Har- 
vaati, was at first Solommiian,' *' p. 245. 

♦ Bi^op Horsley’s Sermons, vol. 3. 
1 ^. 189, l9<>. Sd. edit.” 

1 ** Dr. Smith, on Old Age, ut supr. 

p.SSS. 


The Editor will not be offended 
by our adding to this ah extract 
from Dr. Chalmer's Life of Harvey, 
as given in his Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary. 

** The private character of this 
great man appears to have been in 
every respect worthy of his public 
reputation. Cheerful, candid, and 
upright, he lived on terms of great 
harmupy with his friends and bre¬ 
thren, and exhibited no spirit of 
rivalry or .hostility in his career. 
He spoke modestly of has own me¬ 
rits, and generally treated his con¬ 
troversial antagonists with tempe¬ 
rate and civil language, often very 
different from their own." He was 
born April 2, l.'iGO, and die^l at the 
advanced age of eighty-eight, on the 
3d of June, 1658, in great tranquil¬ 
lity and self-possession. 

After Harvey, follows in the chain 
of testimony the celebrated Boer- 
haave, * 

“ Who had never doubted of the spiritual 
and immaterial nature of the soul * ; * but 
who, in liM last illness took occasion to tell 
his intimate friend, the Kev. Mr.Schultens, 
that he had lately bad a kind of cfXperi- 
mental certainty of the distinction be¬ 
tween corporeal'^nd thinking substances, 
which mere reason and philosophy cannot 
afford, and opportunities of contemplating 
the wonderful and inexplicable union of 
soul and body, which nothing but a long 
sickness can give. This he illustrated by 
a description of tha effects which the in¬ 
firmities of his body bad upon bis facul¬ 
ties, which yet they did not so oppress, or 
vanquish but his soul was always master of 
itself, and always resigned to the pleasure 
of its Maker.’” P.24. 

Boerhaave was a* man at once 
learned, and practically pious, ever 
dignifying and applying his enlarged 
knowledge to the spiritual improve¬ 
ment of himself and others. ** Fifty 
years are now elapsed,” Says the 
learned Baron Haller (we quote 
again from Dr. Chalmer’s Work) 

since I was the disciple of the 
immortal Boerhaavebut his image 


* Dr. Johnson's Life of Boethaave. 
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is cMittiiiually pn’setit to tny mind. 
I have always 'before iiiy eyes the 
\eiKTiil)le siit’plieity of that great 
inai», w'ho possessed in an eminent 
<I»^ree the power of persuasion. 
How often have 1 heard him say, 
vvhen he,spoke of the precepts of 
the (Tosj)el, tliat the Divine Teacher 
of it had miie!i more knowletige 
of the human heart llian Socrates. 
He particularly alluded to that sen¬ 
tence in ihelSew'I'estameiil,” IVAo- 
ioerrr loolcth on a u'ornUn to Just 
(i/fi-r her has committed adultery 
with her in his heart; “ for,” added 
my illustrious master, “ the first at¬ 
tacks t)f vice are always feeble ; rea¬ 
son has then some pow'cr over the 
mind. Ft is then at the very mo¬ 
ment, when such thoughts occur as 
have *a tendency to withdraw us 
from our duty, that if we with dili- 
gence sn[)press them, and turn our 
attention to something else, we 
may avoid the ap))roachmg danger, 
aiui not fall into the temptation of 
viec.” 

Boerhaave wrote in Latin a Coin- 
mentary on his own life, in whicli in 
the third person he take.s notice of 
his opinions, of his studies, and of 
his pursuits. He then tells u>, that 
he was persuaded, the vSeriptures, 
as recorded in their originals, did 
instruct us in the way of salvation, 
and affivrd trampylh^y to the mind, 
when joined with ol)cdie!u:e to 
Christ’s precepts and example. 
He died in and in his death 

evinced the etficacy of that faith 
which he had held through life. 

“ Happen what S|iay, why should I 
he concerned'? since it cannot be 
but according to the will of the 
Supreme Bemg, what else should 1 
desire I God be praised 
* The useful life and resigned end 
of Boerliaave, prepares the reader 
for fully feeling, ami duly esti¬ 
mating, the truth of the declaration, 
with which the testimony of Sir 
Tliomas Browije is introduced. 

“ ‘ It is the heaviest stone which melan¬ 
choly can throw at a man, to tell him lie is 
at the end of liis nature, or that there is no 
llEMEMBRANCER, No. 59. 


furtlier state to come, unto which lliis 
seems progrcssional, and otherwise made 
ill vain.’ ” i*. i.'.'s. 

“ Ttie patience of»tliis learned per¬ 
son,’’ well known as the author of ‘ En- 
^liiies into Vulgar and Common* Errors,’ 
continues the Editor, ” vv<i.s founded 
upon the CheisUiin philosophy*. * I 
visited Inin,’ says a fnend, ‘ near liis 
end j’ when lie said, ‘he had oft tri- 
iiniphed over the king of tenors in 
otlieis, and given many repulses in the 
defeiiee of patients ;’ and tins obsoiving 
fiien.l adds, ‘when his own fiirii came, 
ho submitted vvitli a meek, lational, and 
lelighnis courage.’ Noi let the student 
forgot the leinarkable avow.il, which .Sir 
'rhomuK liiowne had long heloie made; 

‘ that he was of I he Kcfoinied Iteiigion ; 
of the .same helief our Saviour taught, the 
Apostles disseminated, the Fatiier.s aiitiio- 
lized, .aiiii tlie Maityis coitlirmed. ” P. ‘i'o. 

“ Eel tlic nieiiica! stiidciit*next take the 
best ofles. otis Aoiii Kaucliice, of whose 
skill ill lii;» profession astonishing eircum- 
staiices have lieen related, and of wlio.se 
attachment to learning the lliiiyersity of 
Oxford bears the nobi-st testimony in the 
T.ibrary of his name, 'i'lie lesson is con¬ 
tained ill a letter fioin tliis gre.it physi¬ 
cian addressed to the Eari of Oenhigh, 
d.ited Oct. l.i, 171 t|. ‘Your Lordship 
knows how far an air of jollity has ob¬ 
tained amongst you and yoiii acipiaintanee, 
and how many of them in a few yeam 
have died iii.iiiyi's to exees.s : let me eon- 
jiiie you, Uierctoie, /hr the nf yonr 
own soul, for the preservatioii of your 
health, and the benefit of the |inl>li(', to 
deny yei'istlf the destiuetive libe.itie.s you 
have hitlieito taken, and whicli 1 ninst con¬ 
fess, with a heart full of soirow, I have 
been too great a pai taker of m your ooiii- 
pany. You are to coiisidei ((), that I liad 
done so,) that men, espeiially those of 
your exalted tank, are. born to nobler pur- 
pose.s than those of eating and dniikmg; 
and that by how iiiucli the more emiaciit 
your station is, by so much the move ao 
countable will you be for the discliaige of 
it. Nor will your duty to God, your 
Country, or yourself, permit you to anger 
the first, in robbing the second of a patriot 
and defender, by not taking due care of 
the third; which will be accounted down- 
right murder in the eyes of that incensed 
Deity that will most assuredly avenge it. 
Tiie pain that affects iny nerves, iuterrnpta 


“ • See Dr. J ohiisoii’s Lite of Sir T. 
Browne.” 

“ f Mrmoiis of the Life of John Rad- 
cliffe, M. D, &e. 171.5.” 

4 S 
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me ftoni makini; any othev request to you, 
than that your Lni(!',ltq> would give cudit 
to the woul.H of a dying iii.in, who is feaifiil 
that he has ^leeii, in u i;ieat iiieasme, an 
abettor, and encMuraner of yoni intemper¬ 
ance, ancf would'tlieipforc, ii> these his la-s*! 
nionients, when lie is most to be ered'.ted, 
dehort you from the piivsnit of it; and tlf^t 
in these days of your youth, (for you have 
yet many years to live if you <lo not hasten 
your own death,) you wo'ald g've car to 
the voice of the preacher, whom you and 
I, with till' rest of our company, liave, iti 
the midst eff onr dchanches, mailc huht of 
for saying, Tirjoicc, O i/oun^ mnn, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart, rheer thee lA the 
flays of thy youths and unlkiii the waifs of 
thy heart, and in the si^ht of f/nuc eyes ; 
hut know thou, that for all these thinOi'S 
God uiU hrin^ thee to judgment! t)n 
which day, when the hearts of all men shall 
be laid iqien, may you and I, an{l all that 
sincerely repent of hauin^ acUd eonftiny 
to the revealed will in this life, reap the 
fruits of onr soirovv.s forour misdeeds, in a 
blessed resnrieclion, ■'vbieh is the heaity 
prayer of, niy very good Loid, your Loid- 
ship’s most obedient and most obliged 
servant, “ John Kaiu'liffi:.” P. 3!). 

Tito last, whose Ust'minny to tiio 
Iriith of our most h.dy religion is 
thus usefully brought forwitt'd, is 
Cheyue; it is to the following 
effect:— 

“ ‘ Having bad a liberal and legular 
education, with the instruction and exam¬ 
ple of pious parents, I pieserved iiliim 
persuasion of the great and fundamentai 
principles of all virtue and morality, vik. 
the existence of a supreme and injinilely 
perfect I]cin:r, the freedom of the icill, 
the immortality of the spirits of all intel¬ 
ligent beinirs, and the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments. These doc¬ 
trines 1 had examined carefully, and had 
been coiifiinied in, from abstract reason¬ 
ings, as well as from the best natural 
philosophy, and some clearer knowledge 
of tlie material system of the world in 
general, and tlie wisdom, fitness, and beau¬ 
tiful contrivance of particular things ani- 
Riated and inanimate.” P. il9. 

Willi these preliiniiiary observa- 
tionl, the uuMbeal btuilent is invited 
to tlu'; perusul of the analogical de- 
. Kcviption of !i tulure slate, of which 
a brief analysis is given from the 
preface to the edition of Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy by Bishop Hali¬ 


fax; and the preface is then con¬ 
cluded ill these words :— 

“ Hence he may be led, if hitherto be 
lias doubted oi questioned it, to grant the 
pndiability of a tiitnie slate , and lioncefie 
niay coniitler, how be-st to seciiie bis own 
interest in that state; yea, audjiow in the 
day of atHiclion, and on the hed of death, 
he may to his patient speak the words of 
comfort, by expressing hi.s unshakeu be¬ 
lief that * tins niorta! will put on iiiinior- 
t.ility, and this eoinqilibie^iil put on m- 
corruptuni.* Thus adding piety to his 
knowledge,* ami intent tip^ii doing good 
(when ill his power) to the soul as well as 
the ho'.ly, the man of medical science may 
be coiiMiiered as a gu.xuliait angi'l to all 
aroiuul liim. 

“ Then, lastly, courteous reader, if (his 
htlle workt ‘may be of any tise to thee as 
a man, as a .scholar, as a philosopher, as a 
physician, as a Clhiistian, follow the iiiti- 
niatiou that is licic given thee ; amt I wilt 
follow tiicc with a good wi.sli, vviiieh 1 am 
sure shall be accomplished for tliee, and 
for all those that honestly iaboni in God's 
woid and woik; I ineaii, I bid tliee God¬ 
speed.’” “ The Jiditor.” i*. ol. 

The clirijitcr from ibe Aiialoo;y is 
accoiupiinictl vvitli valuable ilius- 
traliuns from Woihistoii’s lycligioa 
of Nature, Btixler's Enquiry into 
llie Nature of the lliiniau Sou!.!, 

“ • .See Arnold’s Gomiuentary on Ke- 
clesiasticio, chap, xvxviii. 14.” 

“ f Ur. Siiiitli’s J^refdce to his Woik 
on Old Age, before cited in this Intro¬ 
duction.” P. .'ll. * •' 

“ i With the writings of Wollaston and 
Baxter, from which so many extracts have 
been made in the preceding notes, { would 
also earnestly rcconnneiid a clo.se ac¬ 
quaintance; abounding as they do with 
scientific research, with arguments which 
subdue the sceptic, and with philosopJiy 
which both debahts and convinces the sin¬ 
cere inquirer after truth. Of Wollaston’s 
book 1 may add that Pope, denominated 
it ‘ a book wherein ali iiutnun virtue is re¬ 
duced to one test, that of truth; and 
branched out iq every instance of our 
duty to God and man And the poet, in 
bi.s Essay on Man, baa certainly been 
often indebted to the pbilosoplier’s Reli¬ 
gion of Nature delineated. Of Baxter’s 
work Warburtoii has pronounced this cha¬ 
racter: ‘ a few pages of his rea.soiiing have 
not only more sense and substance tlian all 
the elegant discourses of Bishop Berkeley, 
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Barclay on Life and Orgazination, 
Dr. Walter Charleton on the Im¬ 
mortality of the human Soul, and 
from Mr. Rennell’s Remarks on 
S^'pticism, a work not less ad- 
nnrahly timed than ably executed, 
and lately republished, we are 

blit infinitely better entitle him to the elia- 
racter of a great Keiiius. He was truly 
such : and a time will come, if leaniiiig 
ever revive amongst us, when the piesent 
inatteiilioti to his aihniiahle metaphysics, 
established on^the physics of bfewtoii, will 
be deemed as great a dislioiioiir to the 
wisdom of this age, as the neglect of Mil- 
ton’s poetry was to the wit of the past.’ 
The complaint of negicet, made hy V/ar- 
biii ton ill this enlogniin, was soon silenced 
by al leastjjthicc editions of Baxtei’s work 
within a few years, in two oci.ivo volumes : 
to whieh in 17o0 was added ‘ An Appen¬ 
dix to’the First Part of the Eiiqiiiiy into 
the Nature of the Human Soul, wherein 
the piineiples, laid down there, ate cleared 
fr^m sonic oliiectioiis ; and the government 
of the Ueity in the imtierial world is vin¬ 
dicated, 01 shewn not to be cariied on by 
mechamsm and second causes’ 

These are books, whicli the student iii 
every science may safely and advantai'e- 
oiisly c,()iisnltj and bv them be led to 
‘ trace the origin of their spec as to the 
First of causes, to feel and acknowledge 
that they aie under the protection of an 
(Oiniiipoteiit, Onim-.eif’ut, Omiiiiircsent 
Being, sell-t xisteiit, henovojent, and just; 
and to he theu'iMlli I’onli'iit, aiHl coiurta- 
lolate then.‘elves l/ttil ihci/arc not i educed 
in fJtuf Id r- and <k 2 ;ia'lcrl rlalr <>f' some 
Mwiern phiisiol'! 2 /sts* irho ntl/i all their 
c/lnrls liar: nerir heeu aide to trace their 
origin beyond some gloss calleclious of 
mailer, some occult qnalilies, or some un- 
Inuncn chcmicalqfiliiiltesof mud or atoms ; 
and who, as to rehg'inn, hare only to con¬ 
sole themselves V'i^ the thought, that they 
are at least ns far athnneed as the Caffres, 
the Hottentots, and the untutored savages 
of Brazil.’ Barclay on Life and Organi¬ 
zation, p. .Sill. 

“ These are books, wliicli will specially 
lead the medical student to consider the 
position of the iinmorlality of the lininan 
soul, as an eminent pliy.sician long since 
considered it, ‘ to be the g rand base of re- 
lig iou, and like the key or middle stone in 
an arch wliich^ hears the weight of all 
others in the building.' Dr. Walter 
Ciinrleton on the Immortality of the 
Human .Soul, 1057, p, bS.’* P. -16. 


happy to observe, iti a smaller and 
cheaper form, for the purpose of 
wider circulation. 

We thank the ^dilor of these 
“ Hints,” for the siii^ll ljut useful 
addition to his foriiiifr varfed and 
vi^Iuable labors. Religion is con¬ 
fined to no profession: it is the 
business, the coiiiin* ii property, the 
oriisimeiit and pritilege of all. But 
if, with the exception of the clei tcal, 
there he one proiession more tlian 
another, wliereni it is pre-tjniinently 
valuable, it is .surely the meilical 
proiession : for in the exercise of 
this, opportunities are continually 
offering themselves of sanctify ing 
the bed of sickness to the alllictod 
patient, or Miol.hing tlial of tlealh, 
with tiirfisc sure promises wliieli are 
contained in the everlasting Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


The New Dei'ont Communicant, ac¬ 
cording to the Church of En¬ 
gland: containing ail Account of 
the Institulion ; I'rai/ers and Me¬ 
ditations Before and After the 
Adminislrution, and a Companion 
at the J.ord's I able. IBiiio. pp. 
1»2. Rivingtoiis. 

OuK attriilioii was lately dnwii to 
this work, vvliich we uudersUiiid bus 
alreii'iy run through several editions, 
and is becoming ]>i)pnl<ii', hy thei’ol- 
lowing pass'ige in the preface, 

“ It will be Mirticient to lemark, that I 
have availed myself of the Writings of 
Tiilotson, Fleetwood, Lake, llondly, Wil¬ 
son, I’oiicus, Horsley, Wat'.oii, and Tom- 
Ime, Prelates of distinguished eminence ; 
and of those/)f Wogaii, Bromley, Adams, 
Merrick, Dr. Johnson, Warner, and Arch¬ 
deacon Pott, Sec. &c.’' P. viii. 

On observing the name of Bishop 
Hoadly we fell some misgivinjrs of 
the view, which might be taken of 
what our forefathers were wont to 
designate by the title of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ; aud we were anxious to peruse 
4 5 2 
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iJs contents without del.iv. We have 
done so ; and wc do not hesitate to 
enter oiir protest against its 1‘arther 
ciFciilation. readers, however, 

shall judge for themselves. 

• t 

“ -It ajutears llicii from the several ac- 
roiu'ts that have been li.iiulcd down toaus 
that tlie iote desi;oi of this Institution, in 
its foiuiddrion, was for a roinine- 

iiioialion of tho Dcatii of (Jhrist, and of 
the Benefits which He theicby piocuted 
for mankind,” 1*. ‘J. 

W^e are certainly required by our 
blessed Lord tv “ do (his in reiijem- 
brance of” liim; but where is it raid 
that thus siicr.mu'ut was instituted 
onlt/ for a niemoual ot hiiu ? It is a 
xacranii'Hf , whieii inipiits that tliere 
is sunjeihiiig higher sitiiiihed uinler 
it, of which ,it is tf’ie t. In 

p. 10 we hate tlie truth more fully 
staleii. 

‘‘ Tlie eeiehratifin of tile Lord's Supper 
is not oiili/ ii constant ii.enioria! of tlie 
death of (Jlaist, but a pledge or ear¬ 
liest to Oio coinin’ meant of the benefits 
juoinised by the New Covenant.” H. 10. 

But how are tlics? iwo accounts 
reeontilt\d)lc with each oilier 1 or 
with a third a few hueH afterwards ? 

\Vi see ‘l;co th’.t c;;r S.iv.oiir adopted 
tliis religions iite of tlie Jews into liis new 
religion, transl'ei i ing only the use of the 
elements (winch he letdiued) from their 
primaiy inlenfion, and a|ipi^iug them to u 
far noliier purpose, es pf^rj'ctnn! emblems 
of his body and blood, which were to be 
give,n and siied tor the remission of sins, 
and of whicii they were tlie most pioper 
and significant I‘. 11. 

Or with a fourth ? 

“ The Sac: ament of the Loid’s Supper is 
Hie instituted mode of leimvation, sancti- 
fieafion, and gradual peifection of the 
ChiisUan life.” P IJ. * 

Or with a fifth, where the benefits 
resultin'^ J'lom a worthy participa- 
fJon are stated in the words of the 
Catec^iism to be the strengthening 
and refreshing of our souls by the 
body and blood of Christ, as our 
bodies are by the bread and wine ; 
wild the sacrament itself is declared 


to be the means whereby toe receive 
the same. These several definitions 
are given in ditrerent places with no 
intimation that they are singly de¬ 
fective; neither are tlicy bn 
together as (hey should bate 
at the elbse in one full and eomprc' 
licnsive sentence. • 

In page 23 occurs the following 
jiassage: 


light 

been 


“ The Institution cf tho Loid’s Snppci 
is & poihivr iiistilution, dcLving no Imcc 
or ohligiiUou from its own intrinsic lut- 
tiire, hnt merely from tlio ♦. ill and aiitlio-- 
nty of Him who appointed it. And how- 
cvei plen.sing anil acci'pt.iblo to its divine 
Author tiie taitlifii! and due ohsoi vanee of 
it may lie, yet it iievti w.is, and in the 
mtme of things never could he made, the 
absohitu eondition of <h\ine ^'eeplanee, 
or tile liieiitOMOiis cause of ohtaiiimg a 
1 emission of sms. These can o.Jijtbr de- 
rii'td from the refiidttr ohsn vance of 
things inhnentli; ami iiilriiiMealli/ ^ood; 
from a conrst: (f ut live and solid Vti tuei. 
Kitii.il Institutions h.ivo their use in sii,)‘ 
port of .'■nch a pi.iclice, and aie so many 
excellent aid.i to carry ns on in the di.s- 
chaigc of onr duty ; hut the nioial virtues 
are the g'mH basis of human merit, and 
the primary olijects of divine appruhation. 
These aie the trne riitena of man's fate, 
these alone constitute his title to futiiie 
bliss, and ijnality him for tlie attainment 
of eveilasting felicity.” 


We ktiow not whence the com¬ 
piler has procured this pass.ige: 
but to talk of any obcdieiiee of ours 
being the meriloNoitS cause id obtain¬ 
ing a remission of sins, or of our 
moral virtues being tlie basis of 
human merit, is in tlie latter in¬ 
stance, to say the least, a very un¬ 
guarded expression, and in tlie for¬ 
mer plainly derogaVory Iroin the 
sole meritorious cause of salvation, 
the blood of the Lord Je^us Christ, 
We regret to say that we must 
yet object to another passage. 


“ Nor do we find in the New Testa¬ 
ment any such descriptions, as will war¬ 
rant that high privilege of a remission ot 
sins, which has been thus affixed to it. It 
is there dsscribed to be a \ltenie mb ranee 
of our Saviour’s death and jinssion,’ and 
cousequcutly of those benefits which wo 
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obtain thereby. This constitutes the 
\vli(>ie acc(>uiit tliat is theie Riven of it; 
and neithei oitr Lord liimsclf nor any of 
/ns Apnst/es, have expressly said am/ 
thnii>- about, the beiie/its or /iririlc/^es re- 
sullnify from it.’' P. 

In tlie sixth chnptor of St. John 
our LordMnciilcatos in the i-tron;;cs.t 
language the ULccssity of spiritual 
feeding. Kveept i/v cal the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drinU his 
blood, i/c hare no life in you. 

Ill I Cor. xi. he is n-jntseiited hy 
liis A[) 0 ‘;ile»:is hoAing tnheii liiead 
in tile same night in \thii h he was 
betrayed, ami to have said, with an 
evident alliisinn to the f,'iiio r dis- 
fonrse, ‘ 'l ake eat, tiiis is inv .hodv, 
vvhieh isjirokeii foi \(jii ; this do ni 
remeiuhraiice ol me : and a!l« r the 
same*manner the enp when lie had 
supped, saying, Thi.-. enp is the' New 
Testament in inv hlood ; tl'.is <lo ye, 
as often as \e think it, in retuem- 
brance of mt'.” 

In the saiiic Ejiistlo, in vvliieh the 
full aeconnt of the iuslitution ol the 
J.ortl’s Supper is given, the Apostle 
asks the Coiin'lhian Church, 

“ no cup of blessing vvljicli we 
bless, is it not the communion of the 
hlood of Christ ? the bread which we 
break is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ C’ 

Tt» this same Ajiostle tlie Sa¬ 
crament of the land’s Supper wim 
made a matter ’of •solemn anti ex¬ 
press revelation; by tlie same Apostle 
its abuse was deemed worthy of the 
most marked apostolical reprotifand 
instruction; by the whole college of 
Apostles in the mother Church of 
Jerusalem it wits celehiated daily; 
in every provincial Church weekly 
at the least: and after all this arc 
we to be slightingly told that neither 
our Lortl liimself nor his Apo.stles 
have expressly saiti any thing about 
the benefits or jirivileges resulting 
from it? We know that without faith 
ancl obcilieiice in the receiver the 
outward sign js nothing; hut to he 
told that, where these are present, no 
fisjiecial beuedts are yet to be hoped 


for on the authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures is what has been asserted, but 
what we did not exjiecl to have had 
revived in the presvfiit diyy. 

» 

“ In the C.itceliiMii tlieOliuich declares,in 
ansvvei to tliat «j.ie.'>tioii, ‘ Wliy w.is tlic 
UorrtV Snj'jW'i orilaiiic'd ?' tli.it it was, ‘ foi 
the cotilinuai Ki'iiH’iiilininceof the S-icrifife 
of tlie Death of Clinst, and of llie llriu tit.s 
wiiicli we us l ive llieu-hy.’ So that these 
hene/its are reineuiherrd only, and not 
actually reeeieed." P. ‘io. 

• 

So reasoned Bishop lioaiiK : but 
what beeomes then of the ipiestion, 
wdiat aie the benefits u'herroj toe are, 
paria!:ers thereby? Does not this 
express ill j uigmige sufhi ientiv phiin 
fliat tiiere me bcu jiis to he lecch'ed 
as well as rnnemlh red ? 

lint’wo must conclude our le- 
inuiks on the prelate, ms we have a 
few word.-) to .-ay on tin* prayeis and 
cx|)ia!iato!y notes that toliow' it. 

Ill p. 63, 5f ail mention of herie- 
lit arising from the solemn aet in 
whieli we are to be engaged is stu- 
diomsly exeluded. 

In ]>. <><» !lie comniuiiicaiif_the 

baptized Christian, is iiistrueled to 
implore admission into the corenunt 
of Jesus Christ. 

The cxplanaloiy notes in pp. J07, 
IIU, are lloadlian in words ami in 
spirit. 

Ill p. 163 we meet with the dcc- 
(I'iiie of Christ's imjMited righteous¬ 
ness. 

Blit we must not detain our reatl- 
eis longer : we give the eompiler bill 
credit for his intenlivms; hut we 
should have ill disdiarged our duty 
if we had sullered so loose and un¬ 
digested a work on a subject of such 
vital imjtortaiice to have passed un- 
exposed. ^Ve shall ever hail witli 
the siiicerest pleasure any attempt, 
however hnmble, to place the Supper 
of the Lord on its proper basis, for 
we look on the attendance at the 
Holy Table as a never-failing* test 
of ministerial fidelity and public 
piety. But we cannot admit that the 
present work is in any respect calcu¬ 
lated to place the aucrament on this 
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basis, or to convey any otlier but 
vague, and unsettled, and wavering 
notions of it: and we can only ac¬ 
count for ,tlie |K)|)ularity whicli it 
has obtained tyom the speeiouftiiess 
of its object, and the want of a 
better manual for the more exper,v 
enced coniinUuicant; not that a bet¬ 
ter can, ill «mr opinion, be found, 
(with the lidiiition, perhaps, of a 
short/;? cparuforj/ sarr.imental prayer 
to be U'^cd with our oilier devotions 
during tiu' week) than that which is 
happily already in the hands of so 
many, “ Bishop WiKon’s Short In¬ 
troduction to, and Admniistration 
of the Lord’s Su|)per, with proper 
Helps and Directions for joining in 
every Bart thereof with understand¬ 
ing and Bene,tit.'’ » 


,^even Sermons on (he Course of 

Christian Life. l*2ino. I ll pp. 

2s. OJ. llivingtons, 1823. 

We arc unwilling to discourage the 
publication of plain and practical 
Sermons by any strictures which we 
may feel ourselves bound I'iom time 
to time to make. It they are good, 
they e.'.n hardly, at the present mo- 
iiu nt, [i • too n iie.h muUiplied, wdien 
the iiaim oftaimiy player and ieondy 
instruction is so iiappilv reining 
amongst us; at ihe same time loevery 
nrtp ucy <>1 the ueiiii;u,l reipii.cj that 
we shc.uh! bo inoie than eoinniuiiiy 
w'atcid’ul over iht'quality ol’the sup¬ 
ply. In other comiiositions men may 
give full scojie to their iuiugiiiations, 
and their readers be neither the worse 
nor the better for their specidalioris. 
But it is very different \ti the ease 
of Sermons. Every man is inte¬ 
rested in, and likely to be more or 
less influenced by these. A sermon 
professes to instruct him in points 
urulisLermble by human reason, and 
yet essential to his salvation in an 
everlasting life which he has yet to 
live; and it conseipiently pre-sup- 
poscs a long, and accurate, and ex¬ 


tensive study of these points in its 
author. Inaccuracies of expres¬ 
sion, eironeous interpretations of 
Scripture, enthusiastie appeals, ami 
mistaken opinions are less ^- 
peefed, and become dangerous in 
the very proportion of the im})or- 
tance of the subjects of ivbich the 
Author is treating. A little care 
would easily prevent these, where 
the writer is suflieieiitly informed to 
publish at all ; and wkerever that 
earc has b,cen unemployed, we shall 
not fail, as far as m usdies, to re¬ 
mark the deflcicncy. 

A sermon may be plain without 
being boniely ; simple without j)o- 
verly of uruameiil; warm without 
enthusiasm; impassioiietl* without 
abru|)tness; ami intelligible to all 
v\ithout otfoudmg the most refnieil 
taste. It is true that the (lospel 
was (ircached lo the poor; but not 
to them exclusively ; by former in- 
stiuctors the poor bad been wholly 
overlooked, as beneath their notice ; 
and it w'as one, therefore, among 
the many glorious characteristics of 
that Oosjicl, w'hieli was given for 
tlie salvation of all men, flint it 
made no tlifl'crcneo in the o-bjeets 
of its instruetion between the rich 
and (he poor: to all it was (diered 
i; discnminaiely. The cmi^rcg.ilions 
thill iiKeiided oii tlie pieachiug of 
our blessed Lord, were of ali ages,> 
aiid sitiiiilions id hie; and one ol 
the pi'calmr exeellencies ol his dis¬ 
courses ciiiisists in this, that (he 
style wasiitied lo edify the simplest, 
and at tlie same time to pleiise the 
most learned of his bearers, lu- 
stances may be gafiiered trom bis 
discourses of irnpa'isioucd appeals, 
of figurative language, and familiar 
allusion : but lliere will be found 
nothing that borders on eutbiisiasui, 
nothing overstrained, nothing low : 
our Lord spake as never man spake^ 
yet so that not the matter only,but the 
manner of his preaching is a tit sub¬ 
ject for the study of bjis ministers. 

One other remark we would wisfi 
to make. It is very much the fashion 
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with the nio<lern sermon writers to 
conecal their names. WIi'tc tins 
is done a real t'eeliii”; of mo¬ 

desty, \ve should he the List to 
bkine it; hut wlieii (he eoaeeulmeut 
of the name hecumes a motive tor 
send inn; foitli to the world every 
erndc eoinpositioii of wlticU its nu- 
tliot may be pleased to thinlt hii'ldy, 
we cannot too .sliMn^,'ly deprecate, 
or too vij^ilaiitly endeavour to ex¬ 
pose it. .'seaicely a publication 
of (lie description now under our 
consideration, issues at (he [in’sent 
moment from the press, hut wliat is 
anoiiynioiis ; we Iiave on our table 
“ Lectures on the l^arahlcs of onr 
Lord”—“ Lectures on the Miracles, 
by the A*^fttlior of the former Work” 
—“ Eif:;hleen Sermons on the Doc¬ 
trine Ami Practice of Christ iaiiity 
and we have only to consult our 
bookseller to add, perhaps, as man\ 
more. Tliese may be very excellent 
in their way, and we have already 
licard a hij^h opinion ii'iveii of tlie 
two I'oimer; but wherefoiv are W'e 
to be denied the addiiioiuil pleasure 
of knywinj,' to v^liom we are in- 
ilebted ? We must confess that we 
abvays take up anoiiymouis ptibhea- 
tions of this kind with the fcelme 
that more care woulil have been 
bestowed upon tliem ii t.lie name 
had lieen juiived ; and w^e (lave ge¬ 
nerally found our susjiicioiis but too 
fully coiilirmed. lu whatever form, 
however, they come before us, we 
sliall endeavour to lender impartial 
justice to their merits and deme¬ 
rits ; having only one object in view, 
the advaiicemeuj. of true religion as 
it consists in doctrine and practice. 

With these remarks we pass to an 
examination of the Sermons at the 
head of the Article. Their title is 
attractive; and a short preface state., 
the mqtives that have led to their 
publication. The following are their 
subjects : On Human Nature. Psul. 
viii. 4. On Youth. Eccles. xii. 1. 
On Conversifm- Matt; xviii. 8. * 

* Wc aic .sorry that tfic author should 
have employed so anihiguons a term, and 


Course of Christian Life. 

On the liOrd’s Supper. Luke xxii. 
It). Sicknes-'. Mel), vi. 12. 

On Old Age. Prov. xvi. 31. On 
Death, lleb. x. 2"?. ^ The style is 
highly wronglit; rielwin ornameut, 
thongli at llie exper.ee dcca- 
sifiaaily of siiiiplicily ; abounding 
in many animuted and forcible jnis- 
sages of no enmmon merit ; full of 
the great and distinctive doctrines 
ol the (to^pcl, and yel plain withal 
and [UMcfmal fur the use of the ge- 
neial reader. Ocen.'^ionallv, imh ed, 
tiie'iangii.ige is somewhat too line, 
and aims at .i, pretliiicss of exprcssiiui 
unhecoming- t.!\c grave severity of 
the puljnt. iUit 

UL'i [ilina niteiit, ttc. 

Tliew’ aie two passages, however, 
from which we arc eoiii|M-llcd to 
dissent on much liiiilier grounds, 
iiiasinuch as they involve a notion 
lor which, by whomsoever itmav he 
belli, we can find no vv,arrant in (he 
Scrijitnres; vve allude to the notion 
of the imputed nglilooinaiess of 
Clirist. 

“ A!.my Iheie ;ne, ami miiij more 
till", e iii.gla he, will looK up through tlic 
cli.inN oi .1 coinijil si iiat'.iH*, to their first 
divim- O'"'!;) ; awaii' tiait they are tiul. 
pilriims !i. I 1, they foia'-l noi iln- end of 
then joimicy, vvlu ii wioi; ; leiraen their 
^trj!s with e.ne and pale i.re. at.d ever 
mateiLilly aeknowledge t.ie goodiuss of 
tiiLii w!t() dignities then deficiiail servie.e.s 
hi) lhe*ii)i]intati(>H of ln.\ own «ie/i<,v, and 
by tlie wages of eteinnl life." P. KJ. 

“ Ye llien wlio vionid die without tlie 

so likely to olieiid and alaiin many, who 
would yet be pleased with the Seimoii.' 
Precision in the use of terms, moie es¬ 
pecially in divinity, is of the utmost iin- 
portance: When a writer sjieakt. of the 
roiti'tfrsioH of t.'io heathen, and the re¬ 
pentance of t)ie C']iri.stian, we know what 
he means, Theie arc indeed in this and 
the other Scrinon.s expressions neiltiei' so 
strong nor so full on important points, 
as we roiild have wished, and savour¬ 
ing oecusionally of those peculiar’view.s 
of our religion which have been .so 
erroneously termed, and so sedulously l ie 
zoned abroad as tx( lH.-ivelv evanucliidt: 
We regret tins iniirli, as it prevenis us 
from speaking in those imqiiahtied ti rins 
wliicli we slioiild have desired. 
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stinar of death, draw near unto a crncifieil 
Saviour, and so perform the comJiiions of 
the Gospel tiiat the right lomiiesx of Christ 
mai/ he iinpiited iirto you!" 1’. 131. 

We are where said lo be 

justi'licd by Ihc blood of Christ; 
i. e. to be aceepfod as rif>hteous*Iii 
the sight of God through and for 
the sake of the atoning blood of 
Christ: but where is the passage in 
which the righteousness of Christ 
is said to.be imputed to us? 

Among those usually adduced in 
its support, the two following may 
perhaps be selected as of most 
strength. Of him (says the apos¬ 
tle) are ye in Christ Jesus, tvho of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption. Now it Ts ))lairi 
that in whatever sense our Lord is 
made unto us * righteousness,' in 
the same he must be made our wis¬ 
dom and sanctification. But who 
without trembling can speak of our 
human nature being possessed of 
the essential holiness and wisdom of 
the Godhead ? The meaning is surely 
none other than this; that of God, 
belonging unto him as his servants, 
and related unto him as his adopted 
children, are we in Christ .fesus, as 
our head, and Ihrmigh his meriloii- 
ous death, who of God tlirough the 
gracious provision of God, is made 
the efficient means of our being 
sanctified through his spirit, of our 
being justified and accepted as 
righteous through his blood, of our 
being redeemed through his victory 
over sin, and over the grave, and of 
our being made wise unto salvation 
through the abundant revelation that 
he has made of the divine will. 
Uighteousness here as eksewhere in 
St. Paul’s Kpistles means oiir justi¬ 
fication ; the appointed way and 
means w'hereby God has been 
pleased to declare himself ready to 
justify and regard us as righteous in 
bis sight on our faith and obedience. 
But ffiis gives no countenance to 
the notion of our Lord’s imputed 
righteousness, as if his all-perfect 
purity and obedience were to be 


formally and actually otirs. Wc 
aio no where said in the Scrip, 
tnres to be justified by tlie obe¬ 
dience of our Lord, save in one in¬ 
stance where from the invuriail.>le 
language of St. Paul on every other 
occasion wc must interpret it of his 
ohedicncc unto death, wficn it be¬ 
comes equivalent to his death. We 
are every wheie cnjoined to make 
our own conduct as good as by 
God’s grace we can, ‘'and to look 
lor its acecjitance, and onr justifi¬ 
cation to the blood of Christ. The 
same remark will extend to this 
other passage of the Apostle, Uc 
hath made him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God iK him. 

For what is the meaning of the 
term rigliteousiiess, in this fflaee, 
but just iti cat ion ? 

God hath made him to be sin — 
a sin-oft’ering for us, who knew vo 
sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God —a people ac¬ 
cepted as righteous iti the sight of 
God, fw Him, as members of his 
mystical body, and justified Ibrough 
his blood. 

We are to appear before the. 
awful throne of onr Judge in onr 
own ])ersoii.ii obedience, such as it 
is, nut to plead it—God forbid the 
thought in any of us ; for onr obe¬ 
dience would shrink into nothing 
belove the scrutiny of omniscience!— 
but to implore its acceptance for the 
sake of Him wiio has died on the 
cross to be the propitiation for our 
sins. We must all appear, says the 
Apostle, before the jpdgment-seat of 
Christ; that every one may receive 
the things done in the body accord¬ 
ing to that he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad. Our works then, 
whatever they may be, must clearly 
follow us into judgment; fo^ they 
are to be the subject of judgment; 
but there is plainly a difierence sup¬ 
posed between the works of dif¬ 
ferent men: some are termed good; 
some bad; the good \vUi carry then 


* Rom. V. 19. 
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their good works into judgment; 
Blessed, says the Apostle, are the 
dead that die in the JLord, for they 
rest from their labours and their 
works do follow them. In these, 
then, the good will appear at the' 
tlay of judgment; they M'iil be 
clothed with them as with a gar¬ 
ment ; they were performed through 
the assistance of God’s grace on 
earth, and they will be accepted 
through tlie*juslihcation of Chri si's 
blood in heaven. This Is surely a 
plain and safisfactorystateinent of our 
present hope, and future possession, 
and cannot but inllucncc the Chris¬ 
tian to make, with God’s help, as 
great advance as possible ip per. 
sonal l‘A>liiiess, that though' no 
obedience of his can merit heaven, 
yet that his obedience may still be 
such as shall obtain for him a higher 
place in heaven through the alone 
nycrits of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The contrary notion of ourLord’s^, 
imputed righteousness is open to 
these several objections; a conse¬ 
quence would .follow which cannot 
be uttered,' says the pious and 
learned Bishop Bull, without trein. 
bling, that every saint should be 
equal to Christ in glory; Christ’s 
righteousness being his, and so he 
having a right to whatsoever that 
righteousness deserved.* — 2dly, 
Every saint wouW l^e clothed in the 
same righteousness, and would con¬ 
sequently be entitled to the same 
rev\ ard; but we are expressly told 
by our Lord, In my Father's house 
are many mansions; and there is a 
highest and a lowest in the kingdom 
of heaven. Ana lastly, our personal 
improvement in this life, (and of im¬ 
provement we surely are capable,) 
would be no ways connected with 
etovpersonal reward in Christ; con¬ 
trary to that declaration, that irAo- 
soever hath to him shall be given, 
and destructive as well of a great 
incitement to exertion; for if the 
harvest is to be in some degree pro¬ 
portioned to the seed, who would 
not, by God's grace, strive to sow 
plenteously, that he may reap plente- 

Remembrancer, No. 69. 


ously ? not to add that this notion 
opens a door to much carnal se¬ 
curity, for if the {ightcons are not 
to appear in their own^dedds, the sin¬ 
ner may be led to thhfk the practice 
of good works through life ot less 
.c?)nsequence still than he now does, 
and put off his repentance with still 
more confidence to the last, when 
without any previous discipline, but 
merely on the profession of a faith 
made too. often under iIas fear of 
death, and forgotten afterwards on 
an \mexpected recovery, he looks to 
be disrobed of all liis evil habits 
and inclinations, and being clothed 
equally with the most persevering 
and diligent servant, in the garb of 
Christ's perfect righteousness, to 
enter as ail acceptable*guest to the 
marriage supper of the Lamb. 

The importance of the subject 
will, we trust, bo a sutheient apo¬ 
logy to our readers for this long di¬ 
gression. It is one of the chief 
points on which we differ with the 
Author, and we were the more 
anxious, therefore, to submit these 
considerations to his attention : and 
we now pass to the pleasing task 
of presenting our readers with a few 
extracts from his sermons. 

Let ns therefore now call to mind 
who that Christ is whom we are in this 
Sacrament required to remember. ‘ This 
do in remembrance of me.’ Christ is the 
Lord wlio bought ns, the .Saviour who re- 
d^j^med us; Christ is the Prophet who 
reveals to us the will of God, the Jhdgc 
who will try ns how wc have obeyed it; 
He is the Priest that offered for onr sins 
the sacrifice of himself, and ever liveth to 
make intercession for us; He is the King 
that should reign in onr hearts, the King 
of that righteousness which should prevail 
in our lives, l^ie King of that glory whose 
hope should engross oui souls. He is tbait 
holy offspring that was promised at onr 
first transgression. He that day-spring from 
on high that rose upon ns when we lay in 
darkness and the ^adovr of death He 
that anointed Messiah whom his conntry- 
men reviled and crncified; He that graci- 
ons Saviour whom we his redeemed forget 
and deny. ‘ Surely He hath borne onr 
griefs and carried our sorrowssurely He 
came into this world only to save sinners; 
He died, and ordained this memorial of his 
4T 
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death for our great and endless comfort— 
and siiall we any longer esteem it a thing 
to avoid and turn away from ? Shall we in 
onr practice^ set a/, nought his counsels, 
and in onr hea'ts forget to requite his 
love i Hatlier let us reflect with serious 
attention, on the misery of our natural 
estate, and on the great blessings of a 
state of Christian grace; rather let ns ce* 
lehrate the act of redemption by tlie out¬ 
ward act of communion, and commemo¬ 
rate the love of Christ by the inward 
graces of faith and charity, and by culti¬ 
vating that'sincere disposition, of piety re¬ 
quired in his Gospel. In vain at any fu¬ 
ture day shall we say, * Lord, Lord,’ unless 
we now da his will; in vain shall we then 
implore his pardon, unless we now prove 
onr remembrance of his mercy, unless we 
continually keep up that remembrance in 
this manner that he hath appointed, and 
continually prepare ourselves for so doing 
by a life of zealons and sobcf'piety. 

“ An obstinate resolution to persist in 
a worldly life, is the chief cause of the 
common neglect of this holy ordinance. 
This is the case with all those, wlio whilst 
they say they do not come because they 
are g|pt prepared, yet take no pains to 
prepare themselves but go on deliberately 
in the practice of those sins, the consci¬ 
ousness of which deters them from the al¬ 
tar. To them we can only point out those 
passages in the Gospel, which speak of the 
misery that awaits all who persevere in 
known sin; and hard must foe that heart 
which does not tremble to read of the 
* outer darkness, where shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth,' the hell * w^cre 
their worm dieth not, and the Are is not 
quenched.' But there are others, re¬ 
pentant sinners, and sincerely endeavour¬ 
ing to do their duty, who from a mistaken 
excess of fear refuse to come to that holy 
table, and plead the same excuse, that 
they are not good enough to attend. These 
we would beg to observe, that if they 
truly repent them of tlieir sins, and sted- 
fastly purpose to lead a new life, then is 
there no passage in the whole Bible that 
should cause them the sensation of doubt 
or terror. The Christian rlfligion is given 
for the comfort and happiness of mankind. 
It tells us of onr sin and misery only that 
we may tlm more deeply feel our redemp¬ 
tion, and more heartily rejoice in the pro- 
nii8e*'of salvation. There can be no doubt 
about tiie gracious meaning of those plain 
words of onr Saviour, * Conie unto me, all 
e tliat labour and are heavy laden, and 
will'give you rest*.’ They belong to 


• Matt. xi. 28. 


every part of onr religious duties, but ere 
especially suited, as they are used in our 
Communion service, to invite and exhort 
the penitent sinner to this most effectual 
means of grace. They that labour and 
are heavy laden, are the very persons in¬ 
vited to that holy Sacrament. 

“ Are yon deeply sensible of the weight 
of your sins ? Come tlien to the fountain 
of all pardon, and * though they were as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow;’ 
come to the ‘ I.ainb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world,' He will make 
yon as deeply sensible of your forgiveness, 
as yon now are of your sinfahiess ; He will 
replenish you with hope anu'joy. He will 
‘ give yon rest.’ Are you fharful of fu¬ 
ture relapse, alarmed at the idea of break¬ 
ing the solemn tow, ami distrustful of 
yoiir ability to keep it ? Come then to the 
‘ Ark of Srength,’ come to the great Stew¬ 
ard of divine food; He will dispense to 
you the required aid, He will enable you 
to keep your resolutions: by increasing 
your strength He will diminish yonr trials, 
He will ‘ give you rest,’ Are you op¬ 
pressed with the apprehension of God's 
displeasure, hath worldly affliction assailud 
syonr trust iii his providence, hath your 
hope been disappointed, your heart sick¬ 
ened, and your soul dispirited i Come 
then unto Him that promised < comfort to 
all tliat mourn;’ come unto Him tliat 
‘ took upon himself the burden of our in- 
flrmities;’ He, as the careful slicpherd, 
will gently lead or bear you in his arms; 
He will raise your affections to a treasure 
never to l>e taken from you, by faitli in a 
better and happier life; He ‘ will give you 
rest.’ ”— Se rmon on the Lord’s Supper 
p. 73. 

“ It is the effa^t sickness to make 
us think ; and this is an employment which 
all are very apt to neglect. Time is taken 
lip, for the most part, with a succession of 
trifling acts of no importance in them¬ 
selves, to wiiich habit has attached so 
much of interest, as just to make them 
occupy the mind; aifJ a great part of 
mankind rise up to the avocations of life, 
and lie down to the repose of sleep, rather 
like the automatons of human art, than as 
though they were the heirs of a divine 
nature. This routine of ordinary life gra¬ 
dually fosters a worldly spirit, by causing 
in the mind an apathy to every good and 
noble purpose; and, under common rir- 
cunistances, it requires the utmost watch¬ 
fulness on the part of the individual, to 
avoid its mischievous eflects. In many 
cases it is somewiiat more dangerous, and, 
in its own qature, positively sinful. Many, 
especially amongst the more refined classes 
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of‘8ociety, rise up ungratefallv froui the happy in the next life; and he finds that 


arms of * nature’s soft nurse,’ not only 
without any lively sense of duty to be per¬ 
formed in the ensuing day, not merely with 
a general insensibility to the pursuits that 
k-bould characterize their life, but with an 
intention of doing s9me thing they appre- 
Oicnd to be wrong, with a suspicion that 
the ways bf the world, 4n which they in¬ 
dulge, are in many respects' guilty, and 
yet without resolution to pause in their 
course, and consider the tendency of its 
continuance, They are entirely taken up 
with a stated round of trifling employ¬ 
ments and sinful dissipation, mnd the pre¬ 
cise momen^oever arrives when they can 
conveniently begin their intended i ejec¬ 
tions, and execute some portion of their 
projected reform. Shonld the ministers of 
Divine Providence visit such offenders as 
tliesg with the trial of sickness, they would 
have good reason to exclaim with the holy 
Psalmist, ‘ It is good for me that 1 have 
beeaofflicted, that I might learn thy sta¬ 
tutes They are checked in their course 
they are made to pause, they are furnish¬ 
ed with an opportunity to think. How¬ 
ever the mistaken kindness of friends may 
iu some cases thwart this good effect by 
an uninterrupted series of amusement, 
however they may themselves indulge in 
such occupations on the ground of pain 
and weakness, "they have at least a new 
kind iff trial, an interruption to the chain 
of old habits, a fresh beginning to make 
in their way of life; and by God’s grace it 
may be a better one. 

Foi^uot only does sickness make us 
think, but it makes us think serionslij; it 
makes us think seriously about such mat¬ 
ters as death, judgment, heaven, and hell. 
There is a kind of ueil thrown over the 
pleasures of the world, which serves to 
heighten their charms, whilst it hides their 
deformity; sickness removes it. There is 
an appearance of distance and indistinct¬ 
ness in the prospect which men in general 
take of religious objects. Sickuesss brings 
them home to us'^ yea, even to the very 
door of the heart. What is the world and 
nil its glory to the man that apprehends 
himself about to quit it? He is now eager 
to make the best use of whatever time 
may yqt be given him; he tiiinks, and he 
cannot help tliinking, tliat he has a soul; 
that is, that be is a being formed for a fu¬ 
ture life, and that the nature of that life 
will depend in some way or otlier on his 
present conduct. He looks about him for 
aid * for instmetion, for some grouud of 
reasonable hope that be is about to be 

* Psalm cxix. 7l. 


hope in the Gospel. Is it not good for 
him also that he liatli been afflicted ? hath 
he not good reason to acknowledge that 
whom the Lord lovetli he clfasteneth? and 
to believe that this vei^ dispensation of 
sicknes must have been sent to llini not 
without meaning, but in consequence of. 
some sincerity of purpose 'seen in him by 
the Almighty, in his state of inconsiderate- 
ignorance, and with merciful intent to 
guide his course into the way of peace and 
happiness ? 

“ When sickness befals zinc who is 
already persuaded of the mercy of God, 
shqwn forth in tlie sacrifice of his Son, the 
object for which it is sent is yet more evi¬ 
dent, and the sufferer 1ms yet more reason 
to acknowledge the love and tender care 
of the Almighty. Such au one is already 
well acquainted with the deceitfuluess of 
this world, and has a heart already inclined 
to the Expectation of better things; but is 
there no passion yet unsubdued, no fail¬ 
ings not yet searched out and amended ? 

Is the mind altogether fnlly exalted unto 
the perception of spiritual things t Is it 
not yet too strongly possessed with the 
associations of a worldly life, tem much 
puffed up with the importance of ailf, too 
much cast down with the temporary evils 
of this lite ? Is the soul set fully intent on 
the glories of another life? Has it learnt 
to rest entirely on the mercies of God 
through the merits of a Saviour Christ, 
has it adopted the spirit of his laws 
throughout the whole tenor of its exist¬ 
ence, and does it continually experience 
the wonderful manner in which the Holy 
Ghost should enable it to live, uncorrupt 
in the midst of a sinful world, at once un- 
bendiug iu its own integrity, and sincerely 
cliaritable in its judgment of others? ]f 
this be not yet altogether the case, (as I 
feat' it seldom is,) you cauiiot fail to ob¬ 
serve what a tendency there is in the dis¬ 
pensation of sickness, to bring you nearer 
to the state which every Christian covets 
to attain. 

“ I need not poiut out how directly the 
influence of bodily pain deadens the ope¬ 
ration of allvensiial passions, or bow natu¬ 
rally it depresses tlie spirits into a sober 
calm, inconsistent with any violent passion 
whatsoever. 1 would rather observe, that 
the state of mind produced by sickness is 
favourable to the growth of positivi^Chris-.. 
tian excellence, and draws us nearer to 
the love of Him, who, by such visitations, 
manifests bis love towards us. It presents 
us with various opportunities, not only 
for reflexions of a melancholy cast, but 
for others of tbe most cheerful and de- 
4 T 2 
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lightful hatai-e; it not only fiirnishes ns 
with the hoars of seif exRiiHnatiOD, but 
with those of hope and of joy^nd of 
peace in believitii^. It does indeed un* 
veil to us the hoilovtuess of the world, the 
fickleness ofthekConipanions of onr former 
merriment, the weakness of many sup¬ 
posed friendships but docs it not also fur¬ 
nish nnwonted occasions for tlie manifes¬ 
tation of real tenderness T does it net call 
forth the affections of tiiose we best love 
into an activity and warmth, delightful to 
our hearts, and the consciousness of which 
not only more than repays us for the pain 
with which it is attended, but conveys a 
sure eainest, and even a faint foretastp, of 
tlrat all-pervading love of God, in which 
we hope to enjoy thp ages of endless fe-^ 
licity ? It does indeed often so bring us 
within the sight of death, as that onr 
hearts sink within ns at the apprehension 
of nature’s end; l>nt does it not also give 
us a yet closer-view of brighter stones be¬ 
yond the grave? arc there not (for indeed 
tliere should be) seasons when the soul not 
only meditates on tJie joys of heaven, but 
meditates with ever increasing faith, and 
with hope more and more assured, that 
these^ys are shortly to be ours, that the 
eye vnm be no sooner closed to the scenes 
of this world, than it will awaken to the 
glories of eternal life ?"— Sermon on Sick' 
Tiess, p. 89. 

Endeavouring then to bear in mind 
the means by which we may attain unto 
the way of righteousness, let us in conclu¬ 
sion observe how, to them that are found 
therein, ttie hoary bead does become a 
crown of glory. 

“ It is because they have lived for hea¬ 
ven, and they are now evidently near to 
it; It is because they have acted in file 
taith of Christ, and they are now evidently 
about to enjoy hb mercies. It is because 
their souls have been gradually advancing 
in the progress of Christian virtue, and they 
are row fast approaching to a state of 
more intimate union with the excellence 
of the divine nature. To them the day is 
indeed far spent, but it iia$ been spent in 
the active pursuit of good, and the bright* 
ness of the sunshine that faas>- gilded their 
course, is attested by the glories that at* 
lend tiieir»departure. The love and the 
xespeet of others, ever attendant upon 
upright and benevdent conduct, is felt in 
atoadance towards him who' lias practised 
»t throughout a lengthened period, and 
filled tSie ^here of his action with friends 
wbo'aclcBowledge tlie benefits of has so* 
deny* The young look up to him with 
yeverenoe, the aged delight in hU words; 
his ebikhdfi siseribe to hk care tbe vwiewi 
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blessings they enjoys and Watch bis d«* 
dining years with tender and affectionate 
solicitude. The fire of passion is extia- 
gnislied, Uie difficulty,of virtue well nigh 
overcome; and whilst the blood grows 
colder m his veins, the heart is warmed 
with the increase oHfeiiviue love, and the 
approaching radiance of divine glory. If 
the friends of Ins youth are yet'- spared a 
little,’ he enjoys their society with a cor¬ 
diality proportioned to its duration; if they 
have been taken away before him, lie 
trusts that he shall g%to them Who cannot 
return to him, and cheers (ue lust stages 
of the journey of life with the sense that 
he is approaching to his liume, and the 
expectation that lie has friends already 
there, who will receive him with joy when 
his course is completed. 

Behold him, as he meditates with ear¬ 
nest thought on tile approaching hapipness 
of a future state 1 Is there notoa sacred 
majesty in that eye which is grown dim 
to the imprdsstans of this world, rtid is 
fixed so much more intently on the evi¬ 
dence of another ? Is there not a crown of 
glory in tiiose silver hairs, which are oiiin- 
bered by the providence of his heavenly 
Fatiier, and are appointed to ^hade the 
redeemed head in the silence of tbe grave, 
and in tlie glories of a future resurrection ? 
Behold him on the bed of death I and the 
triumph of his course is’ now complete. 
Faith is now verging into certainty, hope 
about to be changed into enjoyment; cha¬ 
rity, having been gradually fostered in the 
exercise of every social affection, is now 
to be exalted into so transcendant a love 
of God, as that the heart of man cannot 
conceive its joys. His senses cease to 
perceive the visions of this worlds and are 
quickened to the apprehension of nobler 
objects. Heaven opens on his eyes, his 
ears with sounds seraphic ring ;' he hears 
with St. Jolm file voice of the lieiavenly 
Iiarpers, singing that song which no man 
■but the redeemed could team; with Daniel 
be beholds ‘ tiie thrones cast down, and tiie 
Ancient of Days seated, whose garment 
is white as snow, and his hea4 like the 
pure wool; when judgment is given to tbe 
saints of the Most High, and time is come 
that tbe saints siiall possess tbe kingdom.* 
His coiintenanee brightens in the (ast con¬ 
vulsions of life, he dies the deatH of the 
righteons, and resigns his spirit with joy 
into tbe band of Him that gave it.*’—i^?'- 
mm on Old A^^ p. 113. 

** Ye then who would die without the 
sting of death, draw near unto a crucified 
Saviour; and so perffirm the conditions of 
the Gospel that the rigktemaness of Christ 
may be ir^uted unto you / Ye that would 
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regard without terror the judgment of his 
Bccoiid coming, now hahititaliy look for 
Him, and live as the faithful servant that 
watched tlie return of his master! By di¬ 
ligent prayer and careful study of his word, 
siv.'k to know his will, and ensure the grace 


to do it; and donbt not, but rather sted- 
fastly believe, that his mercifnl power will 
both nO*w protect and guide yon in a 
Christian life, and hereafter deliver * in the 
hour of death, and in the day of. judg¬ 
ment I’ "—Sermmi on Dedth, p. 134., 
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We’ extract i»the fSllowing particu¬ 
lars from Reports of District Com¬ 
mittees of thae Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, which arrived 
too late for insertion in the Society’s 
Report, just published. 

From the Report of the Deanery of 
Ackley, 

The.* Anniversary Meeting for the last 
Year, was held (according to the usual 
alternate arrangement) at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, when a Sermon was preached by 
tlie Kcv. W. Me’ Donali, Vicar of Ashby- 
dc-la-ZoucIf, and a Collection made 
amounting to 22/. 1*. Qd, Out of this sum 
a grant was made of 5/. 10s. 5d. to the 
Vicar of Asliby-de la-Zouch, to be appjied 
according to hio^iscrction, for the bedeht 
of his pilnsh : and it was accordingly ap¬ 
propriated to the purchase of a Parochial 
Lending Library, (as will be stated below) 
and the obtaining of other of tlie Society’s 
Ftihlications. 

The Local Depository has been kept 
coustantly inpplied, and appears to con¬ 
tinue answering its original purposes of 
convenience, to tha geperal salisfhctton of 
Members. An account of the new books 
introduced during the last year, will be 
fonnd in the Appendix. 

The numbet of Parish Schools in the 
District, of which returns have been made 
as receiving religions instruction either 
wholly or in part fJom the Publications of 
the Society, will be seen by the Appendix 
to amount to 22 and tlie number of Chil- 
dren tanglit in them to 2694. 

The distribution of Books from the So¬ 
ciety’s stores, as far as it has been ascer¬ 
tained, continues to be extensive. In 
the Parishes of Appleby, Ashby-de-la- 
Zonch, Anstrey* Barrow-on-Soar, Castle 
Donington, Church Gresley, Cole Orton, 
Dysewortli, Kegworth, Lockington cum 
Hemingtou, Meunt Sorrell, Polesworth, 
Quorndon, Seale, Sheepshead, Swepstone, 
Wanlip, Wliitwick, Woodhouse, and the 
Chapelries of Cbarawood Forest and Wor¬ 


thington, there have been distributed from 


the lOtb of April, 1822, to MayTst, 1823. 

, FROM PARENT SOCIETY. 

Ribles and Testaments.161 

Prayer Books and Psalters^.161 
Tracts bound and stitched ..529 

FROM LOCAL DEPOSirORY. 

Bibles and Testaments .271 

Prayer Books and Psalters. 193 

Tracts bound and stitched T....... 665 

TOTAL. 

Bibles and Testaments. 432 

Prayer Books and Psalters.. 354 

Tracts bound and stitched.1194 


Total«« 980 


To this statement the Committee can¬ 
not forbear adding the mention of att 
important gratuity from the Parent 
Society to the House of Industry in the 
Parish of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, for ten asso¬ 
ciated Parishes, given at the instance, and 
upon the. application of tlie Vicar of tiiat 
Parish, amounting to 6/. 18r. Sd.; a “ be¬ 
nefaction, which” the Vicar reports “ has 
been most gratefully received by the 
Guardians of the Parishes, and by the per¬ 
sons who are the objects of tbeir care, and 
of the Society’s benevolence.” 

The Quarterly Meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee coounue to be held alternately at 
Loughborough and Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

On the subject of Parochial Libraries 
the Committee have to communicate tlic 
addition of one to that already established 
in the Parish of Atlhby-de-]a.Zoach, luul 
likewise Uie%ccessioD to anothei; in tbe 
Parish of Seale, by a donation from tin 
Rector of tlie Society’s leaser Tracts, 
bontid in thirteen volumes. Ttia Vicar of 
Banrow-on-Soar, also reports, tint ^ be 
sliall endeavour to estabdish a Parochial 
lending library, in friat Parish^ next 
Year," and tbe Vicar of Whitwick to the 
same effeot, if be cannot succeed earlimr. 
Very great advancement to the Society^* 
objects appears to have arisen out of this 
part of its plans; mid such as to prevail 
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with the Cominittee to encourage them 
to recommend it to extended and general 
adoption. ^ 

Beyond the General District Collection 
already referred to, the Committee have 
110 other Kepdrt to make. Tiie Paro- 
cliiaf Collections have, on account of the 
depressed state of agriculture for the fkst 
year, been discontinued: but as it is hoped 
there are now brighter prospects in this 
particular, the Committee rely on a re¬ 
vival of this very efficient and interesting 
mode of making the Society’s objects ex¬ 
tensively .known, and enlargii^g the sphere 
ofits important and well merited inilaence. 

The second County Anniversary! was 
held at Leicester in August last, and this 
arrangement appears to give fair promise 
of gradually leading to the advantages ori¬ 
ginally couteiiipiated in it. 

The Committee cannot conclude the 
present Report, without adverting to a 
melancholy occurrence that has*^ engaged 
the attention, and excited the interest, of 
the Parent Society during the past Year: 
viz. the lamented death of the Right Rev. 
Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, l^rd Bi¬ 
shop of Calcutta. The Society for Pro¬ 
moting Clirislian Knowledge, and its seve¬ 
ral Committees have in this event peculiar 
occasion for recollections of gratitude, as 
well as sentiments of regret, inasmacli as 
the last efforts of reason and life in the 
lamented individual here referred to, were 
spent in the ardent and eager advancement 
of those objects, which the Society has 
ever had deeply at heart. The Society in 
London, doubtless under the united im¬ 
pressions of high respect for no common 
manifestation of piety and public virtue, 
and of heartfelt regret for the sndden de¬ 
privation of it; at a general Board con¬ 
vened for the special purpose, at which 
the Lord Bisliop of London (in the un« 
avoidable absence of His Grace the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury) presided; and the 
attendance on which in point of number 
and respectability has been rarely equalled; 
resolved unanimously that a Monument 
should be erected in the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, in honour of his Lordship’s 
memory. The Society hav#8nbseqnently 
recommended this measure to the atten¬ 
tion of its District Committees. Agree¬ 
ably to this recommendation, tlie Com¬ 
mittee for the Deanery of Ackley held a 
special Meeting for the purpose, at which 
certaiq resolutions were passed, and the 
SabicHption opened, and it was i-esolved 
that a Circnlar should be sent to every 
Member in the District containing the 
Resolutions, The Committee have thought 


it dne to this interesting measure, that the 
names of the Subscribers should appear 
affixed to this Report: and they feel per¬ 
suaded that both on the grounci ot grati¬ 
tude for the past, and as a prospective 
tribute of encouragement nnder cirootn- 
stances of no ordinary difficulty fur the 
future, the Church of England will mani¬ 
fest through its voluntary Society, by an 
extensive support of the present measure, 
the sense entertained of departed worth, 
and the lively interest taken in the dis¬ 
charge of the momentous ^fficc lately be¬ 
come vacant. 

The Cofiimittee conclude with entreat¬ 
ing the continued co-operKtion and sup¬ 
port of the friends of the Cliurcli of En¬ 
gland towards the designs of the Society ; 
and supplicate the blessing of Almighty 
God on Its benehceiit exertions. 

Francis MERcWETHERj. Secretary. 

From the Report of Cowbnidge 
District Committee. 

Snininai y of Books sold from Michael¬ 
mas 18^212, to Michaelmas , 

Welsh and English Bibles « ii92 

Ditto Ditto Testaments 550 

Ditto Ditto Common Prayer 466 

Ditto Ditto Psalters 49 

,4j*>tto Ditto Tracts and Sciiool ) 

Books y 

2197 

Summary of Books given. 


Common Prayers 6 

Psalters ^ 14 

Religions Tracts 878 

School Books <2042 


2940 

Number of Schools supplied with Books, 
39. 

Number of children benefited 1730. 

Number of Books sold and gratuitously 
distributed from ]V|ichaelmas 1822 to 
Michaelmas 1823, was 5137, 

Nniuber of Books disposed of since tlie 
establishment of tlie District Committee 
in November 1814, has been 


Bibles 1412 

Testaments 2452 

Prayer Books 3805 

Psalters 1276 

Tracts and School Books 24,134 


, 33,079 

Signed, (Sir) J. Nichotj., 
Chairman. 
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Ftotu the Report of the Kiddermin¬ 
ster Deanery Committee, 

“With respect to the circulation of 
Rooks and Tracts tlie Committee have 
great satisfaction in being able to state 
tik,A their endeavours have been attended 
with greater success in the present than 
in any preceding year since its establish¬ 
ment. The following number have been 
sent to Members of the Committee du¬ 
ring that period at two thirds of the re¬ 
duced prices of the Society, viz. 264 
Bibles, 151 Te!^tamenM, 674 Prayer Books, 
and £304 Tracts, Among this large dis¬ 
tribution of Books during thd past year, 
we cannot hel}} contemplating with parti¬ 
cular satistaction the increasing demand 
for such as are required for tlie supply of 
the schools on the new system of national 
instruction, wherein the children of the 
poor are daily receiving the rudiments of a 
Christian t^ducation. We observe also 
with the same degree of satisfartion that 
most i'hcofflparahie formulary the Book 
of Common, Prayer has beeil sought after 
with the greatest avidity by the lower 
classes; and we rejoice to bear testimony 
td such an unequivocal manifestation of 
attachment to the Liturgy of our Esta¬ 
blished Church, In addition to these 
books on the permanent Catalogue of the 
Society, a large number of Tracts which 
welft circulated by a special committee 
with the’view of counteracting iiihdcl and 
blasphemous publications, and which re¬ 
mained unsold by the Booksellers within 
the Deanery, have been gratuitously dis¬ 
tributed among the Members of this Com¬ 
mittee. When to the number above 
emimerateios added the following state¬ 
ment of the distribution which has been 
effected in former years, there will appear 
to have been circulated since the esta¬ 
blishment of the Committee in July 1817, 
a total of 910 Bibles, 765 Testaments, 
2,523 Prayer Books, or Psalters, and 
24114 Tracts.” 

The number of children supplied with 
Books through the Committee is stated at 
2788. 

Signed, R. F. Onslow. 

From the East Cornwall District 
Committee. 

adverting to the more particular 
proceedings of the District since the last 
Annual Meeting, the Committee are sorry 
to be obliged to announce for the first time 
since their formation (in 1817) a diminu¬ 
tion in the nun^ber of District Subscri¬ 
bers. It is however with great satisfac¬ 
tion, they are enabled to express their 
hope and belief, that the sphere of their 


usefulness-has increased; a considerably 
larger number of Books having been is¬ 
sued from the Bodmin Depository within 
the last year than in the^pyear preceding. 

Books issued between 1 jt October 1322 


and 1st October 1823. ' • ’ 

Bibles £3 

i Jiiienis 300 

Common Prayer Books 399 

Otlicr Bound Books 38 

Small Books and Tracts 1425 


2425 

Being an increase beyond the-pfcceding 
year of 598.* 

. Signed, T. Grtlls. 

From the Bangor Diocesan Com¬ 
mittee. 

“A summary of Books sold throughout 
tlic several Districts during tlie year roin- 
menciiig willi August 7th 1822, and end¬ 


ing the (ith Augiigt 1823. , 

Bibles F.ngli ,it 19 

Welsh 125 

Testaments English 92 

Welsh IS 

Prayer Books English .56 

Psaltcis Ditto 41 

Welsh 13 

School Books English 23 tl 

Tracts Ditto 889 

Ditto Welsli G 

Bound volume of Tracts 5 

Papeis 384 


3984 

Signed, J. H. Cotton. 
From the Third Report of the Dis¬ 
trict Committee for the Deaneries 
of Dover and Sandwich. 

The object of this Report is to bring 
under the view of the Members of the 
Society, and of the Snhscribers to this 
District, 

1. The condition of the District Fund. 
(The Accounts of the Secretary aud Trea¬ 
surer, and Invoice Accounts are subjoined.) 

2. A statement of the number [9464] 
of Copies of tlie Holy Scriptures, Book 
of Common Sraycr, and Voliiiiies from 
the Society’s Catalogue, circulated by 
this Committee. 

3. The number [790] of Children in¬ 
structed on the Madras system in tlie 
Schools establisiied at Dover, Sandvicli, 
Deal, and -Sandgate: viz. 320, 140, ISO, 
150 respectively. The School at Folke¬ 
stone, and,small Schools at Postliiig, and 
in other parishes, occasionally supplied 
with Books from our depository, arc uot 
included. 
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The Bodks circulated by tUu Committee, since August 1821, are 


158 Copies of the Holy Bible 


160 — 

—————— New Testament 

070 — 

-T———*'— Book of Com. Prayer 

916 Voliimos Bound 

7.20‘— 

—— Unbound 

2150 — 

— Tracts 

1 . 

4774 


Tliat is, 

4600 in the three first, and 


4774 iu the two current years, consti¬ 
tuting an aggregate of 9464 since the for¬ 
mation ofiOiis District. ,, 

This comparison l)etwecn tlie circula- 
tiou of Books in the three first, and in the 
two current years, proves tiie soundness 
of the principles whereon District Coni' 
mittees are generally formed, and realizes 
the hopes entertained by tliose who formed 
this District, as expressed in our two for¬ 
mer Reports. ^ 

These statethents verify the predictions 
put forth in those documents: And, while 
they can but be satisfactory to the sub- 


^ In the 8 first years 
355 Bibles 
56 Testaments 
• . 778 Prayer Books 

^ 3501 Books bound & iinbouflA 

« 

4690 

scribing Members at large, may justify, 
it IS hoped, the confidence iii your conti¬ 
nued aid, upon which your Officers repwsc 
for the support of oiir united exertions in 
circulating viich works as promote the 
knowledge of Eternal Trulti, and fix in 
the minds and hearts of all who read 
them, a pure and genuine JL'aith, a steady 
veneration and atfachment to the eccle¬ 
siastical and civil polity established in the 
Country, and a hcroining regard for all 
the existing autiionties which 4re inter¬ 
woven with its best Institutions. 

Woi>.swonsri|, 
Deal, 26tA June, 1823. Secretary. 


LAW REPORT. 


LAGDEN V. FLACK. 

Consist. Reports, Vol. II. p. 303. 

16th July, 1819. 

Subtraction of Tithes, Endowment, Small 
Tithes, Exceptions over-ruled. 

This was a suit,brought by the Rev. Henry 
Allen Lagden, vicar of the parish of Ware 
with Thuodridge annexed, in the county of 
Hertford, against William Flack, a parish¬ 
ioner, and occupier of land in the parish of 
Ware, for the tithes of tares, clover, and 
wood. r 

In support of the demand, Dr, Swabey 
and Dr. Lnshington contended, that the 
Vicar was, by his endowment, entitled to 
all tithes, except corn and hay; that clover 
ami tares were articles of modern intro¬ 
duction, since the endowment and could 
not he considered as coming under the de- 
nproioatioa of hay, more parftcularly when 
they were used green *, and did not nnder- 

* Tlie libel pleaded, “ That the said 

** faVfts and clover were used green, or, 
ri'eetiled to be used green, by the said 
“ William Flack, for the feed of horses 
'*nnd other cattle belonging to him or 
«'qlber persons, without setting ont the 
tenth part tliereof, which was 
** and is justly due to the Vicar of the said 
“ parish.** 


go tlie process by which hay was distin¬ 
guished. That, on the exemption claimed 
for wood, it was asserted to defend on 
special custom, and could be supported on 
no other ground; but no proof was offered 
on that point. With respect to the ex¬ 
emption for glebe i^iid, belonging to the 
impropriate rectory in the occupation of 
the defendant, as lessee of Trif^ty College, 
Cambridge, it was a distinction perfectly 
familiar in practice tl^gt such exemption 
did not extend beyond tlie personal occn- 

f iatioosiof the clerical person, and could not 
>e transferred to his lessee. 

On Uic other side, Dr, Arnold and Dr. 
Adams contended, that clover was of the 
nature of hay, as a species of the same ge¬ 
nus,^ and that there yrm no distinction be¬ 
tween cutting it green and making it.iQto 
hay, otherwise than when it might be fed 
off, in which cose it was agistment. That, 
as to the exemption from the tithe of vVPod, 
it was true, that no evidence of particular 
custom bad been adduced. As to the pri- 
vil^e of the lessee of tlie rector, it did not 
stand merely on the clerical character of 
the lessor, hot on> tiiis further distinction, 
that glebe of the rector was not liable, if 
it bad belonged to the impropriator at the 
time of the endowment of the vicarage, or 
if t<be land bad come to the parsonage after 
such endovvment. This benefice was ap- 
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I>i'o{>riatC(l at the time of tlie enilownient; 
for the prior of Ware was bound to fiiu! a 
vicar, and tlie peimlty for not Couijilyiiig 
witli the terms then settled was, that tlie 
vicar siionld have pin t of tlic great tithes : 
l^oiitinnod appropriate to tlit pirory until 
tl^ dissolution^ it then devolved to tlic 
Crown, and from Ihenee passed to Tiinity 
College. Jit is, llierefore, within a rase 
rited fiT/in Cro. liliz. ; and it is tinther 
to be observed, that rights of this kind aic 
leserved to the. College by the lease. 

^11 reply, it was said, trial, by the gene- 
lal lule, such knuls would be liable to tithe 
luider the distinctions befoie^noted , that 
tlie case qm^^ed from (iro. Eliz. did not 
idfect that aigiiinent, as the lands llieie re¬ 
ferred to, as discharged at the time of the 
endowment, weie considered as dischaiged 
by speeitic exemption, and not meiely<.s 
belonging to the leetoiy. 

* .It I DO MI, NT. 

Sir Wiiliam Scott.—'I'iiis is a suit, 
brongflt by the Yieai of the parish of Waic 
against William Flaek, one of his paiisli- 
ioners, for tithes of clover and tar s used 
green, and for wood consumed as tuel in 
Ilfs house of iuishandiy in the piirish. Tlie 
eiidownient has hcoii exiiibiied , and llic 
general light of tubes is not resisted, other- 
wiae than witli respect to the cliaiaeter of 
the paiticinar lithe of clover and laies, 
an(f the claims ot exeiiiplioii as to the wood. 
On the* first ai tide, which relates to the 
titJie of tales and elovei not made into 
hay, hut cut, mown, and ii-sed gr- i n, or 
“ caused to ite used gieeii for llu; feeri of 
“ horses and othei cattle, ’ it is coiiicnded, 
on the pa^t of the Vicar, who claims a’l 
the tithes, except those of corn and lity, 
that clover and lares so u.scd, are not to be 
considered as eoiAiiijf wilhm the excep¬ 
tion. I learn, liovvcvei, fVoin the highest 
authority in the eouit of Kxcheqirer, liiat 
gras.s, when sepaiatc.d fioin the .sod by an 
instrument, though used gieen, is a gn at 
tithe j it then follows the. nature of its ge¬ 
nus; hut if separated by the mouth of the 
animal, it is an ligi.slinoiit, and a sm ill 
tithe. The claim, therefore, of the Vicar, 
on that ai tide, cannot he inaintaini'd. 

I am next to consider the gromid of the 
exempliiin, that Inis heeii eouteiidcd for, 
with respect to tiflu of wood used in fuel 
by the fanner, in his house of husbandry f'. 

• Blinco V. Barksdale, Cro. Eliz, 578. 

■\ Thu sixth article of the'allegation 
given in by William Flack pleaded, “ lliat, 
“ by ancient custom in the said paiishc.s 
“ of Ware and Thmidridgc, no tithe is due 
‘‘ or payable, or iiatli usually been paid to 
Remembuancek, No. 59. 


Thi.s is a remote principle, and might apply 
to a variety of otiier articles eonsumed in 
the house. If it is a ciistoin, it is one stiic- 
tissimi puis, being against common right, 
by whiidi tithe i,s du^, and, therefoic, re¬ 
quires to be estalilislii^ on the fullest 
evidence. In the picsent case*, no ex¬ 
emption nor special compensation to tiie 
liaison is shewn : this defence, tlicreforeT' 
eamiot be maintained. 

The next exemption claimed, is for 
glebe land in tiie occiipalion of the de¬ 
fendant, as lessee iindci 'L'liiiity College, 
Clanibridge, Supposing tliat Trinity Col¬ 
lege eouUMm deemed a .spiiiTfbi! fminda- 
tion, still the eoiirt wuuLI, i think, .set 
afldat all ('sUhlished law, wliieli it has al¬ 
ways niKiei.stuod on this point, if It de¬ 
cided, that l!a Vicar is not entitled to the 
tithe ol'thi.s glebe. It has been eonstanlly 
held, that il’hviul li.is no dischaigc of itself, 
it is dischaiged only in the hands of tin- 
eeeiesKV>tieal owner, niu^er tiie maxim, 
“ hJeeUsia (tccnms non solvit rcclesiiv 
a nuixnij t!i it is binding a.s lung a.s the land 
is aetmiliy held by an ectioMiistic ; but if 
it is tiaiisfeiied into llie hands of laymen, 
it becomes hahle. The authmity ol all 
cases IS to tn.it effect, though the circiim- 
stdn<-es ol'cach case may not be accurately 
set forth; hut tiiey all come under the 
same pimeiple. A person may slew, that 
lands aie disiliaigcd in their own light; 
if they arc not so, but by a personal cx- 
e.nption alone, that will not exiend be¬ 
yond llie person; for flic privilege being 
peisonal, does not tiavd from the i’aison 
to the Lay-lo-.sec. Theie arc laige words 
in the endov.men*, as to trood, in favour 
of tin V icar, and it is (rue also, that there 
are large words in the lease, implying 
Konielimig like a title ni Tiiniiy College, 
through wlioni this defendant claims to he 
exempted, by virtue of hi.s lease, Imf they 
are not pin ties, ami c'.iiin nothing for 
tlicmsel' i's. It does not appear tli.it there 
has been any thing paid, or claimed, on 
their behalf, I must consider, therefore, 
the words of? eservntion, leferiiog to them, 
as siiipUisage. 

If iaiuis have any local privilege, the 
burthen of lyoof is on tlic defendant: no¬ 
thing of that kind, however, is here al¬ 
leged ; and I sec no ground for such a 
cTaini. Lands, it is true, in the actual oc- 


“ the Vicar for the time being, of^ 

“ ('lit and consumed by the inhabitants and 
oernpiers of land in the said parishes, a.s 
“ fuel 111 * their houses, occupied liy llicin 
“ within the said parislics fur the purposes 
“ of husbandry.” 

4U 
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cupation pf tbe monks, were disciiargcd 
from the payment of tithe, as belonging to 
ecclesiastical persons ■, but there is no cx- 
eint)tion sliewn here : on the contrary, 
tliere has been a payment by the lessee. 

On the question of costs, the Court 
said,—I am inclined to give, generally, to 
the Clergyman his costs; and where he has 
cacceeded in any part of his suit, he shouU. 
have them. In this case, the (jlergyniaii 


has incurred great expence in substantiat¬ 
ing his just charges. With respect to the 
first point in disenssiou, in which he has 
not succeeded, I shall not allow the ex¬ 
pence of tbe pleading; hnt the general 
costs must be given; not the jMirticnlar 
expences on this point, on wliich he has 
failed; and I beg, that tbe Registrar will 
observe the distinction. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFEKMENTS. 


Alcitci, C. 'M.A. follow of Ntn College, 
Oxford, to the vicarage of Empehott. 
Patrons, J. Eumioun, Esq. of Old 
Park, \Vilt$, and C. BuTLtB, of Brniw- 
thott, gentleman, devisees of the laic 
Rev. T. Bctlkk, 

Barnes, W. to be domestic chaplain to 
the Duke ofYons. 

Bayley, H. V. M.A. sub-dean of Lincoln, 
to tbe archdeaconry of Stowe. 

Bechet, G. M.A. vicar of Gamstorowyh, to 
the living of Epwurth, lAncolnshire. 
Patron, the King. 

Birch, E. Ji.A. oC St. John’s CoUegc, U) be 
domestic chaplain to the Eanu of WiN- 
TEnTON. 

Carr, J, V. to a minor canonry in St. 
George’s chapel, Windsor. 

Cox, 3. S. to be chaplain to his Majesty’s 
ship tbe Spartiate. 

Cotton, — B.C.L. to the prebendary of 
KiUardry, in the Cathedral Church of 
Cashel, with the vicarage tliereof an¬ 
nexed. 

Curwen, J. to the rectory of Harrington, 
Cwuherland. Patron, J. C. Curwen, 
Esq. M.P. 

Dewe, W. to be chaplain to his Majesty’s 
sliip the Cambridge, 

Dibdin, T. F. M.A. to the alternate 
morning preacbersbip of Bromplon 
Chapel, Kensington. 

Fisher, H. S. Ji.A. to the perpetual cu¬ 
racy of Arkendale, Yorkshire. Patron, 
the Rev. Anbrew Cheap. 

Pishlake, J. R. M.A. fellow of Wadham 
college, and domestic chaplain to the 
Earl of Radnor, to the rectory of 
Little Cheverel, Wilts. Patron, his 
Lordship. 

Fleming, F. to the perpetual- curacy of 
Lortojn, Cnmbertand. Patron, the Earl 
OF Lonsdale. 

Ponlhes, P. D. B.A. of E.teter college, 
Oxford, to the perpetual curacy of 
Ahbotts Divkinglou, Vevon. 

J. C. to the vicarage bf Hudders¬ 
field. Patron, Sir John Raksdeit. 

Gttisford, T. M.A. to the prebend of 
Caddington Major, in the cathedral 
church of St, Paul. Patron, ihe 
O lSBor OF London. 

+ 


Godfrey, W. to the vicarage of Raven- 
stone, Bucks. 

Henshaw, T. to be domestic chajdain lo 
the Duke of Cambkjdoe. 

Hodson, G. of Maistmore court, to be 
domestic chaplain to the Loud Bishop 
of Gloucester. 

HullfC. M.A. to the rectory of Terring- 
lon, Yorkshire. 

Huntley, J. W. to the vicarage of Clcn- 
Jield, Oxfordshire, Patron, G. IIV El¬ 
liott, Esq, of ilui/iVld house, Bucks. 

Jones, R. D.D. to the vicarage of Bedfoni, 
near .Staines. Patron, the Bishop of 
London. 

Jones, 3. M.A. to the perpetual curacy of 
Amlwch, Anglesey, 

Langley, W. H. to the perpetual curacy 
of n heatlcy, Oxfordshire. Patron, the 
Lord Btsuop of that piecEsi;. 

Lauic, —. to the rectory of Abdon^^ 
tron, thf Eakl op Pembroke. 

Law, R. V. Ji.A. ol St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge, to the vicarage of iratcr- 
haan, Cheshire. 

Leman, G. O. M.A. of University college, 
Oxford, to the perpetual curacy and 
parish church of AW/ol/i. Pa¬ 

tron, THE Rev. Naunton Thomas 
OnoiL Leman, of Brampton, in the 
same county. 

M'Lcod, Alexander, to the parish and 
church of Vig, in the jircbbytery of 
Long Island. Patron, the King. 

Neale, W. II. to be chaplain to the Bride¬ 
well chapel, Gosport. 

Nepean, E. B.A ol' Trinity college, Cam¬ 
bridge, to he duincstid chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Viscount St. Vincent. ' 

Philipps, C. B.D, vicar of Pembroke, to 
be treasurer and canon in tbe cathe¬ 
dral church of St. David’s. Patron, 
THE Lord Bishop of tue Diocese. 

Quarles, T. to be olia[)iain to liis Ma¬ 
jesty's ship tbe Sybille, 

Rollcstone, G. to the vicarage of S/aintOM, 
Lincolnshire, Patron, the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

Sheepshanks, 3, M.A. to the perpetual 
curacy of Torquay, DcvUn. 

Shephard, —, to the rectory of Eutou 
Constantine, Salop. 
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Sieeman, Peter, to the vicarage of TTArt*. 
church, Devon. 

Stirling, R. to the church of Galston. 

Patron, the Duke op Portond. 
Storie, J. G. to the vicarage of Camber- 
Surrey. Patron, the Loro Cuan- 

^CEIiOR. 

Townsend, ht. M.d. of Christ church, 
Vxfoid^ to the vicarage of Thornhury, 
Glouccsterihtre. Patrons, the Dean 
A!»» Chapter OP THAT Society. 
Trouijhton,J. E. to the proheud of 
/huitinydon, in the cathedral cliiirch 
nt Hereford. Patron, the Bishop. 
TurherviVe*G. M.A. domesUe chaplain 
to Earl Beauchamp, to the rectory of 
lyiiiehfoi i, in the county of HVira'ie.’i, 
in his Lor<Lship’.s presentation, with 
Jhntley Castle, both iii'tho Diocese of 
11 orees/cr , by dl.spcnsalion under the 
(3 re at Seal. 

Vane, J. to the vicarage of IVorctsfcr, 
Shrojishire. 

ITVsl, P#. of T mauucl college, Cani~ 
budge, to the rectory of Teffonl Me- 
vnm, Wiltshire. Patron, John Tho¬ 
mas Mavne, Esq. 

Wood, R. IJ.A. of Corpus Ckrisli college, 
Cambridge, to the perpetual curacy of 

• Askrtgg, Varkshirv. Patron, hie Rev. 
John Brasne. 

Wright, H. li.A. to the perpetual curacy 
of Matsenwre. 

Wright, J. M. H. A. of lirasenosc col- 

* lege, to the fectory of Tatham, near 
Lancaster, 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
Degrees conferred, Oct. 10. 
(Bcingthelirstday of Michaelmas Term.) 

Bachelors op Arts. —J. W. Hathe- 
rell, St. Alban hall, grand compounder; 
and J. .4. ilan.son, hrasenose college. 
October 11. 

Doctor in Divinity. —H. Totty, 
M.4- Christ chur^, grand compounder, 
October 21. 

Master or Arts. — E. Yeadon, Lincoln, 
college. 

Bachelors of Arts. —T. Bevan, Jesus 
college ; and J. Hull, Hrasenose college. 
October 6. 

The Rev. P. Elmsley, M.A. pf Christ 
church, having W;en nominated by the 
Chancellor of the University, was ad. 
milted Principal of St, Alban hall, with 
the usual ceremonies, by the Rev. Dr. 
Hall, Vicc-C huncellor. 

October 7. 

The Rev. G. W. Hall, V.D. Master of 
Penibrohe college, having been previ¬ 
ously nominated by the Chancellor of the 
University, was admitted to the oCBce of 
Vice-Chancellor for the ensuing year; 
who nominated his Pro-Vice-Chancel¬ 
lors, the Rev. C. Lee, D.D. President of 
Trinity college f the Rev. K. Jenkyiis, 
D.D. Master of Baliol college} the Rev. 
J. O. Jones, D.D. Rector of Exeter col¬ 
lege; and the Rev. G. Rowley, D.D. 
Aiasler of University college. 


October 9. 

T. II. Tragitt, M.A, Scliolar ofCor/iu* 
Christi college, was admitted Fellow^ of 
the sanlc Society. , 

Mr. G. B. Boraston.was elected Scho¬ 
lar on the AlicheVs or Sew Foundation at 
Supcn’s college; and Mr, J. Maude, was 
fleeted Exhibitioner on the same Foutu 
dation. 

Oetal'i c 16. 

J. H. Lloyd, B.A. of Queen’s college, 
Avas cloclcd Fellow of Rrasenose college. 

W. A. Row, Scholar of St. John’s col¬ 
lege, was admitted Fellow on the Civil 
Law Line,, ^ 

October 17. 

Jl. A Thorp, AI.A. Scholar of Corpus 
Christi college, was admitted Fellow of 
that Society. 

October 20. 

T. Vores, was admitted Scholar of 
Wadham college. 

October 23. 

Thc.Rcv. P. Elmsley,A. and Prin¬ 
cipal of St. Alban hall, was unanimously 
elected Protcesnr of History on the Foun- 
daliiin of W. Camden, Esq. in the room 
of the laU; Dr. Winstanlcy. 

UNIVERSITY OP CAMBRIDGE. 

Degrees conferred, Oct. 12. 

Masters OF Arts.— R Swann, Trinity 
college; and E JjWord, St. John’s college. 

Bachelors or Arts.— E. Whitehurst, 
and S. H. Wynn, Magdalen college; W. 

J. Penwill, Trinity college, J. Willing, 
Trinity hall; T. Brett, Penibrohe hall; 

J. Truman, Catherine hall; J. Wood, 
Trinity college; R. Ambler, and A. Har¬ 
ford, Christ college; C. Ciittisli, St. 
John’s college; and R. M. Oliver, Down¬ 
ing college. 

Bachelor of Laws —II. B, Codding- 
lon, St, John’s college. 

October 22. 

Doctor in Divinity.— II K. Bonney, 
Christ college, and Archdeacon of Bcd- 
ford. 

Masters of Arts.— T. B. Wilkinson, 
Corpus Christi college ; and T. A.Knight, 
Trinity college. 

Bachelor of Arts. — J. Lubbock, 
Catus college, 

October 4. 

The following, gentlemen of Trinity 
college, we»e elected Fellows of that 
society;—J. A. Barnes; T. K. Arnold; 
John J. Rawlinson; A. Olivant, and 
G. Long, B.A. 

October 10. 

Being the first day of term, the under-_ 

mentioned gentlemen were clccfcd^f^ "• 
ficers of the University for the ensuing 
year:— 

Proctors. —Rev, R. Crawley, M,A. 
Magdalen college ; T. Watson, M.A. St, 
John’s college. 

Taxors. — Rev. G. Macfarlan, M.A. 
Trinity college; W. Greenwood, M.A, 
Corpus Ckrtslt college. 

4 U 2 
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ScBVTATons. — Jlov. B. Vinco, M.A. 
King's college ; Rev. J. Evans, M.A. 
Clare hall. 

Octohvr 12. 

The following ^enllei'u ii were ap¬ 
pointed the Cap^t lor the cii.'iuiug year: 

'J'ho Vleo Chancellor. 

W. French, D.D. Jesus college — 
’"Dwinitg. 

J. \V. Geldarl, LL.D, Trinity ha ]^— 
Law. 

C. Ilewctt, M^D. Downing college — 
Medicine. 

S. Carr, M-A. Ziiecn's eollcge—Senior 
Non Regent- 

W. Greenwood, M A. Corpus Christi 
college —‘'enter Regent. 

Lord Wriothe.shy Russell, son of'tho 
Duke orBodlord, as adiuilted uiTriinly 
college. 

Orloher 22. 

Tlio Rev. J P. Iliniiian, A1.A oC Tri- 
nily ■ollege, ami' the fie\. II. II, Itvjghe., 
_ M.A of .S'/. John's eoiletjc, were appointed 
Moderators foi' the yt er eiiseing. 

The followin<„ genllomen were ap¬ 
pointed EKi!nijner.s of the. Juiiioi Sophs, 
at the Examination lu take, place in 
Lent Term, 1S21. 

Rev. T. S. Hughes, li.D. Rmanvel 
college ; K. lUishhy, A].A. St. John's 
college i J. Seholeliehi, Pil.A. Tiinify 
college'; T. Shc.'ij’ord, d/.jl, Corji us ( krtsti 
college. 

Tile Rev. T. Shell -rd, M.A. was also 
re-appoiiited Jli puty Regidrar for the 
year ensuing. 

ORDINATIONS. 

iM. h. 

By ike Loan Bimi.'ip ov Ciiesti.b, in 
the Cnlliciirnl Clnreh of Chester. 

I>i;,t< OK'-. —U, T. FasMUgham, II.A. 
Votccster ei.llige ; T, 1'. Ijrowno, 

S’. J-'.dniund hoi.' , G. P iJeielu'r, li yl, 
h'orcesler rolhge ; T. ll. t! o'.lieg, fi./l. 
Witdham college; J. MueKieston, fi.A. 
Christ (,‘harrh ; .1. W I’oiidinson, B.A. 
ami G. tVoodcoek, IS.A. Tr nutg roUege , 
and G. B Clare. B.yX. IVorec'-fer college, 
Oxford ; C. 11. Dod, B.A. Chris! eollcge ; 
\V. Diivtjnpnii, IS.yl. M. J'eler's college ; 
J. Clay, 71..1. St. .lohn's college; II. Al¬ 
len, IS. A. Trin'ty college; S- U. Ward, 
B.A. C(im.s college ; T. 11. Harding, B.A. 
Wailham college; I). Bird, B.A. ''^lucn’s 
college ; II. Jai ksoo, li.A. St. John's col¬ 
lege ; and T. Nlchoi, Trinity hall, t'am- 
hrktge .1 Fieming. L. Roberts. G.Bods- 
worlh. -M. Gilpin. T. AVhinerey. T. 
Potter. .1. I^. Uiehards. R Holmes. J. 
Ehdel,l. W. Hough. 

—W. A. Cave, B.xl. Brasenase 
college; N. German, H yl. Oriel college; 
J. S, Master, fi.yl. Bnliol college, and J. 
Hordern, BA St. Mary hall, Oxford; R. 
W. Law, li.A. St. Peter's roUege ! N. D. 
Start, Christ college; G. II. Hughes, 
Corpus ( hristi college ; F, Fleming, St. 
Joh-n's college : H. S. Fisher, B.yl. Ca- 
harine hOrll; j. VVinor, BA. St.John’s 


[Not. 

college; T. Ilindc, B.A. Jesus eollepe ; 
R. Wood, B.A. Corpus Christi college ; 
W. J. James, St. Peter's college ; and J- 
llargreaves, B.A. St. .lohii's eollcge, Cam- 
bridge. J. Bowman. J. R. Ruslilon. J. 
G. Milner. R Baty. v G. W. Bower- M. 
Dixon. E F. P.irsons. J. Robson. »* • 
Bradshaw. G. Whitlock.' 

By the Loud Bishop of Neawicii. 
Deacokxs. — W. R, Blake, B.A. Merton 
college ; W,Giintliorpe,.S'.(’.Z.. laic of New 
college , T.IIet ling,/}./!. IVodhani college ; 
"W. Kingdon, li.retcr eolle.je ; A. Jaing- 
ton, B, 'i. H adham eolU ue ; 1'. S. Leallies, 
B.,i, p.relcr college, W- Maeleod, 7>.A. 
Ihniversity (^ollege ; .1. C. Pring> Jesits col¬ 
lege ; R. Tow'iiiey, BraKcnote college, and 
E.C Wells,/i.d. .SI Fnlisiieitd linll,i).iford ; 
T. Browni-. if. J. Peinhrole hull; C. Col¬ 
lin.-., B.A Si .lohv's rid lege ; K. I'eekei, 
Ti'iiJg college, W. Gay, B.A. Corpus 
I'hi is!I eiilli ge : II. Gogg-., B.A. and E. 
Ilil), B.A. Cliri.d I'llUge; „J. Hook, 
Jesus college; W. llna lei!, ii.-l Tiinilg 
eulhge; lion. E S Keppel, A7./i 
Cains roUtge, C. T. Kejmer, 77 A. Cor¬ 
pus t'hns'i c. l'ege , J. Lnlilxx k, Cams 
t ollege , IV . N.Marsh, I! A Corpus Christi 
coUegi, .'iiid II. J Wliarltm, J7./1. 
Phi.nii'cl college, Cnnthrt'ige C. Lawlo'n, 
Triiutg rotlege, Diihltu. J. Km'voll. J. 
Newjiort. 

Piij rsi.s---Wm. II. Burrixighes, B.A. 
Magdalen h.ill, N-J. Sliihhin, B A. St. 
John’s college , and E. Whlson, B.A. Mer¬ 
lon college, Oxford; Lord G.« S. II. 
riaircliili, M A. J'.inavnel college; F. 
r/. Cuhi!!, B-A. St. John's < ollege; R. 
Fennell, iU.d. St. Pelei’s college; P. 
Francis, M.A. Corpus Chi‘sli eollcge; T. 
Gregory, Nf./w/i/i’s ollege ; E.C. Lawlon, 
B.A. ('lure hull, W. C. Madih :i, '.Utieen's 
eoUtgc; E. .1. Mixir, 7f I. TiinUg col¬ 
lege ; P. Nursey, B. 1 Sidney college. ; J. 
R.iieri, B.A. Eimie.wA eollcge; J. C. 
Sali'ord, B A, Coni'. eoHeuv , il. Slcb- 
hing, 77/1. St Jehu’s college; T. W. 
VVhdaker, 77.-7. J'.maniiel college, and 
G. Wliitelbord, SI. John’s college, Cam- 
hridge. 

Oct 18. 

By the Loro Bishop liF.HFj'OBn, at 
a private Ordination in the Chajiel oj' 
St. Mary's colleyc, Winchesler , 

By Let^ Dim from llie Lord Bishop of. 
J.oudon. 

Deacons.—A- S. Aleheson, St. John's 
college, Canthridye ; and A. Denney, 77-/1. 
Trinity college, Dublin. 

MISCELLAN EOU,S INTELLIGENCE. 
BERKvSHlKE. 

Married.— At Reading, by the rev. Dr. 
Wist', Ibo rev. P. Filleu), rector of SI. 
brelade's, and lecturer *of St. Aubin's, 
Jersey, to Catharine Elizabeth Blanch, 
fourth daughter; and the rev. Peter 
IVench, B.A. of 'Queen's college, Ojford, 
to Penelope Arabella, youngest daughter, 
of the rev. Pr. Vnlpy, oi‘Reading. 
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\ BUCKINGIIAMSIIIKE. 

Married.—-At Nether Winelientlon, Iho 
re-v. C'. jJ-’peiicor, rector of Whenfjivtd, 
O.ion, to MaryAunc, yoiiniypsl riaujjljter 
of Sir S. B. MorlamI, Burt. M.P. 

C11K^^]IIRE. 

■'’♦liirricd. — At Wjullasei/, Uie rov. R. 
Afxlcr.ioii, M.rl. lolMiss VV'e.'-ton. 

DOllSETSlIIRK. 

Miirried-—Ttu‘ rev. J. II. Stone, of 

lie, to Eli’/,iil)el!i, e!(li'.st ciauglilcr of 
(i. Slade, Esq. of Alnrlueli. 

Died.—Tlie rev. "SV. (Jox, recUir of 
La\),tjt(m Hetriiiti, ix-ar tVeipnouth. 

» DURHAM.' 

Married.—T!ie rev. Mr Waile, eiindo 
of Seitkam, (o M'lss Moise.j, of i.hlmps- 
wearrnouth. 

ESSEX. . 

Married —The rev. R. E. May, of 
S'<i>i<iUIII!, to .Alice, e|(i<'[>l. dau'^hter of 
Mr. t.Iiurles Price, ol' lU fs!nl. 

O UO UC ESI'J<: USl 11 It E. 

Marnml.—Theie\, ll. Dooelas, 71/A. 
vicar of Neiihuid, to Eleanor, Com tli 
da<>"!^ler ol 1 lie laic rev . T. Uiit, ol'llio 
baim; jdaee. 

At /Jfjna, IJuilicih'ii, iieir (rloneoilcr, 
tlierev'.Il C il. ll.iw Litis,/I. i. ni'Chi ist 
^liiiri li, O.i/oii!, til Mary, M coiid tlaueli- 
ler of Joliii Turnrr, Esq. of flatherlci/ 
Jfousc. 

LINCOUXSillRE. 

Married —\l Lniilh, liie rev. J. Pres- 
Colt, vicar at'Narth ^^miiei culi s, to Eli/.u, 
foiirlh dauqldtV of T. Piullqis, E.sq. of 
Lout 111* 

Tile rev. Air. f.l ;ike, vic.ii Ceilneif 
Hill, to i'iiss Oldliaia, (lani>iiler of Hie, 
late (i. Dldhiun, Esq. of 'J'nl Feii. 

Died.—At the rectory, liouijhaiii, tlio 
rev. ti. Tlioiold, ace’d -IS, lliird.son of the 
late Sir John Tlioridd, ol'.Vj/s/o/t Parli. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—Tlic rev. Tiiotiias Reiinell, 
S.IK \ lear of IfeuiSnyton, to Eraiieis 
HeiirieUa oldest diui^iilcr ol'llio lale 
Josejiii DelafieM, E'(j. 'd Cmmleii IlilL 

Died.—At Chiif Hill, near /.’ti/teW,the 
rev.R IJai risoii,’A/..l. M orniii^^Prcacher 
at UrtiitijiUiii, and joint lecliner at St. 
Marini’s in the I'lclUs, anil at St Jioiotph, 

NOR rH-AMPTO \S! liRE. 

Died .—At aUon,nvarPeteiborouylt, 
aged 25, the rev. J- W. King, 7!/..'l. 
Fellow oi'Corpus Cliristi rdUet/e, Oxjord. 

NORFOLK. 

Married—The rev. C. J. Moore, of 
Great JJealinq, to Diana, eldest daughter 
of the rev. W, Wulford, of Long Stratton. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Chipping-norlon, by the 
rev. S. Lee, l!ie rev. J ■ FhilUpps, to Han¬ 
nah Selina Cecil, of the above place. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Married.—The rev. 2. S.Warren,75/. J. 
vicar of Dorrinjiton, and second Ma.stor 
o£Oahham School, to Maria, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the rev. J. Lamb, rector of Stref- 
ton. 


Pre/erments. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.—By the rev. J. RadclifTc, the 
rev. Thomas Radeliife, to Miss Parker, of 
Acton-Seot. 

At Cann Church, Siiaftshurp, tlic rev. 

.T. H. Dakins, doniestiij ehaplaiu to his 
Royal Higlincss the Dtike of York, to 
Sophia Miiliklii Caroline Mansell, young¬ 
est daughter of the lute Lord Bishop 
liristol. 

Died.—At tlie housi of his daughter, 
College fill!, Shieinsbiii g, aged 7;|, the 
rev. F. Kiiiehanl, of I'lnsldii, Hereford- 
shiif, iininy years an aetivo magistrate 
of that eonnly 

SIimkusetsiiir'TJ. 

Married —At Si..fames’s Church, liaihp 
hy*tho rev. Win. Marshall, Hie rev. T. 
PrevosI, jy.D. to Mi-ss Rebecca Tawke, 
ni' Ciniihi |■lrc^ 

'i'he rev. O W'are, Ji.A. of Steltceorn- 
seg, lo Elizabeth, yoiingesl daughter of 
J. I>. Middleton, Esq. of CAKrc/it/l, near 

ill ISllil. 

STAFFORDSlflRE. 

Married —Tlie rev. J. Rumf, of Wol~ 
rerhavijilim, to Mary Ann, diinghtcr of 
the late Mr. Biis.s, of the same place. 

Die t— XltoUoii, the rev. E, Eller- 
toii. 

S UK REA". 

Died—At the |nirsoii!igc, AJerlon, the 
rev. T. L.itieasler, porpeliial curate of 
Hiat jiansh. 

SUSSEX. 

Married—.At Sniilli l^crsled, Iho rev 
T. Slrriittield, of Churf’s Ldgc, to Clare, 
willow of Hie late H. Woodgate, Esq. of 
Vemburij, and yo^lllge^l daughter of the 
rev. T. Harvey, reeior of Cowden, in 
Lent. 

W AKWICKSIIIRE. 

Married.—The rev. J. Fisher, M.A. 
to ! li/a, only danghler of the rev, J. 
Cnrlwt iglii, leclor (il'/'rest<m Hagot. 

Died.—Al Aiccster, the rev. R. K. Jen¬ 
kins, D.C L. 

WESTM ORELAN D. 

Diei!.—,.\t Liarhon, the rev. W. Ilew- 
elsmi. 

WI'TSHIRE. 

Marriinl.-—Al >iilighnrij, the rov, J. 
Avvdry, leeior of Filsied, F.esex, lo Miss 
Weller, ol the linmer place. 

WthlSCEBTERSlilRE. 

Married.—Tiie icv, R. Willetts, ifl/.jl. 
of Stourbridge, to Sarali, eldest daughter 
of Mr. R. Bennett, of Donwugton, Salop. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Married.—At Anuresburough, tbc Jev. 

W C. Fenton, of Grinlon Lodge, to tSST’*** 
roHne Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
rev. R. Myddelton, D.D. of Gwynggug, 
Denbigh' 

WALES. 

Married.—At Auchabar, the rev. G. 
Garloch, of Meldrym, to Margaret, 
youngest daughter of J, Wilson, Esq, of 
Auchabar. 
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Scotland. 

Marr‘ied.*»Tlie rev. A. licslic, late of 
Edinburgh, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of tho rev. F. Franklin, of that city. 

FRANCE. 

Dicd.-7-At of an inflammatory 


fever, the rev. R. Crowlhcr, vicar of 
Spratton, I^ortkmnpionihire. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Died.—At St. John's, in his 35th year, 
of typhus fever, the rev. John Leigh, E'c* 
clesiastical Commissary of jVew/ouadigf i. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A Cliarg# delivered at the Visitation, in 
.Tilly, IBaJi by Herbert Lord Hisliop of 
Peterborough. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Parorliial Sermon in Aid of the Na¬ 
tional Society for the Education of the 
Poor, prearlied in tlic Parish Chiircb of 
St. Ncot's, Huntingdon, August IT, ISaS. 
liy tlie Rev. G. Fieer, 13.A. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 3vo. l.s. t>d. 

The Education of the Poor, a Christian 
Duty, and National Blessing: a Sermon 
preached at^he Parish Church of St. Crux, 
York, August 17, 1823. By J. Overton, 
M.A. Rector of St. Crux. 8vo. Is. 

Questions on the Old and Neut Testa- 
menf, is. 

A Selection from the Sermons of the 
late Rev. W. J. Abdy, M.A. Rector of St. 
John, Horsicy-down, Southwaik, and 
Evening Lecturer of St. Mary-le-bow, 
Cbeapside. To which is prefixed, a Me¬ 
moir of the deceased, witli Extracts from 
bis Journal and Letters. 8vo. 

A Sermon on Death; occasioned by the 
Repentance of a Dying Infidel, and 
preached in the Parish Church of Stokes- 


Icy, September 28, 1823. By the Rev. 
L. V, Vernon, Rector ofStoke^ley. is. 

Tliree Sermons on the Salibatb. Being 
Part of a Coiiise delivered before the llin- 
versily of Cambridge, in Jiftie, 1822. By 
the Rev. A. piekcii, M.A. Member of 
Council of the Cambridge Pliilosopbical 
Society, and Head-Master of Blundell's 
School, Tiverton. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

A Sermon preached at the Archdear,on’.s 
Visitation, of the Deanery oK Ewell, at 
Epsom, September 10, 1823, by the Rev. 
\V, Rose, M. A. F.R.S. Rector of 13,.cken- 
liam, Kent, and Curshaltou, Surrey. 8vo. 
Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. , 

The Life of the Reverend and Venerable 
John Coiiant, D.D. late Rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Regius Professor of Di¬ 
vinity in that University, Archdeacon of 
Norwich, Prebendary of* Worcester, and 
Vicar of All-Samts, Northamptorf, at tlie 
Time that Town was destroyed by Fire, 
Written by his Son, J. Cnnant, LL. D. 
and now first published by the Rev, W. 
Stanton, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Second Volume of Eigliteen Ser¬ 
mons, intended to establish the inseparable 
Connection between the Doctrines and 
Uic Practice of Christianity ; dedicated, 
by Permission, to the Bishop of St. Da¬ 
vid’s, 

Elements of the History of Civil Go- 
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Politkal Uetrospect. •jos 

POLITICAL RETROSPJ^CT. 


According to human probabilities 
the war in Spain may be said to be 
brought to a close, and with what*' 
ew feelings as Englishmen and 
lovers of social order and peace we 
may have considered the contest in 
its origin and progress, we arc much 
misunderstood if we can be sup¬ 
posed to regard its present termina¬ 
tion* with satisfaction. The Spanish 
Constitutiou*was too full of imper¬ 
fections, the Government was too 
bigoted and* too intemperate, and 
the mass of the people were too in¬ 
different to it, or too averse from it, 
for us to be satisfied that under any 
circumstances we should have been 
juslified iA making ourselves a party 
ill the war—why should we light for 
that ffhich we disapproved ? why 
should we support those whom w-e 
condemned, and who refused posi- 
tiviely to listen to oiir advice? why 
should we maintain that government 
for a people, of which the people 
itself w'ore indifferent to the preser¬ 
vation. But if,these considerations 
would have prevailed with tempe¬ 
rate statesmen at any time and un¬ 
der any circumstances, they derived 
irresistible additional weight from 
the recollection of our own state at 
this moment—recovering from a 
most exhausting war, with bright 
ho].>es indeed bej'orjj us for the fu¬ 
ture, but hopes wliich can only be 
realized by a long contimiance of 
peace, ancl the most vigilant eco¬ 
nomy. 

Upon these grounds w'e gave our 
humble approbayon to the, course 
which the English Ministry pursued 
at one of the most embarrrassing 
moments which have occurred to 
any Ministry—when there wanted 
not-specious pretexts, and generous 
motives to induce them to reebm- 
nieiice the war, and when a strong 
l>arty in the state, usually adverse 
to their measures, and to a warlike 
policy, urged 4hem strongly to the 
dangerous determination. Of the 
conduct of Ffance we are unwilling 


to speak, because our feelings would 
lead us to condemnn it warmly, 
when a case may exiiit, which-would 
justify its measures. ’ Aecorfling to 
all appearances, the military inter-. 
fi?rcnce to correct the errors of in¬ 
ternal government in a neighbouring 
and inde])endent slate, is wholly 
unjustifiable ; but if there were suf¬ 
ficient evidence before the French 
Ministry io warrant theni'>i believ¬ 
ing that those errors w'ere dissoiui- 
nattd, or intended to be dissemi¬ 
nated, within the French territory, 
to the injury of the French consti¬ 
tution, then the w'ar was one of 
self-defence, and strictly and en¬ 
tirely justifiable. We, cannot say, 
that such tvidorice did not exist; 
the moral responsibility is on them 
who acted upon its sufficiency—and 
if the war was undertaken merely to 
repress the principles of rational 
liberty, to sujiport a member of the. 
Bourbon family on au absolute 
throne, to diffuse principles of des. 
potic power, to gratify personal 
ambition, or to indulge the diseased 
activity of the French army, then 
every hones! Englismaii, every lover 
of English liberty, is hound to con¬ 
demn in the strongest terms the 
whole proceeding; and it ultaches 
a degree of infamy on the Princes 
t.f a family restored from a Jong 
exile, not by their own eflbifs, but 
by the triumph of freedom and in¬ 
dependence over despotism. 

The consideration of the fate of 
Spain is, hotvever, independent of 
any judgment on the conduct of 
Eiigluud or France ; and there can 
be no difficulty or injustice iu pro¬ 
nouncing that (b be at once dis¬ 
graceful an<i miserable. It was at 
Athens, we believe, that it was 
pronounced criminal to take no part 
in the political divisions of’tiW 
state—in Spain we have seen the 
large mass of the peopte stand 
tamely add indifferently by, while 
their dearest interests were in dis¬ 
pute; if they favoured the consti- 
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tution, they should h(vve resisted 
the French; if they hated it, they 
should have anticipated their ar¬ 
rival. And now what hope is there 
for the.future I We must not limit 
the power or goodness of the Deity, 
and it often pleases his wisdom |p 
make the clearest sky emerge from 
the darkest" clouds ; but, humanly 
speaking, what hope is there for 
the future ? The principle is pro¬ 
mulgated., that institutions flow 
from kin%s, and that liberty is their 
free gift—on tliis'principle Ferdi- 
irafld may act both conscientiously 
and consistently, and yet the Spa¬ 
niards may remain in slavery, and 
their advance in knowledge he ef¬ 
fectually checked by the iron hand 
of the Inquuition. It scenu clear 
to us, incited, that the iiioustrous 
machiue must be continued in full 
play, for without it the j^resent or¬ 
der of things cannot be safe. With¬ 
out it the people must advance in 
kpowledge; they must catcli some¬ 
thing of the feelings and institutions 
of their neighbours; and iu their 
progress^ while their notions are 
crude, and the light breaks imper¬ 
fectly upon theni, it is impossible 
that they should not he discon¬ 
tented ; and hardly to he expected, 
that that discontent should not 
display itself in saugumary vio- 
lence. 

From scenes and cousiilerations 
such as these, with wdrat heart¬ 
felt gratitude should Euglishmen 
turn their eyes homewards.— Our 
hands are too feeble to draw the 
picture, which presents itself to 
our imagination—wc cannot ade¬ 


quately describe the honour of he. 
English name, or the independence 
of the Englisli empire abroad, or 
the universal in-grained freedom, 
the social order, the security, and 
comfort which we enjoy at hoit'’^. 
One feature we will meution, the 
most remarkable : there is no de¬ 
cay, not even a standiftg still in 
the empire ; we are still an ascend- 
Jng people; not indeed in military 
glory or conquest, heceuse we tire 
at peace; but iu ail that is left us, 
iu the arts of peace. , The same 
energy, which we displayed in 
maintaining our own itnlepeiidence 
and recovering the liberties of Eu- 
rope, we* are now exhibiting not 
less usefully, if less splendidly, in 
every kind of internal improvement. 
We do not instance an embt-yished 
metropolis, improved harbours, new- 
built churches; but let a man 
watch the labours of the legislature, 
and follow the members to thi'ir 
se'.iral counties; let him see the 
spirit there alive, how education 
prospers, how the j)olice of parishes 
is regulated, how tlio condition of 
the poor is amended, how life func¬ 
tions of jurors and magistrates are 
performed, and how the interests 
even of the most degraded prisoners 
are watched over by the wealthy and 
enlightened.—Let him mark these 
things—we think he will acknow¬ 
ledge that these indicate nothing 
of the lassitude of a power resting 
supine on former greatness, and 
beginning to dellnc—but that they 
bcsfieak that youtliful vigour which, 
under God's blessing, promises still 
a long career of glory. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V. 

L ' 

'• \ 

- A friend tO the lavn and to the Established Church,” .shall receive 
—attention iu oui' power: We regret that cases should have occurred 
vrithin his owu knowledge, to suggest to him the necessity of the precau- 
tiOitiry ifteasiire proposed., 

- (bank W. V. tor the kindness with which hq has received our rc- 
luaiks* 

has been received. . ‘ 
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ON CONTENTItfENT. 

Philip, iv. 11. 

For 1 have learned, in whatever state I 
am,Jthcrewith to be content. 

The great present advantage, which 
religtvtis men have over every other, 
consists in this; that, let what will 
happen to them, they have ever a 
sypport ill the firm assurance of 
God’s oirer^ruling providence. Wlie- 
ther tb6y are in health or in sickness, 
in poverty or in affluence, in honour 
or in obscurity, they can still con* 
sole themselves with that animating 
remara of tlie Apostle, He t^tgave 
hh only Son to die for us, how maU 
he not with him freely give »i all 
things,’* needful for the condition 
in which we may be placed. 

There is a tbumlation of hope, 
on which we, as Christians, may 
hmiid, which dbtUing can shake, 
tite foundation of the Lord Jesus 
C^st; whose precepts are a guide 
thatf:iuniof misi^'i whose death is 
a sacfifiee thwt dfeaeseth the pe¬ 
nitent from ali ilnit tmd whose pro¬ 
mises are a gnnfmd nf hope to the 
faittiful servant, that shaM never 
fa^l: through. Him we are recumciled 
to our heavenly .Fatiier; through 
Hitii, as lecohciled #e 

•havo laccess to Hts throae'i and 
thfowi^ Him, aadlbr His saiie/wiU 
tW Father pour forth on Ute 
sup^ant every temporal and 
tual blessing^ as in his wMom be 
shall deem tit. ' :, 

. The greatoass of sat^rifice 
R£MEl«B*RANC£il, No. CO. 


that was made, when the Father 
gave his only begotten Son to die, 
and the Sou laid down on the 
cross the life that for our sakes He 
had assumed, is more than we can 
conceil^e; but enoifgh may be 
known to impress the mind with 
a deep and practical sense of God’s 
goodness. Consider that man bad 
offended God—offended under cir¬ 
cumstances of pecuUar<Aggravatiofl. 
The goodness of God had already 
been exerted for his conffbrt to the 
full, A free permission was given to 
Cat of every ir«e in the garden, with 
only one exeeptioD, for the trial of 
his faithNmd sfurttual allegiance; in 
the full knowledge of this proltibi- 
tion, from a weak compliance widt 
the soHAflation of the w'oman, and 
under a practical disre^rd of the 
divine threatening, Adam transgress^ 
ed and 1^1). And yet God at that 
moment promised a Redeemer, and 
in the fulness of time gave effect to 
his promise in the person of his only. 
Soul' God then careth for man,; 
and if God he for us, who cm hi 
against us? * 

Our Lord has drawn the same 
consoling wference fibra a contem¬ 
plation of the vfUrks of natute. 
What a scene of parental caref’do ^^ 
these present I Behold, thifm>ls' 
^ i&s Marb tipe 4#lq| hiiig 

smd formation of their' 
exactly adapted to 4m ii^ which 
tlie aainml is Mgned to Hadk If he 
lightneits x»f liie lormer; itt imndib-« 
ness, 14 war4ie dispoi^te of 
4 X 
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the feathers, not mention^ the 
variety of their colours, constitute 
a vestmefut for the, body at once 
beautiful and appropriate. If we 
,were to pursue bur research, the 
wisdom rand goodness of the Maker 
would be appaireot. at every step. 
A- mao, indeed, who has looked 
much into tKe natural world, (and 
be«who has not in some degree di¬ 
rected his attention to its i^^nders, 
has ye^ to open for himself a jpurce 
of enjoygr.'nt of the purest and 
most instructive kind,) a man, I say, 
who has accustomed himself in his 


and goodness in their formatio,i, 
taketh daily care for their suppoVt. 
But what is nature in its grandest 
forms, when compared with than ? 
Man Was j^aced over the whole 
creation by hi^, M^er; nnd 
mnn (O m^eri <yf goodn^M incon¬ 
ceivable 1) ihe aifnigh^ Maker him¬ 
self, even the divine Word,f'''without 
whom wa$ not any thing made that 
was made, became flesh, and died. 
Can man after this doubt the go<^d- 
ness of God towards him ? It is 
written in«characters tod strong, 
whether we search into'the works 


hours of retirement to look into Ihe 
natural world, and observe fhc 
astonishing variety of animals- and 
plants^ with all the n\uUiforra yet 
appi’o|>riatJe provisions which the 
care Qf the iflmiglity has made for 
each, would continue to point out 
in the smallest bird, that flies, such 


of nature, or i;ontemplate with awful 
gratitude our redemption through 
the blood of Christ. 

Shall we, then, admit tjie truth of 
God's over-ruling Providence, and 
yet not act upon it inihe daily 
affairs of life i The world in which 
we live has nothing certain but its 


a sttccession of wonders in the way 
of 'dasigii and contrivance to meet 
that desiga#ss can hardly be be¬ 
lieved by tlje careless and iaatteu- 
ihre observer; ■ 

Bet has God's soiicitnde, we may 
idk, ^eased with the workmaashipi 
dt^e# he lake no farther care of the 
{^atora^hUit' he has tiiMsffeiat Into 
the ? Are tlteir Imag ergaas 
SO'wbitderfuh y^t wo osta^uM sas* 
lenanee provided for tbe;||jiippQtt 
of their Hies ? ' li is at this point 
oisr liord ** ta^ the 
woadlroas tele" td" the #i»ighl!yfs 
goodness. The intenial strnewise 
o^the animal frame is not so lely 
CW arrest ^ atteiifi<ni of manMad 
ih genend; hat ihetf pteeervdUioi} 
it ' Sbikitaady before' Iw eyes of 
ever|f man * the countless (rihes> 
ofthat 'fly Ihe approach of 
Man," and' are bevoad the of: 
hiscl|re, still their daily, food; 

djj^ldley m^e 110 proviiion, bubdo- 
dayios wlKd 
•' wdy■ i > 

, reapj. w^ 0fher ihm 

are fea t 

The’Ood t^'hws: 


uncertainty. Uur own toretnougiit 
and exertion may do soibewhat, bi|t 
we cati none us look tar ihto tlm 
future, and ouir exertions me'* llgbia 
to be thwarted, and ear best Ikid' 
ptans overthrown l^otiniberless arf- 
ddents over which we'have ap coir, 
tiwl. And then on how deeper a 
thread does ourowa hfe hiingl and 
the ^ves of these objeets islwn# We 
love; and depend wpon for sb mdoh 
of our presmif happiness 1 '^hai n 
change may a few moments make in 
the worldly conditbo of every on% 
of us 1 and he wtSo das this 
Imag'in eviry Ooiiftfore, be redoOi^ 
the next to penai^’and Want. Ko#, 
iso than, thattsfles^nt dwil eWr 
look at'.sneh' w t'hin| 0 ' as 

this, w^ithbnt tim ihmsipai^ 
ies^ for h^ehf''aM#'<h»'<’Own con. 
nexioas, and d thisglyhig that wiB 
ebntiai^y'hWRnt 

(^,.oiMligawifi- 

p^eheniMlai'^'^he ii^fiiry -of 'hb* 
iieiltV^diid ^aew;^ oriahe shsilnr’in 
a slide of hardea^ ^nd eareli^ in- 
diffeiktdaer alti^ 

the tjh®i||^of;e«ii, <tj|l,tiie evil nsetf 
tHmi^tiadielieindhly 'upon him. ‘ Biyd 

*1 . I-....,...,,',.-. V.' 


t»^? We be bliad to Ibe eltatt laboiit tlikt we may. provide 

chants of this moTtiil life, however for ourselves and famfliesi yet b'fe 
ive may endeavour to harden our- 'cheerful labourers because we are 
aelvos against them; but may we assured that ***we are worJcer'a 
not sanctify them unto us, by con- together -with Godt* As ,long aS 
Bering aa siHo^ttier under we arc diligent to do our duty tera- 
<d>e mercifaimspoaal of<7od? They porally and spiritually, we are 
are -daily and hourly happening to cured that, as his eye ’ is ever over 
others; they may reach ourselves, us, so it will be over us for bur 
Wherefore, then, are we so blind good; that we shall advance in the 
o^y to what is really good for us,, world, if that'be best for us; or 
that we »vill not behold the arm of. if not, that there are^ood rea- 
Omnipotence stretched, before to Isons wh’erefore we shouui be dc- 


prevent, or* over to direct, those 
very changes to our ultimate advan¬ 
tage! 

Let a man once thoroughly feel 
-the truth of God’s providence, and 
act iip^u it in the common af¬ 
fairs of life; let him never separate 
in mind the changes of the 
world from the providence of God, 
and bo thoroughly satished that in 
the expressive language of our 
Xord, “ not a sparrow jaUeth to t/w 
gpoand without the knowledge of 
Fath^f. and the world will 
^inalaiitty assume a very did'ercnt ap¬ 
pearance : w% shall feel ourselves as 
ewsrValking in the presence and 
ilpder the protection of a Being ahht 
and ready to make all things^ what¬ 
ever form they may for the present 
usaumCf ” work together for good to 
them that love him.** We shall not 
he aftraid of ong evil tidings^ because 
heorf HanSeilffast end believeth 
the Lard^ aUd we know that God 
4aa p#<gvcn4tbeevil,ifit pleases him; 

because we 

are :sfiifr«d i^t He eareth for us; 
Mid'^iWe moreover, that 

to be atobas^ in no small degree 
Kmlitng in t]uestioiteltberhu wiliing- 
ness or bis power to Ifolp IIS* Now 
to hb wilifi^esi idii bw.h and 
pur experitoce bf trbatli d^ jjfoing 
to. wil- 

ines».'^and"Of -^’^power 'tmnb.'.dtm 
ivlb thoitirbrld, 
Itupfobdbf 
lai ^ aiim- 
If 

eebiy; thbl mopikdM ,cm' oipelves, 
We liiMdt ftoome bd!y diiigi^t i we 


pigessed: prosperity might have 
been too much for lis to bear, and 
earthly grandeur have been but the 
usherer in of everlasting misery. 
Nothing, whilst we are in this frame 
of mind, can ever go so much amiss 
wHh fis, a& to cause despondency or 
permanent uneasiness. ** The Lord 

f ave and the Lord tnketh awav: 
lessed be the name of the Loraf 
will he always the never-failing 
solace to which we slif^l return. 

But that we may be able to return 
to it satisfactorily, with a welL 
grouuded hope that God will, for 
his dear Son^s sake, watch over us 
for our good, we must endeavour 
by God*s grace to act conformably 
to bis laws. It is a strange pre¬ 
sumption to rely on God’s provi¬ 
dence, when we are Hvbg in avowed 
defiance of bis iVili; t^ a singular 
inconsistency, into which sin cmrtes 
men, tbat we admit jthat God has 
power to protect us, atid forget that 
be has the same power to panisL 
Ohr Lnrd^ ho\iij|iver, after forcibly 
inculcating the duty of trusting ut 
Golfs providence* has snbjoincjd 
this admUiiitbn—“ Seek yZrtl. Me 
kingdom of God, and his righ/konisr- 
ness,** and then all the other tdfbg- 
ipgs which v6ti look for from hb |^o- 
yidence, wdl be added 

addition of these i|es<lnga is 
pi^dhiy midb eobdltbiibt 
di dm* seteking the 
God, as the pr^di^bt db^ddt of our 
lmpek*\tod jla'tbnfo^usll'esk the 

we sire' b^' .€to#a-|mp. aiwceribly 'and 
foll^ iu the search and .ett* 




4ea«oiir after these, visrvp'lea* lhat whatever hapftefiMo 'ai 
autes of. tbi world'^those f mean turned, if ntt to nur„ preseat eom’ 
whieh may be innocently indulged, fort, yet to our future and eVerlast- 
will be more enjoyed, and its in. iuggood ? 

conveniences, .its trials and afflic* There can be no reason why eiiNfiry 
lions, l^ss felt.' For this world will .one of u»^shoidd not he able to 
ifmt be our all, nor our whole concern, with the Apostle, Flikve learnt in 
If things go wrong with us in tills, whatever state 1 am therewith to be 
vre shidi have yet a bej^ter io store.; content.** T(ie same C^od that watch* 
and if they do not go wrong through ed over him, watches over us; tiie 
our own wilful continuaJice in sin- sameSaviourtbatredeemedbimhatJi 
fulness, that better world ivlll as- redeeined us; the samcv;Spint that 
auredly, wb’r Christ’s sake,; be ouxa^f was his and strength, and eon- 
Wc shall more eiyoy the pleasures solalioii, i6 ours; the safpe everlast- 
of the world, because we shall biive ing reward is held forth to us, 
none of those compunctions of con- through Uic lilerits uf the Lord Jesus 
science which infuse bitterness into Christ, as was held forth to him. 


the cup of the irreligious and world¬ 
ly miia; and we shall feel less of ijs 
i|ieoaveinenc!^s, because we are ac¬ 
customed to look upon this world 
bdt as an inn, and ourselves as pil¬ 
grims journeying through it towards 
^aven { and in a temporary abode, 
who does not e»pe<^^ 1® meet With 
ihci^vcmieiilek, and easily learn to 
ttt up widi and disregard, tltiem ? 
I^e eball ifcel less of the trials of 
the worldi '|)ecau8e streugihened by 
the Holy Spirit, he enabM 

tUt hear, them, ahd trials Well borpe 
increaste the Christian’s re- 
#|ld. And lastly# Wh>h*dr feel 
li^s of the atelions, for an Apostle 
hath said,|y|at!<hi(r JigAt 
lights as ever must ba wheu 
poihpaited wHh .our desathii ®r .^the 
i^i^alWess of tite reward thh|'a%aits 


Let us then ponder these things, 
that we may know how to^c abaS' 
ed and yet be contented; how to 
abound, and yet be thankfuJ^witli 
all humility; every where, and in 
all things, whatever be our station 
and condition of Hfe, instructed 
both to, he fuU and to be hungrf^ 
both to abound and aplfer need: 
seeing in every event the contedh 
14 ^ and directing hand of (Jod; alj^e 
prj^pared in adversity mr prosperity 
to say with the experienced Eh, 
Ijt ji ;£<>rd; i|inp 4fi w^at 
[jkm hat.; vhn^ taking 
sollcitotfs only,about this, 
that we mny so pass through things 
temporal, that we dually lose not 
fl^e thi§g^ eternal. Do we ask 
frotn ^hddl.wc.mfjy {earn this 
of conhtftmeut, re<Mgnn.tion, ,nud 
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that kipi tl^reb^f, as we aball 
amoredly be, if we, eudeavour to 
obey his will, fFOin all things hurt¬ 
ful, and led into all things }>rofit- 
able for our salvation, we may go 
Sl» our way rejc^it^ ia the strength 


of the Lord, antil ym come unto the 
city of the living God, w.here pain 
and sorrow shall be done away, and 
contentuient and ^resignation be ex¬ 
changed for the son^^s of everlasting 
joy and thankfulness^ * i. • G. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Psalm cxxxvii. (5. 

It I do not mmeniber thee, let my tongne 
cleave to die roof of niyi mouth; if I 
prefer aqf Jerusalem above my chief 
joy. ^ 

In passing up to the synagogue 1 
was parlioularly struck with the 
mean and wretched appearance of 
the hojjses on both sides of the 
streets, as well as with the poverty 
of tlieir inhabitants. The siglit of a 
poor Jew in Jerusalem has in it some¬ 
thing peculiarly affiecting. The heart 
of this wonderbil people, in whatever 
clime ^ey roam, still turns to it as 
the city of their promised rest.— 
Thhy take pleasure in her ruins, and 
jwoiild kiss the very dost for heir 
sake. Jerusalfem is the centre around 
whicif the exiled sonsof Judah build, 
in imaginatloo, the mansions of their 
hiture greatness. In whatever part 
of the world be may live, the heart’s 
desi^ of a Jew is to be buried in J'e- 
ruialem. Thither tlie^^turn >^10 
Spain and Poflugsl, frlm £^pt 
and Barbary^nd other countries 
aiming which they have been soat- 
llWed^; and wliCi, after all th* 3 ir 
longings^ smd dll their ktmg^tes ti|p 
the Stepps of we »ee tliera poor, 

and and: i«M|wd in the streets 
0( tl^ir once happy Zion, be muit 
kai^ ii cold heart dhat ean remain 
ttntoni^ed by their s«dHihS«« with¬ 
out mterhig a prajt».iftih#'%d would 
.have merc^<iW^^' 

Uem-tniglil ailtd!'‘^»;‘th*ir h^fls.'**!^ 



. At the time when 1 visited the 


sacred ground, Mount Zion, one 
part of, it supported crop of 
■barley, another was undergoing the 
labour of the plough, and the soil 
turned up consisted of stone and 
lime mixt with earth, such as is 
usually met with in tlie foundations 
of ruined cities. It is nearly a mile 
in circumference, is highest on the 
west side, and towards the. east falls 
down in broad terraces on the upper 
part of the mountain, and narrow 
ones on the side, as it slopes down 
towards the brook Kedroxu Each 
terrace is divided fromihe one above 
it by a low wall of dry ^toncj built 
of the ruins of this celebrstfid spot. 
The terraces near the .bottom of the 
hilt are still used as gar(K>n% and 
Ure watered #om the pool of Silpam. 
They belong chiefly to the 
tants of the small village of £|ddb 
immediately opposite,, We have 
here another remarkable instance'cd 
the special fuiniment m propl^cy; 
** tiiere%re shaUZion for your salws 
be plou|hed !gs Hi field,and Jerusalem 
shall become heaps, and dm inpun- 
taiu.ofthe liouseas the highplaces 
of the fiirest.” ¥he Same, 
Kdieimah.ih. 1 ^. 

ihher Um repaired tfebemiah the soii 'of 
\AahHk, tbe rater jsf the lis!|f part of Beth- 
sur, unto the place over against ^ ae- 
'• putoltres ef Psvid, and to tlte paid 
was made, and uuid 
7mighty*' ■ ' : 

Wh nhW pfoehed 
'ij|vhw on’thd'west ' 
tbe dtid ob|^t 
teiitidni 

^e d.-, ,v- . _____. 

lb' ihf'Afe|^^;gatc W Beth- 
•khedi*'''^''Thm5fct^li»dt»' to the dcs- 
cripdoli of ''ikm ^iat wai raadb 
%y Hcg^kifth) mehtigned in 2d Chrdn. 



the 
and 

:?wr 

'cistem in 
';bdlbiiii or 



xxxth 

MopipHi upptr Watei^ourse '^f 
GMion, and bronghit U 8tfa40kt dotra 
the west aide ^ 4he dity of David. 
Tbis ciatern ise.«vident1y of Jewish 
wdi4(ffltmship; and, I have no dot;bt, 
^ tt^pool allnded fo both in the 
chap®’ of the Chfonieles, quoted 
above, and in the 3d chapter and 
ISth verse of tbebodk of'Neiiemiah, 
Above, or to the north of this pool, 
(he ravine is said to have been called 
the tiifley^of Gihon, and 'below it, 
the valley of the Son of Hinnom. 
Proceeding down the ravine, we 
find a number of sepalchres on tKe 
ri^tdiand side, that is on the side 
wnibh is opposite to the city. They 
are cut in the rock, and are very 
Well executedt; and many of them 
have a series of small apartments 
communicating with each other. 
They are formed in the same style, 
l^bthln the cutting at the entrance 
atod in'the excavalions within for 
receiving the body, as the other 
foyibs of the ancient Jews; and are 
l^robahly tho'sepulchres of the city 
of David which stood on Mount 


rally speaking, a'Tb(;ky 4at wi^ a 
few patches of earth h^re a*Kl th^; 
it extends from the snmH v^jj^’of 
Siloa, northwards between ttiebrobk 
Cedron "SiUd the mount or hill of 
Olives, and lies on ihf east 
rusalem; it is called the valley of Ce- 
drsm by Joieidius, as abov® quoted. 
It was the buriahplace of the an¬ 
cient, as it is that of the modern, 
Jews in Jerusalem. It is about half 
a mile broad from Ceibon to the 
Mount of piives, aud nearly of the 
same lengtii from Siloa to the gar¬ 
dens of Gethsemane. The road to 
the Mount ol^Olives, Bethany, Jeri¬ 
cho, tlie Dead Sea, and the river 
Jordan, passes through it. It is 
filled with tombs every wh<;{;c dug ui 
the rocks ; some of them are large, 
indicating the superior condttipi] of 
their ancient possessors, but the 
greater part are small and of the 
ordinary size. Mauy of the stones 
are covered with Hebrew inscrip. 
lions, of the date otr import of witich 
1 am entirely ignomnt, as 1 am 
the language in which tlrey at^ 
written. But to tlie learned in llah- 


Tion, directly opposite, and both 
thny, and the castle of David, and 
(hehistern above mentioned, answer 
id filie description in the 1 Gth verse 
of the l^d dlmpter of Neiiemiah: 

After bin% repaired Nebemiah, the 
son of Azbdii, the ruler of the half 
■part of Eethxiil, nrito t^e place 
over against the sepulchres of David, 
and to the pool that was made, and 
unto the house of the mighty/' The 
Seme, 

Joel iii. a; 

1 will also gather aR oathais/Rnd wiU brhi'g 
Wicm ihm into the <tH«y of Jehoslnn^at. 

■ ^ & now tfme cross the 

Cedric, wnd ndsit the vale of 
J^^haphat, as it is generally egll- 
|4|%t, dhnpter 

“■ ffemkh, ;iis ,4eicf]^d .a#- the 


binical lore, this ancient gra^ yard 
is a subject worthy of uivestigatiun; 
his toil might be rewarded by the 
discovery of many venerable names, 
and his heart would be improwd by 
his,saedit^!lbns in the utausiulis otf 
the dead*? The Same. 

St. JoUb xffli. 1. 

Wlieu Jesus had spoken these words, be 
•went forth witli las dtsciples over, the 
lironk Cedron, where WM a gm-deo, 

The gardens of Getfasetnann are 
mve of a .very miserable 
hedged rottud with attry stone fence, 
and proe^ded with o trees, 

williout either potherbs or vegeta¬ 
bles of‘Any luM, < . opavenl. has 




''f' ■/' 






10^^ oj oj Great Britain. 


in 


oAgrain^ •with a sprtnkliirg of olive 
trws in diSieteni places. 

Abont half iip the hill a 
rdined monastery, built on the place 
where onr Saviour wept over Jeru. 

From this point the specta^ 
tor enjoys, ^perhaps, the best view 
of the Holy City, and the three hills 
on whicb*it stood are distinctly st en. 
The Hardm Schereef, and mosque 
of the Sakhara, appear to particular 
adfuntage, and it would be dlSicult 
to couceive*auy thing in the form of 
a building more light and beautiful. 
On reaciiin|; the summit of the hill, 
the eye commands a delightful view 
t of the surrounding country; exten¬ 
sive, however, only towards the 
east, on which side it embraces part' 
of the Btead Sea and the river Jor¬ 
dan. There is a small village on 
the top of the mountain, and tole¬ 
rable good crops of barley growing 
nil round it. It is not relatively 
l^gh, and the si^mmit is* not above 
two miles distant from Jerusalem, 
and t^ould more properly be called 
a hdi than a mountain. This was 
tlte frequent resort of nur Shvionr 
and ha disciples, and every spot 
aiouna is timing with interest and 
scenes that speak to the heart. TAe 
’ Sam. 

Bectsmastet if. A 

1 mads me pools of woter, to water there- 
wttUtbe wood that bringef^jlttA trees. 

Having left the coiiven^ll* passed 
out at the soutif gdfce Bethlehem, 


where hidf the* population of the vll> 
lage were assembled, at » eoutigu- 
ous fountain, to witnm the march 
of our caval^e. We moved on hi 
a southerly direefioo, over a very 
rugged and dbagretkble • road, tbb 
rock being completely uncovered in 
many places, and after an bottr*h 
travelling arrived at Solomon’s 
pools. They are three in number, 
and are in the shape of a long square, 
covered with a thick coat of plaster 
in the iyside, and supjynted by 
abutments. The workniansb^ 
thvoughout, like every thing Jewisli, 
is more remarkable for strength than 
beauty. They are situated in the 
south end of a small valley, and, 
frouj the slope of tlie ground, tire 
one falls considerahlj below the 
level oY the oUier. That on the vvest 
is nearest the* source of the spring, 
and is the smallest, being about 
480 feet long; the seconds is about 
000 feet; and the thiisd about 
feet long; the breadth of dmm 
is nearly the same,, about 270 
The fouiitaios .cmnmunicate fred^< 
with each other, and are capable of 
contalatng « great deal of watery: 
which th^ discharge into a smaU 
aqueduct that conveys it to Jerusa¬ 
lem. Both fountains and aqu4MiHci 
are said to have been made by So¬ 
lomon tlie son of David, and tho* 
antiquity of their appearance bears 
testimony to the truth of the state** 
raent. The Same. 


SieCtESIASttCAL HISTOIiy. 

N&i M.-^Bdltaard the Firet, reign of Henry HI. that even tfeje 

,, Pope’s !Le|ate, Olbohoa, pubhHiM 

and |^vcniment of a new set of Canons^ hi tUic^yjtUir 
Btfjward'thte Hviu/ h directed m?ariwfl4iHte IMem* 

Imil'er;' ,hle abitses-whicB'bad' 

afifd t^e ct«l%liUkical adUiiubtra- dpeed by, the couft Ajhw 

tibh h^d Un ftiff of tlte Jfl* p^opfinuons libels'grew 

creased vitfbhr abd^^ittiotiiew WbiBh rich,. ,s|nd pmrwl* starved, 

ratified' Ibe* qjimte’ bf'did thirteenth Bpisc<iipal 

ce#^y‘;'“''^b'bsid;d«|i^ power was ihecoffow' 

becofte tpiirafds me epd Of the long of the Pope’s officers replenished, 




^^nMc«ior niane|| 
H^-^*ideacei Ci>tti- 
v^hUaiw, jDuiU oFttieriicandals were 
ci^^eAtO^. Add U iipe by acting 
uj^ii these regulltions ratiier tban 
b|jtt|3of***"is ndw ones, that Ardb. 
bishop Pe^am, produced soine 
litUe improyetnent in jhe Chunafi: 

JBoth this primate and his tmme* 
diftte predecessor Archbishop Kil- 
warby, were nominees of the court 
of Rowe. Upon the death of Bo> 
niface in^<070 the mpnkS(,of Can- 
t«rbii|y elected their Prior William 
Chilienden who renounced the elec- 
tioB before Pope Gregory X. Gre¬ 
gory appointed Kilwarby to the 
vacant see, and the appointment 
encountered no opposition. In 1278 
the new Primate was made Cardinal 
of Oporto; and resigned the See of 
Cfaterbury. The Pope again un¬ 
dertook the office of finding a sue- 
ceaiior, and nominated Pecham, a 
Franciscan Friar, who on the whole 
did great.credit to bis,patron’s 
choice. Tliat Edward, so fear¬ 
less and so absolute, so indifferent 
to. Rwntsb censures, and so deter¬ 
mined, on curtailing Ecclesiastical 
power, should have accepted a 
Rrjfwabe j&om the hands of the Pope, 
i»,on>ly mss surprising than that the 
Pope should have omitted to nomi¬ 
nate e third Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and ever after claim tlic right 
as indissoiably attached to the Apbs< 
tolic See. 


Canterbuiy Register, neither a 
quahtts us witlr naot^ of tile 
Bishop Or the^issoe bf'the suit. 
But the fact bveh in its mutilated 
condition is not uidwipoTtant;' s^new 
it shew! that atttetnfpts wwe made 
to re-establish' dotaestk dn^ciplme, 
and it acquaiats us wilh the obsta¬ 
cles opposed to their siiceesi. It is 
one among many instances of the 
opihton entertained in that age 
respeetiog thO effect of an appeal 
to Home; of the speedy termination 
of the process, and the incorrtip- 
tihk integrity of the Judghs. 

Archbishop. Pecham's Visitation 
was conducted upon the same 
principles. The Bishops elect of 
Winchester and Lichlield, were 
Pluralists, and he refused <to con¬ 
firm their election; his Proctors at 
the court of Rome were instra^ed 
to represent that this was the first 
instance in which the canon concern¬ 
ing pluralities had b$en put in force 
against an English Bishop, and that 
if it should now be relaxed froih 
corruption or tenderness, the clergy 
would fall into a st,ate of utter con.' 
fusion, and the Archbishop ^ouM 
no longer consider himself bound 
to remain in the country. This 
spirited remonstrance proved suc¬ 
cessful. Having commenced his 
reform in an exalted quarter, "lie 
investiga t^ thiq circumstances'of the 
inferior d^y with equal strictness^ 
Xhe noB-residenda m several Prfe- 


In the very first year of his pri¬ 
macy Pecham wrote to Rome, and 
itOpTored it$ assistance hi his en¬ 
deavours to check and punish the 
immorality of a certain, .Preliite ac¬ 
cused of murder, simony, usury and 
other ^crimes,, and (^lejj,riycouytcted, 

, ."p® 'A?pich- ' 
Ij^^’s db|cft. Wf»s io preveni an 

whftf 'yi(M 
.4a»iah,,.Mgi,.iim# M 


lates was noticed, and they were 
threatened with deprivation if the 
irreplarily continued. A Rriest 
in the Diocese of ^Shitffiel'ter mm 
enioined a thiee' 'pAlei pehibee, 
and his living s^ul^sterea during 
the ^me pcriud, fdt his 'vicious 
liffe and cbhveiaation. MSfUi'^df 
nmk, wjlip '|hd Mbdaslei^; 

‘b«, was. Bdi 



festive in the pa'ciBk 

Cfaui^h of the mar- 

kei piaent and fianidi Church el 
Shaftibuif, to tMt for; aia lUonlha*, 
neiilo wear his awoi;d> or appear ki 
the:\lrea» o^a giaatlensao, aad to 
make a three yeUrs pilgrimage to 
the Holy ^od* 

From this seatenee some idea 
ina^ be formed of the discipline 
ma^tained by Archbishop Pecham. 
His Constiiutioru give an equally 
fnronrable specimen of other parts 
of his episcupnl administration. He 
was, as might he expegted, a great 
supporter of the Franciscans; he 
addressed an Otficidi letter to the 
Hean of St. Paul’s, in which he 
styles blmself, Conservator of the 
privileges of the Minorites, and 
compkins that whereas heretofore 
the field of the Church of England 
was sown with good seed, wicked 
people had recently introduced a 
belief that the Fryars corrupted 
th^e who came to confession, and 
had no autliority to bind or loose, 
igithout tiie assent of the parish 
priest. This botion he pronounces 
inconsistent with the privileges 
granted to Ihe Minorites, and en> 
joins proclamation to be made to 
timt clFect. The Fryars, he ob¬ 
serves, are generadly employed by the 
Btshdps to interfere in tbo^ import¬ 
ant cases which the canoiH have re¬ 
served for episcopal' jurisdiction, 
and which are beyond the ability of 
mere parish priests; and if the 
mjury complained of is persevered 
k or cepeafod, it will be visited with 
seriotis pnnishmmtt* Confiiding npon 
the snpfioriof #ueh a powerfol aUy, 
the d&oorites did not long coutmst 
themselves with a full fi\|oymmit of 
fhmr piivUeges: k the thud year of 
ks naocemm^ they wefo sevekly 
emumred k the mme df the Pnpiefo 
end il^ prdikciiid aynod foi jMv* 
9 ^mn^ to ihd|^ pdrdon on^ 
fojwws. whidh .were',.«Jtpreariy 
oiHkeiilhr <»'Uie 

Ubd .iMt 

' 'tllinwMikf m 4m: m 

lt£M£MBitA!))C£R, Np. 60. 


peairkice' of apj^ro^h^ dfstMrd 
between the' Atebbfshop and the' 
King, upon the fruitfhFspbjhct bf^ 
money. A tenth had beenhoUrctfcd 
from the Clergy for | the purposw. 
of recoveritig the Holy 
Fflwmd got possession of the piro*^ 
ceeffi and directed (hem td othCiT 
purposes. Pecham was required 
to remonstrate with his inajest^T 
upon tile subject, and to demand 
restitution within a 11101 ^. 11 , under 
the penafty of excommuflicatbu. 
Edward assumed that coinplymg 
aspect which he well knew how tO' 
wear, and submitted without a mur¬ 
mur : but he compelled the clergy 
to repay him with interest. His 
wars with Scotland, France, and 
Wales,* were a contiosial drain ott 
the Exchequer; and the stack¬ 
yards, and treasuries of catbe-f 
drals and monasteries were emptied 
‘with very little cerfemony to^ make, 
good the leanness of the royal 
purse. On this subject, and on 
every other, Edward, during the 
greater part of his reign, was abso¬ 
lute: and when his numerous fo¬ 
reign enemies cbmpelled him to 
cultivate popularity, to re-publislt 
the great charters, and admit that 
the right of raising taxes belonged 
to the Parliament, even tlicn the 
Clergy were made to feel that they 
had a domestic as well as a foretgh 
master. 

The two great ecclesiastical acfo 
of the rc%n, were the laws which 
restricted grants in mortmain, 4nd 
limited the jurisdiction of the Ec- 
clesiaslioul cootts. Bo^ meitSttrea 
bear marks of the bold, sagacious 
spirit, which Is visible throughoul; 
£dwmd*s^vil arid military Hfo. 

His father had etiucted tfaa^ gtfos 
of lands to reli^us honses slioidd 
bri waid t Iput ^8 Itds riras. eaiily 
evwded; lawdi wwe to 

rile iaok»tfttries»^' bdt''Soiil< 'rit^usMia 
lukal pries, dt leaiii fork! kcotttt 
k^rspie riklf aislllsttmitates wlfieh 
w«iw ^ HIM'- ttlilef''' riiffiii ’were pnr^ 
diasbd-- by 

4 Y - 



•Si#ri6ttder«fl.'^ T^ (alset theil eVa* 
dlbn^ thi^7tlii£i^i^rdl^ c.^., ordains 
lands sliaU!> tK> colonr be 
aikned into n^prtmain upon j^in of 
Ibr^ing them to tbedord of fee, 
to the lord pammowit; and t^be 
Kingi This statute was met % a 
devUse which has been engrafted 
bdon tiie law of real property. 
Motmsteries laid claim to lands with 
which it jvas designed to endow 
tbentf ^e owner did not‘appear to 
defend his title, and the lands were 
adj edged to the claimant, lliis 
wan the origin of common reco» 
vetieS, and it produced the 13th. 
Edward I. c. 32. by which these 
nuspicious proceedings were sub. 
tniited to a jury, and if it did not 
appear that the demandant bad a 
right, the lands became forfeited as 
befdie. These laws, however, were 
softened down by a permission to 
sue out a writ from Chancery to 
inqaiie into tiie value of lands in¬ 
tended to be given in mortmain, 
and to determine for what fine per¬ 
mission to effect the same might be 
obtained. And when it is remem. 
bervd that even these precise and 
repeat^ enactments were evaded 
by Uses and Trnsbi which conveyed 
the profits to the monasteries, but 
reserved the Fee in otlier hands, 
there is no ground to imagine that 
the independence of the Church 
was endangered, although the in¬ 
crease of its revenue was Checked. 

The separation of the Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Courts has had a 
greater effect upon the oonstitutioo 
of the coinitry even than the enor* 
mous wealth with which the Chutoh 
was once endoweeh or t]^ ^iially 
'toofmoo* spoltatlon whi^ it tob- 

Wtoucntlyf^ened. ... . ., ... 

' the rimh.' of mt 'Wem^ 

toto^’lhcsre' wa8s4Mi^'dlfdi^tijoia.-<<]<mu 
the "lay- emd'-ooolettostkMl 
bishc^ ahd ^ 
'-together 

,had c^nixaHi0jttofi.-|ill 


' ^Tlk-'Medwjifdikr dhmoWed 
this hopp^ uldmi,; mrb^d the frial of 
spiritn^ cao.scs In thd Khtgf s Coirrf s, 
ordered riie suitom'to appmtr before, 
the bishop only, and the btshoc^to 
regulifte his detfisions by the ennon 
laws. ' The haughty cliuvchmen of 
that age prided themselves upon a 
separation which added to their 
immediate coiise<|uence, and left it 
to fiiture times to discover and 
plore their tolly. As tong as the 
HierarchyibWas poweiful, the nobi¬ 
lity ignorant, and the monarch 
timid, the (^ourt Christian became 
a tribunal at which the offences of 
the Clergy obtained a favourable 
consideration, and their opponents 
were dealt with according^to law. 
King Edward made the first el* 
fectnal attempt at defining thoKlimit 
between the two jurisdictions: and 
it is to the accuracy with which the 
boundary was drawn, not less th^ 
to the different codes which they 
adopted tor their guides, that .jvc 
trace the continuation of that un¬ 
natural divorce which leaves Eog^ 
land without any efiVetive judicial 
check upon profligacy and vice. 

By the Statute ot CircumspfctR 
agatis, Edward the First provided 
that the Court Christian might bold 
pleas of matters merely spiritual, 
such as penance for deadly sinj for. 
ui,cation, Ind adultery, and might 
inflict corpor^ pseniiuce, and fines. 
Its Jurisdiction is also allowed in 
matters relating to repairs of 
churches, to the demand of accus¬ 
tomed oblationsi, tithes^ and inovtm* 
arifs, and to.tUh%s desaanded by 
one parson oranolher, provided 
they do not junonnt to ’KaUm of 

the fourth part eff the Ixmeto^e, 
Suits betwemi a Patron^d liicum*. 
Imnt gto co^lraik lit these 
tohfts ds dell, as auHs few ^fama* 
tmd, fidse^swearh^, and iaytog rio« 
>bdtedit^on;'-a 

e^s' -tbd'Court, .may pi^.e4'' npk’ 
the K»i^s.ptoi4hitioti» 
The luierencWi^ 
ishiii atheripiiitor^ 
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'wHetiief. origUwiU|t iwbiiutted to m fmd Settltidb wsvi^ i^ifHsiil* hy cfety 
'£cci« 0 ia&ti«A tribuoal or iaeidrsh acoottnt to have iieett tbe.oi^ek^p 
tatl^ hfoii^t beCore it, the Orow^ of the peofule jraflier ^acrthe Sove- 
%ay. pjiQlibiit, ptaceedhigs,, IChe reigo? CorrojrtiOD, roust have bee» 
r^||riqt|an, th>¥ iojphsfidj was very isiwos^. uwiyersal ia^. natbn frqm 
It Piya ike J^g a pov^ which the able aad vigorous 1Wi*var4 
iatefferiag .w suited his i(^uld select no liropartiel Judges 

purpose » it left the Courts iu exist* no honest treasurers. He laboured 
enc« and activity, but not in safety, to improve the administration of 
From the canons of Archbishop justice, but roaay of his magistrates 
Winehelsey, successor, came to the gallows, ! 

we'leain Msnt the Court of Arches Scholastic Divinity formed Uie 
was, at that period,. furi\ished with principal^>ccupatiou of tWlearned, 
the. greater pari of its {iresent ap* and Fechain was called upon to 
paratus. Of course it most have cohdenm many unintelligible here- 
been superior, when ilhpartially go- sies, derived from Thomas Aquinas, 
verned, to that feudal tyranny which and applicable, as far as we can 
passed under the denomination of perceive their dtift, to the popish 
the, lawg, of the reatm, K^ut the doctrine of tlie mass. Transubstanr 
Arches, and all inferior spiritual tiatiomobtaiued a full^stabUshment 
Courts, held their life at tins pleasure among the learned, and made a .gra«> 
of the Crown, The King had brought dual progress through the less in* 
them completely within his grasp; structed classes. The numb^ of 
and though he used his power leni. students in the Universities hi* 
Aitly, and affected a readiness to creased rapidly, and the disputar 
ni^derate it, that grasp was not re* tions in which they engaged, became 
Used for a moment. Had it lieen famous through JBurope. It is 
the fash ton or policy of his age to ua triding task to understand the 
fesist the Court of Rome, Edward nature of tlieir studies, but without 


would*have done it more elSectuaUy 
than his fQr|faihers. 

There is not much to be stpd in 

f .vqur of the morals of this reign, 
he cruelty which marked the Welsii 


some slight notion of them the his* 
tory of the Church is so imperfect, 
that the reader will probably be 
troubled widi some remarks upon 
the subject. 


LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


Lij^ and Death of the most 
* HtO. and learned Father Dr. 
Jamet Ushet% late ArchMshop if 
Armagh^ and iVtmatr Of att Ire- 
■ land** ' ' 

AacKBitiidp itTsH&n was horn in Hie citv 
in tmlandjin St. blicholas’s pa- 

.T 7, . . .! i" ,.. . 

* 11 ie jgrimmiwm'k. Of this is the. 
rifOmoir iosertod in the semos preached 
fhneNil of AithhldiOptMer, by l>r, 
BUSnsudp'ilfiS&'SvOi''' and 

Si>slaHMii^ »t^)fatwi Aom the liih of 


risb, Jan. 4; 1580 , an eminent new yesi^s 

gift to the beix^t of tiw'wbote Chiircb of 
God, Rnd the booosr of that bis tntive 
comitry. 

His &tber, ftlr. Amald Udier, was 
brongfat iifio in the study of the law, one 
of the clerks of the cbatiiie^, d W^n 
of exeeiient parts SOd 
the asdent Annii^ of th# Dsbdw; Jdias 
Nevilsj wiHise!tmffiestm>;‘S^^ 

Job%. eoaung <«vw with ban 
and setthng Miore, fbstirid tlip nsmeoftTis 
femiljr into that of hw m was usnal 
ib tbataj^. ' ‘- 

Hie nmtihr, lilb. hlar^t Stanihurst,. 
I h#1>i»iai. ■ • 

4 T 2 



S ctwico 4 pe»IW^r V the 

of, M> l*^eU»«J I jMte firet jo 

Men's (k5f» the other tew M 
fi|^3beth^; in the lettw of whicli 
M iiiede ^ Unt motiea for mifonsih^ 
•f • ^CioUege «pd • MiHwmt* m I>o^ 
ihi jh he wee^recoeder of that eit|r, one ai 
foe inantefe of foe efouieeiy, pw ^of 

great wiifoiin and fotegrity. Bis omIo 
WM fi^chard Staotbont) ins boolu> on 
divers subjects* shew him to be a very 
teamed msih fanoni in France and ottier 
aPi(«n{ ifotweeh wbon and tdis reverend 
Itorsen atany teamed letten passed. 

Bie nnoi^. by bis fother's aide* fois 
I|eni 3 (,Bsher*;flpe of lijs pr-edecesaoiSt arch* 
l^isbpp qf b* edlic^ted ot Cambridge^ 

a wlse^and learncd man : he, while be was 
Arch<feacon of Pobtin/was first sent over 
fotb fibtglahd, to petition %ieeo tStisabeib 
had foie eoancii#for tbe preservine'theea* 
tbedrai of St. iE^foick% Pnblin* from be* 
mg fossetved, (so designed by Sk Jobn 


nephew, 'this reverend person, and the 
by 1dm, reaped In after times, be* 
ibg tbe ebaaneiior of it; and ao for Many 
years receiving Ida subsistence fironi.it« Tbe 
fecopd time be was sent oyer by foe conn* 
c^ there to Qtieeu Ejpabefo, for the tfi- 
f mip ding of a. pbliege and university iq 
Diiblin, wbicii lie obtained also; so that 
iNc cbtlegfi (of wbieb this person was tbe 
inered first^fimits) bad its being by bis 
grandtather’s motion, and bis oaeje’s ciffect* 
mg. He had a brother, Ambrose Usher, who 
died ill his younger years, a man of great 

EartS also, excelling nmcli in ^he-^kieuftaS 
inguages. He translated the Old Testa¬ 
ment out of the Hebrew into EngUsli, from 
Genesis to thebodk of Job, -and tiiis'tran¬ 
slation is still preserved under hisown hand; 
hN^ desj^d fromprpce^ifignpou foe new 
trhpfotion ctfoiingforth in tipe. 

I'wQof lus apits, vfhp by rgpop ^ their 
Blindness from their cradles, never saw jlet;^ 
fors, tat^t hpi &»t fo j^af 5^heir jpa- 
foness in the Scriptures w|SncnAi!vgI%i^ 
fedM able suddenly fo Mve,rgp^ted aay 


if pakingj^ood foat pswd 
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ifoo snpiusbflr fiifoe'atfooifo wtvMevlfoiaB 
out of Seofomd, by &i^ James, ipannne- 
tbmr design, tmly disguised in emplp]^ 
WHSht; th^ came very opportunely fo* his 
fooadiiiginlnsndng, m there was ttwgi n 
barremiesa of> aUn omn fiqg foal' eiifo mid 
hn offeonineknowtedged ia> tlds dm proni- 
dmee id'Ged. , * 

, From Jps murliest yearn ha had a vmy 
strong seam of teIigion,.and at foe age vf 
ten years was oitich impiened with a ser¬ 
mon, preadied apon Rnm. xii. 1. Xifhe- 
weeA you, irakren,bythentl!reiet t^GoA. 
H» reading then of some imtes, taken 
in writing &om; Muter .Perkins, (before 
his wofifo were printed,) eenceivtiag foe 
sanctifying of 5ihe lord's day, took tp 
with him, that lie was over after care- 
fill to keep it. He then read in Latin 
St. Augnstme’s Meditations, witit which 
he wm much aifocted. At twelve years 
aid be ans so taken wifo tbe study of etiro- 
ool^ and antiquity, foat reading of 
Sieiden an foe four £mpirae, and other 
anfoom, he drew out an exact serieB of 
times when each eminent person lived; In 
tile space of five years be was petfectly te- 
strncted in grammar, rlietoric, and poetry; 
with winch last be foand hitnssdf sodfo- 
ligbted, that he took himsetf off from it, 
least,ilahaaitl have takea him off tW»M<iaore 
terioBS studies. At thhteen yearn of age 
be wu admitted into foe college of 'Hub. 
Ibt, being the first scholar on foe fonada- 
tiou: and 1 have heard it wu so ordered 
upon design, by the governors ef it,' from 
observation of bis pregnancy and forwatff- 
vossf- that it mtglit ;be a future honom- m 
tbe college to have his name upon fecord 
in the frontispiece of their admission book, 
and «o aeeordfogjy foe mduates, fellows, 
proctors, and all otl^ degrees, date their 
successionfrom bim. 

' And now Kir James Hamilton, hitherto 
usher of tbe school, wu chosen fellow Srf 
foe cpllege, and sobeemne hts tutor \ whne| 
1 have offon heard admiring h» quicknen 
mid proficiency, that be^ocm e^ualtej bis 
Ws teachers. . 

The aril he made himself inufor of; 
indeed most of them he modeUed a 
method; and in special made then ap art 
hf tnmic- Me Ifo 'Bhfolt till Im 
fo the cdHs^,- vfoett he was ta^t foal 
apd tiie l^sbaeW; m hofo wbicb "kd fs 
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miuid m^JSreek by «adi tntar to Ms pn^: 
thii|i Irrtinni s dri]' averyfeilow read; «t 
Bs^of wluoli ibew.was « disputation u^tau 
sHwt kaid been toen ready er the lecture 
b«$^ jHid,ainuig other ewys, they were 
••meiiiMs erdped.to dPpute utorv^Swm- 
tiea^ . Oa Saturday, in toeeltorAwto, each 
tutor read to Latin a lecture in ditoiity to 
his pupils, and dictated it so deliberately, 
that,tli&yiea«ly took it in writuig; which 
was the case, with tiie other lectiirto. 

4t fourteen years old he was called to 
Uie receiving* of the cominnnion. The 
i^einooa h^ore, his unial custom was to 
sopwster biai#eli^ into some privacy, and 
to spend it in some strict examination and 
penitontiai humiliation. Att fifteen yean 
old he had made inch a proficiency in 
chronology, that in Latin he drew up 
an exact chronicle of the Bible, as fat 
astlte bosk of Kings, not tnnch difiTering 
frow tliat of his late Annals, except, 
ing t^e eotargenteiits in some ex^ifi- 
site, otoervations, and the Syaowntsats of 
heathen story. About tint time he had a 
strong leniptation tail upon hint, that Ooid 
did not love him, because he had no onP- 
ward afflictions, car troubles of consei- 
ei^ occasioned by some incomidertMe 
BKpiiessMW he had read in same writen, 
and washing under some tronhle aboutdt. 
Vlefore he waadiachelar of arts he had 
read fitapleton’s Fortress of the Faitii, and 
finding the confi.dence of this writer in bs> 
aerting antiipiity for dtn^ tenets of popery, 
and blottiog mir Church with.aovelty in 
Wjhat we dissented fi-ora them, he was pat 
to a plnnge wUltin himself, not: knowing 
but that his quotatioiiB might be true; 
this,be then took for a troth, that the most 
nneieot must needs be the beM, at the 
nearer dlie fountnili tife pitrer tilie stream ; 
and that errors were received in Sne- 
eeeding ages, according to that known 
^teech of TertuJliait, Vetim qmitntn^we 
n^u^rvmquatlmHmue pimtaniwl. 
£ti« 4 iiapiciion wa% that tltapleton might 
misquote the fath^ or wrest them to his 
own sense; hence he then tool^p a firm 
resointitm that, in due time, if gave 
him fife god bealtli, he would himself read 
the fathers gU over, and firnst his own eyes 
hl.fl|p searph of dfaem. And so, is 1 take 
he ihit work afterwanb at 
tvyeii^ yeato of age, and finished it ut 
thlrty.ei^it: strietljygohservit^ his pre- 
Ibrnfion cghb dpy, oecasitot soever 
diy^ftg^ hipij 'ffle frnit of fihich htbour, 
alteady tasted, and under- 
hia. igiisf ,«f ^ pretenoe of Stan 
^eiofi M jmttffir of totiqMty; ef fids a 


iato«liiVe%etoltotJ#a8l^ In 

Ms OMlMMiidied 

Whfie he toas baehelor of afts, lie lufd 
read here and there divOf* bbOks 'oF‘t|le 
Athers, ato most an&ots wtittnd oF'^ 
body of divinity, not dbly pdsiiive^li^t 
polemtoatty, in coMfhting hf ffle'hiim'Sf 
t|e Cfaarch of Rome, and^hid rtod iha% 
thtSr anthors also; 1»y whieh he fiadl^ - 
well acquainted Mnwelfarith the state £f 
each controversy, timt hewn able tO'SIt- 
pnte With any of the popish priests; ashfe 
did often wifii the prime of them. . 

The Ea^ of Essex, annovl^Pfi, being 
newly come over lord-lientenant of Ireland, 
and chancellor of the nidversity of Dub- 
Iw,* there was a solemn act tor his enter¬ 
tainment; Usher beibg then bachelor of 
arts, answered thepbUosophyact with great 
approbation. 

Out now bistothcr's intentkm to send luiii 
over to Eo^afife, to the inns of court, fig* 
file stuSy df the coramotf law, mneh,^ 
turbed him, ytt, in obedience to his fg. 
titer's pleasure, he assented to it. JBut it so 
fell out that not long after ins tofiier ^iel, 
(Aug. 12, IS98); and being then at liberty 
to make choice of his studies, he devoted 
himself to the study of divioitk apd ww 
clioseu fellow of the eotlege; bMore adiioh 
he was incapable of taking file oath then 
given at admission, viz. That the present 
intent of fiieir studies should be tor the 
profession of divinity, unless God sboidd 
afterwards otherwise dispose their minds, 
liere was given auotlier occasion of 
disturbance; hb fatiier left: him a very 

i 'ood estate in laiid, but finding he must 
lavo involved himself in many suits in law 
before it could have been settled, to the 
withdrewiug bim from bis studies, he gaye 
it up to the benefit of Jiis brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and suffered liis uncle to take tetters 
of administration for that end; being iti 
those years resolved to devote hiiuself 
wholly to the service of God, ai^d nbl 
doubting but he would provide tor 
him; only, that it miglti; not be judged 
to be wetoly and rashly done, he drew gp 
a note under his band, of the statfl of gifi 
thinly that concerned it, and direefioas 
what to do fi] it. 

When he w^s nineteto yeai^ old fie 4^ 
pnted with Henry FitxSyraptp^ the 
sfflt, in the castle of Itobfip, 

Bton of that dispute wgs tidt t ^ 

byway of chaUouge, atod 1 itoes«a«|t, 

“ffiat be beiiog A wm fike a 

beat tied to a atalto# and wanted somp to' 


* llfo apftoito W ^ still in MS. Rd. ' 


tijpoa wi^icb tbit erabitflt fuer* 
•WMB, ^ jfeauff wn tb«i)«btfit tb 6ti- 
coaoter'hinif thofigU tbe 
Ing,. daptMd bi* youth. Usltof ofl^d to 
<d^ate inlb him tibvagb tite oontrpvertl^ 
at fttr which once u week e 

4Meti|igw«#«^r^oui and it Meut^ the 
tuldect proposed was de jiniicArit^ ; 
„ twice or thme they had Boledtn dispnta- 
tioiu, though'the Jesnit acknowtedgetli 
ImiI one. Usher was ready to have prd* 
needed *1 bat ^ Jfesnit^was vreary of it; 

* l|he afcdiowini letter ha» been pre- 
eerre^ written on the occasion. 

** i was not purposed, Jdr. Fits .Sy- 
mondsy to write Uiito yon, before you had 
drst written to me, concerning some chief 
points of yonr religion, (as at our last 
meeting you promised,) hut seeing you 
have deferred the same, reasons best 
hnowa to yourseif, 1 thoi^t it ip>t amiss 
to eoqnire AirtliW of your mind, coneem- 
ing the continuation of the conference be¬ 
gan betwixt ns; and to Uiis 1 am the ra¬ 
ther moved, because 1 am credibly in¬ 
form^ of emtain reports, which lionid 
hardly be persuaded should proceed froth 
him, ss^o in nqr presence pretended so 
grcMt love and weetmn unto me. If I am 
m boy^ (as it hath pleased you very con- 
temptaousiy to name me,) I giyb Uianks 
te the I^rd, that my carriage toward yon 
had) been such, as could minister unto you 
no just nccaaioR to despise my youth; 
your tqtear, belike, is in your own conceit 
a weaver's beam, aud ^onr abilities sneh, 
that you desire to encounter with the 
stoutest diampion in the host of Israel, 
and therefore, like the Philistine, yon con¬ 
temn me as l^pg a boy; yet this I would 
fain tmve you know, that I neither came 
then, nor now do come onto yon, in any 
epnfldence of wiy tearoing that is in me, 
(in which respect, notwitltstanding, I thank 
God t am I am,) hut I come in the 
mime-ef the Xiord of Hosts, wbewe com¬ 
panies yea hfeve reproached, bmng eets 
taiuly persuaded, d»t out of the niontts 
of bab^aod socMings he was able to idiew 
fortiihis own praises; for the: fkrther ma- 
fufestatioit whereof, 1 do ag^ earnestly 
ni|aest yeu^ that (setliiig aidde all vain 
ititptdsotis ofp0ti^) wemay^ ph^ 
lipiwardra exmainlp^ the malteins that mt 
ih<j#mi«r«veesy h 0 ti^beA ' sw^' otherwite I 
hlliilfyikwiti not Im #i|>ie|u^ It; as frur 
ytm ipart yon have bo^n, <m I dad for 
mayvbe .hold#fr>r'tite'i^d% 
Ike .frulb'!«riBdi4.|iro^i 
•ijiply hath a^MF 


yet gives Mht # todefldde^O^taandiiieii, 
and much admires die forwardtteia ef him 
at shch young years. Tb^ eaiae!||ice 
to me,” soys he, *<,a yo^ of mhout 
eiiditeen years Of^e, one lof a too soolu 
ripe wit, scarce tui yoa wodd ^ipk ; 
' gone through his eouide phUesopI^ or 
got otmof fais ebUAiood,- yet ready to dis¬ 
pute OB tho most abstruse pomts of divi- 
ni^.’* And afterwards the same Jmiit, 
livit^ to ubdmmnd more of him saitii, he 
was ^catlttiRcm'um tbHitimmm ; an un¬ 
usual aud tender expresuon, as. if h^was 
lotb to call bim a heretic. 

About tutenty years of age, anno IdOft. 
he commented master of a»t%ani) answered 
the philosopiiy act: .it then feli (<uit of the 
ordinary courai) to be on an Ash We^ies)- 
day, the same day on which tlie Earl of Es¬ 
sex, lord lieutenant of Ireland, was behead¬ 
ed. He was that year cltoscu catechist of 
the college, when he went through a great 
part of the body gi divinity in Ute cliapel, 
by way of common place. ^ 

And wsw, by reason of the scarcity of 
preacbers, three young men of the ool¬ 
ite were 'Xeiected to preach iu Christ 
Cluirdi, before the state. The one wes 
Mr, Richardson, afterwards doctorof divi¬ 
nity, and Bishop of Ardagh, in 
who died lately in London, and was of 
the same year with this lord primeie t^a 
person of great ability mid iudnstiy £dr 
opei^ die sense of Scriptate..«|{ewas 
appoiuied for the exposition cf thq pro-' 
ph^y of Isaiab, and ins day was npoBitbe 
Friday,; the second was one Mr, Wtdsh, 
afterwards doctor of divinity; he was ap¬ 
pointed to handle tlie body of divinity on 
Sundays, in the forenoon. And the thirf 
waa this most learned primate, and his pgrt 
was to handle the controversies far the re- 
futatiun of the Papi^, on the Lord’s days, 
in the afternoon; which he did so perspi- 
cuoinly, ever concluding wiUi matter of 
exiiortation, that it was much for the eon- 
dnpation ^ and edificatinn of ^ Predest- 
ants; which the elder sort of pmsoni iiv- 
---- 

pusMd erniceming this matter. Thits in¬ 
treating you, in n few lines, to make knbw'n 
imto me ymtr pnraKise id (Ids hhm^,| vudl 
pfaying the Lord thit ttds, Md alt 
otbm* entcrprisfl that we* tkke id hUni; 
may bo so as map most psakfi l^r 

the ad«smbmn(»f df hk bum 0o^i mod me 


' tb thk" UtWf 

ther cdnf^teqtbe cap X . 
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ing Id mjr tiiiie,'! !im tt^d often «c« 
knoivledgiMg. 

‘Aftet D -liltie space, which he took to 
be b«t in tlie nature of a probationer, be 
reftised to cotiltime it, bemuse he bad not 
yet^cetved ordination; and that he also . 
ina^a scrnpleof receiving yet, by his de* 
feet of yeaiD; the comtitntions of Eng¬ 
land reqnirilig twenty-foiir, and lie not yet 
being tweajjy-one. Yielding, however, at 
length from tlie peculiar urgencies of the 
times, to the earnest persuasions of Several 
grave and ieayicd men, and his age being 
dispensed wilu according to some former 
precedents, be was, on the Suhday before 
Qiristmas Day, Vnno 160J, ordained, by 
his-nnei*, Henry Usher, ^Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Primate of Ireland. 

■The tint text be preached on publicly 
before the state, dfter bis ordination, was 
Kev. tii. 1. Thott Imt a name that thou 
Imestf aiuAirt dead. It fell out to be the 
same day with the battle of Kiosalc, the 
Fridaysbeforc Christmas Day; a day spe¬ 
cially set apart for prayer for a fbod suc¬ 
cess upon that engagement. 

The design was then known, tiiat if the 
Spaniards irad got the better, most of the 
Protestants had been slain by the Irish 
P| 9 Kts, both hi Dublin and elsewhere, 
bat etqiecially the ministers, without any 
distinction; lietice rose a temptation in 
Imn (as he termed it) to have deferred his 
ordination till the event of that battle were 
known, wliercby he slioutd not have been 
in such imminent danger; but he re¬ 
pelled that motion, and resolved the ra¬ 
ther upon it, conceiving be should, in that 
office of the ministry, and for that cause, 
die tiitf next door to martyrdom. 

After the overthrow of the Spaniards at 
Kinsate, the hopes pf Irish being at an 
end, they began to subject themselves to 
the statute, now put iu execution, in their 
coming to jpUiircb; and for their further 
ipffirmatioh in point of religion, the lord- 
lieutenaat and council desired tiie minis- 
tom so te divide themselves, that at each 
Chureli, otithe Loral's days in the afternoons 
(in imimtiou of wbatiiad already been 
begun ak iCbriit CAurrh before the state,) 
tJiere mii^t be a sermoa for that end. A 
oenvicnient Church, (St Catherine's) was 
assigned far reverend person. His 
custom was to draw up the sum of wliat 
heiJii^, deitvered iiAo geestions and an¬ 
swers, «md' the znucl IiWay persons o£ 
good esteem' fclnataril^ offered themselves 
to repgat thoi answers before the whole 
ighlcii cecastooed Cithern to 


be the tame Wten notioQ (d' by the Pit 
pists. 

By this bis labour, and others of bis 
bretiiren the ministers,‘OOt only in Dublin, 
blit in divers other parts ^f the kingdom, 
tlie Papists came to Cbnroh so diligently, 
that if they had occasion to absent tbetn- 
sAves, they would send tbf}^ excuse td . 
the clmrcliwardeiis. Bnt it so fell out that, 
notwithstanding these good beginnings of 
hope in reducing tlie whole nation to to idf 
one heart and one mind, suddenly the 
statute was again siispendqjl, and Uie 
power of the high commission withdrawn. 
At which the Papists presently withdrew 
themselves again; the ministers were dis¬ 
couraged, all good men’s hearts grieved, 
and popery from that time returned to a 
higher tide than before, and overflowed it# 
former banks in a general deluge over the 
whole nation. 

Upoii^tlits Im spirit b|[ this holy and 
eminent person was stirred within him, 
and iireacbmg before the State at Christ 
Chinch, Dublin, upon a special solemnity, 
lie did with as much prudence and fortitude 
as might become those younger years, give 
them his sense of that their toleration of 
idolatry, and made a full and bold applica¬ 
tion of that passage in the vision of Ehse* 
kiel, cap. iv. 6. where the prophet by 
lying on his side, was to bear the iniquity 
of Judah forty days, I havf appointed then 
a day for a year, even a day for a year, 
as the old translation of that Bible he then 
used reads it, which 1 have printed iU 
1601, with a note by him in the mar¬ 
gin. This, by consent of ioteipreters, 
signifies the time of forty years to the de¬ 
struction of Jerosaleui and that nation for 
their idofatry. He made them tiiis direct 
application in rciatioiuto that connivance 
of Popery, viz. From this year will i 
ree&m the sin of Israel, that those whom 
you wiw embrace shaUhe your ruin, and 
you HiilU bear this miyuity, 

Tliis then ottered by him in ilk sermon, 
seemed only to to the present thenghts of 
a young man who wasnoftiend to Popery ^ 
but afterwards, when it came to pass at 
the expiration of fturty years (that is, from 
1601 to 1641,) wtoo the IriM) Retolton 
broke mit, and that they had mnrdereiT 
aad ahau so many tboinsauds of Pretws- 
treits, and harassed the Whole imtloa 'by U 
bloody vnw, tbeu ffituih who liveA in see 
that day, b<^ to think Isewiw* a ^dbng 
prophet.' ” "I'V 

'file totter i^onmAioa of fto Papists 
was ttofltsbotoaumsef drawng tlie whole 
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Catecimm lately priiilb^, the Ml®, 
h«f been; the 'mikaje^ m «he ProJ^s- 
i;a,n)ts. It i» Wgbly by Mr. 

iXownain*. who «»t,it out, aad so it 
» by a »fra»jjer#^4ttli»vk>wi>oeHtf, i» hw 
ftaqk De rMiom Thet^id, desir- 
Hig some E^igMslimae woald tranelate it ia«> 
T^ifM. But |t was not iateadeci by lu»ft Ibr 
tKe |»res»$ though,, afltpr it had got abroad, 
hearifittofaomo good fruit whiell Imd been 
reapeiili^ it, be permitted itapuWicalion. 

Noi long aftet tlie defeat at Kinsale, the 
officers and commanders •bf lli» army gave 
at once 1800^. to buy books for a library 
to tbe college of Dublin, (then soldiers 
were for tire advancement of learning). 
The oidering of the money for that use 
ms coonnitled to Dr. Challoner and Mr, 
Usher, who canm of purpose into Eng¬ 
land to bay them. He tha|^et Sir Tfao- 
mas Bemley, who was eipged jin pm- 
chasin® hooks for bis library at Oxford, 
between whom there was a commerce in 
helping each otiier with rarities. He often 
took notice, that the two fomous libraries 
of Oxford and of Dublin began together. 
As be came, b© visited Mr. Christopher 
Goodman, who bad been professor of di¬ 
vinity in Oxford, in Edward tbe Sixtti’s 
days, then lymg on bis de*tl)-bed at Ches¬ 
ter ; and often afterwards lie would repeat 
some graite and wise' speeclies which be 
heard from him. 

After this he constantly came over into 
England once in three years; and thus he 
spent the summer, one montli at Oxford, 
another id Cantbiidge, searching tlie books, 
but especially the manuscripts of each nni- 
ventty, (among which, those of Corpns 
Cdristi college,, in Cambridge, he moat 
esteemed)} the third month in London, 
attending chieliy Sir Thomas Cotton’s li¬ 
brary, and conversing with tearned men, 
with whom in those younger years he 
was in great esteem t and in after ycara 
he was aequsinted with the rafitics in 
other nationo; scarce a cfamiM book nt 
any etnineot persotfs library m France, 
Italy, or Rome, bat ho I»d hw w^ to 
havo it, or what be desired, toaasftribedi} 
being better acquainted with tbe Pope's 
latatioau, lh*a some th#t4a% visit ii The 
JPnltoru frotres in Paris, two learned 
iwsay helped him wfthmaay temacripte out 
e^Tlimmto and otbegiH •“* 

bIpfMtay fottofs passed.! Howlwweoever 
Bia vaadtog over dl the feffiers oadwlae 
mimifttolgMy laboiv» yal tte pahsa ltc 
itftbe conunon road of«hwdniH|> 
*i» aear«bM>8 df records, and aB the maso- 


scripto bo HrM get ffirdughotrt ChrWeus* 
dom, with the Severe study of chronology 
and antiqnitf, were eqwd with ti» former, 
if they did not exceed ih Many Ootomee h« 
read,oidy riming attbe knowledge irffoe use 
of words in severalages, as Galea'aiidAlip- 
pocrates} most of tbe RecorCs of foa ’lower 
of London ; scarce a book, be it Of the 
least erteem, in that great liWary of hie 
own, but be remembered it} pd, to my 
great wonder, he had fo readiness in bis 
head all he had read. . 

The first Oiurcb preferpent he had, 
(which was given him by Archbishop 
Loftns, a little before his death, a wry- 
wise man,) was tiie cbaitt^cKorsldp of St. 
Patrick^, Dublin, unto which ho»took no 
otiier benefice. In which Mr, Cumbden 
found him, auno IdOT, while he was writ¬ 
ing ilia Briteimia, and liith this of liini, in 
his Observations concerning Dublin, 
of which I acknowledge to otulP'to the di- 
Ugenee and labour of James Usher, chaw- 
cellor of the Ckwreh of St. Pamdfs, w/to 
in variety learning and jidgmiad far ex~ 
ceedeth his years.” In this dignity, howso¬ 
ever the law might have excused Wmfrom 
preadiing, but only sometimes in his couifie 
before tlte otate, yet he would not omit It 
to the place from whence he received**'*© 
profits; and though he did endow it wiHi 
a vicarage, yet lie went tiiitiier in prso^, 
viz. to Finglas, a mile ttom DuWin, and 
preached there every Lord’s da^, unless 
np«>n extraordinary occasions he were de¬ 
tained } and afterwards, in his eider y©ar»> 
took more comfort in the reccdlectien of 
liis having been a constant preacher, than 
in all his other labours and writings. 

When he was twenty-seven yeaVs old, 
mind 1607, he commenced bachelor of di¬ 
vinity, and .immcdiptel|' after was chosen^ 
profossor of divinity in the university of 
Dublin. He read twice a week at i^, 
afterwartb constantly once a i^eek, with¬ 
out intermission, throughout the yearj 
going throu^i a groat part of BeUareiine** 
Controversies. About thirteen Or fonwemi 
years he wms profissaor fhorc, and a- great 
ornament to it. i Imve soen, n»»y y€«* 
ago, three volunrea of those his leclurea, 
written with his own band, and had the fe- 
vottr to read them s tm honour it would be 
for that onivorsi^ whore were road to 
hofve thorn pnhli^wl. . 

Wlmn lie perfotsned hh nett progreda, 
be committed Botyn* tohtopeo, hut only 
foe beiysof dm iefei!al tohyMtfo,fhtdng 
m upon foe strength of bit mfonwy, and 

hit preaeat ea^wiwm** JHmi wadtaail'to 
tlte Larin languor eqraHini any P«*»w 



that I Jiavfi lien.rd is Uiesc Mtfif 
wlucli> after sevente^^ years dis* 
contiouauce ojf tlkat practice, appeared 
fiilfy in ,a public xoininenccinent, to all 
Mien’s adiuiration; when I renviinNr one 
* E»Wge,»» his bpeecli w^s, that the hoods., 
anddistinctive , ornaments, used by' 
several graduates in our universities, were 
^ their (hescriplioii the sanse whicii were 
in nse i» lull’s and Nazianzeo’s time, so 
not popisli^as some h^e sqrpreheuded. 

In the year 1009, there was a great dis- 
piMp about the JHereh^b, Ternmn, or Cor- 
, ban lands, vAich anciently llie Chorepis- 
copi received, tlie rents of wlach concern¬ 
ed ttie bishops V England as well as Ire¬ 
land. He wroto a learned treatise on it, 
so approved, that it wasscHt to Arcbbisliop 
Eancroft, and by hipi presented to King 
Jiinie.s; and the rather accepted, it being 
done by one who llien had no tlioiights of 
reaping «*y frnit by it, as he himself said 
then in iiis preface to it, J\Jihi islic nec 
seritui' tm metUur; the substance of it 
was afterwards translated by Sir Heuiy 
fipelaian into Latin, and published in his 
Glossariiiin, as himself there ackltowlcdg- 
oth, giving iiiin there this character, Lile- 
ntrum iusigiiis Phams. Not long after 
the provostship of tiic college of 
.Dnblin falling void, he was unaiiimonsly 
elecUd hy the fellows, being then about 
.thirty years o^ age; bnt in regard lie 
foresail tliat upon the settlement of 
lands lielonging to it, and tlie eslablislilng 
of other matteis, there would be such dis¬ 
tractions, Uvat bis studies must have been 
disttirl>ed, he refused it. For at that time 
he was deeply engaged in the fatiiers, coun¬ 
cils, and Cimrch history, coinpariiig tilings 
with tilings, times with times, gHthering 
nod laying up in ^or^ materials for the re¬ 
pairing;! of t)ie decayed temple of know- 
lad^ $«i endeavouring to separate the 
parts-Jtwdil from the dross, with which time, 
ignorande, and the arts of ill designing 
inen, .iuid in .later ages corrupted and so¬ 
phisticated it*. 

-; - , - - 

collections then made, but nev^r 
vftidshed, were left by bis will to Dr. Lang- 
baine, l•^ovdlt'.of Qnben’s College, who 
had them trattt^ibdd, UncTtheu set himself 
1o,£|i ap the breadtet in Ihe original (the 
'r|notations, in the mar^ii being mneh de¬ 
iced with lUts,) abdat which laborious 
task, that tein-ned W3 good man studying 
iutbie puUSe BbiUry at Oxibrd, in a very 
Bevei?d.»eai^, caught stidi an extreme 
cdfd, 88 ^tdekiy, to the g^eat grief of all 
.llEMEMBlfAlSC^Ri!l?0. ^0. 


In t|m year 1612 lie prooMdej^ doctor of 
'diyiiii'^,cfea(ted ^iPrfdiie Han$tdh‘| 
Itrcdecesspr; orte'bf liis lectiifeajuVu g rddtf, 
was of the Seventy Weeks tS the slayhlg 
of the Messiah, Daiifix. ' The cUtiit 
out of I(ev. XX. 4. cohcviiiiiigtK^sbitss'oT 
the sabits i'cignlhg with Chf^t a thdniinnd 
years; a trict in tills age very seasubkbfd 
blit it is lost. . . rr. y' 


Ill the year he published that 
book, De EecUsiar^ C/ttktiaiutriiTd sfii- 
cessionc et statu, magnidc'd by Casanboh 
and Scultctus, ill thdir Oredk and Ldtiti 
verses before it; ,it was sblemiilyprescnted 
by Ardibi^iop Abbot to KiUg*Jamcs, as 
the eminent fii-st-fruits of tlie college df 
Dilblin. It is imperfect for aboiit S(fe 
years, from Gregory XI. to LCo X. t. i. 
from 1371, to aud fiom thbncc to 
this last century wliich he intended, (aftdr 
tiic rinishing of tins book he Was now about) 
to have addechiWius be wrote to answer that 
great dbjeCtion of the Pajiists, when tli^ 
ask’ 113 where our religion wasbeforeLnlhcr? 
and therefore the design of this book was 
to prove from authors of unquestionable 
Cl edit and antiqiiity, that Christ has always 
had a visible Cimi'ch of true Cliristikiu, 
who had not been tainted with the crrots 
and corruptions of the Romish Cburclry 
and that even in the midst of the darkeStt 
and most ignorant times; and tliaf tbe8b 
islands owe not their first Chrisfiauily to 
Koine. 

About this lime also he altered his cott- 
dition, changing a single for a married life, 
marrying Phebe, only daughter of Llike 
Clialioiier, D.D. (of the ancient family of 
the Ctialioners, in Yorkshire) Who had been 
a great dsMster'aiid benefactor to ttie laic 
crectedt College at Dublin, having Itceii 
appointed overseer of tlie buiidiiig, add 


good men, brought liim to his end, Evh. 
1657. So that though tliat excellent per¬ 
son Dr. Fell, now Lprd Bishop of Oxford, 
who has deserved so well of iearnii^, has 
eudeavoured to get those Laemte filliid 
up, yet these coltectiatw still remain iiulSt 
to' iM publi^ied, though the transcript ffcita 
thh original, with fiie margitml qiiotatlous 
and additiwB, are now ,iu the 
' library, aS a Ikstiug monttmeui.^ol' Bre 
' Lord Primateb teanmg and Uid«s^, a&d 
diaybe likewise usefiti'te leynied 

‘persons fbr whom Ibi^ and 

who will take the pains censuitubeth. 
But tiie m^iuai of tbi^ute'eliand-writ- 
tag », -or was Htely« is f i« possession of 
the, revensud «ud ieaincd Dr. fid ward 
Stillitigfleel,!]^ ^Jit* Pant's, Pmr, • 
4t ' ' ' 
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treBMirer for the money raised to that per- 
pose: he was a learned and piotis man, 
and had such a friendship for Dr. Usher, 
that he courted hisailiance, and intended, 
had be dived, to^have givei\. him this his 
only daiighter, with a considerable estate 
in land and money: but dying before he 
'tould see itfconcluded, he charged hhr 
upon his death-bed, that if Dr. Usher 
would marry .her, she should think of no 
other person for a husband, which com¬ 
mand 'of liM dying father she pnr.ctiially 
obeyed, ,^nd was married to him soon 
.after, and was his wife for ubont forty 
years; and was always treated by him 
witli great kindness and conjugal affection 
until her death, which preceded his about 
one year and a half. He had by her one 
only child, the Lady Tyrrel, yet living. 
Thus he lived for sevefol years in great re- 
pntatlon, pursuing his stu^s, and follow-, 
ing his calling; and whilst he sat i)jt home, 
endeavouring the advancement of vlrtne 
and learning, liis fame flew abroad almost 
all over Europe; and divers learned men, 
not only in England, bnt foreign countries, 
made their applications to him by letters, 
as well to express the honour and respect 
they liad for him, as also for satisfaction in 
several doubtful points, either in human 
learning or divinity. 

In the year 1615 there was a parliament 
in Difolui, and so a convocation of the 
Clergy: wlteii the m-ticles of Ireland 
were composed and published; and he 
being a member of the synod was ap¬ 
pointed to draw them up *. 

And now he wanted not enemies in 
scandalizing him to King James, tinder the 
title of Puritan, so odious with lum in 
those days, on purpose to prevent any 
further promotion of him f ; but it so tell 


• We simply mention the passing of 
these articles as an historical fact. The 
controversy to which they gave birth has 
happily bebn long since laid at rest to¬ 
gether with the articles themselves. Tlie 
united Church of England and Ireland 
has now but one, common ai^ndard of 
doctrine.—Ed. '** 

f llie Lo|;d Deputy and Council were 
fo sensible of ^e effect foa^ tliis rbarge 
have, that for li» yinttication they 
by him this reeomment^tbry letter to 
■^l^^^^^est^’s Privy Council,; 

‘■k'" Bfoy ft pleaee ybnr Lordsldps, * 

ry merit of this bearer, 
Ikf,’ j^irevatieth with us, to*^ offer 

btw fovour (which we deny to many 


out, that was tlie occasioU of bis advajloe- 
ment. For King James bcin^ in some fear 
of him upon that score, by the cminency 
of his leaning, fell in'to some more full 
discourse %itb him, and. received such 
abundant satisfaction of the soimdh^of 
his judgment and piety, tha'f notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition of great ones, without 
his seeking made him Bisliop^of Meatli, 
in Ireland, jnst tli^ falling voH while he 
was in Engtond; and,‘‘a& I Imve licard, 
did often boast, that he was a bishop of 
his own making; and so hif conge d'mre 
being sent over, he was elected by the dean 
and chaptei‘‘thcre. And tiiat the reader 
may perceive how mncli ffie^teport of his 
advancement r^iuiced all men, tliN follow¬ 
ing letter from the then lord deputy of 
Ireland, may testify: 


that move us) to be recommendisd to your 
Lordships; and we do it tlie rather, be¬ 
cause we are desirous to set him gight in 
his Majesty’s opinion, who itseemeth liatli 
been infocmed, tlut he is somewhat trans¬ 
ported «vitii singularities, and unaptness to 
be conformable to tho rules and orders s«f 
the Ciuirch, We are so far from suspect¬ 
ing him in that kind, that we may boj^ly 
recommend him to your Lordship as a man 
orthodox, and worthy to govern in the 
Chnrch, when occasion slmll be presented'. 
And his M^esty may be pleasetk to ad¬ 
vance him, lie being one timthath preached 
before tfie State hero for eigliteen years; 
and has been Itis Miyesty’s Professor of 
Divinity in the University thirteen years. 
Aud a man who has given himself over to 
his profession: an excellent and painful 
preacher, a modest man, abounding in 
goodness; and his life and doctrine so 
agreeable, as those w^io agree not with him, 
are yet constrained to love and adnak« 
bioid And, for sucb an one we beseecii 
your Lordslups to iiiidcrStaiul him:'and 
accordingly to speak to his Majesty.. And 
tints with the remembrance of onr humble 
duties, we take leave. 

** Your Lordships mon humbly at com- 
maud, 

** Ad. Loftns, Cane. 

Houry Docwni, 

'* William Methwold,' 

* John King, * 

«■ Dud. Nurtoni 
*^DitverfSt;:Jobn, 
'^William Tuatneusii, < 
“ Fra. AnngieiiS,’' 

iStpl. 
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To Dr. James Usher, Bishop Elect of 
Heath. 

My Lord, . 

I Omnk God for ydur preferment to the 
bijjhopric of Meath; Ins Majesty therein 
ha^done a gracious favour to his poor 
Church here. There is none here hut are 
exceedingiglad tliat you arc called therc> 
unto ; even some Papists themselves have 
largely tellliied their gladness of it. Your 
grant is, and other necessary things shall 
I)e„sea1c*d this day, or to-morrow. I pray 
God bless y9u, and whatever you under¬ 
take;, so I rest, , 

Yt^r^ordship’s most 
^ Atfectioiiatc friend, 

DtilUtt, OC. Grandisunb. 

Feb. 3, 16il0. 

I 

While he was bishop elect, he was 
chosen to prcacli before the house of com¬ 
mons, (FA. 18, 16‘iO,) in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster; the sermon, by the order of 
the hcMse, vras printed, and it is a most 
learned one. 1 have heard him say, that 
it was the lirst time the house of Com¬ 
mons received * the holy Communion !>y 

* “ I find this passage among some of 
hj^Biemoraadums of tliat time: ‘ 1 was ap¬ 
pointed by tlie lower house of parliament 
to preach at St, Margaret’s, Westminster, 
^eb, 7; tlie Prebendaries claimed the privi¬ 
lege ofathe Church, and their exemption 
from episcopal jurisdiction for many htin- 
dred yeara, and.oflercd their own service. 
Wlicreiipon the liouse being displeased, 


tlieniselves, distinct^efrom the house oF 
Lords. 


appointed the place to be at the Temple. 

1 was chosen a second time: and secretaiy 
Calvert, by the appoiiitificnt of Vlt^.house, 
spake, to the king, that the choice oV their 
preacher might stand, Theiking said, “ |t 
was very well done.” Feb. 13th, being* 
Shrove-Tuesday, 1 dined at conrt; and be¬ 
tween four and five 1 kissed the king's hand, 
and had conference witli him touciiing my 
sermon. He said, “ I had clmrge of an un- 
iuly dock,,to look unto the ivcvt Sunday.” 
He bad me exhort them to ^inity and 
concord: to k>ve God first, and then their 
prince and coiiiitiy : to look to the urgent 
necessities of tiie times, and tlie misera¬ 
ble state of Clirisiendoin with bis dat, qui 
eith dat Feb. lOlh, the first Sunday in 
Lent I preached at St. Margaret’s to 
ttiem ; and, Fi^b. S7th, the house sent Sir 
James Verrot and Mr. Ditike, to give me 
thanks, and to desire me to print the ser¬ 
mon, which was done accordingly; the 
text being upon the 1 Cor. x. 17. For we 
being' mniiy, arj^ one bread and one body ; 
for we are ail partahers of that one bread. 
This sermon was printed by desire of tlie 
house, and, witli one morcj (preached be¬ 
fore the king at Wanstcad, Jan. to, 
npon Eph. iv. 13. concerning tlie unity of 
the catiiolic faith,) were all the sermons t 
can find to liave been published by his al¬ 
lowance. Pan’. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


H^go Gudiufs Consolatory Epistle 
to the French Ambassador, Du 
Maurier, iipon the Death of his 
Lady. , 

Most illustrious L^rd, 

I AM thns lar indebted to my prison, that 
the evils of other men come later to my 
knowledge; even yonr wound, whicti other¬ 
wise I shonld have known among the first, 
by'reason of tha^friendsbip wberewitli you 
havb iwnmired me, I now understand last 
bf ail, like unto tliose tilings that come to 
pass in the remotest parts of Europe, This 
will excuse the slowness of iny duty, which 
y^ beside necessity hath remon enough to 
d^nd it For those consolations are 
wont to be more acceptable, which are 
til|>en applied, when the first storm of sor¬ 
row is past,; when die mind, now wearied 
with its disease^ begins to be wiliiug to 


admit of remedies, and to suffer the touch 
of some helping liand. 1 know how you 
were affected witli my calamity, and 
thence you may understand, 1 am not 
iuseusiblo of your sorrow. Let us, if it 
please yon, mingle together the causes of 
our grief, that we may together seek for 
comforts, and when We iiave found them, 
make use ofjtbem together. That sorrow 
is an enemy to ns, we cannot deny. The 
leanness of an extiauated bodf, paleness of 
coiuitcmmce, dejection of mind, (catims of 
grief for the most part more just than 
(hat for which we grieve) slmw it to be an 
enemy. In tlie dealing with an entmy, 
wliat are we wont to de l If be ba strong, 
and at the first,onset violent, whilst your 
forces aremot yet, come together, the first 
caution is, to decline the battle.; after- * 
ward, when you are a^ured and confident 
ill your strength, you shall march into tb« 
4 2 2 



itolit Itiid ^play cdtoiirs. £iv^Q 86 
the apppan>»6e ot'yotir loss being fresli^ 
and yonr mind tender, it is best to bend 
your tbongbts aoo1$iCr way. None may 
do,It more easily ;i excellent Sir, than you, 
who need not seek for employment; you 
lutve in your charge aifairs of so great 
^ weight and I^opr, tliat they may verily 
take up all your thoughts. Tlie King 
whom you senve, the greatest and most 
Christian, the difficult times, the many 
dud various businesses of your office, what 
else do they all say unto you, bat, Attend 
yoW worif, you are not at leiJhre to be a 
moiiriicr. 

. Kut you may object, it is hard and in¬ 
humane to expel out' of your heart the 
thuitgiit of her you loved so dearly and so 
deservedly, not less for her virtues, than 
becanse site was yonr wife. Iteniemher, 
it is reiqnired but for a time. I would 
have her live in your thoughts perpetimlly, 
but so that the memory of her may delight, 
not torment yon. It is an injury to iter, 
when is .called into your mind to create 
her husband sorrow. Let her come then, 
when file may come, in the'quality she was 
wont to come, iair, kind, anil cheerful.— 
'Ais image of her, which now occurs to 
ypur mind, sorrowful, and leaving .a tron* 
blesome, remembrance of her, is false, and 
resembleit her not. 1 do now foresee the 
tipie, when tiiat sweetness of manners, 
that love and reverence of yon, that un¬ 
wearied care in the good education of her 
children, ffiat sincere piety tovt'ards God, 
and whatsoever in many of that sex is 
wanting, in soma few is most prajse- 
worthy, wiH'bffcr ilself to yonr mind, not 
only without danger, but with mncli sense 
of joy: when it will delight you to re¬ 
member her, and to set Imfore yonr chil¬ 
dren’s eyes all her actions, as the best 
example for their life. Only for a little 
frhile put by the thought of her whicti you 
^all afterwards resume with advantiVge. 
^O'tbis end, as 1 was saying, will avail 
these- many weighty affairs, which, being 
enough to oppress aiiotlier, sit lightly upon 
you. Now is the tibic, If ever, to he 
iminmed in piibtie cares, apd snffer no 
foom at all in the mind to lie tinpossest.— 
iNor are tbe Conffcrehces of friends unpro- 
ffciWcypvovldeJfl tl«jy be nien of eoursfge 
dWI 'wisdbni, not ^rtCh ail aoitiimeiid them- 
iidiki* by the biiitdtion of 'yoiif sadness. 
C^liiBfyi^wiffi ftie deed also, and turn oyer 
■ #llli- greater dllijience' now than 
JjRft^-'l^’TetilShat which was hint 
' liHmtm jQow become a psrt of yetir 




I think It 0t to iodttfte 
, who, as madh as they 


ran, seter tlie eaenty’s forces, tliat, figtiAig 
with the several parties, tliey may more 
easily conquer all. Monraing is a con¬ 
fused thing, it objecIO unto the mind iiiany 
tilings at once, and in a heap, whkdi li^g 
Joined terriify, but vanish being diVitjf0d. 
All the assanlts it makes against you are 
either in respect of her whom you lament, 
orof yourself, the monnier, or of your chil¬ 
dren, with whom and for ^hom 5^00 mourn. 
I would not however have any credit 
given me without a most competent wit¬ 
ness, the doctor of the €1 entiles, *tlie 
founder of ,clinrclies, called to be an 
Apostle by a voice frot^h|aven; who, 
being endued also with miman learning, 
all other argunnnts omitted, checks the 
immodesty of sorrow with this alone: / 
would not have yon ignorant, brethren, 
eojicen^g them that are asle^), that ye 
sorrot^iiot joven as others whi^ft have no 
hope. Por ^ we believe that Jesus died 
and rose a^ain, even so them (Ant ate 
asleep will God bring' with him. 1^*13 the 
nianiicr of epistles to deliver in short thht 
which familiar discourse doth express biore 
liberally. Ijnt if Paul, as it is bclieveij, 
after he wrote this, visited his disciples of 
Macedoit again, he might haply proseQnte 
this most wholesome point more at 
after this sort: “ Friends, whom naftire hath 
. made of tlie same kind witl^us, and tlie w 6 rd 
of God bath new made and raise^i to tiie 
same grace ^ ye know it is dur duty tho¬ 
roughly to purge out whatsoever old corrup¬ 
tion reinaincth in you; yniir countenance, 
yonr habit and gesture, speak yon to be 
much and long grieved in mind, if any of 
ydiir dearest rela'tives be taken out of yonr 
sight. Nor is it any marvel, for thus did 
your tatliers, and tlius do people with 
wiiom you live interibixAl.Miut yon must 
remember to what instibimn yon have 
given your name ; in your baptism, wiien 
the wasliing of your body fijjured the clean¬ 
ness of mind, 1 received youlr vow to for¬ 
sake. tile world. Peace with God is hot 
bought at any cheaper rate. WC have 
doctrines, we have alS(#rit^s which sepa¬ 
rate ns ftpm the world, atsd make us a 
people diffei-ent from *11 the rest of man¬ 
kind. Even onr 'word! ere hot the same; 
'ArhdiU they ciMlv dead, wp shy are fallen 
ttileep: so are we t*o|ht to speidi by Him 
that is not (btl^ the Mesfift df )lf«^ bdt of 
Speech. Yte nave learned timon|; ftte ele¬ 
ments of dbr docfrimu tint tdh remains in 
the soUl, add shall be rejsloced to l!tie bh^» 
Tli^t which is the tofi&itaitbatidii df Hr 
dei^res^ coneludeis. foe furmala hi odr Hoty 
iiiftiatibh. Wr helK^ #lkcd Whether yfe 
b^ieved (he relumcddn of ttieAiedy, lUid 
flJe tifo^fedi^fthg, Ji^e hhstrered^rery dhe 



Gtns^laUf^ EpiMie, 


hifote Ood and liw Clmr<tli, that ye did 
helicv^. Upen this fhrtnnla (the confession 
that you made') 1 nov« treitt witii you : 
but it is not siiiiicibn4 to give a liglit assent 
that persuasion hnist be firmly rooted in 
y^' mind^; so shall it bring forth mature^ 
fair, and lastllig fruits. To fliis piitposO; 
tliOiiintent titedltation of those argnuients 
by wliicti you were induced to sub¬ 
scribe tq^his faith will avail much. We 
caught you not by the affected ornaments 
of liiinian eioquenc,p, nor did we, hy a Ion? 
chhiti of coTgieqnenccs, entangle tlic minds 
of the more ignorant; but we bronght tlie 
business to that which is cohunon to men 
au(i women* l^-ued and unlearned^ young 
and old!, and which is acqpiinted tlie gi-eat- 
est assurance of all, even to the judgment 
of sense. Ibe most famous enquirer into 
nature among the Grecians, gives tliis 
reason wliy we liave not the knowledge of 
many things; becc.use we can neither see 
them with our eyes, nor touch them with 
onr AiUds : by wliich way things arc wont 
to come unto the nnderstaudiiig. God 
bath excluded ns fruiu this excuse and 

f iretence for our ignorance. He Iratii pi'e- 
ented to out’ hands and eyes a specimen 
atid pledge of what we hope for. ITiaf 
itftlSns Christ, the Antlior of onr faith, was 
bailed to tlic cross, ant! died on the cross, 
.al|l Jerusalem saw, the senate saw, tlie 
Komw band s^w it with tlieir eyes, and 
also that multitude of strangers wherewith 
that great city was then filled. That he 
ivas buried, and lay in the sepulchre two 
airhole nights, and the day interposed, is 
manifest, both by the declaration of the 
seal, ami by the testimony of the watch. 
So far we and onr adversaries are agreed. 
Tliis same J<‘su«, after that time, women 
Saw living agaimj his followers also saw 
him, both severally and all the eleven toge¬ 
ther, at divers times: theve were some 
■also that iiaiidied his hands and side. That 
hOthbfg might be wanting to make faitli 
complete, lie shewed himself to be seen 
and beard by five hnndrcd witnesses at 
once, who in go#d part are living, and do 
testify the sme. To coitne onto myself, I 
hiite aeeii him shining with divine majesty, 
aoB by bis immediate authoTity was con¬ 
verted, and Vo^d to he his servant whom 
befbre 1 hbd ‘^rseebted. And can any 
due Vet be doftbtful ? 'Certainly, never did 
stey Wj'aai judge reject so many witnesses, 
hfeu of integrity, and stM^ as bad no tetfip*' 
tatida to make a lie. Tliis testimony is so 
ffon being gainful to us, that Vve fnctir 
IberOby tltb paired evVn of dor neatest 
; Vrekte banisited fi^tn onr edan- 
y, Vdafd of odr lifb eVeiy day. 

nbdi Mt ns idear b Vdte ■ddHi’bay 'fiie 


pleasure of deceiving another. Note, if 
onr testimony be received by a most evi¬ 
dent example, it is munffest that Qod can 
restore life to a dca^ body. And by the 
same argmnent it h evinced,- fhat.diis shall 
be done for all the triltrdisctple«*of. Chris*, 
if that be certain, whicli was certainly 
4)eard by many thousands, that Christ hath 
romi'fed it. For the icsufrectiOn of onf* 
odies is assured by Clirist’s testimony, 
the veracity of Christ is vritnessed by his 
resurrection. Wlierefote believe us, that 
Christ is risen ; and believe Christ, that all 
shall risca to immortal blessgdncss and 
blessed iiiu.'iortdlity who die his disciples, 
ffc shall present ns to the Father, who 
hath once obtained such grace with tlie 
Father, that no request of his can ever be 
in vain. He shall make us partakers of 
Iris glo]^, and bring us unto those places, 
where dwells an undistiirbcd peace; where 
lieith^ diseases shall approach the body, 
nor vices have access unto the miral ; • 
where shall he life without fear of death, 
and joys witiiout mixture of sotrow.— 
Some taste of tliis snppcr have the souls 
already that arc departed hence in the 
faith of Clirisf, in most sweet tranquillity, 
wailing for the cousiimuiation of their 
felicity, together with the bodies. He 
that heartily believes tlrese things, must 
needs be so far from lamenting, that he 
will conglutulate their happy condition, 
who are gone before to the enjoy¬ 
ment of our coinmon tiopcs. For, in 
a trne judgiiieUt they arf nut dead, hut 
freed now at last from l^il mot'talily,”— 
Hiis place of Paul hath carried me farther 
than I intended, whilst I endeavour to 
examine every one of his words, and the 
force of them. For I am assured there 
can be no better remedy applied to sor¬ 
row, than that which the grciat Physician 
of souls, among the iniloitc treasiircs of 
having wisdom, Iradi brought down from 
heaven. And yet, how many things have 
I omitted, which might be drawn from the 
Same fountain ? Hut those considerationa 
that wc have deduced thenee, if ’|||ey be 
taken to heart, and received thoroiighfy, 
will be sufficient. Believe it, excellent 
Srir, as if y^u saw it, tlm soni of your wife, 
for many reasbns most beloved, begbis 
'already to eqjoy flie ‘steeet fniits, bf lier 
'rirtnes, and te^th tfie teteard pt-oteitsed 
h sitltecire l>iety. Nor lave yon any rea¬ 
son to 'say, i^he might liave stejraddonger 
Itefore she vtent thither. 'Rfitife is sdme 
rtdvantege, mud It 1» h qgteat fditdty to Ire 
qnicklyjiappy. How many evas, partly 
certain, |iar^ imoerthin, doth lie escape 
Vhb ia ddie^ hlhiiteWtitdes? Htitv many 
%st Bie bf ineu ftalt iavir'fsiA 
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dear for th« lengtlieniiig of tiieir life^ I 
n'light here refate the toi-ments of diseases, 
and the affronts of fortane, never more to 
be feared than when she dattcretb, and 
tiie incomniodities or old age, which every 
man thatdives' lon4' shall be sure of. 

, It remains that yon say, I am not sorry 
for her sake, but my own. He that flics 
*'to this refuge, manifestly shows himself an 
offender against the laws of friendship. 
Ill friendship, tlie affection goes abroad, 
and without self-respect, seeks the good of 
another. The sense of onr own incontmO' 
clily and l^ss Is swallowed up h<y the feli¬ 
city of one we profess to love. If, then, 
in the one scale you put your wife, i^d- 
vaiiced to the very gates of eteinity, en¬ 
joying the society of Christ and the blessed 
souls, "flree from every thing tliat may 
occasion eiMier grief or fear; ai^ in the 
other yoiirwlf, destitute of those^ninio- 
dities which a happy matrimony pro|puged 
, for some more years might add luitu you, 
there will be found no weight in your part 
of the balance, the beam will not stand at 
all, but,speedily turn with the great weight 
on- tiie other side, as if on your’s were 
nothing. 

Tlie last pretence.of grief is the most 
specious, in respect of children, whose 
education, when the care is divided be¬ 
tween the two parents, proceeds Uie bet¬ 
ter. This is somewhat, but herein bath 
God abundantly provided for you. Vou 
are a niuu of niiwearicd vigour; and, if 
yon please to use your wboic strength, 
able to 8iippi^|!Wie place of both sexes. 
Cutoff from ymw businesses and studies so 
much as that charge reqnlres; yea, think 
that charge to be the best study aud busi¬ 
ness, Matters of most consequence exe¬ 
cute yourself, the lesser commit to others: 
and, as oil as you can, visit your sweet 
children with your jAternal eye, now also 
serving for the inaterual. And how little 
you may complain of this burden you may 
even hereby understand. 

Had some prophet foretold, before 
your marriage day; yon and your wife 
shall for many years happy together: 
only, you know, one of you must needs 
oatllva the otlier; this indulgence sluiU 
be yielded to the more tender sex, fliet 
stw may iHit monrn for you. Choe^ 
vdtf you please, by her and after her, 
to tie called fatlter pr no.-^Yon would 
i^wafed, I doobt not; letmehavp, 
wblllii 1; eea hnve her no longer, some llvit^ 
b^lgeitnf lier, and successors of pur eonx. 

discottrse may’ xe^ 
will be a UVtIe.mp'fe 
|n^t thAt some adveiwty jp 


befaUen yon; .yet will I thereby eviam, 
that you have reason to rejoice. That the 
power and the wisdom of God are uuU- 
Diited, we do all ackpowlfdge. Hence it 
follows, nothing can happen witbont His 
knowledge who is omniscient, without Win 
permission who is omnipoteot. Whalso- 
ever lie either doth or perinittetli, be hath 
good reason fur it; God hath dare of all 
things, but not equally, becaiig^ they, arc 
not equal. Angjording to the several de¬ 
grees of tilings, there be degrees of Provi- 
deuce. He governs with a piore careful 
hand the afl'airs of men than of inferior 
creatures. Eat, above all, most dear luito 
that supreme Goodness arid fAltltful ChrLs- 
tians, Therefor|, even those thiigs are 
for them wiiicli seem against tliem; accord¬ 
ing to that immutable decree, All 
work together fdr good to them thut 
God, Nor may we wonder, if 
God keeps tbeiii not delicately l¥nt tinder 
discipline. This is a father’s part. Either 
they must be purged by some ibaip 
medicine, if they have contracted any 
contagion from the multitude with whom 
they converse; or, before the disease 
take hold npoii them, the soul's healtlf 
must he preserved by some wholesome, 
thoii^ bitter, potion ; or else, the soldWi, 
of God is to be proved by encountering 
with an enemy, that liiniself may perceive,, 
and others may not be ignorant, what a 
proficient he is. Matters of difftcufty are 
provided for the exercise aqd illustration 
of every virtue. God hath always set 
godly men to such a task ; but be justly 
exactetb more from Christian men, who, 
by the very ensign of the cross, are giv.cn 
to understand upon what terms they arc 
admitted into service. The chief Captain 
himself, having made ^is vay to heaven by 
patience, and struggled through many snt- 
feriiigs, hath consecrated tlie same way 
for us. The soldier that is not called foi th 
into any danger, may fear his commaodi.'r 
holds him in small esteem. And w,iio 
would not courageously descend into thot 
combat wherein tlicre is^ certain reward 
for him tjiat conqnem* And certalitcoiiqn&st 
for him that tights? For he tiiat is flic 
Kewardcr is also a helper v be shows the 
crown, he snpplieUi arms. Nor need we 
excuse oitmelves by pretence of wealuiess. 
The most equal Arbiter and Judge ^ the 
field dofli so fitly match every, cofQ^talnt) 
tfapt he calletb fortl; none to fight but 
whom be kmiws able, or will mobe so* 
Ho will.no more deny ids Iteavenly aid to 
the man that prays aright, Jtltan a lovii^ 
and weadthy fetber w^: deny bread to bis 
sott. tltat ai^etbf ii/Sfiien to Is fnnqp-y. 
.How toany of old jdiitosotben, bow 
■ 4 
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nftny also of a 1ow«r rank, having; bnt 
ordinary enconragements and supports, 
have subdued sorrow i And sliall we, who 
are neither destithtOx of the use of reason 
nor of the siirconrs of good learning, and 
b^dea are assured of that excellent and 
peculiar aid from heaven, turn our back 
and yield to any calamity bow great so¬ 
ever ? • 

What^ have said, how mnch better 
coHld yon say to yourself? And so, I hope, 
yon have done. It would be a joy to me 
to'havc per^rmed my duty, and tliat you 
needed it not. Nor will it be unpleasant 
to you to be assured ofyour iTicnd’sfldelity, 
by the succ8n^ offered, altliongli your vic¬ 
tory adliieved, sooner tUai) was hoped, hath 
made them of no use. 

Lupisten, 11. Caleiid. 

Mar. An. 1621, . 


To Ac Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, * 

Jn Dr. Hoy’s Lectures, Vol. iii. p. 
2U9, is the tbliowing }>assage: 

Atonemenl occurs only once in our 
English New Testament Rom. v. 11. 
’where, as Dr. priestly rightly observes, it 
might jiave been rcconcViation, tlie Greek 
word being enraXXoyr/. Inileed, I am 
at present at a loss to see what could lead 
oiir translators to the word ‘ atoiienicnl’ 
ill this place, as reconciling had repeatedly 
occurred in tlie preceding verse. Though 
I believe the translators knew more of the 
matter than 1 do, or tiiaii Dr. Priestley 
docs," 

It appears tfiarneitlier Dr. Priest¬ 
ley nor Dr. Hey was aware of the 
original meaning of the word atone, 
viz. to be at one. The substantive 
is used by Shakspeare in the sense 
of rceoHciliation. 

§ 

** He seeks to make atonement 

Between the Duke of Oloster and your 
brothers.” 

The following extoact from Wil¬ 
liam Tyndall’s works is given in the 
excellent dictionary inserted in the 
Enc^elopadia MetropoUtana, “And 
thence [iXaffpot] is borrowed for the 
pacifying and swaging of wrath and 
anger, and ft>r an amendcs making, 
a conljenting, sadsfactioa, a raun- 
sonic, aiMi inttktng ot one, as it is to 


see aboundantly in the Bible,” In 
Cooper’s Thesaurus we hiive, ** Rc- 
conuiliatio, a reconcilpng: a peace 
mafiinge: at onS makinge," The 
word atonement is ^sed iii^i^s pro¬ 
per sense in Thomas Sampson’s 
•Letter to the true Professors 
Christ’s Gospel inhabiting in the 
Parish of Alhallows in Bread- 
Street. Strype, Ect’l. Mem. vol. iii, 
p.#ii. p. 233. “ By whose blond- 
shedding only and aloifti Ijie attone- 
went is made hetwene God and you.” 
I,t is, however, but rarely employed 
by the writers of that time. It is 
worlhy of remark, that atonement is 
used fur satisfaction, in a later and 
^ secondary sense, the end for tlie 
meaij^, contrary to the usual pro¬ 
gress of language, *by which the 
means conic to signify the end. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your faithful friend, 

B. 


We have great pleasure in extract¬ 
ing, from a Staffordshire Journal, 
the following splendid instance of 
clerical muniliceiice. 

“ Friday, July 11, 1823. 

“ At a meeting of some of tlie principal 
inhabitants of the Parish of Stoke-npon- 
Tvent, the Very Reverend the Dean of 
Lichlield stated, that he hail 3000/, at his 
disposal, which he widicd to devote to the 
religious interests of the parisli, by im¬ 
proving and increasing tlie accommodutioii 
of the Parish Chnrch, and by building 
other places of worship in such situations 
as that they might best serve tile inkahi- 
tants of so populous a place. 

Mr. Minton stated that the district, 
commonly called Stoke-Proper, coiitained 
about 6000 persons, while it was commonly 
allowed tli^t the Church would not accom¬ 
modate more than 600, so as tliat they 
nugUt see and hear. 

The Very Reverend tlie Dean «f 
Lichfield then stated, that if the. Parishio¬ 
ners, convineedas they were of tlie neces¬ 
sity of increased Chnrch accoin^oSation, 
should form a committee to promote that 
n^ect, and should open a sul^criptioii, lie 
wmld put his name down for 1600/. to be 
applied wiidlly to the improvement of the 
Cltmcb; which be accordingly 

did.” 




; This !Hii9 

kswed by- a aubacriptHm «Ojf 600 /. 
fttm Jio»ah li^sq. apd of 60 /. 
^omi CHarks J^q«; fUKi £bt 

atfttbsc'quent ptLieting <d'ihe parish 
it was ^aJ’rieai b^ a very large ^nafo^ 
j-ky, that iiOOO/. abould be .raised kby 
iiKians of rafes, for the purpose of 
rebutiditrg (he parish church, to b« 
Capable of upcoiuniociatiRg bflceti 
hbudred pcrsous. a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 


he aHowad, nrithouiro^^ce, ^o m» 
i;sTd these ageata as iavosted sviSi 
the odicial sptendouf with whidt 
their favourite Society so often 
scc'hs to da;esle .us j anti, iii jthe 
sent ciise, to .coqaidter 4he aqts ;qf 
Mr. Philips, not wraly as hois the 
Rector of Mat hem, but as he is the 
Chanccilor of'GloucesteiViaad the 
otiicial of the Archdeacon of Lei¬ 
cester. 

If he has done righttv, let the 
Society have all the beneiit ofjiis 
rank and authority, if, .as 1 
contend, anti) as I think Sir you 
have very clearly shewn, he ha« 


ThK correspondence between the laboured to promote Ui<? interests of 
Rev. F. Merewether, and the Rev. ||a Society of queatiouablo character, 
E.'T. M. Philips, vvhich yoq., have at the expence of the j>ut.ce of a 
^rou^t under the notice of your parish with vvhich he had no con. 
readers, in vour Number for Octo- cern ; and at the risk of woui&ditig 


her last, affords another sliiking 
itistance of that intrusive spirit 
whieh too often characterizes the 
domestic proceedings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society; and 
livery friend of Church discipline 
wilt thank you for your seasonable, 
useful, and temperate review of 
these publications. 

Perhaps, Sir, you purposely omit¬ 
ted to make any uieution of the im. 
portant official stations, held by one 
of the Reverend agents of the Bible 
Society, in this its mission commen¬ 
datory to the parish of Whitwich ; 
coqceivini^ that, as Mr. Philips, ou 
this occasion, acted neither as chan¬ 
cellor of Gloucester, nor as official 
to the.,jdkrehdeacon of Leicester, it 
might appear invidious to appeal to 
him, either as the administrator of 
ecclesiastical laa', or as the guardian 
of ecclesiastical ditscipUne, ,in a case 
where, in the spirit at le^t, if not 
in the letter, sopae, infractions^pf 
bfth were ebarfod .against Iran. 
l^vSir, as it is ,Uie invariable prac¬ 
tice*, Of the Society, on* whose be- 
bhlr Mr. Philips strayed into the 
of Whitwich, to blazon forth 
dignities of U? agdWs. 
take , credit to ittfelf 
fbic the; ht^ort it .receives from- |Msr- 
sons iii'aath<\rily; 1 trust wc may 


the feelings, and impairing the pas¬ 
toral influence of an um>ffending 
brother Clergyman ; let me, not bf 
accused of a waut of caudoi^r or 
charity, if 1 say, that his oilits^l 
stations add to the impropriety of 
his interference; add that lie was 
one of the last who should have set 
an example of irregularity so un¬ 
called for, and so injurious. Sir, 
there are |>arts of Mr. Philips’s I^d- 
ter which necessarily remind us of 
his official stations: and cdntainipg, 
as it seems to me they do, vei?y er¬ 
roneous notions of ecclesiastical 
discipline, they afCqftire a degree of 
mischievous importance from tlm 
semblance of authority .|with,.»'hic.U 
they are thus invei^M. Mr.l^hjhps 
appeals to the laws of ^he Ghurc’h; 
and as a Chancellor, and thcrefqKe 
a judge in the Chursffi, he may be 
supposed to know the taw: he in¬ 
dulges us with soipe observations 
respecting the original design of the 
Ghureh in her parothhil arrmige- 
ments, which migpht perhaps ba-e«fe* 
ly left withoat corameat, they 
only the ^di€$a of the Reetor of 
Matliem; hut, as positions delibe¬ 
rately laid dpwn the pfficial pf 
im ArelKieacon, they fomc 

uotico from those, who- ere desirous 
of {ireserviug tOi^tbeXlergy, iiuim- 
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paired, the^ aulbority abd uifluence 
of their T^aatoral otiaracter. 

Mr« Philips chalkuges Mr. Me- 
rewether to produce from the 
colons and leg^ enactments” of the 
Cmircb,/*.one siugk precept which 
forbids the course of conduct of 
which iJe complains.” Mr. Mere- 
wether diad complained, that Mr. 
Philips and his colleague Mr. Ba- 
bipgton, had intruded themselves 
into his parish of -Whitwich, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the wants 
of the population of the parish, as 
to Bi9ks; and to recommend the' 
formation of a Bible Association 
there, in connection with the Branch 
Bible Society of Loughborough :—^ 
And thiSt Mr. Philips had repeated 
his visit, and his solicitations, though 
infbvtned that Mr. Merewether was 
prepared to “ distribute Bibles 
throughout the parish, whenever he 
aaw reason to hope that they would 
be made a proper use ofand that 
was adverse, and kna»vn to be 
adverse on principle, to the Society 
.which, in oj^position to his wishes, 
aiKj^ tp the manifest depreciation of 
his. professional character and In¬ 
fluence, Mr. Philips was endeavour¬ 
ing to introduce among his parishi¬ 
oners. And this course of conduct 
the Chancellor of Gloucester vindi¬ 
cates, by challenging Mr. M. to 
prove, that it is forbidden by “ the 
canons and le^afenactmcnts of the 
Church i P' Sir, Mr. M., I doubt 
no^, will admit at once, that there 
is no canon, or legal enactment of 
the Church, which totidem verbis, 
forbids the Rectors of Hathem and 
Cossington tc^ undertake a domicili¬ 
ary visitation of the parish of Whit- 
wich, for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a Bible Association there, in 
opposition id the wishes of its Vicar. 
The frtttnei^ of the canons and laws 
ecclesiastical, though giants in in. 
tcllcct, werfe not prophets; nor 
could they be expected so to frame 
laws in thcjseventcenth ^ntury, as 
to meet a species of clerical irregu- 
larity^flrst lieard of in the nineteen^). 
But, if any ^dgmentmay be formed 
Remembrancer, No. 60 . 


of what they would' have donp, 
could they have foreseen tirese, and - 
some other like practices which we 
now deplore, froi^the spirit of those 
laws which they did enact'from 
the mark which they fixed upon all 
Mvho caused divisions and offences ; 
and the care with which they en^ 
deavoured to provide, for the resi¬ 
dence of every Clergyman on his 
own cure, aud-his devotion of hkUr 
self andjiis faculties to’the spiritual 
concerns of his own flock ; we may 
fqrm some guess at the ” canons 
and legal enactments” that would 
have- been framed, if Chancellors 
and Rectors bad then found time to 
leave their proper duties, and wander 
roun^ the country, as the voluntary 
advocates of such an institution as 
the British and Foreign Bible So¬ 
ciety. Doubtless Mr. Philips would 
not willingly infringe upon the dis¬ 
cipline of the Church— I entreat 
him therefore, once more to study 
her constitution, as it is to be found 
in iier *' canons and legal enaci* 
raentsand also the duty of her 
Ministers, as it is fearfully pour- 
trayed in her Ordination Services ; 
and then again ask himself, if there 
be not something in the spirit of 
these documents, which is not easily 
to be reconciled with the course of 
conduct which his zeal for the Bible 
Society has unhappily led him to 
pursue. In his anxiety to defend 
himself against the charge of intru¬ 
sion, Mr. Philips has hazarded a 
notion, that the original design of 
our Church, in her parochial ar¬ 
rangements, was not that they 
should be exclusive, ” but rather, if 
the expression may be allowed, eon- 
servative^' in order, as he further 
explains himself, that the people 
liiight enjoy the benefit of a Pastor, 
who should be under oblig^ton to 
attend to their spirifual yvants.” 

I am by no means certa0i that I 
understand Mr. l%Uips; but it 
seems to me, that he conceives, that 
the appointment of a Clergyman to 
the cure of souls of a parish, does 
not exchodx any other Clergyman’ 
6 A 
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frpm andextaking such religious ope¬ 
rations within the parbh, as he may 
tliink likely to prod uoe a benehcial 
effect on the moral and religious 
conditioa of the'^cople." Provided 
always, I will presume, that these 
voluntary operations do not lead< 
'Ibim into (be desk and pulpit. The 
Incumbent tlHtn, according to this 
notion, is ** under obligation to at¬ 
tend to the spiritual'wants" of the 
parishionftrs', but they are under no 
sort of obligation to attend to his 
spiritual labours, if any other Cleir 
gyman may offer himself, wliose 
“ extra ofiicial religious operations” 
they may chance to prefer. This, 
Sil’, is a novel representation of 
Church discipline: and, as it. en¬ 
courages the sheep to “ listen to the 
voice of strangers,” rather than to 
thei" own shepherd ; and gives full 
license to those of ** itching ears” to 
be ** carried about with every wind 
of doctrine,” it will doubtless tend 
moat beneficially Co promote the 
peace of the Church, the indaence 
and uaefulness of her parochial mi¬ 
nistry, and the edification of her 
members. It is indeed lamentable 
to see the effect of one false step: 
how in a moment it harries a man 
out of the straight course of his duty, 

** Ten thousand miles awry 
Into the, devious air.” 

Mr. Philips has unfortunately 
convinced himself, that the Bible 
Society is a great blessing to man¬ 
kind and that “ nothing but good 
has resulted from its operations.” 
lie evidently considers that he is < 
bound hy principle to be its sup¬ 
porter and its agent: and, where 
its interests are concerned every 
other Consideration gives Way at 
once. And thus, he who is pledged 

every call of professional duty to 
ciiTtivdte unity and peace, to pro- 
gather than impair the paro- 
ca|M. 'Arrangements of the Church ; 
dhd„ to, Mpart encouragement and 
aillBtAhce to every one of hi? bre¬ 
thren, ^ zealously laWuring 
as a pAriafa J*rlAst to do his duty; 
has sitfTere^ himself to be led by 
this fatal delusion in favour of the 


Bible Society, into a line of coti- 
duct whieh has set Mm at tariance 
with a most respectable Incumbent 
in his neighbourhood; and has at 
least put the professional iofiuenfc 
of that Ineurobent to hazard, atad 
risked the dissolution of those sa¬ 
cred ties which have hitherto con¬ 
nected him with his flock't>—It is 
imposjsible to see these things, and 
not lament them: nor can I, when 
1 trace tliem up to their Cause, he¬ 
sitate to regard the British and Fo¬ 
reign Bible Society as rtibVersive of 
that “ spirit of. unity" which'^every 
Christian should ** endeavour to 
keep in the bond of peace.” 

I remain, Sir, 

with great respect, 
faithfully yours, 
John - 

Sir, 

In the beginning of the present' 
year, I visited the Vaudois, or Pro¬ 
testant ifiltabitants of the valleys 
Piedmonte, for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining their present condition.' 
The severity of the scason,_ and the 
depth of the snow upon the moun¬ 
tains, did not permit me to find my 
way into every one of their villages, 
but 1 penetrated into several of 
those which are situated in the heatt 
of their Alpine fastnesses, and I have 
returned with mateijal^, for a volume, 
which is ready for the press. 1 
am tempted to send you the follow¬ 
ing extracts, in the hope that they 
will not be read without exciting 
deep commiseration for the suffer¬ 
ings of men who havf^ such claims 
upon our notice. 

I remain. 

Yours, 

William STEPqjtK Gillt. 

, “ It was my 6»t «h|^et t* vkti Po- 
maretto, the {tarub of Hodengo Peymu, 
the venerabto Moderator, .or primate of 
th% ancient Episcopal eliurch of the <Wal. 
denses, and from l^nardlo, we took fire 
FencMtelle road, wbidi lea^ ovor that 
part of the Alps called tfre Col de Sea- 
trlenea, itUo Fnunee. At BwnMa wolrft. 
the higbiVoS^ .and preceoded «n>toot. 
across the Gliuone, or Chuena, to Ponta- 
lerto; and seen as it was in its wintry 
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MIpect, never did a niwe dreary tpotliavst 
upon oor view. The etreet which we 
•lowly ascended wse narrow and dirty, tiie 
honses, or rather •Cabins, small and iticoh- 
veident, and poverty stared us in the face 
«t every at^. In vain did we look about 
in* seareh oft some more cheerful corner, 
in »which we might see an habitation lit 
for tlie residence of tlie supreme Pastor 
of the ^midois; bnt wlien we arrived at 
the habimtion of M. Peyran, it sur¬ 
prised ns, as being inferior to the most 
indiderent jparsonage in England, or the 
hnmblest manse in Scotland. Neither 
garden nor bower enlivenod its appear¬ 
ance, and«8carcely did it differ in con- 
• structhm or dimension from the cottages 
by which it was snrronn^cd. 

We were conducted up a dark and 
narrow staircase, and tliroiigli a very small 
bed room, whose size was still further 
contraeftd by several book-cases. Titis 
led into a second bed-room, more amply 
provided still witli shelves and books: low, 
and without any decoration of paint or 
paper hanging, and about fourteen feet 
square. At a small lire, where Use fuel 
'*was supplied too scantily to impart 
warmth to tlie apartment, there sat a slen- 
p ««idlr, feeble looking old man, dressed in a 
suit of time-worn black, and having his 
, ahottlders covered with what iiad once been 
a cloak, but daw a shred only, and more 
like fee remains of a iiorse cloth^than a 
mantle. Tlie sickly and infirm sufierer, in 
this humble costume, this garb of indi¬ 
gence, was tlie Moderator Peyran, tlie suc¬ 
cessor of a Une of prelates wbicli extends 
to the Apostles diemselves; the high- 
priest of a Cburdi, which is beyond every 
siiadow of doubt the parent Church of 
every Protestant aommunity in Europe, 
and which ten centuries of persecution 
lias not been able to destroy. It is indeed 
*« vine which has streteiicd out her 
brandies to the sea, and her boughs to the 
river,’ but while her branches are flourish¬ 
ing, * the wild boar out of the wood doth 
root up the sf/m, and the wild beasts of 
the field devour it * 

“ Mr. Peyran was upwards of fi years 
of age, tlie whole of his income did not 
eaceed nine hundred francs, or about 
tliirty-aix peilids a year, and with this 
{fittanee h« was obliged to meet the de- 
oumds of a the calls of diarity, the 

ineideiitd expences of his dtiiation as Mo¬ 
derator, and tike increasing wants of age, 
skkoeas, and i&firinity. A dreadful acci¬ 
dent, ooeoiipDed by the kick of a mule, 
had Kddmi>niueli to tlie fits of lus condi- 
lioa. Tbe welcome, which we received 
from our voaerable host, was expressed 


with all the warmth and sincerity of one 
whose kindly feeling had not been chilled 
by years or sufferings, and the inaaner in 
wltieh it was delivered displayed a know¬ 
ledge of the world,* and a tone of good 
breeding which is not looked foi;1n Alpine 
solitudes, or in tlie dusty study Af a re- 
„clHse. He entered readily into conversa¬ 
tion, and the animation of his discourse had. 
such an effect upon his frame, that tiie 
wrinkles seemed to fall from his brow, the 
pallidness of his cheeks whs sua^eded 
by a liectic colour, mid tlie feeble and 
stooping figure which firstTose before ns, 
seemed to elevate itself by deuces, and to 
acquire new strength and energy. There 
t^as nothing querulous in his manner, and 
I might have forgotten that lie had ex¬ 
ceeded tlie usual limits of man’s short span, 
or had drank to the very dregs the bit¬ 
terest cup of human sorrows.- - ■ Mr. 
Peyran’s book shelves were loaded with 
more* titan iliey could Veil support, and 
when 1 noticed tlie number of voliime.s 
whicli lay scattered about the room, he 
told me, that if he were still in possession 
of all that once were his, the whole of his 
bouse would be insufficient to contain 
them. He had bought many of tiiem him¬ 
self in Iiis early days, bnt they were prin¬ 
cipally collected by bis father, granilr 
fatlicr, and more distant ancestors, and 
among them were some valuable folios and 
curious old manuscripts. I asked what 
bad become of them i They liad been 
sold, he said, from time to time, to hutf 
clothes and even food for himelf end 
yiwai/yy——Upon my inquiring if there 
had not formerly been Bishops iu the 
Vandois Church, properly so called, he. 
answed ‘ Yes, and 1 should aow be styled 
Bishop, for my office is virtnally Episcopal, 
but it would be absurd to retain tlie empty 
title, when we have not the means of sup¬ 
porting the dignity.’ He added anotlier 
reason why the title of Bishop is dropped, 
and substituted by tiiat of Moderator. The 
Vaudois, or Waldensian Protestants of the 
valleys of Piedmont, were fonneriy much 
more numerous than they are now. Per¬ 
secutions have reduced their numbers in 
an aiannftig degree, and wheieas they 
once extended into the provinces of Susa 
and Salnzzo, and occupied all the moun¬ 
tainous regions of that of Pinerolo, they 
are now confined to the three valleys of 
San Marlinoi Perrosa and Luept^ and 
iiave but fiiirteen parishes within their 
limits. So small a flock can hardty 
confer,the title of Bishop*. RIi-. Pey- 

* Wifil every respect (and we are really 
inclined to feel a great deal) for tlic Mb- 
5 A 2 
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ran felt evident satisfaction in explaining* 
liow close^ tbe doctrines of tbe Vandois 
Cbnnsb ammilate to those of the Church 
of ^i^nd. He pointed to tbe works of 
Tillotsan, Barrow, "and Jeremy 'Faylor, 
which still enriched his book-case, and 
declared that be never perused them with¬ 
out being more and more gratified by tli^ 
r.-Ugfat which these English divines had 
thrown upon truths, for which his own 
simple race iiad so often been obliged to 
conce^ tiiennselves in their mountain re- 
treatsr * But remember,’ said the old man, 
witli conscious and becoming pr^de, * re¬ 
member that you are indebted to us for 
your emancipatinu from Papal thraldom i 
We led the way, we stood in the frobt 
rank, and the baying of tlie blooddiouiids 
of persecution were heard in our valleys, 
while you were yet in darkness. They 
hunted down our ancestors, pursued them 
from glen to glen, and obliged many of 
them to take rcfhge in foreign countries. 
Some of these wanderers fled into Pro- 
vence and Langnedoc, and from them 
were derived the Albigenses, or Heretics 
of AIbi, as Uiey were called. The pro¬ 
vince of Gnienne afforded shelter to tiie 
persecuted Albigeusea: Guieune was then 
in your possession. From au F-ngtish pro- 

derator Peyran, we confess ourselves un¬ 
able to enter into the distinctions which he 
has here laid down. Surely neither extent 
of population, nor tel!%oral splendour, is 
essential to Episcopacy. Withess the Bi¬ 
shops of Scotland and America. We con¬ 
sider the Bishop to form as distinct an 
order in the Church universal of Christ, as 
the Priest and the Deacon; and Wiierever 
tliere is a particular Church duly emsti- 
tvted, be itsvmmerical strength and tem¬ 
poral wealth what it may, ttmre’^ust we 
ever expect to And the Bishop in the full 
possession of the title and spiritual autho¬ 
rity of a Bishop. 

Xwpi; imaieoirov rl vpaavirm t&v 
dvtiK 6 vrmr etc rf)vJlKK\ti<Tlav. Itceivq 

ijyefirFw, 17 inb rbv lifianovov 
Jfftt, § <L dv airbs iirirpi^l^, 

Hia IvMt 17 ffdpi tS levpUt IqooS, icai 
airS rb alfia rb ivip f/fuSv be^viBitr elc nal 
dproe rote irdtrty l^pvildii, vor^pmv 
rote 8X01C ^leveundi}, tv SwowfTriptoa/ irdop 
ry tKKXijtrtfi, teal etc iTrlOKOvae &jia irpeo- 
Swrepftp, (coi role difluc<5votc rote ffwSdketg 
ixetweo Kai tig dyivviiros, b 9 t 6 g Kat 
etc povoyevjigvl^fJ^fbgXb,YogKal 
Kai fig b TTopaKX^rogf rb irvtSua 
0 l^Btlag- tv Sf Kai rb Kiipvyfta, Kal A 
Kal rb pawTiopa tv, Ktu pta q 
Av llpioaitro oi dytot ArrbVfAm 
retpdrm/ tvg m^rmv, iv r^ dipum 
rS Xpts'J, •obamg Icpiihri mi vivtugi^ 
St, IgntUiA»,’-^%Xh * 


vinee our, dootri&ea.faand theif waykato 
England itself and at Thomas Waldflu and 
Cardinal Belianninc, tbe historians of 
heresy, will tell you, your Wiokliflfe Um- 
•elf preached nothing more fl»n what had 
been advanced by tiie ministers of for 
valleys four hundred yeans „before*hi 8 
time. Wlience,’ continued my aged in- 
formant, with increased animation, 

* whence came 'your term LoUqrds, but 
from a Waldensian pastor of that name, 
who flourished about tbe middle of the 
thirteenth century ? And the Walloons of 
the Low Countries were nothing more than 
a sect, whose name is easily found in a 
corruption of our own. ^ tor ourselves, 
wo have beeu called disciples ofe Peter 
Waldo, when t/e have records to shew, 
that Waldo did not begin his career till 
many years after we were known to exist 
as an independent Church. We have been 
styled, in derision, Heretics, Arifts, Maiii- 
clieans and Catlmri, but wc are like your¬ 
selves, a Church, with all that discipline 
and regular admiuistration of divine service 
which constitutes a Church. The Roman 
CatlioHcs have departed from us, not wc 
from them. We are the ancient Church' 
of Christ. Ours is the Apostolical and 
Episcopal succession, which the RonVag. 
hierarchy has corrupted.'——I ventured 
to ask Mr. Peyran, if the Yandois Clergy, 
urged the doctrine of ahsohote predestina¬ 
tion and election. He replied, tiiht the 
nicer points of controversy were not often 
discussed in their pulpits, and that for his 
own part, he did not give his assent to ab¬ 
solute predestination. ' If Go>d infallibly 
predestines some to happiness and others 
to misery, 1 do not see the use,’ saidf he, 

* of the moral law.’ I mentioned Calvin. 

‘ Calvin,* said Mr. P^yrpo, ‘ was a good 
man, I must believe, but I cannot account 
for his judicial murder of Servetiis. He 
tried to be a faithful servant of God, but 
many of his tenets convey a strange notion 
of the Almighty’s attributm.’ 

'* It was with extreme regret that we 
found tbe hour was come ^fhen we had to 
part with the venerable Peyran. His good 
immoar, cheeriulness and resignation, iiis 
perfect recollection of ev^^nts and conver¬ 
sations that bad taken plaice years before, 
his profound erudition .and .general inform¬ 
ation lent such obgrm? tp his discourse, 
that we caogbt with eagemtos every word 
that dropt from him. To my young com¬ 
panions he appeared -like , a being of a 
different order to what they bad.b^ ae- 
ciiftom^^: ail that they heard and. law bad 
ntot!e the air of romance than rwihty, and 
althey gaxed ootof tiie littlBvWmdow upon 

the wild mountain iceoeiy thatjsurrounded 

Pumaretlo, and caught tbe soimd of the 
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twreots roaring below, and then intened 
i^n to the grey-headed old man, whose 
ridily stored mind and elevation of spirit, 
raised him so high above the indigent con¬ 
dition to which he bad been consigned, 
they were lost in wonder and admiration; 

** *Qni non {Jllazzi, non teatro 0 loggia, 

“ Ma*n lor vece un’ abete, un faggio, un 
pibo, t 

“ Tra I’cedia verde e’l bel monte vicino, 

« Levan di terra al ciel nostr* intelletto. 

“ Petrarch.” 

*“ As M». Pcyran followed us feebly 
down sthirs to take his lastjeave of us at 
the door of his presbytery, he pointed to 
an apartnjbnf^ which had never been 
• openeS, he told us, sinee his brother had 
been carried from it to his grave. I asked 
what brother, and the answer wa^ a mo¬ 
mentary shock. It was Ferdinand Peyran, 
the past^ of Pramol. It was like hearing 
the knell of a dear friend. Ferdinand 
Peyran was the first person who instructed 
me <h the history of the Vaudois. It was 
liis affecting letter addressed to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
.imploring assistance for tlic poor flock of 
this distressed Churcli, wliich directed my 
attention to him. He was one of the 
** v^aldensian ministers whom I felt most 
anxious to visit, and this was Hie first news 
of his being no^more. His death was hast¬ 
ened ^y the scurvy, and that malady was 
cncrcascd by poverty and destitution. 

“ An anecdote of the Moderator Peyran 
tins part of the melancholy 
' narraiiVe. ^bout three years ago, a Ca* 
,/^|holu!f;Cin^ of (ieneva wrote a pamphlet 
in defence of tlie adoration of saints and 
image worship. It made much noise, had 
a great sale, and was thought by the 
friends of the Ohi^*to be unanswerable. 
The Protestants of Geneva were burning 
to see a reply to this able tract, but 
none' appeared. Just at this crisis, 
an English gentleman happened to have 
an interview with Mr. Peyran, and ex¬ 
pressed his rewet tliat no answer had 
been given to Abe redoiitable pamphlet. 
Tlie Moderator drew some papers from bis 
desk, and shewed that he himself had pre¬ 
pared an answer.' It was asked why he 
bad not pnblisl^ed it: because he had not 
the means of pablishing it at his own ex¬ 
pence, and knew of nobody, fae said, who 
would undertake it. The gentleman beg¬ 
ged to have charge of the manuscript, and 
to send it to tlie press; it was accordingly 
printed at Geneva, and was so admirably 
well written, 9o keen pd cutting, tliat the 
Catholic polemic felt ashamed of bis own 
work, and actually bought up all bis re¬ 
maining uuBold copies.” 


Sir, 

Seiko detained some time since at 
Dorking, and straying into the 
Church, I vvas agreeably sjurprized 
with the following* inscription on a 
monument to the memory of the 
learned Jeremiah Markland, whom. 
I found to have been buried there; 

JeRCMiA.'*; Markeand, A.M, was born 
the 29th of Oct. 169S. Educated in the 
school of Christ's Hospitai,, Lonuon, 
and elected Fellow of St. Peijr’s College, 
Cambridge, unambitious of the rewards 
and hononi's winch his iibilities and ap- 
|1lication might have obtained for him in 
tlie learned professions, he chose to pass 
his life in a literal retirement. His very 
accurate knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages was employed in cor- 
rectijig and explaining^ tlie best ancient 
authors, and more particularly in illus¬ 
trating the snered Scriptnres. To tliese 
rational pursuits he sacrificed every 
worldly view, contented with the in¬ 
ward pleasure resulting from such studies, 
and from the public and private assistance 
wiiich they enabled him to comnuinicate 
to utliers, but above all his uncommon 
learning confirmed in tiie highest degree 
bis liopes of a happy life hereafter. He 
died at Milton in this parish the 7tii day 
of July, 1775. 

' Yours, &c. 

Viator. 

To the .Editor of the Remembrance, 

Sir, 

In a former Number of your valu¬ 
able publication, you favoured your 
readers with an exposition of the 
act for amending the laws respect¬ 
ing tlie Solemnization of Marriages, 
&c. Your further consideration of 
the seventh clause in the said act is 
requested,—in which it is enacted, 
“ that the persons to be married by 
Banns slihll deliver a Notice to the 
Parson. Vicar, or Curate of the Pa¬ 
rish, of the house or houses of their 
respective abodes, and of the time 
during which they have dweU^inha¬ 
bited, or lodged in such house or 
houses.” 

In a.preceding part of this clause 
seven days noticetif the publicatiorf, 
of Banns is required to be given, &c. 
but it does not say how long the 





parties are to dwell, iabaMt, or 
lodge, bq/ore tlie^ shall he ^Dtitlsi^d 
to such puhlicatioQ of Baoos, por 
in wAat such dwdUng or inhabiting 
is to consist, t 

As‘the officiating minister, by a 
focmer clause, is required to pubi: 
• lish the .Bairns from the Register 
Bw)h, which at present contains 
only a fprm for the register of Banns 
qfter they have been published;— 
Uiere seems‘to have been omis¬ 
sion in tile register book of a blank 
form on the opposite leaf, printed 
in the usoal manner for the publi¬ 


cation of Btmis, 4o be filled vp 4»y 
the officiating minister, with the 
pames of the pwt^s and the place 
of thetr abode. Unless such blank 
form be introduced into the regis¬ 
ter book, how is the officiating vni- 
nister to publish the Banns as re¬ 
quired t » " 

It is hoped, tiiat in ftsur next 
Number, some notice may be taken 
of these observations, and some 
useful communication rebeived. 

M. M. 

Nm. 17,1823. 


SACRED POETRY, MEDITATIONS, &c. . 

To the Ediior of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

In many of the Psalms of David there is a train of rapturous allusion to 
the promised Messiah, more or less full; which shews how deeply David 
felt, and delighted to dwell on those gracious anticipations of the 
Messiah’s coming, which the Holy Spirit had impressed upon his mi{{d. 
The coincidences of his expressions with other passages of Scripture*, 
which speak still more fully, tend to confirm this idea. The following 
translation of the forty-sixth Psalm, which I beg to offer for insertion, is" 
designed to illnstratc such a train of allusion. 

Your’s, &c, X. 

PSALM XLVI. 

God is our shield from every harm, 

A refuge sight and day; 

When dangers vrmtid the soul alarms 
God is tlic good man's stay. 




What, though he view eartii’a solid frame 
From it’s foundation tom; 

And mountains headlong in the stream 
Of angry ocean borne. 

Wlmt, though the waters rage and swell, 

And every mountain sh^e j 

Nought whl he fear that knoweth well 
God will not him forsake. 

Ikere is alhuii^ whose plenteous rUI 
Of living waters sweet 

At length shall gladden Zion’s iuH *, 
i;|>e Mightiest’s holy seat. 

Tnntiag in fiimi, her God and King, 

8 he to Heaves her eyes, 

Expectant, till on healing wti^ 

^ ^ The pFOmi^d jl^y-»prfn^f rise. 

^ . * Cc^pmre Zsch; xiv. 8 . 

f Compaie ladie i. 78 * Malacld iv, 2 , wad Kev, i. 16, x. 
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JLa!. while the tremhiing world bath heard 
Her signal of decaj^ 

Dread sentence of tli’ eternal word— 

“ The earth shall melt away; 

To us Immanuel comes, reveal’d 
From bis divine abode: 

The Lord of armies is onr shield, 

Our refuge Jacob’s God. 

• 

Lo! where th’ Almighty’s arm hath paJt, 
Avenger of his wrath, 

A desolate and silent waste 
Encompasses bis path. " 

No more *he battle’s furious rout 
Come’s tliundering on the galcj 
Silent alike the victor’s shoht 
An^ captive’s sorrowing wail. 

The fragments of the broken bow 
And jav’lin scatter’d lie, 

And chariots from no mortal foe 
On flaming axles fly. * 


And hark! a soufld distinct and loud 
The wild confusion breaks: 

'Tis from the bursting thunder-cloud, 
The voice Almighty speaks. 

“ Race of a guilty world, be still. 

In MB thy God survey : 

One name shall now the nations fill, 
And eartli one Lord obey I" 

To us TmmanucI comes, reveal’d 
From his divine abode: 

The Lord of armies is our shield. 

Our refuge Jacob’s God. 

* Compare Zech. xiv. 9. 


Sir, 

The following meditations arc from 
a scarce little work of Thomas FnU 
ler, entitled, Oood Thoughts in 
Bad Times, first published at Exe¬ 
ter in 1645, and may prove interest¬ 
ing to yonr readers. 

f Yours, &c. 

C. 

Lohd, when thou Shalt visit me witli a 
slMwp disease, I fear 1 sbalt be impatient. 
For I am cholm'le by my nature, and ten¬ 
der by my temper, and have net been 
ae^isted with sickness all my life time. 
1 cannet expect any kind usage from that 
wtudk bath been a stranger unto me. I 
feat I save and rage. O whither 
will my mind sail, when distemper shall 
steer it; whitbor will my fancy run,^ when. 
diseases shall rid.e. it. My tongue, wliicb 
of itself " is a ftre*,’’ s"*'® be a wild- 

* James hi. (3. 


fire, when the furnace of my moutli is made 
seven times hotter with a burning fever. 
But, Lord, though 1 should talk idly to 
my own sliame, let me not talk wickedly 
to thy dishonour. Teach me the art of 
Patience, whilst I am well, and give me 
the use of it when I am sick. In that day 
either lighten my burden or sticugtheu my 
back. Make me, who so often in my 
health have discovered my weakness, pre¬ 
suming on my own strength, to be strong 
in sickness ttbeu 1 solely rely on thy assist¬ 
ance. 

Lord, since theee wofiil wars began, one, 
formerly mine intimate acquaintance, is 
now turned a strauger, yea, an enrnny. 
Teacdi me how to behave myself Cowards 
him. Must the new ft>e quite jostle out 
the old friend f May I not witli him con- 
tHiM some commerce of kindness? Tliough^ 
thC’''ahsity be broken on his side, mayliot* 
I preserve roy counter-part entire ? Yet 
how can I be kind to him, without being 
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cruel to myself and thy cause. O guide 
tny shaking hand, to draw so small a line 
straight; or rather, because 1 know not 
how to carry myself towards him in tlris 
controversy, even b^pleased to take away 
the subject of the (yiestion, and speedily to 
reconcile these unnatural differences. ' 

» iLord, thy servants are now praying in 
the church, and 1 am here staying at home, 
detained by necessary occasions, such as 
are not of my seeking but of thy sending; 

S care could not prevent them, my power 
lid not remove tlicin. Wherefm'e, tlioiigh 
1 cannot g( to Church, there to sit down 
at table with the rest of thy guests, be 
pleased, Lord, to send me of their mekt 
hither, and feed my soul with holy 
thoughts. Eldad and Medad*, though 
staying still in the camp (no doubt on just 
cause), yet prophesied as well as the other 
elders, lliough they went not out ^to the 
Spirit, the Spirit came home to ‘them. 
Tims never any dutiful child bst his legacy 
for being absent at the making of bis 
tatiier’s will, if at the same time he were 
employed about his FatherVi business. 
This comforts me, I am with thy congre¬ 
gation, because 1 would be with it. 

Lord, when young 1 have almost quar¬ 
relled with that petition in our liturgy, 
Give peace in our time, O Lord ; needless 
to wish for light at noon-day; for then 
peace was so plentiful, no fear of faniiue, 
but suspicion of a surfeit thereof. And yet 
how many good comments was this prayer 
then capable of? Give peace, that is, con¬ 
tinue and preserve it. Give peace, that is, 
give us hearts wortliy of it, and thankful 
for it. In our time, that is, all our time; 
for there is more besides a fair morning 
required to make a Hair day. Nov( I see 
the mother bad more wisdom tlian her son. 
The Church knew better than I how to 
pray. Now I am better informed of the 
necessity of that petition. Yea, I have need 
to cry, Give, give peace in our time, O 
Lord. 


Lord, unruly soldiers conmand poor 
people fo open them their doon, otherwise 
tbreatening to break in. But if those in 
tlie house knew their own strength, it 
were easy to keep them out, seeing the 
are tlireatening proof, and it is not 
' ‘’Walb of their oaths can blow die 
to^Msn. Yetsiily souls behtg affrighted, 
.. mwy, and betray themselves to their 

t mm mrn n sill I I, , II, a . . 
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violence. Thus Satan'sserves me, or rather 
thus I serve tnysdf. When I cannot be 
forced, 1 am fooled out of my integrity. 
He cannot constrain, if I do not consent. 
Tf 1 do but keep possession, all the posse 
of hell cannot violently eject me: bnir 1 
bowardly surrender to his siamivms. 'Thus 
there needs no more to my undoing but 
myself. • 

Lord, when I am to travel, T*never use 
to provide myself till the very time ; partly 
out of laziness, loath to be ^troubled till 
needs 1 must; partly out of pride, as pre¬ 
suming all ttecessaries for my journey will 
wait upon me at the instMit.^ (Some say 
this is a scholar’s^fashion, and it <;<8m8 by 
following it, I hope to approve myself to 
be one). However, it often comes to pass 
that my journey is finally stopped, through 
the narrowness of the time to provide for 
it. Grant, Lord, that my conf^ed im¬ 
providence in temporal, may make me sus- 
pect <ny providence in spiritual matters. 
Solomon saitht, Man goeth to his long 
home,” Short preparation will not fit so 
long a journey. O let me not put it off to 
the last, to have my oil to buy |, when 1 
am to bnrn it. But let me ao dispoejg of 
myself, that when I am to die, I may hav« 
nottiing to do but to die. 

Lord, when in any writiVig 1 havf occa¬ 
sion to insert these passages, God willing, 
God lending me life, &c. I observe, Lord, 
that 1 can scarce hold my handilft'om en¬ 
circling these words in a parenthesis, as if 
they were not essential to tlie sentence, 
but may as well be left out, as pyt in. 
Whereas, indeed, without them all the rest 
is nothing; wherefore liereafier 1 will write 
those words fully and fairly, without any 
inclosnre about them. Let critics censure 
it for bad grammar, 1 am sure it is good 
divinity. 

Lord, be pleased to sliake my clay cot¬ 
tage, before thon throwest it down, May 
it totter awhile, before itVoth tumtde. Let 
me be summoned, before 1 am surprised. 
Deliver me from sudden death. Not ffom 
sudden death, in respect ofit8elf,for 1 care 
not bow short my passageJjio, so it be sidle. 
Never any weary travellerxomplained that 
he came too soma to his jouniey’s end. Bkt 
let it not be sodden in respect of me. Make 
me always ready to receive death. Thus 
uo guest comm unawares to him, who 
keeps a constant table. 

.. ...a.. ■.! .1. 1.1 
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The Woi'ks of the Rev. Daniel W'a- 
terland, D.D. Jbrmerly Master 
^f Magdalene College^ Cam- 
§ridge, ^anon of Windsor^ and 
Archdeacon of, Middlesex ; now 
first aoltected and arranged. To 
which M prefixed, a Review of the 
Authors Life and Writings, hif 
William Van Mildert, D.D. Lord 
* Bishop mf Llandaff, Ovo, Vol. 1. 
Parti. 360pp. Oxfojd. 1023. 

We losc^io»tiinc in calling the at- 
fentU)(h*of ourreadcrg to this impor¬ 
tant publicati<>n. “ Few nuiaes re¬ 
corded ill the aimals of the Church 
of England, .stand so higli in the 
estimal^in of its most sound and in¬ 
telligent members, as that of Dr. 
Waterland.” Upwards of eighty 
years have now elapsed since his 
death, and although his works have 
>been continually studied and quoted 
by divines of the highest character, 
n<5 complete collection of his wri¬ 
tings has hitherto been made. This, 
.however, is at length accomplished, 
in a, manner which reflects great 
credit on the delegates of the Ox¬ 
ford Press ; and the value of tlie 
publication is much increased by a 
preliminary essay on the life and 
writings of Waterland, from the pen 
of the Bishop of Llandalf. 

The arrangement adopted in this 
edition is thu# described by the 
Right Reverend and learned editor. 

“ The five first volumes comprise the 
whole of Waterland’s controversial and 
didactic writings in vindication of the doc¬ 
trine of the 'jCrinity, and his incidental 
controversies Rising out of them ; distri¬ 
buted, as nearly as circumstances would 
permit, in the order in wliicli they were 
published. The sixth volume contains 
chiefly those which wero-written in defence 
of Cbristianify agnnst deistitml writers, 
with two or three short roiscellaneons 
tracts, not snflicieDt to form a separate 
class. The sevanth volninc relates to the 
Eochttrist only. The eiglitli comprises his 
Charges and Occasional Sermons, lliese 
eigiit volutqps include all which the author 
himself published. The ninth contains all 
wliicii were pnblisbed imtnediately after 
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his death, by Mr. Joseph Clarke, con¬ 
formably with Dr. Waterland’s own direc¬ 
tions ; and the remaiiting volume, such of 
those which have siofe fallen linto the 
liands of the present editor as, , it was 
thought, might be acceptable to the pubHc^ 
and not tend to diminish tlje anther’s re* • 
putation.” 

The “ Review of llie Author’s 
Life and Writii^s,” prefixed to this 
edition,^ divided into nine sectionJIf 
The first of I hose coutaiuvs an ac¬ 
count of the vaiioijs Muirccs from 
which the hiograplilcal materials 
have been dci-ivcd. The second 
gives a general history of Dr. VVa- 
tei laud’s academical life to the year 
17‘2ti. Tiic biogiaphical part of the 
nnrr.xtivc ix then suspended, for the 
sake of gusng a cou^iocted vk‘w of 
his coni roversiul writings. This 
.subject is pursued in tbe six fol¬ 
lowing sections ; and in the last, the 
biography is resumed and finished. 
Every part of this Review is replete 
with interest and instruction to the 
theological student, hat the third 
section is that, which appears, in 
our estimation, to throw the most 
important light on the history of the 
Church of England. The state of 
the Trinitarian Controversy, after 
the death of Bishop Bull, is per¬ 
haps but little understood ; nor can 
we easily point out a hook in wliich 
a fair and full and luminous account 
of it can he found. Dr.W, Berriman’s 
“ Historical Account” is indeed ad- 
luirahle, and, for general use, suffi¬ 
ciently copious to the time of the 
Reformation; hut it scarcely touches 
the period of which we are speaking. 
The Review now before us supplies 
this gr#at deficiency. In the early 
part of the third section we have an 
accurate description of the course 
of argument pursueil by Bishop 
Bull, and of the controversy betwf' 
South and Sherlock. Havhig ^ 
prepared the waf for the int^ 
tion of Dr. Waterland, lih" 
ship* proceeds, in the ^ ^ 
passage, to relate tin * *. 
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of Dr. Waterland’a first great effort 
jo vindication of Christian truth. 

“ Tlie best view, perhaps, that can be 
taken of Dr. Waterlwnd’s labours^ will be 
to losard.tiu'm as ^ contiimation of those 
of Br 'iOp Bull. Tins Prelate died in 1709; 
and liis' last coiilrovri-sial treatise on oor 
iirffd’s Divinity was published in 1703.' 
Waterland’s first publication on the same 
subject appeared in 1719. This brings 
them nearly into contact with each other. 
Waterland, however, is^iot to be consi- 
^red as precisely' occupying flic same 
giound, orj»ngagcd in the same personal 
warfare as his Tenorablc, predecessor, 
liishop Bull had completely vanqnishcltl 
the opponents of his day; and so fiir the 
combat was at an end. But scarcely had 
his career terminated, when fresli groniid 
was entered upon by an opponent of far 
mote imposing character, ami of much 
greater coiisiiU ratiUii, than aiij or even all 
of those rt^ainst uhoni the learned Prelate 
of St. David’s had maintained so good a 
warfirc. 

“In the jear 171 a, Dr. Clarke pub¬ 
lished bis Scripiure-JJaclrme (if t/ic Tri- 
iiiltf. This was the commMicement of a 
new mra in polemic'!. i>i. Clarke was a 
mail o! far too gn'at iinjitnt.ince, from the 
strong 111 of Ins niiderstanding, the deptli 
of his huov h' !ge, and the extent of his 
Icarniit!', to content liiiii'iclf with ictailing 
trite aiguti'enh aheadv advaueed and re- 
ileratcd by the AiUi-l’niiitariaus of the 
day. IndecJ he diseiainied tiic character 
of an Anti-Triitilariun; and appears to 
have been firmly persuaded, that die doc¬ 
trine of tlie Tiimty vva. a true Scripture- 
doctrine. His labnms were directed en¬ 
tirely to the proof of this doctrine, in the 
sense in which iic himself embraced it, and 
which ho laboured to prove was the sense 
both of Sciiptuic and of the Church of 
England. He stands dLstingnished, there¬ 
fore, from such writers as Biddle, Firmin, 
CIciidon, Enilyn, and Wliiston, in many 
proiniiieut features of the doctrine he ad¬ 
vanced; and consequently, the controversy 
with him assumed a very dificrent aspect 
fi-oni that in whicii Bishop Buli*)ia(l been 
engaged. 

“ The professed design of Dr. Clarke’s 
book was indisputably good. A full and 
digested collection of all the texts relating 
to tiic doctrine of the Trinity, with a cri- 
tieal ii^tSrpretation them, was a dende- 
in theology, and could hardly l^il to 
m ot advantage to tlie biblical Rodent. 

I It served also to call off the attenfion of 
those lybo had hitherto chiefly derived 
their notions of the snhje«;t from tcaphers 


who rested more upon metaphysics, thuh 
upon the pure word of Ood; and to bring 
tlie whole matter of dispute into a train of 
more legitimate disemssion. 

“ Dr. Clarke, however, in this under¬ 
taking, set out upon a latitudinarian prr i- 
cfplc, which did not augur very favourably 
of the purpose which it might be intended 
to serve. With reference to thCv Liturgy 
of tiie Church of England, ani^to public 
formularies of faith in general, lie assumed 
it as a maxim, ‘ That every person may 
reasonably agree to siicli forms, whenever 
he can in any sense ai nil recbiieile them 
with Scriptnro He also virtually, if not 
expressly, disclaimed llie aatln.iity of ttio 
primitive Cliristian writeis, as exy>ositors 
of tlie doctrines ¥b question; desiring it 
to be understood, that he did not cite 
tlieir works ‘ as proofs of any of the pro¬ 
positions, but as illustraliom- onlymore¬ 
over, that his purpose in citing ffiem was 
oftenlinies to point out their inconsistency 
with the doctrine they professed to kold, 
anil thus ‘ to shew how luiturally truth 
sometimes picvails by its own native 
clearness and evidence, even against the 
strongt.st and most settled prejudices j-.’^ 
These were siispirious deelaiplious, and 
would naturally lead to .an expectation, 
that tiic aulhor might find occasion, in the 
coni sc of his work, to exemplify his pi in- 
cifiles in a way not qmttf ronfonnable 
eitlier with tlio sentiments of the piiiilitive 
defenders of the faith, or wiili those of tiic 
CInirch in which he was himself an accre¬ 
dited teacher.” P. 44. 

Dr. Clarke’s book excited nttich 
dissatisfaction, and was soon C|)- 
post'd by writers of celebrity. Wells, 
Nelson, WeishriKiu, ,Potter anti 
Mayo, entered the lists against him ; 
and his uiaiti positions were so suc¬ 
cessfully refuted, that “any further 
notice of them might have been 
deemed almost superfluous,” At 
this period of the outroversy, 
however. Dr. Waterland was in¬ 
duced to take the field; and the 
circumstances which led to his 
doing so are briefly stated in the 
Preface to his Vindication of Christ's 
Divinity, published in tlie year 171U, 

“ To give an extended analysis of this 
important work,'* continues the Bishop, 
“ would ocenpy too large a portion of 
these pages. The texts compared, and 

* “ Introduct. p, xxi. 1st Edit.'* 
t “ Ibid pp. xvSi. xi^ii,’' 
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tlie Qaeries frrounded upon a comparison 
of tiiem, are arranged under distinct 
|ieads, so as to exhibit, in striking contrast, 
the system maintained by Dr. Clarke, and 
that which lias generally been received as 
tje standard of the Catholic Faith. The 
Queries areaso clearly and unequivocally 
drawn up, that they seem almost to siig. 
gest theuiown answers, and scarcely admit 
of a diversity of solution.” 

** The Biaiii points labonrcJ throughout 
this Vindication, arc those which lie at the 
r«ot of the controversy. The Ariaii dis- 
linrtion heftveen an af/solutc and a relative 
Ueity, is proved to have noafoundation in 
•Scripture. • Itas shewn, that, in the sacred 
WritniJift, there is no ambiguity in the term 
<iOD; no ditference between (Ion and the 
Supreme (Ion ;—that if the .Son be not 
God in the full Scripture-notion of God, he 
cannot truly be called God ; and if he be 
so, lie nft.st be one with the Father, since 
else there would bo more Gods than one ; 
—tlyit the divine attributes, oinniscieuce, 
ubiquity, and eternity, and also ttic divine 
powers, and divine worship ascribed to 
both Father andlSon, cannot reasonably be 
*Huderstood as beating a ditferent meaning, 
when reierred to the one or.thc other, but 
mtfet be substantially the same in both;— 
that there is no inedmiu between being 
essnUially 6W, and being a creature ;— 
that though th« suhih dimiion of the Son 
to th§ Father, in noiue sense, may he 
proved fiom many texts of Scripture, yet 
there ts no plain text to be found that dis¬ 
proves his eternity, or his eunsiibslaulhtlity 
with the Fathei and tliat when it is a— 
sorted, in opposition to this doeiiiiic, that 
tlier® is no distinction between Lcin^ and 
person, an I no medium lielweeii 'i'lil/ieisjn 
and Sfibvilitniisfg, t|^e question become.', no 
longer a scriptural, but a metaphysivul in¬ 
quiry, from wliicli no cert.iiri or satisfac¬ 
tory t’onchi.sions can, be drawn. In addi¬ 
tion to these eouside.rations, the yyd 
Query places in a strong point of view the 
perplexities an«L inconsislencies of the 
Arian hypothesi^ The remaining Queries 
have more estiecial reference to Dr. 
Clarke's trcatuierit of the Nicene and Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, and of our Clinrcli Liturgy; 
and the treatise concludes with cautions as 
to the danger trusting to private jtidg- 
nieut, rather than to Scripture, reason, 
and antiquity.’' P. 69. 

** This commencement of Dr. Water- 
land’s labours brought him into high eari- 
mation. It manifested a vigorous under¬ 
standing, acu^ discernment, laborious re¬ 
search, a clear conception even of the most 
intricate points, and a complete mastery 
of his whole subject. It obtained for liim 


general confidence- as a fit leader in tlie 
cause he had undertaken; apd notwlth- , 
standing the acknowledged ability of many 
who had already entered the lists on the ^ 
same side, it seemefl as if all were now » 
willing to transfi'r to Jiim its cllie/ direc- ^ 
tion.” P. Gl. 

* III tlie course of tlic same seefTtitJ* 
we have an exact account of Dr. ^ 
Waterlancl’s Secoml ifiid Tliiul ’Vin¬ 
dication of our Lord’s Diviniiv ; the 
one occasionen liy a reply of 
Jackson, under I lie assui» 4 ‘d title oT 
a country clergyman, tlie other by 

Observations,’’ anunyinnusly pnh- 
lished by Dr. Clarke, The second 
vindication is characterised ns a, 

“ work in which the vvholc foicc of 
our author’s great intellectnal pow¬ 
ers, •and of his e\t€nsi\c and pro¬ 
found erudition, appears to have 
been collected, for the purpose of 
overwhelming his advercu ies by one 
deci.sive eflbrt. Scarcedy could it. 
be believed, were not the f.ict 
avouched by his ja rsona! fiiend Mr. 
Seed, that a productic,!!, full of 
.so mucSi learning-^uul research, wa« 
iu two months linished and jumt to 
the press.” 

The case of Ari-ui Sidisciiption : 
the celebrated Sermons on our 
Loid’s Diviniiv, flje History of liie 
Athaua.sian Creed, .aid the Impor¬ 
tance of the Triail' , arc also com¬ 
prised in the third 'cslon. Tlu-se 
works aic tiioat truly described, not 
merely as polemical trm Ls, but as 
tijcological performances of the 
highest class, which clear up many 
ditheuit rpie.stioiis, and arc adtui- 
rably adapted for the general in- 
slruction of students iu divinity. 
Nothing can be more neat and per¬ 
spicuous ihan the Bishop’s analysis 
of the Critical History of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, page 106—111. That 
admirable production is, indeed, 
well worthy of the pains which have > 
here been bestowed, upon ij Jt»y 
eminent an hand. #lt is a perfj^ 
specimen of historical investiga'^, 
and of < 60 und and cautious 
tion; and exhibits Dr. Wat' 
talents to great advantage,;. 
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light, we believe, it has been re¬ 
garded by- all competent judges, ex¬ 
cepting the late Dr. Naplcton; who, 
in his “ Advice to«a Young Clergy¬ 
man,”, has said, that Wate'rland’s 
History of the Athanasian Creed is 
“■ for beneath himself.*’ It is asto- ^ 
nishing that a man of real learning, 
as Dr. N. unq^ueslioimbly was, who 
has written on grave subjects with 
judgment and accurj^cy, could have 
Huffered such an assertion to escape 
his pen, *’ The Advice to a Young 
Clergyman was for many years ex¬ 
tremely popular, and has still an ex. 
tensive circulation among candi¬ 
dates for orders. It may, there¬ 
fore, have impressed many students 
with a very mistaken notion of Dr. 
Waterland*s History of the Atllaim- 
sian Creed, and discouraged them 
from examining the most complete 
and satisfactory treatise that has 
ever been produced on this impor¬ 
tant subject. 

For about ten years of his labo¬ 
rious life (from l'i24 to 1734) Dr. 
Waterland ceased to take a promi¬ 
nent part in the Trinitarian contro¬ 
versy, During this interval he 
seems to have been much engaged 
in parochial duties. His attention,- 
also, was doubtless much engrossed 
by those topics, which he has dis¬ 
cussed with such eminent success in 
his three first charges to the clergy 
of Middlesex*. In the year 1734, 
however, he again came forward as 
the champion of the Catholic faith, 
and published one of his largest 
and most valuable productions, en¬ 
titled (he “ Importance of the Doc¬ 
trine of the Holy Trinity asserted 
in reply to some late pamphlets.’* 

c 

.** This work, however, roust not be re¬ 
garded merely as au answer fo an obscure, 
anonymous p-auiphlet. or even to any con- 
^^siderable aurober of such pamphlets which 


'\i“ was*appointed Ardtdeacon 

4f dl|(d<ilei|^x, by Bishop Oihson, in 1727. 

firlM^faarge was delivered and printed 
ip His second in 1732. 'fhe third 

tt^i^Mer the substance of two Charges, 
delivered in 4734 and 1735.” 


mi^bt Chen be in civciilatiou; bat as a diev 
passionate, and wdl-^ligested treatise, on 
a subject at alt times momentous in ttae^- 
highest degree, and more especially calied 
for, wlieit writers 6f liigh name and reputa¬ 
tion were found to incline towards ths^t 
laxity of prhiciple, which, ^ajcely ac¬ 
knowledging the obligation of contending 
even for the most essential and htndanten- 
tal Articles of Faith, seemed to picourage 
a general indifference to religious truth. 
Bishop Bull had already encountered cer¬ 
tain works of this tendency, in his Jud^- 
fnent of the Cafkolic Chunk. * His 
course of argument, however, led him to 
contitie his observations chh-tlyOto the sen¬ 
timents of the Ante-Nicene T'at/ierj^v/Uicb 
had been most ftnjustly represented by 
Episcupins atid others. Dr. W.’s purpose 
was more comprehensive. The persons, 
he observes, who deny the importance of 
the doctrine, aic reducible to thfce kinds; 
such as dislelieve the doctrine itself; such 
as arc in some suspense about it; or,{such 
as really assent to it, as true doctrine. 
They who disbelieve the doctrine, will 
join others in decryingi#t8 importance, 
from motives of policy ; as a surer, tliou^' 
slower method of attaining their object; 

‘ less shocking, and more insinuatiSig.', 
'Tliey who are only sceptical as to the doc¬ 
trine, and regard it as a matter of uncer- 
tainJty, not yet satisfactorily proved, will 
naturally contend that no stress otlght to 
be laid upon it. But they who believe the 
truth of the doctrine, and yet demur to 
its importance, y arc the persons whom this 
treatise is intended to convince, or to re- 
fute : persons, who make the truth and 
the importance of the doctrine twtf dis¬ 
tinct questions; with a design, as it ap¬ 
pears, either of reconciling paitics who 
differ essentially in their opinions on the 
points in dispute, or of bringing them to 
a mutual neutrality in maintaining those 
opinions, whatever may be their disagree'- 
roent or contrariety. 

** Tlicre are certain ^leral principles, 
however, principles clemy^nd indisputable, 
wliidi are entirely at variance with the 
notions of these respective parties, and 
particularly with the last of tlieni. Some 
Scrip tnre-doctrines are evidently of great¬ 
er importance than oth^i^, from tlte re¬ 
lation Of connection they bear to prac¬ 
tice, to worship, and to the whole economy 
of man’s salvation. Hence some are Called 
essential, fnndoMwntal; others, mn-essen* 
tial, nmiftmlamenial. Some, more than 
others, affect the very v^ah of -Chris- 

• See his Preface to the Judicium 
Mcckna Catholiea. • 
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reason of the thing, and from the analogy 
I ef faith, it will, in general, be easy to dis- 
tiiiguish what doctrines are thus important, 
and what are not so. In slighter matters, 
•Christiana are to bear with one another, 
and no^tcWiazard the peace of the Church 
by unnecessary contests. In weightier 
mattenk, the desire of peace must give way 
to the higher interests of truth and charity^ 
to the honour of God, and the eternal wel¬ 
fare of mankind. 

“ Having farther observed, in his intro- 
luction, fliat the arguments of those w1k> 
[ueBtioii the importance of*the Trinity rest 
ipon thrfe nfein suppositions, viz. that the 
loctfkie is nut clear ^ough to he insisted 
ipon as a ftindamentaT, or that it is merely 
pecufalive, and not so pracdcul as to be 
mportaul, or that it is not sntiicicntly in* 
isted upon in Scripture^ as of ncecmty 
o sal^tion ;—our author pjoceeds to a 
listinct consideration of these several 
x^nts, and in the course of the three first 
diapters establishes the contrary positions, 
ly a series of close, aigiimentative reason- 
ng, and witbi^ variety of happy illustra- 
ion.” P. 113. 

* The analysis of the same work is 
[lursucd through twelve succeeding 
pages, and forms the termination of 
'he third sSetion of the Review. 

'rtte fourth section describes cer¬ 
tain incidental controversies arising 
out of the preceding; and the fifth* 
gives a view of Waterland’s writings 
in defence of Christianity against 
DAsts. His principal W’ork of this 
kind is entitled “ Scripture Vindi¬ 
cated.*' It^va^ published in three 
parts, and was written in answ erto 
Tindal’s notorious book, Christi¬ 
anity as old as the Creation. It was 
Tiudal's object in this performance 
to ** vilify Jiie Holy Scriptures," 
and to “ mafnify the law'of nature.” 
Dr.Waterlaud’s design extended only 
to the part relating to the Sci'i|)tures. 
It was, in his own language, " to 
rescue the i^rd of (Jod from mis¬ 
representation and censure, from the 
reproaches and blasplieraies of fool¬ 
ish men. ’ 

t 

“ The texts of Scripture wiiich Dr. W. 
undertakes |d vindicate against this mi- 
ipiiBGipl«d tcotfer are limited to the Old 
TestameDt^ only i and they are arrai^ed, 
not in the deiultory way in which 'f iiidal 


and sarcasms; but as they'stand in holjr 
writ, so as to form a regular series of exunv 
posilory illustratioxs. This frst part cx< 
tends 'no farther than to the- end of tl.l’* 
book of Genesis.’' P. 167. , 1 

The sixth section conipnsi^sVan 
admirable account of Dr. Water- 
land’s controversial writings oir 
the Eucharist. The circumstances 
which led him to publish his senfi* 
moiil# on this subject ^re clearly 
stated; after wliicb we have an ela- 
, boraU; analysis of the work itself. 
(Page 218 to 214). The main de¬ 
sign of this tn-atise w-as to guard 
ihcdoctrine of ilitsSacramcnt against 
a superstitious abuse of it, on tlic 
onp hand, aud against profane neg¬ 
lect of it, on tiic other. The subject 
was of vast importance, and of 
much dithculty ; involving many in¬ 
tricate points, which none but a 
writer of great caution, judgment, 
and erudition, could be competent 
to discuss. It need hardly be said 
that Dr. Waterland acquitted him¬ 
self on this occasion with his usual 
ability ; nor has his biograplier been 
lest; happy in giving a comprehen¬ 
sive view of this profound and mas- 
terly*disquisition. 

Our attention is next called to the 
charges and occasional sermons 
printed during the author's life. 
Eight of his charges are extant: 
two in vindication of Christianity 
against the Deists; two, compressed 
into one discourse, on Fundatnen. 
tals; one, on tlic doctrinal use <d‘ 
the Sacraments; three on special 
jioiiits relating to the Eucharist. 
The two first may be considered as 
supplen^cutal to his Scripture Vin¬ 
dicated ; the, three last as further 
illustrative of his review of the Eu¬ 
charist. These are distinguished 
by the same sagacity and vigo’ 
the same force of ytument^ ^id ' 
same exact disc|^ination, o 
are the general charaetcrist' 

Dr, Waterland’s compositiot^" 
involve some matters in 
differed from other ap * 
vines; but it will “ gc v 
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lowed,’* Says the Bishop, “ that they 
' are in every respect worthy of his 
ffdistinguished reputation.” 

*'^j! *The eighth sectio'h comprises the 
history of Dr. Waterland’s postliu- 
mous works. These consist of some 
eceeHeiit sermons published under 
the direction ot'his confidential friend 
. "Mr. Joseph Clarke. Two tracts 
were also selected for publication 
by Mr. Clarke, one ondiistification, 
and one onjlnfant Conimunioif.'Tlie 
sermons appear to have been writ¬ 
ten for parochial instruction, and in 
this point of view add much to the 
author’s reputation, “ as shewing 
not only the versatility of his ta- 
lents, but his sincere and ardent de¬ 
sire to apply the«n to the stibsbm- 
’ tial benefit of those w ho were com. 
mitted to his charge.’* 

It is seldom, indeed, that the charac¬ 
teristic excellencies of tite polemic and the 
pastor have been so successfully united in 
the same writer. To this, his remarkable 
perspicuity, in thoiigiit and in expression, 
greatly conlnbiitcd. Even on the roost 
abstruse subjects hi& uicauin,'' ran hardly be 
misunderstood; while to such as arc more 
level to ordinary capacities, he coiilinually 
gives additional interest and importance, 
by laying open the grounds and i rnsons on 
which they rest. Hence, we tind occa¬ 
sionally, even in the plainest of these dis¬ 
courses, questions of oonsiderahle diflknlty 
very satisfactoiily elucidated, and applied 
in the manner best calculated to make im¬ 
pressions upon understandings unaccus¬ 
tomed to snch investigations. 

“ It is another great excellence in these 
sermons, Utat the author, in treating of 
Christian duties ami the great practical 
concerns of life, carefully avoids giving 
encouragement, on the one hand, to any 
laxity of principle, or, on the other hand, 
to excessive rigour and austerity. We find 
him uniformly insisting upon tbe^ull extent 
of moral obligation, and the necessity of 
entire and unreserved obedience to the 
Divine will •, yet never straining any point 
of duty to an impracticable extent, nor af- 
llhidiiitg conntenance to those visionary no- 
thN^ o'fipprfectton|T>r fantastic schemes of 
1^, which oweth^ origin, rather to the 
of imagination and the way* 
warduab of spiritual pride, than to sober 
•and sofid reasonings grounded upo*n Scrip¬ 
ture-troth. .Many of the sui^ects chosen 
Iqt lUni are l^h as require considerable 


rare and circumspection in the appHcatioi# * 
of tiicm; such as may either lead to subtle 
and dangerous casuistry in the hands of de- | 
signing men, or to doubts and perplexities 
in the minds of the nndiscerning. Seldom, 
perhaps, does Dr. Watcrland appear t»«> 
more advantage, than in nnravtlliyg diffu 
fiilties of this kind, and removing stum¬ 
bling-blocks in the way of truth, pkty, or 
virtue.” P. 282. ^ . 

The biographical narrative is re¬ 
sumed and concluded in t|ie niiitlk 
section. In this part the Bishop has 
introduced some valuable remarks 
on the style of Walerlatid, and on 
the spirit and tendency of his‘'Writ¬ 
ings. Many of tlicse observations 
we should gladly extranj: but 
enough has been already produced 
to answer the purpose we hlive in 
view; enough, we should hope, to 
encourage our readers to form* a 
more intimate acquaintatice with 
Waterland and his bioj^apher. 

It will easily be peremed that wc ^ 
consider the publication of Water- 
laud’s works as an important acces*- 
sion to English Theology. The 
Review prefixed to the, writings of > 
this great divine is indeed a sias- 
tcrly production; the result of ex¬ 
tensive reading, and of profound 
and accurate meditation. It is not 
merely the biography of an indivi¬ 
dual, or ail introduction to jiis 
works: hut it presents a compre¬ 
hensive view of the i|rgunients main¬ 
tained by Wulerlarul, and his prin¬ 
cipal opponents, upon all the topics 
which he discussed. It fills up a 
chasm in the history of the Trinita- * 
rian controversy ; and is admirably 
calculated to guide Lid facilitate 
the student’s course tnrough some 
of the most intricate departments of 
theological inquiry. 

In another re^ec|, also, the 
Bishop of Llandatf has rendered an 
essential service to the Church by 
this publication. He has exhibited 
the character of a Christian contro¬ 
versialist in the true light; and has 
clearly shewn that they who are en¬ 
gaged in '* contending lor the faith 
once delivered to the saints/* are 



^ot always persecut<^flKi« 

Cfiristian truth, indeed, har'cmllfti 
I been maintained with an unchris- 
tian temper, and from motives pure¬ 
ly temporal; but nothing can be 
^jiorc absiird than to deprecate the 
study 6f polemical divinity, and to 
look with a contemptuous eye on 
guch cbi^ractcrs as Bull and Water- 
land, under an impression that con- 
.troversy is in itself repugnant to the 
spirit of^the Gospel. The fact is, 
that vre arc indebted few contiovci- 
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*j^.^eared that thp, orthodox w«rc .too 
weak And illiterate to defend tiiei* 
is- own tenets: and it would soon u^vve 
c- been inferred by»a groat majority o. 
be the world that K^^ligion an ini- 
he posture, and the Scripture««utt.erly 
to destitute of divine authority. ‘Ihii 
311 it was otherwisej^ ordained, liie 
T- Providence of Almigtity God, hriiig- 
n- ing good out of evil, and rendering 
[le 1hc perversity of inankiiul subser- 
i.s, vienPli) bis gracious purposes, has 
1 - permitted heresiob to aduiind, not 


sial writ ;rs for some of the noblest 
*■ procluctions of theology in nil ages 
of the church. The^criptures them¬ 
selves are in many parts strictly po- 
» leinjLrt.. - The first preachers of the 
Gospe* were engaged in perj)etual 
warfare, not only with piiilosuphical 
G^jtiies and stubborn Jews, but 
with heretical ClirisUriii.s ;—-with 


that his Holy Word inielit be cor¬ 
rupted, or its influence diminished, 
but that an ample field of discipline 
and exertion might be presented to 
Ills faithful servants. He has liius 
called forth their yiiergies, proved 
llicir tblelity, and made ihem instru- 
meiital to the gioiy of his name, 
Wiiiilevei evils, tiien ou e, may »iave 


men, who admitted the divine autho- 
^rlty of S.lev#atjoti, but either re¬ 
jected or perverted some of its cs- 
bwitiiil doctrines. From their time 
to the present hour, controversy has 
been maintained by men no less dis- 
* tinguished ibr piety, than for acute- 
Mess*aiid erudition; such as, Justin, 
Tertiillian, Clement of Alexandria, 
Irenasus, Origen, Cyprian, Gregory 
Naziciizen, Augustin, Jerome, Cvril, 
and Athanasius. In later times the 


arisen from controv* i sie^^ in Reli¬ 
gion, it is ipiil*' clear that polemical 
writers of die higljtr class have ren¬ 
dered the most substantial and per¬ 
manent services to the cause of 
truth, 'i’hey will never ccaso to in¬ 
struct and edify mankind, aiivl to as¬ 
sist those who may hereafter be in¬ 
volved in similar contentions. 

. Snell has over been onr feeling on 
the subject of religions conti’ovcrsy, 
and we are much oonfirnied in these 


labours of Luther, Melauctlion, and sentiments by the hook hefore iis.Wa- 


Hooker* of Stillingfleet and Leslie; terKimltlieceapjiefirsnofasafieiypo- 
of Bull, Wivfcerkind, and Horsley, leniic, anxious only to obtain victory, 
will occur to every one’s recollec- and intolerant of every opinion that 
tion. Who can doubt that the con- dill’ercd from bis own—but as a siti- 


I 



ixtroversial writings of such men as cere, devout, and temperate iiivesti- 
vibse have mainly contributed,under gator of Christian truth, and as the 
Providence, tw the preservation firm advohate of every point w hich 
sound Religi#! ? The general evi- he deemed essential to its integrity, 
dences of Christianity, and the His uncommon vigour of mind never 
Seri' kural proof of each distinct ar- betrayed *him into arrogance or prey 
tide, have been discussed by them sumption His learning never madlei. 
witli the greatest accuracy ; and are him vain nor was he intoxicated 
consequently much better under- by the success of his efforts, or by 
stood than if they had never been the deference which^as paid to bfe 
called in question. But the case character and taleip, Hi^ oppr 
would lave been very different if nents were men of grdit sub'ti 
every infidel and heretic had been and erudition, and sometrdof 
permitted ti exert his ingenuity in vcighed against Him with jnu>^ 
distorting the Scriptures without re- verity: but they could nHt' 

»t>aint. It would then have ap- his temper, nor lead him r • 
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J ^e main object of discussion. "On by I spirit of opposition; and what, 
.^he whole it may with truth be af- eifect personal vanity;love of popQ>. 
^med, that the’character of a.gpn- larity, and impatience of ccclesias-* 
f^^^)versial divine haSkncver appeared tical control, when interfering with 


greater advant^e than in the 
person 6f Dr, Waterland. 

It seeras,. indeed, scarcely possible 
dial any reader of solid undersfarding, oot 
war|»ed by prejudice, or attached to error 
*By some unworthy motive, should rise from 
a careful and atti'ntive perusal of his writ¬ 
ings, without feeling hiinsefT more strongly 
rooted in tl;g faith, better able t(? vindi- 
eate its truth, and more internally satisfied 
in adhering to it as the guide of life ” 


favourite notions of present utility, 
will too often produce on npnds that 
have more of zeal than of-sounit 
Ci.nowledge and discretion. Wp wish 
to say nothing unreasonably harsh; 
but when a small portion of a large bo. 
dy'of men will arrogate to themselves 
the exclusive title of 1 lie Evip-ngeiical 
Clergy, mid not only look down su¬ 
perciliously on their br^tlircn, but 
really lay to their charge, without 
reserve, the guifl of unfuiflifiifuesS 
to the most awful trust that can be, 
commitfed to man, it is 
for the friends of the Churc!i> to be 
on the alert, and to repel that with 
day, September 11, 1023. By just indignation, wliich they can rfe- 
Aithur tf. Kenney, D.D. Rector fute with so much &uccos>. 
of St. Olave, (Southwark.) Pub- .Let us look only to the sermon 
luhcdat the Request of the Clergy before us, which may be considered 
assembled at the Vuitation, 8vo. as conveying the sentimetits, not of 

an individual only, but of the whoje 
body of Clergy before whom it was 
preached, and at whose request it 
was published. 

What are the doctrines laid down 
therein as containing the substance 
of the Gospel of Christ 1 


A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St, SavmtAs, at the 
Visitation of t^e Hon- and Fen, 
Archdeacon De' Grey, on Thurs- 


Kivingtons, 1823. 
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We are more than commonly anx¬ 
ious to bring this Sermon before 
our readers, if only on this single 
"-round j that, independent of its 
Uher merits, it contains an answer 
lo the charge so often made, and 
so industriously circulated against 
i the present ministers of our Church, 
! that they do not preach the Gospel of 
, , Christ. That among so many thou- 
' .sands there should,be individuals here 
*mnd there unimpressed themselves, 
and therefore little likely to iii^ress 
*;.others with the saving truths of the 
’ Gospel, is no more than might have 
'.been expected from the frailty of 


** The fall of man; original and actual 
sin; man’s insufficiency to mciil Heaven 
by his own works—his inability, -if himself 
to do any thing good and acceptable to 
Ood ; the atonement nYadc'for the sins of 
all mankind, by the Lord Jeans Clirist 
sacrificing himself upon the cross; man’s 
jnstification through Faith, by the atone. . 
meat and merits of the Saviour; the p»|,. 
sonality and divinity of that Saviour; the 
, . personality and divinity i the Holy Spi- 

'our common nature; but that a ge- rit; that Divine Spirit’s in^uences on man: 
neral charge against a whole body and let me conclude this brief statement 
'■ * ' • ’ - • J- 'J - ' of loading Christian Doetpdes, with that 

of the fiitnre resurrection of mankind, with 
ffieir bodies, to the ,iudg.nent seat of the 
Lord Jestts Clirist, whence the righteons 
shall go to the happiness of Heaven, but 
the unrighteous to the punisluneut of i^U.” 


lould be built up on individual 
iquency; and that this charge 
gal^t the Clergy of our pure and 
aoi^plical Church should iSnd coun- 
“ "’tin 8^nioffe:,ltheir own bre- 
ny moral an 0 - 
t day, for which 
nd a difficulty,in at*-, 
we not know to what 
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Now what we would ask, is wamt- 
ing in this summary, Sthat can be 








